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THE MINSTREL’S MEED. 


BY MRS. G. LINNZUS BANKS. 


TAS MINSTREL lifted his voice on high !— | And fierce and fast did the pulses beat 
“\> ‘Full in the ears of the gathering throng, | To the time and tune of that martial strain, 
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QsG- A pean of war and victory, Of every man in the crowded street : 
Like the blast of a trumpet, rolled along; But a woman wept--she thought of the slain. 
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Anon did the minstrel change his theme ; 
Again did the pulses of men_ leap high ; 
Wine ran red through his song like a stream, 
Flashed in his cheek, and gave fire to his eye ; 
“Ho for the vintage!” he trolled and sang ; 
“ Ho for the vintage!” but as the refrain, 
With bacchant shout through the welkin rang, 
Sad tears from a woman fell down like rain, 


Soft and low as the breath of the breeze, 

Pensive and tender as coo of the dove, 
Strong as billows of resonant seas, 

Warmly impassioned, he warbled of love— 
Love! its ecstasy, ardour, and bliss, 

Love that ran thrilling through bosom and brain; 
And manhood listened, and longed to kiss: 

But a woman wept—she had felt its pain. 


Once more did the minstrel change his note 

To the gifts of mind and their meed of fame, 
And song poured forth from his swelling throat, 

With a sense of power in its words of flame; 
He sang of song that should never die, 

And of thoughts to outlive the speeding years, 
And men responded with cheer and cry: 

A woman answered alone with tears. 


With every change of his changing song 
Had the hearts of his hearers throbbed and beat 
But not a tribute from all that throng 
As the tears of the woman came so sweet. 
All that sets passions of men a-glow 
Has its under-current of tears and pain ; 
And the minstrel felt that his fame must grow 
Warmed by that sunshine and fed by that rain. 
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BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER L—NO GOLD IN THE SKY. 
“A * BLAZING yellow sunset was making 

Y «gorgeous panorama of the summer | 

sky, whilst three people watched it 
from an open window. 
Some would have called it a “golden” 
are apt to call things by different 
names such as our moods suggest, and these three 
people, as they looked at it, merely felt that there 
was a yellow light over all the world, their own 
thoughts shut out the gold of it. 

The centre of the group was a girl at a piano, | 
carelessly and dreamily touching its keys, and, | 
judging by the direction her eyes were taking, one 
would have said the flaming sun occupied all her 
thoughts. Two young men were near her; evidently | 
they had been listening to her performance; nov, | 
like herself, they were looking out of the window. 

“ Gwendoline, I really cannot stand that! I beg | 
your pardon, but the discords you are now indulging in 
are simply outrageous!” saying this, one of the young 
men, dark-haired and energetic-looking, rose to his feet, 

“‘Discords are the fashion now,” she answered. 

** May-be so, but you were thinking of the sunset, 
and playing any notes which fell under your fingers, 
and it is generally considered impossible to do two 
Probably you have heard that | 





sunset, but we 


things together well. 
before, Gwendoline ?” 
Her only answer was to move her hands once more 
over the piano, and call from it the softest, faintest | 
sounds which the voice of the instrument could give, 
but the sounds were harsh discords; and the young 


man walked out of the room, saying, somewhat bit- | 
terly to himself, “ Could one have a clearer hint that 
one’s presence was not needed—those two are I sup- 
pose for one another, so I will leave them together.” 


\ 


Lee Sieve 
or “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


” 


“Basil Crawford does not care for me,” she said to 
herself, as she watched the door close behind him. “ He 
does!” and she gave a faint involuntary shudder as 
she felt rather the bodily presence of a great love 
than the actual object of the man standing near her. 

And he felt a certain sense of relief as he watched 
the other go, for it left him alone with the girl at 
the piano, and he loved her. He had, moreover, a 
dimly-defined uneasiness when Basil Crawford was 
beside her, for Basil Crawford was a man who was 


| little understood in Atherton, and, like his neighbours, 


Claude Egerton felt that the energetic hard-working 
man, whose life was spent in struggling for place 
and position in the huge world of London, had little 
in common with easy-going Atherton folk. His lines 
lay far apart from theirs, requiring a different man- 
ner of life, different purposes, and different aims; if 


| he had confidentially talked over with them all his 


plans and prospects more sympathy would have been 
felt for him, for gossip and small talk were dear to 
their hearts. He had been coming amongst them at 
periodic intervals now for so many years, when visit- 
ing his godfather, Dr. Majendie, and all were inclined 
to like him and to rejoice in the reports which 
reached them of his jenergetic perseverance and 
business-like habits, they were so ready to make 
much of him, that they could not but feel it aggra- 
vating that the man should “say so little,” even 
though it were his way to “do much.” 

The piano and the drawing-room were soon de- 


| serted, and Gwendoline Majendie and Claude Egerton 
| returned to the lawn; it was bright spring weather 


with promise of summer close at hand, and the gar- 
den was a pretty, quaint, country one, full of the 
delicious sense of sweetness only to be found in 
old-fashioned country gardens. 
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It was the first erédquet party of the year, and 
although Atherton people were great in créquet 
parties, there was a pleasant sense of something ad- 
venturous about this one, just because it was the first 
of the season. ‘The ladies all came armed with little 
red, blue, or green 
patronised in the neighbourhood, red was considered 
“ fast,’ vas somewhat dowdy, and green try- 
ing, blue, therefore, in all its shades, was patronised, 
as suiting the general taste of Atherton, The owner 
of the garden, and the host to all the red, blue, and 
green shawls, was Dr. Majendie, the favourite doc- 


shawls—blue was the colour chiefly 


grey 


tor of the neighbourhood. He was a prosperous man, 
as popular doctors not unfrequently are, though the 
why and the 
easily explained. 


wherefore of this popularity was not 
It was conjectured that he had 
although he did not wear it on his coat-sleeve, 


his manners were somewhat 


heart, 
abrupt and startling, 
had a way of appearing before 
a patient with an air which seemed to express doubt 
as to the real necessity which had called him in; 
was apt to be cynical and sarcastic, and 
there 
they looked out from their 


” J yy 
under 


and now and then he 


he 
at all times 
vas a@ keen searching twinkle in his eyes, as 
deep-set resting-places 


the projecting brows, He was an entirely unde- 





monst 
of 


ative man; one or two people said he was fond 


his daughter, which was rather probable than 


otherwise. There was a sharp and dry manner, which 

might have become habitual to him, through different 

fortunes, Many years of con- 

stant liability to being called up to go out at 
} 


scenes, and weathers. 


all 


| OF é 


| could scarce have 


| missing to animate all best and sweete 


hours of the night must alone make some difference | 


1an’s character, for doctors alone, of all people 
the sun, will | 





u eave their warm beds on a win- 
ter’s night, and be glad to go. 

The two chief sources of his popularity were 
—firstly, people 
secondly, 
their long 


Away deep under the undemonstrative 


12d to come to “believe in him;” 
they had one and all found out, during 
years’ acquaintance, that he was human. 
crust there 
was a rich warm heart, kept in the background and 
never displayed, but when there for 
felt. It 
vas strange, with so much foresight and shrewdness, 
that he should have failed signally in the most im- 
portant proceeding of his life, 


arose real cause 





its exercise, “ite sympathy was unfailingly 


but the fact was pa- 
tent to any one gifted with an ordinary amount of 
observation, that Dr. Majendie had failed in his own 
private life and purpose, for in the bygone 
of his youth and short-sight« 


days 


he had married 
ss woman, 
possessed with an impression that she had “too 
much heart,” 


»dness, 





the wrong woman—a cold, coulle who was 
and was “ unappreciated.” 

Clever men almost invariably marry stupid women, 
even as beautiful women insist on marrying ugly men; 
it was ever so, and there is no turning the world 
when it has once learnt to run in a groove. 

That Mrs. Majendie was a trial to her husband’s 


patience, a humiliation to the best part of him, the 


these | 


with one guest or 


failur 
Dr. Maj 


in the silence of his heart, 


that had marred his life, was very certain; but 


lie was a brave man, bearing his burdens 
asking for no pity, and 


to concentrate all his thoughts, all yearnings 








u ‘ying t 

for a better manner of life in his pr 
Mrs. 

“ feminality ” 


ofession. 
Majendie was a very lady-like person, with 
on the brain. It was believed that 
the origin of it all had been a lhigh-flowa and sensa- 
tional romance which as a gil, the 
head, and grown to 
Even at the 
comely woman 


had read 


teaching of which had filled her 


she 


be one of the few ideas dwelling there. 


present time she 


£ 


was a handsome 





ge, and majestic type, which in youth 
been more , beantiful—for now she 
was physical! 


y a perfection of matured womanhood, 
the most perfect work of Nature, but at the same 
time utterly and entirely disappointing, as no work 
of art could be; for in the picture, or in the statue, 
our imaginations tell us that only Promethean fire is 
st character- 
istics of human nature—but, alas for human nature, 
Mrs. Majendie 
with a warped 
se se i, 


n exp 


which fails ere its task be completed! 
and 


and mindless, 
ul 





was heartless, soulless, 


and twisted natur 





* 4 : 
e, Which Was a growing 





no older, learning nothing fre rience, un- 


touched, unwrinkled, unimproved by time. 
child the girl with the 


sunny hair and the sweet face who had sat at the 





Their one was Gwendoline, 








piano and looked out at the sky. Tall, fair, and well 
made, yet she fell very far short of her mother’s 
beauty, but as she m up for that in all other 
ways, she satisfactory woman 





it she will speak 
her life 


than was 
for 
vas yet untold. 

She 





parent ; vi 





7 ’ 2% 


herself, for days the tale of 


when she returned to the 
hort conversations 


emiled to 
smued to 


herself 





rden, and watched her father’ 





t anot] was not 


nart? 
party 





n he would return 
to discover 


“line? 


in his L 
to his study in the house, as if 


Every 1 





reason which would excuse not return- 


7 a“ a * 
there some 








ing at to the garden; finally he w suecessful, 
as people generally are when they give their minds 
to an object. He ordered his carriage and drove 


would return as 
of relief that 
ide the brown 


from the faa leaving word that he 





soon as possible, and it was ¥ 





he found himself once more alone in 
shabby 

Mrs. Majendie, perfectly dressed and perfectly use- 
ladies, letting them 
and in return show- 
to chill the 
not en- 


shelter of his carriage. 


sat amongst a 


group of 
amuse her as best they might, 
faint enough 


were 


interest 
Atherton people 
thusiastie, the fashion amongst them to 
Mrs. Majendie. <A pretty 
have plenty of imitators of her 
from 
So now her friends gathered about hb: 


the subjects they always talked of, 


ing a glimmer of 


enthusiastic. But 


and it was 





woman will always 
erhaps 
row ‘ie her. 
and talked of 
unmindful that 


admire 








own sex 


an impression that they may ¢ 


>* 
r 
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they were threadbare, and that their commonplace 
paths had been traversed till they should have wearied 
of the sound of their own footfalls thereon. 
Gwendoline moved about amongst her guests, pay- 
ing attention to each in turn, at the same time feel- 
ing that her real individual self was away, existing 
in very different interests. On the whole she was 
not in an amiable temper, for a pretty girl never ap- 
preciates a consciousness that her attractions fall 
powerless, particularly when it is on an object for 
whom she feels a great and growing interest. She 


after Basil Crawford’s departure, and now, whilst she 





he spoke, and afterwards bear away with them the 
impression that they had listened to the honest 
opinions of an earnest thoughtful man, who would not 
fail to act honourably in all things, and who judged 
human nature in others kindly and generously. 

It is usually said that the gifts of Nature are toler- 
ably equally divided amongst us, but as far as beauty 
goes this is extremely doubtful. When we see a beau- 


| tiful face, our every sense bows in homage to it, we 
| admire it, and are ready to love its possessor, who 
| must do or say something to displease us before the 
had remained but a short time in the drawing-room | 


was carrying on short flippant conversations with | 


different guests, she furtively watched him as he sat 
turning over the pages of a book, and said to herself 
that he was “ sulky.” 

The other young man who had been in the drawing- 
room, Claude Egerton, was wandering about the 
lawn with the latest improvement in the shape of 
croquet mallet in his hand, and doing the duties of 
society well and to the uttermost. 

Claude and Cyril Egerton were very popular in the 
neighbourhood, they were the only two sons of the 


first impression can be effaced. Ata plain face we 
rarely look again, and we should not think twice of 
it unless our attention were imperatively called to its 
owner, who, if excessively agreeable, might gradually 
induce us to forgive its ugliness. So it was with 
these two brothers—Cyril was handsome as his 
brother was plain, and by reason of this same hand- 
somo face had the luck to prejudice people in his 


favour before he had spoken a word. 


At first people always took to Cyril; later, most 


| people preferred Claude ; at any rate those people did 


late squire of Atherton, as he had been called, and | 


their position there, as the largest landowners, would 
alone have rendered them popular. There was little 
or 10 resemblance between them, for one was rarely 
handsome, and the other quite plain. But for all 


so whose opinions were most worth having. 

Basil Crawford was considered “sulky,” because 
he was dispirited and dejected. Claude Egerton was 
looked upon as a most tiresome, unreasonable person, 
because he preferred one girl to all the rest of the 


| world, and Gwendoline Majendie was considered 


that no one who had been with Claude Egerton, the | 


elder brother, remembered he was plain, for he had 


a habit of throwing his heart into his subject, and, | 


watching the interest deepening on his honest face, 
his hearers would be carried along with him whilst 


careless and cold, because she was disquieted and 
unhappy. 

There was stiil a yellow blaze of the after-glow of 
the setting sun, but for these three people there was 


| no gold in the sky. 


(Zo be continued.) 








WHAT THE 


SPIRIT SAITH TO THE CHURCHES. 


EPHESUS. 


BY THE REV. 8H. 
Rev. ii. 1—8. 


HE seven Churches of Asia. Why 
seven? for there were many other 
¥} congregations of Christians gathered 
Kl in great cities of that part of Asia 
Minor, which was the Roman province of Asia. 
There were Churches at Colossee and Hierapolis, 
at Magnesia and Tralles. Then why single out 
seven only as worthy of the encouragement, or 
deserving the censure of the Master ? Why charge 
St. John with messages only to seven? 

You have often noticed the fact that certain 
numbers are frequently used in Scripture—so 
frequently, indeed, that it becomes evident that 
some symbolic meaning is intended rather than 
an actual number stated. 

Seven is the most prominent of these recurring 
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numbers. 
fection. 

This is no mere conjecture, for the word ‘‘seven” 
is used apart from its numerical meaning, and is 
found in the ordinary course of language. For 
instance, the Hebrew term, to swear, or to ratify, 
is literally ‘‘ to do seven times.” Therefore, when 
in this Book of Revelation we read of seven 
Churches, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials, 
seven angels, seven spirits before the throne, the 
seven horns and seven eyes of the Lamb, we expect 
to find that these things are presented to us as 
perfect, as complete, or, at least, furnished with 
sufficient power to do that whereunto they are 
commissioned. 

The seven Churches were selected as containing 
within their number illustrations of all the various 


It symbolises universality and per- 
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temptations to which a Christian Church or a 
Christian individual can be exposed; and also 
within the pale of these seven Churches may be 
found complete the story of the various modes by 
which those walking upon the narrow way may 
rejoin the company traversing that broad and easy 
path which leadeth to destruction. 

You have here how Ephesus “left her first 
love;” how Smyrna behaved in the midst of 
poverty and persecution; how Pergamos tem- 
porised with the world, and fell into heresy and 
sin; how Thyatira permitted pride and ambition 
to lead her to destruction; how Sardis lapsed into 
mere profession; how Philadelphia was strong 


in her utter weakness; and how wealthy Laodicea | 


became self-complacent, moral and lukewarm. 
Every phase of Christian life and Christian death 
is here—-from the martyr, to the backslider; from 
the humbly dependent, to the self-confident; from 
the poor and persecuted, to the wealthy and luxu- 
rious; from the earnest follower of Jesus Christ, 
to the half-hearted, half-Christianised heathen; 
from the simple believer, to the scientific sceptic. 

Therefore, in addressing ourselves to the mes- 
sages which reached the seven Churches, we shall 
pass over the whole Christian domain; and, had 
\re time to linger, we should find ourselves taking 
the journey with Christian, from the City of 
Destruction even to the gate of Heaven, and 
passing all those incidents again which are ever 
to be met in the pilgrimage of one of God’s chil- 
dren through this world to the other. 


waters of the Cayster empty themselves into the 
Aigean Sea, a colony of Ionians, one thousand 
years before Christ, founded a city. Principally 
owing to its admirable position for commercial 
purposes, Ephesus grew with a marvellous growth, 
and soon became famous, not only for the wealth 
and prosperity of its inhabitants, but for the 
splendour of its buildings. At the time of the 
Christian era Ephesus had reached the pinnacle 
of her glory; ske was then the capital of Asia—a 
term given in the New Testament to the Roman 
province, which included only a portion of that 
country we now call Asia Minor. But beyond her 
political and commercial position, she was known 
to the world as the “ Neokoros,” or the “‘ warden of 
Diana.” 
of that goddess from time immemorial. 

It was not without good reason that the “ town 
clerk” declared it could not be denied that “ every 
man knew that the city of the Ephesians was the 
temple-keeper of the great goddess Diana, and of 
the image which fell down from Jupiter.” 

The city well deserved this world-wide fame. 
Seven temples to the goddess had succeeding 
generations raised, each having been burnt; and 


in each case the rebuilt shrine was grander and 
more imposing than its predecessor. In the third 
century before Christ they began what to them 
was a pious task for the seventh and last time ; and, 
as if te accord with the significance of the sacred 
number, the seventh temple was perfect. When 
St. Paul was at Ephesus, this magnificent building 
had stood for generations, unrivalled by any other 
edifice, one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. Though it was not so large as our St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, yet in the richness of its work- 
manship, in the profuse costliness of its decora- 
tions, it must far have exceeded anything modern 
times has witnessed. 

Its roof of polished cedar was a marvel of 
design; 127 pillars supported it, each sixty feet 
high, each the gift of a king, and each the 
work of an eminent sculptor. The altar was the 


' masterpiece of Praxiteles, the greatest of the 


| of Apelles, representing 


great Greek sculptors. The folding-doors were 
of cypress wood, which four generations had 
treasured ; and here was the celebrated picture 
Alexander the Great 
armed with a thunderbolt. 

No wonder the Ephesians were proud of their 
temple, and no wonder that Alexander and his 
coppersmiths, and Demetrius and his fellow silver- 
smiths, gained a lucrative livelihood by supplying 
the strangers who flocked to Ephesus with models 
of the shrine. 

I cannot follow the fortunes of Ephesus; but a 


| blight seemed to fall upon the gods and goddesses 


| of the ancient world as soon as ever the sound 


The city had been devoted to the worship | 


At the head of a lovely bay, where the mountain of the potent name of Jesus was heard in the 


' neighbourhood of their shrines. 


Before St. Paul 
had received his martyr’s crown Nero had plun- 
dered the great temple. Soon after, the Goths 
swept down upon the luxury and wealth of Ionia, 
and when they left Ephesus, the last temple of 
Diana was a heap of smoking ruins. The city 
never recovered this blow, and quickly, very 
quickly, was the candlestick removed out of its 
place; and now the very sea has retreated from 
the harbour. A salt marsh marks the site of the 
splendid Ephesus; and all that is left to tell of her 
former greatness is the vast amphitheatre, exca- 
vated in the side of Mount Prion, which travellers 
of authority declare must have been one of the 
largest in. the world. 

At the end of his second missionary circuit, St. 
Paul, in sailing from Corinth into Syria, landed at 
Ephesus ; despite the pressing invitation from the 
Jews to remain, he could not consent, for he 
was hurrying to Jerusalem to keep the Passover, 
Shortly afterwards he visited the city again, and 
took up his abode there for nearly three years. 
So effective was his teaching, that many became 
Christians, and assembled for devotion and in- 
struction in “that way” in the school-rocm of 
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Tyrannus. 
city, and when the “ possessed man” fell upon the 
sons of Sceva the priest, who exorcised the evil 
spirit, using the name of Jesus, “ fear fell upon all 


The power of God was present in that | 


the Jews and Greeks dwelling in Ephesus, and | 
the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.” As | 


naturally might be expected, such an exhibition 
of spiritual power brought into disrepute the 
“curious arts,” the magic which the designing 
priests of Diana had long practised upon the people, 


and the popular tide turned against the old associa- | 


tions of the city. The charms and books of incanta- 
tions were brought in quantities, and burnt in the 
Forum. “So mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed.” But the silversmiths, finding their craft 
in danger of being “set at nought,” managed to 
rally the crowd with the ancient cry, ‘Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!” and Paul was driven from 
the city, and departed into Macedonia. 
months afterwards he found himself unable to 
leave Greece and sail across the Algean sea straight 
to Syria, for the Jews waylaid him. Being com- 
pelled, therefore, to retrace his steps through 
Macedonia, and passing through Philippi, he 
sailed to Troas, and so coasted down towards 
Jerusalem, whither he was going to keep the feast. 
Finding that time did not permit him to sail up 
the bay to Ephesus, he landed at Miletus, a few 
miles to the south, and he sent for “the elders” of 
the Ephesian Church. And now we find that there 
was at Ephesus a regularly-organised Church with 


The persecution under Nero had now broken out. 
The Jews of Ephesus, finding the great “ enemy 
of Moses and the law,” as they held Paul to be, 
had not ended his life a prisoner at Rome, but 
was again in their midst, effectually plotted against 
him. He was apprehended near Ephesus, and, 
for the second time, he was taken in chains to 
Rome. Timothy parted from him upon the sea- 
beach in tears (2 Tim. i. 4). When at Rome he 
sent his Second Epistle to Timothy—the last letter, 
so far as we know, he ever wrote, for amongst the 


| last victims of Nero’s persecution were the apostles 


Peter and Paul. 
No doubt you have been wondering why I 
should thus sketch the doings of St. Paul rather 


| than turn at once to the message which reached 


the Hphesian chief pastor from Patmos. I have 


| done so somewhat particularly, that you may 


Not many | 


have a clear idea of the relative positions of 
Paul and Timothy at the time of the aposile’s 
death. Paul was at Rome, Timothy at Ephesus. 
We know St. Paul was martyred in 67 or 68 a.D., 
and that Timothy had been the apostle’s com- 
panion for fifteen years; that, even the year of his 


| death, St. Paul speaks of the youth of Timothy; 


therefore, if we suppose that Timothy was twenty 
years old when he first was converted by the 


| agency of St. Paul, he would now be thirty-five. 


ordained elders, to whom the apostle gives the | 
charge, “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, | 


and to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of 
God.” At Jerusalem, according to the predictions 
of his friends, he became a prisoner, but using his 
Roman privilege, he appealed to be tried at the 
Imperial Court in Rome, and thither he was taken. 
For two years he was at Rome, a prisoner on 
parole, and then he was released. He seems to 


have been joined by Timothy, and, in company, | 


they again visit Jerusalem and pro-consular Asia. 
Finding the Cherch of Ephesus, to which he had 
written the deeply spiritual and advanced epistle 
from Rome, was beginning to feel the evils of 
contentions and of heretical doctrines, he leaves 
Timothy as the bishop of the Church. Thus 
“His son in the faith, still a young man, abides at 
Ephesus,” whilst St. Paul, alone, passed on to pay 
a promised visit to Philippi, and that winter he 
spent at Nicopolis, near Actium, and here it was 
that he wrote his First Epistle to Timothy. 

In the spring of the year he visited Corinth, 
and sailed from thence to Miletus, the next city 
south of Ephesus, with which it is joined by a road 
along the sea-coast; most probably he sent for 
Timothy to meet him here, as he had ten years 
before for the presbyters of the Ephesian Church. 


lis 





A‘ what period the Apostle St. John took up his 
residence at Ephesus is altogether unknown; but 
it is evident that he must have written the Reve- 
lation about the year 96, at a time when Timothy 
would be sixty-two. There is no record or tradition 
extant which says that Timothy ever left Ephesus, 
and he well may have been alive, therefore, when 
St. John was exiled to Patmos, and, if so, he was 
the “angel of the Church of Ephesus” to whom 
the Divine message was sent. This idea will be 
strengthened, if not altogether certified, if you com- 
pare the sentences of the message with the injunc- 
tions of St. Paul to Timothy in his two Epistles. 

“Thou, O man of God .. . follow after righteous- 
ness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness; 
fight the good fight of faith; lay hold of eternal 
life.” ‘Thou, therefore, my son, be strong in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus.” “Study to shew 
thyself approved unto God.” Several times he 
warns him to shun profane and vain babblings— 
scientific reasonings (falsely so called)—foolish and 
unlearned questions. The character which needed 
these warnings and exhortations is very evident. 
Timothy was full of activity and zeal, daring and 
headstrong in opposing all opposers, liable to go 
to extremes, fond of commanding, of organising— 
for which very quality the apostle had placed him 
over the Ephesian Church. 

But it would appear, if our conjecture be right, 
that Timothy allowed his personal religion to 


, wane; he lost his own love to God in the work 
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of the Church; he became a zealous bishop, but : 
lukewarm Christian; vigorous in God’s work, 
not living close to God. Read the message :— 
“TI know thy works, and thy labour, and thy 
patience, and how thou canst not bear them which 
are evil: and thou hast tried them which say they 
are apostles, and are not, and hast found them 
liars: and hast borne, and hast patience, and for 
my name’s sake hast laboured; and hast not 
fainted. Nevertheless, I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love. Re- 
member therefore from whence thou art fallen, 
and repent, and do thy first works; or else I will 
come unto thee quickly, and remove thy candle- 
stick out of its place, except thou repent.” 

And yet the bishop had holden “fast the 
doctrine” as his father in God had adjured him; 
he knew well enough that works would not save, 
and he also knew that faith without works would 
not save, for he was the orthodox champion against 
the Nicolaitanes, who seem to have been the Anti- 
nomians of the time—men who held that so long 
as they professed to have “faith” they might live 
as they liked. And yet, though he knew so well, 
and worked so well, “he had left his first love;” 
and it was as with the minister so with the people. 

“ Left their first love.” 

Perhaps, reader, you are zealous for God; you 
“hate evil,” particularly in others; you hold 
sound doctrines, and are very hard upon others 
who do not agree with you; you attend worship 
regularly; you read your Bible; you pray night 
and morning, and perhaps at noon-day; you at- 
tend the Holy Table, you have done so for years. 


THE 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR 
CHAPTER I. 
et CRAIGAVON CASTLE, 
AA/HE Castle of Craigavon was 


“* an imposing structure, on 
Y the Welsh coast. It was 
situated on a rocky pro- 
montory, called the Megin, 






hs nearly a hundred feet above 
' vight and left the bays of 
Ogof and Ton. 
cant: Megin, or bellows, blowing the 
Ton, or wave, through the Ogof, or 
eavern, hollowed beneath the castle by 
the persistent attacks of the sea, As 
the bays were deeply indented, the pro- 
montory stretched far out into mid- 


| quently, singularly wild and romantic. 


| ruled not only the sea, but the hill-side. 
s. ? 
\\y the sea; and dominated to | 


The names were signifi- 


ecean, and the situation of the castle was, conse- 


Have not these things become to you habitual? 
But what are they? The outward and visible 
signs which may exist without the inward and 
spiritual grace. The question which you have to 
ask yourself is, “ Do I love Jesus Christ?” You 
ask “ What is love?” I answer, “Love is the 
resting of the affections.’ Do my affections find 
their resting-place in Jesus Christ? Is He the 
hope of my hopes, the brightness of my joy, the 
object of my desire, the receiver of my confidences, 
the rock of my trust, my hiding-place, and my 
exceeding great reward ? 

There were times when I knew His peace, and 
verily felt His presence—blessed times! Have I, 
by prayer and meditation, and a still heart, kept 
myself close to Him? Do I know more of Him 
than I used? And now that the time is short, 
and I soon must meet Him, does my heart yearn 
for the day, doI love His appearing? And dol 
look forward to being greeted by the best and 
dearest friend I ever knew? These are plain 
questions, readily answered; and the answer will 
reveal ‘if you have left your first love.” 

If you have, the message is to you. 

“ Repent;” turn round your face towards Him: 
“do your first works ;” be as earnest as you used 
tobe; be as simple, as trusting; in the words of 
the message—“ be overcoming; ” be rising above 
everything which separates you from your Saviour. 
And as you approach Him your heart will catch 
the glow of His love; you will begin to realise 
how He loves you, and you will love; for the dis- 
ciple who loved Jesus was the disciple “whom 
Jesus loved.” 


PENNANT FAMILY. 


OF “FAY ARLINGTON.” 


Towering 
cliffs, coloured like the rainbow, surrounded the bays, 
from the summit of which lofty hills rose skyward. 
Although the castle itself was almost bare of vege- 
tation, fie\ds and woods appeared where the promon- 
tory joined the mainland; and the Lord of Craigavon 
He was, 
literally, “ monarch of all he surveyed.” 

It was said that Craigavon Castle originally be- 
longed to a British king, but that, as time went on, 
a Norman knight gained possession of it, from whom 
the present earl was descended. He, as lord of the 
manor, received not only tenths and tithings from 
his tenants, but the waifs and strays cast up by the 
sea. As the coast was notorious for the horrible 
practice of wrecking vessels, these formed a consider- 
able portion of his income. There were quicksands 
not far from Ton Bay, which were certain destruction 
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to any ship that struck on them; therefore, before 
philanthropists built lighthouses and established 
life-boats, the lord of the manor gathered a fine 
harvest from the perilous sea, 

And the sea at that particular spot was generally 
perilous. Besides the quicksands, there were great 
rocks hidden beneath its treacherous breast, which 
were as sure as the jaws of the fabled monsters of 
old to break up or engulf the unfortunate vessels 
that happened upon them. It was a playground of 
demons visible and invisible. The visible demons 
were the wreckers, who allured by false lights the 
ships’ crews to death; the invisible, the devil and 
his angels, urging on the visible. 

On a dark night, somewhere in the last century, a 
storm brooded over the Megin and its bays. The 
castle faced the west, and, while deep in shadow 
itself, looked upon the last rays of a lurid sunset. 
More than one vessel was dimly visible on the per- 
turbed horizon, and an occasional flickering streak 
of light showed that they were tossed about on the 
distant waves. People were watching in some of 
the castle windows until the sun went down and 
darkness “settled on the face of the deep;” then 
an uncertain gleam flickered here and there on 
the frowning towers, until darkness veiled them 
also, 

But there was a moving light upon the cliffs. 
This was not unfrequently seen there of a stormy 
night; and the Welsh, then a more superstitious 
people than now, believed it to be a corpse-candle—a 
portentous sort of ignis fatuus,.that presaged the 
death of some dweller amongst the mountains, It 
certainly flitted strangely from place to place, seem- 
ing most conspicuous on the elevated and dangerous 
points, Although the night was threatening, the 
storm still kept at a distance, an occasional far-off 
peal of thunder, with its messenger flash of lightning, 
being its precursors, It was curious to see the 
meteor flit about, and difficult to imagine how it 
would appear to the crews of the distant ships. 

At last the storm came down, but the heavy rain 
did not extinguish the corpse-candle; and such 
peasants, farmers, or fishermen, as chanced either to 
be abroad or to glance from their houses, would 
silently wonder which of them was next *o be borne 
to the old churchyard in the glen. As tne tempest 
increased the waves rose higher and higher, dashing 
with impotent fury against the impregnable rocks, 
and bounding through the great caverns underneath 
the castle which they had themselves excavated. 

In a momentary lull of the storm there came a 
signal of distress from the sea, Another and another 
sounded through the dreary darkness. Minute-gun 
on minute-gun echoed with the echoing thunder, and, 
without timely aid, it was evident that the ship 
whence they came was doomed. 

Meanwhile, the wandering light on the cliff be- 
came stationary for a while, as if in confirmation of 








the superstition respecting it. A sudden flash of 
lightning revealed a ship battling with the waves 
beneath the cliffs and near the quicksands opposite 
the glare of the meteor, which presaged the death of 
many instead of one, and had possibly drawn towards 
it the ill-fated vessel. But no sooner were cries of 
distress audible from the sea, than it moved again, 
It now went steadily onwards over the cliffs towards 
Craigavon Castle, disappearing when it neared the 
promontory, where the cliff-path terminated in the 
road that led to the castle, but re-appearing from 
time to time as the road ascended or descended. 
The prophetic gleam was pitiless indeed, for, just as 
a shrill cry of despair echoed across the bay, it 
vanished into the great quadrangular battlemented 
court of the castle, leaving behind, around, above, 
and beneath, the utter darkness of night, 





CHAPTER II. 
THE TEMPEST. 

Wuite the storm was raging, the inmates of Bryn- 
hafod, or the Hill Farm, were engaged in reading the 
Bible. Old Farmer Pennant sat at a round table in 
the chimney-corner, with the Book of Life before 
him. - He was a hale man of seventy-five; and 
although his hair was white, his voice was clear, aud 
he read without spectacles. His daughter-in-law 
was seated opposite, her knitting in her lap, her 
head slightiy bent, her eyes closed. She was dozing, 
under the influence of a huge wood fire, that flamed 
and crackled on the hearth. Her husband, young 
Farmer Pennant, as he was cailed, sat erect on the 
corner ef a settle, opposite his father, a grave, at- 
tentive look on his fine face, Caradoc and Michael 
Pennant, their sons, were near their mother, on low 
stools in the chimney-corner, the arm of the elder 
placed protectingly round the neck of the younger. 
Marget, a middle-aged servant, in Welsh costume, 
with a high beaver hat surmounting her snow-white 
cap and pinners, sat bolt upright, her eyes fixed like 
pole-stars on the reader. She was at the extreme 
end of the settle, nearly opposite the fire. Close to 
her, in an old-fashioned arm-chair, was Benhadad, 
the farm-man, and at his right, Benjamin, the 
plough-boy—known as Big Ben and Little Ben— 
who both slept at the farm. 

When the weather was tempestuous old Farmer 
Pennant always chose the 107th Psalm. Just as he 
read the words, “They reel to and fro and stagger 
like a drunken man, and are at their wit’s end,” 
Caradoc started from his seat, exclaiming, ‘ The 
gun! Grandfather, I hear the gun!” 

“Let us pray!” said the old man, interrupting 
himself in his reading, and kneeling down. 

All the family knelt with him. 

“Lord have mercy on those who go down to the 
sea in ships. Make the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof be still,”’ he prayed, in the fine, ancient 




















(Drawn by W. Jones.) 


“The gun! Grandfather, I hear the gun!”—p. 8. 
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language of his country. Then, rising from his 
knees, he added, “ Now, come with me all of you, 
except the women and Michael.” 

“Oh, grandfather, let me go also!” pleaded 
Michael. 

“Thou art too young and too delicate, my lad,” 
was the reply ; and Michael shrunk behind his mother. 

“Let them go without you to-night, father; it is 
such a tempest!” said Mrs. Pennant. 

“T am well and hearty,” was the rejoinder, as 
men and boys hurried in search of lanterns. 

“ Heart alive, mistress, you may as well try to 
move the nether millstone,” ejaculated Marget, as 
she brought a great-coat, and insisted on putting it 
on the old master, 

They all went from the large warm light hall 
into the cold dark passage. The wind and rain 
burst in as they opened the door, and with them the 
echo of the distress-signal. The men went out into 
the night, leaving the women and Michael on the 
door-sill. 

“Ah, there it is! Look mistress! See you the 
corpse-candle down yonder by the castle? They'll 
all be lost! Lord a’ merey uponus! They are lost; 
for the candle is gone out!” cried Marget, in breath- 
less terror. 

Mr. David Pennant, his son, and little Ben, hurried 
through the silent garden and farm-yard, followed 
by the old farmer and the man. Although even 
darkness was not visible, they knew their way too 
well to miss it. 

“Moses! Shon! come out! Bring the ropes!” 
they shouted, like Stentors, through the storm, as 
they passed the hut where the carter and shepherd— 
two brothers—dwelt together. 

These men were soon on their track, for they were 
well aceustomed to similar calls. The farm was a 
surer haven for shipwrecked mariners than the 
inhospitable bays. 

«Where is Gwylfa?” asked Mr. David Pennant. 

“He was off with the storm, father; he never 
waits for the gun,” replied Caradoc. 

“The earl will have fine spoil to-night. I’m 
afraid the vessel is on the quicksands, and we shall 
be of no use,” said David Pennant, stumbling down 
the rocky path. “I wish his lordship would give us 
a decent road, and we should have a better chance of 
saving life; but he thinks of nothing but saving 
money. How dark it is, and how it pours!” 

“ Hark, father, I heard a cry! We shall be too 
late!” 

On they went by the dim light of four lanterns, 
while the storm came heavily down. The almost 
impassable mountain-road led to Ton Bay, An 
occasional flash of lightning revealed the rocks on 
either side, and the roar of the sea below mingled 
with the howl of the storm. It was an awful 
night! 

“God help them!” ejaculated the old farmer; 





“but sailors are better prepared than most of us, 
Ben, Moses, we must all be ready for death !” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the two men, who were on 
either side of their master, lanterns in their hands, 
the light of which scarcely guided them over the 
stones. 

When the first detachment reached the bay it was 
dark as Erebus. The lanterns barely served to 
show the fury of the waves as they leapt up the 
cliffs and promontory, and dashed like an invading 
army of wild horsemen into the bay. Some huge 
creature suddenly jumped upon Caradoc. 

“Gwylfa! All right, old boy. What have you 
found?” said the lad. 

It was a large Newfoundland dog, trained to save 
life, when possible, and named “ Gwylfa,” or “ Watch.” 
He and his young master were close to the waves in 
a moment, The horn lantern was turned te-vards 
the beach in the vain hope of finding a human being, 
while the dog sat watching the sea. 

“Let us climb the cliffs, father!” cried Caradoc; 
and father and son, each with a light, mounted a 
dangerous rocky path, and stood with their lanterns 
extended as beacons towards the open sea. A sudden 
flash of lightning showed them a mast and part of a 
sail in the offing. 

“She is on the quicksands! and there is a light in 
my lord’s tower,” said Pennant, in a hoarse voice. 
“We must watch for the boat. Go down and send 
up Big Ben; he is taller than thou, and can hold the 
lantern higher.” 

Caradoc obeyed, and, while the two men held the 
dim signals aloft, rejoined Gwylfa on the beach. 

It would be difficult to say how long they all 
watched silently, while the tempest continued to 
rage around, Mr. Pennant and Ben, up the cliff, 
sheltered by a ledge of rock, more than once thought 
they saw a boat on the crest of a wave, while the old 
farmer and the other servants, under cover of a cave, 
imagined cries of distress. 

A sudden bark, and Gwylfa was in the sea, 
struggling with the waves and the darkness. Cara- 
doc ran to the cave to call forth the men with the 
ropes. 

“ He has seen something!” cried the lad, hurrying 
back. 

There was a momentary lull, and the clouds parted 
above the bay. <A faint gleam of moonlight ap- 
peared between, and showed Gwylfa on the crest of 
a wave with something in his mouth. The sea raged 
up the beach and tore back again, the dog still 
battling with the waves. The envious clouds re- 
closed, and all was again darkness. 

Have mercy, O Lord!” ejaculated the old 
farmer, while Caradoc stood breathless with suspense, 
holding his light aloft, and the others shouted, 
“Courage, Gwylfa! Hullo, good dog! Here we 
are!” as if the fine fellow had the ears of Midas. 

Five minutes appeared five hours; but God heard 
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the old man’s prayer, and guarded the adventurous 
Caradoc. The boy, in his eagerness, had advanced 
too near the waves, as if to let his dim light pierce 
through them, and was covered with foam, and lifted 
off his feet. He felt himself knocked down, and in 
another moment was conscious that Gwylfa must 
have done it while striving to land, He regained 
his footing while the big wave receded, and he and 
the dog again stood together on the beach. Both 
retreated for safety. Caradoc felt a paw on his 
shoulder, and then knew that Gwylfa had sunk down 
breathless while dropping something at his feet. 
But he had lost his lantern. 

The thunder rolled overhead, and kindled the 
lightning by the friction of his chariot-wheels. Suc- 
cessive flashes darted over the beach, and revealed 
He 
By this time the others had 


to Caradoc something white. raised it with 


a sort of tender terror. 
come with their lanterns, and, as they gathered 
climmer, together with 


round the boy, the feeble 


the fitful lightning, showed the white face of a | 


child. 


One of the men instantly took some sort of woollen | 


shawl from beneath his outer garment, and wrapped 
it round the little limbs. 

“TI can carry it!” said the boy, resolutely, and 
was on the way to the farm before the others 
knew it. 

He was followed by one of the men, who could not, 
however, overtake him. Happily he knew the road 
as well by night as day, and even took a path across 
a field to shorten distance. The storm was abating, 
and the moon struggling to light him, as he bore his 
burden bravely through the night. 

He burst in upon his mother and Marget, with the 
words, “It is not dead!—it is warming !—take it, 
mother! The big tub—the boiler—hot water!” 
Then he sat down exhausted on the settle. 

Mrs. Pennant received the flannel bundle, while 
Marget ran to Caradoc. 

“ Ach, they'll all be killing themselves!” said 
Marget, angrily. 
bed directly.” 

Caradoc drank a portion of some steaming mixture 
that Marget took from the hearth, roused himself, 
and staggered to his mother. 


“Take you this posset, and go to 


She was seated on 
her low stool in the chimney-corner, stripping the 
drowned child of a wet nightgown, and murmuring, 
* Dead! Merciful Father! Poor innocent 

It was a little girl of some three or four years old 
apparently, with face and limbs of marble, and fair 
hair wet with brine. 

“Get a bath directly, Marget!’’ 
nant, beginning to chafe the 
“ Give me yonder blanket, Carad. 


> 


said Mrs. Pen- 


small white feet. 


9 
The women had already made preparations for the 
The child was first 
enveloped in the blanket, then laid on the hearth, 


emergency, so no time was lost. 


and gently rubbed by Mrs. Pennant, while Marget | 


| rose and fell, 


and it disappeared. 


| and Caradoc drew in a clean white tub from the 
dairy. 


Two large steaming kettles hung on their 
hooks over the flaming logs, one of which Marget 
seized, covering her hands first with her woollen 
apron. Its boiling contents were soon poured into 
the tub, and then mitigated with cold water. 

** Now you go to bed. We don’t want two eorpses 
in the house at once!” said Marget, imperatively, to 
Caradoc, who was shivering. 

“ Let me know that she is not dead and I will go,” 
replied the boy, his teeth chattering. ‘‘ But get her 
food, Marget, jach.” 

Mrs. Pennant placed the little rigid form in the 
hot water, while tears coursed slowly down her own 
pale checks. 
she is not dead!’ whispered 
Caradoc, putting his wet sleeve round her neck, and 


“ Don’t fret, mother ; 


kissing her. 

“Tt’s all coming over again—there’s no peace!” 
muttered Marget, leaving the hall, but soon returning 
with milk and bread, which she stirred vigorously in 
a saucepan over the fire. 

“ She breathes, mother!” whispered Caradoc, him- 
self breathless, 
indeed signs of returning animation. 
moved in the water, a tiny white foot 

a faint cry was heard. They put 
some warm milk between the small blanched lips, 
At last the pretty eyelids, that 
lay like snowdrops on snow, were uplifted, and a 


There were 
A little hand 


pair of blue eyes looked for a moment at Mrs. 
Pennant, then the snowdrops drooped again. 

“ Mamma,’ murmured the child; and “Thank 
God!” ejaculated Mrs. Pennant, 

When Caradoc at last consented to go to bed, the 
little girl lay in his mother’s arms asleep. 

“May I kiss her, mother?” he asked; “she is 
like our little Pheebe.” 

He kissed her and his mother, and went to bed, 
followed by Marget, who had unhung the shining 
brass warming-pan and filled it with burning ashes, 
in order to warm his bed. 

Mrs. Pennant and the child were left a while alone. 
The good woman let her tears have way. She had 
lost five children, the last an only girl, who had been 
taken by the Father when about the age of the little 
rescued one on her lap. She had been a melancholy 
woman ever since, and had not been able, like her 
Whose was 


’ 


husband, to say, “Thy will be done.’ 
this treasure thus suddenly brought to her?—and 
what of the mother who had lost her? Would she, 
too, be rescued from the waves and take refuge in 
the farm? This last thought recalled the men who 
were still at the bay. She roused herself, and began 
to consider what she should do with the little girl. 
Moving, she awakened her. 

“Mamma! Ayah!” she cried, looking dreamily 
around, 


Mrs. Pennant raised her, and gave her more hot 
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milk; but she was too weak to hold up her head, 
and soon fell back into a sort of stupor. Marget 
returned with the warming-pan, and it was settled 
that she should be laid in Mrs. Pennant’s bed. 
Shoveling more ashes into the brazier, Marget pre- 
ceded her mistress up the old oaken staircase, 
and into a large bed-room, in which were a capacious 
bedstead and two small cribs, Marget opened the bed- 


clothes at the foot of the bed, inserted the warming- | 


pan, and moved it up and down with a will. 

“There! Name o’goodness what next?” she 
cried. ‘I wonder when we shall be in bed; and 
who’s to get up at cock-crow that goes to sleep at 
bulls’ noonsP The child can’t sleep in a blanket. 
There’s purty she is! Look you at the chain and 
charm round her neck; I’m thinking it’s gold. Ill 
be getting one of little Pheebe’s nightgowns.” 

“No, Marget, no. Take the warming-pan away ; 
your master doesn’t like it,” said Mrs. Pennant; and 
she was once more alone with the little girl, 

Pheebe’s nightgowns! Yes. Of what use were 
they locked up in yonder drawer? Still, it was not 
a night-gown but one of Michael’s shirts that she 
drew forth, and hurried down-stairs to air. 

Returning, she drew it gently over the slumbering 
child, and then wrapped a plaid shawl of warm 
native wool about her. While doing this she ex- 
amined the chain and loeket, containing hair, which 
hung round her neck, and which had attracted 


Marget’s attention. They were of fine delicate 
workmanship, and, although she did not know it, 

Indian gold. Diamonds and pearls ornamented the 

back of the locket, which was of great value. Mrs, 

Pennant bent over the little girl, and her motherly 
| kiss seemed to restore colour to the white cheeks, 
| The smile of infancy crept into a dimple, and the 
lips unclosed, revealing baby-teeth. Mrs. Pennant 
said averse of a simple hymn that she had been 
accustomed to repeat the last thing at night over her 
own infants, but which had not escaped her since 
little Phoebe’s death. Smoothing the golden hair 
that lay upon the pillow, she kissed the child again, 
and went to visit her boys. 

“ Mother !”’ exclaimed Caradoc, “ Is there anything 
the matter? Are they come back? The storm has 
ceased.” 

The lad looked flushed and restless, and could not 
sleep. His eager black eyes sought his mother’s, 
and he seemed satisfied with their quiet expression. 

“Mother, I am so glad you have come,” he said. 

Michael lay sleeping tranquilly by his side. He 
was pale and delicate-looking, and the mother was 
always anxious about him. 

“ It was well he did not go, mother,” said Caradoc. 
“But I wish I were at the bay. Gwylfa saved her— 
but I brought her to you. Do you think she will 
live? We will keep her for ever, instead of Phoebe.” 

(To be continued.) 
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the rest, given us his testimony to the 
value men attach to the last words of the 
dying :— 
“ Oh, but they say, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce they’re seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain, 
He that no more may say is listened more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to gloze ; 
More are men’s ends marked than their lives before : 
The setting sun, and music to the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last ; 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past.” 


And this is but the echo of a faith which has been 
in the world from the remotest ages, But how 





intense grows the belief when the words are from | 


the dying lips of those who have made themselves 


famous, who have become illustrious by the splendour | 


of their attainments or the glory of their achieve- 


of their deeds, 


men are curious,’ writes Anthony Froude, the his- 


torian; and, in most instances, how far deeper than 
mere curiosity is the feeling which impels us to 
notice and treasure the last words of the great and 


HAKESPEARE, who seems to have said | 
something about everything, has, among | 


good, Sometimes, indeed, they are noticeable only 
as being the last; but there are “last words” the 
world will never let die—words that rounded and 
gave a grand completeness to noble lives; words that 
once uttered have ever since sounded like clarioz 
peals rousing to action and life; words that have 
been incentives to noble strife and manly endeavour ; 
words that have been a light upon the pathway of 
men and nations; words that have fallen like dew 
upon troubled and fearful hearts, Such words are 
heirlooms. ‘ Those last words of the great theologian, 
Suarez,” wrote the late Frederick Faber, “a ways 
touch me deeply, when he looked up at the very last, 
and said, as if in some gratified surprise, ‘J never 
thought it was so sweet to die!’ We think of those 
twenty-one closely-printed double-columned folios, 
diffuse, exuberant, and full of unction, filled to over- 
flowing with deep and calm and wise and many- 
sided thoughts of God and of the things of God. 


| But one thought was not there, that should have 
ments, by the beauty of their lives or the magnificence | 


“The last words of all noticeable | 


been, one of the deepest significance to men to know, 
and yet he had not attained thereto; one thought 
unthought then, but of deeper significance than 
thousands of his others which we could ill spare, the 
one which was to be his last thought, and the crown 
of all his thoughts, his mind as he took his first step 
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into eternity—‘ I never thought it was so sweet to die!’” 
Thus the last words of the dying have been frequently 
the strength and consolation of the living, giving them 
courage to front, without fear and trembling, those 
dark portals through which all must eventually vanish. 

Thinking such thoughts as these, we came to the 
conclusion that it would not be labouring in vain 
were we to gather from the varied sources of history 
and biography a cluster of “last words,” with illus- 
trative lines from the poets attached to each, in the 
hope that they would be acceptable to a large class 
of readers. We have arranged them in the order of 
the months, arzd shall commence with 


NOVEMBER. 


Ricwarp Hooker (1553—1600). 
2nd.—In the last illness of this divine he said, “I 
have lived to see that the world is made up of per- 
turbation; and I have long been preparing to leave 
it, and gathering comfort for the dreadful hour of 
making my account with God which I now apprehend 
to be near.” His last werds were addressed to Dr. 
Saravia, and they were these: ‘Good Doctor, God 
has heard my daily petitions, for I am at peace with 
all men, and He is at peace with me; and from 
which blessed assurance I feel that inward joy which 
this world can neither give nor take away.” More 
he would have spoken, but his spirits failed him; 
and, after a short conflict between nature and death, 
a quiet sigh put a period to his last breath. 
**¢O Father! not my will but Thine be done!’ 
So spake the Son. 
Be this our charm, mellowing earth’s ruder noise 
Of griefs and joys, 
That we may cling for ever to Thy breast 
In perfect rest.” —Keble. 


Paut DeLarocueE (1797—1856). 
4th.—Stretching out his hand to seek that of a 
favourite pupil of his, the artist whispered rather 
than said, “Stay, don’t go to-night; give me your 
hand! Do you hear my voice?” And, after a gasp, 
“The last sound of a voice that expires; the last heat 
of a fire that goes out!” and, so saying, he fell asleep. 
« And weep not, though the beautiful decay 
Within thy heart, as daily in thine eyes ; 
Thy heart must have its autumn, its pale skies, 
Leading, mayhap, to winter’s dim dismay. 
Yet doubt not. Beauty doth not pass away ; 


Her form departs not though her body dies.” 
G. MacDonald. 





Puiuip pe Mornay (1549—1623). 

10th,—While the pastor was seated by his bedside, 
the dying statesman exclaimed, “If I die, I fly to 
heaven; the angels carry me to my Saviour’s bosom.” 
The pastor then remarked, “ God’s goodness will en- 
dure for ever ;” to which he answered, “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth; I shall see Him with these eyes.” 
He was then asked whether he felt the consolation 


of the Holy Spirit. “ Yes, indeed,” he said, **I am 
assured of it;” and after a pause, “The love of God 
is in my heart.” Then his lips were sealed for ever. 


* Now let thy servant, Lord, 
At length depart in peace; 
According to Thy word, 
My waiting soul release: 
For Thou my longing eyes hast spared 
To see Thy saving grace declared.’’—From the French, 


GrorGE Fox (1624—1690). 
13th.—The triumphant state of Fox’s ind, amid 
the decay of expiring nature, was manifest by his 
| expressions to those visiting him, saying, “ All is 
well; the seed of God reigns over all, and over death 
itself. Though I am weak in body, yet the power of 
God is over all, and the seed reigns over all disor- 
An instant before death, he was asked 
how he found himself? He replied, “ Never heed ; the 
Lord’s power is over all weakness and death. The 
seed reigns; blessed be the Lord!” In this frame of 
mind he died. 


derly spirits.” 


** IT go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way ; 

I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 

Iask not: but unless God send His hail 

Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, His good time, I shall arrive : 

He guides me and the bird—in His good time. 
R. Browning. 


{ 
Wituram Erry (1787—1850). 
Many have attested that there are few things in 
life less painful than its close. The whole of the 
| faculties seem sometimes concentrated on its placid 
enjoyment. An agreeable surprise is often the pre- 
| vailing sentiment. It was so with Etty, the painter, 
| whose last words were uttered in a tone of surprise— 
| I 
‘es Wonderful, wonderful, this death!” 
** How wonderful is death ! 
Death and his brother sleep! 
One pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of livid blue ; 
The other rosy as the morn 
When throued on ocean’s wave 
It blushes o’er the world : 
Yet both so passing wonderful!”’ 





ELizABETH STEWARD, MOTHER OF CROMWELL 
(1560—1654). 

16th.—Secretary Thurloe writes: “ My Lord Pro- 
tector’s mother, of ninety-four years old, died last 
| night. A little before her death she gave my lord 
' her blessing in these words: ‘The Lord cause His 
| face to shine upon you, and comfort you in all your 
| adversities, and enable you to do great things for the 
glory of your most high God, and to be a relief unto 
, His people. My dearson, I leave my heart with thee. 
A good night!’ and therewith sank into her long sleep.” 


** The voice which I did most esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key ; 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day; 
Those now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen,.””— Wither. 





pot 
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Jacop BruMen (1575—1624). 
18th.—Early on the Sunday morning the dying 
philosopher called his son, and asked him if he heard 
the excellent music. He replied, “No.” “Open,” 
said he, “the door, that it may be the better heard.” 
Afterwards he asked what the clock had just struck. 
He was told it had struck two. He said, “ It is not yet 
my time; three hours hence is my time.” Then he said, 
“O Thou strong God of hosts, deliver me according 
to Thy will! O Thou crucified Lord Jesus, have mercy 
upon me and receive me into Thy kingdom!” When 
it was near about six, he took leave of his wife and 
son, blessed them, and said, “ Now I go hence into 
Paradise!” Bidding his son.turn him round, he 
fetched a deep sigh, and departed. 
** Unto that man whose time and ever 

Is all the same and altogether, 

His battle’s done, his strife is ended, 

His soul is safe, his life ’s amended.” 

Jacob Behmen, 


Dr. GeorGEe Wiuson (1818—. 359), 
22nd.—To his sister, this eminent physician said, 
* How can I ever thank you for all your kindness? ” 
For the first time she expressed her consciousness of 
his state by saying, “ You are going home, dear.” 
With distinctness he uttered the words, “ I have been 
an unworthy servant of aworthy and gracious Master.” 
Then the voice broke, and only one more word could 
be distinguished—“ Sin!” and then came the end. 
“Hark! He turns the admitting key, 
Smiles in love, and welcomes me : 
Glorious forms of angels bright 
Clothe me in the raiment white, 
Whilst their sweet-toned voices say, 
* For the rest wait thou till the judgment day. 
Dr. G. Wilson. 


(coramMpapivus, GERMAN REFORMER (1482—1531). 
23rd.—As his friends gathered round his bed, he said 
to them, “I will tell you something new. Ina short 
time I shall be with the Lord Jesus.” One of them 
inquired if the light incommoded him. Putting his 
hand on his heart, he replied, “ There is light enough 
here!” After repeating the 51st Psalm, he exclaimed, 
“Lord Jesus, help me!” and died. 
** Weep not, my Redeemer lives 
Heaven-ward springing from the dust, 
Clear-eyed Hope her comfort gives; 
Faith, heaven’s champion, bias trust ; 
Love eternal whispers nigh, 
* Child of God, fear not to die!’ ’—Arndt. 


Joun Knox (1505—1572). 
24th.—After the evening prayers were read, Dr. 
Preston asked him if he had heard them? ‘ Would to 
God,” he replied, “that you and all menhad heard them 
as I have heard them; I praise God for that heavenly 


h, 


sound.” About eleven o’clock he gave a deep sig 
and said, “ Now it is come!” then, sighing twice, 


expired without a struggle. 





“ Now, though evening shadows blacken, 
And no star comes through the gloom, 
On I move, nor will I slacken 
Sail, though verging tow’rds the tomb: 
Bright beyond, on heaven’s high strand, 
Lo the light-house! land! land! land!’’—Montgomery, 


Dr. Isaac Warts (1674—1748). 
25th,—* The business of a Christian,” said thedying 
man, “is to bear the will of God as well as to do it. 
If I were in health I could only be doing that, and 
that I may do now. The best thing in obedience is 
a regard to the will of God, and the way-to that is to 
get our inclinations and aversions as much mortified 
as we can.” His physician said to him, “‘ You have 
taught us how to live, and now you are teaching us 
how to die.” He replied, “ Yes.” It was then hoped 
that he experienced the comfort of such words as— 
“JT will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” He an- 
swered, “Idoso.” And thus tranquilly he fell asleep. 
** Hear what the voice from heaven proclaims 
For all the pious dead ; 
They die in Jesus and are blessed ; 
How kind their slumbers are! 
From suffering and from sin released, 
And freed from every snare.”— Watts, 


GENERAL Sir H. Havetock (1795—1857). 
And now came the hour of Christian triumph for 
the veteran soldier. To Sir James Outram he said, 
“For more than forty years I have so ruled my life 
that when death came I might face it without fear.” 
Seeing his son standing by his bedside, he looked at 
him kindly, and addressed to him his last words, saying, 
“Come, my son, and see how a Christian can die!” 
“ Heis gone. Heaven’s will is best! 

Indian turf o’er-lies his breast. 

Guarded to a soldier’s grave 

By the bravest of the brave; 

And the prize he sought and won, 

Was the crown for duty done.” 





CarpinaL Wotusey (1471—1530). 
28th.—The cardinal, speaking to his attendants, 
said, “‘ By eight of the clock ye shall lose your master ; 
for my time draweth near that I must depart out of 
this world.” He spoke of the king, his master, con- 
cluding with these remarkable words, the last he ever 
uttered, “ And this I will say, that had I served God 
as diligently as I have done the king, he would not 
have given me over thus in my grey hairs. Howbeit, 
this is the just reward that I must receive for all my 
worldly diligence and pains, only to satisfy his vain 
pleasure, not regarding my godly duty.” His voice 
now failed him, and, soon after, he exvired, and at the 
very time he himself anticipated. 
** About the hour of eight (which he himself 

Foretold should be his last), full of repentance, 

Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.” 

Shakespeare, 
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GOLDENHUE: THE STORY OF A SHELL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR FOREFATHERS IN HISTORY,” 


CHAPTER I. 

OWN, down, down, far beneath the 
bright sparkling sea—tthe wild raging 
grasping sea, the still calm sea—far 

lay some beautiful 

The tops sparkled with dia- 


beneath it all, 
caverns, 
monds, the sides were bright with pearls and gems, 
the floors were covered with sea-flowers, and every- 
where around, within, without, seaweeds—red, pink, 





green, scarlet, orange, white, of every colour and of 
every shade—waved in the gentle currents. 

There the sea was ever still and calm; no storms 
broke within those caverns, no rude rushing wind, 
driving all before it. Protecting them from all that 
could harm, huge coral reefs rose as gigantic 
guardians, 

The busy tiny sea-workmen built 
and higher. Would they some day raise their lofty 
branches so near the surface as to endanger the 
noble ships that sailed magnificently on the waves? 
Would they at last grow to a lovely island, and shel- 
ter other inhabitants than shells and fishes and weeds ? 
shell had lived for long; 
and thither, borne on the 


ever higher 


In these caverns a little 
sometimes floating hither 
laughing ripples; sometimes diving amidst the sea- 
weeds, and at others resting on the coral reef. 

All was bright and gay. The fishes came and went, 
and new shells arrived, rocked in by the busy waves. 
Each had some grand history to tell of the world 
outside, and the little shell—Goldenhue—was never 
tired of listening to their stories. She got them to 
tell her all they had seen and heard and done. 
wonderful she thought everything about the sea, but 
more wonderful still was what they told her about 
some place called “ Earth,’ where there was no sea. 

Some of the shells had been washed up on it, but 
oh! how the sun had burnt them, and when the sea 
again covered them they were glad to fall back into 
the faithful waters, and by-and-by to find their way 
to the caverns, 

“ How did you find your way back?” asked Golden- 
hue, “after going such a long long way?” 

“T don’t know,” the shell would answer; ‘somehow 
or other; but don’t you be thinking of leaving the 
caverns and following my example.” 

Goldenhue smiled, “I’m not so sure of that,” she 
said. 

“Tt is very fine and very wonderful to see such 
numbers of new things, but there are many troubles, 
many dangers,” returned the other; “I did not get 
broken, but I saw many poor things lying on the 
sands broken and spoilt.” 

“And why should not I be as lucky as you were ?” 
asked Goldenhue; “I am smaller, and could creep 
inte shelter where you could not.” 


Very | 





ETC. 


“ Don’t try it, don’t try it,” said the other. 
Goldenhue moved gently away, not dashing here 
and there through theweeds, but swimming quietly, 
and dreaming of that other world. 

Presently she saw a dolphin near her. 

“ Dolphin,” she said. She was not a bit afraid of 
him, though he was such a great fellow. She knew 
him well, and he had always been kind to her. She 
was such a little roaming thing that there was hardly 
a shell, or a weed, or a fish, in the c.verns, that had 
not, some time or other, found themselves talking to 
Goldenhue. 

“Dolphin,” she said. 

“Well, little Goldenhue, here you are again; what 
now?” 

“Dolphin, you have always been good to me, will 
you help me?” 

The Dolphin splashed, took a race in the water, 
and then came back. 

“Help you, little Goldenhue ? What shall I help 
you about? Next time I set sail and go leaping above 
the waters and surprise the earth-men, shall I take 
you with me?” 

“Oh ‘that’s just it, Dolphin, I want to voyage,” 
she cried; but the Dolphin wriggled all over with 
laughter, and took another race. 

“ And shall I throw you right at them, Goldenhue, 
and leave you to hear their stories?” he asked, as he 
came back to her. 

“Yes, yes, yes! the very thing I want. How good 
you are, dear Dolphin! when are you going ?” 

Then the kind old Dolphin kept quite still; he did 


| not run races, and he did not wriggle any more. 


“Little Goldenhue does not really want to go?” 
he asked. 

“Indeed I do, Dolphin!” F 

“No, no,” he said, “little frail thing, the great 


| waters would bruise you; the hard rocks would break 


you to pieces. You are not fit to be anywhere but in 
these beautiful caverns.” 

“Don’t, Dolphin, don’t. I will go, I must go; 
and if you won’t help me, I must just get away 
alone.”’ 

‘How shall you get over the coral reefs?” and 
this time a little quiver of laughter ran through the 
Dolphin, for he knew she did not know her way, and 
how long it would take her to find it; he knew also 
that very likely she would tire of the search, and give 
it up. 

“T shall be able to find my way and get over them 
Dolphin, somehow. I'll rise on the waves, a little 
every day, and at night I will rest in the crevices, 
and at the end I will get into the oecan, somehow.” 
echoed the Dolphin wriggling. But 


’ 


* Somehow,’ 


’ Goldenhue was angry, and a little wave coming by 
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she laid herself on it, and rushed away, not listen- ' 
ing to the Dolphin’s calls. 

All the rest of that bright afternoon and evening 
she hid herself deep down amidst the sea-weeds. It 
began to get darker and darker; night was coming 
quickly on, and she heard the Dolphin’s voice. | 

“Has no one seen wy little wilful Goldenhue, I | 
have spent hours looking for her,” and then he passed 
on very quietly and smoothly, not splashing and 
racing as usual, 

At first she was very glad to think he should have | 
so much trouble to find her, but soon she began won- 
dering why he should take so much trouble; every | 
one called her “ wilful,” and she was very angry with | 
them for it, but somehow when the Dolphin said it, | 
it always made her sorry. She came out from the 
sea-weed, but it was quite dark, and she dared not go 
forth alone to seek the Dolphin, though she longed 
to make friends with him again, so she gently raised 
herself into alittle crevice, till the dark night should 
be passed, and morning dawn. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue bright morning came at last, and Goldenhue 
awoke to find the Dolphin watching her with his 
merry black eyes. 

“ Well, wilful ?” he said. 

“Oh, Dolphin 

“Oh, Dolphin, what?” 

“Dear old Dolphin, I am sorry for being wilful to 
you, and I would not come out when I heard you 
looking for me last night.” 

The old Dolphin’s eyes grew very bright, and he 
gave them a great snap, and took a longer dart than 
usual through the water, before he came back again. 

“Well, Goldenhue, if you are sorry for being 
wilful you don’t want to go any more?” he asked. 

Goldenhue expected to see him wriggle, but, no, 
he was very still, and she was very still too. 

“Well?” said the Dolphin, but it was too much 
for him, and as he said it, Goldenhue saw a quiver 
begin. 

“Yes! yes! I do want to go! every bit as much! 
more, even!” 

Then the Dolphin began to tell her all he had 
seen ; all the joy and happiness and fun, and all the 
troubles and difficulties. It took a long time, but he 
tried to tell her all, that she might nct go unwarned. 
As he finished, he said, “I am going to-morrow; do 
you still want to come?” 

“Yes, Dolphin.” 





| little wilful thing. 





“But, Goldenhue, there is one thing more I must | 
tell you. After we pass the coral reefs we must | 
separate. I have my work to do, as I told you, and 
I must go a long way. That is one reason why 1| 
cannot bear you to come; if I could be with you it 
would be different.” 

“Never mind about it, Dolphin ; don’t be afraid ; 


I shall be all right. To-morrow then, Délphin, 
Hurrah!” 

The morrow came. Goldenhue looked a last adieu 
to her cavern-home. “Ah, how wise I shall be 
when I come back!” she said, and then she clung 
to the Dolphin, till they were beyond the coral reefs. 

« Here we are, Goldenhue,” he said, at last, and 
there they were, sure enough, out on the boundless 
ocean. 

“ How strong the sea is here,” said little Golden- 
hue; “I need never be afraid of sinking. Oh, I long 
to be gone, I long to be gone! Dolphin, is that your 
way? This shall be mine.” 

“Not too quickly, my little Goldenhue,” said the 
Dolphin. “I wonder if I shall ever see you again, 
I am sorry I brought you now. 
I wish I could think of you safe in the caverns during 
my long travels.” 

“No, no, Dolphin; think of me every day going 
further and further; seeing fresh wonders every 
hour. Why do you fear, Dolphin? No fear-——” 

But when she looked into the kind old Dolphin’s 
sorrowful face, she too felt a little sad; she thanked 
him gratefully for taking care of her, and promised 
faithfully to be very careful, and to try and find her 
way back to the caverns in time for his visit the 
following year. 

Then they parted. 

* Good-bye, my little wilful,” said the Dolphin, as 
she floated off on a wave, whilst he watched her till 
she was out of sight. Then he snapped his bright 
eyes, and dashed off. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

1. Mention some passage which shows the harsh 
way in which the Edomites treated the children of 
Judah, and for which God’s judgment afterwards 
came down upon them. 

2. In Matthew v. 37, our blessed Lord says, 
“Let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.’ 
What writer in the Old Testament gives similar 
advice? Quote passage. 

3. What means did some of the Jews use 
show to others that they were fasting ? 

4. It says in 2 Corinthians xi. 24, “Of the Jews 

ve times received I forty stripes save one.” State 
the law as to the number of stripes, and why St. 
Paul received only “ forty save one.” 

5. With what words did our Lord restrain 
those Jews who would have stoned a woman whom 
they brought to Him ? 

6. In what way did Elisha the prophet show to 
Joash, King of Israel, that he would conquer the 
Syrians ? 

7. What is stated of Asahel, the brother of 


to 


| Joab, David’s chief captain, to show his swiftness 


in running ? 
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‘Ji, N the dying days of autumn, When life was overshadowed, 
4 When the year had almost sped, | And the future hid from sight, 
‘>> When the sunny hours had vanished, I stood beside the river 

And youth and spring had fled, *Mid the dusky shades of night, 
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And the voices of the waters, 
As they rippled far below, 
Seemed the wailing notes of sorrow 
And the murmurings of woe ; 
For my troubled soul was weary 
Of its heavy load of care, 
And the “ still small voice” was silenced 
By the promptings of despair. 


But as I stood, still musing, 
High above the sky grew bright, 
And the moon with silv’ry splendour 
Scattered all the clouds of night; 





And her white track, softly gleaming 
On each dancing ripple’s crest, 

Seemed a messenger swift speeding 
To tell of coming rest. 


But the distant town-lights whispered 
That my work was not yet done, 
I must bear my burden bravely, 
For a space the hard race run; 
While the mossy churehyard stretching 
To the flowing river’s shore, 
Seemed the portal to that heaven 
Where the weary work no more. 
G. W. 








AN. EARNEST LIFE: 
LESSONS FROM THE CHARACTER AND ADMINISTRATION OF SAMUEL. 


BY THE REV. PD. MOORE, M.A., VICAR. OF HOLY TRINITY, PADDINGTON, CHAPLAIN-IN-ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


‘* And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, and did let none of his words fall to the ground,”’—1 Sam, iii. 19. 


‘HE administration of Samuel fills up 
| a very important place in the external 
history of the Jewish nation. He was 
the last of the Judges, and in all 
respects the greatest of them—the 
greatest in power, the greatest in the number of 
offices he combined, the greatest in real.strength 
of character. His history would be a profitable 
study for us were it only forthe light it throws on 
the spirit and usages of the times. But his cha- 
racter is one of singular simplicity and beauty in 
itself. Devout from childhood, consistent in middle 
life, honoured and happy in his .old age, there is 
hardly a passage in his life we can contemplate 
which does. not present something to excite our 
veneration and esteem. Whether we look upon 
him as the “asked of God,” or as the prophet of the 





Lord, or as the judge of Israel, as the setter-up: 
of kingdoms, or as the faithful reprover and terror - 


of princes, we see the greatness of early destiny 
cleaving to him to the last. “And Samuel grew, 
and the Lord was with him, and did let none of 
his words fall to the ground.” 


I. In studying the character of this eminent 
servant of God, we may call attention, first, to some 
of the early advantages of Samuel, taken in con- 
nection with the peculiar circumstances of his 
birth. 

He was in a special sense a child of prayer, 
having been given in answer to the earnest suppli- 
cations of Hannah, at a time when she was subject 
to the cruel taunts of Elkanah’s other wife, Penin- 
nah; and it was on this account she called his 
name Samuel, saying, “ Because I have asked him 
of the Lord.” Her gratitude for the gift showed 


itself in the sublime hymn contained in the second 
chapter. Full of tenderness as that composition is, 





of poetry, of graceful womanly eloquence, we invite 
attention to it in passing, because of its containing 
one of those subtle references to the Messiah which 
are always interesting to trace out in the Old Tes- 
tament. And it is observable that of Christ, as 
Christ—that is, as “the Lord’s anointed,” and as 
such designated by the unction of the Holy One to 
all the offices of prophet, priest, and king—the 
first Scriptural intimation we have is found in this 
song of Hannah. At the conclusion of her hymn, 
we find this. holy woman carried onward in a rapt 
spirit of prophetic frenzy to the glory of the latter 
day, to the consummation of the great mystery 
of Providence, to the establishment of universal 
order, to the erection of a throne of spiritual judi- 
cature, and to the unchangeable and permanent 
glory of the Redeemer’s kingdom. “The adver- 
saries of the Lord shall be broken to pieces; out 
of heayen shall He thunder upon them: the Lord 
shall judge the ends of the earth; and He shall 
give strength unto His king, and exalt the horn of 
His anointed.” 

Not. content, however, with giving the child a 
sacred name, this mother in Israel resolved that no 
time should be lost in preparing him for sacred 
employments. The child, she remembered, was a 
dedicated child, made over to God and His service 
before his birth: —“If thou wilt give unto thine 
handmaid aman child, then will I give him unto 
the Lord all the days of his life.” And this vow 
she kept with sacred fidelity. She observed all the 
regulations required of the mother of a Nazarite; 
and even declined to accompany her husband to 
the yearly sacrifice, on the plea that the shortness 
of the time the child would be with her made it 
necessary that all other duties should give way to 
those of maternal tenderness and piety. How long 
the child remained at home we are not told. The 
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narrative merely says, “till she had weaned him” | him continually the secret and silent prayer, but 


—an expression which, according to Jewish usages, 
would probably mean till he was three years of 
age. We cannot doubt, however, that a woman of 
Hannah’s fervent piety would lay the foundation 
of much good even at this early period. Without 
any great religious precociousness—a thing as little 
to be desired in the infant mind as precociousness 
of any other kind—there are passive impressions 
for good made upon the heart of children, almost 
without any direct oral teaching at all. They see 
a sanctified influence pervading the household, long 
before they know what it is. And the solemnities 
of family worship, and occasional glimpses into the 
closet life of their parents, and the care taken to 
make them value as a privilege the duty of offering 


| 


up little prayers and making little petitions for | 
early advantages as they develop themselves in 


themselves, all help to draw out the religious sen- 
sibilities, and that without any undue straining of 
the mental powers. 

But let us see how this pious mother performed 
unto the Lord her vows. If we admire her devotion 
to the child till he was three years ofage, how much 
more shall we applaud her pious magnanimity 
in then giving him up! Enough for her, however, 


that the “ Lord had need of him;” and, therefore, | 


providing herself with the accustomed offering, 
she goes up with him to the house of the Lord in 
Shiloh. There she meets with Eli the priest, who, 
on the former occasion, had unwittingly accused 
her of drunkenness. And having made herself 
known to him, she solemnly commits the child to 
his future guardianship. And she said, “Oh my 
lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, Iam the woman 
that stood by thee here, praying unto the Lord. 
For this child I prayed; and the Lord hatht given 
me my petition which I asked of Him: therefore 
also I have lent him to the Lord; as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” There is a cha- 
racter of moral greatness in this conduct of Hannah 
which makes us augur the best things for the cha- 
racter of the future man. It exhibits a noble 
struggle between piety and affection, between 
the Christian and the mother, between the selfish- 
ness which would have kept the child at home to 
gratify parental feelings, and the true love which 
would send him anywhere and leave him any- 
where, so only that he might be prepared and 
fitted for doing the work of God in the world. 
And now, at this early age, the child is left to 
take up his abode in one of the little domiciles at- 
tached to the Tabernacle, that so his earliest years 
might be hallowed by sacred associations, passing 
from his chamber to the house of the Lord, and 
retiring to rest by the light of the lamp of God. 
Meanwhile, the mother returns to her home at 
Ramah. Her future intercourse with the child is 
restricted to once a year. Her hands may weave 
for him the little coat; her heart may send up for 


for anything else in the fortunes of that heaven- 
sent child, she must trust to the holy counsels of 
Eli, and to the faithfulness of a covenant-keepir g 
God. That Eli should have accepted such a trust 
was a proof that he was satisfied that the matter was 
of the Lord. It was not long before he saw why. 
That child was being raised up of God to reprove 
him for his sad unfaithfulness; to eorrect the 
disorders of that ill-governed and neglected 
household, and soon to supply the place of those 
degenerate priests who had already brought 
scandal upon the worship of Israel, and were 
destined ere long to bring down his grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. 


II. But we pass on to note the results of these 


the personal qualities of Samuel. 

At a very early age were these qualities mani- 
fested. In his case, especially, was it seen to be 
true that the child is the father of the man—inso- 
much that there is the same diligence in the dis- 
charge of appointed duties, the same courteous 
bearing toward all around him, the same un- 
swerving regard to all that concerned the honour 
of God, in the child who ministered before the 
Lord at Shiloh as in the prophet who appealed 
to the harvest thunder to seal his mission on 
the plains of Gilgal. 

(1) Thus, look at his faithful discharge of his 
duties in the house of God, and his ready subjec- 
tion to the authority of Eli. The age at which it 
is common to assume he received his midnight call 
in the Temple is about fifteen. The duties of youths 
at that age were probably to assist the priest in ar- 
ranging the various utensils of the Tabernacle, in 
preparing for the daily sacrifice, and especially in 
rising early in the morning to open the doors of 
the house of God. No part of such ordinary duty 
are we led to suppose was it to obey any midnight 
call from the ministering priest, nor does the 
sound sleep of youth commonly discover any 
alacrity to attend to such calls. But Samuel’s 
ready and practised obedience attends on the in- 
stant. The first time he hears his own name called 
he ran unto Eli, we are told, and said, ‘‘ Here am I.” 
Was not this a fruit of that pious mother’s teach- 
ing, which, at three years of age, taught him that 
duty must be thought of before anythinz else. 
Elkanah’s was not a home for a child to wish to 
leave. But what is life’s lesson or life’s work but 
to learn to obey? And so the boy did obey, asking 
no questions. Unreasonable it might be te be 
called up, just as he was laid down to sleep; but 
duty was his pole-star, he could not err in fol- 


lowing that. The great captain of our age, we know, 
used to say the same thing; and, when inter- 


preted by Christian principles, nothing can be 
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better tor us as a rule of conduct. It rids us 
of conjectures, aud speculations, and calculated 
results, taking us up to the right of a thing at 
once. Samuel, as we find a few chapters onward, 
made a striking application of his own favourite 
principle in the case of Saul. In neglecting to des- 
troy the Amalekites, the monarch pretended to see 
certain evils that would arise from doing a com- 
manded thing. “But the commanded thing,” 
answers this man of strong duty, “is in God’s 
sight the only acceptable thing.” “ Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” 

(2) Note again the beautiful humility and 
modest deportment of Samuel, under the circum- 
stances of his vision, as well as his consideration 
for the feelings of the aged Eli in regard to the 


this early popularity the sacred peniman falls 
almost into the same language which the evan- 
gelist has used with regard to tke holy child Jesus, 
saying, “ And the child Samuel grew on, and was 
in favour both with the Lord and also with men.” 
It seems hardly necessary to remark that to attract 
such consenting suffrages is a rare excellence. The 
world does not commonly take part with God in 
honouring and loving good men. But it seems 
as if in this case God would youchsafe an especial 
fulfilment of that part of his message to Eli, 
“Them that honour me I will honour.” God is 


honoured by parental piety, honoured by youth- 


divulging of it. To have had a vision at all might | 
well have puffed up the pride of such a youth; for | 


such things were very uncommon. The word of 


the Lord, we read, was precious; in those days | 


there was no open vision. There had been none 
in the sense of a direct prophetic message from the 


time of Joshua. And now, in the person ofamere | 


boy, there is to be inaugurated a new series of 
prophecies or communications of the Divine will to 
mankind, which is to suffer no material interrup- 
tion till the days of Malachi. Yet no great elation 
of spirit is discovered by this heaven-favoured 
youth, no impatient haste to proclaim to the 
world that he has had visions and revelations of 
the Lord; but on the contrary there is a calm 
return to the ordinary duties of his station, the 


master’s house. 

Especially delicate and touching is the tender- 
ness exhibited by Samuel towards the aged Eli. 
As a youth of ordinary observation and intelli- 
gence he could hardly fail to notice in the conduct 
of the judge of Shiloh much that was very re- 
prehensible, much that was calculated to diminish 
his sentiments oft moral respect, making it a 
matter of astonishment to him how a good man 
such as Eli was could hear of the profane levity 
of his sons and restrain them not. But Samuel 
evidently was not one either to rejoice in bad 
men’s sins or to take pleasure in good men’s 
infirmities. The thought of open degradation to 
be visited on his revered superior, of a public 
condemnation overtaking two of the ministers of 
God, of the reproach and shame which would 
thus accrue to the worship of the God of Israel, 
made him keep silence, and, until compelled by 
the importunity of Eli, he would not make the 
matter of the vision known. 

Such beautiful features of character, we are not 
surprised to find, won for Samuel the esteem of all 
around him. It is remarkable that in describing 


ful obedience, honoured by a holy dedication of 
man’s choicest and best to His service, and the 
man whose name is associated with such qualities 
shall himself be honoured before God and men. 

(3) But let us dwell a little, in the last place, 
on the gracious tokens vouchsafed to Samuel of 
the Divine favour and acceptance. 

This is especially observable in the circumstances 
of his prophetic call. The times he lived in were 
times of great spiritual ignorance and declension, 
insomuch that, of Samuel himself we are told, that 
“he did not yet know the Lord”—that is, did not 
know Him in that happy, saving, spiritual sense, 
which he was permitted to do after the vision. 
Hence his utter unpreparedness for a Divine com- 
munication; his persuasion, even after the voice 
from the holy place had spoken to him a third 
time, that the voice could be no other than the 


voice of Eli, unable, until instructed by the aged 
_ seer, to realise the possibility of God holding dis- 
signal honour of the vision being forgotten in the | 
thought of the evil which was coming upon his | 


course with man. But all at once his eyes are 
opened, and he returns to his place with humble 
and reverent expectation of a renewal of the vision. 
And at the fourth time the Angel-Jehovah stood 
visibly before him, when the youthful prophet, 
without any sign of trepidation or amazement, 


makes answer to the voice that called him, 


“ Speak, for thy servant heareth.” 

In this slowness of Samuel, and, indeed, of Eli 
too, to recognise the voice of God when He speaks, 
we have too true a representation of the manner 
in which Divine calls are received by ourselves. 
God very often speaks to us once, twice, yea, 
even thrice, and we discern not the voice of Him 
that speaketh. He speaks powerfully by the 
preached word, and we think it is only the voice 
of a man; He speaks loudly by the warnings of 
His providence, but we refer the matter not to 
Him, but to the secondary agency which He sees 
fit to employ; He speaks to us by the still small 
voice of His spirit, by prickings at the heart, and 
stirrings of conscience, and uneasy emotions of 
doubt and fear, yet, after a little parleying with 
the deceived heart, we persuade ourselves, with 
Samuel, it is all a mistake, and we “go and lie 
down again.” 
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Only observe here that when Samuel went and 
lay down, he lay down not to slumber, but to 
listen; not to encourage insensibility, but to keep 
his ear open for the next heavenly sound that 
should be addressed to him. And if we would 
always do this, God would, as in Samuel’s case, 
repeat the vision. By His ministers, by His Spirit, 
by His providence, He would call to us again and 
again, till grace had made the call effectual, and 
the heart was opened to receive His word. Very 
profitable will this part of our history be to us, if 
it show us the wisdom of cultivating a waiting and 
obedient spirit in the use of ordinances; if it make 
us go up to the house of God expecting that the 
Lord will speak to us. To Samuel the Lord 
spake by name—“ Samuel, Samuel.” But what 
if, by the lips of one of His ministering servants, 
you hear your state described, your character dis- 
sected, your habits of life held up to view, the 
very trains of feeling and thought reproduced 
which had passed through your mind in the 
closet; in a word, your inmost conscience so 
directly appealed to, that it seems as if you 
almost heard your very name called out—can this 
be other than the Lord speaking to you? and 
will you refuse to throw yourself into a lis- 
tening and obedient posture of soul, and say, 
‘* Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth ? ” 

(4) But among the many tokens of the Divine 
favour towards Samuel, none is more remarkable 
than that which was vouchsafed when about to lay 
down his office—an occasion on which it was per- 
mitted him to call down thunder and rain from 
heaven in vindication of his prophetic honour and 
authority. This was towards the close of his life, 
and was designed for the double purpose of im- 
pressing the people with reverence for the character 
and counsels of Samuel, as well as convincing them 
of their own wickedness in asking a king. The 
entire scene brings out the character of Samuel 
in all its peculiar strength and dignity ; and the 
effect of his remonstrance on the people, for the 
time at all events, was all that could be desired. 
They confessed their sin, did homage to their ill- 
use’. prophet, trembled before the demonstration 
cf uis power to prevail with God, and threw them- 
se ves upon his forgiveness and his prayers. 

Ihe lessons of this part of the history we can only 
glance at. Thus Samuel was careful to show the 
people that neither the granting of their foolish 
request to have a king set over them, nor the suc- 
cess which followed, must be taken as any proof 
that the Lord was pleased with them. True, God 
had said to him, “ Hearken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they say unto thee;” but He had 
said this in anger, even as when He gave Balaam 
permission to go back with the messengers, or 
when He gave meat to the Israelites for their lusts. 
Oh, how useful is the lesson for all of us, that a 














granted prayer may not always be a_heaven- 
sanctioned prayer! We know that, without so 
directly contravening the commands of God as 
the Israelites did, we may, and often do, set our 
hearts upon objects of doubtful lawfulness. God 
warns us, in ways that we cannot mistake, that 
He does not wish us tohave them. But we wrestle 
and struggle against these indications ; fondly and 
presumptuously imagine that we know our own 
interests better than God knows them; till at 
length He suffers Himself to be coerced into a 
consent, permits us tohave our own way, saying 
to the angels that do His bidding, as of old He 
said to Samuel, ‘‘ Hearken unto the voice of the 
people, in all that they say unto thee.” 

But look at Samuel’s method of dealing with the 
Israelites on this occasion, lastly, as it insome way 
represents God’s method of dealing with the con- 
sciences of sinners now. Samuel’s first appeal to 
the people, we observe, was addressed to their 
rational intelligence, to their sense of what was 
due to their own interest as a nation. They were 
putting aking over their heads who would make 
slaves of them, one who would lash them with 
whips and chastise them with scorpions. After 
this, He addresses himself to their consciences ; 
remonstrates with them on their ingratitude, their 
disobedience, and their sin. And then, last of all, 
he appeals to their fears; calls their attention to 
the sky as it gathers blackness, and the thunder 
as it mutters angrily, and the strangeness of that 
wild harvest storm, as if Jehovah were about to. 
speak from the whirlwind, and to sweep them away 
from the face of the earth. And in like manner 
does God deal with us. In the mild and ten- 
der accents of One greater than Samuel He ad- 
dresses us as reasonable beings. “How long, ye 
simple ones, will ye love simplicity? O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself. Turn ye, turn ye, why will 
ye die P” Then comes an appeal to our consciences, 
to our sense of the ingratitude to God, involved 
in our disobedience and rejection of the claims of 
Christ; and we are told to think of the pains and 
tears and strong cries which have gone up for our 
deliverance; to think of the love of the Father 
as it calls, and the blood of the Son as it speaks, 
and the grace of the Spirit as it draws; and yet 
we would not come. But oh! if these beseech- 
ings fail, what must be the Saviour’s last appeal, 
and when? and where? Oh! it must be to the 
thunder of the Divine indignation, to the rain and 
the floods as they beat upon the heads of those 
who will not have God to rule over them, and 
that too in the day of the final harvest, when the 
angel shall thrust in his sickle and cast in every 
offending cluster into the wine-press of the wrath 
of God. 

Thus Samuel is made unio us a sign, and his 
last words to the people on that occasion may 
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well be our words. That harvest-storm passed 
away, the hearts of the people seemed bowed 
as the heart of one man, in penitence, in shame, 
in prayer, in godly fear. Shall they be left thus, 
without promise, without hope? Is this the 
manner of the Father of spirits towards his 
humbled and stricken children? Oh no, the 
words of encouragement follow. 
they are ours; they belong to all of us who have 


They are yours, | 


a part in the faith of God’s elect, assuring us of 
pardon for the past, and, against all our indwelling 
infirmities, promising us grace for the time to 
come. “Fear not, ye have done all this wicked- 
ness, yet turn not aside from following the Lord, 
but serve the Lord with all your heart. For the 
Lord will not forsake His people, for His great 
Name’s sake; because it hath pleased the Lord 
to make you His people.” Amen. 





BORN FOR THE CROWN. 


v, 
NE summer morning, in a city church, 
I waited ere the service had begun, 
4S” And marked the sunbeams fall with many a 
tint 
Athwart my book, Raising my eyes to see 
The reason, I beheld the gorgeous hues 
Stream from a tiny lancet-window, where 
Was scrolled this legend :— 
A bright spirit-form 

Stooped earthward with an infant in its arms, 
While up to heaven a boy with golden hair 


But, ’mid the Christmas mirth, 
All worldly pleasure to alloy, 
Their darling passed from earth. 


Stretched his thin arms into the air, 

As though he saw that angel fair, 
And could no longer stay: 

Saw, too, his baby-brother there, 
And sped from earth away. 





Stretched both his arms, and smiled to greet the angel. | 


Above the window were enshrined two names— 
One of a boy who died in early spring, 

The other passed away at Ciuristmas-tide ; 

And underneath, a fragment—“ Modo nati, 

Jam coronati,” “ Lately born, now crowned!” 
This, and no more. Yet all the history 
Unrolled itself before me as I read. 


*‘ Born for the crown, ye must not stay, 
Dear children come with me away.” 
And, ’spite the parents’ tears, 
An angel bore a babe one day 
Up to the heavenly spheres. 


Yet one remained, a happy boy, 
Light of the home, his parents’ joy ; 





Born not for strife, but for the crown, 

Oh, who would tie those spirits down ! 
Who would not dry the tear, 

Though Heaven at first might seem to frown, 
But now is, ah, so near! 


The same bright crown we hope for now 
Gleams there upon each baby-brow ; 
They, spared the weary fight, 
Which often make our spirits bow, 
Bask in their home of light. 


Then,-be our waiting short or long, 
May we, too, learn the angels’ song 
When “ former things” are past, 
And we shall join the white-robed throng 
Of God’s redeemed at last ! 
CHARLES Morass, 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. Tuirp Series. No. 1. MISSIONARIES. 


Chapter to be read—St. Luke x. (part of). 

My, SUSNTRODUCTION. Have often heard of 
@G V7" the twelve disciples—always with Christ, 
* learning of Him; sometimes buying 
food for the party (Jobn iv. 8); some- 
times going with Christ to people’s 
houses (John ii. 2), seeing all His miracles, listening 
to His discourses; but always being prepared for 
their future work of teaching after His departure. 

The time now drawing near for Christ’s death; in 
six months would be given up to be crucified. Where 
was He to be rejected? and by whom? His own 






people received Him not, but would give Him up to 
the Gentiles (Matt. xvii. 22). How would they be 
punished? Their beautiful city destroyed, and they 
dispersed all over the world; but they must first be 
taught more about Him; must be warned more fully. 
Who shall be sent to do this? Cannot spare the 
disciples ; has much still to teach them. Will send 
some special messengers. 

I. Tue Seventy Messencers. (Read 1—3.) 
Where could Christ find such messengers? Had 
been preaching for nearly three years in Galilee. 
Many believed on Him; do we know who they were? 
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Names unknown on earth, written in heaven (Rev. 
xxi. 27). How many were chosen? and were they 
fit persons? Notice two things. (1) Their education. 
They had been with Christ (see Actsi. 21, 22); heard 
His words to the disciples; shared, as it were, their 
teaching ; had imbibed the Spirit of Christ ; were fit 
to go and tell others of Him. (2) Their willingness. 
This not always the case with those who came to 
Christ. Remind of rich young man; also of those in 
Luke ix. 57—62. 

II. Tue Instructions. (Read 4—15.) (1) Their 
dress and food. What were they not to take with 
them? Why no second supplies of clothes? Would 
soon return; were only messengers sent for short 
time; were to be as pilgrims—not loiter, not stop, 
but do their work and then return. Where were 
they to stay ? (ver. 7.) Why not move about ? Would 
appear as if discontented. Whatever people took 
them in first to have the honour of entertaining them. 
(2) Their powers. What were they todo to the sick ? 
So had same miraculous powers to show that apostles 
had; would help them much to gain a hearing. 

Now let children picture the men starting on their 
journey ; how many together ? (ver. 1)—so would be 
thirty-five different sets. How eager they would be 
to go! They are not to stop and salute any; they 
must just do the work given them. Now take two 
cases—their being received and their being rejected. 
(1) Received. What are they first to do to the house ? 
(ver. 5)—that is, ask for a blessing on it. Now they 
will enter the house; explain their errand; i.e., tell 
their story—the King is coming; we are His messen- 
gers; repent and believe. But what have they to 
show? So they go into the sick person’s room, and 
healhim: in whose name? Then they gladly sit down 
to a meal, and then leave. This plan repeated in 
every place where they are received; but is this 
always the case? Sometimes they are (2) rejected. 
They reach a city ; no one invites them in; they tell 





the same story, it is disbelieved; what are they to 
do? Not stay there, but goon. The King has been 
near, but these people refuse to receive Him. Dis- 
pleasure must be shown. What are the seventy todo? 
(ver. 11.) What warning does Christ pronounce on 
these cities? To what other cities does He refer? 
Remind of the cities of Sodom—utterly destroyed with 
little or no warning because of their wickedness, 

III. THe Return. (Read 17—22.) The seventy 
gone ; Christ and His disciples talk together; look out 
anxiously for their return. At last two come back, 
then other two, till whole seventy return. What 
news ? how received? what success? They tell their 
tale. Not only healed sick, but even devils own their 
power. 

IV. Pracricat Lessons. (1) All can be useful to 
Christ. Who would have thought that these seventy 
would be selected to preach and work miracles! Yet 
what success they had! Leteach ask himself, What 
can I do? Even a child may do something. Remind 
of the little maid (2 Kings v. 3). Best thing to do 
is to set a good example; to use influence for good. 
(2) The blessing of receiving Christ, Where they re- 
ceived these messengers, Christ said they received 
Him; peace was to rest on their house. So still, 
where Christ is, there is peace; a happy family 
happy home, blessings on parents, children, servants, 
all who serve the Lord. (8) The danger of rejecting 
Christ. Perhaps never may have another warning 
therefore now is the time to seek Christ. He is near 
to all who call upon Him. 


Questions to be answered. 


. Why did Christ want special messengers now P 
. Describe the qualification of the seventy. 

Give some of the instructions given them. 

. What happened when they were received ? 

5. Describe their return. 

6. What lessons may we learn ? 


Time © be 
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signs of life only the sweet ripples of their breathing 
slumber. Even the frowning towers of Craigavon 
Castle were crowned with light, and as for the hills 
and cliffs, they were aglow with colour, for the phos- 
phorescent lias of the limestone rocks sparkled like 
many-hued gems. 

As Mr. Pennant had been the last to leave Ton 
Bay when the tempest raged, so he thought to be 
the first to visit it when calm. But he was mistaken. 
The Earl of Craigavon was there before him. He 
was an early riser, so it was not surprising that he 
should have descended the private path from the 
promontory to the bay seon after sunrise. Still, he 
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was pretty sure wreckers had been there, for the sea 
had not cast up any of the treasures of the deep. He 
was neither greeted by the grim faces of the drowned, 
nor by what the shipwrecked had possessed. The 


tide was tolerably far out, so the sands might have | 
Either | 


been strewn with spoil, but they were not. 
the ship had got off, or been engulfed. The earl 
wandered from rock to rock, his hands behind his 
back. He glanced through the great cave, up the 
cliffs, towards the quicksands, across the bay; all 
was tranquil as the sky above. Doubtless the 
wreckers had been before him. 

The Earl of Craigavon was about forty years of 
age. He was tall, as regarded the number of feet he 
actually stood, but shortened by his gait. He hada 
habit of stooping forward as if in search of some- 
thing, and usually kept his eyes on the ground. 
Those eyes were keen enough when raised, but rarely 
looked you in the face. People called him and his 
cast of countenance aristocratic, because he was 
well-made, thin, had a hooked nose, a long pale face, 
colourless lips, a military moustache, a reserved 
manner, and unapproachable deportment. He was 
feared by his inferiors, and little understood by his 
equals, This descendant of the Norman conquerors 
was not more popular with the sturdy descendants 
of the ancient Britons than his ancestors had been 
with their forbears. Indeed, at that time Norman 
and Celt had not begun to love one another, 

Mr. David Pennant, who appeared suddenly at the 
bay, was a man of another type. Tradition declared 
that the Pennants were descended directly from the 
old British king who once owned the castle, and 
hence the somewhat lordly name—Caradoc. Indeed 
they possessed a long piece of parchment, the writing 
on which was partly obliterated, which seemed to 
prove that tradition was correct. Be that as it may, 
they had held the farm of Brynhafod by interminable 
leases from time out of mind. The present lease, 
however, was to expire in about twelve years, and 
the neighbours sometimes asked one another whether 
the earl would be likely to grant a new one to David 
Pennant, who was as stiff, and proud, and independent 
in his way as his lordship was in his. This was 
apparent in his gait, as he swung down the road and 
along the sands, followed by Gwylfa. He was a 
dark-eyed, florid, good-looking man, and, although 
dressed in his rough farmer’s suit of fustian coat 
and corduroy breeches, showed at a glance that he 
was made of sterling metal. 

“Where’s the wreck, Gwylfa?” he exclaimed, as 
he stood to contemplate the scene. Then, perceiving 
the earl, added, under his breath, “ Looking for 
squalls, as usual.” 

Lord Craigavon turned at the sound of his voice. 

“Morning, Pennant.” 

“Good morning, my lord.” They spoke in Welsh. 

“A bad storm last night,” remarked the former. 

“Terrific, my lord! Either the ship went down, or 
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| was got off by a miracle. I fear she went down out 
| there by the quicksands, and lies with her cargo at 
| the bottom of the sea.” 

| How so, since nothing has been cast up?” 

| The salvage will be Gwylfa’s, my lord. He was 
so happy as to bring a little girl to land, who is now 
| high and dry up at our place yonder. She is a waif, 
at your lordship’s service.” 

Lord Craigavon frowned as he met the farmer’s 
eyes for a moment, then glanced at the dog. 

“You have trained him to some purpose.” 

“ Yes, my lord; he has saved many a life, and is a 
better Christian than the wreckers. How is their 
devilish trade to be stopped?” 

The earl made no reply. 

“Shall we send the child to the castle, my lord?” 
continued the undaunted Pennant; “she belongs to 
your lordship as a portion of the wreck.” 

«By no means; send her to the workhouse!” 

“Your lordship will have nothing to do with 
her?” 

“ Certainly not. 
brats!” 

“Only their goods and chattels, my lord. 
hast found, Gwylfa? another baby?” 

The dog had seen something floating in the sea, 
and had dashed in after it. At this moment two boys 
appeared—one from the castle, the other from the 
farm roads. ‘They were Lord Penruddock, the earl’s 
only son, and Caradoc, Gwylfa came, dripping from 
the water, and laid his stray at his young master’s 
feet, who stood irresolute at the entrance to the bay. 
Caradoc stooped to pick up a large doll. 

“ This is really dead,’’ he said, laughing. 

The doll’s eyes were closed, the colour washed 
off its face and lips, its crisp locks straightened, its 
muslins and satins wet and discoloured, 

« A most deplorable infant, indeed! Why, Gwylfa, 
you have excelled yourself!” exclaimed the young 
lord, joining Caradoc. 

“ She must have lost it when she was drowning,” 
mused Caradoc. 

** She—who?” 

“ The little girl Gwylfa brought in last night.” 

“What do you mean? Tell me all about it!” 

Caradoc told the tale. Before it was ended, the 
earl and Mr. Pennant joined them, to see what 
Gwylfa had brought in, The former frowned; the 
latter smiled. 

“ Another waif, my lord. Shall we send it to the 
castle or workhouse?” laughed Pennant. 

“Oh, sir, may I take it to the little girl?” said 
Caradoc, addressing the earl for the first time in his 
life, who did not, however, deign to reply either to 
father or son. 

“Of course you may. »Mona has a houseful of 
splendid dolls, and wouldn’t care for that drowned 
rat,” said his son instead, whose will was law. 

Lord Penruddock was about Caradoc’s age and 
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size, but of very different face. He was fair and 
delicate-looking ; while the young farmer was dark 
and strong. His manner, although slightly authori- 
tative, was not unpleasant, and he was, at least, more 
gracious than his father, and managed to meet the 
eyes of those to whom he spoke. His own were blue, 
and when he was in a good humour their expression 
was lovable; but when he was out of temper 
well, perhaps the less said of them the better. Had 
he been less indulged, he would have been a clever, 
pleasant boy. As it was, all yielded to his slightest 
nod, and he was disagreeable accordingly. He was 
fond of Caradoc, showing his affection in a queer 
lordly way; now taking him out to fish or hunt with 
him, anon ordering him to do things at which 
Caradoc’s independent spirit rebelled. Caradoc, or 
Carad, as he was familiarly called, had all his father’s 
pride, and his hot Welsh blood rose at the slightest 
indignity, either to himself or his kith and kin. 

**T shall bring Lady Mona to see the little girl,” 
said Lord Penruddock. 

“Why are you abroad so early?” asked his 
father. 

“Caradoc Pennant is to show me an eagle’s nest, 
and where the lias fossils lie,” replied the lad, 

The earl glanced appealingly at David Pennant, 
but did not dare to oppose his. son. 

«Excuse me, my lord,” interrupted the farmer, 
addressing Lord Penruddock ; “ but Carad must come 
home to breakfast, in order to be ready for school; 
and I forbid him to go to the eagle’s crag with your 
lordship. He may risk his own life, but not yours!” 

The faces of the two boys flamed; one with anger, 
the other with shame, i ‘ 

“ But he shall go!” cried the young lord. ‘“ Come 
along, Caradoc, to the eagle’s nest!” 

“TIT must not! But I will show you the fossils 
this evening,” rejoined Caradoc. 

Mr. Pennant beckoned his son away, and they 
returned to the farm, the others to the castle. 

“J hate that Farmer Pennant!” said Lord Pen- 
ruddock, heartily. 

“So do I; he is a conceited fool,’’ returned the 
earl, 

«* Why don’t you send him off ? ” 

“He has a lease of the estate. I wonder what 
became of the wreck last night! They shall not 
defraud us of our own.” 

“Who? the Pennants?” 

“Possibly. Did you hear a cry?” 

“Why are you always imagining cries by night 
and day, my lord?” asked the boy, irritably ; “it is 
only a seagull, But, father, I think the Pennants 
are honest, and I don’t really hate them. They are 





not wreckers. It is those low, mean, cowardly brutes 
that live down at Monad. I should like to ex- 
terminate them, Let’s fire a few cannon down upon 
them from the cliffs.” 

A servant in livery appeared with a message. 





“Some fishermen have come up, my lord, to say 
there is wreckage cast ashore below Ogof Bay, and 
they are waiting your lordship’s orders.” 

The earl’s moody face broke into a grim smile, 
“Tell them I am coming,” he said, and hurried up 
the steep, followed by his son, who muttered, 
“ Wreckage, waifs, strays—I am sick of the words. 
They shall never be used when I am earl.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE FOUNDLING. 

Tue sacred drawer in Mrs. Pennant’s bed-room was 
unlocked with trembling fingers; but that good 
woman stood long before it ere she pulled it out. 
When she did so at last she sank on her knees, and 
burst into tears. “Phebe, my child! my darling !” 
she cried, looking upwards, as if to explore the 
heaven where her little one dwelt. Then she rose 
and turned towards the bed where the foundling 
lay. The child was still asleep. There was colour 
on her cheeks and lips, and a slight wave in her fair 
hair, giving promise of future curls. One chubby 
little hand lay close to her cheek and mouth on the 
pillow, which drew from Mrs. Pennant the words— 
“How strange! little Phoebe sucked her thumb.” 
This fact seemed to give her courage to return to 
the drawer. She drew out its contents slowly, one 
by one, while her tears fell upon them, and her sobs 
broke the stillness of the chamber. She tried to re- 
press them, however, for the sake of the living child 
who was to Wear the pretty clothing of the dead. 
There was true pathos in her act and manner. As 
she touched each tender memorial of the mortal now 
made immortal, she kissed it, and then laid it rever- 
ently on the snowy covering of the chest. By de- 
grees she grew calm, and she was surprised to feel 
that the effort she had made had relieved her of a 
burden that had hung about her for four years—the 
burden of a suppressed grief. Everything belonging 
to her little Phoebe had been hidden from her sight 
because her friends feared lest the melancholy that 
seized upon her should end in loss of ‘reason; and so 
her mind had preyed upon memory until all she did 
had become mechanical. The touch and sight of 
what had belonged to her child had removed the 
machine, and laid bare the waters that it worked. In 
all cases, what is natural is best, and wisdom lies in 
thinking and speaking of those who have gone before 
us just as if they were still amongst us, which, 
virtually they are, in the ‘ communion of saints.” 

A call to breakfast broke in upon her hallowed grief. 
It was followed by the entrance of Caradoc. 

“Mother fuch, what are you doing ?”’ he said. 

“Oh, Carad, Iam better!” she sobbed. “It is 
for the child: they will fit the little orphan.” 

Caradoc kissed his mother, and they went together 
to look at the foundling. 

“How pretty she is! Took at her dimples! She 
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is laughing in her sleep!” he cried, ecstatically, and 
awoke the little sleeper. 

She looked from one to the other, inquiringly at 
first, then with a sort of terror in her blue eyes, 
The dimples disappeared, and she began to cry. 

“Mamma—where is mamma? Ayah, I want 
mamma,” she said, sitting up and looking about her. 

“ What does she say?” asked Mrs. Pennant. 

“She is an English child, and we cannot under- 
stand her. I will learn English at once—this very 
day,” answered Caradoc, “I know so little of it.” 

Mrs, Pennant tried to soothe her in Welsh ; but the 
strange tongue startled her. 
ever, in one still stranger. It was Hindostanee; and 
the mixture of ancient Eastern and ancient Western 
speech would have delighted a philologist, but 
greatly puzzled all the speakers. Caradoc left the 
room, while the child was crying pitifully for her 
mamma, and returned, bearing her doll. The sight 
of it brought back the smiles. She stretched out her 
little arms; and Caradoc, enveloping the doll in a 
shawl that lay on the bed, put the damp burden into 
them. She embraced it, and began to rock it 
maternally, 

“Go down to breakfast, and send Marget up with 
the child’s,” said Mrs. Pennant. 

Marget nearly let fall the tray when she ap- 
peared, at the sight of Pheebe’s clothes. 

“Name o’ goodness, what’s all this?” she ex- 
claimed, looking anxiously at her mistress, whose 
face reassured her. 

The little girl hid her’s behind Mrs. Pennant, at 
the sight of Marget in her Welsh costume. 

“Bo-peep!” cried Marget, setting down the 
tray, and also putting her face behind Mrs. Pennant. 
In after years, when Marget described the scene, 
she was wout to say, proudly, “The words came 
to me natural-like, but I never knew where I 
learnt them, unless it was at the castle.’ She had 
twice in her life been within the walls of that 
baronial seat. 

“Bo-peep!” repeated the child, clapping her 
hands, 

A new-laid egg, fresh milk, and dainty brown 
bread-and-butter, further distracted her from her 
grief. Mrs, Pennant broke tke egg, and was about 
to feed her, when she lisped, “ Daisy tan do it.” 

She took the spoon gently from Mrs. Pennant, and 
began her breakfast with evident appetite. 

“She eats and drinks like a little lady,” said 
Marget, as the child again politely declined aid, and 
taking up the cup of warm milk in her chubby 
hands, drank with avidity. 
and show the master how bright you look.” 

Mrs. Pennant obeyed meekly, as she had been in 
the habit of doing during her illness, Indeed, she 
had been, so to say, almost set aside, while Marget 
had assumed the reins of government. She found 
her man-Eind in earnest conversation ; for Caradoc 


“Go you down, mistress, 


She responded, how- | 


| air. 


| 


had been detailing how he had seen her surrounded 
by little Pheebe’s clothes, and in tears. 

“The Lord be praised!” was old Mr, Pennant’s 
exclamation as his daughter-in-law entered the hall. 

Her husband rose from his breakfast to meet her, 
in order to conceal his own emotion; for, strange as 
| it may sound, he had prayed for those “tears” by 
night and by day. 

“The earl will have nothing to do with the child, 

| so we must keep her till she’s claimed, mother,” he 
;said. “His lordship likes the dead better than the 
| living.” 
“She is just Pheebe’s size, and she sucks her 
| thumb,” returned innocent Mrs. Pennant; and her 
friends could not have been more delighted had she 
told them the child was cased in guineas, 

“Moses says the wreck has been cast up, father; 
| and they are busy carrying the things to the castle,” 
| said Michael. 

“Then we shall hear no more of them; the earl 
manages to hide his treasures, like a miser that he 
is!” rejoined Caradoc. 

“Thou must not speak ill of thy elders and 
superiors; remember thy catechism,” said his grand- 
father, gravely; and Caradoc was silent. 

The breakfast-table was well supplied. Steaming 
porridge, rashers of bacon, fried potatoes, oatmeal, 
and wheaten bread, tempting butter, and a cut-and- 
come-again cheese, were spread onthe board, which 
was covered by a cloth of home-spun damask. A 
century ago, when machinery was in its infancy, the 
spinning-wheel turned in every farm and cottage, 
and oh, how long its fabrics lasted! Home-made linen 
and woollen became heir-looms, and never wore out. 

“Now to school, boys!” cried the farmer, when 
| Caradoc had wound up his porridge by potatoes and 
| bacon, and the more delicate Michael by bread-and- 
| butter. But they were stayed in their ready obe- 
| dience by the entrance of Marget with the little girl 
| in her arms, dressed in Pheebe’s best blue frock, She 
| had spread it out before the child, who had shown 
‘instant signs of a desire to put it on; so she had 
| washed and dressed her quickly, and brought her 

down, feeling instinctively that the sooner it was 
| all over the better. 

The child glanced round the hall with a bewildered 
She had her doll in her arms, sole relic of her 
| past. Her bright fair face and golden hair con- 
' trasted with Marget’s bronzed cheeks, and they were 
la picturesque couple. As the inmates of the hail 
| crowded round her, she began to ery, and hid her 
| face on the woman’s shoulder. 

“Mother, why have you dressed her in Pheebe’s 
clothes ?”’ asked the sensitive Michael. 

A sob from Mrs. Pennant was the answer, at tke 
} sound of which the little girl looked up. 

“Don’t ky,” she said, holding out her hands to her 
new friend, who took her in her arms, bending her 
head to conceal her emotion. 
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“May God bless you both!” prayed old Mr. | 


Pennant, laying his hands reverently on the heads 
of the twain. 
And so the foundling was adopted at the farm. 
Later in the day it was honoured by a visit from 


the Countess of Craigavon and her daughter, the | 


Lady Mona Rhys. As this was a rare event, Mrs, 
Pennant was much disturbed, the more so as _ they 
were accompanied by a maid, who acted as inter- 
preter on such occasions, for the countess spoke no 
Welsh. When she opened the door she had the 


little girl by the hand, who accompanied her to the | 


parlour, and stood by her, gazing inquisitively, but 
not rudely, at them. 

“Pray sit down, Mrs. Pennant,” said Lady Craig- 
avon, waving her hand towards a seat; and Mrs. 
Pennant obeyed the sign mechanically, not under- 
standing the words. 

The countess was a tall, erect, elegant woman of 
about five-and-thirty. She had been, and indeed 
still was, a beauty. Her complexion was of sur- 


passing delicacy and fairness, her features regular, | 


her figure faultless. But her face lacked expression : 
the light blue eyes might have been turquoises, the 


lips a folded pink shell, for any life they possessed | 


She was always magnificently dressed. On the pre- 
sent eccasion she wore a rich blue silk pelisse 
trimmed with swansdown, and a black velvet hat 
with a plume of ostrich feathers. The Lady Mona 
was a pale child, dressed in white, with a pink sash 


and a pink wreath round her broad straw hat. She | 


carried a small white French poodle in her arms, and 


was altogether a dainty figure. Mrs, Morris, the maid, | 


stood behind her ladies, and looked stiff and sly, in 
her plain lavender suit. 


be patronised either by great or small. 
‘I wish we had this view instead of our dreary 


prospect,” said the countess, glancing out of the 
bow window in which she had seated herself. She | 


was always wishing for what she had not. 

«Puff! Puff! 
suddenly running from Mrs. Pennant’s side to stroke 
the dog in Lady Mona’s arms. 

The creature growled. 

“No, it aint Puff,’ she added, turning to Mrs. 
Pennant. 

“Who are you? What is your name?” asked 
Lady Mona; but the child retreated to Mrs, Pennant; 
and stood looking steadily from the countess to her 
daughter. 

“Have ’ou dot mamma?” she asked, at last; 
“have ’ou dot Ayah?” 

“Come to me and I will tell you,” said the 
countess. 

The child, who seemed strangely observant and 
staid for her years, went cautiously. 

“Interpret what she says to Mrs. Pennant, Morris,” 
said her ladyship to the maid, who did so, 


Morris would have pa- | 
tronised Mrs. Pennant, but the Pennants would not | 


Is it Puff?” asked the foundling, | 


“What is your name?”’ asked the countess. 


“Daisy, What is ’our name? ’Ou are ’ike 
| mamma.” 
| “Daisy.  Llygad y dydd—the eye of day,” grimly 


translated Morris; for such is the Welsh of the 
“wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower.” 

“ Where are your mamma and Ayah, little girl ?” 

“In tue big ship.” 

“And your papa?” 

“ Pappy far, far away!” 

The child sighed, and pointed across the sea. 
| “Was Ayah your black nurse ?” 
| “Ayah dood. I’ove Ayah.” 
| She ran to Mrs, Pennant, and looked at her ap- 

pealingly, then climbed into her lap. 

“* How pretty she is! She shall come to the castle,” 
said Lady Mona. “Tell Mrs. Pennant to let her 
' come and play with me and Miss Manent, Morris.” 

The little girl nestled closer to Mrs, Pennant, and 
seemed to look on the visitors as intruders. 

“T on’y do to mamma and Ayah,” she said. 

Any resistance always strengthened Lady Mona’s 
will; and she condescended to rise and take her dog 
to the child, by way of conciliation. 

“Its name is Blanche, and not Puff,’ she said. 
| Tank ’ou—pretty Blanche!’ said the little giri, 

politely, stroking the dog. 
L.™ Lord Penruddock tells me your eldest son is very 
clever, Mrs. Pennant,” said the countess. “ What 
does your husband mean to make of him ?” 

«A Christian man, I hope, my lady,” was the reply, 
satirically rendered by Morris. 

“Oh, of course; I mean as to—to trade, or—or 
profession.” 

«A farmer, I hope, my lady.” 

« And the second a harper, I hear?” pursued tho 
countess, glancing at a Welsh harp in one corner of 
the room. “He might replace Blind David at the 
castle.” 

“T hope he also will be a farmer, my lady. He 
only amuses himself with music,” said Mrs. Pennant. 

As nothing more was to be extracted from the 
foundling, the countess rose to go. Mrs. Pennant 
/ accompanied her through the garden and a path 

skirting the farmyard, to the road, where the carriage 
waited. Daisy clapped her hands when she saw 
the horses, and began to talk Hindostanee. Then 
she ran towards a powdered footman, as if expecting 
a friend, but drew back disappointed at sight of a 
_stranger. The countess nodded to Mrs. Pennant, 
and ordered the coachman to drive to Penruddock, 
the nearest town. And the four horses picked their 
| way with some difficulty through the rough road 
that led into the highway—for the Earl and Countess 
of Craigavon never appeared with less than four 
horses—while Mrs. Pennant said, thankfully, “ That 
is over. They came out of curiosity to see thee, 
little Llygad y dydd.” 
' (To be continued.) 


| 
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PRIVATE AND 


BY THE REY. 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


WwW. M. STATHAM, 


APPEARANCES. 





| Isthat your real honest opinion? Well, 
if a fellow doesn’t he’s thought nothing 
of, that’s all about it. People judge 
of you by your house and general 
and one can’t afford to travel other 


belongings, 
than first-class when one’s “set” does it. 
all it doesn’t pay to be economical and that sort of 


thing. What’s the use of trying to win your way 
amongst a certain class, except you are hail fellow 


well met with them everywhere? Well, all that | 
sort of talk sounds well enough, if not exactly as an | 


argument, yet as an excuse for your modus operandi, 
Arthur. But you leave in the background, out of 
sight, the two questions—self-respect and an easy 
mind,which twain I consider to be amongst the most 
precious of al! possessions. And allow me to ask 
you first of all if keeping up appearances doesn’t 
mean keeping up expenses? Of course, you say, 
that no fellow can deny. In fact appearances only 
stop short at the dread of debt, and sometimes goa 
good way intc that uncomfortable mine. Why, in 
all the multitude riding, driving, and parading in 
the Parks, you just now said you didn’t believe, 


if all things were “squared up,” that the majority of | 
them really possess a wooden spoon. And is it your | 
ambition, at middle life, not to be “squared up,” | 


and to possess only that inexpensive utensil ? 
Keeping up appearances, my dear fellow, means 
debt, and itis that which I want to have a “ Private 
and Confidential” with you about. I loved and 


honoured your late father, and if there was one | 


thing in this world that he hated it was debt, and 


he taught you, when at school, never to goon “tick,” | 


and never to pretend that you had got a wealthy 
father at home! And then, to my intense horror, 


in the first talk I have with you, now that you | 


are doing for yourself, you endorse the detestable 
creed, “I believe in keeping up appearances.” 
You'll do for yourself in another sense, Arthur, if 
you stick to that most pernicious doctrine. Talk 
about heresy! there is no practical heresy more 
dangerous than that. I have read of the man who 
ruined himself by purchasing a very handsome new 
sofa, and then found that chairs, carpets, curtains, 
all had to be condemned, to get things en swite 
with the sofa. Yes! that new sofa utterly and 
completely ruined him. Now I want you, as a 
young man, to take this motto with you all through 
life, “ The way of debt is the way of death!” Yes, 
death to peace of mind, clearness of conscience, 
friendship with men, and prosperity in life. Debt is 
not only, as popularly it is called, a thorn in the 
pillow, preventing sleep, it is a stain on the cha- 


* OU must keep up appearances, Arthur? | 


After | 


| 
| 
| 


racter and reputation too, preventing that honour 
which more to be esteemed than all else. 
People don’t want to be paid, you say. Your 
tailor says, “ Never mind, sir, please not to trouble 
about the little trifle on the books at present, sir!” 
Exactly. But the tailor knows that with account 
customers he can always charge pretty much what 
he likes, as people don’t trouble much about a few 
| extra shillings on garments they have not to pay 
for till next year; and, besides, he can keep his 
customer tied to himself. Look here, Arthur! If 
you were in difficulties, would the same tailor say 
that it was onlya trifle then? Or would the same 
soft seductive voice say, ‘‘ Never mind at present, 
sir?” No, no. You would have avery distinct 
reminder that he had “a heavy account to make 
up next week, and requested an immediate settle- 
ment,” or if your case was desperate you would 
have a County Court summons. You surely are 
not one of the “silly geese” who believe in “ don’t 
trouble, sir.’’ The fact of the case is this, keeping 
up appearances with the last style won’t be quite 
so easy to you, Arthur, if you pay as you go. 
Then as to furniture. Oh, bother that, you say, 
you are not married yet. No, but I happen to 
| know, you know, that you are what is called en- 
gaged. Now, I have been reading a book, which I 
will lend you, and if you will do yourself the 
| benefit of studying the character of Mr. Lydgate, 
the young doctor, you will mark the exceeding 
misery and misunderstanding that came of 
furnishing first and paying afterwards. Lyd- 
| gate “waited till the tray was gone, the candles 
| were lit, and the evening’s quiet might be counted 
The interval had left time for neglected 
to return into the old course. He 
spoke kindly. Rosamond turned her neck and 
looked at a vase on the mantelpiece. ‘I was not 
' able to pay for all the things we had to get before 
| we were married, and there have been expenses 
since which I have been obliged to meet. The 
consequence is there is a large debt at Brassing’s— 
three hundred and eighty pounds—which has been 
pressing on me a good while, and in fact we are 
getting deeper every day—for people don’t pay 
me the faster because others want the money. ’” 

Yes, Arthur, read that painful history, and see 
how circumstances led Lydgate on to opium and 
gambling, and then you will see perhaps where I 
have got a little of the inspiration for this talk 
about keeping up appearances. 

Then, too, where is your so-called “ set”’ 
dark days come, Arthur? Gossiping at a morn- 
| ing téte-d-téte over your misfortunes, when you 


is 
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have got a broken heart, and a broker in your | 


house. Help you! Why, some of them will have 


the exceeding coolness, if you have a furniture | 


sale, to ride round and examine the bric-a-bracs, 
and tell the men who attend sales how much to go 
to for some of the articles they used to admire at 
your dinner-parties. Now, my dear fellow, begin 
right, and if you have gone ever so little wrong 
in this respect, have a self-denying year, and 
pay up every big and little back debt, till your 
score is as clean as a fresh sheet of satin-wove 
note paper. Pay as you go, butcher, baker, tailor, 
bookseller, and all the rest. If you can’t have 
sheep’s leg, have sheep’s head—which is very nice 
if properly cooked—and if you dine without debt 
you will have a better sauce with your meals than 
Soyer ever invented. I’m in earnest, Arthur. 
I have seen men fresh and able, happy and 
generous, with limited means; and I have seen 
men heavy and cross and hampered, full of care 
and empty of energy, who have been crushed for 


years with the ever-growing burden of debt. | 


Don’t let society dictate to you what sort of a 
house you shall live in or what sort of entertain- 
ments you shall give, or what last cut of fashion 
you shall wear. Show society that you value its 
opinion for just as much as it is worth, and that if 
society disapproves you will make more joy still, 
with your wife and your bairns, and the few true 
friends you may possess. When doctors are 
called in, they can scarcely be expected to risk 
their practice by avoiding Latin words about ex- 
citement in the region of the pericardium, they 
don’t tell you that you have indigestion through 
“unpaid bills,” or head-ache through “keeping up 
appearances on the brain.” 
wanted also to say that you are young, and thatas 
you grow in taste and culture, ornaments, and cary- 
ings, and even pictures, that you may be pleased with 


at five-and-twenty, you will be probably disgusted | 


with at five-and-thirty; so just enjoy the sweet 
luxury of simple beginnings, with as much comfort 
as you can pay for; and then you will have the keen 


enjoyment of prospective possession, according to 


your taste, and according to your need. To keep 


By-the-bye, Arthur, I | 


up appearances people not only get into debt, but 
go a-borrowing, which is an intensified form of the 
same disease, and he who “ goes a-borrowing goes 
a-sorrowing;” and then you can see the white 
breakers around the rocks in the distance whither 
the vessel is bound, and where it will assuredly 
come, crash—to the shipwrecking of your family 
as well as yourself. 

So take care, Arthur, where your “set” leads 
you, and don’t be bamboozled in the beginning of 
| your days by the “ never mind, sir,” of tradesmen, 

who, if they don’t want their money, ought not to 

be in business at all, and who, if they do want it, 
| will put you into the old schoolboy lesson ending 
in “quop!” Now, therefore, Arthur, just measure 
your position, and your means, and your friends. 
The Russians have a proverb: ‘‘ Measure thy cloth 
ten times, thou canst cut it but once;” and so I say 
to you now, you can’t make so much cover more. 
As to appearances, many successful merchants, 
and even millionaires, were happy in their simpler 
days. It is said that, “In prosperity no altars 
smoke,” and if you have godliness with content- 
ment, the family home and the family altar, 
peace without and peace within, you may be 
happy outside any favoured “srr.” Talking about 
sets, you think I have made a dead set at you, 
Arthur. Not at all. What a fine field is before 
you! Good health, manly strength, a godly family, 
with a grandmother like Lois, and a mother like 
| Eunice, with a capital education, and many sincere 
| friends. All I say is, if you want to be happy, 
to have means to give in charity, to sleep well, to 
be cheery at home and abroad, to cultivate self- 
respect, and to win honour and esteem, keep 
within your means, and never get into debt for 
the sake of keeping up appearances. And if you 
lose any of your friends through this, you will have 
the satisfaction of feeling that you need not mourn 
their loss. ‘The best of all books has said, “ Owe 
no mananything, but to love one another.” 








GOLDENHUE: THE 
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CHAPTER III, 
fa, H, this is lovely!” cried little Goldenhue, 





not long for me to come, instead of 
wanting me to keep at home ? 


| 


STORY OF A SHELL. 
FOREFATHERS IN HISTORY.” 


So she floated on and on; the bright sun kissing 


her, and the little waves bearing her up lovingly. 


“lovely! beautiful! how could they | 


Dear | 
old Dolphin! I am so fond of him, | 


but I do think it was rather foolish | 


of him to be so afraid abeut the danger. Well, I 
shall be very wise when I go back; they will all 
wonder at me.” 


She passed by wondrous gardens of sea-weed, and 
numberless shells. She spoke to some of them, 
but she thought they were cross disagreeable 
things, for when she said how happy she was, and 
how she was enjoying the loveliness and beauty, 
they only answered, “ Wait till the storm comes.” 
“Wait till the wind rises.’ ‘Don’t expect too 


much.” 
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And then when little Goldenhue grew wilful and 
angty, they would add, “ You can’t be very happy, 
if such a little thing makes you cross,” and though 
she pretended not to hear, and swum proudly away, 
she was angry and vexed, and all the joy and glad- 
ness seemed to have fled. 

Then she began to think that after all she was not 
s9 very happy, and the sea looked dull, and the waves 
heavy, and the water did not sparkle as before. She 
longed for her old friend the Dolphin, and wondered 
secretly if he had not, perhaps, been right when he 
had advised her not to come? Should she try and 
go back? No, no, she would not be such a little 
coward Other shells lived in the great ocean, and 
why should she fear ? 

As she looked round full of confidence she noticed 
how dark it was getting, and then for the first time 
it flashed upon her that there was no home where 
she could seek refuge at night; that she must stay 
alone, alone in the dark, with no friendly shells 
near; no well-known weeds. 

The fear and the trembling were so great that she 
sank rapidly. 

“Where, where am I going?” she cried. It was 
too dark to see anything, and in her terror she forgot 
that she was only sinking because of her trembling, 
and that the instant she was still, the waters that 
were engulfing her would buoy her up. 

“Oh, Dolphin!” she gasped. 

Then all was silent and still. 

In a few moments she found herself on a bed of 
sea-weed. At first she fancied she must be in the 
caverns, but then she found it was a strange place, 
She felt very very lonely, and cried out, “Oh, Dolphin, 
come!” 

Then she heard a voice speaking to her; such a 
gentle kind voice, and she found there was an old 
shell beside her. 

Goldenhue was too sorrowful to remember her 
pride at setting forth alone, so she told the shell 
quite simply all that had happened. 

“TI was quite happy till those shells were so 
unkind,” she said, “ugly old things, why were 
they so cross and unkind ? and why did they pretend 
I knew nothing about anything ?” 

“ Did none say a kind word to you?” 

“One did. She said, ‘That’s right, little one, 
make the most of the sunshine and the sparkle,’ 
and I loved her for it.” 

Then the old shell told her that many, many of the 
shells she met were hard and cold, because they had 
been disappointed themselves about the beauties and 
pleasures of the ocean; they had expected that all 
would be smooth and bright, and when they found 
it was not so they became angry with everything. 

“Bunt there are numbers,” she added, “ who seem 
to grow sweeter from the very troubles that make 
others bitter. Perhaps you have met most of the 
bitter ones in your first setting out, little Goldenhue, 


to teach you that you too might become so, without 
warning.” 

Goldenhue was too tired to answer, and when the 
morning came she wondered at her fears of the last 
night. She waited a little before she left the old 
shell. 

“Do you never find it lonely in such a quiet 
place ?”’ she asked. 

“No, Goldenhue; this is a soft sheltered place 
forme. I am at home here, and too happy even 
to think of moving.” 

“Why, dear me! I could never live if I were 
always in one place; it would be dreadful. I was 
tired of always being in the caverns; that is why I 
had to come away, and away I must go now; good- 
bye. I go to new sights, fresh beauties.” 

*“‘ Good-bye,” said the old shell ; “‘ don’t forget last 
night, your first night alone in the ocean.” 

“Not alone, I had you, kind friendly old shell,” 
and away she floated, but she did not think of the 
past night; she could not imagine how she could 
have been so foolish; it did not please her to 
remember it, so she put it away, and, rising on the 
water, danced merrily on the crest of the waves. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Bricat days and calm cool nights followed. Little 
Goldenhue was more than happy, more than content. 
The time passed swiftly away, and she almost forgot 
her old friend the Dolphin and the existence of the 
caverns. 

She was always finding new treasures and new 
friends among the shells; and the great fishes, that 
alone had been her fear when she started, took no 
notice of the little floating vessel. On it went—on, 
on, alone on the mighty ocean. 

One day, meeting a friendly shell, they kept to- 
gether longer than usual, telling what they had seen 
and done. 

“But it rather surprises me,” said Goldenhue’s 
new friend, ‘‘ that such a wee thing as you are should 
have dared to set out alone. I have seen many as 
small as you are, but they were always broken and 
spoilt !” 

“ Ah, but Iam very quick! I can soon get out of 
harm’s way. I should never have come had I not 
felt sure of myself.” 

“No?” 

“No, indeed not. I roamed about alone all over 
our caverns; I knew every crevice, every turn, and 
often have I had to skip away when some cross old 
fish was coming along. I’m not afraid! I’m sure I 
shall go back to the caverns right bravely, and 
astonish the Dolphin and every one else!” 

“ Well, I’ve seen more of the sea than you have, I 
fancy, and I advise you to be careful. You see you 





have not been in any danger yet. How dark it’s 
getting!” 
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“Night’s cominz oa quickly,” said Goldenhue ; 
“TI did not know it wa; :o late!” 

“Night! It’s not night that; 
gathering.” 

«And does it get dark in storms?” 

“Not dark as night, but very dark indeed, some- 
times, and the rain comes pouring down, and——” 

“‘ What’s rain?” 

Oh, Goldenhue! you don’t know what rain is ?” 

* And I wonder if you would know what rain is if 
you'd been all your life in a cavern!” cried Golden- 
“T can’t know everything at once. 


it’s a storm 


hue, pettishly. 
What is rain?” 

“It’s water—drops of water; here it comes!” 

A few great drops fell sullenly; then, in another 
moment, a perfect torrent came down; the waves 
rose from dancing ripples to raging billows, and the 
black clouds lowered and lowered till they almost 
touched the sea. 

Then fear, such as Goldenhue had never known 
before, came on her. She was accustomed to the 
calm sparkling sea, to the dancing waves, the blue 
sky, and the soft breezes; but this—this—what was 
it? She called to her sea friend; she was gone. 
She strove to look for her, but there was no seeing 
anything then. 

What did it mean, this tossing and shaking, and 
panting and fuming? She would sink under the 
dark waters; at least, it could not be worse there, 
but she could not; again and again she tried, but 
there was not a moment’s stillness. Now on the 
crest of a billow, then dashed down, down, down. 
Now tossed into the midst of a wave, then mounting 
up she knew not how high, and falling back to be 
received by another and yet greater wave. A tiny 
craft on the great ocean, backwards and forwards 
she was thrown. Oh, how the waves beat her and 
struck her! Why was she not dashed to atoms? 
As the poor little thing raged to and fro, willingly 
would she have been scattered to the winds, if only 
she might cease to be. One instant she gave a 
frantic stare round; all had been light for a second, 
and for that second the sky, the clouds, the sea, all 
had been lighted up with wondrous brightness, as 
when the sun shone on the diamonds in the caverns. 

A hope darted through her that by some means 
she was again back in her old home, but it was 
crushed by the darkness which followed. There was 
a lull, and then a great peal of thunder broke over 
the deep, rolling across the skies, and ending in 
three terrific bombs. Then the raging and fighting 
began again, and Goldenhue was carried along full 
of misery and dread, and nameless fears. 





Those flashes of light and booming thunders were 
her greatest terror. Oh! what was it not to be high 
up in the air, borne on the top of a mountainous 
billow when it came, and she could see the danger 
all around? She tried with all her might—uselessly 
enough—to keep low down; when the next came she 
was between two waves, and that was even more 
horrible, seeing the great waters about to fall on her, 
and which struck her as the darkness fell. 

Would it be better in the midst of one of those 
waves? but there, as the lightning shone through the 
water, it seemed to be piercing straight at her. No, 
no, whatever she chose was bad. She cared no more 
where she went ; she was willing to go, to be, any- 
where ; she gave all up, and as these thoughts welled 
up and struggled in her poor little fear-stricken 
heart the storm gradually abated, the wind fell, the 
clouds passed off; the sea still gurgled and rocked, 
but it was peace after what had gone before. 

Little tempest-tossed Goldenhue! Was it only a 
night since she had asked if it was dark in a storm, 
and what the rain was? Only a night to the world, 
but how long to her! 

She sank in the water, seeking rest. There was 
something dark and strong looking beiow, and her 
heart thrilled almost to bursting, as, in that unknown 
place, she rested on a coral reef. 


(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

8. By what means was St. Paul delivered from 
the hands of those Jews who had taken an oath not 
to eat and drink until they had killed him ? 

9. In what words did Tobiah the Ammonite 
express the feebleness of the wall of Jerusalem 
which Nehemiah was rebuilding ? 

10. What foolish act of a king caused the loss of 
all his treasures ? 

11. What special deliverances from adversity are 
mentioned in the New Testament as direct answers 
to prayer ? 

12. The reproof of the righteous is stated to be 
as “oil for the head.” Give passage. 

13. What hills round Jerusalem are mentioned in 
the New Testament ? 

14. Where was a storm of rain given as a mark 
of God’s displeasure ? 

15. With what words did Rehoboam declare his 
purpose of increasing the severity of his father’s 
rule of government, and which led to the revolt 
of the Ten Tribes? 
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WAITING FOR THE MASTER. 


( HE fire is burning brightly, | The hearth is swept and tidy, 
And the pussy’s purring low; The house is clean and neat, 
“So we’ll sit and watch and listen And all of us are ready 
For a footstep that we know. For the master, baby sweet ! 
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He comes across the meadow, 
He comes across the moor, 

With a light and swinging footstep 
When the daily toil is o’er ; 

And he knows we sit and listen, 
And wonder if he’s near, 

That we’re waiting, that we’re ready, 
That we love him, baby dear! 


Far beyond the moor and meadow, 
Far beyond the stars and sky, 

There’s a greater Master, baby, 
Who is coming by-and-by, 


He came for little sister, 
She was so sad and worn; 
We did not see Him, baby, 
Only knew when she was gone. 


For we may not hear His footstep, 
Or know when He is near, 
But He loves us; so, my baby, 
What cause have we for fear? 
He will gently, gently lead us, 
He will guide our weary feet: 
God grant we may be ready 


For the Master, baby sweet ! 
REA. 








GOLD IN 


THE SKY. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC, 


CHAPTER II.—CHANGING LIGHTS. 
fore said, the godson of Dr. Majendie. | 
He was a man with few relations, little 
money, and less interest, such as could 
help him on in the world. His profession 
was that of a barrister, and he was wont to boast 
that he had held two briefs. His first experience in 
that line had been in an action relating to a pair of 
boots, and although he had gained his cause, astonish- 
ingly little interest or excitement had been roused 
by the success. His second brief had contained full 
particulars of the shooting of a pet cat, with a green 
collar and three brass bells round its neck; and 
whilst his mind was deeply employed in the subject, 
a messenger arrived bearing the tidings that the cat 
was resuscitated, proving the adage, that a cat has 
nine lives (as Basil Crawford bitterly thought), and 
that, consequently, the neighbours (owner of, and 
shooter at, the cat) had shaken hands over the garden- 
wall, vowed a life-long friendship, and finally wished 
to withdraw the action. 

Basil Crawford’s intimates discussed the matter; 
some deciding that it was “aggravating, to say the 
least of it;” others took to calling him “Puss and 
boots ;” and the rest remarked that, as far as briefs 
went, he was going “from bad to worse.” But the 
one most concerned took these and all other ills 
of life cheerfully and pleasantly, manfully resisting 
depression and low spirits, even when times looked 
most unkind and prospects darkest. 

And earnest work and determination of purpose 
are seldom in vain. It was surmised that Basil 
Crawford was beginning to get on, and to be well 
spoken of, but he made no boast of this, for he well | 
knew how much yet remained for him to do; that he 
had barely set the wheel of his fortunes moving with 
feeble pulsations which would fade and die out if he 
relaxed his energy; the world, and his life in it, 
would be for many a long day yet a struggle and a | 








| battle for him. It was not often therefore that he 


took a holiday; but when he did so, his first thoughts 
always went to his godfather’s house at Atherton, 
for a welcome awaited him there whenever he could 
avail himself of it. There was a mutual respect and 
liking between him and his godfather; moreover 
Birdshill was a pleasant place to stay at; and, lastly 
there was Gwendoline, or, probably chiefly, there was 
Gwendoline ! 

There was an indefinable something about her 
which made people fall in love with her, and it would 
be hard to give an exact cause for it, but certainly it 
was not entirely her beauty which made her so 
attractive; but the fact was felt and acknowledged, 
and by none more than by Basil Crawford, who found 
her face coming between him and his law-hooks, and 
things which she had said interfering with the most 
pungent bits in his briefs, He had therefore found 
it absolutely necessary at times to run down to 
Atherton, to assure himself that his recollections of 
her face had been correct, and to hear whether she 
had come to the end of her original ideas, or whether 
she had still something fresh and bright to say on 
things in general. 

And each time that he revisited Atherton he had 
been fully satisfied on both points, only the aggra- 
vating thing was, that instead of their clearing up 
matters it involved them in the most tangled con- 
fusion, particularly after he had assured himself that 
Claude Egerton entertained the same feelings re- 
garding her that he himself held; for, while he was 
a comparatively poor and struggling man, was 
not Claude Egerton rich and prosperous, a match 
therefore to be desired for her by all her friends ? 

He was not in a good temper on the second morn- 
ing of his visit, the day after the créquet-party; he 


| shut himself up, for the purpose of letter-writing, in 
| a little eupboard of a room, wherein he knew that he 


would have solitude. This was unsociable, and 


although business must of course claim to be first, 
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it is astonishing how even that leviathan can con- 
veniently subside on occasion. Gwendoline 
stinctively felt this, and accordingly made some 
parade of going out, demonstrating but little interest 
in his proceedings, only, a little later, calling for her 
boots as she passed the closed door of the little 
cupboard of a room. 

On the other side of the door Basil Crawford 
wondered where she was going, and rather gloried in 


in- 


the thought that she must naturally have expected 
him to volunteer to accompany her; he then wondered 
whether she would see the squire when she was out ; 
and, finally, he turned his head ever so slightly in the 
direction of the window, but cautiously, in case she 
should see him watching her. No need for the 
caution ; neither turned as she passed the 
window, nor loitered as she went along the drive, 
till she disappeared amongst the shrubs. 


she 


She was “a sight for sair een,” he said to him- 


self, as she walked in the spring morning, bright 
and fresh as the early flowers, the sunshine on 
her fair hair making it look like the primroses 
themselves, 

It was very strange, but no sooner had she disap- 
peared amongst the thick shrubs which grew on each 
side of the drive, than Basil Crawford’s writing came 
to an end; the pen full of ink was thrown on to the 
table-cloth. His next impulse was to throw open the 
window, and let some of the fresh air into the room. 
He had no sooner done this than he stepped deliber- 
ately out into the garden; he had formed no plan to 
do this, only, whilst opening the window, the thought 
flashed across him to go the length of the gate, and 
just observe the direction she had taken for her 
walk. 

It is also strange to relate, but Gwendoline had 
no sooner reached the gate than she determined to 
pass and re-pass that sullenly-closed window once 
more—it was easy to pretend that she had forgotten 
something—and so give him an opportunity of 
altering his mind, and joining her, if he should think 
fit to do so. 

At the turn in the drive they came face to face; 
and, to say the least of it, each was considerably 
astonished. 

“Dear me, I did not know you were going out,” 
she said, 

“Neither am I going out. It smelt so sweet and 
fresh when I opened the window I thought I would 
just step out for a minute to—to see how things 
looked.” 

“T hope I did not interrupt you,” she said, “by 
walking past the window on the gravel; I will go 
back the other way.” 

“Interrupt me! oh dear no! I was not doing 
anything which signified in the very least.” 

“Indeed! I understood that you had important 
business which obliged you to shut yourself up till 
it was finished !” 


| therefore a fault on the right side.” 


Gwendoline said this with some emphasis, and 
Basil Crawford felt decidedly embarrassed. Before 
he had recovered breath or presence of mind she had 
passed into the house, and he was left standing on 
the gravel path, with plenty of time to consider the 
* situation.” 

One thing was clear enough: she was offended, 
and not without some reason; he would wait till she 
came out again, and make peace between them. He 
had barely made up his mind as to what he should 
say when she reappeared. 

“Gwendoline,” he said, going up to her, “my 
words must have sounded strange to you just now ; 
Iam sure you misunderstood them. I meant only 
to convey to you that your passing the window could 
not in the least interrupt anything I was doing; if 
it did distract me somewhat, it was but too pleasantly, 
He said this in 
his usual pleasant manner, and Gwendoline imme- 
diately thawed to it, and, with an answering smile, 
said, ‘‘ Basil, you have been dreadfully cross all the 
morning, but I think you have just woke up to the 
fact, and are a little ashamed of yourself, is not that 
the truth ?” 

“Of course I mustsay yes. Ladies always dislike 
any one to differ in opinion from them; you would 
say I was cross again if I contradicted you.” 


“T should say you were rude as well!” By this 
time they had both arrived at the gate, and she 


added, “Now, Basil, confess it was all nonsense 


about business obliging you to shut yourself up this 
morning, wasn’t it?” 

* You wish me to say you are right, I suppose, 
and that there was no necessity for me to make 2 


| hermit of myself?” 


** Not only a hermit, but a hermit crab, and the 
crossest of his kind; but, honour bright, Basil, you 
need not really have gone to such desperate lengths, 
need you?” 

“ Honour bright, you are right now, and I believe 
at all times,’ was the answer, in his bright ready 
tones. ‘ How shallI make atonement? how will you 
punish me?” 

A merry mischievous look came over her face, and 
hastily dropping her open sun-shade on to the gravel- 
path, she held out her hands, and in a mock solemn 
tone said, ‘‘ Lay your two hands here and say after 
me, ‘I do humbly confess that there was no necessity 
for me to shut myself up this morning, or to have 
been so disgracefully cross; I acknowledge that my 
behaviour was absurd, and that I am a very ridieulous 
person.’ “4 

“JT would rather say that I had been an idiot!” 
said Basil Crawford, who had repeated everything 
after her until she came to the last sentence, where 
he halted. 


«“T would 


” 


a 4 renee 
rather you said ‘a very ridiculous 


person,’” she said, gravely. 


He then repeated the words after her, when sh« 
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abruptly dropped his hands, and, with a satisfied 
smile, picked up her sun-shade, and added, “ Now, will 
you come with me; I am going to the Vernon’s?” 

“ Of course I will go with you,” he said; “ but you 
are always going to see those girls. I cannot see 
that they are anything out of the common, or worth 
so much trouble; but I shall be delighted to go any- 
where you like to take me.” 

“Then you can just go and sit quietly and nicely 
in that little cupboard of a room wherein you elected 
to find your morning’s entertainment.” 

“But you just told me I might come with you.” 

“T only wished to find out if you would like to 
come with me. You have gone through your ‘atone- 
ment ;’? my ‘punishment’ is yet to come!” 


“ You surely will not be so hard-hearted now as to | 
forbid me to go with you! I will fetch my hat in a} 


” 





moment, and 

“Put it on, if you think the atmosphere of the 
room requires it. Yes, I can be hard-hearted when 
I think the education of the young requires it, so 
stern a sense of duty have I!” 

“But supposing I say I will come with you, and I 
won’t be left behind ?” 

“And supposing I say I won’t have you? Good- 
bye, crab—I mean hermit—good-bye!” The hill 
descended on the left-hand side of the gate, and slie 
ran a few springy steps downward, looking back 
laughingly twice, and waving her sun-shade to him. 

She was a very aggravating girl, and certainly a 
tease, but she was pretty enough to be easily for- 
given. For a moment or two Basil Crawford, with 
uncovered head, hung over the gate, looking after 
her; he unfastened the latch, and stood in the road 
watching her quick steps down-hill, then, before the 
rustling movement of her garments had quite passed 
away, he turned hastily back to the house. Who was 
to say she intended her stern commands to be obeyed ? 
He would take the reins into his own hand, fetch 
his hat, and 

“ Basil!” 

He stood still on the gravel walk, looking all round. 

“ Basil !—here !” 

This time he turned his head to one of the upper 
windows of the house. Mrs. Majendie’s fair well- 
dressed head was visible amongst tke white muslin 
curtains of an open window. 

“Tam coming down—I am finished already,” she 
said, in a well-satisfied voice, 

“Indeed!” he replied, not much overcome. It 
was half-past eleven, and about time for any one to 
“come down,” he thought. 

“T do not usually come down till lunch time,” she 
said, “ but when any oneis staying in the house I try 
to make an effort to do my duty, and see after their 
wants, and entertain them. Go into the drawing- 
room, my dear boy, I shall join you there in a few 

minutes, and we will have a comfortable little chat.” 

The fair self-satisfied head disappeared, and Basil 





| considered once more upon the general tendency 
| things ” had to be aggravating. He stood almost 
| precisely upon the same spot he had stood when 
Gwendoline delivered her first shaft at him; but he 
| felt almost less amiable now than he had felt then. 
| Mrs. Majendie, from the up-stairs window, had 
| watched the small scene at the garden-gate, and 
| before Gwendoline had bidden him good-bye she 
| had arrived at a conclusion, and made up her mind. 
| Like most weak and silly people, she was cunning, 
|; and at the same time very capable, when she thought 
| occasion demanded it, of taking the law into her own 
hands and acting peremptorily. 

Basil Crawford had not hurried himself in any 
way, and Mrs. Majendie was in the drawing-room 
and comfortably established there before he made 
his appearance. 

Any stranger entering the room then would have 
taken Mrs. Majendie for a much younger woman 
than she really was: her pretty hair becomingly 
arranged in front, and a little knot of golden curls 
behind; her clear white skin and beautiful features ; 
her tasteful dress arranged on the blue sofa—to any 
stranger she would have been a pleasant sight to 
look on. Basil Crawford, who was, of course, only a 
“crab,” and whose opinion did not signify, failed 
to see any beauty in her features, because he had 
never yet seen any expression on them save that of 
a perfect self-satisfaction. 

“Basil, my dear boy, where are they all gone to? 
Is there no one to look after you and amuse you ? 
Where is Gwendoline?” 

“Gone out,” he said, somewhat shortly, and taking 
up a photographic album from the table. 

“Very thoughtless of her; but she has so many 
plans of her own that she seldom consults any one 
else’s pleasure but her own.” 

“She has gone to Heathcot to see the Vernon 
girls,” he replied. 

“And most uninteresting girls they are, in my 
opinion. Bessie is the most conceited girl I ever 
knew, and Naomi is—well she is difficult to describe, 
but she goes in for cleverness. You know that sort 
of person, and how obnoxious they are.” 

“They ought not to be encouraged; the only 
way is to avoid meeting them if you possibly can,” 
he said. 

“ Now I think a woman should be feminine, and 
leave those trying sorts of things to men. Do you 
ever notice how disagreeable women who try to be too 
clever get ? Just ring the bell, dear boy; it is so far 
from luncheon-time that we shall be all the better 
of a little refreshment. I have tried to train up 
Gwendoline in the way I thought she should gu, 
but Ihad long ago to give up the task of trying to 
bend her will to mine; she is so entirely like her 
father, so unlike me.” 

“In face she resembles you very much,” he put in. 

“Do you think so?” she said, coolly; and there 
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was a pause, and he felt that he had made a mistake, | 
when she continued, “Some people would scarcely 
call ita compliment to me to say we were so alike. 
I confess I myself fail to see the likeness ; but, as I 
was saying, she is such a care to me that I shall be 
considerably relieved when she is off my hands, and | 
married,” 

“The outer world see likenesses where those of 
a household fail to see them,’ he said; adding, 
valiantly, “No one would otherwise compare Gwen- 
doline with you, only being by you she comes in 
for a share of reflected beauty.” He was probably 
thinking of the old German saying, “Wer die Tochter 
haben wille muss die Mutter schmeicheln.” 

“Thank you, dear Basil.” The usual smile had | 
returned to her smooth face as she added, looking 
up at him with a sigh, “ Ah, how often I wish I had 
a son instead of a daughter!” 

“You will probably do better still,” he added, 
cheerfully ; ‘ you will probably rejoice in a daughter 
and a son one day; Gwendoline will be sure to 
marry in the course of the next few years.” 

“Well, it certainly does not look unlike it now,” 
said Mrs. Majendie; “if things go on as they are 
going now I suppose it will come to a match—at 
least, every one says so.” 


“Who will come to a match—what?” he said, 
rather incoherently, and without the slightest regard 


| for his grammar. 


“Oh, I quite forgot; you do not know anything 
about it, I suppose; and I am sure I do not know 
why any one should, as nothing is finally settled. 
They all tell me that there is a serious state of 
things between Gwendoline and a near neighbour 
of ours.” 

““ Who?—Claude Egerton ? ” 

“Well, so they say; and if they are determined 
on it I suppose it will come to something.” 

“Does Dr. Majendie approve—does he wish it ?” 

“I suppose so. You see he is really a fine 
character, and—and has plenty of money; it is as 
good a match as we could desire for her.” 

He started. He had not quite expected to hear 
this communication from Mrs. Majendie. With 
sudden impulse he rose, poured himself out a glass 


| of water, drank it, and immediately left the room. 


Mrs. Majendie lay back on her blue sofa, her blue, 


| dreamy-looking eyes fixed on the large mirror on the 
| opposite wall of the room, as if they were too lazy 


to travel further, a sweet, well-satisfied smile on the 
fair self-complacent face. 
(To be continued.) 








THE LOVE 


OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV, ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARE. 


I—THE MEASURE OF CHRIST’S LOVE. 


«« As the Father hath loved Me, so have I loved you.”—Joun xv. 9. 


>: ELIGION” may be defined as “ the | 

relationship that subsists between | 
God and man, and the intercourse | 

founded on that relationship.” Tie | 
root of all is love: it is the foundation 

of all our dealings with God; it is the secret 
source of all God’s dealings with us. There are 
many phases of that love, and many aspects in 
which to view it. There is, for example, the love 
of Christ as manifested towards us; 
again, as contemplated by us, and as evidenced to 

the world; the love He hath shown to us; and | 
the corresponding love we owe to Him. 

We begin with one of these topics, which will 
suggest some idea of the character, the measure | 
or rather the proportion of Christ’s love. That | 
love indeed is infinite and measureless — it 
“passeth all understanding”—and yet it is set 
forth as a possible accomplishment, the highest 
accomplishment, of the man of God—‘ Able to | 
comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, | 
and length, and depth, and height; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge” 





that love, | 4 


(Eph. iii. 18, 19). It is well if we can catch 
glimpses of that love; not looking out from our 
dark heart, and reading of it as in a book, or hear- 
ing of it with the hearing.of the ear; but rather 
by the light of that love shining through into our 


| hearts, filling the dark chamber with light, and 


making all the glory of the Lord to pass before 
us, and, still better, to abide within us. 

The measure, or proportion, of Christ’s love is 
as in the text—‘‘ As the Father hath loved Me, so 
It does not mean equality, but 
It is a reflected love—from 


have I loved you.” 
resemblance, of love. 


| the Father to the Son, and from the Son to us; it 


is a descending love—from the Father as the great 
Divine Source, thence passing straight on, through 
Christ, and from Christ, even unto us; a beam of 
light unspent albeit it has reached so far; a stream 
of love, warm and full from the Father’s breast, 
and all the warmer and the fuller because it passes 


| through the heart of Jesus before it reaches us. 


Wherein, then, consists the resemblance, from 
which we gather the proportions of this love of 
God to Christ, and of Christ to us? There is a 
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matural law that every father loves his child. 
This is a natural instinct; and God, in His great 
Fatherhood, is no exception to this rule. There 
are, besides, many reasons to intensify the love 


of the Father towards the Son, and therefore of | 


the Son towards us. Christ is His Father’s “ ex- 

press image,” and therefore the Father loveth | 
Him. Thus, at the outset of His ministry, this 

testimony was borne by Heaven—‘*'This is my 

beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ”’—a testi- 

mony afterwards repeated at the Transfiguration. 

Moreover, the Father reproduced Himself in His 

Son--the same nature, the same glory, the same per- 

fection, the same being, the same eternity of being, 

past and to come, the same beauty and holiness; 

and therefore He loved Him. And He loved Himall | 
the more when He yielded Himself up to die for man. 

A father loves his child under any circumstances ; 

but if a child should grow up and become a dis- 

tinguished man, should devote himself to a life of | 
distinguished usefulness, should become the most 
heroic of all heroes, and the most devoted of all 
self-denying men, and lead a grand, unselfish, 
self-sacrificing life, and die a noble and atoning 
death for others, all these would constitute fresh 
grounds for afond father’s love. Hence the words 
of Christ Himself—“ Therefore doth my Father 
leve Me, because I lay down my life that I might | 
take it again” (John x. 17). 

And this love passes on by different lines. Some- | 
times it is from God to Christ, and thence to us— | 
“As the Father hath loved Me, so have I loved | 
you;” and, again, from Christ to the Father, and | 
from the Father direct to us—“Thou hast loved | 
them, as thou hast loved Me” (John xvii. 23). | 


with Christ” (Eph. ii. 5). And, indeed, so identical] 
are His people with Him in the nearness of re. 
lationship, and in all the participated blessings, 
that it is*boldly and frankly declared—* For which 
cause He is not ashamed to call them brethren” 
(Heb. ii. 11). 

Also because of likeness ; and not only likeness, 
but “image.” Christ is the “express image” of 
His Father; and originally we were made “in the 
image of God.” This resemblance was lost and 


'erased by sin, but is renewable, and is, in fact, 


renewed in Christ—‘‘ And have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him” (Col. iii. 10). 


Yea, so restored may we become as to be made 


“partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet. i. 4). 
And that image grows more and more like; 


‘nearer and nearer, more and more perfect. And 


we can measure this growth by frequent tests: if 
we are more loving to-day than we were yesterday, 
we are more like to Christ; if we are more pure, 


| more holy, and more true this year than we were 


last, we are more like to Christ. Thus, true re- 
ligion is “as the shining light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day” (Prov. iv. 18). 
And all shall end in perfect likeness when we shall 
stand before the revealed Presence—“ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that, when 
He shall appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall 
see Him as He is” (1 Johniii. 2). Face to face, 
eye to eye, shall we behold Him; and in His bright- 
ness we shall shine as the stars for ever. This 
shall be the ripening of that which is growing 
now; the sun that is now rising, or mounting in 


it is thus a continually circulating love, from the | the sky, shall then have attained its meridian— 


Divine Source into the human channels (see also 
John xvi. 27); yea, this channel, passing through | 
ali—the Father, the Son, and ourselyves—makes us 
all to be one; the common life-blood circulating 
through all, one bond of love cementing all and 
binding all together, and this because of relation- 


perfect day. This is the grand and glorious 
privilege before us—likeness to our loving Lord; 


,and as the Father loved the Son, because of re- 


lationship and likeness, so the Son loveth us, for 


' nearness and resemblance to Himself. 


The proportions of this love of Christ are again 


| 
ship and likeness. | maintained in the following ways :— 
Because of velationship. Christ is the Son, and | 


the Father loveth Him; we are sons of God, and 
therefore He loveth us—* Behold, what manner of 
Jove the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God” (1 John iii. 1). 
Christ is the Son, and we are sons; He the elder 
Brother, and we His brethren. Therefore He ever 
makes common cause with us. When He prays, 


1. The Father’s love of Jesus is eternal, and so 
is Christ’s love tous. Thus, the Scriptures speak 
of the Father’s love to Christ :—* For Thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world” (John 
xvii. 24); and again—“The Lord possessed me 
in the beginning of His way, before His works of 


‘old. I was set up from everlasting, from the 


He prays no selfish prayer; but, kneeling’on the 
| Him: and I was daily His delight” (Prov. viii. 22 


mountain side, He gathers His disciples round Him 
and prays—not “ My Father,” but “ Our Father; ” 
and, speaking of His ascension, He says, “ I ascend 
unto My Father;” and immediately adds, “and 
to your Father, and to My God and your God” 


beginning, or ever the earth was. . ... . 
Then I was by Him, as one brought up with 


And that same eternal love is manifested 
toward us all—The mercy of the Lord is from 


” 
—30). 


| everlasting to everiasting, and His righteousness 
|; unto children’s children” (Ps. ciii. 17). And this 
(John xx.17). In the resurrection, too, He shares | is God’s eternal love toward us—“ According as 
the blessing— And hath quickened us together | He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation 
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of the world” (Eph. i. 4). Here, too, is a promise | 


of God, of long standing—“ In hope of eternal life, 
which God, that cannot lie, promised before the 


| 


world began” (Tit. i. 2). Aye, how early did | 
| of the Father, He hath declared Him” (John i. 18). 
love to Him! His first and earliest love toward | 


Christ’s love toward us begin, and how late our 


us was before the morning star shone forth; but, 
alas! our love to Him is often not begun after our 
evening star has set. ‘Then, love Him now, for 
He hath loved you always. 

2. The Father’s love of Jesus is wnchangeable, 


and so also the love of Christ to us. That love | 


began early, and it continues still. The Father 


may seem to hide His face. It was so with His | 
beloved Son; He thought Himself forsaken. But | 
| will manifest Myself to Him” (John xiv. 21). And 
| again— No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; 


not so; for never was the loving Father more near 
His suffering Son than at that very moment. He 
heard Him always, and He always loved Him. 
And so also with ourselves, in our own experiences 
of His love. There are dark days, and seasons of 
chastisement, and God seems far, yea, almost 
gone. In such supreme moments of apparent 
desertion, let faith, unfailing faith, assure us that 
He heareth us always, and loveth us ever—“ He 
will be with thee, He will not fail thee, neither for- 
sake thee: fear not, neither be dismayed” (Deut. 
xxxi. 8). 

3. The Father’s love to Jesus is manifested in 
the communication of His mind and Spirit; and 
such also is Christ’s love to us. The nearer and 
dearer the love, the more confiding it will be. A 
king will reveal his mind to his Cabinet when he 
will not to his parliament; a father will commu- 
nicate to his children what he will not to strangers ; 
a husband will confide to his wife what it may not 
be expedient heshould communicate to his children. 


State secrets are entrusted only to the “most 
trusty and well-beloved.” And Jesus knows the 
mind of God. “No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 


Hence the words of Christ respecting the Spirit— 
“ He shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever 
He shall hear, that shall He speak. He shall 


| glorify Me: for He shall receive of Mine, and shall 


shew it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are Mine: therefore said I, that He shall 
take of Mine, and shall shew it unto you” (John 
xvi. 15—15). And this token of Christ’s love is 
granted even to us—“ And he that loveth Me shall 
be loved of My Father, and I will love him, and 


neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him” 
(Matt. xi. 27). All this implies a very near and 
familiar access to God and to Christ. It inter- 
prets the meaning of that last great step of pro- 
motion and preferment which the disciples received 
of their Lord—* Henceforth I call you not servants; 
for the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth: 
but I have called you friends; for all things that I 
have heard of My Father I have made known unto 
you” — xv. 15). A master’s orders to his 
servant are absolute and authoritative; a friend’s 
intercourse with a friend is communicative and 
confiding. . And such is Christ’s love to us— 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him. But 


| God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit” 


(1 Cor. ii. 9, 10). 








THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A BLACK WAIF. 
JHE path by which Caradoc and 

Michael usually went to 
school lay over the cliffs and 
downs. When the tide was 
out they sometimes walked 
along the beach, which way, 






though rather longer, was 
more interesting to Caradoc, 
on account of the fossils in the lime- 


“eo 
V for geology from his master, and was 
making a collection of the ammonites and 
other curiosities imbedded for thousands 
of years in the lias. 
It was not, however, the search for ammonites that 


| took the boys round by the beach on the morning 


after the storm, but the hope of seeing something of 


| the wreck. ‘Their way lay through the wretched 
| fishing-village of Monad, if, indeed, the half-dozen 
| huts it contained could be called a village. It was 


aptly named—the word Monad signifying a solitary 


| place. It was lonely enough, out of sight of all other 
‘ human habitations. The miserable dwellings were 
| huddled together on the highest point of the beach, 


stone cliffs; for he had imbibed a taste | 


| which the sea rarely reached, and were mostly amongst 


the cliffs, which proved an effectual shelter from the 
north-east winds. Neither wind nor sea could carry 


| off the odour of fish and pigstyes that pervaded the 


spot, nor cleanse the fishermen and their families. 


| It had a bad reputation, and people avoided it on a 

| i - 7 ? 
dark night, not only .because the inhabitants were 
said to be wreckers, but on account of many ridiculous 
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stories and superstitions that had probably been 
promulgated by them to prevent discovery. 

The earl had however done his best to circumvent 
them by building a watch tower on a neighbouring 
height, to give information of wrecks, Although 
Monad was out of sight of this Twr Aran, or “ Tower 
on a lofty place,” the immediate beach was visible 
to it, and thus arose a eonstant petty warfare be- 
tween the inhabitants of the tower and Monad. A 
wretched little public-house stood in the centre of 
the huts, which purported to give “shelter to man 
and beast ’’—where, neither could have determined— 
but which rarely, if ever, was known to take in a 
shipwrecked mariner. Nothing was ever heard of 
such as were unfortunate enough to be wrecked near 
Monad, though the Pennants and other respectable 
farmers shrewdly suspected some few sailors, at least, 
must have been cast ashore alive. 

“What have you got there, Davy Jones?” ex- 
claimed Caradoc, as he and Michael reached the bit 
of sand that lay beneath the beach on which the 
huts were seated. “The figure-head of a ship—a 
blackamoor, I declare! What will the earl do 
with that? Stick it up among the antlers in the 
great hall?” 

This was said to an evil-looking man, who was 
trying to haul the said figure-head up the beach. 

“Tll be bound the ship was called Cleopatra,” 
continued Caradoc. “I'll ask the master to come 
down and see it. What else have you got, Davy?” 

“Nothing. The earl will be angry enough,” re- 
plied Davy Jones, scowling at the lads. 

“There’s Gwylfa lugging in something for you!” 
cried Caradoc. 

The good dog always accompanied his young 
masters to school, then returned to the farm, and 
fetched them at the appointed hour. He was with 
them now, and, having espied a dark object beneath 
a retreating wave, he dashed after it, followed by 
one or two men who were hanging about the beach. 
They all knew Gwylfa, and feared him almost as 
much as the earl, for he would surrender no waif 
save at command of a Pennant. He and the men 
together brought in a small chest, over which he 
mounted guard, until Caradoc and Michael joined 
him. The men, and half a dozen ragged women 
and children, who had come forth to see the boys, 
crowded round the box. Caradoc examined a brass 
plate that was nailed to the lid, and read the 
name, ‘ Wyndham.” 

“ Perhaps it belongs to the little girl, Carad,” said 
Michael. 

“Perhaps it does; but she’ll never get it,” replied 
Caradoc. ‘Look a-head, Davy Jones! There’s the 


earl, and Lewis the keeper, and goodness knows who 
besides!” 

This announcement caused the women to scuttle 
off to the huts, and the men to slink away, as the 
earl and his followers appeared round a projecting 





rock. Unfortunately, the boys were compelled to 
pass them as they made straight for the chest. 

“What are you doing here?” growled the gus- 
picious earl. 

“We are going to school, my lord,” said Caradoc. 

“School! Where? There’s no school. You all 
lie alike.” 

“We go to Mr, Ap Adam, my lord.” 

“You all try to rise above your station, you Welsh. 
Mind you, if you take Lord Penruddock to the eagle’s 
cliff I'll make the schoolmaster flog you.” 

“T shall not take him, my lord.” 

Caradoc passed on, followed by Michael, but lin- 
gered until he heard the earl order his men to carry 
the chest to the castle, and burn the figure-head for 
firewood. They hurried on to make up for lost time, 
until they reached a ravine between the hills and 
rocks, down which flowed, or rather dashed, a moun- 
tain stream into the sea called the Aber, or “con- 
fluence.” Its banks were beautifully wooded with 
oak and birch, and there was a picturesque path on 
one side, up which the boys ran. Aran tower stood 
on an elevated point of the opposite bank, high above 
the wood, At the top of the ravine, ina lovely nook, 
was the old church of Llanafon, through the church- 
yard of which the boys ran, breathless from fear of 
being late. This church and churchyard were sub- 
jects of great interest to Caradoc, who had been 
initiated into their antiquity by his master. The 
church had been originally an old British structure, 
built, it was said, long before St. Augustine preached 
in Britain. It had been added to respectively by 
Saxon and Norman, and contained some curious mural 
paintings, an old Lady chapel, a Norman font, and 
some strange tombs. It was dilapidated and damp, 
and more interesting to the antiquary than to the lord 
of the manor, who neither frequented nor restored it. 
There was a private chapel attached to the castle, 
and the chaplain was also vicar of the parish as well 
as tutor to Lord Penruddock, and lived at the castle. 
Under these circumstances it is not extraordinary 
that dissenting chapels increased; for it was well- 
nigh impossible that the vicar, worthy man though 
he was, could attend to his pupil and flock. But he 
looked forward to the time when Lord Penruddock 
should either be sent to public school or college, 
or go abroad with a travelling tutor—expenses that 
the earl delayed incurring as long as he possibly 
could. 

The vicarage house was as damp and dilapidated 
as the church, and tenanted only by rats and mice, 
until a Mr. Ap Adam appeared on the scene, and, to 
the surprise of the neighbours, took possession of it. 
Hither Caradoc and Michael hastened, after they had 
passed through the churchyard, 

The vicarage was rendered picturesque by its 
situation and the thick ivy that covered it. In 
itself it was only a small stone house, containing 
two parlours, a tiny study, and some four or five bed- 
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rooms. 
mountains; it had the cliff, on which stood Aran 
tower, on the right, from which it was separated by 
the dashing waters of the Aber on the right; downs 
on the left; and the seain front. It stood a little 
above the church, and outside the dingle that en- 
closed that sacred edifice. 

The boys opened a rickety wicket-gate, ran through 
an untidy garden and a weedy path, passed beneath 
an old stone porch in which were two broken seats, 
entered a small brick-flagged hall, where they hung 
up their caps, and finally appeared, breathless, in 
presence of their master, Mr. Ap Adam. When they 
disappeared within the right-hand parlour, Gwylfa 
quietly turned tail, and retraced his steps to the 
beach, 

“We are sorry we are late, sir,’ said Caradoc, 
frankly; “we came round by Monad to see the 
wreck, and there was the most curious figure-head of 
a ship you ever saw cast up—a black woman with 
gold ear-rings and necklace: you said Cleopatra 
was black, sir. The earl says it is to be cut up for 
firewood.” 

Mr. Ap Adam looked up from a book that lay be- 
fore him. He was seated at the top of a deal table, 
at either side of which were forms, each long enough 
to hold three or four boys. There were three lads 
on one of them; the other was empty, until Caradoc 
and Michael took possession of it. The open window 
was opposite the master. 

“Cleopatra was not the only black woman in the 
world, physically or morally, even if she was black, 
which nobody has positively ascertained,” said Mr. 
Ap Adam; “we know that Antony and other men 
made fools of themselves on her account, and that 
we needn’t imitate them in that particular. Begin 
your lessons.” 

Mr. Ap Adam was a thin slight man, with sharp 
shrewd features; he wore spectacles, through which 
peered a pair of keen black eyes, surmounted by 
bushy black eyebrows; he had on a shabby black 
coat, but his linen was scrupulously clean. All that 
was known of him was that he was a scholar and 
antiquarian, who had visited those parts on account 
of the rare fossils and curiosities they contained, and 
had remained, he said, because of the beauty of the 
neighbourhood. He had fallen in with Caradoc, and, 
becoming interested in him, had told his father that 
he ought to educate him. 

“We have no scholar near us,” said Mr. Pennant, 

*“T am what they call a scholar, and, therefore, 
poor,” returned Ap Adam; “if I could get six boys, 
who would pay me ten pounds a year a-piece, I would 
turn schoolmaster. The terms are high for the 
country, but I have a smattering of everything— 
from Homer to Glendower, from King Arthur to 
King George, from the Deluge to the Welsh coal- 
mines. Will you give me your sons, Mr, Pennant, 
and help me to some more pupils?” 


But it was backed by hills that were almost | 


“Are you a God-fearing man, sir?” asked the 

; farmer. 

| «J hope so,” returned the scholar, reverently, up- 

| lifting his hat, 

“Then I will consult my father. 
name, sir ?” 

| “My name? Well, one must have a name; what 

'do you think of Ap Adam? We are all sons of 
Adam, and the prefix Ap merely states the fact that 

| I am one of them.” 

“A very respectable name, sir,” laughed the 
farmer. 

«You must take me upon trust, All I can say of 
| myself is, that I go to church, and desire to be let 
alone.” 

So, as it happened, did Mr. Pennant; and, after a 
few preliminaries, and a long conversation between 
old Mr, Pennant and Ap Adam, Caradoc and Michael 
went to school. They were the first pupils, but 
before the year was out four others were found. 
Mr. Ap Adam had now been established three years, 
and people said of him that “there was nothing he 
didn’t know; and if his scholars had anything in 
them, he’d be sure to bring it out.” 

“I hope they have all had the small-pox, then,” 
he remarked, on hearing this. 

He had lately lost one pupil, which accounted for 
the vacant place on the form. 

“If you please, sir, I should like to learn English,” 
said Caradoc, suddenly, unable to fix his attention. 

“ What next, and why?” asked the master, peer- 
“You know enough already 


What is your 





ing over his spectacles. 
for your needs.” 

“ Because we have a little English girl who was 
saved by Gwylfa from last night’s wreck, and she 
understands none of us,” replied the pupil. 

“Make her talk English to you. Nothing like 
conversation to acquire a language. Begin by 
pointing out visible nouns until you master the 
English, and make her learn the Welsh of them at 
the same time. You will thus kill two birds at one 
shot. Come to me for the connecting links of verbs 
and prepositions.” 

Caradoc was obliged to be content, and to pursue 
his various studies. Finding him unusually clever, 
the master did not spare him, but taught him many 
things that the little world around them deemed un- 
necessary. Mr. Pennant, however, was well pleased 
that his son should be better informed than himself, 
although he was not deficient. 

After the morning school was over, the boys went 
home to dinner, and Mr. Ap Adam wandered down 
| to Monad, and purchased the figure-head for a few 
shillings, which the fishermen managed to convey to 
his house. One of the inmates of Aran Tower de- 
scended from his height to watch proceedings; but 
understanding that the earl had ordered the black 
lady to be chopped up for firewood, they pocketed 
Ap Adam’s silver, and let him have it. He, as a 
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virtuoso, had a fancy for keeping it, reflecting that, | 
as sculptors have been known to fall in love with 
the statues they had executed, it 
that he might expend some of his latent affection 
on this, his Cleopatra; black as it was, 
the figure-head was remarkably handsome. He 
accordingly placed it in an empty room, and locked | 
it up. 

But he carefully examined such weekly newspapers 
as reached him, in the hope of seeing something of a 
lost Cleopatra, and even sent an advertisement to a. 
London paper concerning it under a feigned name. 
In those days there was no cheap literature, and 
penny newspapers had not been even imagined, so 
Ap Adam, as well as his neighbours, were obliged 
to be content with The Welsh Chronicle once a week, 
and such information as it contained. None reached 
them of the ill-fated vessel in question, or, indeed, 
of any others wrecked on the same notorious coast. 

Ap Adam had barely time to swallow his frugal 
meal of bread and cheese before his boys returned for 
their afternoon lessons. 

“We have begun, sir!” 
Caradoc, who arrived first. 

“What—a lighthouse on the Esgair?” asked | 
Ap Adam, whose digestion had been impeded by 
thoughts of wrecks. 

“No, sir; but English and Welsh. Daisy—her | 
name is Daisy, sir—has told me the names for every- | 
thing we had at dinner; I have learnt most of them, 
but——” 

“She won’t say the Welsh, sir,” interrupted 
Michael. “She is as obstinate as a pig.” 

“That is just what the English say of the Welsh, 
my lad, when they answer them with a Dim Saesoneg 
—“no English.” They say you are as obstinate as 
pigs, because when language was confounded at Bel, 
or Babel, your ancestors and theirs wandered different 
ways, and, in course of generations, a very unpro- 
nounceable guttural was transmitted to this part of | 
the world. A fine language all the same, and cer- | 
tainly old, if that is an advantage. Thereis a Welsh | 
and English dictionary and grammar on the shelf | 
Carad, that you may take to help you; and if you | 
like to bring the child here sometimes, I will talk to 
her, and so keep up her English,” 

“Thank you, sir, She is the most beautiful little 
girl you ever saw in your life!” 

Mr. Ap Adam smiled; and Caradoc wondered why 
his face became suddenly serious and sad. 


was just possible | 


for, 


exclaimed breathless 


After lessons the boys returned home over the 
cliffs. They were accompanied by Gwylfa. They 
were met suddenly by Lord Penruddock. 

“Now, Pennant, show me the eagle’s nest,” began 
“IT have no time to lose; for I have 
escaped from Mr. Tudor, and he will be as cross as 
cross keys.” 

“T am very sorry, my lord, but my father has 
forbidden me,” replied Caradoc. 


his lordship. 





“‘ Fiddlesticks! I heard him; but you must come 
all the same.” 

“TI promised the earl also, this very morning,” 
urged Caradoc. 

“Tt is no business of the earl’s. I say you shall 
come—now—at once!” 

Lord Penruddock went a few steps towards a beet- 


| ling cliff that overhung the others, on the summit 


of which was the eagle’s nest, already visited by 
Caradoc, but the young Pennants did not stir. He 
returned, and, seizing Caradoc by the sleeve, tried 
to drag him up the slope. Gwylfa was upon him at 
once, and, reckless of nobility, had him by the leg. 

“ Down, Gwylfa! Off, sir! Are you not ashamed?” 
cried Caradoc, shaking himself loose from Lord 
Penruddock’s grasp, and threatening the dog with 
his fist. 

“You vile brute! I don’t know which is worst, 
you or your master!” exclaimed Lord Penruddock, 
rubbing the calf of his leg, while Gwylfa growled at 


him. “But Iam your master, and I order you to 


/ come with me,” he added, to Caradoc. 


He was pale with rage, and in part with terror, 
for he had felt Gwylfa’s teeth. 
“IT cannot go with you, my lord,” said Caradoc, 


decidedly. ‘My own father and your father have 


| forbidden me.” 


“Then I will push your brother over the cliff, and 
tell the earl you set your dog upon me,” said his 


| lordship, moving towards Michael, who shrank to 


Caradoc for protection. 

They were not far from the edge of the cliff, and 
Caradoc saw that the boy was in earnest. He had 
barely time to place himself between his brother and 
the precipice before the threatened push was given. 
It recoiled on the giver, and, but for Caradoc, Lord 
Penruddock might himself have been over. Caradoc 
saw the danger at the onset, and, while grasping 
Michael firmly with one hand, seized the infuriated 
lad with the other, crying to Gwylfa, “ Hold him— 
hold him fast!” The dog obeyed; and between 
them they checked the impetus of the movement. It 
was a moment of imminent danger to all. 

“Run home quickly, Michael!” gasped Caradoc, 
impelling his brother upwards, and dragging their 
enemy from the brink of the cliff. “ Let go, Gwylfa,” 
to the dog. 

“T shail not leave thee, Carad,” replied Michael, 
stoutly ; and Gwylfa loosed ihe boy he had helped to 
save, 

Caradoc did not let go however until they were 
safe on the down amongst the furze bushes. Then 
he said, as calmly as he could, but with a torch of 
irony, ‘‘I have set the dog upon you tosome purpose, 
my lord. He has saved your life. Let us thank 
God for it!” 

The young Pennants had been taught to give 
praise to the Lord for all his mercies; and following 
not only this teaching but a natural impulse, Caradoc 
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clasped his hands, and added aloud, “We thank 
thee, O Lord, for protecting us from danger, and 
pray thee to forgive us our evil tempers, for Christ’s 
sake, Amen.” 

Lord Penruddock looked on—angry, terrified, sur- 
prised, and perhaps ashamed. He was imperious 
and passionate, but not altogether bad. Gwylfa also 
looked on, as if he understood the whole proceeding. 
It was however quite new to Lord Penruddock; for 
although his tutor’s precepts were good, the examples 
set at the castle were bad. Something in his face 
attracted Michael, who was too young quite to under- 
stand their difference of position. 


| 





him, and fixing his soft lustrous eyes upon him, said, 
appealingly, “ Make friends with Carad, my lord, I 
know you didn’t mean to push me over—I don’t 
mind.” 

Lord Penruddock’s face softened for a moment, 
and he hesitated. But pride overcame the transient 
better feeling, and he exclaimed, haughtily, “Friends! 
What next? Insolent farmers, I will be revenged 
for this! Youshall not defy the Earl of Craigavon’s 
son for nothing!” 

“Come away, Michael. There is Mr. Tudor, my 
lord,” said Caradoc, his proud spirit rising at these 


He crept up to ' words; and so the lads separated, 








THE LAST DISCOURSES ON OLIVET. 


Marr. xxv. 

S inthe summer the brightest gleam 
of sun precedes the breaking of the 
thunder, so in the life of Christ the 
} one brief hour of victory preceded 
the gloom of agony and death. From 
cheers by the side of Kedron he passed to scorn 
in the courts of the Temple, until the darkening 
shadows deepened into the black night that hung 
around the Cross of Calvary. It was upon Sunday 
He entered Jerusalem in triumph; on Monday 
He cleansed the Temple, and that day and 
Tuesday He answered the hostile questicns of the 
Sadducees and the Scribes, confounding the one, 
and denouncing the other. Then when both were 
silent—in words that mingled grief with joy and 
triumph with despair—He took farewell of the 
sacred house for ever. In happier days the 
swallow had found her nest at those altars; but 
now the Messiah seeks the peace which they refuse 
upon the lonely slopes of a mountain side. 

He left the Temple hill, and with His disciples 
went down to the Kedron—crossing it perhaps 
where now a broken bridge marks an ancient path- 
way, and thence ascending to the Mount of Olives. 
He sat down, and looked back upon the city. The 
houses were clustered there within the walls, and 
above them towered the domes and pillars of 
Herod’s Temple. And while the sun glittered on 
its brazen gates and marble walls, the approaching 
Passion, the distant Judgment, the final Catas- 
trophe, blended themselves togetherin His burdened 
mind, and He poured out the tale of the coming 
woes in words of dark but deep and awful mean- 
ing. Then suddenly His vision narrows down, 
and the scenes converge in one point—the return 
of the Son of Man, and the falling of the judgment. 
Throwing these unintelligible things into articulate 
shapes, He bodies them forth in three parables— 
one addressed to the rulers, another to the col- 
lective body, and. the third to the individual mem- 








bers of His church, shutting up all three in a 
description of the last Judgment. And of all the 
burden, the moral was—Be ready: watch. 

(1) To the Rulers.—Judgment begins at the 
house of God; and, first of that house, at the 
rulers—the bishops and elders—of the flock. Ap- 
pointed by Christ himself, they are over Christ’s 
household, and, as St. Paul urged upon the elders 
at Ephesus, and St. Peter repeated to others in 
Asia, their duty is to feed and tend the flock. 
Faithful ones there have been, and there are; but 
lest any should fail, Christ warns them here 
against an assured doom. 

He is a minister perhaps in some lonely place, 
perhaps in the whirl of city life. In either, his 
public character is beyond rebuke, his private 
above suspicion; and so he says, “ My Lord de- 
lays His comirg; there is time enough to work. 
Then, having forsaken the path of sacrifice, am- 
bition makes another, and this turns his attention 
from his work to himself, and to himself in relation 
to his fellow-servants. His wish is to be first, if 
not in toil, at least in position. He sees empty 
before him some stcp to influence. He begins “ to 
smite his fellow-servants”—to talk down their 
ability, to cast doubt upon their character: and 
when at length the prize is seized, he sinks into 
idleness and sensuous pleasures. “ Friend,” says 
Christ, “thy portion is with the hypocrite, to be 
cut in sunder and to perish.” 

Such sunderings have actually taken place when 
the rulers as a body have fallen. When the sleep 
comes upon eyelids that ought to be waking, and 
indolence to feet that ought to be astir, then the 
crash falls, and brother parts from brother. It 
was so when Greek Christian and Latin cursed 
each other, and went on their own ways; it was 
so when the Latin drove the Protestant out rather 
than arise and be reformed ; it is so still, when the 
Christians of to-day divide into new sects year 
by year, at every breath of personal offence or 
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whim of ignorant fancy. And thus we stand dis- 
joined, dismembered, weak, and trembling, in the 
midst of evil we are unfit to combat and unable to 
overthrow. When the Son of Man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth? Therefore—Be ready. 

(2) The Virgins ave the representatives of the 


pride—that is, they are the collective Church of | 


Christ. Their lamps and vessels are the forms of 
faith, their oil is the Holy Ghost, and the flame 
is the burning light of a holy life. 


Christ does | 





not call the virgins good or bad, but merely wise | 


and foolish. He does not represent any of them as 
utterly careless, but all as making earnest pre- 
paration. Each had her form of faith; each, when 
the cry went out, awoke and arose; each looked to 


scattered, each with the endowment for which he 
is fitted, and with his own world-work to do. They 
are not ministers nor preachers, they are traders 
and workers. Their work is holy in all its kinds. 
And every man’s work is his divine mission to the 
earth, the gospel of work-happiness which he is 
bound to proclaim. Christ had no sympathy with 
idlers, and He worked himself from morning till 
night. So the men who will not work fall at the 
last into the eternal gloom, where work and hap- 
piness may not be found. He, on the one hand, 
who will not do the work which God has given him, 
buries his divine energies and aspirations in the 


| earth of lust and passion; and on the other, he 


her lamp; but some had flickering wicks and | 


empty vessels. They had made preparation, but 
were not ready; they were waking then, but had 
not been watching. 

So man is foolish when, with empty soul, he 
travels into the darkness of eternity. And the 
Church is foolish, too, when her lamps remain un- 
trimmed and herself is not watching and ready. 
In the crisis none can save his brother, nor spare 
a single grace to kindle a flame. And when the 
terror of the last draws nigh, and early or late the 
march is made to the Bridegroom’s door, the folly 
is only more defined if we rush to Priest or Church 
or Altar to buy the priceless gift, or barter its 
exchange with a breathless expiring effort of holy 
deeds. 

To reach the door, and find it closed, to hear the 
Bridegroom’s voice, but hear it denying us, to 
catch the shout of the banquet or the strains of the 
festal music, that is worse than all; and that is 


the most wretched part of the Militant Church | 


which, after years of sleepfulness and night, hears 
that it might have entered in had it not slepi. 
Therefore— Watch. 

(3) The Talents —Christ turns to individuals, 
and with them to the active side of life. The 
Rulers feed the Church, the Church itself waits, 
the individuals of it work. It is the time between 
the Ascension and the coming again, when men are 


| 





who sinks to debauchery and dissipation, is the 
man to whom indolence offers the opportunity for 
conceiving the false and mean. 

The parable covers other cases too—where a 
man says that if he has done no good in the world, 
he has done no harm; that if he is not a pious 
man, he is at least as good as God-made him. 
Christ proclaims that such a character will never 
be approved. No good, means all harm; and as 
good as God made us, means only as good as we 
wish to be. We must do good, if we are good. We 
must at the last be found better far than we were 
at the first. Be ready, therefore, and watch. 

Fitly are all summed up in the Judgment, where 
the good is positive good, and the evil but the 


| negation of good. In all, Christ demands fidelity 


to Himself—the Lord, the Bridegroom. They who 
are faithful unto death, who cared for Christ’s own 
loved ones, and tended them in deeds of kindness 
and charity, will stand on His right in safety and 
honour; while the slothful, the unfaithful, and the 
sleeping foolish ones, will hang their heads upon 
the left in despair, or come too late to the golden 
doors, and find them shut. To all, therefore, the 
cry—Be ready : watch. 

Then as the sun went down, and night was 
coming upon Jerusalem, the Teacher rose, and 
crossing the shoulder of Olivet, found the rest He 
needed and the home He loved with Mary and 
her sister at Bethany. W. M. Jounston. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR FOREFATHERS IN HISTORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
ONG did Goldenhue lie there, too weak, too 
miserable, too disappointed to move. The 
day faded away, the night passed, and 
the next day was far advanced before 
she roused herself, Then she once 
more rose in the waters. The sea surged and 
swelled, and the sun was hidden. 






But the gloomy day mattered little to Goldenhue. | watched the sparkles. 


She only desired one thing—to find herself again in 
the caverns, 

How would she ever know one way from another 
in that mass of water? Yet after all, others had 
found their way back there again, and why should 
not she? But it was heartless work. She never 
spoke to other shells now, but passed them silently 
by; she never looked at the sea-weeds ; she never 
After that dreadful night of 
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storm, she cared for nothing but home. Oh, to see 
the caverns again! As she swum on, a shell came 
dancing towards her, looking so gay and bright that 
Goldenhue felt quite angry and vexed. She had al- 
ways been the brightest of the bright, the gayest of the 
gay, and she could not bear to be so changed now. 

«All very well,” she muttered, as the shell said 
how grand the sea was, and then when she rippled 
out endless tripplings about the merry life she lived, 
Goldenhue quite forgot her own first night at sea, 
and cried, “ Wait till a storm comes!” 

She remembered it as soon as the words were out, 
but she was too proud to call them back, or to soften 
them by adding gentler ones. 

“Wait till the storm comes?” asked the shell, 
saucily. ‘Ah, I’ve been in many a storm; glorious! 
glorious!” 

“ Nonsense,” cried Goldenhue; “ you won’t make 
me believe that.” 

* Believe what ? that I’ve been in storms ?” 

“No, but that you found it glorious.” 

“Not glorious! Wait till you’ve been in a real 
one; wait till you fly to and fro mountains high, till 
all dances and spins and scuds and flies; wait till 
the wind comes rushing down, and the thunder peals, 
and the lightning flashes; wait till you’ve seen all that, 
and then see if you don’t think a storm glorious !” 

Goldenhue was astonished. 

** Why, I have been in such a storm,” she said, 
“but I thought it was dreadful. I have never 
forgotten it. Every night I tremble with fear when 
I think of it in the dark. When the waves rise I 
quake and shrink, and my only wish is to find my 
way back to my old home amidst the caverns, and to 
banish the fearful thought for ever and ever.” 

« Ah, you were alone in the storm then? Shall I 
tell you where I see the storms from? High, high, 
high up on a beautiful ship. I fastened myself in a 
little cranny in her stern, and I was well sheltered.” 

“How can you get on to those great things? 
They seem so high up, and so far away to me.” 

««« Where there’s a will there’s a way,’” laughed 
the shell. “I was determined to try it. I saw the 
storm gathering for days, and I can assure you I was 
far too frightened to attempt to meet it alone. The 
creat ship was sailing by, and as she dipped in the 
waters I clung to her. I felt a little bit frightened 
at first’; but she was such a huge strong thing I soon 
put all my fears away. She sailed so gaily and 
quickly, as if she loved the sea, but was afraid of it, 
and longed to get away from it. But that did not 
hurt me. I chose to live on her, and was never 
afraid after that.” 

“Well, it seems I am not so fortunate as you are; 
some people are always lucky. 
such enthusiasm about nothing.” 

* Ah, you take life too gloomily ; what is the good 
of thinking of anything before it comes? and if it 
does come ten to one you will get off free.” 


But it wearies me, 





«Tt is no good for me to look for a ship,” answered 
Goldenhue, dismally; “if I saw one it would be 
sure to be too far away, and, besides, I had rather 
shift for myself.” 

“ But if you can’t shift ?” 

Goldenhue looked hesitatingly at the shell, and 
then she said, very firmly, “ You are not safe on a 
ship, for I have been told that those great ships are 
themselves broken sometimes, and then where would 
you be P-—dashed to pieces!” 

« Ah, ah, you are too wise for me! however, I am 
quite happy on them, I dare say they will not break 
in my time, and as to anything so disagreeable as 
being dashed to pieces; why, I don’t think about it.” 

«* And would you really have persuaded me to seek 
shelter there, when they are not safe themselves ?” 
asked Goldenhue, vexed and angry. But by-and-by 
she said, in a sorrowful voice, “I almost wish I 
thought as you do, and yet—no, I don’t. I promised 
an old friend of mine to keep away from all dangers, 
and though you talk so gaily, I think you are not 
really safe and happy; are you now?” 

“ Oh, come! you and I have talked enough for one 
day—good-bye now. Some day you'll be wiser—as 
wise as I am, perhaps!” 

“TI hope not,” she said, and they sailed away, 
gradually widening the distance between them. 

Night drew on, and, trembling, she again sank to 
find a hiding-place. It seemed lower than usual this 
time, but at last she touched a rock. It was a cave; 
and she swum in. 

CHAPTER VI. 

WHEN morning came she saw that, besides the one 
little cave in which she was, there seemed to be caves 
and caves beyond. Could they possibly lead to her 
own beautiful home? She would explore, and find 
out. New life came with the thought ; it was almost 
like the old days, when she roamed far and near 
seeking for new treasures, and hearing the Dolphin’s 
tales of the ocean. 

There was a perfect labyrinth of caves, but they 
were not very pleasant. ‘The water was dull and 
lifeless, hardly a ripple stirred ; there were no shells 
here, no sea-weeds, only shiny bright green branches 
that stretched forth their arms to her as she shrank 
far from them, lest, once entangled, she should not be 
able to free herself from their grasp. 

She had gone a long, long way, and it was too late 
to return that night, but there were plenty of safety- 
nooks, and into one she crept and hid. Oh, that she 
had not come so far—that she had returned earlier ! 
She trembled with fear—alone, alone, quite alone ir 
the dark, dark caves. What if they should be some 
sea-monster’s home? if he returned only at night? 
Every surge of the gloomy waters brought fearful 
thoughts to her, and a low booming sound filled her 
with terror. She could not tell that it was only the 
sea entering the low tunnels of the caves. 
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Afraid to move, afraid to stay still, she waited till 
morning dawned. Scarcely relieved, she dropped into 
the sea, and swam hastily towards the ocean. What 
a way it seemed! much further than yesterday. One 
turn more, and it surely must be the opening to the 
ocean. 

But no ocean met her view, a huge barren rock 
rose high, shutting in all, Never mind, she had only 
taken a wrong turning. Back she sailed bravely, 
and took another way ; it was a shorter distance this 
time, but a barren rock met her again. And so it 
was for days. She was lost. Shut up alone for ever 
in these dark strange caves. Daily she pursued her 
frantic despairing search, followed by undefinable 
terror and horror—the terror of utter loneliness, the 
horror of what might be coming. She blamed the 
Dolphin sorely, first for ever having brought her, and 
then for leaving her alone. She fought with the 
waves, with the rocks, with herself. Mad with terror 
and anger she mounted a high rock 
tide was in, and remained there, balanced so that the 
slightest breath would throw her down. 

When the waters ebbed again, that was her time. 
Surely she would be broken to pieces as she fell. 

One gentle rock, and the little shell was dashed 
down, but she only fell harmlessly on the water. It 
was too much, All was against her. She gave all 
up, and let herself drift away. On she drifted away, 
At last the water began to be livelier and 


one day when the 


away. 
more buoyant. Should she hope once more? How 
much larger the cave had grown! why——yes! it | 


vas! the beautiful ocean lay before her. Out she 
darted. 
“ At last! 


not have been so fearful. 


Ah, I was never beaten yet! Ineed 


me.” 


Away she sailed, faster and faster, without so much | 


as once looking behind her. 
She felt quite joyous and bright again; and though 
she still sought her home, she was not so anxious as 


before to reach it; not, at least, till she saw another | 


storm gathering. 


“Just as I said it would be—not a ship to be) 


seen!” said Goldenhue, as she gave a little bob up 
above the waves. ‘“ After all, I would have taken 
refuge on it; it may not be true about their not 
really being safe.” 

It grew dark, and she became frightened ; why, 


there was a ship straight in front of her. How had 


she not seen it; perhaps she had not looked that 


way before ? 

She felt uneasy as she neared it; something told 
her that it was not really a refuge; that she would 
be sorry afterwards, disappointed, grieved ; but she 
had nowhere else to go. “ Anything must be better,” 
she said, ‘than to be quite alone on the waters, 
besides, it was very grand, very great, very fine, very 
beautiful ; she did not think it ever could be broken.” 

She laid herself on a billow and was carried high 


Good luck stands fast by 


How comfortable she 
What a charming place! it must be all right 
| —mustn’t it ? 


|}up on to the great vessel. 
| 
| was ! 


Ir was some time before the storm really came. It 

| kept looming about in the distance, sometimes 
| threatening immediate violence, and then almost 
| entirely disappearing. 
Goldenhue had time to realise how high up and 
| comfortable she was, but one day she noticed a great 
flopping up and down in the sea; there was the 
| Dolphin close beside her. 


| . 
| How joyous and glad and happy she was to see 


/him again! but she was also very much afraid for 
: him, for the storm was so near, almost ready to burst 
over their heads. 

A strange feeling went through her when she 
heard that he had come back on purpose to look for 
He had become so uneasy at having left his 

little Goldenhue, and to think of her roaming about 
alone, that he had done his work quickly, and then 
| left his merry games with the other dolphins to come 
| and look for her, so that if she were tired of the sea 
he might guide her to the caverns, or, if not, he 
would stay with her to protect her and care for her. 
Long long had he searched, but that was as nothing 


CHAPTER VIL. 
| 
} 
| 


her. 


now he had found her. 

Then he asked her how she had come there on 
the ship. She told him. 

“Well, my little Goldenhue, drop quickly down 
| into the sea again ; come to me, and I will take care 
| of you. The ship is not safe, itis not really a refuge ; 
you are safer alone on the waters than in the ship.” 

“ But I am afraid, Dolphin, and the storm is just 


> 


, coming.’ 
«Never mind the storm; I know plenty of places 
| to hide in, come quickly, Goldenhue. Those earth- 
men will take me if I stay longer, and you will be 
| lost on the ship.” 
“ But are you sure you know where to go, Dolphin ? 
| Are you sure I am not safe? It is so comfortable 
and pleasant here.” 

* Quite sure, Goldenhue, quite sure. Come quickly, 
my little one, for the earth-men are gathering to 
take me.” 

“But, Dolphin, if I drop, the great ship will go 
over me and crush me to pieces.” 

“No, no, it won’t, Goldenhue, only come; trust 


your old friend, and all will be well. Goldenhue, 
| Goldenhue, come !”’ 
| Then don’t stay for me, Dolphin. I will find 





you again afterwards, and I want to see the storm 
from a ship.’ 
All this long time of danger and trouble and lone- 
liness, and yet she cared so little to go to her only 
friend! cared so little to trust him! 
“1 dare not leave you, Goldenhue; the ship may 
rock, and you will be broken to 


’ 


‘dash against a 
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pieces. Goldenhue, come, come! I dare not leave a 
you, I say! Are you coming? Oh, the earthmen| “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 


will have me!” | 


“T am coming, Dolphin, now, now! are you 
ready? One minute, that I may take another look 
around!” 

“ Goldenhue !” 

A peal of thunder rolled over the darkening sky; 
Goldenhue dropped into the waves; high, high 
above her, the Dolphin was fast held by the earth- | 
men ! | 

Her old friénd, her kind loving Dolphin, who had | 
always borne with her naughty wilful ways; who | 
had spent long weeks seeking her out, just that he | 
might help her; who had known danger was near to | 
himself, and yet had stayed te entice her from what 
might be danger to her. Ah! what tales he had told 
her of ‘his games with the other dolphins. He had | 
left them this year for her sake. 

That night when she had sailed angrily away from 
him in the caverns, when he had wanted to keep her 
from danger and misery; those many times when he 
had made peace for her when others had been angry; | 
how often he had comforted her when she was sad; 
had sought out and shown her the brightest spots, 
the softest, most lovely weeds. This good old Dol- 
phin! The only thing that had ever cared for her, | 
and whom she had so little prized; she had killed | 
him—killed him! | 

The storm raged and howled, and quivered and | 
shook, Never wassuch astorm! The waves sprang | 
higher and higher, and then sank into dark abysses. | 
The lightning tore through the skies, and buried 
itself in the shuddering waters. The thunders kept | 
up a continued roar. Every drop in the ocean, every | 
breath of wind, every cloud, every spark, fought 
together. It raged and fell, and swelled again and | 
Jropt; rose once more, and then gurgled and 
moaned, and sighed away. 

(Zo be continued.) 


HIDDEN 


16. Where is the description of the nature of the 
country used as an illustration of God’s watchful 
care ? 

17. What queen was deprived of her power on 
account of her idolatrous practices ? 

18. Why was it, does St. Paul say, that he was 
troubled with a thorn in the flesh, which God did not 
remove even at his thrice repeated prayers ? 

19. By what means did Jehu succeed in destroy- 
ing Baal out of Israel ? 

20. In what words did God express His utter 
displeasure against Israel for their idolatry ? 

21. What token did Laban and Jacob place at 
Mizpah as a memento of the covenant which was 
made between them at that place ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 16, 
1, Obadiah 10—17. 
2. “In the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin: but he that refraineth his lips is wise” 


| (Prov. x. 19). 


3. They appeared with sad countenances, and 
with their faces disfigured (Matt. vi. 16). 

4, The law said, “Forty stripes ye may give 
him, and not exceed ;” therefore, to avoid giving in 
excess, it was customary to give one less (Deut. 
xxv. 3). 

5. “ He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her ” (John viii. 7). 

6. By requesting Joash to smite upon the 
ground with the arrows, and declaring that as he had 
smitten the ground three times, so should he conquer 
the Syrians three times in Aphek (2 Kings xiii, 
14—19). 

7. “Asahel was as light of foot as a wild roe” 
(2 Sam. ii, 18). 


JOY. 


**She hath done what she could.”’—Sr. Mark xiv. 8. 


f 


EY 
yc HINK not, when lowly and depressed 
a Oft-times I seem to thee, 

“AA That no peace dwells within my breast, 
No joy abides with me; 
Nor think that base ingratitude 
Can in my heart find rest, 
That lightly I esteem the good 
With which my soul is blest ; 


Because for mercies He kas sent 





My lips can ne’er upraise, 


With lowly love and wonder blent, 
Enough of grateful praise. 


Often indeed my soul is brought 
To sadness and distress, 

But not repining—’tis the thought 
Of mine unworthiness. 


But ever this my soul shall cheer 
In its most restless mood, 
If I the words of Jesus hear— 
«She hath done what she could!” 
W. M. Avams. 
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WITHOUT ME YE CAN DO NOTHING. 


St. Jonn xv. 5. 


ESUS, Thou art my guiding star, | For Thou hast burst the prison door, 
For in Thy light alone I see, | And loosed my spirit from its chain. 
And lovelier than the morning are | And set me ‘neath the skies once more— 

The sunbeams of Thy love to me; A free man on a boundless plain. 
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Thou art the source of every day, 
Thou art the bloom of every flower, 
Thou art the light of every ray, 
Thou art the life of every hour ; 
Without Thee joy has lost her charm, 
And with Thee grief must lose her sting ; 
Where Thou art danger cannot harm, 
The wilderness itself may sing. 


All that is pure, and good, and fair, 
Is but a streamlet drawn from Thee; 
All that is lovely everywhere 
Is but Thyself revealed to me; 
The fervour of all hearts that live, 
The brightness of all souls that shine, 
Give back the light that Thou didst give, 
And tell Thee that their light is Thine. 
GrorGE Martueson, B.D. 








OPPORTUNITY WASTED. 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D., ISLINGTON. 


“The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting.”—Proverss xii. 27. 


HIS is a quaint and somewkat homely 
i way of putting a great practical lesson 
—the lesson that all enterprise, all 
M4) labour, must be persevered in to its 
result, that he only who “endures to 
the end can be saved.” If we weary, if we do not 
follow up the advantage which preliminary effort 
may have given us, we might as well have done 
nothing. A man may have energy enough to 
follow the chase, and to secure the game, but may 
be too indolent to roast and eat it. 

It is one of the many maxims of this wonderful 
book of worldly wisdom which are directed against 
sloth. And with reason, for no habit of life is 
more miserable or ruinous. Sloth is the palsy of 
human life, disabling its functions and hindering 
the great ends for which it exists. A slothful man 
fails in duty both to God and to man. His secular 
and spiritual life alike are impoverished and 
damaged by his indolence. Hence slothfulness 
is a moral vice of a serious character; with which 
therefore religion has todo. We cannot restrict it 
to the mere optional economies of life, it vitally 
enters its moralities, and seriously affects both 
religious duty and religious attainment. It is one 
of the forms of selfishness against which religion 
so resolutely arrays itself in order to secure the 
service and self-sacrifice which are the perfection 
of all character, and are, therefore, of the very 
essence of Christianity. 

The selfishness of indolence can be overcome 
only by a supreme sense of obligation, and by a 
constant recognition of great principles of self- 
sacrifice, such as led to the Incarnation, the minis- 
tering life, and the death of Him who “ pleased not 
Himself.” 

The proverb assumes not the utter indolence 
that puts forth absolutely no effort ; such cases are 
rare. Indolence is comparative, not absolute. 
Most men make some effort; no man can exist in 
pure passivity, or, like the sloth, move only when 
necessity compels. 

The more common forms of indolence are such 
as are here indicated—a man rousing himself to 








some degree of effort, taking the first steps 
towards a result, exciting himself to the toil of 
hunting, but then wearying and relaxing. Itisa 
spasm of exertion, no more. He does not per- 
severe in his effort; he is too indolent ta dress and 
cook the game that he has secured, he permits it 
to corrupt and perish. It does him therefore no 
good, save indeed in the exercise of the chase, 
which is not the question here. God’s great law 
of life is that a man shall eat of the labour of his 
hands; to fail in this, therefore, is to be disap- 
pointed in the great aim and end of toil. The 
effort is put forth under the inspiration of hope, 
and when the end is not realised, the man thinks 
bitterly of the toil that has proved so fruitless. 
And if the failure has been through our own fault— 
when we have been so far successful that the end 
might have been realised had our effort continued, 
when we fail only through our own desultoriness 
or indolence—the bitterness of self-reproach is 
added to the bitterness of disappointment. Had 
the slothful man beén too indolent to hunt, or had 
he hunted and been unsuccessful, he might have 
felt vexed; but to have been so far successful, and 
then to have failed through indolence, is intoler- 
ably mortifying. Not only is his hunger unap- 
peased, he is filled with shame and bitterness. 

We all probably know something of this. Who 
does not suffer from not following up advantages 
that we gain ? 

Let us then make some applications of the 
proverb to certain social and religious duties of 
life. 

We naturally begin with young people. Youth 
is the period of acquisition and training. Lessons 
are taught, habits are formed, that which is tech- 
nically called education is completed, often at 
a great cost, and with much self-denial. Parents 
stint themselves of present comforts in their pro- 
vision for the future, that they may give their 
children “a good education.” 

Suppose, then, that when school education is 
completed, and knowledge is acquired which 
abundantly qualifies its possessor to do well in 
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life, no adequate use of it is made. A boy gives 
himself up to indolence or vice, neither securing a 
position of independence nor earnestly seeking it. 
The cases are rare in which a qualified and reso- 
lute youth fails to make his way in life, to the 
satisfaction and the joy of his friends, who have 
made sacrifices to enable him todo so. And yet 
how many failures there are, either because the 
opportunity for learning has been wasted in school 
indolence, or because indolence hinders the prac- 
tical industrious use of what has been acquired ! 
There is a cruel selfishness in the way in which 
indolent young men hang upon thrifty industrious 
parents, which is flagrantly out of harmony with 
the fifth commandment—a selfish substitution of 
the toil and substance of a parent for their own. 
Sometimes pride is the cause. Young men are 
unwilling to begin because they must begin so 
low. Not contented to climb, they would at once 
yault to a high rung of the commercial or social 
ladder. They demand at the beginning the large 
income and the good establishment which others 
have won, and which it would be the best for them 
to win by patient industry. They will not roast 
their game unless they can sit down to a superb 
banquet. And thus they hang upon their friends, 
and eat the bread of indolent dependence instead 
of the bread of honourable industry. 

The same principle applies to marriage. Few 
things in our social life are more serious than the 
reluctance of young people to marry because they 
cannot at once set up expensive or stylish house- 
keeping. They wish to begin where their fathers 
leave off, and instead of the economical expendi- 
ture and the modest household, which are the 
surest and wisest way to wealth, they refuse to 
marry at all; hence years of unsettled, uneasy, 
unblest single life, sometimes leading to vice, 


sometimes to unhappiness, always to loss both of 


manly completeness of character and of the truest 
and highest good of life. When, for reasons of 
selfish prudence, a man will not marry until the 
verge of middle life, he inverts the laws of Nature 
and the purposes of God; his children are born 
at an incongruous period of his life, when he 
is less qualified to mould their character, and 
when their settlement in life may be seriously 
damaged by his loss. He suffers, they suffer, 
society suffers. 

The moral and religious aspects of this question 
of late marriages are very grave. Late marriages 
are becoming so largely characteristic of our social 
life, on these false and selfish grounds of social 
economy, that society as a whole, and religious life 
in particular, are seriously damaged. If a man 
has gained a position that enables him to marry 
with ordinary prudence, let him marry, and let not 


the prudence be pressed too hard; young love, if 


true and godly, will make early struggle whole- 





some and joyous. If he has found a woman who 
will make him happy, let him take her to a modest 
home, the loving wife of his youth. His life will 
be better for it, and his fortunes too. 

Another application of the proverb is to those 
who, possessed of endowments and capabilities, 
do not, through indolence or desultoriness, 
make an industrious use of them. Our social life 
is full of clever men too lazy to earn their own 
living and support their own families. Who does 
not know such—men who, somehow or other, are 
facile in acquisition, and who, as_ scholars, 
scientists, or artisans, are capable of doing any- 
thing, but who are too desultory or indolent to 
make steady application of their learning or ability. 
Ordinary industry and perseverance would secure 
to them abundant provision and good social posi- 
tion, instead of which they prey upon whoever 
they can in any way victimise. They regard their 
friends as called into existence to supply their 
necessities, and tradesmen as privileged to provide 
for them without payment; they are the loafers 
of their social circle, unblushingly living their 
Bohemian life, and pouring their sccrn upon the 
plodding industry and the scrupulous integrity 
of their friends. Many a man not worthy to be 
named with them in acquisitions or ability, but 
infinitely transcending them in moral principle 
and social conscientiousness, attains competency 
and universal respect. 

These are not mere foibles of human nature, 
they are not venial social disorders that pertain 
only to the domain of social economy, an essential 
morality, a vital and practical religiousness, enters 
into them. An indolent man, who will not use his 
capabilities so as to provide for himself and his 
family, but shamelessly imposes himself and them 
as a burden upon society, or upon the benevolence 
of friends, is not a man of moral principle; his 
selfishness wrongs their good-nature. Itis aform 
of violating the eighth commandment, none the 
less culpable that instead of taking by physical 
craft or force, he takes by moral compulsion. The 
wholesome maxim of the apostle is a law of reli- 
gious rectitude as well as of social economy—“ If a 
man will not work neither shall he eat.” 

Another application of the proverb is to the 
uses which men make of the money that they 
acquire. 

And here we may take first the economy of a 
working-man’s home. How much of the poverty 
and wretchedness of the lives of artisans and 
labourers is owing to selfish indolence! How 
many thousands live upon the charity of their 
neighbours who are abundantly able to support 
themselves! How mendacious their excuses of 
want of employment, of family expenses, or special 
It is siinply matter of mere energy 

Families do make demands, but 


misfortunes ! 
and industry. 
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any ordinary exercise of faculty would meet these 
demands. No doubt peculiar circumstances will 
sometimes arise, when the utmost energy will fail, 
and when the industrious man has a strong moral 
claim upon the benevolent help of his fellows. We 
speak only of ordinary conditions of life, not of 
such exceptions to them. 

When one thinks of the loss that men sustain 
through indolence, of the waste of duly-earned 
wages through dissipation and extravagance, of 
the mismanagement axd muddle of adequate re- 
sources until the squalor and dirt of a working- 
man’s heme come to be a disgrace to himself and 
to society; when one thinks again of the impro- 
vidence that, in the most prosperous times, never 
makes the least provision against a rainy day, the 
thriftlessness and recklessness that in English 
workmen are so sad a contrast to the frugality 
and prudent foresight of other nations—one feels 
that more than half the poverty and misery of 
working-men’s homes is self-incurred. Where is 
the benefit of earning wages if they are not wisely 
economised? ‘ The slothful man roasteth not that 
which he took in hunting.” Sufficient proof of 
what we say is to be found in a comparison of 
families similarly circumstanced and with equal 
resources—two workmen, for example, earning 
equal wages and having equal demands made upon 
them. In the home of the one you find cleanli- 
ness, economy, and comfort, house, furniture, 
children, education, family life respectable and full 
of the best satisfactions of a man; if misfortune 
comes, some little provision against it has been 
made. In the dwelling of the other—home we 
will not call it—there are only improvidence, waste, 
dirt, and muddle, children in rags and dirt, and 
of course without education, girls slatterns, boys 
street Arabs, there is no self-respect in parents, 
no honest pride in children, ne comfort at the fire- 
side, everything that is earned is spent, nobody 
knows how, money is like quicksilver in the hand, 
it runs away between the fingers; a savings-bank 
deposit is unknown, and, of course, if misfortune 
comes society must bear the burden—the only 
alternatives are, mendicancy or the workhouse. 

Again we say great religious principles have an 
application here. ‘Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness.” Prudence takes her place among the moral 
virtues—a virtue necessary to save society from 
needless burdens, from wrongful impositions, if 
not from moral degeneration. Benevolence is the 
queen of virtues, but its only beneficial exercise is 
when misfortune is inevitable. Where misfortune 
might have been provided against, and benevolence 
is needlessly called upon to give, not only is it 
simply imposed upon, and its means of helping 
are lessened, but it demoralises those who un- 
worthily receive it. ‘The moral wrong that is 
done operates in many ways. 





The principle has equal application to higher 
departments of social life. Many of the disastrous 
and disgraceful failures of commercial life are to 
be attributed to improvidence, indolence, or mis- 
management. A merchant may permit his busi- 
ness to go to ruin just as wickedly as a coster- 
monger; there is the same obligation to an 
industrious use of his opportunities, the same 
obligation rightly to employ his capital and credit, 
and the same penalty for neglect or wrong em- 
ployment. Much of the misery of the ruined 
home of the tradesman or the merchant is, from a 
moral and religious point of view, deeply culpable. 
Men think lightly of commercial failure, and have 
no conscience of the negligence or indolence that 
leads to it. Until they feel that diligence in business 
is just as much a religious duty as fervency in 
spirit they will lack the high stimulus of con- 
science and of Divine obligation; there is no 
religiousness so imperative and so high as the 
religiousness of common things. Sin of a very 
grave character is involved in every failure to 
meet just obligaticn: which have been caused by 
indolence or careless mismanagement. My selfish- 
ness has needlessly robbed my creditors of their 
property. 

For misfortune, again, that is purely such that 
no industry or prudence could avert, all good men 
will feel sympathy. Many a bankrupt has shown 
the strength and purity of religious principle more 
vividly and beautifully in such misfortunes than 
in his greatest prosperity. A good man’s virtues 
shine most brightly in adversity. Not only are 
such without blame, they may justly claim sym- 
pathy and help from others. 

Reckless trading, over-speculation, inordinate 
risks, culpable liabilities, leading to disreputable 
and ruinous bankruptcies, hardly come within the 
compass of this proverb. These are not so much 
through slothful neglect of means as through pre- 
sumptuous misuse of them. The mention of 
these, therefore, is relevant only so far as this: 
a man is religiously responsible for the use 
that he makes of whatever capital he may have 
acquired. He may indolently waste it, or he 
may recklessly risk it, both are moral and reli- 
gious offences, only in different ways. There are 
moral limits to enterprise, just as there are to 
accumulation. A man who multiplies his con- 
tracts, adds to his investments, increases his busi- 
ness relations beyond the control of a clear 
judgment, and beyond the bounds of sober pru- 
dence, is morally and religiously wrong—wrong 
before men, wrong beforeGod. It does not excuse 
him that he does not mean to do wrong, this 
proves only that he is not a rascal. Nor does it 
excuse him that he was strongly tempted; temp- 
tation is to be resisted, not yielded to; and it is 
temptation to be resisted when great profits are 
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held out at a great risk. Even though the man 
succeed, he is not thereby made morally right; 
just as if he fail, the mere ruin caused by his 
failure does not make him morally wrong: these 
are but accidental consequences of his act. The 
essence of his wrong is in the act itself. It was 
risk beyond the limits of prudence; and prudence 
—that is the sober and wise use of opportunities— 
enters deeply into religious obligation. No man 
can determine this for another. It is for every 
man for himself to put proper limits to his busi- 
ness risks and undertakings, to say when he has 
gone far enough; just as every man must for 
himself put limits to his accumulations, and say, 
“T have saved enough.” What may be right for 
one man may be wrong for another. ll that 
the Bible or its preachers can insist upon is that 
there are limits, and that it is part of each man’s 
responsibility of life to determine them. 

A stricter application of the proverb may be 
found in the social and religious uses that a man 
makes of accumulated property. Men do not ac- 
cumulate money for its own sake, they purpose 
some use of it, some good that its possession is to 
bring to their welfare or happiness. Merely to 
amass money, and to make no use of it, is the most 
senseless of all things. It is to hunt the game, 
and not to roast it. 

How greatly and how variously men mistake the 
true use of property! and how often and signally 
they fail of the good that it might bring! 

There are men who seem really to think that 
in itself accumulation is a good; and long after 
enough for all probable or possible wants has been 
realised they go on accumulating still, perhaps 
vaguely thinking that there is some advantage in 
the mere reputation of great wealth. Some—yes, 
but wretchedly little, and that of the meanest 
kind. If this be the main contribution of wealth 
to human happiness—the mere reputation of 
having it—it is a miserable minister to human 
life. 

We might speak of the various purposes of 
luxury, pleasure, and ambition, to which men apply 
their wealth, and point out how far they incur the 
reproach of the proverb, how far they fail in being 
a proper use for honest wholesome food of the 
game taken in hunting. But these may be found 
enumerated and characterised in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, where such experiments and their 
issues are tersely described. 

It is a natural and an invariable law that the 
very highest enjoyment that wealth can give is the 
enjoyment to be found in its beneficent use. The 
true enjoyment of the game is to eat it. Let a 
man use his property merely for selfish or secular 
ends, let him lavish it upon himself, his family, 
his mere pleasures, he will soon exhaust its satis- 
factions. There are in these things no deep 





springs, and the streams of satisfaction which flow 
from them soon run dry. Perhaps the sense of 
unsatisfactoriness—the heart devouring itself in 
its satiety and restless yearnings—are oftener 
found in a rich man’s house than in a poor man’s. 
It must be a shallow soul that houses and lands, 
and servants, and social show can fill—shallower 
than God ever made a soul. The first flush of 
novelty over, and the empty heart will make it- 
self felt. 

If a man would get out of his money, full, deep, 
and abiding satisfaction, let him use it for purposes 
of beneficence and religion ; let him try the bles- 
sedness of blessing others, the luxury of doing 
good, the pure unfailing joy of lessening human 
misery and sin. Of all the pleasures for which 
men pay there is none that can be purchased so 
rich, so exquisite, so reproductive as this. Geod 
doing is not mere onerous religious duty, it is the 
highest joy ofa man. It is the law of selfishness, 
and its chief curse, that it curses itself. Like the 
over-gathered manna, the good that we selfishly 
hoard corrupts in the heart that hoards it. If we 
would get out of money the blessing of which it is 
capable, we must use it, not hoard it. The most 
miserable men on earth are the men who live for 
their own happiness, who hoard for their own 
selfishness— misers, the miserable, the instinct of 
men has rightly called them. They do not know 
how to use for purposes of true happiness the good 
that they have attained. ‘They roast not that 
which they have taken in hunting.” 

Another application of the proverb lies against 
men who fail to make a right use of religious 
advantages. 

A youth, for example, has been carefully and 
religiously taught; the nurture of a religious 
home has been around him; the example of pious 
parents has been before him; tender solicitudes 
have invoked his responsive affections; yearning 
prayers have invoked God’s heavenly blessings; 
he takes upon himself the responsibilities of self- 
conduct, under circumstances most favourable to 
virtue and piety; he has only to use rightly the 
knowledge and the habit that he has acquired, to 
turn them to practical uses of life, and naturally and 
easily he will perfect what has been so graciously 
begun. If he fail—as thousands do fail—he comes 
strictly within the sarcastic censure of this pro- 
verb, “He roasteth not that which he takes in 
hunting.” He makes no practical use of his in- 
estimable privfleges—he might as well have been 
destitute of them. 

Church-going people, again, who have privileges 
of divine worship, hymns, prayers, teachings, and 
the incitements of religious fellowship, may sadly 
illustrate the proverb. How eagerly some people 
seek such services! Curious church-goers, for 
example, who come to be known as “sermon 
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hunters,” who are always on the look-out for 
eminent or novel preachers. Is there not room 
for questioning what religious use is made of the 
‘sermons that are“caught?” The excitement of 
mere sermon-hearing, and indeed of religious ser- 
vices generally, may be anything but religious in 
its quality. If I go to church to be excited by 
oratory, or charmed by music, or for any purpose 
other than the instruction, and sanctity of my 
religion, soul-evil and not good is wrought. Few 
things are more deleterious to the spiritual soul 
than sermons, and hymns, and prayers, not 
religiously used. Nothing injures us like the 
wrong use of good things; they harden the 
susceptibilities that they do not enter. To be 
beneficial, religious services must be used with 


religious feeling, and with earnest practical pur- | 


pose. Sermons must be heard for religious use; 
their teachings subjected to our own keen spiri- 
tual judgments, and prayerfully applied to our 
hearts and lives. Ifa man goes to the house of God 
from mere traditional habit, or social conformity, 
if while there he never thinks of earnestly 
and religiously assimilating what he hears and 
feels, imbuing with it his spiritual heart and life, 
if he sits even passively waiting to be moved by 
the preacher to be filled with thought and feeling, 
if he does not subject what he hears to devout 
meditation and practical uses, how can teaching 
become knowledge, how can knowledge become 
the aliment of life? The end of all religious 
services is strength and holiness of practical life. 
The truth of God is the daily food of the spiritual 
soul, It has its applications to daily duties and 
experiences. If not so used it will be worse than 
useless ; it will practically injure us. That which 
is taken in hunting, if not used for food, corrupts, 
and becomes offensive, and deleterious to the life 
it was intended to nurture. 

One more application of the proverb is to the 
progress of the religious life. 

Men become more or less religious under the 
influence of some strong excitement. Conviction 
is wrought, and they repent, and weep, and pray. 
Christ is set forth, and they believe and rejoice. 
They blaze into flaming zeal; ordinary religious 
men are too cautious and slow, and cold-hearted 
for them. But then, how soon this“crackling of 
the thorns” dies out; how soon the excitement 
passes! “ Having no root in themselves,” their | 
good feelings and purposes “ wither,” and “in time | 
of temptation they fall away.” It is one thing to | 
begin religious life with great fervour and clamour, | 





another patiently and doggedly to persevere in it 
amid disheartenments and darkness and conflict 
and temptation. Many a man is capable of one 
great spasmodic effort, who is altogether incapable 
of sustained endeavour and patient endurance. 
The Christian life in its coarse demands patient 
endurance; it has its dark days as well as its 
bright ones, its valleys of humiliation as well as its 
delectable mountains. “He only who endures 
to the end can be saved.” “Look to yourselves, 
brethren, that you lose not those things which ye 
have wrought, but that ye receive a full reward.” 

Finally. It is possible to fail in the results 
of Christian work, and of Christian opportunity. 
How many great enterprises are abandoned, how 
many churches fall into decay, how many gracious 
purposes are “ broken off,” through indolence, or 
capriciousness, or spasmodic force prematurely 
spent. Only by “ patient continuance in well-doing 
can we inherit honour, immortality, eternal life.” 
We realise results only by not being weary in our 
well-doing. We gather our congregations and 
churches, our schools and classes, it is, so to 
speak, the result of the hunting; but then the 
practical spiritual use of the opportunity has to 
be made. How do we preach, and teach, and 
urge? <A congregation, a class, is but a wasted 
opportunity to an indolent, selfish, or unwise 
man. It is a great thing to gather men and chil- 
dren; it is a greater thing to teach and impress 
them when they are gathered. 

Let us not, then, forget that success in work de- 
mands that it be prosecuted to the end, that zeal 
does not die out, that energy does not weary, that 
faith does not fail. There are excitement and en- 
thusiasm in new enterprises—in a new mission, a 
new school, a new class, a new service—but how 
does it stand the prosaic demand of long-con- 
tinued toil? How bravely do we fight against the 
deadening influence of routine ? against the creep- 
ing, weary dulness of familiarity ? how quick and 
earnest is the sustained purpose of our work? 
How far do we make the most of epportunities ? 
Fresh hearers come to an old preacher, fresh chil- 
dren to an old teacher; it is not easy for the 
preacher and the teacher to keep fresh also, to be 
ever seeking and ever realising the ends of all 
teaching, the conversion and holiness of fresh 
souls. May the good and quickening Spirit of 
God “dwell in us richly,” “renew us day by day,” 
“strengthen our weak hands and confirm our 
feeble knees,” make us “steadfast, unmoyvuble, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
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THE MODERN 


2 0-->;HERE is much said against servants 
nowadays. The complaints of mis- 
tresses, and their difficulties with their 
servants, are among the remarkable 
phenomena of our time. We search in 
vain in our older literature for anything of the kind ; 
if servants are mentioned at all it is to recount their 
acts of devotion and loyalty. But nowadays, it is said, 
some ladies would hardly know what to talk of, if 





they might not abuse their servants. We have so far | 


got used to the state of warfare going on between | 
parlour and kitchen, that it no longer shocks us | 


to see that the great comic journal has every other 
week some cleverly-illustrated sarcasm, showing forth 
the impudence, and the ignorance, and absurdity of 
the claims of the servant girl, and, we must admit, 
also hinting at the amiable incompetence of the 
young mistress who sits elegant but imbecile in her 
drawing-room, listening amazed to the suggestions 
of Mary Anne, who wishes the use of a piano, or 
who desires it to be understood that persons are to 
knock at her kitchen door before entering. 

Such sketches as these are amusing, no doubt; but 
we think there is something to make us pause while 
we smile, and ask ourselves why we are smiling. The 
fact that all this tells of is not a pleasant one—that 
in our present state of society we are badly served, 
and are at odds with those who serve us, 

Sarah Jane may not be a very important person in 
herself, but the very fact that her doings are thus 
chronicled shows she is a person intimately connected 
and associated with our comfort, and that these 
doings are both ignorant and offensive ought surely 
not to be pleasant matter of consideration. 

“Oh, but,” says some lady, “it is so dreadfully 
true. I could tell you things in my own experience 
a great deal worse than anything I have read.” And 
no doubt she could, though perhaps not so amusingly; 





and we would be the last to deny that there is only | 
too great foundation for all the complaint and | 


annoyance. The master and mistress most justifiably 
eomplain that the old idea of service on the part of 
the servant is gone. And some add that servants 
do not believe that they owe us any service; they 
do certain things because they would lose their 
situations if they were left undone; they scamp 
the work, and care very little whether we are pleased 
or not; and, after plaguing us in these various 
ways, sum up all by leaving us when it is least 
convenient to lose them. 

An English household now, in too many instances, 
is simply an incoherent group of persons, held to- 
gether by the herd-tie of wages, with warring in- 
terests and antagonistic ideas. The servants have no 
eare for the fortunes of those they serve; far from 
being proud of their connection with it, they throw 





MAID.—I. 


off every sign of their position when they can, and 
wear the livery of their place with a mixture of obse- 
quiousness and defiance. What baseness and vul- 
garity of nature this shows! A class that has come 
to despise its work iis surely in an almost hopeless 
condition ; we must admit that it is. We cannot deny 
the justice of the charges; and when we are asked 
to look back a hundred, nay, fifty years, what a 
contrast presents itself! Our mothers and grand- 
mothers had maids who served them for years, who 
nursed perhaps two generations of children, who 
after they had married were not forgotten but re- 
mained as valued friends of the family—servants 
whose greatest pride lay in doing their work well and 
being trusted by their mistress, whose interests were 
one with their own, and whose aim and object was 
to receive her praise. “We have no such servants 
nowadays,” sighs many a lady, as she remembers 
her mother’s story. 

But what is the reason of all this? Where is the 
root of the evil? It cannot surely be that all the 
young women of the lower classes are, through some 
law of Nature, changed, while the rest of society 
remains the same. 

Is it possible that as their attitude is so strangely 
altered towards us ours may not also have altered 
towards them. Let us look a little closer, and see 
whether this may not be so. 

We read an old book lately—unhappily it has been 
long out of print—which gives, through a series of 
letters, the authentic record of a gentleman’s family 
in England at the end of the reign of James II. The 
Tisalls lived in the country, and the head of the family 
seems to have been a brave Christian country gentle- 
man. His wife is not described, but her presence 
pervades every page of the volumes like a sweet 
perfume. We imagine her without difficulty as ac- 
complished and beautiful. The family was large, and 
scattered into Belgium and France, and the letters 
that passed between these absent members and the 
old home give us these rare pictures of old English 
life. Nothing in this record is more striking than 
Dame Tisall’s mention of her servants, Her letters 
are full of tender solicitude about her children and 
her maids; they seem to have been her daily and 
hourly care. One of them in sickness is her constant 
adviser and friend. Her life, more busy than that of 
most ladies of rank now, is full of the exercise of 
every Christian and womanly virtue. Her hands, her 
heart, her thoughts, are all busied. She comforts, 
counsels, controls, her household. And at her death, 
when, as if the central chord had snapped, the 
record abruptly closes, her last tender injunctions 
are to her servants as well as her children who are 
about her bed, and these injunctions do not jar 
upon the pathetic sweetness of her last words of 
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solemn hope to her husband as she dies upon his 
breast. 


As we read this picture of a household where the | 


fabric is bonded and sustained by pious care and 
dutiful affection, it seeme# to us perhaps the most 
perfect thing that human ‘beings, under the pro- 


vidence of God, might attain to, and that such a | 


household might fittingly be the central germ of all 


that is noble, great, and lasting in the State. Here we | 


have law, and peace, and obedience, in return for pro- 
tection; loyalty in return for loving care; the human 
relations all maintained in dignity, strengthened by 
mutual concessions; and mutual services, all yielded 
in the fear of God. 

Are such households impossible in England of to- 
day? Is it the servants only who are changed? 
Almost any woman in England, we imagine, would 
say that to see a woman reigning beneficently in her 
kingdom as Dame Tisall did is a goodly sight, and 
they would gladly find themselves in her position— 
honoured and loved and loyally served by every ser- 
vant in their house. But what woman does her part 
nowadays to gain this position? for assuredly it is 
no light matter to win and deserve all this, 

The mistress in the old-fashioned household not 
only filled a different place but did a different work- 
She gave herself to duties and daily details which, 
humble as they may seem in themselves, yet built 
up around her a firm fabric and stronghold—-a 
home in which she and hers flourished and did well. 
She knew of the concerns of every member of the 
household. She exacted obedience; she ruled with a 
firm hand; but she held herself responsible for the 
well-being, the health and happiness of those who 
served her. 

If we look round in vain in England to find house- 
holds knit together by such ties to-day, it is not too 





late to find them in Germany. There the old spirit of 
| service remains, and we are inclined to believe that 
| it is preserved in proportion to the degree of in- 
fluence exerted by the mistress, and the importance 
of the part taken by her in the affairs of her house. 
| hold. 
| A German mistress is constantly in contact with 
‘ her maid; she is frequently in the kitchen; her eye 
is over everything and everybody; she and her 
| household work together, and if the result be that 
| she seems to become too much absorbed in domestic 
; matters to the exclusion ef all else—though we 
| think there is much exaggeration in the common 
| assertion that German ladies are mere housewives-- 
there can be no doubt that her household benefits on 
| the whole very much, and her burden is not in- 
| creased by confusion, waste, and covert defiance 
among her servants. She has much to do, but she 
has loyalty, obedience, and peace, around her; and in 
England at this day we may look in vain for such 
servants as those which we find every day there. 
English people living in Germany usually form 
a most erroneous impression of the character of 
German domestic servants. They insist upon in- 
troducing their own system or rather want of 
system, among German customs—leave their servant 
to arrange matters as she can, and confine their inter- 
course with her to paying wages and giving orders ; 
whereas the German Grétchen is nothing without 
her mistress, and, naturally, without the guidance to 
which she is used, falls into all the faults of law- 
lessness and misdirected zeal. The English lady 
expects that, after the manner of her country, this 
one woman servant will do perhaps the whole work 
of the household, and forgets that she fails to 
supply the direction, help, and guidance, that aze 
half the work itself. 











“LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS.” 


HY live, when life is sad, 

A Death only sweet ? 
“2 Why fight, when closest fight 
Ends in defeat ? 

Why pray, when purest prayer 
Dark thoughts assail ? 

Why strive, and strive again, 
Only to fail ? 

Why hope, when life has proved 
Our best hopes vain ? 

Why love, when love is fraught 
With so much pain ? 

Why not cool heart and brain 
In the deep wave ? 

Why not lie down and rest 
In the still grave? 


Ae 


Live—there are many round 

Needing thy care. 

Pray—there is One at hand 
Helping thy prayer. 

Fight—for the love of God, 
Not for renown. 

Strive—but in His great strength, 
Not in thine own. 

Hope—there is heaven’s joy 
Laid up for thee. 

Love—for true love outlives 
Its agony. 

Fight, pray, and wrestle on, 
Loving God best; 

Then, when thy work is done, 


Lie down and rest. | i 2 
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** Live—there are many round 
Needing thy care.”—p. 56, 
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THE PENNANT FAMILY. 
Bx ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
DAISY AT THE CASTLE, 
T was Saturday afternoon, 
and a_ half-holiday, when 
the next visit was paid by 
an inmate of the castle to 
the farm. Caradoc was 
seated near the big hall- 
table, with Daisy on his 
knee and Mr. Ap Adam’s 






Yh mar outspread before him, resolutely 
\ trying to master the English language 
by their help and Daisy’s lisping words. 
The child was already beginning to talk 
Weish, as children will any language if they have 
quick ears, and want to make themselves understood. 
Her eager speech became a strange medley of Welsh, 
English, and Hindostanee; but Caradoc patiently 
puzzled over which was which, until he separated 
the parts in some measure, 

She was, apparently, much troubled by her desire 
to please Caradoc on the one hand, and to listen to 
Michael, who was strumming out a Welsh air on his 
harp, on the other. Not even her doll, which she 
held in her arms, kept her little head still, which 
turned incessantly from side to side; and while 
Caradoc was peering over his dictionary and ques- 
tioning her simultaneously, her rosy lips began to 
purse up as if indicative of a cry. 

At this juncture Mrs. Pennant brought in Miss 
Morris. That amiable abigail had come with royal 
authority to take Daisy to the castle to see Lady 
Mona. 

“ Dear me, Mrs. Pennant, your sons are monstrous 
clever!” she remarked, on perceiving the one boy at 
his books and the other at his harp. ‘Too clever 
by half for farm-work I should say,” 

Mrs. Pennant, who was proud of them, smiled 
acquiescently, not detecting her visitor’s irony. 
Caradoc rose, and put Daisy from his knee, while 
Michael ceased his musical attempts. 

*T am only trying to learn English, ma’am,” said 
Caradoc, “How glad you must be to be able to 
speak it so well!” 

Morris was flattered. 
accomplishment, 


Her English was her one 


“I have always lived with the quality,” she re- | 


turned. “My lady has sent me to fetch the little 
girl because I have English ;” then, stooping over 
Daisy, she added, “You must come with me now, 
child.” 

Daisy looked at her wistfully, then put her arms 
round Caradoe, saying, “ Daisy not go away.” 


Welsh and English dictionary and gram- | 


| the castle. 





“She must come, Mrs, Pennant. My lady’s orders 
are not to be disobeyed,” said Morris, drawing her- 
self up. 

“Certainly, Miss Morris. I should desire to do 
what her ladyship wishes. Carad, you had better 
take her as far as you can,” replied Mrs. Pennant. 
“T will put on her best things. Come with mother, 
little Daisy.” 

The child had already learnt from the boys to call 
the good woman by that tender word, and understood 
enough to leave the room with her. 

“* If you would be so good as to tell her in English 
that we are going for a walk to see the great house, 
I think she would come,” said Caradoc to Morris. 

“We. I did not bring an invitation for you,” she 
remarked, superciliously. 

The boy’s face flushed as he replied, proudly, “I 
did not think of going beyond the great gates, though 
my Lord Penruddock has asked me more than once.” 

When Daisy returned, she came dancing in, attircd 
in the best blue frock, clean white trousers, a white 
tippet, and white quilted sun-bonnet. Her doll, 
from which she would not be separated, was in her 
arms; and, to Marget’s supreme delight and aston- 
ishment, she had arranged it Welsh fashion—twisting 
an old plaid scarf crosswise round it and her own 
tiny person, 

“There’s clever she is!” Marget had said, with 
uplifted eyes. “She has only seen Matty and her 
baby twice, and she carries her doll just the same.” 

“It is Phebe her own self!” exclaimed Michael, 
as she entered, followed by his mother. 

Daisy made no difficulty in accompanying Morris, 
when led by Caradoc. The road, as Farmer Pennant 
said, was detestable, and at times overflowed by the 
riotous brook that ran alongside of it; but Caradoc 
took the child in his arms when they reached the 
stoniest part, and also carried her across the narrow 
bridge which spanned the brook. Morris picked her 
way daintily, wondering why Mr. Pennant did not 
keep his roads in better order. 

“That is the earl’s work,” said Caradoc. 

They finally reached the road which led directly to 
This ran along the middle of the pro- 
montory, and was bordered by such hardy trees as 
would bear ths exposed position. The ground was 
irregular, and, owing to its rocky base, unproductive, 
still it was green, and dotted at that season with 
bluebells and primroses. Midway the promontory 
another road branched off from the main drive, which 
led to the part of the castle oceupied by the servants. 
Morris took this way, so that if Caradoc had desired 
to go as far as the great gate, once a portcullis, he 
would have been disappointed. The principal drive 
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was badly kept enough, but the side road was worse, 
being rutty, grass-grown, and stony. 


| another 


| 


Daisy, however, | 


yan along the sward on either side of it, gathering | 


flowers at every step. 


She was su 





are you ?—what are you about?” which sent her to 
Caradoc. 


t 
ddenly arrested by an imperative, “ Who | 


the 
rooms, and apart from the earl’s. 
Daisy soon found herself in a moderate-sized 


tower, adjoining countess’s private 


and somewhat shabbily-furnished sitting-room, or 


school-room, as it was usually called. Everything 


in it was old, even to the lesson-books used by Lady 
; Mona, for the earl was slow to renew, excusing 


“It is only the little girl from Brynhafod, my lord. | 


Lady Mona has sent for her,” said Morris. 
The questioner was Lord Penruddock, who followed 


Daisy. Caradoe had been for the moment hidden 





by the rising ground, and when his lordship met him 


to face he flushed to the temples. 


colour also came as he raised his cap, 


Caradoe’s 


Both were 


sore about the encounter on the cliff, and they had 


not 


met since. Lord Penruddock turned to Daisy, 
without speaking to Caradoc. 


| Lady Mona’s lap. 


“Were you the child washed up by the sea?” he 


asked, touching the scarf that enfolded her doll. 

She glanced shyly at him from beneath the sun- 
bonnet; then clinging to Caradoc, said, “ Naughty 
boy, sall not have my dolly.” 

“T will if I like, and you also. Waifs belong 
to the earl!” he cried; “but we don’t want you. 
Take her to Lady Mona, Morris; Pennant shall 
come with me.” 

Morris would have obeyed, but the child clung to 
Caradoc. 


| 
“May I take her to the door, my lord?” he | 


asked. 
Lord Penruddock 


did not condescend to answer, 


so Morris beckoned him on, and they soon reached | 


the postern leading to the servants’ offices, 


Meanwhile, his young lordship dawdled on behind. | 
He was in no amiable mood, for he felt that his will 
had been resisted successfully by an inferior, and he | 


had been pondering the possibility of still subduing 
Caradoc. 


m 


himself upon two pleas—that of the poverty of his 
earldom, and his dislixe to breaking up old asso- 
In this room 
sat Lady Mona and her governess Miss Manent, 


ciations, or modernising the antique. 


both expecting Daisy with some impatience; for the 
excitement of a visit of any kind was better than 
none, and their lives were extremely dull. 

“There is Puff,” said Morris, as she put down the 
frightened child near the French poodle, asleep on 


“* She 
thing, your ladyship,” she added, as Lady Mona 


: : ee ? 
is a peevish, disagreeable 


began to talk to Daisy. 

“Puff! Puff!” said Daisy, drying her eyes, and 
fur of the ill-tempered 
poodle. 

Miss Manent rose from the high straight carved 
chair on which she sat, and knelt down by Daisy. 

“You darling!” she exclaimed, putting her arms 
round her and kissing her. 

** How can you kiss her, she comes from a farm!” 
said Lady Mona, who was not quite sure whether, 
after all, it had been wise to send for her. 

Miss Manent had come to the castle when she was 
seventeen, and Lady Mona six, as a sort of nursery 
governess, and had so far improved herself during 
those long solitary years that she had maintained 
her position as governess, and seemed likely to 
continue to hold it. The truth was that she had 
never dared to ask for an increase of salary, and the 


| 
poor earl knew that a fresh governess would demand 
| higher terms; so when the countess suggested that 


The huge dark towers of the castle frowned above | 


the battlemented wall in which was the side entrance | 
| might remain for the present, for she really did ver; 


to the court, surrounded by buildings, whither 
Morris was bound. 
the castle, which stood, as has been said, a hundred 
feet above the sea, over rocks and caves. 
lay beneath, and ocean all around. When the 
heavy nailed arched door slowly opened, Morris said 
to Daisy, who was still holding Caradoc’s hand, 
“ Now come and see Puff,” 

The word was magical. 

“ Where Puff?” she asked. ‘Tome, Tarad.” 

“He shall come and fetch you,” returned Morris, 
grimly ; and catching the child up, she swung back 
the door, and hurried across the court, leaving the 
two boys without. 


This was the inhabited side of | 


Ton Bay | 


Lady Mona required more accomplishments, he said 
he disliked all change, and begged that Miss Manent 
well, And Miss Manent, being an orphan, and well- 
nigh friendless, remained. She was quiet, unassum- 
ing, and ladylike. Although not pretty, her face 
was interesting from its pensive expression and 
exceeding paleness. Not even the countess could 
tell what were her temper and character, for she 
maintained a rigid reserve and self-control so perfect 
that her ladyship’s provoking and imperious manners 
failed; nothing seemed, apparently, to irritate her. 
She had taken to music and reading more in self 
defence against her lonely life than because she was 


| particularly talented, and finding amongst the worm- 


Daisy began to ery, but Morris proceeded towards 


around tower, through a curious doorway, across a 
large hall, up a spiral staircase, and finally along a 
corridor which looked upon the sea, to what was 
called the Lady Mona’s apartments, These were in 


eaten books of the old library many volumes of 
poems, she had ventured to ask permission to read 
them, and received consent. She did her duty by 
the Lady Mona according they 
were not brilliant, but the pupil had, as a rule, movre 


to her lights, and 


control over the mistress than the mistress over the 
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pupil. Hers was truly a solitary, if not a miserable 
existence, and it is no wonder, therefore, that she 
threw her arms round Daisy instinctively, and ex- 
claimed, “ You darling!” Daisy, in return, put her 
disengaged arm reund Miss Manent’s neck, and her 
little cherry lips to hers, The child-kiss was new to 
her, and her heart throbbed with a strange emotion. 
She had never, during their intercourse, ventured to 


kiss Lady Mona, who was, by nature, indifferent to | 


that mode of displaying tenderness. 


“Come with me and Morris, Daisy, and let us | 


take off your bonnet,” said Lady Mona. 

«And Puff?” asked the child. 

“Yes: but her name is Blanche,’ replied Lady 
Mona. 

Daisy looked at Miss Manent, and by childish 


word and gesture asked her to accompany them; but | 
Daisy went | 


Lady Mona negatived this at once. 
reluctantly into the next room, which was Lady 
Mona’s boudoir. Here she was instantly well 
amused, for it was filled with ornaments, dolls, and 
playthings. The furniture was old and shabby; but 
as Lady Mona had, during her brief life, received 
and kept everything she could get, and never made 
a present in return, she had a goodly show of gifts, 
A wonderful house full of dolls induced Daisy to 
unfold her sea-worn infant, and display its charms, 


after which Morris easily removed the bonnet and | 


tippet. 

“ What is this ? ” asked Lady Mona, whose curiosity 
was insatiable, and who espied the gold chain, 
and immediately drew the locket suspended from 
it from beneath the frock where it was partially 
hidden, 

“Papa, mamma,” lisped Daisy, pointing to the 
locks of hair. 

“TI never saw anything so beautiful, Morris!” 
cried Lady Mona, examining it. ‘I have nothing 
like it. Pearls and diamonds, and the richest gold, 
I think it is meant for a wreath of daisies,” 

“Not open,” said the child, as the young lady 
tried to open it. 

““What a handsome clasp!” remarked Mbrris, 
peering into the fastening at the back, and fingering 
it inquisitively. 

“It is handsome. 
such a one,’’ said Lady Mona, 

“ Daisy mustn’t ’dive it,” lisped the child. 


When they had sufficiently examined the locket, | 


Morris took her departure, and Lady Mona displayed 
her possessions to Daisy. Then the countess 
appeared in the school-room, and called them in. 

“You must not keep her long, Mona. The earl 
will be back to dinner, and may be early, as he 
expects some gentlemen. I wish, when he asks 
people, he would tell one sooner. My pink satin is 
not ready, and nothing becomes me so well.” 

Her ladyship began to question Daisy; but all 
her inquiries resulted in a vague account of soldiers, 


I wish the earl would give me | 


and palanquins, and elephants. It was evident that 
| Daisy remembered nothing of the wreck, and the 
‘countess was of opinion that she must have been 
| washed from her hammock into the sea. She still be- 
| lieved that her mother and her Ayah had gone away 
|in the big ship; and the pretty lips pursed up at the 
| recollection, at which Miss Manent, quite impulsively 
| for her, took her on her lap. 

} « Pray don’t let her cry, Miss Manent,” said the 
| countess. 

| ‘Mona, you had better be dressed, in case the 
‘earl should desire you to come down. Morris must 
not go away. I wish you had not sent for the child 
‘to-day. How perplexing things are! Perhaps, Miss 
| Manent, you would kindly take her back to the farm 
as soon as she has had her tea?” 

“ With pleasure, my lady,” replied Miss Manent. 

‘But the earl must not see her. Mona, ring for 

| tea immediately, and let her go at once. Now don’t 
' pout; she shall come again whenever you like; and 
_ you know you must be dressed. I think your blue 
| silk is most becoming.” 
The countess was an artist in dress. Daisy 
| listened very intently to this conversation, while 
Miss Manent, half unconsciously, examined the 
diamond locket so much admired by Lady Mona 
'and Morris. 

Tea was laid in what was known as Miss Manent’s 
sitting-room, and thither they all repaired, Daisy 
| clinging to the governess, who, however, pushed her 
towards Lady Mona. 
| When Daisy was satiated with cake, Morris was 
called to dress her, and Lady Mona aecompanied 
them to her boudoir, 
| “YT wish Mona had not taken this fancy for the 
child,” said the countess, when they were gone. 
|“ But you will understand, Miss Manent, that Lord 
Craigavon is to know nothing about it. Perhaps 
you had better get ready.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the governess 
and Daisy were outside the frowning walls of the 
castle; the one breathing freely, the other chattering 
glibly. They were met by Mrs, Pennant at the 
door of Brynhafod, who was anxiously expecting 
| both Daisy and Caradoc, 

“Mam!” cried the child; and, forgetful even of 
her doll, sprang into the good woman’s arms, 

Miss Manent, who had never been at the farm 
before, could not resist her signal to enter and rest 
a few minutes in the cheerful parlour, Cake and 
| mead—or metheglyn, as Mrs. Pennant called it—were 
instantly on the table, and Miss Manent’s pale 
passive face flushed into life at the unexpected 
hospitality. She little knew that she, inmate of 
Craigavon Castle, was an object of pity at the farm, 
She dared not stay long, but making a desperate 
attempt at a Welsh phrase, kissed Daisy devoutly, 
shook hands with Mrs. Pennant, and left light for 
darkness, But the glimpse of sunshine made her, 


| 
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ever after, ready to fetch the child from Brynhafod, 
or take her back again, 

Soon after, when Mrs, Pennant was putting Daisy 
to bed, and trying to understand her account of her 
visit, she suddenly exclaimed in Welsh, “The locket! 
Where is the locket ?” 

Chain and locket had disappeared, There was at 
once a great commotion in the household, for every- 
one knew how valuable the ornament was in itself, 
and would be in case of a possible discovery of the 
child’s friends. Daisy tried to explain that Morris 
and Lady Mona had examined it, but no one under- 
stood her. Mrs, Pennant and Marget had both 
sought to find the secret of the clasp that fastened 
the chain, and failed, so that it had not been off the 
little girl’s neck while at the farm, 

Michael and Ben were sent to search for the locket ; 
and there was a general outcry for Caradoc, who, 
contrary to his custom, had not come in to tea. 

“When he comes we will send him to the castle,” 
said Farmer Pennant. ‘‘ We must put a stop to his 
wanderings after what he calls his antediluvian 
fooleries. The stones named in the Bible are ‘d 
enough, but Ap Adam would try to make one 
believe in older still.” 

“How wicked! You must take the boys away!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Pennant, wandering out into the 
sunset to look for Caradoc, while the others sought 
the locket and chain. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TUTOR AND GOVERNESS. 
Soon after Miss Manent left Brynhafod she was 
met by Mr. Tudor; that gentleman was in search 
of Lord Penruddock. He paused to speak to Miss 
Manent, who was almost a stranger to him, although 
they lived in the same castle. His and Lord 
Penruddock’s apartments were in a different part of 
the huge gloomy pile from Lady Mona’s, so the 
governess and he dwelt apart. He was in the habit 
of joiniug the earl and countess and their guests at 
will; but Miss Manent never appeared in the family- 
circle—if so disunited a party could be called a 
circle, 

Mr. Tudor was the son of a late steward of Lord 
Craigavon’s, therefore, like every one else, under 
his lordship’s power and patronage. Although a 
sufficiently resolute man by nature, he had been led 
by circumstances to become Lord Penruddock’s 
tutor. He had been sent to Cambridge, where 
he had done well, and his father died about the 
time when he finished his college career, and 
taken orders. The earl considered that he did his 
duty by the widow and her children when he offered 
the eldest son the tutorship and promised him the 
living of Craigavon when vacant. The offer was too 
good to be refused; for it not only provided for the 
young man, but placed him near his family. The 





living ought to have been a good one, but the earl 
owned the great tithes, and was not always particular 
concerning the lesser. The living had lately fallen 
vacant, and his lordship had promised to repair the 
vicarage for Mr. Tudor, if he would remain at the 
castle until Lord Penruddock left it. Meanwhile 
he had let the vicarage to Mr. Ap Adam, and a 
brother of the vicar’s made one of the six pupils of 
the new tenant. Mr. Tudor had had his aspirations, 
and they certainly had not tended towards the posts 
he now filled, but he was, like many others, obliged 
to cireumscribe them when it became a question of 
daily bread. He was anxious to do his duty by 
his pupil and in his parish, but eves here his de- 
sires were curbed by a power that proved stronger 
than he, for the earl would not allow his son to 
be controlled, and he himself controlled the vicar’s 
parishioners, This cast a restraint over a naturally 
buoyant temperament, and interfered sadly with an 
upright man’s desire to do what was his decided 
duty. 

“T do not think I ever met you alone before, Miss 
Manent,” he said, after he had inquired if she had 
seen Lord Penruddock. ‘And I have been here 
nearly four years, you longer.” 

She coloured slightly, but made no reply. She 
was afraid to tell him of the visit of Daisy to the 
castle. 

“My mother has often expressed a desire to 
know you,’ he continued, kindly. ‘‘Should you 
ever have the opportunity, I wish you would go 
and see her.” 

“TI wish I could; but perhaps the countess would 
not like it,’ returned Miss Manent, surprised into 
speech by so unexpected a proposal. 

“Tt does not do to be too submissive,” he re- 
marked, smiling, as he remembered how difficult he 
found it to break the chain himself. ‘The countess 
and Lady Mona are often absent, and then you 
might surely go out occasionally.” 

“TI think I should be afraid,” said the nervous 
girl. 

“T cannot imagine where Edward is!” said Mr. 
Tudor, abruptly, surprised at the grateful glance he 
received from eyes whose dark depths had seemed 
to him unfathomable. “He takes advantage of the 
earl’s absence to escape from me. Not long ago 
I found him with the young Pennants on the cliffs, 
and he has been trying to elude me ever since, 
Have you remarked that he is unusually moody 
and irritable of late, Miss Manent ?”’ 

“‘T seldom speak to him,” she replied, 

“TI only wish I dared to use the birch, reason- 
ing is thrown away,” he said, becoming suddenly 
confidential. ‘He will be ruined; and yet he is not 
without good qualities. It would be a grand work, 
Miss Manent, to bring up those children to good 
and useful purpose. When I think that Edward 
will be the next earl, and will have almost kingly 
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power over these lands and people, it humbles me to 
consider how little I can do!” 

Miss Manent had never viewed the matter in this 
light. She had only striven to get through her days 
without a battle, and had gone to rest contented 
when she had succeeded. She sighed as she said, 
“Nothing will improve Lady Mona: she is always 
the same;” then checking herself, in terror at having 
said so much, she added, “I mean, I have not suf- 
ficient authority—or—I—am afraid.” 

Mr. Tudor looked at her with pity. He had never 
seen any one so nervous and so terrified. 

“Have you no one 





?”’ he began, and hesitated. 
“Only the countess and Lady Mona,” she replied, 
her eyes on the ground, her voice trembling. 
“ Poor girl!” he exclaimed, holding out his hand, 
into which she put hers timidly, glancing round lest 
any one should see the act. “At any rate, consider 
me both as your pastor and friend.” 
They shook hands, and went their ways. 
fave you seen Lord Penruddock, Nan o’ the 
Ship?” Mr. Tudor called out to a woman who was 
standing at the door of the beer-shop. 

* He was here by just now, with C’radoc Pennant, 
Brynhafod. Isaw them go round the point. Be you 
sure, sir, that C’radoe will lead my lord into mischief.” 

“Tf we were all as likely to do what is right as 
the family of Brynhafod we should be better than 
we are,” replied the parson, with more zeal than 
prudence. “ Why don’t you come to church, Nan 
o’ the Ship?” 

“Lord bless you, we’ve none of us clothes fit to 
sit with the gentry.” 

“God looks at the heart, not the garments. Pray 
to Him to cleanse that, and you will forget your 
clothes; indeed, He will provide better for you,” said 
Mr. Tudor, sharply. 

“Prove that and I’ll pray directly,” replied Nan 
o’ the Ship, impudently. 

A ragged crowd gathered round her as she 
spoke, and Mr. Tudor felt that he ought not to let 
the opportunity of addressing this portion of his 
flock slip by. He spoke to them earnestly of their 
duty to God and man, but was interrupted in his dis- 
course by the surly voice of Davie Jones from behind, 

“Let God and the earl do their duty to us first,” 
were his words. 

“We stand or fall according to ovr own acts and 
deeds,” said Mr, Tudor, turning on the man, whom 
everybody feared. 


“Then look to your own, master,”’ 


was the sullen 
reply. ‘“ We don’t want no parsons nor preaching 
here. When you can build us fresh houses you may 
come again. I saw the young earl and Pennant’s 
son up the cliffs just now.” 

Mr. Tudor, feeling that he had delayed too long, 
hurried round the point, 





“Tf he is with Caradoc Pennant he is at least 
safe,” he muttered; “butamIsafe? Am I justified 
in undertaking to see after him from morning to 
night whilst these godless souls are committed to 
my keeping ? ” 

Pondering this all-important point, he hastened 
up the Aber defile. He was met about midway by 
Ap Adam, whom he asked if he had seen Lord 
Penruddock. 

*T met him just now hurrying homeward over the 
cliffs,’ was the reply. 

** And young Pennant?” 

“No: he was not with him.” 

Mr. Tudor took the way across the cliffs to the 
castle, and arrived too late for dinner. Lord Pen- 
ruddock was home before him, and in time. He 
always dined with his parents, and was, therefore, 
with them. 

A servant came to say that Mr. David Pennant 
insisted on seeing Mr. Tudor immediately. 

“He asked first for Miss Morris,” said the man, 
and she went to him. Then he inquired for Lord 
Penruddock, or you, sir. He seemed much excited, 
so I thought it best to come to you.” 

* Right, Williams. Should the earl inquire for 
me, say I have been delayed. Where is Mr. 
Pennant ?” 

“In the housekeeper’s room, sir.” 

«* Show him into mine, if you please.” 

Mr. Tudor went down to an apartment on the 
basement, fitted up as a kind of grim study. It was 
large, dark, and tapestried, and the two wax candles 
which had been lighted for Mr. Pennant scarcely 
rendered him visible. 

“Excuse my disturbing you, Mr. Tudor,’’ began 
the farmer at once, “my boy Carad accompanied 
the little foundling and Miss Morris as far as the 
servants’ entrance this afternoon, Miss Morris says 
she took the child to Lady Mona, and left Carad 
outside with Lord Penruddock. The child lost a 
valuable chain and locket, either in this castle or on 
the way to it, of which Miss Morris says she knows 
nothing. But this does not bring me here. Carad 
has not returned home; and as he is a punctual, 
obedient lad, his mother is making herself ill about 
him. She expected him back as soon as he had 
dropped Daisy here.” 

“JT will inquire of Lord Penruddock when he 
leaves the dining-room. He cannot be long. Davie 
Jones, the fisherman of Monad, told me he saw 
Caradoc on the cliffs with Lord Penruddock. He is 
probably at home by this time, and you have missed 
him.” 

“Tf he has gone to the eagles’ cliff!” ejaculated 
Mr. Pennant, with clenched teeth; ‘‘ but he never 
disobeyed me in his life, bold and wiid as he is!” 


'! To he continued, 
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‘*My thoughts, without my choosing, 
Bore my spirits far away.” 


“LIGHT OF THE CROSS.”—. 63. 
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THE LIGHT 


N a day I sat a-musing, 

In St. Mary’s cloisters grey, 
And my thoughts, without my c:: 
Bore my spirit far away, 

To the time of happy childhood, 
When, o’er mountain and through wi 
Careless roamed I all day long, 

Life all sunshine, joy, and song. 


osing, 





.d wood, 


Half awake and half a-dreaming, 
Passed before me in review— 

As o’er magic mirrors gleaming, 
Shadowy spectres rise to view— 

All my life, in all its phases, 

And its tangled threads and mazes ; 

All its striving after good, 

All its evil unsubdued. 


Strong of heart at times, prevailing 

In the battle-field of life, 

Then at times ignobly failing, 

Beaten backwards in the strife ; 
Wasted years of vain pursuing 
Phantoms false that mocked my wooing ; 
Losing the substantial good, 

While the shadow I pursued. 





Struggling, yielding, falling, rising, | 
Through this life of sweat and blood; 1 
All that’s false and base despising, 
Loving what is true and good ; \ 


OF 


THE CROSS 


But, alas, there lurks a treason, 
In my heart against my reason; 
And my passions still betray, 


And lead my better 





If astray. 


1 


*« Father all merciful in heaven! 

pain, 

Shall this life that Thou hast given, 
At the last be lived in vain ? 

All its hopes, and its desirings, 

All its longings, and aspirings 

After holiness and light, 


Be counted worthless in thy sight?” 


Cried I in my spirit’s 


From the turret came a clashing 
Of sweet bells at eventide, 
And the westering sunbeams flashing, 
Shone upon the steeple’s si le, 
Lighting up in golden glory 
The cross upon its summit hoary, 
Till flood of light and flood of sound 
Filled all the 


throbbing air around. 


Then on my spirit came a feeling, 
Soothing me with holy calm, 
As on the wounded flesh with healing 
Fall the drops of precious balm ; 
I cried, “ As moves from morn to even, 
*Mid cloud and rain, the sun through heaven ; 
So shall my changeful life, when past, 
Rest brightly on the Cross at last.” 
Joun Francis WALLER. 
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AUTHOR OF “OUR 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Yes, broken, and scarred, and bruised. 
Oh, that she were broken to atoms, and 
her misery ended! 

How long she lay there! How the 
sun burnt and seorched her! The tides flowed ie 


the sand lest she should 


wv +} ' 





ebbed, and she grovelled in 
be carried back to the ocean. 

One day, as she still lay in despair and grief, the 
gentle waves that 
she lay at the foot of a great rock, in which she 
might find a place of safety. 

The waves passed away; they might not tarry 
when their message was given. 

The tide flowed again, and ebbed and flowed, and 
ebbed and flowed, and still Goldenhue lay there, lost 


as they ebbed whispered to her 


and despairing. 

She would not listen to the soft whispers of the 
waves, so one night they were rough, and tore her 
sands, and, as at her wits’ end, 


from the she cried 


STORY 


OF A SHELL. 


FOREFATHERS IN HISTORY,” ETC. 


out, they carried her into the very heart of that 
great rock. 

Oh, what a pleasant, peaceful, happy home she 
found it, free from danger, and care and trouble! 
Goldenhue was so happy in her little nook, that she 
never wanted to leave it again. There were numbers 


of shells there besides her; some were broken, some 
scarred, for they had — all come up through the 
waters, but now they were safe in this bright home, 
and need never leave it avain. 


When the storms came they crept into the crevice 





of the rock, and were safe; but there were bright 
sunny days, when ‘ie great sea was tame, and came 
lapping and floating at the foot of the rock. Then 


would talk to 
of the strange 


the waves were kind and loving, and 
the shells, and tell them about many 
things they saw. 

The shells wondered why they never 
the rock, but always travelled backwards and for- 


r stayed near 





they answered, “ what would 
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you have done without us? You thought we hurt | Twice he had been back to the caverns, hoping to 
you and used you badly, but it was to bring you safe | find his little playmate, and the rest of the time he 
to this happy home.” “had spent sailing through the ocean, hoping he 
It was. evening, and the tide was in; the waves ' might find her. 
reached the shells and rippled and kissed them, and His hope grew less and less, and at last he gave it 
then flowed on across the sands, There was no|up. He saw many other shells, good, pretty, and 
moon, but the little stars gave light enough to show lovely ones, but had never found another Goldenhue 
the sky soft and dark, and one, larger and brighter | till now, when he had got his old one back again; 
than the others, beamed down and threw a long; the same, yet changed to greater sweetness and 


streak across the waters. | beauty, despite of the scar she bore. 

Goldenhue was thinking little of anything, but} What need to tell of the happy sunlit years which 
was enjoying the comfort, the peace, and safety of | followed? The peaceful days, the soft breezy winds 
her happy home. Suddenly her thoughts woke up, | and fragrant odours from the balmy sea? Enough, 
and travelled back to the days now long past. How | that they were only less, and not greater than the 
anxious she had been to leave her sweet sheltered | gladness which filled their hearts. 
cavern home; how wilfully she had laid aside joys 
and comforts and quiet, which, like a great coral 
reef, had shielded her from so much evil, and had | 
rushed forth to the restless sea, finding pleasure | 22. What proof have we in the New Testament 
which was not happiness, and safety that was danger ; | that the inhabitants of Malta believed in a plurality 
how she had climbed on the ship, though she knew of gods ? 
it would lead to misery and loss; and then—herdear| 23. To what place did Saul, King of Israel, send 
Dolphin’s death. That sleaye lay heavily on her ' three companies of messenge"s to take David, each 
heart—her dear, dear friend, whom sne had treated | | of which in turn became endued with the spirit of 
so badly. She went on through many recollections | | prophecy ? 
that crowded fast on each other, and then began| 24. In Leviticus xvii. 7 it says, “They shall no 
to wonder what had called them forth. more offer their sacrifices unto devils.” What king 

She looked over the water, as if to find the answer | renewed this practice ? ha. 
there, and right before her, close beside her, was—/ 25. Quote passage in which the Philistines are 
what was it? Yes, it was a dolphin! | mentioned as being soothsayers. 

At first she was too surprised to speak a word,; 26. What part of Syria was noted for its fine oak 
then she said, “ Who are you, friend Dolphin?” trees ? 
and a great hope ran through her that he might 27. From what passages in the New Testament 


perhaps have known her Dolphin, and so they might | | do we deduce the fact that the Roman law did not 
talk about him. ' allow any of its citizens to be punished until after 


The Dolphin looked up. they had been duly and legally tried? 


“Who are you? Oh, tell me, tell me your name! 
Your voice brings back to me the voice of the dearest 
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jittie: ——.”” ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 32. 
But he did not finish his sentence. Goldenhue 8. The chief captain having been informed by 
gave a cry. St. Paul’s sister’s son that the Jews were lying in 


“Oh, Dolphin, Dolphin! is it you, is it you?” | wait to kill Paul, sent him away to Cawsarea (Acts 
And so the great fish and the little shell were happy | xxiii. 16—23),. 





once more. ; 9. “Even that which they build, if a fox go 
At last Goldenhue asked, “How did you come j up, he shall break down their stone wall” (Neh. iv. 3). 
here, Dolphin ? ” 10. That of King Hezekiah, in showing all his 


“TI came last night. The waves told me about | treasures to the messengers of the King of Babylon 
this great rock, and I was so tired and miserable I | (Isaiah xxxix. 1—7). 
came to it; and, only think, I found a little place that 11. St. Paul and St. Silas from prison (Acts xvi. 
will make me a nice little home, so we shall live ™ 26), and St. Peter from prison (Acts xii. 5—9). 
together again, like the old days in the cavern, only 2. “Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a 
better.” eae and let him reprove me, it shall be an 
Goldenhue told him her story, and then wanted to | excellent oil” (Psalm exli. 5). 
know all about him. 13. The Mount of Olives (Luke xxii. 39), and 
He told her that the storm had come on so fiercely | Mount Calvary (Luke xxiii. 33). 
the moment he was caught, that the sailors had not 14, At Gilgal (1 Sam. xii. 16—18). 





time to secure him, and a great wave washing over 15. “My father made your yoke heavy, I willadd 
the ship, carried him away with it. The storm was | to your yoke; my father chastised you with whips, I 
nothing to him, for he had been in very many. will chastise you with scorpions” (1 Kings xii. 14). 
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GIVEN BACK. 


my 
\ () HE frost was fading from the land, Before them in the hall; 
qt The berries from the wall, | And mother by the ingle side 
—* The shadows of the children danced | Sat smiling on us all. 
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We never saw, behind that smile, 
The sweet eyes fill and dim ; 

Or we had guessed her tender heart 
Had wandered back to him 

Whose lone grave lay where Indian seas 
Wash white their coral rim. 


We never saw the quivering lip; 
The smile was all too kind, 

As ’mid the voices ringing round, 
And on the whispering wind, 

One missing voice she seemed to seek— 
To seek, and never find, 





The smile was all her children saw; 
The wind o’er roof and tree 

Swept wailing like a voice in pain— 
A drowning cry at sea— 

With deathless faith the mother prayed, 
““God keep my son for me!” 


A stir is in the outer hall, 
A step is on the staiz, 
A cry from out a mother’s heart 
Rings thro’ the trembling air: 
Her lost son lies upon her breast, 
And God hath heard her prayer! 
THEO. GIFT 
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BY JEANIE HERING, 


CHAPTER IlIl.—* A HIDEOUS PHOTOGRAPH.” 
S\j,1GHT-hearted and happy, Gwendoline 
pli] diligently directed her steps towards 
Heathcot. Whether she expected such 
implicit obedience to her commands 
= was, however, to be doubted; for, as 
the hint between herself and her home increased, 
she more than once looked back along the dusty 
country road or winding lane. 

When the gates of Heathcot were in sight she 
stopped, and, with two bounds, sprang up a green 
mossy bank crowned by a low hedge, which com- 
manded an extensive view all along the road by 
which she had come. She did not stand there very 
long, and when she descended, the expression on her 
face was decidedly not all contentment, and she 
passed within the Vernons’ gates, 

There were a great many girls in Atherton; in- 
deed, an extraordinary number of them, considering 
the size of the little town. Among them all, 
Gwendoline’s chief friends and most intimate ac- 
quaintances were the two sisters, Naomi and Bessie 
Vernon. There were drawbacks to this friendship, 
as there are to most things. It is perhaps difficult 
to define the why and the wherefore, but it is an 
undoubted fact that one person cannot keep up an 
equal friendship with two sisters. The one person 
becomes a perfect shuttlecock, taken up.and’put down 
by each sister in turn, and this unsatisfactory state 
of things continues until a certain point be reached— 
a point which is sooner or later sure to arrive—when 
the friend must in a measure take the one and let 
the other go. 

Gwendoline Majendie and Naomi and Bessie Ver- 
non had been intimate friends all their lives, as far 
back as they could remember, and all this while the 
shuttlecock business had been carried on with brisk- 
ness; the certain point had not yet been reached ; but 
the girls were growing older now, were stretching 
out beyond the world of ‘‘ opinions,” and beginning 
to think “thoughts.” At the same time Gwendoline 
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“TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC, 


was beginning to feel instinctively that the one sister 
would be by her own choice left behind on the beaten 
track, preferring it to the lonely ways; whilst the 
other was near her, able to grasp her hand in sym- 
pathy, would give thought for thought, would travel 
with her into a new country where there was no 
limited horizon bound; and this testified that the 
certain point was not far distant—the inevitable 
selection. 

Gwendoline slackened her pace, and passed round 
to the back of the house, There was a certain little 
morning-room, where she pretty well knew that the 
girls would be surely found busy over theif daily 
duties ; nor was she mistaken, they were both there, 
and both rose simultaneously to open the window, 
that she might step in. 

“ How can you sit with the window shut on such 
a beautiful morning!” was her greeting; “really, 
one would think it was mid-winter !”’ 

“We found it a little chilly,” said Naomi, per- 
ceiving that Gwendoline was slightly put out about 
something. 

* Are youalone? How is it you have not brought 
Basil Crawford with you?” inquired Bessie, with 
some curiosity. 

This was exactly calculated to make Gwendoline a 
little more put out still; and, with some asperity, she 
remarked, “ Do you not care to see me without him ?” 

“Well, to be candid with you, I should have been 
still more pleased to see you if you had brought him, 
he is such capital company, although yesterday Iam 
sure he was as sulky as a bear at your house. By 
the way, what do you think of his new photograph?” 

“Which photograph?” inquired Gwendoline, who 
had seated herself at the edge of a hard chintz sofa, 
and commenced pulling off her gloves. 

By way of reply Bessie turned over the pages of a 
photographic album—the one she wanted was in one 
of the first pages of the album, where, as a rule, the 
“nice ones” go, the new ones taking the place of 
those older and less satisfactory, which are gradually 
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sent to the end of the book, till scarcity of space 
panishes them finally to the “room of horrors,” as 
the “old book” gets called. 

“There, is that not good? Is not he good-looking?” 
said Bessie, triumphantly. 

“T should call his face rather a pleasant clever 
one than a handsome one,” added Naomi. 

Now, Gwendoline had not previously seen this 
photograph of Basil Crawford; she considered it, 
therefore, mean and unkind on his part to have 
handed over a copy of it to Bessie before vouchsafing 
hereven a sight of it. It was therefore with consider- 
able decision that she said, “‘ Oh, shocking! That pho- 


tograph is downright ugly—I call it hideous! Look 
at his collar; really, he looks like a monkey! I am 


not astonished now that he did not show it to me.” 

Bessie was piqued. A childish thrill of pleasure 
had passed through her when she found he had not 
honoured Gwendoline with a private view of the 
photograph, so, by way of holding to her position, 
she said, “ He had a good many more of the same, 
and I dare say he will give you one if you ask him 
for it.’’ 

“Oh, I shall see enough of it, there’s no fear about 
that,” answered Gwendoline; “it will be lying about 
the tables and in the albums, and then I dare say 
he will present one to every girl in the place.” 

“Well, you had better make haste and try and 
get one before they are all gone,” said Bessie. 

“Oh no, I do not care for bad photographs; he 
knows better than to offer me a photograph he might 
be sure I would not have,’ answered Gwendoline. 

“ What ashame!” said Bessie. ‘“Ireally thought 
you had quite an affection for him; but if you cared 
for him you would not say he was like a monkey, 
and that his collar was ridiculous! Poor fellow! If 
you have been treating him in that cold sarcastic 
way since he has been staying with you, no wonder 
he was so unlike himself at the créquet party. Well, 
I shall try and make it up to him when I see him.” 

“Mr. Claude and Mr. Cyril Egerton are in the 
drawing-room, and Mrs. Vernon says will you please 
to come in and see them,” announced a servant at 
the door. 

This created some sensation amongst the girls. 
Naomi and Bessie both rose from their seats, and 
pulled and patted their hair at the looking-glass, 
giving themselves a general sort of shake at the same 
time; Gwendoline set her hat more straightly on her 
head, and, together, they went to the drawing-room. 

It was no unusual sight to see the brothers together; 
indeed, it was rare to s-e them apart; it was generally 
said that such a pair of united brothers were seldom 
met with. There was but little difference in their 
ages, and at all times they had been devoted friends 
and companions. Claude had more wisdom and 
strength of character than his younger brother 
possessed; but, as is often the case with strong cha- 
racters, he yielded in small things to the weaker one, 








and if they differed in opinion, it would be generally 
Cyril’s will which would be finally carried out. 

Cyril’s nature was of the joyous butterfly kind, 
easily pleased and not easily impressed. It was his 
pleasure, when spoken to on such matters, to boast 
that he was an artist; and, in spite of an excessive 
constitutional idleness, he managed each year to get 
through a certain number of wishy-washy water- 
colour drawings, which went through the annual 
round of rejections at exhibitions, until they returned, 
gorgeously framed, to decorate the walls of Atherton 
Hall. 

Claude, the more earnest thoughtful man, had long 
since come to a conclusion regarding Gwendoline; to 
him it seemed a wonder that any one could compare 
her to another, let the other be as fair as the morning, 
or even think of any one else when she was by. 
Although he was less brilliant in society than his 
brother, he had a quiet observative way of his own, 
and often noted those things which passed Cyril by 
unheeded. Claude generally accomplished things, 
whilst Cyril thought about them. And now that he 
had made up his mind with regard to Gwendoline, 
he was sorely troubled on two matters ; firstly, as to 
what her feelings were in the matter; and secondly 
what were his brother’s; if he should also be enter- 
taining serious feelings with regard to her it would 
sorely complicate matters. 

“We have been to your house,’ was Claude’s 
greeting to Gwendoline; ‘they told us we should 
probably find you here. We went to call on your 
guest, Mr. Crawford, and found him enjoying a cosy 
téte-d-téte with Mrs. Majendie.” 

“ Ah! and did not they loo’ the picture of cosiness?” 
broke in Cyril; “ your mamma, Gwendoline, looking 
splendid on the blue silk sofa, and Crawford in an 
arm-chair close by, a little table between them, with 
the silver biscuit-box and thin-stemmed glasses, they 
were just a picture of ease and enjoyment ; we inter- 
rupted a most earnest talk, I am afraid.” 

““We were somewhat astonished to hear that Mr. 
Crawford is leaving to-morrow,” added Claude. 

“No; he does not leave till Monday,’ answered 
Gwendoline. 

*T assure you he does,” continued Claude; “he 
and Mrs. Majendie were discussing his departure ; 
perhaps it has been settled since your absence. But 
we went to ask him and all of you to come and dine 
with us one day, and as he is going to leave to- 
morrow, I have persuaded him and Mrs, Majendie to 
come to-day; and Mrs. Majendie has undertaken 
that none of the doctor’s patients shall be ill, so that 
he may come too. I then determined to come on as 
far as Heathcot, and ask Mrs. Vernon if she would 
excuse such short notice, and kindly join us.” 

“And I have been saying that we shall be very 
pleased to go,” said Mrs. Vernon, looking at her 
girls, whose smiling faces told her their approval of 


the scheme. 
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“T will see you back as far as your gate,” said 


Claude, rising, later, when Gwendoline rose to go, 
saying as she did so, that so much had transpired at 
home since her absence that she must go and see, 
and hear all the consequences. 

Cyril chose to be left behind, being at this moment 
very busy mending a fan for Bessie. 

They had but just left the lane leading to Heath- 
cot, when Cyril overtook them, rather breathless, and 
evidently having some communication to make. 

“Claude,” he called; and he and Gwendoline 
paused, and waited for him. “ Claude, do not forget 
you promised to see that fellow who is after the 
under-gamekevper’s situation.” 

“Well, we can stop on the way—we shall pass the 
house—if Gwendoline does not mind staying a few 
moments.” 

“Not in the least,” she said. 
man?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I scarcely know; 
Cyril has picked him up, and is anxious for me to 
engage him.” 

“ He is a nephew of Mrs, Stubbs,” said Cyril. “He 
has been very unfortunate ; and they told me such a 
pitiful story, that I thought we ought to try and find 
something for the fellow to do, particularly as his 
people belong to the place.” 

“Well, the Stubbs are very little respected, 
although they do belong to the place,” said Gwen- 
doline. 

“That’s just what I say,” said Claude. 

Mrs. Stubbs was the wife of a navvy, and on her 
own account she did some business as a washer- 
woman. She had just deposited a row of clothes on 
@ neighbouring hedge, and was about to enter her 

door, when she perceived the three visitors ap- 
‘proaching. She was a red-faced, black-eyed, sharp- 
looking woman. There was an habitual frown on 
her face; but the change of expression which came 
over her was marvellous when she perceived who 
were her visitors; she dropped the humblest of 
curtseys, and, wreathed in smiles, she invited them 
to enter her cottage. 

But there was an air of disorder and untidiness 
which rendered the kitchen far from attractive- 
looking, and, with one voice, they said they had no 
time to stay. ‘‘I only called to see your nephew,” 
added Claude; “my brother wished me to see him, 
and as [ was passing by I thought I would look in.” 
“Yes sir, please sir, I am sure you are very good. 
Jem!” she yelled into the house, in a harsh, dis- 
cordant voice. ‘Iam sure I am very much obliged 
to you. Here, Jem, come and talk to the squire; he 
is here.” 

A rough-looking young man appeared at the 


“Who is this 








open door, and Mrs. Stubbs retreated behind him 
into the house, pushing him into fuller view as 
she did so. 

He was a powerfully-made young man, and his 
shabby ill-conditioned town-made clothes looked 
strange to eyes accustomed to the get-up of farm- 
house boys. His face was not ugly, but his expression 
was unpleasant, nor did his manners express much 
deference as he stood before the squire. 

“Ts this the young man?” said the squire, turning 
to his brother. 

“Yes.”’ answered Cyril, not feeling very proud of 
his protégé, 

“TI suppose you have been living in town—in 
London, perhaps ?”’ inquired Claude. 

“Yes, sir, J was born and bred in London, 
was the first time as I ever left it.” 

‘* And what caused you to do so?” 

A greater contrast could scarcely have been pre- 
sented, than the two men who now faced one another— 
the decidedly unpleasant-looking Londoner, out at 
elbows, and tattered, in clothes which had once been 
of a fast and questionable cut, his rough hair 
creeping over his low brows down to his eyes, and 
shading them, as they took inventory and stock of 
Claude Egertcn, 
upright, fair-haired, without any beauty of feature, 
but withal the very ideal of a young country squire, 
in his light brown tweeds perfectly fitting, his clear 
skin and open brow, the very antipodes to falsehood 
and cunning. 


this 


the man who was addressing him. 


The stranger gave but an unsatisfactory shambling 
account of himself, and Claude could not feel predis- 
posed in his favour; had it not been for his brother’s 
strong recommendation to mercy, and his own hurry 
to fill up the vacant situation of under-keeper with 
any one capable of comprehending and fulfilling its 
duties as soon as possible, he would most assuredly 
have turned away, and forgotten the man as quickly 
as he could. 

As matters were, however, he did not like to dis- 
appoint Cyril, who stood beside him, waiting and 
listening, and occasionally putting in a good word 
for the man. 

“Well, I will consider over the matter,” Claude 
said, at once. ‘I suppose I could get a character if 
I took you?” 

“Oh yes, sir, from my last place.” 

“Well, call this evening at the Hall.” With this 
they turned to continue their road to Bird’s Hill, 
when suddenly Claude stopped, and, turning round, 


| he called to the young man, who stood watching 


their departure, “I say, what is your name?” 
“Jem Sawyers.” 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 
IL—THE BIRTH OF HOLINESS. 


‘* Put on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” —EPuHESIANS iv. 24. 


eye OLINESS, says the author of “ The 
} Blessedness of the Righteous,” is 
that “ great attribute which, even in 
a remote descent from its original, is 
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junct of ‘ beauties. 
found mostly in the singular—‘‘the beauty of 
holiness”—“ Worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.” When met with in the Old Testament, 
in the books of Chronicles and the Psalms 
(1 Chron. xvi. 29; 2 Chron. xx. 21; Ps. xxix. 2, 
xcvi. 9, cx. 3), it has been variously translated as 
—‘in holy attire,” “holy ornaments,” “after the 


frequently mentioned with the ad- | 
The expression, however, is | 


' 


! 
| 


| 


fections, and casting a glory upon every one of 
them. It is remarkable that oftener than once 
in Scripture God is introduced as “swearing by 
His holiness” (Ps. Ixxxix. 35; Amos iv. 2), lan- 
guage never used regarding any other single 
attribute or perfection of the Divine character. 
The power of the Almighty is holy power, His 
wisdom is holy wisdom, His love is holy love, 
His mercy is holy mercy, and so it may be as- 


| serted of all His other perfections, for He is 


solemn manner” of priests, “‘in the-pomp of holi- | 
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ness,” “ in His beautiful sanctuary.” 


The very | 


variety of these translations seems clearly to show | 
that at first, under the Levitical economy, the | 


words had reference to external accompaniments 
of worship in the order, vestments, and ornaments, 
which were deemed proper, needful, or becoming 
in approaching the Majesty of God, the Invisible 
King. 

But the words soon passed from the outward 
to the inward—from the service to the soul 
rendering it. In the one case and the other they 
had a respect first of all and supremely to the 
character of God. By this name He has chosen 
specially to be distinguished. ‘ Speak unto all the 
congregation of the children of Israel, and say 
unto them, Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your 
God am holy” (Lev. xix. 2). “Thus saith the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is holy” (Is. lvii.15). Thus is He addressed 
by the seraphim in sublime response to each other— 
“ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole 
earth is full of His glory” (Is. vi. 3). The same 
adoring utterance is found as used amidst the 
splendid visions of the Apocalypse—“ Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come” (Rey. iv. 8). The whole arrangements 
of the Mosaic economy were fixed and ordered 
specially to impress this grand truth on the minds 


of the worshippers; and again and again the saints 


on earth are summoned to 
remembrance of His holiness” (Ps. xxx. 4, xevii. 
12). 


I. What, then, is this holiness? It has been 


“oive thanks at the | 


“ glorious in holiness.” 

For us, therefore, as creatures of God, made 
originally in His image, holiness is the fittest cha- 
racteristic. We are called to be holy, to be separate 
from all sin; the highest obligation rests upon us 
to be holy. But though made “ at first upright,” 
man has fallen—grievously fallen. ‘ How is the 
gold become dim? how is the most fine gold 
changed?” “There is none righteous, no, not 
one;” “ All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” The reign of sin is wniversal, and 
all the world has become guilty before God. How 
far, then, is holiness from us, and how is it to be 
reached? We are sinful and defiled, polluted and 
impure. The defilement and degradation of our 
condition cannot be exaggerated. We are “sold 
under sin,” lost to goodness and to truth, yet are 
we commanded to be holy ; and only in holiness can 
be found and exhibited the true moral symmetry 
of the soul. Therefore, to be holy, there must be a 
new birth of the soul. Holiness in man’s character 
now is altogether a Divine production, the result 
and manifestation of a Divine change in the soul. 
Herein it differs essentially from virtue, and the 
difference requires specially to be noted. The 
“natural man”—man as he comes into the world 
and grows up in human society, guided and 
governed only by worldly influences—may be 
virtuous, but the “natural man” cannot thus of 
himself become holy. The distinction is important 
and vital. Holiness, in its purity and obedience, 
has a supreme love and respect to God; morality 
has not necessarily any such respect. We have 
many men outwardly respectable in all their de- 


| . . . . 
portment, with a good report in society, active and 


industrious, paying their debts, and successful in 


' their business, elevated probably by their fellow- 


well defined as “ the infinite absolute perfection of | 
| mon-councilmen,aldermen, and mayors, thoroughly 


His nature; as the eternal original cause and 
pattern of truth, uprightness, and rectitude in all” 
(Dr. John Owen). It is opposition to all moral 


impurity, and comprehends all moral perfection. | 


It may be designated “a transcendental attribute ” 
running through and encircling all other per- 


citizens to positions of trust and honour, as com- 


moral men, and yet may-be without any love to 
God or any regard to His will; perhaps only vir- 
tuous infidels, not in any sense holy men. Their 
whole morality is but a virtue which has regard 
exclusively to this life and this world, without a 
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thought of another, and without any recognition 
of God. I knew an amiable and talented youth, 
who, by his ability and ingenuity devoted to a 
particular branch of textile manufacture, upraised 
a large business, and gained a wide commercial 
fame, so that he was esteemed and honoured. But, 
in a most unfilial spirit, he left in early life the 
home where he had been fondly nourished and 
lovingly cared for; and throughout his success and 
growing reputation he shunned all communication 


with his parents, and cherished a strong aversion | 
Nothing could | 


to them, especially to his mother. 
induce him to return home or be to them as a son. 
What was all his success or prosperity to them, 
when he resisted and rejected all the ties of filial 
relationship and all the parental overtures of love ? 
The world knew him only as an enterprising and 
successful man; but in his duty and obligations as 
a son he was sadly deficient. So with multitudes 
in the world around us, who utterly disregard their 
relationship to God as their Heavenly Father. 


They may be active men of business, pleasant | 


so that holiness is possible to all. That which ig 
here insisted on is, that holiness is not a natural 


_ development, no result of any human efforts, but 


the result of a personal and living union to the 
Son of God, in which the soui is born again; 
“The new man which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness;”’ and _ this 
creation by the Spirit of God is realised by all 
who believe in Christ. 

II. How is holiness distinguished? What 
are some of the tokens of its birth in the soul? 
If holiness is required in every one of us, and if 
without it “no man shall see the Lord,” it is of 


' the utmost importance that there be no misappre- 


neighbours, and honourable in all their dealings, | 


with a character which is virtuous, becoming, 
praiseworthy, and useful for this life, but without 
God. They are not holy; and without holiness 
“no man shall see the Lord” (Heb. xii. 14). 
as children of God, and morally responsible crea- 
tures, we are encompassed with obligation, precept, 
and motive, requiring us to be holy. But holiness 


heart, it is not a product of “the natural man;” 
it is the result of a spiritual birth—the new birth 
of the soul, “ not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever” (1 Peter i. 23). There must be 
“the washing of regeneration, and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost ” (Titus iii. 5). As the product 
of regeneration, men are begotten to it by the 
implantation of the principle of a new and heavenly 


birth, through the Gospel of the Son of God, and | 
The word of | 


by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
grace is the seed of the new creation in the soul. 
“Ifany man be in Christ he is a new creature” 
(2 Cor. v. 17). Holiness in every case begins 
with a birth—a birth of the soul from above. 
Regarding this birth Christ Himself said, “ Except 
a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” 

But let no one suppose that because this work 
of the Spirit of God is mysterious it is therefore 


hension or misunderstanding of its nature. Note 
well some of its tokens. The birth of holiness is 
always marked by true sorrow for sin. This will 
not be a mere passing regret for having done this 
or that act against God, but a deep feeling of sorrow 
because of having in us the feeling and principle 
of opposition to the Divine will. It will be a 
“godly sorrow which worketh repentance to salva- 
tion not to be repented of” (2 Cor. vii. 10). There 
may not be great inquietude or much alarm; 


| although, if the outward life has been openly vicious, 


Yet, | 


there may be acute anguish in the birth of holiness 
in the soul; but there must be sorrow “after a 
godly sort.” How can it be otherwise, when a 


| creature with such capacity finds that he has so 


| prostituted his powers, and one so lofty has so de- 
does not grow in the natural soil of the human | 





capricious. The Divine gift is within the reach | 


of all, and is free to all. 


“Tf ye then, being evil, | 


know how to give good gifts unto your children: | 
how much more shall your Heavenly Father give | 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ?” (Luke xi. | 


18). 


The mission of the Comforter is commen- | 


surate with the love of the Father and the Son; | 


and all may find His gracious quickening power, 


based himself by sin? God has been forgotten; 
His love has not been cherished; His will has 
not been obeyed; his glory has not been sought. 
With the birth of holiness come new views of 
sin; and the mere neglect or indifference of 
former days is felt to have been haughty rebel- 
lion against God or vile ingratitude towards Him, 
and thoughts and things considered harmless 
are found to have been utterly godless. Thus, 
“old things are passed away, all things are be- 
come new;” and a contrite heart comes with the 
change—a true sense of unworthiness in the sight 
of Him to whom we owe everything, and who has 
followed us with a Father’s care, and nourished us 
with a mother’s tenderness. The beginning of 
holiness is invariably realised in true repentance 
for sin. 

The birth of holiness is also marked by strong 
hatred of sin. Sorrow refers chiefly to the past; 
hatred is a present feeling toward a present foe. 
To the soul who through faith in Christ finds 
“the regeneration,” sin is the abominable and 
offensive thing, the one thing to be detested as 
antagonistic to God and man, destructive to the 
creature, dishonouring to the Creator. Those 
“that love the Lord hate evil” (Ps. xcvii. 10). In 
the new birth from above the habit of the soul is 
so far changed that it cannot but hate sin. There 
will be a dislike and loathing of all iniquity as that 
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which God hates, as that which Christ died to take rose is not to be confounded with the life of the 


away and make an end of, as that which the Holy 
Spirit is given to convince us of, and to quicken and 
purify us from. Sin disowns and dishonours love, 
defiles and injures manheod, is the most terrible 
evil against the Creator, against the race, and 
against our own happiness and welfare; and it 
belongs to the new character which comes to us 
by “ the renewing of the Holy Ghost” to hate it. 
That which from being Divine has actually made 
man a partaker of the devilish, must be detested 
by all who through grace “put on the new 
man.” It becomes every one to examine and 
consider what are his feelings towards sin, for 
only thus can he ascertain his position in relation 
to holiness. 

Further, the birth of holiness is marked by an 
earnest turning from sin. The dawn of holiness 
in the soul cannot rest in feeling or end in mere 
sentiment, how true and noble soever these may 
be. A stand has to be made, a departure to be 
undertaken; much has to be undone, while 
much has to be reached and attained. “The 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, Let 
every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity” (2 Tim. ii. 19). This is the new 
character of all true Christians, of all who use the 
name of Christ as their standard, their motto, their 
hope; they “crucify the flesh with the affections 
and lusts.” In every way and by all means sin 
will be relinquished and opposed, and the very 
“appearance of evil” avoided; while the one desire 
to “walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing” 
will be the supreme ambition (Col. i. 10). It 
is not simply, as has already been said, to dis- 
charge duty before men, or to walk virtuously in 
the eye of the world; it is to live so as to please 
Christ, the uppermost desire being to honour Him 
and become like Him. It is surely as possible now 
so to walk and live as to have the testimony that 
we please God, as when Enoch walked with Him 
and enjoyed this blessedassurance. The Christian 
who walks carelessly and trifles with sin darkens 
the evidence of the true birth of holiness in his 
soul. Its presence will show itself not merely in 
a negative way by separation from sin, but posi- 
tively in aspiring after God, and seeking its own 
development in advancing godliness. 

III. From what has been said regarding the 
nature of holiness, we may justly infer the following 
truths :— 

1. Holiness is the evidence of the highest life 
in man. Every life and every kind of life gives 
distinct evidence of its existence and character. 
You do not see the true life of a rose-tree in the 
thorny stem and leafless branches of the winter 
time, but in the leaves, beautiful buds, and frag- 
rant flowers of the summer. And the life of the 


| woodbine or the laurel, for every life has its appro- 
priate manifestation. If we go into the animal 
kingdom, the same distinction prevails between 
different kinds of life. The life of the eagle is 
totally different from the life of the horse or the 
lion; and, surely, the life of man is not to be con- 
founded with the life of a mere animal! “To be 
spiritually minded is life and peace” (Rom. viii. 
6). “That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
| that which is born of the Spirit is spirit” (St. 
| John iii. 6). ‘“ Whatsoever is born of God sinneth 
not” (1 John vy. 18). Holiness, then, is the evidence 
of being born again, and is the appropriate fruit 
of the new life. St. Paul tells the Romans that 
when they were converted to Christ, made free 
from sin, and became the servants and children 
of God, they had their “ fruit unto holiness.” So 
it must be in the case of every true Christian, the 
fruit of his new life is holiness, fruit which proves 
that the seed and principles of “ grace and truth” 
have been sown in his soul. Christ Jesus lives in 
all His disciples, because the life which they live 
in the flesh is by the faith of the Son of God (Gal. ii. 
20); and holiness, which is likeness to Him, is the 
evidence of the highest life of man. In mere mo- 
rality or virtue you see nothing which the influence 
of education, or of society, or of self-respect may 
not produce; but in holiness you see that which 
cannot be produced except in souls born again 
and living by faith in union with the Son of God. 
It is a purity which respects God, looks to God, 
leans on God, and proves a life which has come 
from God, and is rising up in its action and aspi- 
ration to Him. It cannot be accounted for on 
any principle of mere secular policy or worldly 
influence: it is of God in Christ by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

2. Holiness is the embodiment of the highest 
power in man. Man has various kinds of power 
connected with his being—physical, intellectual, 
moral, and social. There is a power by which he 
may move heavy weights, or leap high bars, or 
cut down thick trees, the lowest kind of power for 
a human being, the mere gymnastics of bodily 
exercise. There is a power by which he may 
sway his fellows to his will, make them follow 
him with applause, or do his bidding with alacrity— 
a social power, mostly the power of rank or riches. 
There is a power by which he may make the forces 
of Nature accomplish his behests, by which he may 
make the Eghtning convey his thoughts in a 





| moment to the ends of the earth, by which he 


may “build the lofty rhyme,” present Nature on 
canvas, or make discoveries in science for the 
advantage of his race—intellectual power, great 
and wonderful. There isa power in the possession 
of which he may say in the face of all evil, even as 
said the Son of God, “The prince of this world 
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cometh and hath nothing in me” (St. John xiv, 
30)—this is holiness, the greatest power for man. 
It is the power of resistance—of resisting the devil, 
of withstanding temptation, of fighting the true 
battle of life, of struggling against foes without 
and fears within. It is the power of conquest— 
“Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world” (1 John v. 4). 
blessing and glory, both in this world and in that 
which is to come, “ to him that overcometh ; ” this 
power belongs to him who is holy. More than 
anything does holiness command the wondering 
respect of the world, even the world which has no 
sympathy with it and no love for it. It has the 


power of attainment—of spiritual attainment and | 


blessing. What is practical obedience but holi- 
ness? Jesus Christ says, “If any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak of Myself” (St. John 
vii. 17)—a high knowledge, which comes not to 
him who is intellectually great, but to him who is 
practically holy. “Be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect, will of God” (Rom. 
xii. 2). Thus shall the Divine will be enthroned 
within us, our guide, our law, our higher nature— 
the result of separation from evil and of walking 
with God. ‘Truly, then, there is no power like the 
power of holiness for man as the creature and child 
of the Heavenly Father. 

3. Finally, holiness is the exhibition of the 
highest beauty inman. No beauty can be compared 
with this in a moral being. It is in truth the 
moral symmetry of the soul, the highest excellency 
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- HOW me the fossils in the lime- 
stone rock at Carreg Mawr,” 








} 355 
oS closed upon them. 


i His father had never forbidden 
) He did 


him to do this, and it was safe. 


well, my lord.” 


Much to Caradoc’s satisfaction, Lord | 


Penruddock took him down to Ton Bay by the private 
path, which he had never before trodden, Neither of 
them spoke a word. They struggled over the rough 
beach, until they reached a particular spot, known 


AUTHOR OF 


> said the imperious Penruddock | 
~ Hy to Caradoc, when the postern , 


Caradoc reflected a moment. 


not like the expression of his companion’s | 
face, still he replied, unhesitatingly, “ Very | 


| of our nature. As the reflection in man of the 
| likeness of Christ, it is our restoration to the 
| image of God. Angels love to look on it; and 
| there is joy among them in heaven whenever a 
| single soul here on earth is born again to holiness, 
| To see men purified, sanctified, conformed to the 
| will of God and the likeness of Christ is, to the 


Much is promised, of | heavenly host,an object of delightful contemplation. 


| The Son of God is represented as watching His dis- 
| ciples under the varied discipline of Divine provi- 
| dence, in order to mark their progress in holiness, 
| even as a refiner watches the melting-pot in which 
silver is being purified and separated from dross, 
and judges of its purity as he sees his own likeness 
reflected from the surface of the melted metal 
| (Malachi iii. 2, 3). The design of all the training, 
discipline, and chastening, which we receive here 
at our Father’s hand, is “that we might be par- 
takers of His holiness” (Heb. xii. 10). Contem- 
plate the character of Christ, “full of grace and 
truth,” as He was while He dwelt among men: He 
was “the Branch of the Lord, beautiful and 
| glorious” (Is. iv. 2). “ How great His goodness! 
| how great His beauty!” (Zech. ix. 17). To be 
| “changed into the same image from glory to 
| 





| glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord,” is the 
development and manifestation of holiness; and 
| this is certainly the highest beauty for man. This 
gracious Spirit is now working to fulfil His 
mission, convincing the world of sin, and making 
every Christian soul His temple, vocal with Divine 
praise, and radiant with Divine glory. All, there- 
| fore, may be adorned with “the beauty of holi- 
| ness,” 2s assuredly all ought to be. 
James Spence, D.D. 
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“FAY ARLINGTON,” 


to Caradoc as backed by rocks containing fossils, 
He took a small hammer from his pocket, and began 
to chip the lias. 

“This is the best place, my lord,” he said. “ But 
we must climb for the fossils. Mr. Ap Adam says 
this is carboniferous limestone folded in lias,” 

“He is a stupid ass!” was Lerd Penruddock’s 
gracious reply. 

«‘ However, he condescended to climb the rock, and 
watch Caradoc, until he produced a broken fossil or 
two. 

“A piece of an old snail shell! A stone eater- 
| pillar!” he cried, contemptuously. “Is that all? 
But Ihave made you get them. Now, I will give 
| you this guinea to show me the eagle’s nest.” 

He drew out the gold coin then in general circu- 
| latien, value twenty-one shillings, and laid it on a 
' piece of rock. 
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** Do you think, my lord, I would do for gold what 
I would not do because my father forbade me?” asked 
Caradoc, indignantly. “We are not to be bought 
and sold, like the peasantry !” 

“The 
shall be your master some day,’’ replied Lord Pen- 
ruddock, fiercely. 

“Then I hope you will do your duty by your 
servants,” said Caradoc, forgetting for a moment 
his habitual respect; but adding, half reverently, 
half satirically, “One is our Master, even Christ.” 


“What canting hypocrites you Pennants are! | 


What did you mean by saying your prayers on the 
cliff the other day ?”’ asked the young lord. 

“T meant to give thanks to God for saving your 
lordship’s and Michael’s life,” answered Caradoc, 
gravely. 

Lord Penruddock turned aside, and was silent a 
moment. 

“Come with me to Aran Tower. Itis higher than 
the eagles’ cliff!’ he then exclaimed, imperiously. 

Caradoc smiled, for he had penetration cnough to 
perceive that the boy was resolved to conquer 
somehow. He had never been forbidden to mount 
the height on which the tewer stood, though the 
spot had a bad name, so he immediately acquiesced 
in the request; he had besides a great desire to 
see the interior of the tower, and thought it possible 
Lord Penruddock might penetrate it. 

“ You have left the guinea, my lord,” he said, as 
they scrambled down the rock. 

** What is that to you? Take it, and do what I 
ask,” returned Penruddock. 

Caradoc saw that the evil spirit was in the lad, so 
he Jed the way in silence, and the gold was left on 
the ledge of the rock. He wondered whether some 
future antiquarian, centuries hence, would find it, 
and speculate upon it. 

They were more than half an hour reaching the 
tower, for the beach was rough and the ascent 
difficult. Lord Penruddock did not vouchsafe a 
word during their progress, but his face worked 
strangely; it was an expressive countenance, and 
capable, at times, of inspiring love and admiration, 
but Caradoc had defied him, as he thought, and he 
was bent on vengeance. 

Aran Tower had been built by the present earl, on 


the highest available point of land commanding the | 


sea. But no one, save the earl and the people who 
kept the tower, ever entered it, and none knew its 
secrets. 

“What a prospect it is!” exclaimed Caradoc, 
involuntarily, when he and his moody companion 
stood breathless on the height. 

“We will go in,” said Lord Penruddock, hammer- 
ing at the huge knocker of the massive door, and 
shouting, “ Open the door, Evan, Evan the Tower !” 

A face peered through a loophole at the side, and 
soon after the door was opened. 


earl is your master as well as theirs. I | 





«Bless me, isit you,my lord,and Master Pennant!’ 
said a voice that no effort at civility could render 
other than sharp, harsh, and querulous. 

The speaker was a tall, loose-limbed, ungainly 
man, with a wary cunning face. He had been the 
earl’s gamekeeper, but was maimed in one arm and 
blinded in one eye in an affray with poachers, so he 
was pensioned in a way peculiar to the earl, who 
generally managed to make his pensioners pay. He 
had the onerous duty of looking after the tower, and 
reporting the wrecks. 

“Yes, it is I,” said Lord Penruddock. 
in, Evan.” 

Evan glanced suspiciously at Caradoc. 

“ My wife is ill, my lord,” he began, cautiously. 

“We will prescribe for her,” replied Lord Pen- 
ruddock, who could make himself pleasant to his 
inferiors when it pleased him. 

He slipped into the tower, and beckoned Caradoc 
after him. Evan remonstrated in a whisper. 

“The earl will have no one come in here, my 
lord.” 

“Let him in, and I will explain,” was the reply, 
also whispered. 

Caradoc was admitted, and found himself in a 
darkish kitchen, in which was a woman languidly 
turning a spinning-wheel, two or three dogs, and a 
cat. The room contained a large cupboard, bedstead, 
several heavy chests, a corner-cupboard with the 
customary amount of crockery and glass, a settle, 
and some chairs and tables. Caradoc went straight 
to the woman, and shook hands with her. She had 
once been a servant of his grandmother’s, and the 
Pennants never neglected an old friend. She was 
even taller and more ungainly than her husband, 
with sharp dark eyes, and a sharp thin face. Her 
cap-strings were loose, and her iron-grey hair untidy, 
but she wore a red and yellow handkerchief pinned 
over her head, which helped to conceal such defects. 

“When are you coming to Brynhafod, Betto? 
—mother was asking about you the other day,” said 
Caradoc, cheerfully. 

“T am too ill to stir; and ’tis good for the blind to 
see you here,” replied Betto. ‘ How is old master, 
and your blessed mother, and Marget? And what’s 
the rights of the child you’ve got at the farm? And 
is Michael as sickly as he was ?”’ 

While Caradoc was answering these questions, 
Lord Penruddock beckoned Evan out again. 

“T’ll give you a guinea, Evan, to keep Caradoc 
Pennant here for some hours,” said his lordship. 
“Give him a fright. He is an insolent fool! The 
guinea is on the Carreg Mawr, where I left it just 
now. I’ll make all right with the earl; but you 
must go at once, or some one may steal the gold. 
Let’s lock him in, then I shall have my revenge, and 
be master again.” 

He went into the little passage, drew the great 
key from the door, and returning, placed it in the 


“Let us 
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keyhole outside. He was not strong enough to 
turn it. 

“ Lock it,” he said, imperatively. 

« Are you sure the guinea is on Carreg Mawr, my 
lord? It would be a pity to throw it away.” 

“Positive. Lock him in; it will be rare fun.” 

The key turned, and the boy’s face broke into 
smiles. 

Caradoc heard a grating noise, and looked up. 

“ What’s Evan locking the door for, I wonder ?” 
said Betto. 

Caradoc went to see, and returned to her, laughing. 
“Lord Penruddock is playing me a trick,” he said. 
“T understand now why he has brought me here.” 

“Tis a horrible place, my dear,” said Betto, shud- 


dering. “I see the fairies all in green, and worse, on 
my word! You had better look out and call Evan.” 
Caradoc opened a casement, and shouted for 


Evan and Lord Penruddock; but no one answered. 
Then he tried the door to see if it were really locked, 
and found that this only place of ingress and 
egress was assuredly closed. 

“T shall go up-stairs, Betto!” shouted Caradoc. 

“Don’t, Caradoc bach, Evan will kill me!” shouted 
back the woman; but the boy had mounted half a 
dozen steps of the circular staircase, and did not 
hear. 

Betto was lamed by rheumatism, and could not 
follow. 

“T will not be locked in for nothing,” muttered 
Caradoc, as he ascended the hundreds of steps that 
wound round and round the tower, pausing here 
and there to glance through an occasional loophole. 
There were no windows, but he fancied there must 
be small rooms in the centre, as he perceived a door 
here and there, opposite these slits. He reached the 
top at last, and was surprised to find himself in a 
sort of observatory, glazed overhead, and with win- 
dows between the battlements. 

“Tt is here my lord sits, then, when he is hidden 
for hours in the tower,” he thought. 


Two or three telescopes were so arranged as to | 


enable an observer to scan the horizon and nearer 
points, and Caradoc lost no time in making use of 
them. He was a shrewd boy, and soon understood 
why they were so placed. There were two vessels 
in the offing, and to his surprise, he saw the sailors 
at work on them. Moving the telescope, he ex- 
claimed aloud, “ Why, that is a barrel, that a broken 
mast; and with the naked eye nothing is visible !” 
He went from telescope to telescope, until he 
made it clear to himself that every dangerous point 
and the whole line of rough broken coast, could be, 
so to say, brought so near as to apprise the earl or 
his myrmidon of whatever happened on the sea. 
“This is how they circumvent the wreckers, and 
know where their ill-gotten gains lie. 
could circumvent them. 


Garth would do it, by warning off the ships. Why 


Lord Penruddock 


Not he. He likes the 
well, the old miser! At least, my 
is open-handed. I could set a 
light there at low water, for I’ve often climbed to 
the very end.” 

The Garth was a rocky cape, stretching far into 
the sea, out of sight of either castle or village. It 
lay near the quicksands, so that a lighthouse or 
other warning at its extremity, might, as it occurred 
to Caradoc by a sort of inspiration, warn off a 
doomed vessel. 


doesn’t the earl put one? 


wreckage too 


The boy became so interested in exploring the 
wonders of ocean and sky that he forgot everything 
else. The words “ Millstone Grit—Pudding-stone— 
Farewell Rock,” and the like, escaped him, as he sur- 
veyed the rock-bound coast; and when, suddenly, 
the moon and her attendant star appeared from 
behind one of these fortresses of Nature, he turned 
the telescope upon her, and was lost in amazement. 
As the stars came out, one by one, he continued 
his investigations, and would probably have been 
at them until midnight, had he not been startled 
by a deep, severe voice, and turning, encountered— 
the Earl of Craigavon. 


CHAPTER 


BROKEN 


IX. 
THE LEG. 

We must return for a few minutes to the castle be- 
fore we recount what passed between the earl and 
Caradoc. When Lord Penruddock left the dining- 
room he was met by Mr. Tudor, who requested him 
to accompany him to Mr. Pennant. The boy looked 
restive, but had no time to refuse. 

‘‘T am come to ask you where you left Caradoc, 
my lord?”’ said the farmer. ‘I must know, for he 
has not returned home since Mrs. Morris left him 
with your lordship. You are therefore in a way 
responsible for him.” 

“I! He defies me, and knows how to take care 
of himself,” said Lord Penruddock, haughtily. 

“That evasion will not do, my lord. Where did 
you leave my son? His mother, who is just recover- 
ing from a long illness, is very anxious about him.” 

“Then I left him in Aran Tower; and I am glad 
I punished you all for not letting him show me the 
eagle’s nest,” replied the young lord, with an evi- 
dent assumption of superiority not quite natural. 

“In Aran Tower! How did you get him there?” 
asked Mr. Tudor. 

“Evan the Tower locked him in with old Betto 
while we went in search of a guinea I left on Carreg 
Mawr. Iam glad I frightened you, Farmer Pennant.” 

“The trick was unworthy of you, my lord,” said 


the farmer, surprised and relieved. ‘‘ What if any- 


| thing has happened to Evan?” 
I wish I' 
A light at the end of the | 


This had not occurred to Lord Penruddock. 
«“ The earl has another key,’ he replied. 
Mr. Tudor left the room, and waylaid the earl as 
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he was leaving the dining-room, He told him 
hastily the facts of the case. 


“Locked in the tower! Caradoc Pennant! Evan 


absent! a guinea on Carreg Mawr!” exclaimed his | 


lordship, startled out of his customary reserve. “A 
guinea! Where did Penruddock get a guinea? ” 
“‘T did not know he had one,” replied Mr. Tudor. 


“A guinea! Do people sow guineas? Send Pen- | 


nant home. I will goto the tower. Order some- 
one to go round by Carreg Mawr in search of Evan.” 

“T am afraid the tide is in, my lord.” 

“Never mind the tide. A guinea! Give him a 
horsewhipping for losing a guinea.” 

And this guinea—not Caradoc Pennant or Evan— 
led Lord Craigavon to take a moonlight ride up a rough 
mountain-road to Aran Tower. When he unlocked 
the heavy door he was startled by a shriek from 
Betto, and the words, “‘ Evan! Evan! I thought you 
were dead. C’radoc has gone up-stairs, and never 
come down again,” she cried. 

“Tt is not Evan,” said Lord Craigavon. “Lend 
me your candle.” 

He took a miserable rushlight from the table, on 
which poor Betto had outspread her Bible. She had 
been seeking relief from terror in that sacred volume. 
She had not only a profound reverence for its con- 
tents, acquired during her life at Brynhafod, but a 
superstitious belief that harm would not reach her 
while the Book was near. 

“Oh, my lord earl—bless me, your lordship. 
Evan went to the castle with my young lord. That 
C’radoc Pennant’s so bold, he ’ont be listening to 
nobody, my lord.” 


But the earl and rushlight had disappeared within | 


the tower staircase, and reappeared, as we have 
read, beneath the stars at the summit. 

“‘ What are you doing here?” he said, harshly, as 
he saw Caradoc gazing at tne heavens through his 
most powerful telescope. ‘Thief! robber!” he 
added, when he perceived that the boy was so ab- 
sorbed as to be unconscious of his presence. 

It was at these words that Caradoc turned and 
faced the Earl of Craigavon. 

“What are you doing here? serf, villain, thief, 
scoundrel!” repeated his lordship. 

“T am waiting to be let out, my lord,” he replied. 

“What brought you here ?” 

“Lord Penruddock, my lord.” 

“Were you with him at Carreg Mawr ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Had he a guinea, boy, a guinea ? 
do with it?” 

“ He left it on the big stone.” 

“Where is Evan ? ” 

“T have neither seen him nor Lord Penruddock 
since they locked me up here.” 

“What business had you with my son?” 

“‘He bade me show him the fossils in the lias; and 
I obeyed, my lord. Then he brought me on here.” 


What did he 


Lord Craigavon glanced for a moment at the fear- 
less boy. He knew that he was telling the truth. 
The face of the moon, that looked down on the half. 
glazed battlemented tower, was not more clear, 

“How dared you come up here ?” 

“T was curious to see the place, my lord.” 

“What right had you to stay and pry into my 
affairs? I will have you committed as a thief.” 
| “T have stolen nothing, my lord. I looked through 
| the glasses at the rocks and the sea to see how ship- 
wrecks might be avoided ; and then 4 

“ What!” interrupted the earl. 

“TI forgot everything else, my lord, even the 
anxiety of my parents, in the moon and stars. How 
wonderful they are!” 

The boy had, indeed, been carried beyond this 
world and himself, in wonder and in awe, at the 
revelations of the telescope. 

“T beg you will mention to no one this boyish trick 
of my son, neither that you have been in this place,” 
said the earl. 

“T have no secrets from my parents, my lord.’ 

“Your father knows already. I request that the 
matter go no further.” 

“Tt shall not, my lord.” 
| The earl pointed to the stairs, and Caradoe passed 
‘him, and began thedescent. But for the moonbeams 
| that penetrated at intervals the loopholes, he would 
| have been in total darkness. The earl, by the light 
of his rushlight, closed and locked a door, that had 
| been by chance open, leading to his observatory, and 
followed, When Caradoc reached the bottom, with 
; some difficulty, he heard voices in the kitchen, and 
went thither. So did the earl, when he had locked 
another door at the end of the staircase. Evan 
would have been dismissed summarily for neglect of 
duty but for the scene that awaited them. 

Evan was lying on the bed, nearly insensible; Betto 
was swaying herself to and fro in her chair, and 
sobbing violently ; while Farmer Pennant and Mr. 
Ap Adam were binding up Evan’s leg. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Tudor met Ap 
Adam in the Aber Ravine. The latter gentleman 
was going on a private geological survey of the cliffs 
about Carreg Mawr, and when he reached the big 
| Stone on which the guinea had been left, he found 
| Evan lying beneath it. That worthy had managed 
/to climb the rocks, and secure the guinea; but in 
| Stasping the gold with his only useful arm, he had 
| 














| Slipped, and either broken or disabled his leg. He 
/ could not move, and was in awful terror; for the 
tide, though still far out, was coming in fast, 
and, but for Ap Adam's arrival, he must have 
been drowned. Evan was a tall bony man, Mr. 
Ap Adam slight and not particularly muscular. 
| More help was needed to move him, and none was 
at hand. 

“For pity’s sake don’t leave me, sir! 
to walk!” cried Evan. 


T’ll try 
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——_—- 
Ap Aduim belped him to 
out of the question, his agony was intolerable. 


‘ise; but walking was 





«Try to drag yourself to the Aber, where you will 
be at least safe from the tide,’”’ said Ap Adam. 

Fear paralyses pain, and dread of drowning over- 
mastered Evan's. 

“ Don't leave me, sir! for mercy’s sake don’t leave 
cried Evan, 





me; I’m not ready to die!” 

“Not as long as there is a chance of saving you,” 
replied Ap Adam. 
tithes enough in human flesh without making your 


“The wreckers give the waves 


poor body a tenth.” 

“ Lord, have merey upon me!” shrieked Evan, 

Ap Adam scarcely believed it possible to reach the 
pass in time, and as the distant sea grew nearer, he 
asked himself if he could leave this fellow-creature 
to perish, even to save his own life? But of what 
use to sacrifice both ? so he laboured on. They were 
within sight of the defile, when Evan’s strength 
failed, and he nearly fainted. The spray of the 
waves had ‘already touched his face, 

“Give me strength, O God!” exclaimed Ap Adam, 
and clasped his arms round Evan’s waist. 

Dragging him over the rough stones, while the sea 
almost touched them, he reached the point where the 
river-brook flowed into it. But how get to the path 
atits side? He shouted for help, and was answered. 
His prayer and the ejaculations ef poor Betto over 
her Bible were heard. Gwylfa appeared. He growled 
as he seized Evan’s coat, for he knew the man, and 
hated him; but the dog is too noble an animal to 
let his enemy perish, so he helped Ap Adam to drag 
him ashore, then left him to rejoin Mr. Pennant, who 
was descending the cliff to the pass. 

The moon had risen—the “young May moon”— 
and, trusting to her light and Gwylfa’s sagacity, the 
farmer had ventured across the cliffs by the short 
but dangerous path that led from the castle to the 
tower. While the earl was taking the longer round 
on horseback, the farmer had started on foot, and, 
but for stumbling upon Ap Adam and Evan, would 
have reached the tower before his lordship. 

““What’s this? Another waif?” he exclaimed. 

“Tt is Evan the Tower,” replied Ap Adam. “I 
don’t think he’s dead, because ‘those who are born 
to be hanged will never be drowned ;’ but I believe 
he has broken his leg. You must help me to carry 
him across the stream and up the Aran.” 

“Tt will be doing good for evil, then. He has locked 
Carad in the tower,” said Mr. Pennant. ‘Take the 
rogue by the feet, and I'll lay hold of his body.” 

To Mr. Pennant, who could lift a sack of wheat, 
Evan was comparatively a light weight, so they man- 
aged to get him to the tower in about half an hour, 
by which period the earl had arrived, and joined 
Caradoc. But the great door was locked. 


Adam, drawing it 


“Here is the key,” said Ap 

| from Evan’s pocket. 

Fortunately the earl had withdrawn his key from 
the lock, so they opened the door. 

“Don’t be frightened, Betto; Evan has had a 
cold bath,” said Mr. Pennant, kindly, as they carried 
her husband to the bed. 

|} “I am somewhat of a doctor, and have often 
set broken bones,” remarked Ap Adam, coolly un- 
fastening the keeper’s knee-breeches. 
It was at this juncture that Caradoc entered the 
kitchen, and was greeted by Gwylfa. 
** Why is the door open?” asked the moody earl; 
while Caradoc ran to his father, and said, “It was 
not my fault. I hope mother is not frightened. 
What has happened to Evan ?” 

Lord Craigavon went to the bed, instinctively, and, 
seeing Evan's state, asked, “ What has the careless 
fool been doing now?” He was told. He again 
left the kitchen, closing the door behind him, and a 
grating of keys was heard. He returned, with a 
bottle in his hand containing spirits. They ad- 
ministered some, and Evan revived. Meanwhile, Ap 
Adam quietly bandaged the leg, taking no notice 
of the earl, who turned to Pennant with—* You 
had better take your boy home, and on your way 
tell Jenkins, the keeper, and his wife, to come here. 
I shall stay till they arrive. Go, young sir, and 
of Lord Penruddock’s way for the 

continued, facing Caradoc, but not 


keep out 
future,” he 
meeting his eye. 

Ap Adam remained, and Mr. Pennant and Caradoc 
departed. They took the mountain road homeward, 
and soon reached one of the lodges, occupied by the 
keeper mentioned by the earl. They sent him and 
his wife to the tower, as requested, then made all 
haste to reach the farm. A messenger, sent by the 

farmer from the castle, had already apprised the 
inmates of Caradoc’s safety, who was welcomed by 
them, as may be imagined, with tears of joy. 

“‘ Now let us praise the Lord for the mercies that 
He showeth to us children of men,” said old Farmer 
Pennant ; and the whole family knelt in prayer. 

“Thou trustest too much in thine own strength, 
my son,” he said to Caradoc, when they rose. “ Put 
thy trust in the Lord, and be doing good, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” 

“J will try, grandfather,” replied the boy, meekly. 

“Say rather that thou wilt pray, my lad,” returned 
the old man, laying his hand on Caradoc’s head. 

“May I go with you and see Daisy, mother? 
whispered Caradoc, and he followed Mrs, Pennant to 
the foundling’s crib, now placed by her bedside. 

Here he kissed the sleeping child, and heard of 
the loss of the locket. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. Turrp SERIgs, 


Chapter to be read—ZJohn iz, 
NTRODUCTION. 
several miracles—name them—done in 
many different ways; e.g., the woman 
in the crowd by touching Christ’s gar- 
ment, the nobleman’s son, by a word 
spoken ata distance, &c. To-day shall read of one 
where the person had something given him to do 
to try his faith, i.e, to see whether he believed in 
the power of Christ. 

I. Tue Miracte. (Read 1—12.) (1) The reason. 
What did the disciples want to know? Is this blind- 
ness a punishment for some sin? What answer did 
Christ give ? It was not sent as a punishment. Why 
then was it sent? What was He himself going to 
do? therefore, the works of God would be made 
manifest. God sent blindness, God can cure blind- 
ness; God’s works and God’s glory may be seen. (2) 
The cure. Let the children contrast this blind man 
with the two blind men (Matt. xx. 30). They came, 
begged for sight; this man said nothing, perhaps 
thought his a hopeless case (see ver. 32). What did 
Christ make ? What did He tell the man to do? Did 
he do it? What does this show that he had? Sothat 
faith always required. He just did what was told, 
without asking questions. This time faith received 
the blessing. No wonder this miracle caused a stir. 
Where had Christ generally done His miracles? This 
one not in Galilee, but Jerusalem, the capital. 

Practicat Lessons. (1) The cause of suffering. 
Ask when suffering entered the world. What caused 
it? Therefore, all suffering a punishment for sin, but 
are not to think any particular suffering connected 
with anyone sin. All suffer, in different ways—mind 
or body. Even children often suffer much from ill- 
ness, accident, &c. How were this man’s sufferings 
for God’s glory ? Remind of Stephen, stoned to death; 
showed God’s glory by patience (Acts viii. 60). 

II. THe Examination. (Read 13—34.) Picture 
the man brought before the Pharisees to be ques- 
tioned. Remind how they hated Jesus—had made a 
law that any one who confessed Christ should be put 
out of the synagogue—as we should say, “ excom- 





municated ”’—i.e., not allowed to join in the worship | 


or partake of the feasts. Now they question the 
First as to the cure—what did He do? So he 
tells the story again; they can see nothing to find 
fault with so far; but what day was it? Here is 
something to take up—working on the Sabbath-day ; 
but remind of lesson on the subject to show that 
works of mercy may be done; but some of the 
Pharisees object that a sinner, deliberately breaking 
the commandment, could not work these miracles. 
So there is a division (ver. 16), and that objection is 
dropped. Now they question the man as to his own 


man. 





Have now read of | 


| 
} 
| 
{ 








No. 2. THE Man BLIND FROM HIS BIRTH. 


feelings about Christ—what is He? The man says 
what he thinks—that He is a prophet. Next they call 
his parents, and question them; the miracle so won- 
derful, almost incredible. The parents, fearing to be 
caught, say that their son is of age, they must ask 
him. Now the man called in again. Is he afraid to 
speak about Christ? What does he say (ver. 27)? 
See what effect the miracle had. He, the beggar, de- 
termined to be a disciple, though nobody else should 
become one. See how boldly he speaks, Christ has 
done this miracle, therefore must be in favour with 
God, therefore cannot be the sinner the Pharisees 
make Him out; must be of God (ver. 33), What is 
the result ? He is expelled. He had felt such joy on 
being restored to sight—had seen for first time his 
father and mother, friends, the beautiful city, &.; 
probably had gone with family to Temple to offer 
sacrifices of thanksgiving; now an outcast from the 
Temple because he will not deny Christ. 

Ill. Tue Buesstne. (Read 35—41.) Who went 
and looked for him ? What did Christ say ? He must 
not only believe in Him as a prophet, but as the Son 
of God. Is he ready to doso? Does not know much 
about Christ, but is ready to be taught. At once 
accepts Christ’s word, believes, worships. Here is 
his reward, his blessing. Rejected by friends, has 
found Christ ; cast out of the Temple, is an heir of 
heaven. Not only his eyes, but his mind opened; 
becomes true disciple of Jesus Christ. 

IV. Lessons. Let the children notice how this 
man is a picture of all who love Christ; what they 
must go through. They must (1) Feel their blindness— 
i.e., must feel their sins. Christ came to call sinners; 
unless realise sin care not for Saviour. Do we realise 
sin like a sore burden, anxious to get rid of? (2) 
Confess Christ before men. This must come some day; 
perhaps at school, when something wrong going on ; 
perhaps at home, taunted for being good, &c.; must 
choose between the world and Christ. Which shall 
it be? Remind of Peter’s denial, and his misery 
afterwards. Much easiest and happiest to be firm at 
first. (3) Suffer for Christ. In the world must have 
tribulation, perhaps ridicule, hard words, unkind- 
ness, but Christ’s favour better than all these, and 
those who confess Him here shall be blessed for ever. 
(See 1 Peter iv. 13, &c.) 


Questions to be answered. 
1, What was there remarkable about this miracle ? 
2. What is the connection between sin and 
suffering ? 
8. Give an account of examination by Pharisees. 
4. What was the result ? 
5. What blessing did he receive from Christ ? 
6. What lessons may we learn ? 
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THE PIERCED EGGS, 


BY THE HON. MRS. GREENE, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
v4 ELL, Harry, what makes you so discon- 
i solate this morning? Has Miller made 
a longer score than you again to-day ?” 

““No, mother, we weren’t at cricket 
morning; people don’t play cricket in 
winter time;” and Harry, preoccupied as he was 
with some gloomy considerations, could scarcely re- 
press a smile at his mother’s ignorance of games in 
general and of cricket in particular. 

“Why, I thought you came home yesterday wild 
with Miller for making a higher score than you. 
I’m sure I heard you telling your father about it 
at dinner-time.” 

“Tt was football I was talking of, not cricket, I 
said Miller kicked two goals, and that if he had 
played fairly he would not have got either of them.” 

“How ’s that, Harry ? you always seem to me to 
think that whenever you are beaten people must 
have played unfairly.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” replied Harry, hotly; “but 
Miller ’s a fellow that is always bent on cutting other 
fellows out, and he seems to make it a special point 
to cut me out in particular. He has been trying a 
new dodge this morning, and thinks, no doubt, he 
has put a final extinguisher on me, but Pll be even 
with him yet; I’m determined I will at any cost.” 

“How so, Harry? what has he done? I really 
don’t think Miller has such venomous intentions as 
you give him credit for.” 

“ Hasn’t he, though; just you wait till you hear 
what he has done now. Last Sunday, walking to 
church, I, like a gaby, began telling him about my 
Spanish fowl, and how I intended going in for the 
prize at the poultry show in the spring, and all the 


in the winter time, and I told him all about the rats 
running off with my best chickens, and how difficult 


AND 





WHAT CAME OF THEM. 


“ Jenkins did, and he knows all about it; for a 
cousin of his, Bill Symonds, has lately gone to work 
in Miller’s garden, and he and young Miller are a 
sort of chums, and he told Jenkins how he had been 
sent all over the country to find a sitting hen to put 
upon these very eggs, and that they thought they 
would never find one, till at last some old woman 
who keeps an orange-stall at the foot of Brinkley’s 
Hill, sold them one for five shillings; and you see 
he must have been pretty well bent on his plan to 
pay such a priee as that.” 

“ But has not Miller kept fowls for several years 
past? it is no new thing for him to begin the fancy 
now, is it?” 

“No, of course not; but his have been chiefly 
Brahma and Dorking, and it is only just because I 
told him I wanted to take the prize in Spanish he 
has gone and done this.. It’s the meanest and 
shabbiest thing I ever heard of ; for Miller’s father 
is as rich as Croesus, and can pay anything he likes 
for his son, whereas I must pinch and scrape for 
everything I want, and if I can’t buy it myself there 
is no one to buy it for me;” and Harry’s voice, as 
he ended this selfish speech, was decidedly hoarse, 
and his eyes too full of misty tears to notice the look 
of disappointment and pain which passed over his 
mother’s face at the reproachful words with which 
he had concluded his sentence. 

“TI think, Harry, it is scarcely fair to condemn 
Miller unheard,” she said, presently, as if anxious to 
ignore altogether the last ill-considered speech of 
ker son; “if I were you I would not take Jenkins’ 
word as decisive in a matter of so much importance.” 

“Why not, mother?” said Harry, testily; “i 


“is 


| not Jenkins’ word as good as Miller’s any day?” 
rest of it; and he asked me how I reared my chickens | 


I found it to keep any of them alive, and the fellow 


seemed so interested in all I was saying, and I ex- 
plained to him how I intended, if I got first prize, to 


“It is quite possible it may be; but at the same 
time you have only known him for a very short 
period, and you have known Miller for years, and 
during all that time he has never done a deceitful 


' or underhand thing; and I must say,’ continued 


advertise in the paper, and sell eggs for hatching, | 


and make enough money to buy myself a watch; 
and now, mother, what do you think he has done?” 


would come next. 


Mrs. Galbraith, warmly, as she observed Harry’s in- 
different and somewhat contemptuous expression of 


| face, “ that I am surprised, and so is your father, to 
| see that you should have made so intimate a com- 

“What?” asked his mother, putting down her | 
work, and listening with evident interest for what | 


“He has sent off to London for some first-prize | 


Spanish eggs, and paid two guineas for them, so as 
to cut me out at the show, and prevent me from 
gaining the prize.” 

“Well, I must say that was not very nice of him,” 
said Mrs, Galbraith, sympathisingly; “but are you 
quite sure your information is correct. 
you he had done so?” 


| you that he makes a chum of him. 


panion and friend of a boy whom you scarcely know, 
and whose language, from the very little I have heard 
of it, is certainly most unfit for any one to listen to.” 

“‘ Miller speaks to Bill Symonds, and he is Jenkins’ 
cousin,” said Harry, hotly. 

“TI dare say he does; but I quite disagree with 
I always notice 
that Miller keeps quite aloof, except when he has 


| directions to give about the garden or some other 


Who told | 


necessary work; but it will end, Harry, I see, in your 
father being obliged to dismiss Jenkins if he sees 
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you persist in making such an intimate friend and 
companion of him.” 

Harry did not answer aloud, for he saw his mother 
was becoming much vexed with his uncourteous re- 
plies, so he contented himself with muttering, half 
beneath his breath, the words he was afraid to utter. 

“ Jenkins is worth a dozen Millers, that I’ll swear 
any day!” It was plain to see Harry was already 
taking a lesson from Jenkins’ language. After this 
there followed a most unpleasant pause, which 
presently became so painful and embarrassing that 


Harry rose from his chair sulkily, and went out | 


through the open window of the inner room into 
the garden at the back of the house. 

The moment he stepped out on the.grass turf, the 
surface of which was covered at various distances 
with fowl-coops and broken plates and hampers and 
dirty straw, a hen, who had been sitting in a sunny 


corner of the garden beside the stable-wall, with a | 


room, I’ll show you what it is 1 want you to do 
for me.” 

“Ts this any humbug of yours, Jenkins ? for if it 
is, ’m in no humour for tomfoolery!” cried Harry, 
rising at the same time from the hamper on which 
he had been seated. 

“You shall judge that for yourself by-and-by, 
and more especially as it’s all for you I’m working, 
You needn’t be in such a flame-like of passion; come 
in here, and I'll put you up to a dodge or two, and 

, no mistake.” 

Harry followed Jenkins into the stable, the door of 
which he closed carefully behind him, and then turn. 
ing aside into the harness-room he also shut this door 
| after him and placed a board across the window, and 
| then, having carried out all these precautions, he 
| ventured to unburden his mind to his young master, 
| (To be continued.) 


brood of tiny black chickens sheltering themselves | 


under her wings, arose with much clucking and 
cackling, and rushed to meet him, followed by the 
whole of her half-fledged family, who, up to this 
morning, had possessed such an intense interest for 


the eyes of their owner, but who now circled vainly | 
round his legs, receiving no further notice than an 


angry sidelong kick, which sent one little blackamoor 
spinning over on its head, and dispersed the group 
with considerable amazement and clamour. 

“ Much good you will be to me now, with all the 
money I’ve spent on you,’”’ muttered Harry, angrily, 
as he took up his position on the top of an inverted 
hamper. “I might have beaten the county with 
you, but not the pick of all London, brought down 
and reared here under my very nose. 


bugging face and his treacly manner!” 

“ Well, Master Harry, what’s ailing you this fine 
morning, that you're sitting so glumpy like and 
stupid?’ asked a voice in Harry’s ear, which made 
him start round, to find Jenkins close beside him, 
leaning on a rake, with which he had been trying to 
smooth over some of the gravel on the pathway. “I 


was just a-watching of you, a sitting there like a | 


bird that was sick of the pip, and I was larfin’ at 
you in my sleeve, so I was.” 

“You have precious little to do if you can find no 
better way of spending your time than in laughing 
at me!” cried Harry, hotly. “Go on with your 
work, and leave me alone, will you!” 

“ Aye, that’s just it,” replied Jenkins, with imper- 
turbable blandness ; “ I wants to go on with my work, 
but I can’t do it unless one gives me a helping hand.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Harry, angrily. 

“Tt’s summat I would not like to shout out here 
in the garden, with all the chickens and the hens a- 


listening to one, with their heads cocked all on one | 


side, and their eyes blinkin’ at me so knowing and 
clever like, but if you’ll step inside into the harness- 


Ugh, the | 
shabby sneak! I hate him, with his smiling hum- | 
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28. What great act of valour was performed by 

| three of David’s mighty men while he dwelt in the 
| Cave of Adullam ? 

29. Who was it lost all his possessions by his 
eager desire to increase them ? 

30. Quote a passage which shows that it was 
customary in olden times to place a record of the 
departed person upon his tomb. 

31. Give some passage from the New Testament 
| where it is stated that the Christians were called 
“the sect of the Nazarenes.” 

32. By what sign did God show to Hezekiah that 
he would recover from his illness ? 

33. Show that after the death of Moses the high 
priest was the great medium of communication be- 
tween God and His people. 

34. What sacrifices were offered by the Jews on 
the Sabbath day in addition to the ordinary daily 
| sacrifice ? 


| 
! 
| 
} 
| 
| 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 48, 

16. “As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lerd is round about his people from 
henceforth even for ever” (Psalm cxxv. 2). 

17. Maachah, the mother of Asa, king of Judah 
(1 Kings xv. 13). 

18. Lest he should be exalted above measure at 
the success of his work (2 Cor. xii. 7). 

19. By pretending to be desirous of making 4 
great sacrifice to Baal, for which purpose he gathered 
together all the worshippers of Baalin the land, and 
| then gave orders to his soldiers to destroy them all 
| (2 Kings x. 18—28). 

20. “Ephraim is joined to idols: let him alone” 
(Hosea iv. 17). 

21. A large heap of stones and a pillar of stone, 
| beyond which neither was to pass to the injury of the 
' other (Gen. xsxi, 44—52). 
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HALLOWED BE THY NA 


NAME, that past all names supreme, 
E’en death shall ne’er destroy; 
A> Our surest help in pain and grief, 
Our blessedness in joy! 


530 


How best each passing hour may we 
Its wondrous worth proclaim ? 

How best may our young lives adore 
And hallow God’s great name? 
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Not only when on bended knee, 
With solemn lips we pray ; 

While swelling loud, the church’s chant 
Soars high and far away. 


But if on all our daily path 
God’s glory seems to shine ; 

If friends’ dear love and kindness come 
To speak of love divine ; 


If all His works in earth and sky 
Look wonderful and fair, 

And all His meanest creatures claim 
Our help and tender care ; 


If truth, inspiring every thought, 
[llumines word and deed, 

Until each action shines like day, 
From shade of meanness freed ; 





If hopes of goodness, wisdom, grace, 
Can swell our bosoms high, 


And well we hate all sin and wrong, 
And loathe impurity ; 


If daily duties, common works, 
Are done with earnest might, 

While simplest pleasures, well enjoyed, 
Seem bright with God’s own light— 


Ah! then we shall not fail to bring 
True homage to His throne ; 

For thought and deed revere the life, 
Which springs from Him alone. 


And lips can never carelessly 
Discuss God’s matchless fame, 
When deep within the heart declares, 
Hallowéd be Thy name. 








WHAT THE SPIRIT 


BY THE REV. H. 


SAITH TO THE CHURCHES. 


MARTYN HART, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST GERMAIN’S, BLACKHEATH. 


SMYRNA. 


Rev. ii, 8—12. 

wa FEW miles to the north of Ephesus, 
beautifully situated at the extremity 
of a winding arm of the sea, is 
Smyrna, one of the fairest, and in 
olden times one of the noblest, cities of Ionia. 
Being most advantageously situated for the trade 
of the Levant, while an elbow of land encircled the 
bay so as almost to cut it off from the sea, thus 
forming a natural harbour, Smyrna rose in im- 
portance and in wealth. 

Her citizens, though merchants, were more re- 
fined than those princes of trade the Corinthians ; 
they were noted for their wily politics, the splendour 
and the ardour of their games, the honour they 
paid the gods, and their readiness to build 
temples. It is on record that, wishing to show 
their approval of the Roman cause in a quarrel 
which was disturbing the peace of Asia, believing 
as they did that the Romans would be victorious, 
they built a splendid temple, which they dedicated 
to the city of Rome, and there the unscrupulous 
citizens assembled to bow down in worship to a 
goddess of their own creation. It is unnecessary 
to say that in such a city there was little religious 
fervour, religious pomp. The 
people of Smyrna were perhaps higher banlinte 
than any other re in the world. 
They had no heart for 
superstitious, 





there was cnough 1 


ligious community 
religion, they were scarcely 
callous atheists. At < 
very early period, though there is no mention of it 
in the Acts, the Gospel 
As every where else it took root, 
slight insight into the character of the citiz 


they were 


was preached in Smyrna. 
but from this 


ens we 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 


| An unseen hand was leading them to a ¢ 


| ‘Unto the poor in Smyrna was 


can well imagine that the luxurious rich, scorning 


| every religion, would lend no ear to such a story 


as the preachers of Jesus Christ had to tell 
the Gospel 
preached,” and the message to the “angel of the 
congregation in Smyrna” seems to imply this. 
Ecclesiastical history invests this congregation 
with peculiar interest, as it was over them that the 
friend and pupil of St. John, the revered and mar- 
tyred Polycarp, presided. There is much reason 
for believing that he was the “angel” unto whom 
the message is addressed ; if so, it was well-timed 
to nerve the brave old Christian to his martyrdom 
The Revelation was written in the reign of Domi- 
tian, about the year 96, and not long after those 
violent persecutions broke out which have written 
the history of the Church in the blood of her 
children. No wonder the message is set to the 
key-note of martyrdom. “Unto the angel of the 





| Church in Smyrna write; These things saith the 


first and the last, which was dead, and is alive,” or 
more exactly, “ He who became dead and lived.” 
death, yet 


| 1t was the path Jesus Himself had trodden; He 


and from glory that 


to which the 


“became dead and lived,” 
day He spake unto them—a glory 
path through the grave led up! 
The “ first and the last ;” howt 
with a jewelled bond the kingdom of life! Thi 
glorious Being, beforewhom the man who had dran 
more deeply of spiritual knowledge sen any of the 


he words enclosed 


at 
} 
K 


children of earth fell down as one dead, held 
within his grasp the extremities of life! 
When the majesty of the Lord swept past Moses, 
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en 
hidden by the hand of God in a cleft of Horeb, we 
are told God showed the leader of His people “ His 
back-parts,”’ 
behold the glory of the Lord! 
means that the Lord caused to pass in vivid 
review all that He had done for Israel, or perh 

He covered him 


in answer to his prayer that he might 
yl] 


Doubtless that 


Lh aps 
for the world, up to that day! 
with His hand; He drew a curtain over the future, 
leaving the man to judge of the glory of that 
future from the order, the love, the mercy, which 
brightened the past! This is our privilege to-day. 
Look over your life; has yours been a life of such 
misery that to-day you could strike a balance, 
and calmly conclude, It had been better for me 
never to have been born? and if, with your 
present knowledge, you find more happiness than 
sorrow. more delight than grief, how vastly 
would your opinion of life be enhanced if upon 
your pathway were shed the revealing light of 
God’s knowledge; if there you saw your own way- 
wardness checked, the consequences of your sin 
arrested, the hand of mercy and goodness visible 
in every step, all shining with the presence, the 
watchful presence, of “the Keeper of Israel!” 
Then put into your life the law of progressing. If 
that be the glory of the past, what shall the future 
bring forth? The same Lord who has led me all 
my life long is the sun of the world to which I am 
hastening; the same voice which speaks so gently, 
so persuasively, in my heart now, is there obeyed 
by myriads, but its tones are the same. Yes, as 
Jesus Christ is here, so, in His character, is 
He there, unchanged; it is the same hand which 
holds this life and that; it is the same life—there 
is no death, it is a shadow; and as He became 
dead, and lived in and through that death, so shall 
we; dying with Him we shall be raised by Him— 
“the first and the last.” 

“T know thy tribulation and thy poverty (but 
thou art rich).’”” Remember, these are the words 
of Him who, in sweeping view, holds the empire 
of life from “first to last.’ In His eye every 
creature occupies its real and relative position. 

Suppose this life and its surroundings were new 
to you, or that your days had been spent amid 
Arctic fields of ice, and for the first time in your 
life you watched a caterpillar devouring a leaf, 
a bystander pointed out to you its blindness, 

ss, the slowness of its movements, its 
poverty and incapacity; then he showed you the 
chrysalis—the dead, dry chrysalis—and thentoldyou 
that that worm you felt inclined to despise and pity 


voraciousne 


as one of the helpless low types of life was really on 
its way to become one of Nature’s beauties; that it 
would leave the earth, aud, upon wings with every 
colour gay, would live the day long in the sun- 
shine; that then it would discard its gross appe- 
tites, and exist on the sweet dews distilled by the 
flowers; that now, though once so earthy and of 


the earth, it would then be an ethereal being, a 
creature of the air and heaven! Would you credit 
I question whether you would, 
until his marvellous story was corroborated by 
And hath not God chosen the poor 
of this world rich in faith to be heirs of the king- 
dom which He hath promised to them that love 
Him? Jesus Christ never said, “ How hardly shall 
a poor man enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Was He wrong, when He 
blessedness mortal men will reach after they have 


your informant ? 


experience. 


who knows the state of 


lain chrysalis in the grave, when He, who knew 
the first and the last, cailed the poor despised 
trodden-down Christians of Smyrna * rich”—rich 
in possessing the key which would unlock the 
treasuries of God, and give them, as kings, eternal 
wealth. 

t is perfectly astounding! It often makes one 
fancy that life is a dream, things seem so contrary 
to reason. Here we are living to-day, knowing 
(for how many have we buried!) that in a few 
years, which will “it away as hours, we must 
change our state—change it so utterly that never 
one mind amongst the teeming millions who have 


_left their thoughts, their only memory, behind 


them, never one mind could fancy a reasonable 
picture of that state so very near to every one ot 
us to-day. The only which ever under- 
took to relate the features of that future life, and 
the laws which govern it—a book that carries 
truth stamped upon every page, and which has 
brought conviction to thousands of hearts, and has 
been the means of changing and filling with love 
thousands of lives, even the Bible—never speaks of 
the world to which we are going without putting 
it in contrast with this world, and the sum of its 
description is this—that, whatever this world is, 
that world is not. The members of the congre- 
gation of Smyrna were, in eyes of the world, poor; 
God, speaking in the language of the other world, 
alls them rich; and their heavenly riches may 
co-exist with earthly poverty! Indeed, worldly 
wealth has little to do with heavenly wealth, ex- 
cept that, like every other accident of life, God 
uses it as an instrument to mould the clay upon 
the wheel—either fashioning the soul to contain 
heavenly treasure, and to become capable of 
spiritual joy, or else the clay, bearing the marks 
of the indentations of the instrument, will go before 
the judge to tell of a useless life, a frustrated end, 
I would not say, “strive not to be 


} l- 
DOOK 


x lost estate. J 
rich.” It may be that yours is a soul which, for 
its perfect discipline, needs the fiery trial of wealth. 
But here I am safe when I say, “ If riches increase 
set not your heart upon them;” let them do their 
work; but worship not the instrument, but the 
hand which And what if the hand 
should see fit to change the instrument for the 
What if He who 


grasps it. 


better finishing of the vessel ? 
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gave takes away, and now the hard edge of poverty 


is applied, and life with its burden grates against | 


the tool? ‘To that man whose heart is far above 
the instrument, the change will scarcely cost a 
thought. Sorrow only comes with sin; sin cloaks 
short-sighted mortality; and sin gives the man a 
hold which is far short of the arm of God, hence 
the sorrow. 

Leara to look upon life as a series of events 
working out for you a mighty end; the working 
is not of you, for you are alike ignorant of the 
material being wrought as of the work to be 
accomplished. Take everything as sent from God 
to work out some change in your character—to 
deepen some grace, or to lower some pride—and 
then, if you can but thoroughly realise that truth, 
you will never sigh after the things the world 
wearies itself to attain; you will not know what 
disappointment means. To you everything will be 
good: failures, success; death will be life, unin- 
terrupted life. This is being rich toward God; 
have you, then, riches? 

Tell me not of your position, show me not the 
luxury and grandeur of your establishment, let 
me not hear of your wealth, it sounds childish, it 
is not the language of a reasonable being, who 





short, and the days numbered; the bound is set 
to the swelling waves—hitherto and no further. 
The storm did break. Polycarp, the aged bishop, 
refused to flee, until his flock urged him, for their 
sakes. His hiding-place, in the suburbs of the city. 
was discovered by torturing a child to reveal it, 
His captors carried him back in triumph. Standing 


'in the crowded amphitheatre, before the Roman 


magistrate, he was asked by the judge, who, like a 
second Pilate, wished to release him, “ Wilt thou 
curse Christ, and I will set thee free?” The 
world treasures the old man’s faithful answer: 
“ Eighty and six years have I served, and He has 
never done me wrong; how then can I curse 
Him, my King and my Saviour?”’ His sentence 
was passed. The Jews collected wood from the 
baths and workshops, and heaped the pile. Calmly 
divesting himself of his garment, he mounted to 
the stake; the yells of the crowd were hushed by 
the calmness of the venerable bishop, and they 


| heard his last words—words which proved he 
| remembered the message he had received for his 


knows that before a day has passed he may not | 
' temptation, the dread trial of an easy self-satisfied 


own even a grave that he can defend from others 
taking from him. 
Have you anything stored for that world of 


| spirit. 
‘in the midst of the candlesticks’ 


which you may be an inhabitant to-day? have | 


heart any liking for its employments? It is a 
world of love, are you fit to enter it? it is a 


congregation, for “he was faithful unto death.” 
No fires will be kindled for us, “ who are hurt 
by no persecution.” No martyrs from England 
in these days join the army of noble ones; but we 
have a more deadly trial—the burnings of worldly 


Clad in a religious habit, “ He that walketh 
> passes through 
us to day, and repeats, again and again, His 


you any friendship with its King? has your! charge to the Smyrnian Christians—‘‘ Be thou 


‘faithful; live not for this world, live by faith 


world of holiness, are you holy? it is a world of , 
, science, I have given thee reason and a Church 


worship, can you bend? it is a world ef work in 
God's service, do you serve? and it is a world 


of communion, can you hold fellowship with God ? 


These are true riches, have you them? if not, 
you are poor!—no mendicant is at all equal to 
you in poverty. In the sight of God and His holy 
angels, in all your grandeur you are miserably 
poor. 

The faithful in Smyrna were evidently under the 
persecution of the Jews; for the message says, “I 
know the blasphemy of them which say. they are 
Jews, and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan.” 
Calumnies and accusations were preferred against 


for the unseen; and thou, be thon faithful. I 
have given thee a Bible, I have given thee a con- 


and years to live, and influence and wealth. 
Be faithful: use the gift well; use it for me. 
Be faithful: do not forget who gave it; do not 
be ashamed of me; live for me; work for me; 
be faithful unto death.” The toil may be sore, 
the burden may be heavy, the heat of the day 


; oppressive; though He tarry, yet believe Him, 


the Christians by the Jews, but the Judge of all | 


the earth calls them blasphemies, evil speakings 
against Himself, and yet He does not hasten to 
avenge them, but the darkness is still allowed to 
deepen, and the storm to increase; but He warns 
them to live above the present, and hold fast that 
which they possessed—their riches. “Fear none 
of those things which thou art about to suffer: 
behold, the devil shall cast some of you into 
prison, that ye may be tried (or disciplined); and 
ye shall have tribulation ten days.” The time is 


He will come; and when your hour strikes, you 
then will be glad that you were faithful unto 
death, for in the hand that beckons you away is 
* the crown of life.” 

Life, even in this world, is a beautiful wondrous 
thing; but “ the crown of life,” the highest effort 
of life, the upmost range of life, what must that 
be? What the grasp, whither the progression, 


where the aim, what the impulse of “ the power of 


the endless life,’ we know not—only it assures 
escape from the second death. 

“He that is overcoming, who is living the 
faithful life, shall not be hurt by the second 
death.” 

Death is separation—violent, hopeless separa- 
tion—we shall all pass one death when the soul is 
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separated from the body; but the second death is 
the separation of the soul from God, from the 
Fount of Life. Leave this world without the 
abiding of God within you, without linking your 
existence to Christ, without being faithful; live in 
the present, find all your desires satisfied within 


the limits of life, and pass your days in practical 
ignorance of an invisible world; and when you die 
all you have ever known will collapse with stopping 
of your pulse, and you, ignorant, and poor, and 
helpless, and friendless, and hopeless, will be cast 
into an unprepared-fer eternity ! 





“ BIRDIE.” 


waves, a young seagull flew, showing 
gleaming white against the azure sky, 
and alighting on the top of a white 
cliff. 
perienced, and, consequently, very trustful. 

A man was walking on the soft springy turf at 
the top of the cliff, and saw it alight. 

He lcoked at its pretty grey back and wings and 
its dainty white breast, and he coveted it. 





It was very young, very inex- 


He had some dinner in his pocket, and he spread | 


some of the meat on the turf, and the little seagull, 


nothing doubting, came and ate in such an absorbed, | 


abstracted way, that it never heard the man coming 
up behind it, until it felt its wings pinioned by a 
strong hand, and its whole little self lifted from the 
ground and held up before a pair of kindly eyes. 

The little seagull was frightened at first, and 
struggled to be free; but, partly because of the 
strength that held it, against which its struggles 
were as useless as those of a wave against a rock, 


little thing!” 


and partly because of the tender loving way the | 


strong warm hand held it, it grew quieter, and at 
length it lay quite still. 

The man took it home with him, and, after clipping 
its wings, set it in a beautiful garden with a smooth 
green lawn and tall graceful flowers that bloomed 
crimson and blue and gold. 

There some children, little nieces of the man’s, 
came and watched it as it ran up and down on the 
smooth grass, and they said how pretty it was, what 
a pretty head and wings it had, and then one of 
them said, “Poor little thing!” and it wondered why. 

It tried to fly towards them, but it couldn't raise 
itself, the free graceful power of its wings was 
gone. But it was too young to grieve much. 

It only wondered a little when it would be able to 
fly again, and pattered along with its gay young feet 
among the bright beautiful flowers, the like of which 
it had never seen before. And its master was very 
kind to it—fed it from his hand with dainties every 
day, and talked to it in some strange unknown 
tongue, which it tried hard to understand, standing 
quite still with its head a little on one side. and look- 
ing at him with one bright black eye. Then he took 
it on his knee, and caressed it, while he read in some 
great learned books, and it loved him as only dumb 
things can that can never say how much they love— 


waited for him, watched for him, never even grieved 
for the loss of its bright glad life in the free sunny 
air, knowing that he willed to have it with him. 

But one day, when he had been away a long time, 
and it had stood watching the garden door, where 
he always came in, it heard the children in-doors 
laughing and talking, and praising something that 
they had evidently never seen before. 

It was wondering what it was that excited them 
so, when suddenly the door opened, and its master 
came in, followed by the children, and holding 
in his hand another little seagull, with pearl-grey 
wings and white breast, which he set down on the 
grass to run. And all the children cried, ‘‘ How 
pretty!” and none of them said this time, “ Poor 
“We will call it Jenny,” said the 
master. “I wonder how Birdie will like it.” But 
from that day the master loved Jenny best. He 
vas very kind to the other. He fed it from his 
hand, he caressed it now and then; but it was only 
in a compassionate sort of way, as if he were sorry 
himself to find that he did not care for it any longer. 
And the little seagull knew it-—understood it at last, 
with a long miserable pain. Every now and then, 
the new seagull would come to it, saying, “ Ah, 
See how fond he is of 


2 


what a happy life we have ! 
me—how fond he is of me!” 

And Birdie would answer, abruptly, “‘ Yes, a happy 
life. How fond he is of you!” 

Then, for the first time, a great pity for itself rose 
within its breast. It had been so young when it had 
been taken, it might have had such a free happy 
life; and a longing came to it to live, for a day at 
least, its old glad lifeagain, But that was impossible 
—for evermore impossible. Even if its wings had 
grown again, it would have been pecked to death 
amongst its fellows, as a bird that had been tamed. 
Its little life had been broken without remedy. 

And as its master grew to care less and less for 
it, it drooped and pined, and its feathers grew ruffled 
and uneven, until one day he said, “ Why, Birdie is 
almost ugly!” And so it was, for it was grieving 
its heart out, and neither people nor birds lcok their 
best when that is the case. 

The other seagull knew nothing about it, for when 
it said, ‘‘ What a beautiful thing life is! How he 
me!” Birdie answered always, ‘‘ Ab, yes, a 
He loves you so,” 
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beautiful thing! 
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on the little seagull’s 
log its feet so that it 


But a heavy weight la 
heart, and it seemed to 
could hardly run, and dim its eyes so that the 
flowers seemed all one colour. 

And one evening it went away quietly into a great 
bed of white lilies that grew against two walls, and in 


vy 
J 
Cc. 


the corner it lay down, feeling very, very tired. There 
in the morning the children found it, lying quite 
quietly, and they said to one another, “ It is dead.” 
And it was so. And the morning sun, striking 
through the stems of the lilies, fell upon one drooped 
FP. EB. P. 


maimed wing. 


THE STRENGTH OF OUR LIFE. 


Coe 
q) @ EAVES are falling, flowers are fading, 
Blossoms melt away ; 


G-” Death prevailing, all assailing— 
Be our strength, we pray. 
Friends are leaving, hopes deceiving, 
Dropping to decay ; 
Homes are breaking, hearts are aching— | 
Be our strength, we pray. 


Plans are failing, strong men quailing, 
Gone is every stay ; 

Kingdoms quaking, crowns are shaking— 
Be our strength, we pray. 


Suns are sinking, souls are shrinking, 
Slowly ebbs the day ; 

Time is flying, we are dying— 
Be our strength, we pray. Woe. 





WORDS ON TH 


DECEMBER. 


EBENEZER Exxiotr (1781—1849). 
lst.—To his daughter, who was watching at his 
bedside, he said, “ My child, I feel so weak, that 
an infant could fell me with a primrose.” Just before 
breathing his last, he called to his wife, and said, 
** Frances, I am to die; and if I am to live in pain I 
do not ask to live. I could have wished to finish 
Elk-kon-Tel, I die with my work undone, with my 
faculties undeveloped. I cannot help mourning over 
Elk-kon-Tel.”’ 
“ Though myriads go with him who goes, 
Alone he goes where no wind blows, 
Unto the lind which no one knows ; 
For all must go where no wind blows, 
And none can go for him who goes, 
None—none return whence no one knows.” 


E. Eltiott. 


Davip Gray (1837—1861.) 
3rd.—The commencement of his poem, “The 
Luggie,” was passing through the press while he was 
dying, and some of the proof-sheets reached him the 
day before he died. He was in his twenty-fourth year. 
And his last words were, “God is love, and I have 
faith.” Among his papers was found his own epitaph: 
‘* Below lies one whose name was traced in sand ; 
He died not knowing what it was to live— 
Died while the first sweet consciousness of manhood, 
And maiden thought, electrified his soul. 
Bewildered reader, pass without a sigh 
Ina proud sorrow! There is life with God, 
In other kingdom of a sweeter air: 
In Eden every flower is blown. Amen.”’—David Gray. 








Tomas Hossers (1588—1679). 
dth.—The latter years of his life were spent in the 
charming retreat of Chatsworth, where he died a 


E THRESHOLD. 
the advanced age of ninety-two. Wood tells us that 
after his physician gave him no hope of a cure, 
he said, and it was his last conscious utterance, 
“Then I shall be glad to find a hole to creep out 
of the world at!” 
** And I loathe the squares and streets, 

And the faces that one meets, 

Hearts with no love for me: 

Always I long to creep 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 

My whole soul out.” 





Mozart (1756—1791). 

5th.—The night before Mozart died, his sister-in- 
law visited him. He said toher, “ It is well that you 
are come; stay with me to-night; you must see me 
die.” He then conversed with a friend about the 
* Requiem,” saying, ‘‘ Did I not say it would be the 
dirge of my own death?” Even in the last delirium 
of fever, his “ Requiem ” still occupied his imagina- 
tion, and his last words were, ‘‘Let me hear once 

more those notes so long my solace and delight.” 

* Oh, give me musie, for my soul doth faint ; 
I am sick of noise and care ; and now mine ear 
Longs for some air of peace, some dying plaint, 


That may the spirit from its cell unsphere.”’ 
Kirk White. 


Epwarp Irvine (1792—1834). 

6th.—Irving clave to his belief, as to his soul's 
soul; followed it whithersoever, through earth or air, 
it might lead him ; toiling as never man toiled to 
spread it, to gain the world’s ear for it—in vain. 
Ever wilder waxed the confusion without and within. 
The misguided noble-minded man had now nothing 
left to do but die. He died the death of the true and 
brave. His last words were, “ In life and in death I 
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am the Lord’s!” And so at the wintry midnight | 


hour he entered into the rest of God. | 


** My great Almighty Lord, | 
My Conqueror and my King, 
Thy sceptre aud Thy sword, 
Thy r ing grace I sing. 
Thine is the power; behold, I sit 
In willing bonds beneath Thy feet!” 








aa 
Marsuat Ney (1769—1815). 
7th.—With a firm step and an air of perfect in- 
difference, the marshal descended the steps leading 
to the Court of the Luxembourg, and entered a 
h 





carriage which conveyed him to the place of execu- 
He alighted, and 
advanced towards the file of soldiers drawn up to 
dispatch him. To an officer who-proposed to blind- 
fold him he said, “ Are you ignorant that for twenty- 
five years I have been accustomed to face both ball 
and bullet ?” 
his head, and cried aloud, “I declare before God and 
man that I have never betrayed my country: 


tion outside the garden gates. 


He took off his hat, raised it above 


may 
Vive la France i He 


then turned to the men, and striking his other hand 


my death render her happy! 


on his heart, gave the word, “‘Soldiers—fire!”” Thus 
died, in his forty-seventh year, the “ Bravest of the 
brave.’ 
** Go, and rest 

With 2s ’mid the islands of the Blest, 

Or in the fields of empyrean light. 

A meteor wert thou in a darksome night ; 

Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 

Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 

Fixed as astar.” Wordsworth, 











Joun Pym (1584—1643), 





| 
..—A little before his end, having recovered out | 
of a swoon, seeing his friends weeping around him, | 
, ° . . | 
he cheerfully said, “I have looked death in the face, | 
and know, and therefore, I fear not the worst it can | 
do. Iassure you that my heart is filled with more | 
J ) 
comfort and joy which I feel comes from God, than | 
my tongue is able to utter.” While a minister was | 
at prayer he quietly slept with his God. | 
“* My soul is ready to depart, | 
No thought rebels, the obedient heart | 
Breathes forth no sigh ; 
The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, when ’tis God’s sovereign will 


That we shall die.””—Frem the Spanish. 


ErcHarD Baxter (1615—1691). 
8th.—Baxter said to his sorrowing friends, “You 
come hither 





to learn to die; I am not the only person 


that must IT can 





go this way. sure you that your 
whole life, be it ever so long, is little enough to pre- 
pare for death.” 


pain; tl 





Soon after he said, “I have great 








I care 
not; Ihave peace—peace—I have peace.” A little 


>is no use arguing against that. 


while after he was asked how he was, and he replied, 


“Almost well!” Soon after all was silence. 


| to the top of the mountain, and there leave it.” 


| friend,” said he, “ the artery no longer beats,” 


“* My soul, go boldly forth, 
Forsake this sinful earth ; 
What hath it been to thee 
But pain and sorrow? 
And thinkest thou it will be 
Better to-morrow ?’’—Bauxter. 


ARsENIUS (354—449). 


11th.—As his end was drawing near, Arsenius told 


| his disciples that he should soon take his departure, 
| upon which they wept sorely; then he said, “Mr 


hour is not yet come. I will acquaint you of it; bu 
you shall answer it at the tribunal of Christ if you 
suffer anything belonging to me to be kept as a 
relic. Tie acord to my feet, and drag my carcase 
His 
brethren, seeing him weep in his agony, said to him, 
“Father, why do you weep? Are you, like others, 
afraid to die?” The saint answered, “I am seized 
with great fear; nor has this dread ever forsaken me 
from the time I first came into these deserts.” Such 
was the end of Arsenius, who had spent fifty-five 
years in the desert. 
*« The body rests, its labours over, 
And sleeps till Christ shall bid it wake ; 
The dust that earth and darkness cover, 
Then as a sun its tomb shall break. 
Ah, with what joy it rises then 
To meet the perfect soul again!’ —Allendorf. 


ALBERT DE Hauer (1708—1777). 
12th.—Haller preserved his senses and composure 
to the last moment, meeting death with the calmness 
of a philosopher, and, what is transcendently superior, 
the lively faith of a Christian. His last words were 
addressed to the physician who attended him: “ My 
and 
immediately expired. 
** E’en such is man, who lives by breath, 
Now here, now there, in life and death— 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, the dew ’s ascended, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan’s near death—man’s life is done.” 
Wastell. 


Dr. Jounson (1709—1784). 
13th.—When Johnson was told that his illness 
would terminate fatally, he said, “ Then I will take no 


| more physic, not even my opiates; for I have prayed 


to render up my soul to God unclouded.” 
resolution he persevered, 


In this 
From the time he knew 
he was certain of death he was perfectly resigned; 
was seldom or never fretful or out of temper; and 
often said to his faithful servant, “ Attend, Francis, 
to the salvation of your soul, which is the object of 
greatest importance.” The daughter of a particular 
friend called, and begged to be permitted to see him. 
Francis went into the room, followed by the young 
lady, and delivered the message. The Doctor turned 
himself in the bed, and said—‘“ God bless you, my 
7 


dear.” These were the 





act word . 1- 
ast words he spoke. 
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* Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmitted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat” 
Dr. Johnson, 





CHRISTIAN GELLERT (1715—1769). 
13th.—In a most calm and trustful frame of mind 
Gellert awaited death. “Only repeat to me the name 
of Jesus,” he said; “whenever I pronounce it, or 


hear it pronounced by others, I feel myself animated 
by fresh joy.” Feeling his end to be very near, he 
inquired how long he could live? On being told an 
hour, he exclaimed, “ God be praised, only once more 
hour!” He prayed in silence, and thus passed 
| away. 
“ Thus through sin and sorrow loometh, 

Light of light from God that cometh, 

Shining o’er life’s saddest. 

For His glory ever stayeth 


On the soul that weeps and prayeth.” 
From the Germen. 












CHURCH-BELLS. 


(>) 

T HROUGH the thunder and the rain, 
Rang the church-bells clear and plain, 

And their tuneful joyous praises 

Sweep away the dreamy mazes 

That have long and often lingered 

In the chambers of my brain ; 

And, with hands uplift, I murmur— 

«No, I have not prayed in vain.” 


Rang the church-bells clear and plain, 
Through the thunder and the rain 
And I ask myself sincerely, 

For the question probes me nearly— 
Are the dead things only constant, 
And is faith denied to us, 

Men with large and ardent spirits ? 
Nay, I dare not say ’tis thus! 


, Rang the church-bells clear and plain, 

| Gone the thunder and the rain ; 

| And I question, deeply musing, 
Self-remorseful, self-accusing-— 

| What have I to do with mountains ? 

| I must keep my eyes above ; 

I have draughts of sweetest fountains 

From the one grand Source of love, 


Ever onward, upward, winging, 
Never heeding crash or rain, 
Like the bells in duty singing 
Sweetly, never heeding pain. 
After thunder comes the quiet, 
Sunshine lights up all the plain ; 
Through the sunshine, rain, or thunder, 
Still the bells ring out the same. 
E, Watror 
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CHAPTER X. 
AP ADAM’S SIXTH BOY. 


ag 






doc had left the tower, the 
earl stooped over Evan, and 


ee whispered, “Did you find 
Nv) the guinea?” 
“N—o; y—e—s; n—o@, | 
my lord,” replied Evan. 


“ You—did! It—is—mine! 


sternly conuiiiiing every i seal 

Evan tried to put his hand in his 
pocket, and failed. 
successfully. 


adit “T will not answer for the conse- | 
quences if you excite the man, my lord,” broke out 
Ap Adam. 


asked the carl, turning suddenly, 
1pposed Coctor’s spectacles. 


“Who are you?” 
and mecting the si 


PENNANT 


AUTHOR OF 


_— | 
—_. we HEN Mr. Pennant and Cara- | 


The earl inserted his | 


FAMILY. 
“PAY ARLINGTON.” 


In his anxiety about the gold the earl had only 
taken in the fact that some one was as he imagined 
setting Evan’s broken leg; and he took it for granted 
that it was the parish doctor, who was old and deaf. 

“T am a parish doctor, but not the one par ¢2- 
cellence,” replied Ap Adam. 

“Then we have no further need of you, sir,” re- 
marked the earl. ‘We are obliged for your aid, 
but will send Jenkins for Dr. James at once.” 
| “He had better not meddle with the bandages; 
nothing buta splint is needed. Keep up your spirits, 
man, and you will do,” said Ap Adam. 

“For pity’s sake don’t leave him, sir!” shrieked 
poor Betto, dragging down the apron with which 
she had covered her face. 

Evan also looked at him appealingly; but he 
| only said, “The Lord of Craigavon is omnipotent 
| here,” and left the room. 

He found the great door locked; and his lord-lip 
was obliged to turn porter. 
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“Thank you. Good-night, my lord,’ said Ap 
Adam, laughing to himself in the moonlight. 

“Good-night. Bother the impudent fellow!” re- 
torted the earl, glancing after him as he hurried 
down the rocks to the gorge. 

He soon met Jenkins and his wife, and begged 
them to assure Dr. James that the bone was properly 
set; then he walked slowly towards the vicarage, his 
tencvorary home. 

“ae ‘following morning, when he went to his 
school-room, he was surprised to see a little girl 
seated between Caradoc and Michael, who had arrived 
before the other boys. 

“Tt is Daisy, sir, the little foundling. She asked 
to come with us, and mother let her,” said Michael. 

Ap Adam spoke to her in English. He asked her 
if she were come to school; and, from her serious 
manner, saw at once that she knew what school 








is grand to save life and ease suffering. If mother 
would consent to my leaving home I think father 
would, Will you use your influence, sir?” 

“To apprentice you to old James, and have you 
taught to make calomel pills and black draughts ? I 
would rather see you turn the sod and write verses, 
like this new poet the world is going mad after, 
Robert Burns the ploughman, Do your lessons.” 

Carodoe’s fine face clouded at this rebuff; but he 
was not daunted. 

Ap Adam mentally soliloquised—“ This is what I 
have done! Taught until I have made him discon- 


| tented with his lot; explored with him until he would 


dare the most slippery precipices. I, who have fled 
from the world, sick of its temptations, I must 
undo my work, or seek refuge elsewhere.” 

Education seemed the topic of conversation at 


| Craigavon that day, for the earl was also discussing 


meant. The child was naturally self-possessed, and — 
| with Mr, Tudor. 


said, in answer to a question he put, “ Daisy tan 
read and ’pell.” 

A mist came over the schoolmaster’s spectacles 
as he gazed at the little waif, and he suddenly left 
the room. He returned, however, immediately, with 
a child’s first primer in his hand. He went behind 
Daisy, and, kneeling down, inserted his head between 
her and Caradoc, and laid the book before her. He 
told her to read; and she began at once, with her 
pretty lisps, to read the short lesson. 

“She must be older than she looks, 
climate,” he muttered, 

Then he asked her to spell, and found that she 
had already mastered most one-syllabled words. 
When the spelling ended, she began of herself, 
“Twice one is two;” and, having completed her 


Indian 


the momentous subjects of public school and college 


““When a young nobleman condescends to play 
tricks on his inferiors, and scatters gold like sea- 
shells, it is time to send him from home,” he said, 
‘“*T can ill afford it, but Penruddock must go to Eton. 


| You will need your vicarage, so I shall eject that 


fellow Ap Adam, who is a mere adventurer ; and the 
parish will be well rid of him, for he is only educat- 
ing the farmers’ sons beyond their need.” 

“T think your lordship is right to send Lord Pen- 
ruddock to school,” said Mr. Tudor, cautiously ; “it 
will do him good to associate with boys of his own 
rank. It may also be well for me to give my time 


| to the parish, and to live in the midst of my flock.” 


arithmetic, got off her seat, put her hands behind | 


her, and repeated, “ How doth the little busy bee.” 


“ Dr. Watts himself was scarcely more precocious,” | 


exclaimed the delighted Ap Adam, catching her 
up in his arms, “Carad, we will make a man of her 
—or a Lady Jane Grey—and teach her Greek and 
Latin. She shall be my sixth boy.” 

“There is a sort of bell-tower at the end of the 
Esgair, sir, in which one might hang a light to save 


many a ship,”’ said Caradoc, intent on his discoveries 


of the previous night. “That point stretches 
farther out than any other. If only there could be 
a beacon at the Cader y Witch!” 

“Tf! You romanee, sir; keep within the region of 
the possible. Who could hang lights in such 
places?”’ responded Ap Adam. 

“T could, sir.” 

“At the risk of your neck, and discovery by the 
wreckers. 

“They would think it supernatural, sir.” 


’ 


“ And the earl, and Evan the Tower ?’ 


“One must brave something, sir, to do good.” 
“Very Utopian. What next?” 
“T should like to be a doctor, like you, Master. It 


“Tf I send him to Eton I shall not be able to 


| afford to do up the vicarage at present,” rejoined the 


earl, “ You will continue to act as my chaplain, and 


| help your mother with the stewardship.” 


Before Mr. Tudor could utter either a protest or 
opinion the earl walked away. Such was his habit 
when he had finished what he had to say; and that 
was a bold man who dared to begin again a subject 


: he considered concluded. 


of his resolution concerning their son. 


The earl went straight to the countess, to tell her 
He found 
her and Lady Mona in a quaint boudoir, the walls of 
which were hung with tapestry representing shep- 


‘ herds and shepherdesses in a variety of costumes, 


and the ceiling of which was painted with similar 
pastoral figures. The room was bright, though the 
furniture was heavy and antique. There was a 
beautiful oriel windew, that looked through a vista 
of trees to Olaf Bay, and this view was the least wild 
of any seen from the castle. As if there were not 
embroidery enough already within the old fortress, the 
countess was working more. Her daughter was on 
a low stool, with a French lesson-book in her hand 
and her inseparable poodle on her lap, The earl 
was proud of the grace and beauty of Lis womankind, 
and considered them as only secondary to his son 
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THE 


PENNANT FAMILY. 





and—his money. Indeed, beneath the crust of 
avarice lay something near akin to love for his wife 
and children. 

“« Alicia, I have settled at last to send Penruddock 
to Eton, and thence either to college, or on a foreign 
tour,” began his lordship. 

Her ladyship, who was not easily excited either by 
joy, grief, or surprise, looked up, and gently mur- 
mured in a sort of interrogative affirmative, ‘‘ Yes?” 

“You think I am right, Alicia ?” 

“JT suppose so; but we shall miss him, shall we 
not, Mona?” 

“TJ shall be 
Mona. 

“Shall we take him with us to London?” 
the countess. 

“We must give up town again this year if Pen- 
ruddock to Eton,’ replied the earl, con- 
templating the faded carpet; “I cannot afford both.” 

The countess placidly continued her embroidery. 
It was a secret relief to her to feel that her son’s 
education was at last decided, for he had been un- 
manageable at home. 


asked 


goes 


glad, for he is such a tease,” replied | 
| that they cannot browbeat with impunity the Earl 


| glad to save his money. 


“You are well, Alicia ?” asked the earl, glancing | 


at her for a moment. 


“Yes; and you? I heard you walking about last 


night, and feared you had an attack of those horrible 
spasms. Had we gone to London you might have 
consulted a physician.” 

“It was nothing; they come and go, as I must,” 
remarked the earl, with a grim attempt at a jest and 
smile as he left the apartment, and went to an 
adjoining part of the castle, which he had appropriated 
to himself, 

This was a tower which overlooked what was called, 
by some, Twryn y Megin—the Nose of the Bellows ; 
by others, Twryn y Witch—the Witch’s Nose; and 
what was, 

Hence the 
and rocks, 


earl could survey his little world of waters 

Outside the basement was a terrave, on 
which he was wont to pace, and it was here that the 
countess believed she had heard him the previous 
night. From this terrace, private paths were hewn 
in the rocks on either side the castle, which led 
directly to the shores of Olaf and Ton; so that no one 
was safe from his lordship’s supervision. In this 
particular part of the castle were the subterranean 
passages and dungeons employed by chieftains of the 
olden time as places of retreat or imprisonment, but 


child! ha! what was that ? 


not send Edward ‘ 


But for him, I should 
Ly; but for him, no gold would 
have been left, no Evan disabled, no tower mounted. 
I hate those Pennants, they are always in my way; 
impertinent, meddling, canting hounds. 





No wonder 
I came into the earldom as poor as a Lackland, when 
my ancestors granted those interminable leases at 
almost a nominal rent. But in less than a score of 
years they will end, and then! and then I shall leave 
my son the richest noble in the land—be the richest 
myself, I mean; for I am a young man, and shall 
still be young when lease after lease has run out. 
Then David Pennant and that upstart boy will know 


of Craigavon.” 





CHAPTER XI. 

NOTICE TO QUIT. 
Ir has been said that the stewardship of the Craig- 
avon property was held in abeyance for the second 
son of the late steward, by his mother, assisted by 
Mr. Tudor and the earl himself, who was always 
Although Mrs, Tudor was 
a shrewd woman of business, her youngest son did 


| not promise much in that line, therefore she and 


the vicar covered his prospective deficiencies by 
working all the harder themselves. 
house was some miles from the castle, and it was the 
earl’s object to see Mr. Tudor located there when he 
relinquished the tutorship, not only that he might 


The steward’s 


| be spared the expense of repairing the vicarage, 


in fact, the extremity of the promontory. | 


turned into warehouses of wreckage under the new | 


system. As the earl kept his own keys, no one entered 
this tis peculiar territory without his permission ; 
and here he knew that he could be alone. 

“Tmust get rid of them all,” he soliloquised, or, 
more properly, thought, as he sat down at a bureau, 
then the orthodox writing-table, desk, and davenport 
combined. “ This fellow, Ap Adam, is a spy, and dogs 
my steps; he shall go first. Then old Pennant’s 
grandson and his Newfoundland. 


But for them, that 


l 





but that Mr. Tudor might overlook that part of the 
estates where he himself was not. Still his lordship 


; was resolved to get rid of Ap Adam, and to place 


some dependent at the vicarage, who should keep 
watch over the Monad wreckers, and report their 
doings. He made Mr. Tudor his unwilling agent in 
this office, by commissioning him to give Mr. Ap 
Adam notice to quit the vicarage, saying that, as it 
was his house, he must eject the tenant. As Mr. 
Tudor had the option of living with his mother, and 
did not see his way to occupying the vicarage in its 
dilapidated state, the task was not pleasant ; still he 
could not refuse to do it without offending his own 
patron, and his mother’s apparent benefactor. He, 
therefore, much against his will, and, indeed, his 
conscience, wrote a polite letter to Ap Adam, re- 
gretting the necessity of asking him to vacate the 
vicarage, &e. Ke. 

Ap Adam took the notice coolly enough, shrugging 
his shoulders, and saying, “That is the earl. I ex- 
I didn’t set Evan the Tower's leg 
Now I must continue my travels. I 
Why must one 


pected as much. 
for nothing. 
shall be sorry to part with Carad. 
in spite of one’s best efforts 


feel sorrow and interest, 
to avoid them ?” 

But the Pennants were not so cool as he, when 
they, in turn, heard from him that he must give up 
his school with the vicarage. 


i 
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“ You won’t leave us till you have polished off the 
boys?” said Farmer Pennant. 

“And Daisy?” added his wife; for Daisy had 
been some time under tuition when the notice 
arrived. 

“The boys will have more time to give to plough- 
ing and sowing, and Daisy to the making of butter 
and cheese, much more important and useful than 
anything I can teach them,” rejoined Ap Adam. 

“You are tired of us?” suggested the old farmer. 

“No. The three last years of my life have been 
the quietest and almost the happiest I ever passed. 
I have not known you and yours in vain, sir.” 

“Then you must not leave us,” returned the 
old man. “ David, we can hammer up the old barn 


into a school-room, and find bed and board here for | 
| branch; he did not build a lighthouse; he was not 


Master Ap Adam.” 

“Surely, father, if you will. But our friend may 
not like it,” replied David Pennant. 

“‘ He likes genuine Welsh hospitality, at any rate,” 
said Ap Adam, striving to hide some feeling that 
forced itself uppermost. 
I must consider—one cannot take advantage ;” and 
the reserved schoolmaster fairly broke down. 

His companions had too much tact to continue the 
subject, and it was set aside for that day. 

But when the earl returned from taking his son 
to Eton, he heard that the tenant ejected from the 
vicarage had been welcomed at the farm, and that 
Mr. Ap Adam was continuing his scholastic labours 
at Brynhafod. This was written down in the book 
of his memory as another offence of the Pennants, 
to be avenged when the occasion offered. 

Years passed, however, and no particular occa- 
sion occurred. To all appearance matters went on 
quietly around him. He himself grew more moody 
and restless; but, at the same time, riches increased 
from various causes. Wrecks continued at intervals, 
though, for some mysterious reason, less frequently 


« But, you must consider— | 


| left the castle. 


than at the time when this tale began; old leases 
lapsed and new ones were granted—if granted at all 
—at an enormous increase of rent; property reverted 
to him at the death of a distant relative; and he 
needed to stretch the utmost limit of his imagination 
to declare himself poor, when everybody knew that 
he must be rich. But no one dared to gainsay him, 
Your proud, reserved, uncompromising man wields 
a mighty sceptre. People are afraid of him, and 
although they may misdoubt him, they are silent. 

It was so with the Lord of Craigavon. He was dis- 
liked by his equals and feared by his inferiors; still no 
one resisted him—no one, indeed, knew exactly what 
to say about him. His reputation was negative, 
He did not entertain profusely; he was not benevo- 
lent; he would not extirpate the wreckers, root and 


unkind to his family; he was not a genial man. 
What he was he managed to keep to himself, so 
that not even his wife knew. One thing, however, 
was patent to everybody—he was devoted to his 
only son. 

This son, nevertheless, preferred school, college, 
foreign travel, anything, to home, when once he had 
He made excuses to spend his holi- 
days with relatives or friends in England during his 


| boyhood, and when he arrived at manhood other 


excuses for absenting himself were framed. They 
were accepted by the earl, who could refuse him 
rothing, and who lavished money on him while he 
stinted himself and others. 

Having passed thus rapidly over his lordship’s 


| adolescence, we must do the same by the other young 
| people already introduced to the reader, and, merely 


imagining their quiet happy life at the farm, and 
Ap Adam’s peculiar education, leave them in peace, 
until the “ fitful fever” of manhood and womanhood 
succeed their healthful childhood. 

(To be continued.) 





THE MODERN 


gE had our own experiences, on first re- 
= siding in Germany. Our kind friend, 
the Frau Professorin—best of house- 
wives herself—procured for us the ser- 
vices of a stalwart, brisk Mina, who was 
to wash, to cook, and to serve us. For the space 
of some weeks that industrious and able-bodied 
creature was our torment, and, we may perhaps 
modestly add, we were hers. She appeared at in- 
tervals through the day, to make inquiries upon all 
subjects which seemed specially contrived to show 
our ignorance; and in the midst of the study of 
German verbs, we were called upon to say how the 
carrots were to be done, or what the mehlspeise was 
to be made of. The indefatigable woman rose at 








MAID.—II. 


half-past four or five, and commenced with pail and 
brush to scrub the floor of the sitting-room, which 
opened out of our bed-room. The clank and thump- 
ing of her pail and broom were enough to prevent 
all further repose on our‘part, more especially as the 


| whole performance was aggravated by an accom- 


| equipped with a large basket. 


paniment of Volkslieder sung in a clear resonant 
voice that the empty room did full justice to, As 
this ceased, and we had compozed ourselves to sleep 
again, we were aroused by a brisk knock at the door, 
and after a cheerful *‘ guten morgen,’ Mina demanded 
money for her marketing, for which she was already 
It occurred to us at 
last, that as the food for each day had to be pur- 
chased in the morning, we might avoid the annoy- 
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MAID. 





ance of tLese early visits by giving Mina the money 
overnight ; but this was little relief, for in an hour's 
time, while we were dressing, again would appear 
our energetic maid, this time with her basket full 
of her marketings, and herself of brisk suggestions 
for the arrangement of everything we were to eat 
during the day. Besides all the questions and sug- 
gestions about the meals and household arrange- 
ments, Mina constantly came with pieces of informa- 
tion of a general character, or seemed desirous of 
giving us her views on current topics, or of inform- 
ing herself as to the habits, manners, and customs 
of the English. We met these onslaughts on our 
peace with what we thought becoming patience, but 
with such interest and 
sympathy, that gradually, a little to our relief, Mina 
ceased to urge her claims on our time, and retired 
more and more into her kitchen. 


an evident lack of real 


Day by day she 
offered fewer suggestions, and was more and more 
laconic in the form of unavoidable questions. The 
Volkslieder ceased, and she frequently went abcut 
her work with her brows knitted, instead of the 
brisk raps at the door and the smiling inquiry 
whether the carrots should be mit fit gekocht, as if she 
expected that the delightful subject would cheer us 
in the midst of our writing or reading. Mina would 
appear at the door with a look of perplexed and 
wistful inquiry, saying nothing, or gloomily repeat 
her question. She began to move about in a care- 
less manner; to scrub with less diligence. She 
lingered longer at the fountain where she went for 
water. Her usually smiling countenance was over- 
east with gloom, She 
such as thunder weather, whicl 
a hard frost that froze the pipes—not with her 
cheerful equanimity. A few words of sympathy 
would sometimes act beneficially ; but the momentary 


took the occasional evils— 
turned the milk, or 


conquest did not last long, she was soon despondent 
again. One day we discovered her sitting, a dis- 
consolate Cinderella, crying, among her pots and 
pans in the little kitchen. 
from home, but no, the cause was simply that a 


We suspected evil news 


pot of coffee left stewing in the oven, had dried up, | 
marketings were unsatisfactory 


and her morning’s 


All the desire to work seemed 
“Du lieber Himimal!” exclaimed 
Mina, “ aber is fehlt mis die Lust—zu arbeiten.” The 
that Mina staggering under the 


load of her responsibilities, like a rudderless ship. 


on examination. 
to have left her. 


fact was was 
A thoroughly wet week was the climax of her trials. 
She did not With 
gloomy fortitude she tramped through mud and 


at first give way under it. 


slush to market, and went punctually through her 
daily routine, but something was amiss. 
appeared at their appointed hours, but we began to 
feel that old flavour about 
Mina no longer stood to watch us take the first 
mouthful, 


the them was gone. 


wishing us, smiling, “ guten appetit.” 


Instead of the old bonhomie of manner in pressing us 


| taken the parlour. 


The meals | 


assistance, nor even sympathy in her work. 


to eat, she was fast coming to the air of automatic 
indifference of an English servant. We noticed the 
change, but unfortunately were too much absorbed 
in our own affairs to heed it. Mina had, after all, a 
bad temper, we thought. Well, one must be philoso- 
phical, and not mind trifles, such as the annoyances 
of one’s servants. So we practised, and read, and 
wrote, and quite forgot the other element in the 
household, which was, in fact, fermenting in quite a 
dangerous way. 

One Monday morning, after breakfast, thinking, 
with unusual consideration, to relieve the difficulties 
of our sulky maid, we said, carelessly, “Oh, Mina, 
to-day is your washing-day, I believe. I shall spend 
the whole day with some friends, so you can attend 
to it without interruption. The rain need not 
hinder your washing.” To this conciliatory sug- 
gestion Mina said nothing, only looking through the 
window with a face gloomy as the prospect it pre- 
sented. 

We happened that afternoon to mention the fact 
about the washing to our friend the Frau Professorin 
as we sat in her elegant little drawing-room, while 
the rain beat in steady torrents against the window. 

The Frau Professorin looked up from her knitting, 
and said, ‘Ah! and where does she dry the wash, 
my Friiulein ?” 

We were speechless! That secondary matter had 
not entered into our calculations. Mina’s deepened 
gloom and silence on receiving the order was ex- 
plained. The tiny kitchen was far too small to dry 
more than one garment at a time—perhaps she had 
When we returned, however, all 
was in perfect order. 

“Mina,” 
could assume, “‘ is the washing done ?” 

* Yes, Friulein. I will bring it in 
directly.” 

“ Dried ?”’ we inquired, seeing it was still pouring 
with rain, and there was no chance of a shred re- 


we said, with as confident an air as we 


gracious 


maining dry anyhow. 

“Yes *—with some hesitation, 

“Where is it, my good Mina?” 

“Tn the church, mein Friulein.” 

It was too true. Poor Mina! ingenious in her 
desperation, left rudderless and without guide, had 
obeyed the order to wash the clothes, and in her 
despair of ever getting them dried, had hit on the 
expedient of taking sanctuary, as it were, in the 
It made us turn hot and cold, as the image 
of those forlorn garments rose before us, hanging in 
dripping purity over the pew-doors, and among the 
hymn-books in the church of the parish. 

This little contretemps opened our eyes to the fact 


church. 


that it was neither wise nor reasonable to lay the 
whole weight of household economy on the shoulders 
neither counsel, 
We 
learned the lesson, that to banish the human tie from 


of one young woman, and give her 
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any relation in life—even that of mistress and servant | Knitting was not allowed to be an occupation, it 


—was a dangerous experiment, and that to turn a} was only a stop-gap—a useful occupation of time 


fellow-creature into a machine was not the means to | that could not be otherwise employed. Christine 


obtain order and peace of life, but rather vexation 
and confusion. What a German servant under right 
auspices may be, we may find in an account sent 
us by afriend. ‘Christine Himmelreich,”’ she says 
(the name itself certainly indicated no common 
characteristics in its possessor, being neither more 
nor less than Christian Kingdom of Heaven), 
‘Christine Himmelreich lived with me for a long time 
the model of a faithful servant;’? and then she 
goes on to recount her virtues. What did she not 
do in the course of a day? She was up by five every 
morning, and ready withher pail and brush to wash the 
floor of the sitting-room, set the table for breakfast, 
light the stove, and then trudge off to market, return- 
ing by half-past seven, with butter, bread, vegetables, 
and meat, and by eight o’clock breakfast was ready. 
During the meal she would usually find time to 
stand and respectfully recount the morning’s news, 


gathered in the market-place ; give us the programme | 


of the amusements for the evening, or, if it were 
Saturday, that of the sermons for the following day, 
accompanied with a few comments of her own 


on the preachers. Then came the making of | 
beds, the cleaning and dusting of three rooms, the } 


cooking of dinner. Christine washed at home: 


rising at four o’clock; appearing briskly at eight, | 


with all the washing done, and breakfast ready. 


She cleaned knives and boots, she washed the yard, | 


and cleaned the windows, she fetched all the water 
from the brunnen. Her thrift of time and substance 
was unimaginable, There were no such things as 
waste ends to her. What would she have said to a 
a pig-tub? She threw nothing away; like Nature 
herself, Christine beneficently reconstructed out of 
the meanest remnants new forms with fresh uses. 
The ends of stewed fruit were collected from day to 
day, and boiled down once a week into compote or 


homely preserve. The pea-pods were boiled down | 


and mashed into useful thickening for soup. Soup! 


out of what could not Christine construct soup? | 
Hers was the power of original genius working with | 
all the resources of knowledge and experience. She | 
had learned to cook when seven years old, and her | 


thrift and ingenious economies had developed in her 


a fine moral tone, a certain cheerful and dignified | 
2 | 
assurance of her own powers, that rendered her | 


brow always smooth, and her voice unruffled, in the 
midst of all domestic contingencies. If neither 


erust or husk were wasted, so neither was time. | 


From four in the morning till nine at night the 
hours were filled to brimming with methodical 


work. Much as she had to do, Christine kept her | 


work well under hand, and never let it overtake her, | 
even to the boiling over of a pot of greens. Her 
knitting lay safely in her side pocket, ready for| 
instant service, when other things were done. 


| 
| 


took out her knitting while she talked; when she 
gave account of her marketing expenses, for she was 
jan exact accountant, and judicious bargainer; or 
| when she was discussing the sermon of Sunday or 
| the performance of the great local artiste. For 
| Christine was a true German in the love she had for 
the arts. To go for ten kreuzers to the gallery, 
after a hard day’s work, to hear some good music, 
was the only one self-indulgence of that dutiful 
existence; and very strange it was to hear the 
criticisms next morning, when she stood, with the 
market-basket on her arm, and upturned eyes, rap- 
turously describing the performance of Herr ‘ 
the great star. The broad, thick-set figure, the 
| plain sunbernt face, with its waving plaits of really 
| lovely hair, seemed rather incongruous accompa- 
|niments to an esthetic criticism. Christine, with 
| all her cooking, and scrubbing, her saving and 
bargaining, was a person of sentiment. In those 
|rare moments of leisure, on Sunday afternoons, or 
| an ordinary day when work was finished, and there 
was no ironing or preserving to be done, she would sit 
mending her clothes, or knitting her eternal stock- 
ings, with a book of poetry on her knee. Once, 
when news of a sickness at home had come to her 
mistress, Christine showed that she had more than 
sentiment. A certain softness of movement among 
her pots and pans, and in her footsteps on the bare- 
| boarded floors, and more than cheerful readiness to 
| carry letters to the post, and that womanly desire to 
| make her mistress eat dainties, showed her sympathy. 
| One evening there was a gentle knock at the door, 
and there Christine stood, her usual neat self, but with 
her Sunday kerchief tied over her head, and a book in 
her hand. ‘“ Would the gracious lady listen to some 
hymns of 2?” So she sat down—not on a chair, 
she declined that with dignitied modesty, but on the 
dais or tret in the window—and read in a low voice, 
monotonous but sweet, the hymns familiar to her pious 
soul. Here and there she paused, making comments, 
for her modesty was so genuine it needed no apologies. 
“The hymns of Dr. Martin Luther—yes, they were 
very good, but not so spiritual. They were truly 
| religious—but they were not mystical as those 
of ; these spoke to the soul—the inmost soul.’ 
Christine wore a woollen dress, reaching to her 
ankles, a woollen jacket without a collar, and no 
; bonnet or cap; on Sundays, her gown was black, 
and she wore a black apron, and silk kerchief on 
| her head. She did not possess another dress, and 
enly had a cloak for wet weather. Her dress was 
just what was appropriate to her daily work, and she 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








desired no other. In it she was always a respectable, 
even dignified, figure, a person well apparelled, who 


could answer meetly a prince, if he spoke to her, 
without mauvaise honte or dismay; for, not by any- 
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thing about her, did she lay claim to be what she 
But little stood a 
and in this lay, oh, excellent Christine! 


was not. in her room stout 
sk 


wooden chest, 
dles of wholesome under-garments of unbleached 

un g 
coarse calico, a pile of decent flannel petticoats, and 
tidy rows of stockings, knitted in despite of time, 








95 
all these made by her thrifty fingers, the slow 
creation of ten years, spoils of time, and a crown of 
industry and self-denial, There was her little 


3¢ the future, a little stock to furnish 





security ag 


a joyful home of wifehood, or @ more serious pro- 


vision against single old age. 





THE PIERCED EGGS, 


BY THE HON. MRS. GREENE, AUTHOR OF “‘ CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” 


CHAPTER II. 

see here, Master Hal,” cried 
Jenkins, “at what I’ve got in this ’ere 
barrel, and mind you, though they look 
very ordinary articles, I’m going to 
make a miracle come out of ’em as 





vill surprise you, and no mistake 
And Jenkins, raising the cover of the barrel, put 
in his long freckled arm, and drew out two very 
commonplace white eggs, large and glossy, and 
held them up to the light between the thumb and 
first finger of each hand. ‘“ Now, just take a squint 
at these ‘ere eggs, Master Hal, and see if you can’t 
perceive real beauties of birds a walkin’ about inside 
o’ them, wi’ a blue ribbon round their necks and a 
First prize’ printed on 


“9 ¢ 


card hanging from them wi 
each in large letters!” 
“Humbug!” cried Harry; “ what rubbish are you 


talking? I see nothing of the kind.” 


“You don’t? Now that’s amazin’!” observed 
Jenkins, still gazing at the eggs in a knowing 


manner, with one eye shut, ‘“ Well, if you don’t see 
them, I do; at least, I see them in my mind’s eye; 
but, as I said before, some magic must be practised 
on it first, and that’s the part of the play which you 
are to act, and a very simple part it is, especially as 
I have provided all the necessary materials,” 

“What are 
Harry, quite mystified. 
English, and say what you really mean?” 

“Well then, what I really mean is this: You be 
so good, Master Harry, as to take this ’ere pen, 
which I have just dipped in the ink-bottle, and print 
on the side of this egg in my hand the words which 


driving > asked 


“Can’t you talk in plain 


you at, Jenkins ?’ 


I will tell you, only you must print it clean and clever 
like, and just in the centre of each.” 

* What a ridiculous idea; what good will it de, 
writing on the eggs?” said Harry, holding the pen 
in his hand awkwardly enough. 


niey dre waAT J hide 7 
only just you do as I bids you, 
and write down, ‘ First prize, December 16, 1870.’ ” 


“Well, I will do as you tell me, but I see no good 


“Never you mind; 





to be gained by it.” 
“ That ’s my look 
watching with a critical eye while Harry printed the 


ut, not yours,” replied Jenkins, 


words on the side of the first egg. 


AND WHAT CAME 


OF THEM. 





ETC. 
“ But why am I to put the 16th when this is the 
18th?” asked Harry, as, according to Jenkins’ 


directions, he printed the words in clear black 
characters. 

“Put the 16th, and ask no questions; it’s 
kind of magic, I tell you, and magic don’t go by no 
There, that’s all correct,” he added, 
the 


all a 


regular rule. 


when Harry had finished printing necessary 


words on the second egg. ‘Now, you just wait 
and see when these ’ere eggs are hatched what 


?em, and in order to be 
out of their shells, I in- 
here in the top of each.” 


beauties will walk out of 
quite sure of their getting 
tends to pierce a little hole 

And Jenkins, as he spoke, deliberately pressed the 
point of a pin which he held in his hand into the 


end of each egg, making the smallest imaginable 
hole, but still sufficiently large to prevent all possi- 
bility of the eggs ever turning out profitably. 

“ What did you do that for?” asked Harry, quite 
angrily, for somehow Jenkins’ manner had up to now 


almost convinced him that there was something out 


of the common and curious about the eggs in question, 
but Harry knew enough about the rearing of chickens 
to know that a pin-hole in the shell would rum the 
in the world, and yet Jenkins had, before 
eyes, deliberately spoilt both the eggs on 


>>> 


best ege 
his very 
which he apparently set such store. 

“ Now, listen to me, Master Harry,” said Jenkins 
with a knowing wink, “I’m going to ask your leave 
to take that old yellow hen with the blind eye that’ 
been lying on the nest there these three days, and to 
put her sitting on these ’ere eggs, and a half-dozen or 
so of common ones just for company, and if you have 
the patience to wait until she brings out her chicks, 
I tell you you'll have a couple of rare birds for the 
show in spring, and no mistake; and Master Miller 
may put his head under his wing, for ll lay at 
of money it’s not many a chick he ‘Il have to m 











for the two guineas he was so ¢ 






London.” 
Harry listened wonderingly to Jenki 


discourse, and, of course, consented 
hen being set upon the magical eggs; but even 





while he agreed a disagreeable impression kept 
forcing itself upon his mind, that Jenkins had some 


| underhand work in prospect, and that he would bé 








90 
acting a wiser part in keeping himself free from the 
whole transaction, and taking no part in an affair 
which, according to all the laws of Nature, could end 
in nothing but disappointment. 

When Jenkins had finished speaking he placed the 
eggs carefully in his pocket-handkerchief, and then 
transferred them as cautiously into his coat pocket, 
then, nodding knowingly to Harry, he went out through 
the stable into the back-yard, locking the door behind 
him, and Harry, in anything but a pleasant frame of 
mind, sauntered back into the garden, his hands 
thrust into his pockets, and a disconsolate whistle 
rising to his lips, which expressed, even better than 
words, the unhappy key-note of his thoughts. 

Once more he was going to betake himself to the 
rustic seat formed by the overturned hamper, there 
to indulge in a reverie over his many grievances, 
when again he was interrupted by a voice close at 
hand, and looking up, he beheld, to his dismay, his 
would-be enemy Miller leaning out of a window 
situated in the return building of the next house, 
and which overlooked the garden, and, indeed, to 
some extent, the house itself. 

“Well, Galbraith, how are the chickens getting 
on?” he asked, with a pleasant smile and a nod of 
recognition. ‘I have been trying to noose one here 
out of the window with a piece of cord, but I have 
not succeeded as yet.” 

“You had better look out then, and do nothing of 
the kind,” replied Harry, in a decidedly cranky tone ; 
“if I catch any one meddling with my chickens I'll 
let them see they shan’t do it again!” 

“How do you mean, old fellow ? Do you think I’d 
really hurt one of them? not I. But I'll tell you 


what I’ve been doing; there is an unfortunate lame | 
chick hiding here under one of the shrubs right be- | 


low the window, and I’ve been keeping guard over 
it, for there’s a huge rat been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to nobble it, and every time it has put its nose 
out of its hole I’ve shied a handful of peas or gravel 
at it; one time the thief got so cheeky he made a 
dart at it and nearly caught it by the leg, but I 
was too quick for him, and I shot a whole pitcher of 
water out on its back, and since then it has not ven- 
tured to do more than peep out of its diggings; and 
I advise you,” added Miller, leaning out of the window 
and pointing to the shrub beneath him, “I advise 
you strongly to watch the young beggar yourself, 
and put him out of harm’s way until he is able to 
fight for himself, for I shall be having to leave the 
house presently.” 

Harry rose sulkily from the hamper on which he 
had seated himself, and advanced towards the shrub 
indicated by his friend. He had a shrewd suspicion 
that he himself had lamed the unfortunate chicken 
by the kick he had so wantonly bestowed upon it in 
the morning, and this guilty feeling did not tend to 
make his temper sweeter or more responsive, so he 
only searched among the laurel-leaves till he came 
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upon the unlucky victim of his anger, and, having dis- 
covered it, he, with considerable difficulty, and much 
squeaking and struggling, secured it in his hand. 

“Ts it much hurt?” asked Miller, from the window 
overhead. 

“Tm sure I don’t know, nor care much either, 
whether it is or not!” replied Harry, grufily ; “‘ what 
good is it?” 

“ Why,” cried Miller, in much surprise, “I thought 
| that was one of the chickens you prized so much!” 

“Aye, I dare say; prizing is one thing, and first- 
prizing is another.” And Harry, without looking 
up at Miller, walked slowly off with the bird in his 
hand. 

““ Why, what’s the row? Come back, Harry, and 
tell me; what on earth has so suddenly put you out 
of conceit with your birds?” 
| Harry did not vouchsafe any further reply, but 
| 





walked, with his head bent forward on his breast 
into the stable. 
(To be continued.) 


| 
| “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
| 385. What use did St. Peter make of the miracle 
| which he and St. John wrought at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple ? 
| 36. Give passages from Scripture showing the 
| uses to which salt was put in olden times. 
| 87. What does our Lord give as the reason why 
he was rejected by the Jews ? 
| 38, Mention passages which show that the Jews 
| originally divided the night into three watches. 
| 39. In what way did our Lord show His respect 
for the distinctions of social life ? 

40. God often honours His people in this world by 
blessing others for their sakes. Mention some pas- 
sages in illustration of this. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 64. 

22. The fact that when St. Paul had escaped from 
shipwreck and was bitten by the snake, they said 
that though he had escaped the sea (the God of the 
sea) yet vengeance (the God of vengeance) suffered 
him not to live (Acts xxviii. 4). 

23. To Naioth in Ramah, near to the great well of 
Sechu (1 Sam. xix. 18—22). 

24. “And he (Jeroboam) ordained him priests 
for the high places, and for the devils, and for the 
calves which he had made ” (2 Chron. xi. 15). 

25. “Therefore Thou hast forsaken Thy people 
the house of Jacob, because they be replenixhed from 
the east, and are soothsayers like the Philistines” 
(Isaiah ii. 6). 

26. Bashan (Isaiah ii. 13, Ezekiel xxxvii. 6, aod 
Zechariah xi, 2). 

27. From the fear of the magistrates when they 
had beaten St. Paul (Acts xv. 37) and the chief 
captain when he had bound him (Acts xxii. 25, 29). 
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THE FISHERS. 





xQ EAWARD the hardy fishers go, | Fond eyes have watched the yellow sail 
While we securely sleep, Till it was out of sight ; 
To gather in where tempests blow Fond hearts will tremble if the gale 
The harvest of the deep. Increases thro’ the night. 
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The wife and mother then will claim 
Heaven’s all-controlling care; 

While maidens make their lover’s name 
The burden of a prayer. 


| And wistfully when morning breaks 
They ’ll scan the ocean wide, 

For those who daily for their sakes 

| Adventure o’er the tide. 


A. Hume. 








GOLD IN 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER IV.—*‘ UNDER THE MOON.” 

5 ONG “owe mont MAJENDIE returned 
Anke ? home, mentally determining to visit 
B./6(@Q)NO Basil Crawford’s two sins upon his 
NY Sa He head—his sin of omission being his 
SAAS failure to accompany her to Heath- 
cot, and his sin of commission that of presenting 
Bessie Vernon with a photograph of himself which 
he had not even shown to her. 

But “the best laid schemes of men and mice gang 
aft agley,” and Gwendoline was very soon aware that 
she had returned to a different atmesphere from that 
which she had left im the early morning. Nothing 
could have been more friendly and hearty than 
Basil Crawford’s manner when she had left him at 
the garden gate that morning, but she returned to 
find acertain stiffness and formality which was very 
far from being a part of his own natural self. 

It certainly was hard. Believing herself to be the 
injured party, she had returned home expecting he 
would do his utmost to make reparation and seek 
reconciliation ; it was therefore certainly unaccount- 
able to find that he was evidently considering himself 
a much-injured individual. 

They went up to the Hall to dinner that night, 
Gwendoline and her mother driving, the doctor fol- 
lowing on foot at the latest possible moment, and 
accompanied by Basil Crawford, who had waited to 
walk with him, Both Gwendoline and her mother 
were somewhat vexed and surprised that he preferred 
the doctor’s company to theirs, and Mrs. Majendie 
expressed her feelings on the subject on the way up- 
hill, but Gwendoline felt that a dignified silence was 
the only way to treat such extraordinary young men. 

Atherton people were always punctual; unexpected 
business and important occurrences did not disturb 

he even tenor of their way; the daily excitements 
which beset the lives of dwellers in large towns did 
not trouble them ; they laid their plans, and carried 
them out in peaceful calmness; they retired to rest 
as clocks struck ten; they woke up punctually at the 









same hour each morning, without a warning tap on 


o 


the door from the housemaid’s knuckles; and if they 


were invited out to dinner at six o’clock, they made | 


their arrangements accordingly, and at ten minutes 
to six, to a nicety, they were placidly well arranged 


in their friends’ drawing-rooms. 
The small party was gathered in the grey drawing- 
room this day punctually at ten minutes to six, 


Ee SY. 


“ 


or “TRUTH WILL OUT,’ ETC. 


Gwendoline and the Vernon girls criticdlly scanning 
each other’s dresses in the moment of meeting, 
They well knew each other’s wardrobes, and all that 
they contained; they knew all about the old dresses, 
and what new ones were in prospect, but there were 
certain little constructions of ribbon, lace, and 
muslin, with which they were wont to surprise one 
another. Their fingers were apt and quick at these 
small toilette appointments, and as there was a 
strong desire “not to be outdone” in these matters, 
the first glance at meeting at such times as these 
would be a rapid one, in some fear of receiving a 
chéck. This evening, however, a certain satisfaction 
on each face, after the usual inspection, told that 
each was comfortable in the assurance that her own 
share of muslin and ribbon was on all points equally 
satisfactory. 

“The doctor is going to be late, and keep us wait- 
ing for our dinner,” complained Mrs. Majendie, as 
the first stroke of six chimed, and the doors above 
the Swiss clock flew open, and a little mountaineer 
rushed out and struck up a vigorous tune on his bugle, 

“Oh, Iam not in the least alarmed on that ac- 
count,” answered Claude Egerton; and the cloek 
ceased, the bugle ended, the mountaineer made a 
hasty retreat, slamming his wooden carved doors 
after him in a most rude manner. At the same 
instant the drawing-room door opened wide and 
softly, and “ Dr. Majendie and Mr. Crawford” were 
announced, 

The doctor’s punctual appearance was the signal 
for the usual jokes on his extraordinary punctuality, 
and, with a general smile, each one tried to say 
something clever. The doctor, with his rapid step, 
had soon greeted his friends, and nipping off all 
budding jokes, he said, in his vigorous voice, “I was 
very nearly putting you all to the test to-day by 
giving you a new subject to joke about—I was within 
a pip of being late for dinner.” 

“T was sure of it; I was sure of it!” said Mrs. 





| Majendie. 
“This young gentleman,” he continued, pointing 


| to Basil, “must needs have a difference of opinion 
with an unoffending person we met coming along—a 


r 


| perfect stranger to the place too, I cannot conceive 


who he is. Have any of you seen a certainly un- 
pleasant-looking town-bred man about ?” 

«A sulky, ill-tempered, disagreeable lout,” added 
Basil Crawford. 
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“Well, a ‘self-contained’ sort of fellow, at any 


rate,” added the doctor. 


Ob, it ee 


must be that man!’ cried Gwendoline, 
looking at Claude Egerton. 

“That is what I call a lucid explanation,” 
her father. 

“Oh, he must be Jem Sawyers; he is going to be 


said 


the new under-gamekeeper,” said Cyril. 


“Well, well, nothing is decided yet,” said his 
brother. 

“Tf you will take my advice you will have nothing 
to do with him,” “The Doctor 
spoke to him three times before he would give any 


said Basil Crawford. 


answer, and when I asked him what his name was 
Now I dislike 


he would not give any answer at all. 
a fellow who does not speak when he is spoken to.’ 
“He is not so pleasant as he might be,” said 
Claude; “ but for the same reason he is more to be 

pitied than any one else.” 
“He is a man to-give a wide berth to; he is up 
to no good,” continued Basil. 
1 


“e eed 


Nonsense!” said the doctor, laughing; ‘you 


townspeople are so suspicious. Why should he be 
up to no good?” 

“Bad face, bad head, bad expression,” was the 
answer. 

“TI wonder how he would photograph?” remarked 
Gwendoline. 

“‘ With the exception of Cyril, no one scems pre- 
disposed in his favour,” said Claude Egerton, “ but 
for this very reason I am beginning to take some 
interest in him; the man is evidently at odds with 

If I do try him as 
; 


under-keeper, I shall give his chief a strong hint 


his fellows and with prosperity. 


7 


about him; Merton is a very decent fellow, and will 
stand no nonsense, and will soon get him into shape. 
You see, if one does not give these sulky natures a 
chance, they never give themselves one, and if every- 
body throws them off, they must go to the bad.” 
He still spoke in his light pleasant manner, and then 
the conversation turned, for dinner was announced, 
Gwendoline sat next to Basil Crawford at the table, 
She w 
quite stern over the haunch of mutton, and rather 
sarcastic when he asked her whether she would not 





strictly maintaining her dignified silence. 


have preferred boiled fowl. 

He hastily changed the conversation, and made a 
remark about Bessie Vernon, to the effect that she 
was such a bright piquant girl, and one of the most 
amusing girls he had ever met. 

“What connection can there be between boiled 
chicken and Bessie, that you speak of them in a 
” said Gwendoline. 


tell,” 


“unless—is there not some legend of 


breath ? 
“T really cannot he said, rather humbly, 
a chicken’s 
having a merrythought ? and that made me think of 
the merry girl.” 
“You evidently want a support, to keep your 


thoughts from wandering—a rod of iron, like the 








thing the photographers use when they wish to make 
one look particularly idiotic.” She had previously 
determined to make no mention of the photograph, 
but for all that she could not resist the temptation 
to hover round the subject, and thereby, perhaps, 
induce him to start it. 

“There are far stronger things than rods of 
iron,” he remarked. 

“You mean your admiration of Bessie’s bright 
piquancy.” 

“No; stronger even than that.” 
<a I never could do so, 


she replied, “they are out of my line, 


” 





cannot guess riddles, 





so I give up 
your rod.” 

« And cease fishing for compliments ? ”’ 
“When did I fish for compliments? I never yet 
found the necessity to do that. And I am perfectly 
certain that you never had any experience of me in 
that way, for I should never have been silly enough 
to fish in such shallow waters.” 

““How came you to be sure of my shallowness ? ” 
1e said; ‘‘ I suppose in proof of the proverb, ‘Set a 
thief to catch a thief?’ ” 

it was not nice of him to speak generally in such 
a callous unfeeling tone, or to turn the joke against 
her; and having something of an ill-regulated mind, 
this young person immediately trampled on all her 
resolutions, and dashed into the subject of the pho- 
tograph, by saying, “I was not certain until I saw 
your photograph, and they say that all one’s traits, 
however unflattering, appear in one’s photograph 
very distinctly.” 
talking of photographs!” cried 
of the table. “ Did 
Gwendoline tell you how she disliked yours, Mr. 
I thought it so good, but she said it was 


“Oh, you are 
Bessie, from the other side 
Crawford ? 
downright ugly—hideous! ” 

« Did Well, that is the reason I did not 
offer her one.” 

Gwendoline’s temper was not improved. Every- 
body was disagreeable, the dinner was horrid, the 
She said, “‘ My opinion of the 


she ? 


day was a failure. 
photograph was never asked; 
Py 3 > : welete 7 ~ 7 ++ 2 
what I said to myself reach your ears, it becomes 
simply a game of Russian scandal.” 
“ Well, well,’ he answered, “there is a time for 
not talk 


if stray reports of 


all things, so we will scandal till after 
dinner.” 

Nor did things go better in the drawing-room, 
later on. Dr. Majendie was one of the last to leave 
the dining-room, and on entering the drawing-room 
he gave one quick comprehensive glance around. 
Mrs. Majendie, as usual, was the central figure and 
chief ornament of the room, and the circle round her 
was composed of nearly every one in it. But there 
remained a few isolated members of the party, and 
of these his eyes fell first on his own daughter, sitting 


1 further on, at the open win- 





studying the 


paper, an 


her back to it, was Naomi Vernon, The 
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Doctor was a great reader of character, and had a 
rapid way of understanding situations, and after the 
first glance he had taken he crossed the room toward 
that open window, but long before he reached it he 
was aware that she was watching one particular 
person in the group round his wife. There was a 
strange unsatisfied expression on her face, and she 
was so absorbed in her thoughts that she scarcely 
noted his approach, and started when, standing at 
her elbow, he said, “ Naomi!” 

“ Dr. Majendie !” 

* Come and look at the moon.” 


“Moon!” 
“Yes, moon; did you never hear of the moon 
before?” He walked towards the open windows 


which led to the gardens, 

She followed him out of the window under the 
verandah, It was twilight, and the faint new moon 
gave but little light at present. 

‘Naomi, I wonder what you were worrying your- 
self about when I came up to you just now?” He 
stood a few paces before her, and looking straight 
across the well-kept lawns and flower borders. 
There was no answer, so, without looking round, he 
continued—* I will tell you what I noticed: you were 
watching with an all-absorbed interest one particuiar 
person ; there was trouble and sadness on your face, 
At all events, you do not deny what I say, as some 
girls would have done, but I know you too well, we 
are too old friends for you to try to deceive me. 
Once upon a time you used to say you told me all 
the secrets; will you tell me this one?” 

“No!” 

** Will you speak about it if I tell you that I know 
all about it? You know I have a dictionary in which 
I can diseover all secrets, and I have not searched 
in it for this secret to-night for the first time; I 
tearnt it long ago, and sometimes I have wondered 
if you would ever come to your old friend and talk 
about it. 
said anything to you about it had I not seen that 
expression on your face to-night.” 

Oh, hush!” 

“ But, Naomi,” he continued, unheeding her inter- 
ruption, “take my advice: try to think of something 
else, try to occupy your time and mind; you are 
clever and able to do many things; interest your- 
self chiefly with some one occupation, work seriously 
at it.” 

“T cannot,’ she said, with sudden movement, 
and walking a few paces along the gravel walk before 
him; but he walked beside her, and added in his 
own vigorous voice, “ @annot does not exist. 


Naomi, you compose capitally, stick to that for a 
time; go home and think about a song—of course 
it will be a love-song, never mind that, it is what 
songs are meant to be—write it to-morrow, and let 
me hear it a week hence.” 

“How can one put out of one’s head the things 














I do not know that I should ever have | 
| the years that I have lived in the world. 


one cares most to think about and put uninteresting 
ones in their places P” 

“ By work!” 

«And give up all the brightest things and take 
to an uninteresting life ? ” 

“‘ By following the footsteps of every one who has 
gone before you, how can you judge which is best for 
you? how can you even know which way may prove 
the brightest ? How many times have we all had 
occasion to thank Providence that the desires we 
once had have not been fulfitled! We all desire 
blindly for things never attained; and the impossi- 
bility of anything ever satisfying us proves our 
immortality. Here we are only preparing for satis- 
faction.” 

“You are patient!” 

“T have learned to become so.” 

“ Dr. Majendie, why did you give me this advice 


' to-night?” she inquired, coming to a sudden stand- 
still in the path beside him, and looking earnestly at 


him. 

“ Because ’’—and he turned away and again looked 
across the grass and flowers—“ because I feel sure 
that he is not for you nor you for him.” 

There was a short silence, and feeling sure that, 
whether she believed his words or not, they had given 
her pain, he continued, “And I feel sure you are 
deceiving yourself too. Few cares and some idleness 
have let you run away with the notion that you care 
more than you really do for a certain person, It is 
surprising how far wise people can carry the farce of 
persuading themselves that they are in love when 
they are nothing of the kind. It would not astonish 
one in the case of some people, but it certainly does 
astonish one in the case of people capable of better 
things—yourself, for instance, Naomi.” 

“You always say I am capable of better things,” 
she answered, in a low voice, and with an attempt at 
a smile, “ but I am sure you have had no proof of it 
in any way; I have done nothing worth doing in all 
I feel as if 


| I had had no opportunity, and never should have a 


' powers dwindle. 


Now, | 


real opportunity of doing anything worth doing.” 

“That is precisely the state of mind people are so 
apt to get into; they say ‘there is nothing that I 
can do,’ and then they rest comfortably on their oars, 
ready at a moment’s notice to bring up and air that 
sentence, and to bewail themselves over it, until they 
fully persuade themselves such is really their case. 
Meanwhile, time is short, opportunities slip by, and 
Naomi, do not let that be your 
case !” 

“You think worse of me than I thought you did; 
I flattered myself I stood well with you.” 

“So well that I am angry when you disappoint 
me.” 

Naomi’s mouth was the best part of her face, it was 
firmly and beautifully drawn, and now and then gave 
an expression which was both sweet and powerful 
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to her face. Now she smiled, and added, “ Well, 
we all disappoint one another at times; do not 
they sometimes disappoint you too—Gwendoline, 
and .’ She paused, suddenly checking herself as 
she was about to add Mrs. Majendie’s name, but her 
eyes met Dr. Majendie’s, as he at once answered, 
“Expect not too much; it is the better way to 
avoid disappointment. When those we have most 
believed in fail us, then indeed we learn what disap- 
pointment means. I do not know that Gwendoline 
exactly disappoints me, for she is very unformed yet. 
I cannot tell whether others find her young of her 
age, but to me she seems at times to be almost a 
child; yet perhaps she might have been more 
formed by this time if her mother—if——.” Here his 
voice faltered slightly, and, after some hesitation, he 
continued, “Her mother was scarcely intended by 
nature to be a mother, and to have children to bring 
up;” then, in a firm tone, he continued, “you 
see, it is a most difficult task to train up a child, 
and requires a person especially fitted for it.” 

It was always his way to make the best of the 
circumstances of his life, and to close eyes and ears 
to what was so palpable to those around him. 

Naomi greatly respected him for this; and feeling 








all that the falter in his tone had told, as well as the 


effort of the excuse, she quickly sustained him by 
“Tt does, indeed! see what a good woman 
Mrs, E“iot is, and yet how unfortunately all her 
childrer have turned out!” No sooner had she said 
this th:.1 she recollected it was a most unfortunate 
illustra ‘ion. 

“No wonder that the children turned out badly,” 
he said, in a low voice; “when there was no happi- 
ness, no companionship, no peace, between the father 
and mother, how could there be an atmosphere in the 
house which children should breathe.” 

“Yes, there is a mistake somewhere,” she said, 
hurriedly, “ Mrs, Elliot is older than her husband, 
and that is all wrong to begin with.” 

They were by this time back at the drawing-room 
window, and as she paused on the threshold of it, 
he said, “‘ Now, Naomi, you will write that song, will 
you not?” 

‘** Nonsense!” she replied, with a very small smile. 

“Yes, but promise me—say you will do so.” 

‘Very well, if you make such a point of it.” 

“ And you will sing it to me, so that I may know 
for certain you have done it?” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“ You are a good girl after all: in with you.” 

(To be continued.) 


adding, 








DAVID AND THE ARK OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. W. HANNA, 


Ss A RTHLY materials were never 
fashioned, wood and gold were never 
wrought, into a form so sacred as 
the Ark of the Covenant; nor within 
so small a space, and by symbols so 
simple, were there ever so many and so important 
facts and truths shadowed out to the eye of sense. 
That mystic light which quivered between the 
cherubim and above the blood-sprinkled mercy- 
seat was to the ancient Hebrew what the incarnate 
Saviour is to the Christian Church—the outward 
token of a present Divinity. It was only on rare 
eccasions that a glimpse of this light was caught 
by the thousands of Israel, and when it came into 
sight a dark cloud so covered it that its naked 
glories were never barely and broadly revealed. 
Once a year the high priest stood before it, but it 
was amid the darkness of an unwindowed apartment 
and through the thick shades of the rising incense 
that it beamed upon his eyes. It was this sheki- 
nah, this light in darkness, this visible symbol 
of the Divine presence, which gave its chief sanctity 
to the Ark, of which it may be said that it formed 
virtually a part. Everything that external arrange- 
ment could do was done to impress a sense of this 








sanctity upon the rude mind of the at first un- 
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tutored Hebrew slaves of Egypt. So soon as it 


| was finished the Ark was lodged in the remotest 


apartment of the Tabernacle—the holy of holies 
—constructed for the sole purpose of receiving it— 
of which it proved the one solitary piece of furni- 
ture; to shield which from all vulgar intrusion, 
to shroud which in its perpetual untempered dark- 
ness, was its sole end, its distingtion andits glory. 
When, on the marchings through the wilderness, 
the Tabernacle had to be broken up into pieces for 
convenience of carriage, one of the first thing, 
commanded to be done was that Aaron and his 
sons should throw thick curtains over the Ark, as 
effectually screening it from public sight as was 
done by the walls of the Tabernacle. To touch it, 
to handle it, to look into it, was forbidden on pain 
of death. The Levites alone were to carry it on 
their shoulders, and the staves by which it was 
borne were always to be left in the golden rings 
through which they passed in such a way that 
they could be brought into immediate use without 
any handling of the body of the Ark itself. 
Dwelling thus, when they rested, in its central and 
mysterious seclusion, or borne thus apart when 
they moved, high upon the shoulders of the priest- 
hood, preserved from look of human eye or touch 
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of human hand, this Ark of the Covenant was the 
centre of union for all the tribes of Israel. They 
followed it by day, they encamped aroun it by | 
night. Whenever it moved, as soon as the Levites 
took it up and it set forward on its pilg ‘image, 
Moses broke forth with the triumphant ec -clama- 
tion, “ Rise up, Lord, and let thine enemies be 
seattered ; and let them that hate Thee flee before | 
Thee. And whenit rested, he said, Return, O Lord, | 
unto the many thousands of Israel” (Num. x. | 
35, 36). Nor, hidden as He kept the symbol of His 
presence from all rude gaze and touch, were the 
occasions wanting when God put conspicuous | 
honour upon the Ark of the Testimony, and made | 
ail Israel to know that it was not in the midst of 
them in vain. The banks of the Jordan are) 
reached, the river is in flood, its rolling waters a | 
barrier between them and the land of promise. | 
Are they to wait there for weeks, in presence of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of their terror that made them think of God and of 
His Ark, And even then, had their thoughts been 
either intelligent or devout, they never would 
have thought of bearing off the Ark and carrying 
it into the tumults of a battle-field. It was never 
meant that the Ark should be severed thus from 
the Tabernacle, that the ties which bound it to 
the altar and its offerings should in this rude 
manner be sundered; it was as the central object 
of a ritual, all of whose parts were closely related 
to and mutually dependent on each other, that the 
Ark had its place and power. Break up that 
connection, wrench the Ark away from Tabernacle 
and from altar, and there remained no ground for 
the expectation that its sacred purposes would be 
fulfilled. It was nothing short of a piece of reck- 
less impiety this divorce of the Ark, in Eli’s time, 
from all its old and sacred connections. And yet 
a people that were so devoid of all enlightened and 


the enemy? The priests are bidden to take up | true regard for God were so filled with a blind and 
the Ark and walk into the waters, the whole body | superstitious confidence in the mere presence of 
of the people moving reverently behind at a/ the Ark, that when they saw it they shouted with 
distance of more than three-quarters of a mile. | a great shout, so that the earth rang again. And 
Wonderingly the prescribed order is taken, the | Hophni and Phinehas, as they bore it through the 
prescribed movement made; and no sooner do | embattled hosts, lifted up their voices, and in the 
the priests’ feet touch the rolling flood than, as if} very words that Moses of old had used, they 
trembling to touch the holy thing they carried, | exclaimed, “ Let God arise, and let His enemies be 
the waters held themselves back, and made a way scattered.” But God did not arise, nor were His 
for the ransomed of the Lord to pass over. A like | enemies then to be scattered. The Ark brought 
conspicuous place and influence was given to the no protection. It did not even protect itself; it 
Ark in the siege of Jericho, when, after the seven | was taken and carried off in triumph by the 
circuits and the blast of the horns and the shout | Philistines. Not that it had lost the power of 
of the people, the city walls fell flat; and what | which it had shown itself to be possessed by the 
months of toil and multitudes of lives might not | waters of the Jordan and the walls of Jericho. 
have done was done at once and visibly by Him | The stump of the prostrate Dagon twice laid low 
who dwelt between the cherubim. After the before it, the plagues that fell on every place to 
settlement in Canaan the Tabernacle was pitched | which they bore it, the death of so many of the 
in Shiloh, the capital of the Ephraimites, and the! men of Bethshemesh who had gone so far as to 
Ark remained there with it, buried in seclusion, | lift its lid and to look into it—all told that there 
for about three hundred yeas, till that disastrous | was no want in it of a self-protecting power. But 
day when, on thg bloody plains of Aphek, the | He whose Ark it was would thus at once rebuke 
Israelites sustained a signal defeat, made all the | the men who had so profanely used and so super- 
more humiliating to them that they had been the | stitiously trusted to it and the men who had so 


first to commence hostilities. Then, in their alarm 
and despair, they sent to Shilok, and commanded 
that the Ark of the Lord should be brought to the 
battle-field—a strange mixture of infidelity and 
superstition in the act—no true reverence here 
for the Ark, no real faith in Him whose Ark it was. 
Had there been, they would have used the Ark 
for the purposes for which it had been given. 
They would have gone to Him, who allowed 
approach thereby to be made to Him, who stood 
ready, when properly consulted, to advise and to 
succour. Here they had not done this at the first. 
Rashly and confidently, without any consultation 
of the Lord, they had rushed into the strife, and 
reaped the bitter fruits of their rashness and 
ungodliness in defeat. It was only the extremity 





utterly despised and desecrated it. 
After a seven months’ residence in the territory 
of the Philistines, the Ark was carried to Kirjath- 


| jearim, and committed to the custody of Abinadab. 


It was allowed to remain there all through the 
reign of Saul. There can scarcely be a better 
proof of the low state of religion in the country at 
this time—the almost entire neglect into which its 
institutions had fallen—than this treatment of the 
Ark, so bound up as it was with the Tabernacle, 
the altar, the sacrifices, the services of Judaism. 
To allow of its remaining in this isolated condition 
was to betray a total ignorance of or a profound 
indifference to the Mosaic worship. 

Even before Saul’s time, all through the days of 
the Judges, we seek in vain for the evidence that 
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the Tabernacle and its services were resorted to 


and so employed as to fulfil the primary objects of 
their institution. They were meant to form the 
centre round which the whole economy of Judaism, 
civil and ecclesiastical, should revolve. They were 
meant to supply that bond of national union which, 
in other countries, a metropolis, a king, a court 
supplied. And had they been used as their Author 
intended, instead of that broken an@ disjointed mul- 
titude which Israel at this period presented, the 
tribal union had been closer, if'not complete. But 
the faith of the nation in Jehovah failed; the pre- 
scribed mode of His worship fell into disuse. The 
priesthood in Eli’s family became corrupt; the 
services of the sanctuary became objects of con- 
tempt ; till the very primary idea of the nature and 
use of the Ark passed away from the inner faith 
of the people, and they suffered it, torn from that 
alliance which lent it all its significance, to remain 
inits solitude under the private custody of Abinadab. 

One of the very first things which David 
attempted, when he felt himself securely seated on 
the throne, was to remedy this patent evil. The 
first step in his projected national religious reforma- 
tion was to re-seat the Ark in a place of promi- 
nence and honour before the eyes of all the people. 
The mode in which he went about this object was 
politically wise. He was anxious, by depositing 
the Ark on that hill of Zion which he had chosen 
for his own habitation, to create thereby a bond of 
union among all the tribes; but he was aware that 
their own consent and co-operation was necessary 
to the realising of this end. He did not, however, 
in this his first great public act, proceed upon his 
own judgment or by his own arbitrary power. He 
did not, as one proud of his new-gotten power and 
pleased to exercise it might have done, send forth 
a summons calling on all the tribes to assemble 
and carry out with him the project he had in view. 
He consulted first “ with the captains of thousands 
and hundreds, and with every leader,” and then 
said “ unto all the congregation, If it seem good to 
you, and if it be of the Lord our God, let us send 
abroad unto our brethren everywhere .. . 
that they may gather themselves unto us, and 
let us bring again the Ark of our God to us. 
. . . . And all the congregation said that 
they would do so, for the thing was right in 
the eyes of all the people. So David gathered 
all Israel together, from Shihor of Egypt even 
unto the entering of Hamath, to bring the 
Ark of God from Kirjath-jearim.” All this, so 
far as his personal relationship to his subjects was 
concerned, was done with great judiciousness; and 


the fruit of his prudence was the assembling of 


30,000 of the chosen men of Israel, and a vast 
multitude of the people beside, all eager to take 
part in the transference of the Ark. But why 
bring that Ark up to Zion, to make for it a new 


Tabernacle there ? why not carry the Ark to the 
place where the Tabernacle still stood, where once 
might be replaced in its own appropriate 
position within the holy of holies ? or, if resolved 
to make Jerusalem the central place of worship, 
why not bring up thither the Tabernacle and the 
entire furniture of the sanctuary, as well as the 
Ark? 
without the Tabernacle, the altar, the sacrifice. 
Why keep them still apart? And why, when 
Kirjath-jearim was reached, and they were pre- 
paring to lift the Ark and carry it away—why not 
adopt the ancient and Heaven-ordered mode of 
carriage ? why sect it upon a new cart, and copy so 
exactly the manner in which the Philistines in 
their terror had sent it out of their territory, as if 
theirs was the only precedent to follow? We can 
only answer these questions satisfactorily by 
assuming that David acted on this occasion without 
due consideration. His main purpose—to rescue 
the Ark from the obscurity into which it had 
fallen, and raise it to a conspjcuous elevation 
before the eyes of the whole community—was 
good; but had he bestowed sufficient thought on 
the right and only proper mode of exeeuting it ? 
Had he not been too careful as to his management 
of the multitude, his adjusting all rightly between 
himself ana the people ? too careless about having 
all well adjusted between him and that great Being 
with whose Ark he was about to meddle? There 
was a sacred roll to which his attention had been 
specially called on the day of his inauguration as 
king, a copy of which had been written out for his 
private use, in which specific instructions had 
been given by God himself as to the mode in 
which the Ark was to be carried. He had not as 
yet sufficiently studied that roll. He had not as 
yet made himself fully acquainted with the true 
significance and intent of that mode of worship 
which Jehovah had prescribed for his people 
Israel. There had been too much in this matter of 
the “ my will,” too little of the ‘ Thy will be done.” 
There was zeal enough in him, but it was a zeal 
without knowledge, having in it not a little of the 
same blind and superstitious regard to the mere 
material presence of the Ark by which they had 


more it 


Religiously regarded, the Ark was nothing 


been prompted who tore it from its natural home 
and all its needful adjuncts. This zeal on David’s 
part and the people’s part must get acheck. They 
must be taught that there was something more 
about this Ark than they yet knew er thought of; 
that of itself it profited nothing; that its spirit, 
life, and power, lay in the faith with which it was 
regarded—a faith that looked up through it to 
Him whose presence it was meant to betoken. 
David and the gathered thousands of Israel must 
be taught how holy and how jealous a God he was 
who had chosen them to be His special people. It 
was a great epoch in their public history when, at 
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last united under a strong central government, the 
king was taking a first step towards the restora- 
tion of the ancient Hebrew worship. <A great 
lesson connected therewith needed to be taught. 
Looked at in itself, separate from the time and 


circumstances in which it occurred, Uzzah’s | 
offence in putting forth his hand to support the | 


tottering coffer does not appear to us to be one of 
such magnitude as to have merited the infliction 
of death. But let us remember that this whole 
affair was being conducted directly in the face of 
the clearest and most positive commands. Every 
one of these was being openly violated. ‘True, 
these commands were not of a moral, but purely 
and exclusively of a ceremonial character, having 
to do alone with the mere mode of handling the 
Ark. ‘True, the intrinsic guilt of violating any 
one of these commands was but slight as com- 
pared with that of breaking any of the moral 
precepts of the law; but true, at the same time, 
that such a flagrant breach of so many specific 
Divine instructions upon such a signal occasion 
as the inauguration of a great national religious 
movement, had it been allowed to pass unnoticed 
and unrebuked, might have been attended with 
the most disastrous results. We are led, in fact, 
to regard the death of Uzzah in the same light as 
those of Nadab and Abihu, of Ananias and Sap- 
phira. The Levitical institutions had just been 
set up when the two sons of Aaron offered the 
strange fire before the Lord; intrinsically, we 
should have said, a slight offence, but involving 
a direct invasion of that authority on which the 
whole Mosaic constitutions rested. As a warning 
to all that were to come after them that this 
authority was not one to be in any way trifled 


| with, the fire of vengeance did its terrible office; 
and bending over the blasted bodies, Moses was 
heard addressing their father Aaron, saying, 
“This is this that the Lord spake, saying, I will 
be sanctified in them that come nigh me, and 
before all the people will I be glorified.” The 
Christian Church had just been set up as a separate 
and singular community upon the earth. It had 
nothing to guard its purity but the perfect truth- 
fulness of its members. To meet existing diffi- 
culties, they had agreed among themselves as to 
a certain way of disposing of their individual 
properties. Ananias and Sapphira pretended a 
compliance with the understood condition, and 
asked admission into the Church as those who had 
so complied. They were smitten by God, that at 
the very first, and through all the Churches, there 
might be spread a salutary terror, and a great 
warning given against any one crossing the 
threshold of the Christian Church with a lie 
in his right hand. 

In both these cases, the time chosen and 
the object sought and gained go far to interpret 
the peculiar and awful judgment that was inflicted. 
It was the same with the case of Uzzah. Nor can 
we believe, had those peculiarities not attached 
to his transgression, that it had been visited in 
' such away. He was struck dead not barely on 
his own account, not solely as a punishment of his 
personal transgression, but as a solemn fore- 
warning to this new king and to all his people that 
there was not any, the least thing, that Jehovah 
their chosen God had condescended to legislate 
about which it did not become them carefully to 
inquire into and most reverently and scrupulously 
to obey. 











THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON,” 


CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE ESGAIR, 

“NE evening in autumn a figure 
PY stood at the extremity of the 
=}) Esgair, on the point familiarly 
y= called Twryn y Witch, or the 
“‘Witch’s Nose.” The signs 
both of sea and sky indi- 
cated a stormy night, and 
the wreckers were preparing their false 


Esgair, as has been said, was the ledge 
of rocks that ran the farthest into the 
sea of any on that coast—farther even 
than the promontory on which Craigavon 
Castle stood. It was difficult and even dangerous of 


lights for their diabolical work. The | 


| access, on account of the slippery nature of the rock in 
some parts, and irregularity in others ; still it was not 
unapproachable, though shunned by the superstitious 
on account of its name and the legends that apper- 
tained to it. Its highest point was a cone, sur- 
| mounted by a sort of shelf of overhanging rock, 
which looked towards the sea, and was called Cader y 
Witch, or the “ Witch’s Chair.” The back or concave 
| of this chair alone was dimly visible from the land ; 
| the hollow or front from the sea. Latterly, the 





country-folk and fishermen declared that witches, 
fairies, corpse candles, and all sorts of strange sights 
_ were visible on the Esgair. As the fairies were uni- 
versally believed in, most people imagined they 
had taken compassion on the mariners, and were 
struggling with evil, in order to save them from 
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destruction. The “little men in green” were sup- 


posed to be the souls of such human beings as 


were not good enough for heaven, nor bad enough for 


the other place, so had their purgatory here, while | 


permitted to aid in saving life and doing good. But 
their haunts were never invaded, though many a 
dweller amongst the vales and hills was said to have 
frequently seen them. 

The fairy, or witch, as may be, that stood on the 
Esgair, was clad neither in green nor black, the 
fabled colours of the species, but wore the Welsh 
costume. She—for it was a woman—was dressed 
in the striped woollen of the country manufacture. 
The short petticoat and looped-up gown not only 
enabled their wearer to climb the rocks like a roe, 
but displayed a beautifully-shaped foot and ankle, 
while the short-hooded scarlet cloak and high black 
beaver hat protected her both from sun and shower. 


The figure beneath was tall, lithe, and graceful; the | 


face—oh, what a face it was!—* beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” Bands of sun-brown hair lay below the full 
lace border of the cap, and dark straight eyebrows 
between the high white forehead and drooped eyelids. 
The cheeks were pink and round as health and youth 
could make them, while the line of features was 
straight and regular, The eyes were not visible, for 
she was bending over some object with which her 
hands were engaged. These ungloved hands were 
sunburnt, and, though delicately shaped, seemed 
not unused to labour. 

She stood near the Witch’s Chair, on what would 





have appeared to most people a dangerous ledge of 
rock, but was to her evidently a place of security. 
Here and there patches of soil dotted the Esgair, 
and she had reached one of these; so that whatever | 
the danger of her scramble, she considered herself | 


her hands and uplifting her eyes to the darkening 
sky, said aloud, “ Bless this beacon, O Lord, and 
save yonder ships from destruction; for His sake 
who stilled the tempest. Amen.” 
The upturned eyes were deeply blue and lustrous, 
and gave expression to a face of singular loveliness, 
Rising, she examined the fastenings of her lan- 
tern, and muttered, ‘‘ Once more, Carad bach.” 
Apertures were chiselled in the rock, both above 
and at the back, to receive the iron holders of the 
lantern, which were so inserted into them as to 
steady it, and which, being cast with the girders, 
were capable of resisting the winds. It was a won- 
derful contrivance, and must have cost the inventor 
much time and pains. Under no circumstances 
could the simple machinery have been seen from a 
distance without a telescope, and in the twilight 
that would not serve. That the light was at least 
dimly visible from afar was certain, because of the 
reputation the spot had suddenly again acquired for 
supernatural appearances, Will o’ the wisps, or, as 
the Welsh call them, corpse candles, are common 
enough in all damp mountainous districts; so the 
sensible may have attributed this and similar lights 
to natural causes, but the ignorant to supernatural, 
The sea raged below and the sky darkened above, 
when the young lamplighter turned from her work, 
and fearlessly re-crossed the Esgair. She was sure 
of foot as a mountain sheep, and seemed to dare the 
precipices as if they were common field-paths, She 
evidently knew every step she had best take, and in 
less than ten minutes was beyond the steep slippery 
rocks, and safe on the hill at the back. Then she 
ran up the rough mountain-road, between serried 
ranks of prickly yellow gorse and heather, across a 
sheep-path on the down where, like Scott’s Ellen, 


safe, She was stooping over some sort of hole, from | she scarcely crushed the harebell which rose “ elastic 


the opening of which she had removed a flat stone, and | 


whence she drew carefully what looked like an enor- 
mous lantern. Placing it within the Witch’s Chair, 


from her airy tread” 
to Brynhafod. 
“ Good evening, miss; I know you by your whistle. 


and finally reached the road 





she took from a large pocket, that lay beneath | Make you haste, or the storm will be upon you,”’ said 


tained a flask of oil and a wick, the other a tinder- | 
box. From these she supplied and trimmed her 
monster lantern, and with much difficulty struck a | 
light to kindle her wick. 
no lucifer-matches or such-like appliances, some skill 
was needed to strike tho flint with the steel so as to 
let the sparks fall on the tinder beneath, and produce 
the desired flame. It was, however, done success- 
fully on this occasion, and a powerful light soon 
blazed within the big lantern. 


{ 
her short tucked-up gown, two packages: one con- | 
| 
| 


In days when there were 


Happily there was | 

Had there been, 
so fragile a figure could not have stood on the 
Esgair, and the tinder would not have kept alight. 


no wind with the brooding storm. 


| 
As it was, however, our young witch managed not 


only to keep her footing, but to hang her giant 
lantern beneath the stone canopy of her chair. 


When this was done, she knelt down, and, clasping 


a cheery voice. “ We’re looking for a wreck to- 
night, and master has told us to be ready.” 

“Good night, Moses; I didn’t know I was whistling 
so loud,” was the reply. 

Our witch had been whistling a Welsh air, softly 
as a sleepy blackbird, and now turned it into a song. 
Ar hyd y Nos suddenly pierced the heavy air in a 
sweet clear treble voice. No sooner had it begun, 
however, than it was interrupted by a joyful bark, 
and a big dog was upon her. 

“Gwylfa! bad Gwylfa. 
Suppose I had fallen into the sea? Ah, Iunderstand; 


Where have you been? 


No wreck to-night, 


D 


you have been down to help. 
Gwylfa, 
“Where have you been, Daisy?” 


’ 


Here comes the rain!’ 
interrupted a 
Vou 


I have been seeking you 


voice, and a young man stood beside her. 
should not be out so late. 


ever since I came in from the field. We have been 
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obliged to stack the corn again, because of the 
threatening weather, and I worked till sunset, or I 
should have been after you before.” 

“TJ have been looking for the fairies again, Michael, 
« They 


~ 7a 7? 
says, 


laughed Daisy. 
Oh, if I could but 
and catch one, and bring her home, and put her in 


But how it pours!” 


as Mr. Ap Adam 
keep me from harm. see them, 
—in—a lantern ! 

“Take my arm, Daisy, and let us run.” 

“Oh, Michael, you know you must not run. And 
now you will catch cold again, and it will be my 
fault. Mother told me not to let you be out in the 
yain. If you have another of those horrible blisters, 
and have to be bled, I shall never, never forgive 
myself.” 

Michael and Daisy hurried through the rain, arm- 
in-arm, and finally reached Brynhafod, followed by 
Gwylfa. 
Pennant and Marget. 

“What have you been about, Daisy ? 


They were met in the passage by Mrs. 
” asked the 
one. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Miss Daisy,” began the 
other, “if you get wet you shall be drying your 
own clothes.’’ 

“Oh, mother, I was only caught in the rain just 
in the road. Now, don’t scold, Marget, I will dry 
them all myself—but look to Michael,” replied Daisy, 
whispering the last part of the sentence aside to 
Marget. 

She ran up to her room, while Marget got pos- 
session of Michael. 

Doubtless the reader knew from the first, despite 
the cunning of the writer, that the witch on the 
Esgair was Daisy. 

And the maiden was assuredly a witch and a 


t and 


daisy in one—the witch in the scarlet cloak 
conical hat; the daisy when they were removed. 
Her delicate cheeks were pink and white, her 
pretty lace cap had pink ribbons in it, and her 
muslin apron was white as daisy petals. The furni- 
ture of her little room was also of white dimity; 
while a pink patchwork quilt of a most elaborate 
pattern covered the bed. 

“Tt will be a horrible night,” she said, glancing 
«Shall Carad 
Why will the 
He can’t be 


out of the window that faced the sea. 
or the wreckers have the best of it? 
earl keep that light in his tower ? 
dressing for dinner, or undressing for bed.” 

She ran down to the hall, where she was greeted 
by old Farmer Pennant, who had been ruminating 
in the chimney-corner, with— Ah, my Eye of Day, 
thou hast been much backbitten by thy elders! Why 
dost stop out in the rain?” 

“T am not very wet, grandfather,” she cried, as 
she kissed the old man. 

He was still hale as ever, though perhaps his hair 
was whiter than of old. 
the front door, and Daisy ran to open it. 

* Will you give an old man shelter, Miss Daisy 


There was a loud knock at 


999 


| the wreckers ! 


' pale, and thoughtful-looking. 


\ 


said a voice. “I shall never reach the castle in 
this rain.” 

What ! 
Grand- 


“Madoc, dear old Madoc, come in. you 
have your harp? then you shall play for us. 
father, is it not delightful ? ” 

A white-haired old man, bending under the weight 
of a harp, staggered into the hall, He was nomi- 
nally the castle harper, for even into the present 
century the Welsh. nobility and country gentry 
maintained their harpist, who played in the hall, 
during dinner. The earl’s stipend was not large, 
and Madoc sometimes earned money elsewhere, by 
playing at the neighbouring farms. 

‘Put down your harp and come and dry yourself 
Pennant. “’Tis 


We're near eighty, 


man,” said old Farmer almost 
time you and I stopped work. 
and when you die of age, I shall quake for fear.” 

* You'll neither of you die yet a while. Give me 
that damp neckerchief, Madoc,” said Daisy, taking 
a piece of swathing yellow calico from the old 
man’s neck, and hanging it before the blazing fire. 
* How does the sea sound to-night ?” 

“Fearfully rough. Wind rising north-east,” re- 
plied Madoc. 


“On purpose to blow the ships on the quick- 


, 


sands,” returned Daisy, pettishly, “just to favour 


” 


“Thee must not say that, child. Thou knowest 


who holds the tempest in the hollow of His hand,” 


| remarked the farmer. 


But the wrecks are so awful; 
I cannot bear them.” 


“Yes, grandfather. 
the drowned men so horrible. 

Michael came in. He had grown into a man—thin, 
His hair was black 
and long, his eyes large and lustrous. It was no 
wonder that his poor mother was always anxious 
about him—she, who had lost so many children from 
that His eyes 
turned instinctively on Daisy. 

“You did not get wet, dear?” he said. 

“No, Michael; and if I had I should not have 
I am so strong, and love the wind and 
Is father at 


mountain scourge, consumption. 


minded. 
rain so much, that nothing hurts me. 
the bay ?” 

“He is on the look-out somewhere. Madoc, are 
there lights about among the cliffs?” asked Michael. 

“TI saw none to-night. But what is the fire on 
the Esgair that the fishermen talk of? Farmer 
Morris told me that Twm the oyster dredger told 
him it had saved a brig from Cardiff on the night 
of the last storm.” 

‘** Doubtless it is the Lord’s fire,” replied Mr. Pen- 
nant, reverently. ‘ Where evil is, good comes to 
counteract.” 

Daisy’s face flushed, and she went toward the 
door. 

“ Where are you going, Daisy ?”’ said Michael, who 
was always watching her. 

“To get Madoc something hot to drink, and see 
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after dry clothes for father. Then we will have some 
music, 

She disappeared. 

“Bless her, she gets prettier every day!” ex- 
claimed Madoc, “All the youths of the country- 
side are in love with her.” 

“Too young—too young and hot-headed to think 
of love yet a while, she’s scarcely seventeen,” said 
the old farmer, while Michael’s pale face grew paler. 
He bestirred himself, however, to .place Madoc’s 
harp near the old man in the chimney-corner, and to 
fetch his own from the parlour, which he put at a 
little distance. Daisy soon returned with the hot 
drink, which Madoc swallowed with all his heart. 

“Thou drinkest as thou playest, man, in earnest,” 
laughed the farmer ; “I wish I could see our Michael 
do that.” 

“Now, Madoc, you must play,” said Daisy, impera- 
tively. “ You first, then Michael, then both together. 
It is delightful! We can forget the storm. Hark 
how it blows! But there are no guns, as when I was 
cast ashore, mother fach !” 

The girl shuddered. She knew all of her history 
that was known, and was never tired of making Mrs. 
Pennant recite the story of her adoption at the farm, 

Madoc began to play, and Marget stole in and 
took her favourite seat on the settle, while Mrs. Pen- 
nant went to her accustomed stool in the chimney- 
corner, knittinginhand. Daisy sat down beside her, 
and leaning her elbow on her knee, her cheek on her 
hand, listened; while the old farmer moved round 
his arm-chair, and Michael stood by his own harp, 
attentive to Madoc, gazing at Daisy. When the 
aged harper ceased, Michael, at a word from Daisy, 
began to play ; and then, as if inspired by their own 
music and the Welsh airs they loved so well, they 
played together. 

““Now, Eye of Day, sing us “ Llwyn On,” said 
Mr. Pennant. 

“Play you, Michael,” said Madoc; and the young 
man struck a few chords as an accompaniment, 

Daisy’s clear fresh voice rang through the hall. 
It was not quite uncultivated, and she, like Michael, 
had picked up a little music from old Madoc. When 
she ceased the men clapped their hands, and the 








harper asked, “Is that the song you sang to my 
Lady Mona?” 

“I have sung her many, Madoc. 
how she is? ” replied Daisy. 

“They say she is no better, and that my lord is 
going to London with her by-and-by.” 

“Hush, there is father!” exclaimed Daisy, start- 
ing up and running to the door. “ What of the 
ships?” she added, as David Pennant entered to- 
gether with the moonlight. 

“Safe! Past the Esgair! 
little Daisy.” 

“Thank God!” cried the girl, clasping her hands, 
and hurrying away to hide her emotion. 

She and Marget laid the supper, while Mrs. Pennant 
dozed in her favourite corner. 

“You said we were past work, master, just now,” 
quietly remarked the harper; ‘the earl thinks so 
too; his lordship wants to get rid of me.” 

“There’s always a home for you at Brynhafod,” 
returned old Mr. Pennant. “But the earl won't 
turn you away for very shame.” 

“He gets nearer and nearer every day,” whispered 
Madog, as if afraid of being heard. 

“They say the young lord is a fine pull upon him,” 
said David Pennant. “ Well, Daisy, but you've 
given us a grand supper in honour of Madoc.” 

She had indeed made the board groan with good 
cheer, and stood to contemplate it with evident 
delight. Michael stood by her, and, when they all 
sat down to supper, seated himself by her side. 

The old farmer still said grace, and allowed no one 
but himself to lead family worship ; so when supper 
was over, and cleared away, the household assembled 
as usual for reading and prayer. His voice faltered 
when he put up a special petition for the absent, 
but resumed its strength when he offered praise for 
the stilling of the tempest. 

“Now, Madoc, strike up the Old Hundredth,” he 
said, when they rose from their knees ; and all stood 
to join in the grand and familiar psalm. 

Large tears were in Daisy’s eyes as, putting her 
hand into Mrs. Pennant’s, she murmured, “Oh, 
mother, if Carad were but here!” 

(To be continued.) 


Do you know 


No wreck, to-night, 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Genesis i. 
NTRODUCTION. The story of the 
creation being familiar it will not be 
necessary to enter into all the minute 
details. The object of this lesson is 
rather to show God’s character as 
shown in the manner and purpose of creation exem- 
plified by the story. 
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THIRD SERIES. 


No. 3. THE CREATION. 


I. Tue Woritp NoT YET MADE. (Read verses 1, 2.) 
Let the children try and imagine perfect emptiness: 
have seen an empty room, but it had walls; an 
empty space, but there was a floor, sky, and air. 
Give an idea of utter blankness and darkness. Was 
there anything then? God, who had no beginning, 
has always been. (See Ps. xc. 2.) Out of this nothing 
was to come all things. 
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II. THe WorRuLD BEING MADE. (1) The first three 
days. (Read 3—13.) What comes now into the 
empty space? Heavens and earth. Not as seen 
now, but unformed; without sea and land divided ; 
without sun and stars. 
Of what were they made, and how? 


obeyed? God commands, and everything obeys; 
world comes out of nothing? What does this show ? 
What kind of power? 
do everything. Therefore call it almighty. 


So darkness and light continue to divide one day 
from another—mark time. 

What happened on the second day? Explain the 
firmament as meaning the air around and above us. 
Let the children name the different kinds of air they 
have seen—frosty air, from their mouths in winter; 
fogs in autumn, mists, &c. Sometimes in wet air 
cannot distinguish between earth, air, and sky; so 
were all really mixed till divided on second day. 
Clouds full of water sent to float about above, the 
other waters kept below. The waters being divided 
from each other, what was divided next? Show a 


map of the world to prove that about one-third is | 


land; show, also, how all the five oceans are con- 
nected. Of what use is that? How do we travel by 
land? First must make roads, and then carriages to 
goon them; but how do we travel on the sea? Want 
nothing but a boat and wind to move it; therefore 
the ocean the great highway for all nations. 

Now, what is the earth made to produce? Let 
children name some of the things—grasses, vege- 
tables, flowers, and fruits. How is each herb and 
tree said to produce fruit? Ask the children what 
they expect where sow an acorn, or mustard seed, or 
plant a cutting of a laurel, &c. Does it ever pro- 
duce any other kind? Each always distinct; no 
mixture, no confusion. How regularly and orderly 
all things are done! What does this show? Yes, 
wisdom—great and without limit. Shall see this 
more clearly still. (2) The second three days. (Read 
1427.) Again, ask what was made on the first 
day? how the light is arranged? what for the day 
and what for the night ? Tell children how wise men 
can calculate exactly the movements of the sun, moon, 
and stars; times of rising and setting, &c.—all 
move in such exact order. Now turn to fifth day. 
So far earth is parted from the water ; earth covered 


with grass and herbs, &c.; light given in regular | 


How have they come there? | 
Contuast the | 
power of man’s words and God’s. Man can com- | 
mand, threaten, promise, influence, &c.; is he always 


Surely a power that can | 
(Gen. | 
xvii, 1.) What came on the world that first day ? | 


' 
\ 


order. What, then, is wanting? So now the word 
goes forth. Picture the fishes now in shoals in the 
sea; the air swarming with insects and filled with 
| birds, each after his kind, and all very good. Once 
more night comes over. Five days have passed : 
what is still wanting ? So on sixth day are seen the 
cattle on a thousand hills; sheep grazing, horses 
feeding on the grass; camels, oxen, all animals for 
use of man. At last, man himself. What are God’s 
words now? (ver. 26.) In whose image is man 
made? and for what purpose? To rule over this 
earth; to till it, and dress it, and keep it in its 
beauty; to rule over the animals. What did God 
give man? The use of all on the earth, and the power 
over all on the earth. 
| III. THe WoRLD FINISHED. Now let the children 
see what all this teaches about God. They will at 
| Once say (1) His power. Apply this to show how this 
| power still works, in keeping all still in their places. 
| Sun still shines, earth still brings forth fruit, &c. 
By this power we are upheld, and when the same 
| word speaks we die. (Ps.civ. 29.) (2) His wisdom. 
| Point out how all was done in order: light made first 
| (on first day) ; then sun (on fourth); earth parted 
| from waters (on second); then inhabitants of air 
and water (on fifth); land and vegetation (on third); 
then animals and man (onsixth). Remind how often 
we make mistakes, do things in wrong order, &c. 
God always right. Remind how this wisdom still 
ready to guide us in all things needful. (3) His love. 
What is said about all the things made? Why good, 
but because God is good? Show how God has given 
things not merely for use but for pleasure; e.g., food 
to eat, not merely plain bread enough to keep us 
alive, but fruit to please taste. So with all senses; 
delightful sounds, music of birds, sea on shore, &c. ; 
fragrant smells, &c. All this speaks of a God of 
love getting earth ready for His creatures. Surely 
man will love Him in return. Earth, notwithstand- 
ing sin, still much very good. Man still something 
of God’s image. 
Practrcat. Show how this shall teach us to 
adore God as almighty, and to love as tender Father 
doing all things well. 


Questions to be answered. 
. Describe the work of the first three days. 
. Describe the work of the second three days. 
. Compare the two sets of days together. 
. What three things do we learn about God? 
. What practical lesson may we-learn ? 
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often but a sorry sight, things she is 
ashamed to show—poor finery, a yellow- 
backed novel, unmended ragged under- 
clothes. She has a dress with flounces, 
ribbons and a bonnet like her mistress’s, but she has 


neither stockings nor petticoats, neither staff nor | 


She 
leisure, but she can’t sew or knit. 


scrip for her future journey. has hours of 
She may waste 
her mistress’s substance and sell it from the doors, 
but she has no knowledge of honest thrift that will 


help her as a poor man’s wife, or save her perhaps | 


from the workhouse inher oldage. And in the chest 


of Christine there also lie other treasures, evidences | 


of her faithful service and blameless conversation. 
There is a corner, more sacred than the others, 
where are laid her Bible and her hymn-book, her 
Schiller’s poems, besides some other trifles, gifts, 
and keepsakes, tokens of kindness and goodwill from 
former mistresses. Christine has small enough wages 
—£8 a year—but she has nevertheless laid by money, 
and when she marries will have something wherewith 
Christine’s life, we 
see, is humble and hardworking, but still not in- 
coherent. 


to buy house-linen and geschirr. 


She renders true service, but her mistress 
is her friend, and she receives her measure of kind- 
ness, help, and protection, in return for her cheerful 
service of mind and body. Her mistress talks with 
her, and consults her about their mutual welfare; 
she takes an intercst in that trunk of Christine’s, 
and gives out from time to time, a hand of yarn, or 
a yard or two of calico from her own cupboard, to 
swell the little store, Mistress and maid view their 
joint engagement as a bond into which the sacred 
ties of humanity enter; and that Providence which 
sanctions every earthly association made under the 
broad law of love and goodwill, and disowns all the 
base mercenary greed of bargains made without it, 
blesses this simple bond of service, and makes its 
commonplace blossom and grow sweet. 
When Christine came to take her place in the house- 
hold where we knew her, she entered the door, and 
standing on the threshold, said, “Is this, then, my 
gracious lady?” advanced, and seriously kissing the 
hand held out, said simply, “God, then, bless and 
preserve my service to you, gnidige Frau.” 

And, indeed, that simple prayer seemed answered, 
for the service rendered was that of affectionate and 
loyal fidelity, gratefully cherished and remembered 
by those she served. 


duties 


Such a woman as Christine is perhaps not to be 
taken as a universal type. Her faithfulness and 


loyalty were no uncommon qualities, but her intelli- 





gence and education were beyond those which a 


Her thrift was no 
peculiar virtue, but her faculties were cultivated, and 


German maid ordinarily possesses. 


| 


N MAID —IIL 


HE English maid’s box, alas! contains | there was an originality in her methods that sur. 
passed the efforts of mere zeal. 


Her former mis. 
tress had been the Frau Rithin—a lady living 
within the sacred limits of the Court circle, in a 
small residence in town, on about six pounds a year, 
Christine had here been in daily contact with a 
really cultivated and intelligent woman. They had 
both bent their united energies to the task of making 
that slender income not only embrace the simple 
necessities of the Frau Riithin’s life, but take within 
its elastic compass the education of a poor nephew of 
the late Riith’s, and several other modest charities 
beside. ‘There was the dinner for the poor widow of 
the shoemaker and her five children to be supplied 
every ‘'uesday, and the orphan grandchild of the blind 
old woman to be clothed. What contriving, what cheer- 
ful energetic work of mind and hand it took to do all 
this! What cannot two energetic, happy women do 
to meet difficulties! Christine sat on the stool by the 
stove in her mistress’s drawing-room of winter even- 
ings to save the kitchen fire; Christine made the soap 
for household use herself, 
overshoes wherewith Christine could walk to market 
through the snow without injuring her shoes. So they 
had worked on together, none of their thrift and 
economies casting the slightest shadow of humiliation 
upon them ; both, in fact, maintaining their dignity in 
perfect simplicity. The Frau Riithin entertained her 
friends, the various Baroninnens and Grifinnens, with 
quiet elegance and ease, and Christine served up the 
excellent little supper to the gracious ladies with 
honest pride. 

And was there not more true dignity in all this 
than in aping the modes and hours of persons above 
you in rank ; of giving dinners beyond your means; of 
entertaining your visitors with stories against your 
servants; and, finally, having the proud satisfaction of 
saying with charming indifference, “ I know nothing 
about dinner tillit is on the table;” or, ‘Oh, I really 
don’t know what baby takes now, I leave all that 
kind of thing to nurse.” 

We are not among those who think that domestic 


Her mistress made warm 


matters are the only interests which women should 
have, The saying of Byron, that no woman should 
read more than her Bible and her cookery-book we 
think worthy of the poet whose genius seemed to 
find its principal inspiration in the vexation of 
finding that all the universe could not be spared 
to meet his own selfish requirements. We would 
indeed rather believe that a wider and more generous 
interest in the affairs of the country would only tend 
to make women wiser mistresses, mothers, and wives. 
We should say, as a rule, that women who are wise 
administrators in their own households have usually 
minds and sympathies alive also to their country’s 
good, and those large social and moral questions which 
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more and more are entering into the field of 
politics. 

A woman who is interested in ruling and ordering 
her home will find that her intellect will have little 
opportunity of rusting. Her heart will be principally 
occupied within the borders of her household, it is 
true, but it will find changes constantly opening into 
the wider interests of the time. Serious and noble 
aims are not incompatible with the work of a true 
housewife, but puerile occupations and desires, that 
narrow the mind and blunt all feeling, these are 
And if 


we should be asked to sum up in one word the power 


the enemies to domestic unity and order. 
that has worked most mischief in English homes, we 


should say—Fashion. Fashion, the hundred-headed 
Gorgon, that changes oftener than the moon, and leads 
its miserable followers a weary will-o’-the-wisp dance 


of folly and madne By it women are tempted to 
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lose their time and health, their dignity, and their 
modesty; for it they will throw away the peace, and 
comfort, and well-being of those about them ; and to 
merely look aud dress like other people, and have the 
habits of fashionable life, they will sacrifice all the 
And 
while a mistress is neglecting her household and 
giving her whole strength to making an appearance 


solid and substantial comforts of their homes. 


beyond her husband’s means, giving entertainments 
when she oughtto be in the kitchen or nursery, 
leaving to servants what she and she alone can do 
rightly, is it wonderful if she finds vexation and 

task? While she 


appearance and manners of persons 


is the 


above 


confusion in her aping 
her in 
fortune or rank, can she blame her maids if they 
neglect their duties and find their chief pleasure in 
wearing gay bonnets and trying to look something 


different from what they really are ? 
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BY THE HON, MRS. GREENE, AUTHOR 
CHAPTER III, | 
29 T was a long three weeks to wait until the | 


~ 


\ 
i 


chickens placed under the yellow hen could 


come out, and during this time Harry 
Galbraith avoided his friend Miller’s 


pany in every way in his power, and even 


com- 


relinquished his much-prized afternoon game of foot- 
ball rather than come in contact with one whose 
presence made him feel nervous and ill at ease. 

Harry had never questioned Jenkins any further 
with respect to the two eggs so mysteriously lettered, 
but, for all that, the suspicion of unfair dealing 
gained ground each day in strength. 

It was not a very easy matter to keep clear of 
Miller, and in order to do so Harry Galbraith had to 
deny himself other pleasures as well as the daily 
game of football, and chief among these was the im- 
possibility of spending any time in the garden at the 
back of the house, which until now had been his 
favourite retreat, for there he kept his tame tortoise 
and hedgehog, and, in the stable beyond, his lop- 
eared rabbits. It was only when Miller had been 
seen going out by the front door that Harry could 
venture out amongst his favourites, for otherwise 
Miller would be sure to be at the window, and if at 
the window, he might ask uncomfortable questions, 


or say uncomfortable things; and it was with a 
feeling of intense relief that Harry heard, early on a 
Saturday morning, that Miller had gone out for the 
day, or at least he would not be home till quite late 
in the evening; and as it happened to be a holiday 
at the school, it was doubly fortunate for Harry, and 
he looked forward with relief to the thoughts of a 
day to be spent in the company of his pets, far from | 


the observing eye of his evil-disposed neighbour, 


AND WHAT CAME OF 


THEM. 


Or “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” ETC. 


Harry wanted also to build a new rabbit-hutch for 
some of his numerous favourites, so, with a tool-box 
under one arm and a couple of planks of wood under 
the other, he sallied out into the garden, where a 
bright sun was shining so pleasantly as almost to 
make one forget that it was winter-time. 

Jenkins was not in the garden when Harry first 
entered it, and he felt quite a relief at the absence 
of one whose cunning face had latterly filled him 
with such unpleasant forebodings; but this freedom 
of thought and action was not to last long, for 
scarcely had he placed his knee on one of the planks, 
and began to saw it across, than the stable-door 
opened, and Jenkins, with an ugly grin on his face, 
drew near to speak to him. 

“I’ve grand news for you this morning, Master 
Harry, and no mistake,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, 


while he rubbed his horny palms together and leered 


| unpleasantly in the direction of Miller’s house. 


“Well, what?” asked Harry, impatiently. “I 


want to get this hutch finished before night, and 


| these winter days are so short.” 


22 


“It’s long enough to hear my news, at any rate, 
replied Jenkins, in the same unpleasant whisper. 
“ Bill Symonds has just told me the fine London clutch 
of eggs has turned out a regular no go—not a bird 
in one o’ the shells; and the young master next door 
was in such a taking he actually cried, so he did, with 
the disappointment, and his father has taken him off 
to spend a day in the country somewhere, just to 
baffle his mind a bit, and put the thought of it all 
out of his head.” 

“Not one chicken out of t 
Harry, open-mouthed. ‘* Poor 
cheats those London fellows must be 


1 7 9. or 
he whole set?” gasped 


Miller! what awful 


> 
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“Poor Miller! poor Miller, indeed!” repeated 
Jenkins, sneeringly ; “he can’t be so badly off as all 
that if he could afford to send two guineas to London 
for a dozen o’ eggs, and not even the baker’s dozen 
in return, which is the right number to set, after all. 
No, no, it just serves him right, trying to get the 
upper hand o’ us, and I’m not a whit sorry for him— 
not a whit; and well I knew not one of them eggs 
would come out, for that matter.” 

“Why, how could you know anything about it?” 
asked Harry, leaning on his saw, and looking anxiously 
into Jenkins’ face.” 

“How couldI know? Why, didn’t Bill show them 
to me himself?” And Jenkins turned away some- 
what nervously from his young master’s earnest 
gaze. 

“ But how would looking at them tell you ?”’ con- 
tinued Harry, uneasily. 

“ Easy enough; besides, Bill took them out one by 
one, and gived them into my own hands, and I knew 
right well, by the way they rattled inside o’ the shell, 
so I did, that they’d never come to anything. I said 
so at the time,” continued Jenkins, boastingly, “ and 
I said so when I seed them first of all in the little 
hamper of moss. At the first glint o’ my eyeI 
knew as how they’d never come to no good; and Bill 
Symonds says as how young Master Miller said you 
was on no account to know he had sent for ’em, and 
how he was going to rear ’em.” 

“That sounds rather shabby, don’t it, now?” 
observed Harry, thoughtfully. 

“Aye, don’t it? However, as I was saying, 
yesterday morning, or, I believe, the evening before, 
the grand town eggs ought to have come out, as 
their full three weeks was up, but the greenhorn 
said he would give them a day’s law before he would 
touch one, as no doubt they might be a trifle stale, 
but this morning, when he came down and found not 
a single chick was out, he broke the eggs one by one, 
and every single one o’ them was quite fusty and 
bad. And now I asks you to guess what his first 
word was,” 

“What?” said Harry, scarcely conscious that he 
spoke. 

“Why, he says, ‘I’m so awful glad I never told 
Harry Galbraith I had got ’em;’ and looking straight 
up at Bill Symonds, he says, ‘ you are sure you never 
said a word to Jenkins or Master Galbraith about 
’em?’ and Bill, 0’ course, answered up as how he 
never had, good, bad, or indifferent, and so he just 
rubbed his sleeve-arm across his eyes a couple o’ 
times, and got up and walked away, and told Bill to 
throw the shells outside somewhere, and take the 
hen off the nest; and he went right into the house, 
and did not come out again till he and the old chap 
rattled off in the trap together.” 

Harry’s face flushed crimson as he listened to this 
long recital, and, when Jenkins had finished speaking, 
he threw down the saw, and turned away from the 





unpleasant contemplation of the small cunning eyes 
and freckled face. ‘It was a shame of Bill to tel] 
such a lie!’”’ he murmured to himself; “ but it was 
a horrid shame of Miller, also, to try and outdo me, 
and what proves he knew it was shabby, is the very 
fact of his being so afraid of my hearing about it!” 

And yet while Harry talked thus to himself, and 
argued the case in his favour, there was a cold mis. 
giving lurking in his heart of hearts that all was not 
| so bad on Miller’s part as he was trying to make it 
| out; the very fact of Jenkins siding so strongly 
against him could not but influence the better side 
of Harry’s nature, for day by day the evil aspect of 
Jenkins’ character was showing itself more plainly, 
and Harry was beginning to think his parents were 
not so far wrong in warning him against such com. 
panionship, though, as yet, they had not the slightest 
inkling of the gardener’s real disposition, for it is 
needless to say that if they had known it his stay in 
their employment would not have extended beyond 
the hour in which they first discovered it. 

(To be continued.) 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

41. What miracles did Jesus perform without first 
being requested to do so by the persons concerned 
therein ? 

42. The title “ Holy Land ” is only once mentioned 
in Scripture.—Quote passage. 

43. Which of the apostles was the first to believe 
in Christ’s resurrection ? 

44, What was the daily sacrifice offered to God by 
the Jews in the Tabernacle ? 

45. In what way does the conduct of the apostles, 
before and after our Lord’s resurrection, tend to 
prove the truth of that event ? 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 80. 

28. They fetched water for David from the well 
at Bethlehem, having to fight their way through the 
host of the Philistines in order to do this (1 Chron. 
xi, 15—19). 

29. Lot, when he chose the well-watered and 
fertile plains of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. xiii. 
10). 

30. “Then the king said, What title is that that 
I see? And the men of the city told him, It is the 
| sepulchre of the man of God, which came from 

Judah, and proclaimed these things that thou hast 

| done against the altar of B-‘hel ” (2 Kings xxiii. 17). 

31, “For we have found this man a pestilent 

| fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the Jews 

throughout the world, and a ringleader of the sect 
| of the Nazarenes” (Acts xxiv. 5). 

32. By turning the shadow of the sun-dial of 
Ahaz ten degrees backward (Isaiah xxxviii. 8). 

33. Compare Exod. xxviii. 30, and Numb. xxvii, 21. 

34. Numb. xxviii. 18—23. 
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PAULINE. 


A, 

ENN the dreary evening of a dull November | two young ladies and their luggage were deposited 
€) day, when the lamps glared faintly with a | at the door. Then the door ‘opened, and a flood 
“A” misty yellow, a cab drew up before one of | of light streamed out into the night air, giv- 
the houses in an old-fashioned London square, and | ing a cheery promise of welcome that was not 
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contradicted, for the two girls, ascending the wide 
staircase, were met on the landing by a tall stately 
lady, whose statcliness gave way as soon as she 
saw them, and she embraced them warmly, with 
alternate kisses and tears. 

“ Aunt Mathilde,” exclaimed the younger and 
darker of the two, “how glad I am to see you!” 

“And I also,” echoed her companion. “ How 
can I ever thank you enough for giving me 
this great pleasure!; When Madame said that 
Mrs. Stanmore had invited me also, I could net 
believe it.” 


‘*Call me Aunt Mathilde, if you please, my | 


dear,” said Mrs. Stanmore, whilst the tears stood 
in her eyes, and her lips quivered. 

The girl looked up in surprise; she had never 
seen the stately lady before. 

“T knew your grandmother,” answered Mrs. 
Stanmore, abruptly; “we were once like sisters. 
And now, as you have had a long journey, and 


must be in need of refreshment, go and take off | 


your wraps, and make haste down to tea.” 
Then the girls went away, and the stately old 


lady sat down by the drawing-room fire. She | 


ap back in her chair, and closed her eyes. 

‘So like Paul,” she murmured. 
child working away in a boarding-school! That 
must not be if I can help it. Paul and Nina’s 
grandchild. I don’t wonder that Milly took a 
fancy to her. If she returns after the holidays it 
will be her own fault and not mine.” 


So mused the lady of the house; and her thoughts | 


went back to the days when she and the French 


girl’s grandmother had been sworn allies, until | 


love stepped in and made a quarrel, and they 
never spoke again. It was the old story. Two 
girls in love with the same hero, and he chose 
one, and the other was left disconsolate. Dis- 


consolate only for a time, for Mathilde de Brenil | 


married an Englishman, to whom she became 
—_ attached. 


f Paul and his wife she lost sight. They, 


a r a struggle with poverty, both died, and | 


Mrs. Stanmore had well-righ forgotten them, | 


“Paul's grand- | 


school-girl friendship. I have often thought that I 
should like to see the place again—the old conyent- 
looking school-house, the public gardens, the 
soldiers, and the students. Ah! I remember every 
stone of the place. I believe I should have made 
a pilgrimage there if I had not been too old to go 
so far alone.” 

“Go now, Aunt Mathilde, and take us with you,” 
said Mildred, suddenly, whilst Pauline’s eyes shone 
with a great light, though she said nothing. 

“We might manage it in Pauline’s holidays,” 
continued Mildred; “she has two months at mid. 
summer.” 
| ‘ Pauline will have no more holidays,” 
Mrs. Stanmore, shortly. 

* Poor Pauline !,” ejaculated Mildred. 

“That is to say,” explained Mrs. Stanmore, “she 
will have no occasion for any. I have arranged 
that she shall not go back to Madame, and that I 
| shall have two children instead of one to live 

with me.” 

Mildred sprang up and clapped her hands; 
then she kissed Mrs. Stanmore vehemently, 
| saying that “she was the dearest best Aunt 
| Mathilde that ever lived, and was repaying good 
for evil, for Paul had certainly behaved very 
badly.” 
| « Nonsense,” 
| that to do with it?” 
| Pauline had listened in bewilderment, and now 


returned 


said Aunt Mathilde; “ what has 


was sobbing at Mrs. Stanmore’s feet. 

“It is foy Pauline to say yes or no,” said Mrs. 
| Stanmore, gently stroking the girl’s hair. 
| “Yes, yes, yes!” exclaimed Mildred, “ of course 
| it is yes.” 
| “You are too good, madame——” began the 
French girl. 

* Aunt Mathilde, if you please,” interrupted 
Mrs. Stanmore; “and I am not good. It is all 
| as it should be; and I have not so much to be 


| angry for after all, since my life has been full of 


happiness.” 
“Yes, it is indeed all as it should be; andin the 
summer we will go to Hochfeld,” added Mildred. 


when suddenly the name of the little French | 


governess struck her, and the result was that 
Pauline Valency was invited to London for the 
Christmas holidays. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE PAST. 
Tue girls in their comfortable bed-rooms discussed 
their reception. And as days crept on, in the 
delightful twilight hour before the lamps were 
lighted, bit by bit of the past was unrolled ; and 
Aunt Mathilde found herself growing younger 
through the history of her = life. 


“Tt was at Hochfeld,” she said, “that your 
? ? 


grandmother and I were at school, and formed a 


HOCHFELD. 
_Ir was exactly as Mrs. Stanmore had described it, 
in spite of the many years that had been added to 
|itsage. The growthit had made had not effaced 
' its old landmarks; and Aunt Mathilde and the 
girls made satisfactory expeditions, and paused at 
different points of interest. 

The school-house was a school-house no longer, 
but was turned into a pension; and here Mrs. 
Stanmore took up her abode in a pretty suite of 
rooms looking upon the old garden, not altered 
from former days, with the fountain and sun-dial 
in their old places. 
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— 
The university, too, had not changed its position, 


and 


nor the old church, nor the public gardens ; 
many 2 
days contained good friends of Aunt Mathilde. 

“Here,” said she, waving her parasol energeti- 
cally in the direction of a flight of steps-—“ here 
your grandmother and I stood and watched the 
torchlight procession at poor Herman Rozenhain’s 
funeral ;” and as she spoke her parasol struck a 
young lieutenant of cavalry, who was 
leisurely along the street, full in the face. 

« A thousand pardons !” said she. 

But the poor lieutenant was for the 
blinded; the blow had been sharp, and the eye 
already showed symptoms of swelling. 

Aunt Mathilde was indismay. What could she 


moment 


house was pointed out as having in old} 


she took it to her own room, and no one ever 
saw it again. 


So it went on. Mildred and the lieutenant were 


| on friendlier terms than ever, and she never seemed 


walking 


do? She was profuse in apologies and explanations. 


The lieutenant accepted the situation pleasantly; | 


cards were exchanged, and he promised to call 
upon her the next day and report himself. 

And not only the next day, but very frequently, 
did he find his way to the old pension with the 
charming garden, for Lieutenant von Alten was 
far from home, and had not many acquaintances 
at Hochfeld. 


Mrs. Stanmore found him very delightful 


and 
very useful, for he was ready to accompany her 
and her nieces—-as she called both girls—any- 
where and everywhere. 

Mildred did not hesitate to express her favour- 
able opinion of him, and was on the best possible 
terms at once. Pauline was more reserved in her 
praises. 

‘You will not speak well of him because he is 
the enemy of your country,” said Mildred, laugh- 
ing. “You would not fall 
worlds, so you keep out of the way and leave him 


in love with him for 
to me, as I am influenced by no such revengeful 
dispositions.” 

Pauline blushed, and answered, a little warmly, 
“T can scarcely forgive the Prussians.” 


DOUBTFUL. 
Aunt Maruitpe said nothing, but she began to 
have misgivings. Was the old story of herself and 


Nina going to be played out overagain? Some- 


so happy as when he was near; they had their 
lively jokes together, and sang duets, and sirolled 


under the lime-trees ; whilst there was a restraint 
between him and Pauline, although at times it 


seemed as if he were anxious to win her favour. 

Aunt Mathilde became more and more bewildered, 
and at length decided it would be best to quit 
Hochfeld before matters grew more serious. 

“ And what shal! I do without my lieutenant? 
asked Mildred. “Oh, Aunt Mathilde, you cannot 
be so cruel as to spoil all my pleasure! Do stay 
a little longer !” 


” 





A SURPRISE. 


LIEUTENANT VON ALTEN was overwhelmed with 


| sorrow when he heard of Mrs. Stanmore’s deter- 


times she thought the lieutenant liked one girl, | 


sometimes the other, and sometimes she doubted 
if he cared for either. 

If he brought bouquets, Mildred’s was presented 
with many pretty speeches, whilst Pauline’s was 
laid down hesitatingly, as if he thought it impro- 
bable that she would care to accept it. 


Certainly Aunt Mathilde had detected him, in the | 


midst of his gay speeches to Mildred, g 
furtively to sce if Pauline had noticed his flowers. 
But Pauline simply thanked him, and never even 
touched the bouquet until he had departed; then 


glancing | 


mination. He had been in a dream, and had 
imagined, as people usually do in that condition, 
that his dream would last for ever; but this sud- 
den announcement had effectually awakened him. 

He was standing on the balcony outside Mrs. 
Stanmore’s window, waiting for the return of the 
Presently 
r opened, and some person 
Not one of those he wished 
to see, he thought, for he had stationed himself so 
as to command all the approaches to the house; 
therefore he did not move, and the person drew a 
chair up to the table, and began to write. Then 
It was Pauline. 
Pauline started. 

“* Mademoiselle,” said he, “I am happy to find 
you alone. It is so sudden, this going away. Oh, 
mademoiselle! you must know—you must have 
seen. You are kind—your heart will plead—you 
will have pity!” 

He was much agitated; but Pauline, who had 
been nerving herself for what she expected must 
come, answered quietly, “ Certainly; I will help 
you to the utmost. You may depend upon me.” 

The lieutenant looked as though he did not 


party, who had gone out for a walk. 
the sitting-room do 
came into the room. 


he was tempted to glance inside. 
In a moment he was at her side. 


quite comprehend, and he went on as well as his 
agitation would permit. 

“ Mademoiselle must surely know my heart— 
my love!” 

“T have never doubted it. 
of it.” 

* Mildred!” exclaimed Lieutenant von Alten. 
“Tt is not of her, but of yourself I would speak. 
Is it possible you have not known!” 

And as he spoke a new light fell upon Pauline, 
and she read aright much that she had misinter- 
preted. And for a moment a great joy filled her 
heart, but it was only for a moment, the next, a 
chill ran through her, and she started up with a 


Mildred is worthy 
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cry of distress. It was the old story over again; 
and should she requite her benefactress by bringing 
grief upon her niece? Never! and she looked 
up resolutely at Lieutenant von Alten. 

* Adieu, monsieur,” she said; “do not seek to 
see me again; it is a pity that we ever met;” and 
she glided away, leaving the lieutenant standing 
motionless with despair and confusion. 





THE CEMETERY AT HOCHFELD. 
THERE is a beautiful cemetery at Hochfeld, wherein 
is the grave of Paul and Nina Valency, who died 
within a week of each other, in the year 18—. 

Pauline had often visited this cemetery of late, 
and beside the grave of her grandparents had 
communed with her heart, and tried to still its 
wild tumult. To-day her first impulse was to 
hasten thither, and, sinking down on the flowery 
turf, to pour, as it were, her grief into the ears of 
those who were lying beneath. 

She grieved for herself, and for Mildred also, 
and wished that this second Paul had never come 
between them. Still, as far as she was concerned, 
Mildred should have no cause for sorrow. How 
thankful she was that they were to leave Hochfeld 
so soon, and then perhaps in time it would all 
be forgotten ! 

At length, exhausted with her emotion, and 
overcome by the heat of the day, she fell asleep, 
with her head resting on the grassy mound. 

“What is the matter with every one?” said a 
lively voice. 





Pauline started up. 

“Here are you,” said Mildred, “with your eyes 
red and swollen, and I found the lieutenant at our 
lodgings looking as white as a ghost, and scarcely 
able to make his adieww properly. What is the 
matter P ” 

“T have been asleep,” answered Pauline, eva- 
sively. 

“What were you doing before you went to 
sleep? And why have yousent the poor lieutenant 
away when you know that he has taken your 
heart with him?” 

“ Milly!” 

‘** Pauline, my dear, do you think Iam stupid? 


you and Aunt Mathilde have been blind and ro- 
mantic? There is not the slightest necessity for 
romance and self-sacrifice. You care for Lieu- 
tenant von Alten. J donot—except as the husband 
of my friend. I have no desire to marry a foreigner, 
but it is quite natural that you should wish to do 
so, in spite of his being a Prussian; and, indeed, 
I think it the very best plan that could be devised 
for settling your national differences.” 

Pauline sprang to her feet. 

“ Here, Lieutenant von Alien,” said Mildred, 
calling to a tall figure lingering in the distance, 
“T have put everything right for you. There was 
just a little mistake, as there always will be if 
people persist in paying attention to one person 
when they are in love with another. Fortunately, 
in this case, there has been no harm done.” 





JEAN Bonceur. 





THE LOVE 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., 


OF CHRIST. 


RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE's, SOUTHWARK. 


II.—THE WONDERFUL LOVE. 


“ Behold how He loved him! ”—Sr. Joun xi., 36. 

E have in our opening paper con- 

sidered the measure, or rather the 

proportion, of Christ’s love to us, esti- 
7) mated according to the love of His 
Father to Himself, “ As the Father hath loved Me, 
so have I loved you” (John xv. 9). The very pro- 
portion, thus indicated, manifests how exceedingly 
great was that love. Christ was loved of His 
Father (1) because of relationship—His Son, His 
only Son; and (2) because of likeness—His “express 
image.” 

Such, also, is Christ’s love to us, because we, 
too, are made “the sons of God,” and are restored 
to the “image” of God in Christ (Col. iii. 10). 
Moreover, the love of God to Christ is eternal, 
and Christ’s love to us is the same. The love of 





God to Christ is unchangeable; and so is Christ’s | 


love to us. The love of God to Christ is com- 


municative of His whole mind and will; and such, 
also, is Christ’s love to us. 

Now, all this prepares us for the consideration of 
| this further view of our subject—The Wonderful 
Love. It “passeth knowledge;” there is no other 
experience that at all comes up to it. It is of this, 
as of other attributes, that the Psalmist writes— 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is 
high, I cannot attain unto it” (Ps. exxxix. 6). The 
text, however, which stands at the head of this 
paper is not merely a description, it is rather a 
practical illustration of the ‘wonderful love” 
wherewith Christ loves His people. 

Of the many scenes of Christ’s life and love 
there are few more touching and tender than that 
which is recorded in the story of Lazarus of 
Bethany, and from it, accordingly, we now take the 
example of the “Wonderful Love.” It is not, in- 
deed, the greatest manifestation of Christ’s love; bat 


Have I not seen exactly how matters stood, whilst . 
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it is expressed in words of wonder and surprise— | the perturbation of a troubled soul, beholding what 
“Behold how He loved him!” These are words | death is, what havoc it makes, what sorrow it 
that open up to view a vast expanse, a boundless | creates, and what a legacy of tears it leaves behind. 
scope, for the contemplation of our present phase | Doubtless, this was also a forecast of His own last 
of the love of Christ. It is Jesus, set forth in every | conflict, when He must needs prove Himself to be 
place, in every age—as “a spectacle to angels and the “stronger than he,” if He was to overcome 
to men;” the One, on whom His Father looked; and death, and to open the gate of everlasting life. 
looking, loved His eternal Son, yet more and more. | It was, at all events, a struggle, a complication of 
That love has ever since been the admiration of the | feelings—of love for the victims of sin, and of 





world; and of which it has been truly said— 


“Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise,” 

“Behold how He loved him!” Such was the 
exclamation of the people who stood by as witnesses 
of His raising of Lazarus from the dead. The 
special circumstances of the occasion called forth 
this testimony. The whole atmosphere of the nar- 
rative savours of the love of Christ. 


a welcome resort to His human weariness. He loved 
the family of Bethany, each and all of them— 
“Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” And the 
love was mutual; for they loved Jesus—“It was 


that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, | 


and wiped His feet with her hair” (St. John xi. 2). It 


was a true loving affection that bound the Saviour to | 


that home. It was their trustful and all-dependent 
call, and His loving obedience to their ery, that 
brought Him back to them in that dark season of 


their woe—‘“ Lord, behold, he whom Thow lovest is | 


sick,” followed by the Saviour’s ready answer—“ Let 


us go unto him.” Itwas at that grave that “ Jesus | 


wept ;” and at the sight of such exceeding sympathy 
and love it was that the people marvelled at the 
“wonderful love,” saying, “ Behold how He loved 
him!” Nor was it love without a struggle to test 
it. It was a conflict, as between His love to them, 
and His desire to try their faith in Him; and, 
accordingly, it was through the severe ordeal of their 
suspense and subsequent bereavement, thatthe design 
was at last fulfilled, “for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God might be glorified thereby ” (ver. 4). 
And now, after the death and the burial of His 
friend, Jesus approaches the grave. Tears of sor- 
row and love and sympathy flowed all round. Mary 
wept, and the Jews wept, and all tears culminated 
in the fact that “Jesus wept.” Many emotions 


stirred and struggled within Him at that trying | 
moment—He loved them with His love; He sor- | 


rowed for their sorrow; He mingled His tears with 
theirs; He was “troubled” with the rising feeling of 


indignation—‘“ He groaned in the spirit, and was | 


troubled ” * (ver. 33). 


And this itself was love— 





*““The word rendered by the Authorised Version ‘ groaned’ 
can bear but one meaning—the expression of indignation and 
rebuke, not of sorrow. This hasbeen here acknowledged by all 
the expositors who have paid any attention tothe usage of the 
word,”’—Alford, in loc, New Testament for English Readers. 


XUM 


He loved the | 
place (Bethany) as a temporary home at times, and | 


|anger against sin and death for hurting those 
| whom Jesus loves. And, in the smiting of His soul 
| within, the waters flowed withal, and “Jesus wept.” 
| Real tears were these, bitter tears—tears of love 
for the dead one, tears of sympathy for the living 
ones, and, for the manifest trouble of His soul, and 
for the open sorrow of His heart, and for the tears 
| that told of all within. “Then said the Jews, 
| Behold how He loved him!” 

Much as Jesus loved Lazarus, He loves us much 
| more than that, and hath given us much stronger 
| proofs of His affection. Those tears were tears of 
| friendship and, in our measure, we have ofttimes 
| felt the same. More bitter, and more loving, were 
| the tears He shed over Jerusalem, even tears of 
| deep compassion and concern. There lay the busy 
city at His feet—the though-less city, rebellious 
,and unconcerned, even then about to fill up its 
| cup of condemnation in the shedding of the blood 
of that Just One: and fast flowed the tears of 
| Jesus. 

| And yet more loving, because more bitter still, were 
the tears He shed at Gethsemane—tears of blood ! 
In the contemplation of those “great drops” (Luke 
xxii. 44), we must surely exclaim, “ Behold how 
He loved us!” Those tears, in the garden, on the 
Cross—oh, how He grieved, and groaned, and “ was 
troubled ” then! Well may the Church of God 
exclaim—‘ By Thine agony and bloody sweat; by 
Thy cross and passion; by Thy precious death and 
burial: Good Lord, deliver us!” This transcends 
the love at the grave of Lazarus—that was human 
love, but this is love divine. It is love un- 
merited, undeserved, and, alas! unrequited, too— 
| “ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us” (1 John iv. 10). Within the whole 
range of human experience there is no such love— 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
' lay down his life for his friends (St. John xv. 13). 
“For his friends!” and for whom did Christ dio ? 
“But God commendeth His love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” 
(Rom. v. 8). 

Behokl, then, how He loved us!—in our sin, 
| because of our sin, because we were ruined and 
| lost by sin, and because He would have us to be 
| saved with the great salvation. He loved us; 
or, as an old writer puts it—‘ Welcome agonies, 
' weleome death, welcome the curse, so that poor souls 


be saved !” 


at 
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Surely, if Jesus wanted some on whom to fix His 
love, angels were nearer to Him—in nature and 
glory. We choose to love them that are most like 
ourselves ; and the less trouble they are likely to give 
us, the more we love them. Not so Jesus, for, | 
passing by angels, He came even unto us—yes, unto 
us, in our unlovely defilements. We had nothing 
wherewith to win Him, or to attract Him; but only 
this, that we are possessed of immortal souls; and 
He would rather these undying souls should for 
ever live with Him than that they should be cast 
forth for ever from His presence. Christ is 
bound up to man; man is His work, His image, His 


immortal creature; and where life is to be for ever, 
Jesus would have it to be saved. Oh, how He loves! 
Loads of mercies—that full but blessed burden 
that He would have us to carry up to heaven! go 
that some one has said, “ It would weary the arm of 
an angel to write down God’s repeated acts of grace 
and love.” Yet is this a light burden and an easy 
yoke for us. Only think of all our sins, and fail. 
ings, and backslidings; and all these blotted out! 
What wonderful love! Such huge sums eancelled, 
and by the blood! His daily mercy is His daily 
love; and we do well to contemplate it, and, stand- 
ing afar off, to behold His wondrous love! 








WORDS ON THE THRESHOLD : 


BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF 


DECEMBER (continued). 





Dr. ALEXANDER ApAm (1741—1809). 
13th.--The Doctor was seized with apoplexy in his 
class-room. Becoming delirious before his dissolu- 
tion, he imagined that he was still in school conduct- 
ing the business of his class. After some expressions 
of applause or censure, he suddenly stopped short, 
and said, “ But it grows dark, boys; you may go!” 
and instantly expired. 
“* The prayer of Ajax was for light— 
Let our unceasing earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light—for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care, 


That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race.”—Longfellow. 


Joun Newton (1725—1807). 

21st.—The last words of John Newton were these: 
“More light, more love, more liberty; hereafter, I 
hope, when I shut my eyes on the things of time, I 
shall open them in a better world. What a thing it 
is to live under the shadow of the wings of the) 
Almighty! Iam going the way of all flesh.” And/| 
when one said, “ The Lord is gracious,” he replied, | 
with expiring breath, “If it were not so, how could 
I dare to stand before him ?” 


** Determined to save, He watched o’er my path 
When, Satan’s blind slave, I sported with death ; | 
And can He have taught me to trust in His name, 

And thus far have brought me to put me to shame ?” | 

Newton. | 








DUKE DE GuIsE (1550—1588). 
23rd.—The king sent to summon Guise to his | 
cabinet. Guise went towards the monarch’s closet; 
he had scarcely entered, when a poniard was plunged 
into his breast. Others of the concealed assassins 
threw themselves upon him, and struck; one plunged 
his sword into his loins. Finding himself wounded 


behind, the duke cried out “ Misericorde!” Still he | 


ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


found strength sufficient to drag his assassins fro; 
one end of the chamber to the other, where, with 
arms extended, and sightless, his mouth open, he fell 
dead upon the king’s bed. 
** This, this, Octavio, was no hero’s deed : 

’T was not thy prudence that did conquer mine ; 

A bad heart triumphed o’er an honest one. 

No shield received the assassin’s stroke ; thou plungedst 

Thy weapon in an unprotected breast— 

Against such weapons I am but a child.”—Schiller. 





W. Maxepreace THACKERAY (1811—1863). 
24th.—We know not the last words this great writer 
uttered, but the last he corrected for the press were 
very significant; they were these, “And my heart 
throbbed with an exquisite bliss.” God grant, says a 
great writer, that he experienced the full meaning of 
these words, when on that Christmas Eve he lay down 
to sleep. 
‘* My heart for very joy doth leap, 
My lips no more can silence keep ; 
I, too, must sing with joyful tongue 
That sweetest ancient cradle song— 
Glory to God in highest Heaven, 
Who unto men His Son hath given.” —Luther. 





Frawcis DE Saurs (1567—1622). 
28th.—For some days De Sales preached, and took 
part in various ceremonies, as usual, though sinking 
fast. At length he was obliged to take to his bed, a 
seizure of the nature of apoplexy coming. The rude 
surgery practised upon him caused him the greatest 


|agony. Though shedding tears from the excessive 


pain, he kept repeating, “ Wash me, O Lord, from 
my iniquities, and cleanse me from my sin. Still 
cleanse me more and more. What do I here, my 
God, separated from Thee?” He also consoled those 
around him saying, ‘“ Weep not, my children; must 
not the will of God be done?” While those who 
had lovingly attended him through his sufferings 
were praying for him, he gave up unto God his soul. 
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** Yes, Thy cross hath power to heal | 
All the wounds of sin and strife ; | 
Lost in Thee my heart doth feel | 
Sudden warmth and nobler life. 
In my saddest darkest grief, 
Let Thy sweetness bring relief.”—Heermann. 


QurEN Mary II. (1662—1694). 

28th.—When the archbishop informed the queen 
of her near approach to death, she said, “I thank 
God I have always carried this in my mind—that | 
nothing was to be left till the last hour. I have 
nD thing now to do but look up to God and submit to | 
His will.’ She prayed much, and her last words | 
were of prayer— Nothing does me good but prayer.” 
She tried once or twice to say something to the 
king, but was unable to do so; and at last died very 


quietly. 

“ Here ends, notwithstanding her specious pretences, 
The undutiful child of the kindest of princes ; 
Well, here let her lie, for by this time she knows 

What it is such a father and king to depose. 

Between vice and virtue she parted her life, 
She was too bad a daughter, and too good a wife.’ 
Jacobite Epitaph on Marry II. 








Roeser AscHam (1516—1568). 


30th.— When Ascham was upon his death-bed the | 
learned Edward Graunt, one of the prebendaries of 
Westminster, came to visit him; and unto him he | 
addressed these his last words in this world :—* This | 
is my confession and faith, this is my prayer, and | 
all that I long for—I desire to depart and to be with 
Christ!” 

“IT pass with melancholy state, 
By all these solemn heaps of fate, 


see. 


30th. — The 
patient ; nomurmurings were heard; she knew death 


from it. 


place, but still there is combat ! 


gentle lips. 


And think, as soft and sad I tread 
Above the venerable dead— 
* Time was, like me, they life possessed ; 


And time will be when I shall be at rest.’””—Parvell, 


FREDERIKA BreMER (1801—15865). 


entle-souled Frederika was very 


o 
2s 


was approaching quickly, yet she did not shrink 


Her last words were addressed to one who 


inquired how she felt—‘*My soul is in the right 


The love of Christ 


is great—immensely great!’’ Two faint notes in the 
minor key were the last sounds from tante Bremer’s 


She had ceased to breathe. 


“ Her sufferings ended with the day, 


Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed that long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose ; 

But when the sun im all his state, 
Illumed the Eastern skies, 

She passed through glory’s morning-gate, 
And walked in Paradise.’’—Aldrich. 


BasiL (329—379). 


31st.—Before his departure, as he drew very near 
to the end, he collected his remaining strength, and 
ordained some of his disciples, to succeed him in the 
When this was done, he breathed his last with 
the divine ejaculation, ‘“‘ Into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit !” 


“‘ They are those who strong in faith, 
Battled for the mighty God; 
Conquerors o’er the world and death, 
Following not sin’s crowded road 
Through the Lamb who onee was slain, 
Did they such high victory gain ’’—Schenk. 








TOGETHER. 


TAS, SAPLING oak, with clinging ivy bound, 
ye So that in common, on their leaves en- | 
2 twined, 
The warm sun shines, or blows the wintry wind; | 
Together both grow upward, and are crowned | 
With all the glory in perfection found, 
And then together in old age decay, 
Until at last there comes a stormy day, 
That bears them, still twined closely, to the ground. 


| 


Two loving hearts, 


firm-bound in early 
youth, 


That pass together down the vale of years, 
Through sunny joys, through cloudy griefs and 


fears, 


So closely knit in bonds of love and truth, 
| That when old age comes on, still hand in 


hand, 


| They both pass onward to the Better Land, 


G. W. 
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THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON,” 


> CHAPTER XIII. 

+ 4 sumMONS TO THE CASTLE. 
J, HE following morning,at dawn, 
‘s Daisy was again on the 
. Esgair, but not alone: 
Gwylfa was at her side. 
The old dog insisted on 
doing what his friends did, 
and more than they could 
do. Daisy had extinguished 
the still burning light, had replaced the 
big lantern in its hiding-place, and care- 
fully covered it up with its stony lid, and 
had seated herself in the Witch’s Chair 
to watch the sunlight spread gradually 
over the sea. The sun had risen behind the moun- 
tain at her back, and was slowly. dispersing the mists 
that hung about it, and revealing the golden gorse 
and red and purple bracken and heather that covered 
the hill-side as with a many-coloured garment, re- 
vealing also the white sheep just awakening from 
sleep, and shaking the night dews from their fleece ; 
revealing and arousing all Nature, animate and in- 
animate. Daisy saw the shadows float softly over 
the sea, and then dance away with the lights; saw 
the seagulls poise, hover, dip, and rise from the 
waves and saw the great eagle soar up from its eyrie. 
Then she listened intently, for she heard a lark 
pouring out its little soul in a song of praise some- 
where above her, “near heaven’s gate;” and then 
she herself sang very softly, as if in concert, a verse 
of a Welsh hymn. Gwylfa put his head on her lap, 
fixed his eyes upon her, and listened. 

There was a ship riding safely at anchor on the 
far horizon, and there were some fishing-smacks 
coming in from oyster-dredging towards Monad ; but 
there were no bending masts or signs of wreck en 
the distant merfa, or sea-marsh. So Daisy’s young 
keart rejoiced, and her song of praise ascended 
cheerily from the lonely Esgair. 

Gwylfa suddenly pricked his long ears, and 
glanced down the precipice. A whistle sounded from 
below, and when it reached Daisy, a few moments 
after the sagacious dog, she rose, exclaiming, “Has 
he come, Gwylfa? how early he is!” and began 
a perilous descent to the beach instead of her usual 
homeward way across the Esgair. 

In less than ten minutes her hand was grasped by 
her old friend and tutor, Mr. Ap Adam. 

“TI thought you were never coming baek, and here 
you are at cockcrow,” she began. ‘“ Why have you 
been solong? We have been wondering what had 
become of you.” 

“ You, at least, need not wonder, Daisy, who are in 










ETC, 


the secret council, or rather have thrust yourself into 
it, and made of the duet a trio,” he replied, smiling 
at the bright morning vision that greeted him. “J 
have been fishing and geologising from the Dinas to 
the Garth Mawr, and making acquaintance with lots 
of people.” 

“Could you see the beacon?” she asked, breath. 
lessly. 

“Yes. That brought me back so early; for I 
knew you would be here to extinguish it. Let us go 
back to breakfast.” 

The tide was out, and they walked along the beach, 

‘“‘T have been staying at Glanhir, and making my 
observations,” said Ap Adam; “I find that our 
beacon is called the ‘Witch’s Candle,’ and that we are 
safe from discovery as long as it is believed super- 
natural. But the earl will scarcely be misled, and 
his interest goes with the wreckers. If Carad were 
here we should foil them all. But you must only 
venture at special seasons.” 

“Have you heard from him? 
at home?” cried Daisy, eagerly. 

*“T should think in a few months; for he is sure 
to pass,” 

“Then he will never leave us again.” 

Ap Adam shook his head, ‘ He is too adventurous 
and aspiring to pass his life here, Daisy.” 

“ He has promised mother.” 

“Only if she insists on it; and I scarcely think 
she can.” 

Daisy’s dark lashes fell. She could not bear 
separation from her brother Carad. She did not 
know whether she loved him or Michael best ; but he 
was her ideal of perfection—her brave, clever, un- 
selfish, handsome protector and friend. Ap Adam 
glanced at her, and sighed. 

“My work again,” he thought. 
has learnt too much.” 

Yet he might have been proud of his work. 
Neither of the three pupils to whom he had devoted 
himself during his residence at Brynhafod had ever 
done anything to disgrace either him or their parents; 
and he loved them as if they were his children. 

“ You will not leave us again, sir?” said Daisy, 
uplifting her drooped eyelids, and displaying the 
violets beneath. 

“My dear, you must understand me. As long as 
I could repay my friends for their kindness by my 
poor scholastic services I remained willingly. If it 
were not for my miserable sight I could make believe 
to do farm-work by day and set our beacon alight 
each night; but Iam good for nothing but poring 
over old books and old stones; and I cannot eat the 
bread of dependence.” 


When will he be 


‘Even this child 
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“T do not feel dependent, yet I am,” said Daisy, 
flushing. 

“ You are their adopted daughter, and will be 
Ap Adam paused; but Daisy understood him. 

She knew that he meant “will be their real 
daughter when you are a little older and marry 
Michael.” She was young, but felt intuitively how 
well Michael loved her, and how that every one had 
settled their marriage some day. The thought 
always made her grave, but not unhappy, it was 
so natural. He was only a few years older than she, 
whereas Caradoc was almost a man when she was a 
child. Not that Michael had ever spoken to her of 
love other than a brother’s ; and Carad had not even 
seen her since she had grown up; and she looked on 
him as quite old, and superior to every oneelse, Still 
she dared not ask herself which she loved best; and 
in the vulgar sense of “ being in love” she had made 
no inquiry at all, needing none. 

But it was Caradoc she had watched and followed all 
her life. While Michael ailed at home they had scaled 
precipices, ascended mountains, forded brooks, col- 
lected curiosities—been as boys together, in short. 
From Carad she had learnt to whistle, to ride, to drive, 
to climb trees, to perform many masculine acts; and 
with Carad she had acquired such knowledge as Ap 
Adam chose to teach her. She knew something of 
Latin and Greek, and much of history, geography, 
and poetry; she had a smattering of much know- 
ledge, and a desire for more, but when Caradoc left 
home study was no longer the delight it had been. 

It was while eagerly watching him and Mr. Ap 
Adam, and listening to their conversation, sometimes 
in Welsh, sometimes in English, that she had learnt 
the secret of the beacon; and, once learnt, Caradoc 
made her his confidante in this as in most things, on 
a promise never to betray confidence. No one else 
was to know the origin of the light on the Esgair, 
lest the knowledge should bring trouble. 

When Daisy and Ap Adam reached the farm 
breakfast was ready, and the men were coming from 
the field. 

“T shan’t trust you to help me churn again, Miss 
Daisy,’”’ said Marget, as they crossed the barton and 
entered by the back-door; “your promises are but 
pie-crustes. And there ’s missus has had the dairy to 
see to, and she’s as weak as a new-born calf.” 

“See what I’ve brought you, Marget,” said Daisy. 

“Lord bless us, here’s the Master!” cried 
Marget, wiping her hands on her apron in order to 
shake Ap Adam’s. “ Well, I’m glad enough to see 
you, sir; but there’ll be nothing but them dirty 
books now, and less work than ever in Daisy.” 

There was vehement welcome when Ap Adam 
appeared at breakfast. 

“You may as well make away with yourself at 
once, man, as go scrambling about as you do, with 
your bad sight,” said old Pennant, when he had half 
shaken his hand off; ‘“ why can’t you be content to 


” 








read here? there are rooms enough now Carad’s 
away.” 

“Right, Mr. Pennant, I do but cumber the 
ground,” said Ap Adam, who took, as a rule, a 
dejected view of life. 

“There you are again,” exclaimed David Pennant; 
“why you’re not a bit improved; we cast off tares 
and stones and such refuse from our land, while we 
welcome you back to it.” 

Ap Adam smiled. 

“And they don’t turn even a helpless old man 
away, sir,” said Madoc, the harper, staying a large 
piece of ham on a steel fork, as it was about to make 
its way to his mouth. ° 

“Nor a helpless young woman,” put in Daisy, 
curtseying demurely towards Mrs, Pennant, as she 
stood behind the old farmer to pour him out a mug 
of ale. “Here we are, the three degrees of com- 
parison—young, younger, youngest; housed, more 
housed, most housed.” 

“Ha, ha, see what a scholar you’ve made of her 
laughed David, who, like the rest of the household, 
not only did his best to spoil Daisy, but to make 
her vain. 

“She supplied my deficiencies; he never could 
turn me into a scholar,” remarked Michael, looking 
tenderly at Daisy. 

“You were too weakly to learn; you were ever a 
sickly lamb,” said Mrs, Pennant. “ But Carad! ach! 
there’s clever he is!” 

The good woman always roused up at the thought 
of Carad. 

* What’s the good of his talents if he carry them 
away from home?” said David, wrathfully; and 
Daisy glanced at Ap Adam. 

When breakfast was over Daisy had enough em- 
ployment. First she washed up the breakfast things, 
then helped Mrs. Pennant to make the beds. 

“Why did you put old Madoc into Carad’s room?” 
she asked, “he might have meddled with his pro- 
perty, and then wouldn’t Carad have been angry!” 

“ You know, my dear, I always keep the bed made 
and the sheets aired in case he should come back of 
a sudden,” replied Mrs. Pennant, who never expected 
notice of her son’s return. 

«¢ Ah, mother, how you love him! SodoI. Every- 
body loves Carad. Yet he was naughty sometimes.” 

“T think it was mostly you who led him into mis- 
chief. Carad’s wild and daring; but, Daisy !——” 

Mrs. Pennant smiled, and Daisy, faneying a reproof, 
coloured hotly. 

“T shall dust his room, mother,” she said; and 
Mrs. Pennant left her to the work. 

Daisy had helped to collect most of the strange 
medley of curiosities that filled this apartment, and 
knew therefore their value in the eyes of Caradoc 
There was one shelf covered with specimens from 
the mineral kingdom, another the vegetable, a third 
the animal, 
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—— 
“JT cannot bear these,” 
from the bottles which contained wonderful creatures 
preserved in spirits; “ but Carad never killed them ; 
he could not do that.” 
The book-shelf apparently interested her most; 


muttered Daisy, turning 


for, as she took down one volume after another from 
the small library, she opened each, and forgot her 
Many passages were marked, and these 
Dear 


work in it. 
she read often, exclaiming, ‘So like him! 
Carad!”’ 

But for her peculiar education it would have 
been strange to see her poring over a Latin book 
as intently as a Welsh or an English one; but she 
was apt at languages, and her masters had taught 
her well. 

“ Here’s Morris—the castle,” were the words that 
suddenly roused her from her inopportune studies ; 
and Marget put her head in at the door. 
she wants you, and I says you’re busy, but I didn’t 
tell the lie knowingly, for I thought you were at 


> 


“She says 


work.” 

Daisy started as if taken in a crime. 
dew in the violets as she glanced up at Marget. She 
had just come upon “The Braes of Yarrow,” by 
Logan, and was interrupted in this verse :— 


There was 


** No longer from thy window look, 
Thou hast no son, thou tender mother! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid, 
Alas, thou hast no more a brother! 
No longer seek him east or west, 
And search no more the forest thorough, 
For wandering in the night so dark, 
He fell a lifeless corpse in Yarrow.” 

* Suppose it had been Carad or Michael, Marget ?” 
she cried 

“T’m thankful I can’t read,” was Marget’s re- 
joinder. ‘I see no good in books but to make one 
idle. Read instead of dusting! read instead of 
spinning! read instead of mending the stockings! 
That’s what Miss Daisy and other learned magpies 
do. When I put her into the tub that night I never 
could have believed she’d turn into such a lazy 
cuckoo,” 

“Who did you say wanted me, Marget ?” 

“ Morris—lady’s maid—the castle.” 

“ What for?” 

“‘T didn’t ask her. 
She’s as smooth and fine as a peahen in her grey and 
white, and talks about as squeaky.” 

Daisy laughed with a ring that started the 
curiosities. 

“Fine for you to laugh while missus does the 
said Marget, offend:d, and hurrying down 
the passage. 

Daisy found Lady Mona’s maid, Morris, in the hall 
awaiting her. She shook hands with her; but Daisy 
had a way of her own that repelled familiarity when 
she did not desire it, and of this, Miss Morris was only 
She was always trying to patronise 
She made a point 


” 


I’m not liking her well enough. 


work!” 


too conscious. 
Daisy, and trying to no purpose. 





of speaking English when she could, and her accent 
and idioms were decidedly national. 

** Lady Mona is sending me to ask you to come to 
the castle this afternoon, Miss Pennant. Her lady- 
ship is feeling dull now the company has gone.” 

“Is Lady Mona better?” asked Daisy. 

“Well, she is feeling better, Miss Pennant, when 
she is being amused; and that is why she is sending 
for 
you to come.” 

Daisy’s spirit rebelled at the 
summons, but she did not venture to disobey. 

* At what hour, Miss Morris ?” 

“ As soon as you can after luncheon, Miss Pennant. 


you. Her ladyship the countess is requesting 


manner of the 


Sure, my lady is very condescending to be asking 
you. Quite an honour, as everybody is saying; but 
then her ladyship do like to be hearing the news.” 

“TIT am sure I never have any; but I am glad if 
I can be of use to Lady Mona,” said Daisy, rather 
abruptly, for she had a singularly straightforward 
manner, and seldom hesitated to speak her thoughts. 
“TI will just run and ask mother first.” 

She found Mrs. Pennant in the dairy. 

“Mother, Marget has been scolding me for idling; 
and now I am come to ask if I may go to the castle. 
It sounds grand, but I think I would rather not go. 
I don’t like entering by the postern as if I were a 


' servant.” 


But 


“You might take the tenants’ door, Daisy. 


you must not be proud.” 


“It is not pride, mother; but the men look at 
me as I pass, and make their remarks. They are 
grander than my lord, and much more familiar. It 
was all well while Carad was at home, and took me, 
for they were afraid of him. He was really more 
noble than the earl, <:)4 conducted himself as well 
as Lord Penruddock.” 

“Ts the young lord at home, Daisy ?” 

“They never send for me when he is at home, 
mother; and you know he has not been at the castle 
for two or three years. I should like to speak to 
him, he loeks so free and handsome.” 

“Fie, Daisy! it is not befitting young girls to 
talk so of young men, especially their betters. You 
must tell Miss Morris you will be very happy to 
wait upon Lady Mona. Besides, you will see Miss 
Manent.” 

“Come and say it for me, mother. No; I am not 
sure that I shall see Miss Manent. She goes 
times to Maesglas to visit Mrs. Tudor.”’ 

“Sure they say Mark Tudor is fond of her, but 
that the earl won’t let them marry. They’ve been 
acquainted long enough.” 

Mrs. Pennant accompanied Daisy to the hall, and 
made a formal speech to Morris, to the effect that 
Daisy should “ wait upon Lady Mona.” 

‘‘You will surely stay to take a little refresh- 
ment, Miss Morris,” said Mrs. Pennant, with cus- 
tomary hospitality; for none were thought to do 
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their duty at the farm who declined to eat and 
drink there. 

“It is rather early, Mrs. Pennant, but I’ve no 
objection,” replied Morris, in Welsh this time. “A 
glass of mead, if you please.” 

Daisy went to a cupboard in the wainscoted side 
of the hall, and took out a decanter and glasses, 
which she placed on an elaborately-gilt tray that 
steod on end on a neighbouring table, then, pro- 
ducing some rich home-made cake, she carried the 
tray to the large table. She then poured out two 
glasses of mead, or metheglin, as it was called, and 
gave one to Morris, the other to Mrs, Pennant, who 
would not have considered it polite to allow her 
visitor to drink alore. 

“Your good health, Mrs. Pennant,” said Morris, 
elegantly sipping the strong home-made honey- 
sweet mead, 








“The same to you, Miss Morris, and better health 
to my Lady Mona,” returned Mrs. Pennant. 

When Morris had departed, Mrs. Pennant’s first 
and womanly idea was Daisy’s dress ; so—as Marget 
expressed it— ‘More time was lost in trying 
on that new silk gown than the gown and Daisy 
were worth.” Nevertheless, Daisy had resumed her 
ordinary attire for the twelve-o’clock dinner, when the 
men, Ap Adam inclusive, came in hot and tired from 
the wheat-harvest. It must therefore be conceded, 
in spite of Marget’s counter-opinion, that Daisy had 
done a good morning’s work between the time when 
she stood on the Esgair and the mid-day meal. She 
looked, too, as girls who work with a will usually do, all 
the better for it; anditi>not surprising that Michael 
should take her hand and say, with his soft voice and 
gentlemanner, “ You look as fresh as a rose, my daisy,” 

(To be continued.) 








PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM, 


COURTESY. 
<j, LUFF and honest,” you say, Mark P— 


that is what you like! None of your 
French dancing-master manners for 

8B you. You hate mincing young ladies 
ES #| and palavering young gentlemen; for 
your part you like rough and hearty John Bullism 
all the world over. Yes, that is your motto, and 
it would make a nice monogram, wouldn’t it? 
“Bluff and honest?” May difference of opinion 
never alter friendship, Mark. It has been my lot 
to travel a good deal in most of the counties in 
England, and I candidly confess, if the rude crush- 
ing and uncivil selfishness which I have witnessed— 
for instance, on railway platforms—is a manifesta- 
tion of John Bullism, then the less we have of the 
bluff and honest the better. “ What, then,” you 
say, “do you want theéla Frangaisemannerism, with 
all its superficial politeness ? Do you want the old- 
world cavalierism and a resurrection of the worn- 
out civilisations, so called?” Look here, Mark! it 
is not a question of aristocracy or democracy at all. 
For instance, in America, as all travellers will tell 
you, whatever their penchant for their own country, 
and whatever their prejudice against the United 
States, they will uniformly unite in the testimony 
that there is a great deal of courtesy between man 
and man, even to the avoidance of rude modes of 
accost between workmen, as they speak respectfully 
to each other. Self-respect keeps men, or ought 
to keep them, from a rude and bearish mannerism, 
One of the very worst aspects ef town and city life 
at this era in England is the amazing amount of 
coarse conduct in our streets; a battery planted 
at the end of them could not clear the pave- 








ments more completely than four or five men 
abreast sometimes do, when you will see women go 
not “to the wall,” but to the road and the gutter. 
An English holiday, too, is not a refined spectacle. 
Apart from the alarming increase of intoxication, 
even among youths and girls, the absence of cour- 
tesy in excursion trains, holiday crowds, and in 
public life generally, is positively sickening. In 
order that I may not, however, refer only to special 
seasons, any London omnibus will furnish illustra- 
tion enough of English want of courtesy. ‘'Fhis, at 
all events, is “bluff,” if it is not “honest.” The 
latter it can scarcely be, for each individual has 
only paid his twelfth part inside, and yet deems 
the tenth and eleventh person an intruder who 
must force his position or stand in the centre 
holding on to the rail. I do not exclude the femi- 
nine portion of the-community from this criticism. 
They, toe, in omnibuses and railway carriages, 
if not “bluff,” are sometimes like a cargo of 
statuary where the sculptures cannot compress or 
arrange themselves in any way whatever. ‘Where 
is the need of courtesy,” people seem to say, “when 
you have paid your fare, and are doing the best 
you can for yourself? Courtesy! when most men 
and women are downright and detestably selfish in 
securing the best possible for themselves in 
this everybody-for-himself world!” What’s that 
you say, Mark,—that it is “all nonsense, and 
that in a busy age people haven’t time to lose con- 
veyances, and to waste precious moments in 
looking after other people?” Dear me! Suppose, 
then, Mark, we did the same at our own dinner- 
tables and private houses! What an edifying 
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—— 
spectacle it would be, to see the head of the estab- 
lishment sitting down to the joint and commencing 
post-haste his own attack upon the dinner, with 
a cheering call to the others to come on in the 
order of personal strength and appetite! Where 
are you to draw the line? Where are we to drop 
courtesy? Is the line to be home? or relatives ? 
or connections ? or friends? or neighbours? or 
equals ?—the latter perhaps a class difficult to 
decide about, necessitating the colportage of 
weighing-scales of a social character, which might 
prove difficult to adjust in emergencies. The fact 
of the case is just this, Mark. None are likely to 
be very courteous at home, unless they are decently 
courteous abroad. “But,” you say, “in foreign 
countries people trade in courtesies, and many tra- 
vellers have been led into all manner of difficulties by 
accepting their courtesies.” Here again, Mark, you 
are confounding things that differ. Courteousness 
does not imply “foolish confidences,” or familiarity 
under the veil of politeness. That such things as 
you specify have occurred may be quite true, and 
yet not because of the courtesy; men may “ frown 
and frown” and yet be villains, as well as “smile 
and smile” in that direction. Certainly, courtesy 
does not mean that Captain Jinks is to strike 
up friendships when and where he pleases, on 
the ground that he was a courteous fellow- 
traveller. One word more about your “bluff 
and honest” people, Mark. I wonder who married 
those two words! Cannot you have polite and 
honest, refined and honest, gentle and honest, 
courteous and honest, as well as bluff, or rough, and 
honest ? You have put the words, mark, in juxta- 
position, but there is no real vital connection 
between them. It is as manifest as can be that 
honesty is one of the noblest characteristics of a 
good man. Without that all acquirements are 
but decorations on a tomb; that is to say, they 
cover rottenness and corruption. For a dishonest 
man contravenes the first principles of peace and 
happiness in society. He degrades his nation, his 
family, and himself. A man may be dishonest in 
many ways, and when detected he should be visited 
with the opprobrium of society—whether he picksa 
pocket, swindles a Company, steals a reputation, 
or simulates what he is not. But because a flower 
is to be right at the root, is it to have no leaves, 
no flower, no fragrance? and because a man is 
honest, is he to have none of the finishing virtues 
of humanity ? You must see how nonsensical such 
@ position is, Mark! Not long ago I read that it 
was beginning to be the proper thing amongst 
young men to talk of women as an “ infewiawwace,” 
and to act accordingly. Certainly, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, from what a working man himself told 
me, that the tone of remark, sometimes, if not many 
times, in workshops, is quite horrible in this res- 


pect! We may not desire the Knight-Templar age 
again, but we may be sure of this, that any loss of 
real respect and courtesy to women will constitute 
a deteriorated era in English life. Youths should, 
pre-eminently, treat their mothers and sisters 
with courtesy. Sometimes young men, on leaving 
home for business, give themselves airs and tones 
of impudence which make them ridiculous, and 
at the same time they lower the tone of feeling in 
their home. It should be the aim of all to culti- 
vate courtesy at home. No amount of suavity of 
manner and courtesy of feeling abroad can make 
amends for the rough and bluff at home. The way 
a man treats his mother and talks to his sister is 
a pretty sure prophecy of the way in which he will 
be likely to talk to and to treat his wife. Some 
people think it a mark of genius, if not to be rude, 
at all events to be supremely egotistic. The “ bluff 
and honest” often talk down people at dinner- 
parties, and push women aside to secure railway 
tickets, and, finally, have the ungentlemanly im- 
pertinence to narrate their heroic sieges to secure 
the best places when they return home. They are 
the “gentlemen” who put their heads out of rail- 
way carriages having only four people in them, and 
then call out of the windows, “ quite full!” to pre- 
vent the entrance of others, who will have to wait 
for the next train. “It’s all very well,” you say, 
Mark, “but for courtesy to be convenient and beau- 
tiful, other people must be courteous too!” Well, 
in the end, courtesy is creative. If you treat an old 
woman, grey with years and bent with toil, res- 
pectfully, your “ bluff and honest ” fellow-traveller 
who never lifted his portmanteau to give her a 
seat, will incline to be more courteous should 
another passenger enter! I have seen that, and 
believe in the influence of boorishness to create 
boorishness, and of courtesy to create courtesy. But 
if you are not repaid—what of that? Courtesy 
is right! Yes: the grand old Book—our inspired 
teacher, counsellor, and comforter—tells us, in one 
brief, pregnant sentence, to “be courteous.” 
It is to be hoped that all readers of these 
pages have entered into the spirit and genius of 
Christianity, and that they detest the rude rush 
and crush, the selfish inattention to strangers 
and to foreigners, and many more of the rude signs 
of an absent courtesy, which shame our English 
life. We ought to be honest, as we prize our fair 
name, and fame, and influence—always honest: 
But let us not mistake ‘‘bluffness ” for the appro- 
priate partner of this grand old virtue! C. and H. 
come, even alphabetically, nearer than B. and H.; 
and, morally, let us wed Courtesy and Honesty in 
our lives. Then we may, at all events, be able to 
prepare a still better renaissance than the art 
one, namely, a renaissance of civility and courtesy, 








to the improvement alike of society and ourselves. 
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BY THE HON. MRS, GREENE, AUTHOR OF “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ARRY presently resumed his work at the 
rabbit-hutch, and tried, by a furious 
effort of industry, to drive away all the 
unpleasant thoughts which would keep 
crowding on his mind; he whistled and 

sang, and sawed till quite a heap of fine yellow dust | 

accumulated on the ground beneath him, and it be- | 








came necessary to put down the saw and repair to 
the back stable to measure the requisite length for | 
the new hutch. 

As he passed through the front stable, he heard 
the low chuckle or almost growl of the hen who was 
seated on Jenkins’ magical eggs in one of the 
mangers, and a feeling of curiosity tempted him to 
turn aside and to look at the bird, and see whether 
she had all the eggs still safe and unbroken beneath | 
her. 

The hen growled still louder as Harry approached, | 
and ruffled up all her yellow feathers till she looked | 
almost like a handful of rough straw thrust into the 
manger, while with her sharp beak she made furious 
darts at the intruder. This was all very promising, 
however, for from the very anxiety and anger she 
manifested it was evident she was conscious of life 
imprisoned in the white eggs beneath her, and as 
Harry slipped his hand underneath her wings, he 
almost fancied he heard the faint chirp of young 
birds in the shell, but his amazement was great 
indeed when, removing one of the eggs from under 
her breast, he found an undeniable chip in its 
side, and immediately beneath this chip the words 
printed in black ink. “ First prize. December 
16, 1870.” 

Then Jenkins must have been right after all, as 
the eggs which he had marked were actually coming | 
out; but how about the air-hole ? and Harry turned | 
the egg round in his hand to seareh for it. At this | 
moment, however, he heard steps in the yard beyond, 
and, fearing the advent of Jenkins, he hastily thrust | 
the egg back under the hen, and, quitting the stall, 
walked on towards the inner stable, where his rabbits 
had their home. 

The hutch Harry wished to measure was unfortu- 
nately the one nearest to the door, and being more 
than ordinarily excited, and his mind intently busy 
on other subjects, he pushed back the button of the 
hutch, and thoughtlessly left it open, 
eared rabbit who had possession of this particular 
home was extremely partial to freedom and exercise, | 


The huge lop- 


and no sooner did he become aware of the escape | 
offered to him than he immediately bounded out, and 
scampered with fearful haste into the yard beyond. 

Harry, of course, cashed after him, and driving 
him into the wash-house, made sureaof pinning him 


in one of the corners, but old lop-ears was both 
cunning and fleet, and having decoyed Harry in 
behind a mangle which was standing in the room, 
he suddenly doubled back, and rushing under the 
wheels of an ancient Bath chair which also had its 
habitation in this locality, he made out through one 
of the open doorways away into the lane beyond. 
Harry felt rather shy at following his favourite 


| into so public a place, and for a moment was almost 


tempted to give up the chase and send Jenkins to 
capture him in his place, but, looking through the 
yard-gates, he saw that its flight had only extended 
as far as the next dust-heap, on which Mr. Bunny 
was quietly seated eating some celery stalks, 
and apparently devouring his repast with great 
gusto. 

Harry approached stealthily from behind, intend- 


| ing to seize upon the rabbit by its long drooping 


ears, and hold it tightly until he could secure it more 
effectually, but as he stooped cautiously and slowly 
so as not to betray his presence, his eyes were caught 
by some white objects lying scattered among the 
refuse celery leaves, and instead of making sure of 
his much-prized pet, he stopped, and, with a deep 
flush spreading over his face, he bent his head low 
down on the dust-heap. The rabbit, finding itself 
undisturbed, continued its meal peaceably; but 
Harry’s face betrayed anything but peace; on the 
contrary, as he gathered up the white objects into 
his hands and examined them closely, there was an 
expression of pain which grew into absolute misery 
on his countenance. 

“Yes, they are all exactly alike!” he said, “and 
all have the same words printed on them. ‘ First 
prize. December 16, 1870.’ I wonder why on earth 
Jenkins made me copy But here Harry 
paused, as he lifted another broken egg-shell from 


5 


“Good gracious! why, this is one of the 





the heap. 


| very eggs that I printed the words on myself! for I 


remember my pen slipping just in the last letter and 
making this identical zig-zag line and blot; and— 
let me see—yes, here is the identical pin-hole made 
by Jenkins at the top of it. Now, I do say, it is a 
crying shame! [ll go straight and have the whole 
matter out with him, the cheat!” 

So excited was Harry, he forgot altogether to 
secure the safety of his favourite lop-eared rabbit, 
and, going into the stable, he left it still happily 
browsing on its favourite dish of celery stalks. 

Full of an eager desire to ascertain the particulars 
of this underhand transaction—for that it was under- 


hand Harry was now thoroughly convinced—he 


| hurried into the inner stable, hoping also to ascer- 


tain there whether the printed eggs beneath the 


‘yellow hen in the manger corresponded with the 
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———_——_ 
London ones which he had just discovered outside in 
the lane, for, if so, Jenkins’ treachery would be 


proved. At the door of the inner stable he, however, 


paused for a moment, hearing, as he thought, voices | 


talking low together in one of the far-off stables, but 


which turned out, as he listened, to be only the tones | 


of Jenkins’ unmelodious voice addressing the yellow 
hen seated in the manger. 
“Well done, old lady, you’ve hatched ’em well!” 


he cried, with a low, coarse laugh, “a chick in both 


eggs was even more than I counted on, It’s well I 
gave the rest o’ em such a good shaking, for them 
Lunnon chaps is a trifle more honest than I took ’em 
for. We'll take the first prize now ourselves, and 
no mistake, won’t we? And then Jenkins, old chap, 
you'll be a rare fool if you don’t make a pot o’ money 
to your own hook. Eh, who’s there?” and Jenkins, 
turning suddenly round, blanched white as the white- 


washed wall behind him, for there was his young 


master standing close beside him, with his eyes full 
of honest indignation, and his hands piled up with 
the broken egg-shells, which he had just found in 
the rubbish-heap in the lane, mute but certain proofs 
of his guilt! 


. . . . ! 
Jenkins was not long in recovering his self-pos- | 


session, and before Harry could accuse him, he 
cried, 

“So you found ’em, did yer? I’m glad o’ it, for I 
?em in and show ’em to yer.” 
“ what 


was jest goin’ to bring 
“What for?” asked Harry, hoarsely; 
for?” 


“Why, in course, I did not suppose you was that | 


innocent that yer did not know what I was up to; 
and I was just thinkin’ there was no use letting 
others be as wise as ourselves.” 

“Ido not understand what you mean 
Harry, colouring crimson as he spoke, for though he 
had not fully comprehended the depth of Jenkins’ 
treachery, he could not but feel that he had in some 
degree encouraged him in it. 


1? 


cried 


“And if yer don’t understand, yer must be right | 


silly!” replied Jenkins, with a sneering chuckle, 
that made Harry’s heart beat furiously fast. “ Why, 
laws! and you yourself marked the eggs with yer 
own hand, and saw me make a hole in the shell; a 
small one, I grant yer, but still large enough to ruin 
the finest egg in creation, and now you're on for 
pretending you knowed nought about it all, and 
making believe yer in a passion like, all that you 
may keep up yer name for honour and sich like 
stuff afore me, and yet keep yer two first-prize chicks 
into the bargain.” 

“Tl do nothing of the kind!” cried Harry, now 
“Till return the 

I guessed you 
were at some cheating work, soI did: Tallow that 
much, but I didn’t know half what you were doing, 
and if I had I would never have consented to it.” 

“And you cxvect me to believe that, do you 


almost blind with indignation. 
chickens this very hour to Miller. 


[now?” asked Jenkins, with the same unpleasant 
sneer, 

“IT don’t care what you believe, I know myself it 

is true!” 

| ‘And you thought a common white eee. 


gg, laid by a 
barn-door fowl, would turn into a first-prize Spanish 
chick, all because you wrote its name on the shell, 
| and that, too, after you saw me wi’ your own eyes 
stick a pin in the top of it? Come now, I ask yer, 
as yer an honest gentleman, could you imagine sich 
an impossibility as that for a moment?” 

“ Don’t talk to me about honesty!” cried Harry, 
| his whole face and manner betraying the utter con- 
fusion of his thoughts; ‘you know quite well I did 
| believe you, that’s to say, I knew it was impossible, 
: but you told me yourself you would do it—at least— 
| you talked about magic and humbug—and—and—I 
| was a fool to listen to you, that’s all!” 

“Indeed then you were little else than a fool, 
Master Harry, if you thought sich a silly chap as 
me had magic or any sich like rare humbug anywhere 
But what’s the use of all this 
continued Jenkins, relinquishing his sneering 


|in my possession ! 
now?” 
‘manner of speech for one more specious and defer- 
ential. ‘“ What’s the use of all this flare-up and 
nonsense? ‘There is not one soul in creation, not 
even Bill, knows a syllable as howI changed the 
eggs, I managed it so clever and quick like, and the 
| only witness against us is the shells which you have 
in your own hands this minute; pitch ’em in the 
fire, and there’s an end of the whole 


” 


' kitchen 
business. 
| « And keep the two chickens that belong to Miller, 
and rear them up for myself?” asked Harry, in a 
| voice so quiet, Jenkins believed him for the moment 
| in earnest. 
«* Aye, just so.” 
Ba And win first prize with them at the show in 


” 


| Spring ? 
| “* Exactly.” 

And then you can make a pot of money with 
them afterwards, to your own hook, eh ?” 

Jenkins had actually formed the words of acqui- 
escent response on his lips before he understood the 


drift of Harry’s question, and was only just becoming 
conscious of its meaning when Harry continued: 
“Tl tell you what it is, Jenkins I think you are 
the biggest cheat in the whole world, and you want 
to make me as bad as yourself. I guessed you were 
|at some kind of underhand work—that much, as I 
said before, I do confess to—but I could not make 
out what it was; indeed, Iam not sure that I tried 
as hard as I ought to have done to make it out, but 
now that I do know it all I’m determined to have 
nothing to say to it, and I’ll give these birds back to 
Miller this very day!” 

“T tell you you'll do nothing of the kind!” cried 
| Jenkins, in a loud resounding voice, that made Harry 
“ Here, give me 


‘ start, and then tremble all over. 
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these eggs!” He snatched some of the shells from 
Harry’s hand as he spoke, and crunched them up in 
his great coarse palm. “ As sure as you stand there, 
Master Harry, and you stir in this matter, you'll 
repent it.’”’ And even while he spoke Jenkins placed 
his large uncouth form between the stable door 
leading out into the garden and his young master. 

Harry cowered with fear as he looked up at the 
ugly passionate face and defiant attitude of the 
garden-boy, who, after all, was a giant compared to 
him in point of strength and size. 

“As sure as I’m a living being,” continued 
Jenkins, raising his voice still louder, as he saw 
Harry’s face paling under his threat—‘as sure as 
I’m a living being I’ll not let you leave this stable 
till you give me your word of honour you'll not say 
one word of the matter to Master Miller, nor yer 
father, nor one soul about the place!” 

“TI cannot promise,” cried Harry, now almost re- 
duced to tears; “it’s most unfair to Miller, and you 
oughtn’t to make me.” 

‘And you think it’s naught to me, whether I lose 
my place or not; that appears quite a trifle to you, 
but it’s a deal o’ something to me, and if you are 
bent on it, ’ll take right good care you never reach 
Miller’s house to tell it him, that I will!” growled 
Jenkins, savagely, while he glanced meaningly at the 
sharp gardening tool which he had laid out of his 
hand on entering the stable. 


(To be continued.) 


” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS 
46. For what purpose was the laver of brass made 
which was placed in the Tabernacle between the 
congregation and the altar P—Quote passage. 
47. In Leviticus xvi. 22, mention is made of the | 


mes 





| scapegoat as bearing upon it the iniquities of the 


people of Israel. What passage in St. Paul’s Epistleg 
applies this to Christ ? 

48. What two passages in the Old Testament show 
God’s abhorrence of human sacrifices ? 

49, What two kings of Judah ordered the Feast 
of the Passover to be kept in the same manner ag 
God had commanded Moses ? 

50. After the ascension of our Lord, what was the 
first important step the apostles took for the carrying 
on of their future ministry ? 

51. What important use was appointed by God to 
be made of the song written by Moses, recorded in 
Deuteronomy xxxii. ? 

52. Give two passages which prove that Joseph of 
Arimathza was one of Jesus’ disciples. 

53. Quote a passage which implies that there was 
a regular assembly of the Jews, under Moses, for 
public worship on the Sabbath day. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 96, 

35. He used it as a means for urging the people to 
repentance and faith in Jesus Christ (Acts iii. 12—26, 

36. To salt the sacrifices (Leviticus ii. 13). For 
manuring the land (St. Luke xiv. 35). For seasoning 
articles and keeping them sweet (in which figure it 
is used in Col. iv. 6). 

37. “ The world cannot hate you, but Me it hateth; 
because I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil” 
(John vii. 7). 

38. Exodus xiv. 24; Judges vii. 19; Lam. ii. 19. 

39. By showing the duty of servants to their 
master (St. Luke xvii. 7) and by commanding that 
every person should have that respect shown to him 
which is due to his position (Mark xii. 17). 

40. Genesis xviii. 32, xix. 21. xxx. 27, xxxix. 5; 
2 Kings iv. 13—16; Acts xxvii. 24. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


<-\HE evening sunlight slept on the bay, 
nh And the West all gleamed like the ruddy ore ; 


’> The fishermen steered their bark away, | 





And the children shouted along the shore. 
The fishermen sang, and the wild sea-mew 
Shot up to the cliff from the shingly bars, | 
And it saw them lost in the deepening blue, 
As they sailed away ’mid the rising stars. 


The stars went out, and the storm came down, 
And the wailing wind filled all the night ; 

With a chill on their hearts, in the far-off town, 
The wives sat lone by the flickering light ; 

And the wild birds saw, ’mid the lightning’s glare, 
A dark speck sink in the seething foam ; 

And a shrill ery rung through the troubled air, 





And a prayer for the babes who were left at home 


Tn the evening calm the sunlight slept 
Like an amber flood all over the bay ; 
The wives sat down on the cliffs and wept, 
Till the night chill fell on the dying day. 
But the ships sailed on to lands afar, 
And knew not the lingering grief on the shore ; 
The nightingale trilled to the evening star, 
And the ways of the world went on as before! 


The thrush pipes sweet to his mate on the thorn, 
And the butterfly gleams past the wandering bee; 
The lark sings shrill at the gates of the morn, 
And the white sails shine on the far-off sea, 
And the sea-mew answers the curlew’s cry, 
And the red sun sinks in the golden main, 
And tears are falling, and lone hearts sigh 
For those who shall never come home again! 
ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
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‘The fishermen steered their bark away, 


And the children shouted along the shore. 
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IN HEAVEN ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


e@ 
4 | SAT in that solemn place, by the dying girl’s | The pallid lips were moving, and thus I heard her 
( bedside, | say, 
‘> And we heard the sweet church bells ring out | “How glorious to be in heaven on Christmas 
for Christmastide ; Day!” 
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She had fought the battle out, she had conquered in 
the strife ; 

She had loosed her last frail hold on that misnamed 
thing called life ; 

Even from the best-beloved she was ready to go away, 

And she pined to be in heaven with Christ on 
Christmas Day. 


Oh, but it seemed so strange to see her lying there ; 

For though death’s hand lay on her, she still was 
young and fair. 

One might even think she promised long onearth tostay, 

And light up the dear old home for many a Christ- 
mas Day. 


But we knew—and she knew best of all—’twould not 
be so, 

She had heard her dear Lord’s summons, and was 
prepared to go. 

And there, in the solemn Advent, her mother sat, and I, 

And heard her picture the glories of Christmas 
beyond the sky. 


To me her prophet-voice seemed to mount on angel’s 
wings ; 

I knew she had foreknowledge of God’s most hidden 
things. 

I have often seen around the dying this radianceplay 

She saw the coming glories of the heavenly Christ- 
mas Day. 

I passed on my wonted round, and met in the 
crowded street 


Her father, amid the shadows, pacing with weary feet ; | 
And I told him the happy wordsI had heard his | 


daughter say, 
How she longed to be with the angels to keep her 
Christmas Day : 


Passed to my peopled home; and there—my height 
of bliss— 

At the door was my tiny darling, ready with her 
smile and kiss, ; 

And I thought—Will the time e’er come when she 
will only pray 


To leave me, and go to heaven to keep her Christmas | 


Day? 


Then, as the bitter tears welled up, my eyes to blind, 

I thought once more of the dying girl I had left 
behind > 

And as I knelt that night I almost dared to pray, 

“Grant her, O God, the wish, to be in heaven on 
Christmas Day!” 


The prayer was not granted. God willed her to abide 

Within the chastened home that shadowed Christmas- 
tide. 

She was with us on New Year’s Day. 
still her loss ; 

Then there deepened upon our path the shadow of 
the Cross. 


Our gain was 


One eve when the year was young I passed to that 
quiet room, 

To keep the Sacred Feast, the last time amid the 
gloom, 

But one had been there before—she had heard her 
Saviour call, 

She was gone to the glorious land where shadows 
never fall. 


Gone, ere our Christmas joy had paled, to that 
blessed place : 

I could see its influence on her placid, smiling face; 

Gone to her Father’s Home, where now, for ever and 
aye, 

She shall spend, dear girl, with Him her Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. 

There, where’are never known our changes of day 
and night, 

Summer and winter, but always the jewelled streets 
are bright, 

Where is no shadow of Time, where never a tear 
shall fall, 

Amid her sister angels she waits to meet us all, 





Oh, may it be our lot to pass as peacefully, 
When our last hour shall come! it may be even as 
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CLNGTSVA) CHAPTER V.—“ GREY DAYS.” 
_ te : : 
‘¥ MsITHOUT the drawing-room windows 
© were the two figures under the light 







\We“o experience trying te teach patience, the 


Sr 


BC) hardest of all lessons to those on the 


threshold of life. 


| 
| she, 
Like a child at holiday time, some Christmastide to 
| pray, 

“Father, oh take me home to Thyself on Christmas 
Day!” CHARLES Morgis, 
THE SKY. 


OF “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


| cross-purposes, which makes up the sum of our 
| earthly life. 

The group round Mrs. Majendie had somewhat 
| broken up and dispersed. Bessie and Cyril were at 
| the piano singing, playing, laughing—beginning many 
| things and ending each in turn, either with laughter 


lor a quarrel. In each was the same light merry 


Vithin the room, under the pretty glimmer | joyous nature; and they had always been such good 


“~~ of wax-candles, was playing that game of | friends that it was now impossible for lookers-on to 
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decide whether their manner testified more than the 
antics of two merry mischievous children, of which 
they reminded people more than anything else, or 
whether there was a vein of something more earnest 
under it all. 

Basil Crawford, in the circle round Mrs, Majendie, 
placed himself so as to command a good view of that 
part of the room where Gwendoline and Claude 
Egerton were together. Gwendoline looked exces- 
sively pretty, and her manner was so entirely natural 
and pleasant, that Basil Crawford could not but com- 
pare it with her manner to him; and the conviction 
came over him that Mrs. Majendie had been right in 
all she had said during that morning’s conversation 
—that this would be a match, not only to be desired 
for her by all her friends, but the happy choice of 
her own heart. 

The fact was, Gwendoline acted her part too well. 
She completely deceived Basil Crawford, and she 
almost deceived herself. More than this, she deceived 


Claude Egerton; and Claude, as his spirits rose in | 


consequence, became brilliantly amusing and enter- 
taining; and whilst their merry voices came across 
the room to him, Basil Crawford was saying to him- 
self, “ How I have deceived myself! But better that 


my eyes should be opened now, than that I should | 


dream false dreams any longer. I see it all in the 
true light now; he will give her all those things she 
should have, whereas it is as likely as not I shall be 
poor for years. Shadows should not mar the sun- 
shine; I only stand between her and the light. I 


shall go back with a fresh burden to bear, for the gold | 


has faded out of the sky. It is fit that shadows be 
Jost in the mist.” 

The next morning Basil Crawford left Atherton. 
No persuasions, no inducements, would prevail on him 


to remain for the length of his promised visit. The 


leviathan “ business” had recalled him, and he, the | 


most earnest of her slaves, was bound to obey. 
Gwendoline, when she realised that he was really 
going, tried to make up for her past coldness by a 
full return of kindness and friendliness; but to no 
purpose. He was magnanimous and self-denying, 
with a politeness that was highly aggravating ; and 
when she found that he was even sternly resolved 
not to miss a train, she felt that such behaviour was 
beyond explanation, and that he deserved to be left 
to follow his own devices. She refused to accompany 
her mother in the carriage which was to drive him 
to the station, would not see him off, which had been 
an established custom since the days when he came 
as a school-boy to spend his holidays at his god- 
father’s house. And yet it would be hard to say 
whether he or Gwendoline suffered most as they 
bade one another good-bye in the hall in outward 


coldness. 
* 


Spring gave way tosummer, and 
Basil Crawford had 


Time passed on. 
summer faded into autumn. 


not since been seen in Atherton. Once he had 

written to Dr. Majendie, once to Mrs, Majendie, 

each time sending kindly messages to Gwendoline, 
and inquiries after the Vernons and the Egertons; 
and that was all that had been heard of him. 

Atherton life wagged on in its own humdrum 
fashion. Gwendoline and Naomi were oftener to- 
gether than ever, somewhat to the exclusion of 
Bessie. Naomi had been giving much time and 
attention to music lately, somewhat to Gwendoline’s 
surprise ; but she had composed one or two songs 
which were the wonder and admiration of society in 
Atherton, Dr. Majendie being perhaps more enthu- 
siastic on the subject than any one, and energetically 
encouraging her by all the persuasions in his power to 

| continue to improve herself in this charming useful 
| accomplishment. 

.Claude Egerton had all the summer been drifting 
nearer and nearer to Gwendoline Majendie, and 
although there had always been something in 
her manner which prevented him from speaking, 
his meaning had by this time become sufficiently 
plain for those nearest to her to understand fully 
what it was; and, strange to say, one of the results 
of this was that Cyril was injured. 

It had always been a matter of doubt to this 
gentleman whom he most preferred, Gwendoline or 
Bessie, and, indeed, whether he entertained very 
serious feelings with regard to either; but as time 
went on, and Claude’s visits to Birdshill became 
more frequent, Cyril began by noticing that it was a 
matter of indifference to his brother that he should 
accompany him on these visits, and later, that 
| Claude certainly preferred his absence. Cyril then 
entertained a sense of neglect and of being left out, 
and, not having too much to do with his time, he 
followed the example set him by others in like 
situations—he made up and invented a grievance. 
| After this, it took him but a comparatively short 

time to assure himself that he, too, was in love with 
Gwendoline, that he had been in love with her all 
his life, and that his brother was behaving towards 
him in a way which was not strictly honourable. He 
began to visit Birdshill on his own account; and 
Claude seldom went out alone that Cyril did not 
suspect he had been to Birdshill. Bessie Vernon 
was quite neglected; all the singing duets anc 
pleasant companionships were thrown on one side, 
till Bessie, in her turn, and with better reason, 
felt injured and ill-treated. By the time, therefore, 
that autumn was over Atherton, it will be seen that 
there were wheels within wheels. 

All this while, as the autumn dragged wearily 
along for him, Basil Crawford had been hard at work 
in London. The conversation he had had with Mrs. 
Majendie had fully convinced him that he would be 
doing wrong to stand in Gwendoline’s light, when 
such a far more brilliant destiny than any he could 

And his principles were strong 


give her awaited her. 
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and of earnest good stuff: when once he was convinced | she had not seen the other, any one would be the 
of what was right, he strove to act up to his standard | same to her. 


according to his lights. He told himself that Gwen- 
doline Majendie was not for him, that his former 
ideas had been but idle dreams, and that for his own 
sake he must keep away from her until he heard that 


all was settled between her and Claude Egerton. | 
| harmonised and softened the various greens; the 


They were destined for one another, for ease and 


luxury, and all the pleasures of life, whilst his ways | 


led him through the busy work-a-day thoroughfares, 
his occupations were real and earnest, and he himself 
a worker for his daily bread. 

Perhaps there was a certain amount of pride 
with it, which caused him so resolutely to close 
the doors of his heart. His love was all there, but 
he would not ponder on it till a more convenient 
season; so he shut his eyes on the fair visions 
with all the strength he could muster, and took 
up his work, 

In the end of September, an impulse which he 
could not conquer eame over him to hear something 
of Gwendoline, to approach her in some way—at any 
rate, to hear something of what was going on. All 
at once a happy thought crossed his mind; she had 
a quaint old oak case of curiosities, things which 
were old and out of date, and any additions to its 
contents pleased her as a new toy pleases a child. 
One day, when she had been exhibiting her treasures 
to him, he had told her of an antique ring which he 
had come across whilst travelling in Hungary, and 
as there was no doubt of its real antiquity, and its 
shape was unique and picturesque, it was quite 
worthy of a place in the precious oak cabinet. He 
added that he would also forward a miniature 
Elizabethan cabinet, or jewel-case, which would be 
a pretty bit of colour for a centre-piece. 

This had been long ago, in the brightest days of 
their friendship, and yet only last Christmas, when 
there was frost and snow and bitter winds, blazing 
logs, good cheer, and warm friendship. She at the 
time had been enchanted at the prospect of the 
additions to her treasures, and for some while after 
that Christmas visit; but time had passed on, and 
no word or sign of it had ever reached her, and 
thinking that he had forgotten her, or for some 
reason did not care to part with them, she had not 
liked to remind him of his old promise. 

But the real reason was that the little Elizabethan 
jewel-case had been mislaid or stolen; it was no- 
where to be found; and always imagining it must 
turn up some day, he had waited for this to send 
the ring with it. Four months, therefore, after his 
summer visit to Atherton, when he hungered for 
news of Gwendoline, and still the cabinet had not 
come to light, he determined to purchase another, 
and forward it with the ring. Elizabethan cabinets 
such as the one he had had were by no means so 
rare that a little time and attention would be certain 
to procure another just as good as the first, and as 


| 


| 
| 


After a few walks in certain narrow dingy streets 
in crowded neighbourhoods, he hit on a cabinet of 
cabinets. It stood about a foot and a half high, and 
was covered with green silk in old embroidery; the 
stitches were rich and rare, and age had beautifully 


little quaint odd-shaped drawers were lined with a 


| silk which once had probably been pink, but which 





| was now of a pale salmon colour. 


He knew that 
Gwendoline had an eye for colour, and that she would 
rejoice over this new acquisition. In high spirits 
over his purchase, he packed up the ring, and face- 
tiously hid it in one of the secret drawers, of which 
there were no less than three in this small cabinet 
or jewel-case. 

Eagerly he fastened up the parcel, and sent it off, 
accompanied by a short note, apologising for the 
delay which had occurred, and not giving any very 
satisfactory explanation of this either. At the same 
time he mentioned the fact of having placed the ring 
in one of the drawers. He wondered whether she 
would succeed in finding out its secret. After this, 
and it was gone, he watched each post anxiously 
for the answer, which he felt sure it would bring ere 
long. 

The answer came, and, of course, it was a disap- 
pointment. The letter thanked him for the delightful 
additions to her cabinet of curiosities: the jewel-case, 
she mentioned, was to have the place of honour, in 
the centre of the oak cabinet, where its soft faded 
hue would harmonise all colours on each side of 
it; the ring was, she said, beyond compare, and no 
thanks could be sufficient for it. It was a pleasant 
friendly letter, on the whole, and left nothing to com. 
plain of ; indeed, he would have been more contented 
had it been freezingly cold, so that he would have 
had just cause for complaint. But it gave not the 
faintest clue to the state of things he most desired 
to knowin Atherton; it touched on no memory of 
the past, and its chief offence was that it was not a 
letter of Gwendoline’s own usual natural style— 
bursting into bits of fun, of joyous anticipations of 
some coming pleasure, of gossiping little confidences, 
and of warm-hearted interest and kindly feelings to- 
wards himself—little amusing feminine letters, which 
had always greatly charmed Basil Crawford. 

When he had read this, the cold grasp of the grey 
days took a firm hold of him, and he said to himself, 
«There was not much to remember, but she has for- 
gotten everything;” and he turned to his work, 
saying it was all he had left him now. 

But had Gwendoline forgotten everything ? When 
she had written that letter her heart had rebelled 
against the words her hand had penned, and, in order 
to save herself from softening with regard to him, 
she kept on reminding herself of his extraordinary 
change of conduct to her in the summer, and of the 
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ynaccountable coldness he had, for some unknown 
In her pride and bitter- 
ness she scarce knew how clever and skilful were 
her own words and sentences; and, with a heavy 
rebellious heart, she posted her letter before a night’s 
sleep should soften and weaken her purpose; and, once 


reason, seen fit to assume. 


gone, she was as miserabie over it as Basil Crawford 
was to receive it. 

One consolation, however, she had left to her, and 
She touched 
them with tender lingering fingers, which seemed to 


that was a return to her new treasures. 
embrace them. She had found out the secret of the 
hidden drawers with astonishing rapidity; and the 
ring found in one of them came to light with the 
additional pleasure of the slight mystery in which 
it had been hidden. 
to one or two highly-favoured persons, and then re- 
turned it to its own peculiar hiding-place; but for 
the first few days it came into her possession there 
was scarcely an hour that she did not unfasten that 
oak case—which stood in a somewhat dark corner of 
the drawing-room—open the Elizabethan cabinet, 
and pull out the secret drawer, and gloat over her 
wondrous ring. 


She had rapturously shown it 


The drawing-room was such a one as you only see 
in old-fashioned country houses. It was large and 
low, with three windows on one side opening on to a 
lawn, and a large window in another part of the room 
filling up a great recess, which was so deep that it 
appeared a room on its own account. 

On the very first day when Gwendoline received 
her new treasures, she had been standing before the 
oak cabinet, poring over them for the tenth time, 
when the drawing-room door opened, and “ Mr. 
Egerton” was announced. She had but time to 
thrust the ring into its hiding-place before she was 
obliged to turn and greet the visitor before the open 
doors of her small citadel. She had not intended to 
exhibit them to the Egertons, feeling always a reluct- 
ance to bring Basil Crawford’s name before them, 
particularly before Claude, but now she could not 
avoid some explanation. 

“Heigh ho! what a gorgeous addition to the col- 
lection,” said Claude, planting himself before the 
open doors for a moment, to admire the quaint new 
centre-piece ; ‘and where did that come from, Gwen- 
doline ? ” 

He then approached it more closely, to have a 
nearer and better view of it, and Gwendoline advanced 
beside him, leaving his question unanswered, and 
trusting he would not discover the secret drawer and 
its contents, for she felt an almost inexplicable desire 
that he should not see the ring. He admired it 
excessively; said he had never seen one like it before; 
opened and shut the little pink drawers consecutively, 
without having apparently the faintest suspicion that 
there was more than met the eye in this, as in all 
cabinets made in those wicked times. When the 
last drawer had been closed, he repeated his question. 





“Ah, that is a very solemn and deep mystery,’ 
she said, in mock serious tones. 

He looked somewhat surprised, but before another 
word could be said, the door opened, and “ Mr. Cyril 
Egerton” 

It was no uncommon thing for one brother to come 
in now whilst the other brother was at Birdshill; and 
as Cyril crossed the room he noted that their two 
heads were bent over some object in Gwendoline’s 
well-known case. Both brothers had at times con- 
tributed various little offerings to this shrine ; ond, 


was announced. 


seeing them thus, Cyril speedily came to the con- 
clusion that some new offering of his broth -r’s had 
just been added, and that both were admiring it in 
its new position. 
to me,” he thought; “ what a pass things are coming 
to!” All this crossed his mind whilst he walked 
along the drawing-room to Gwendoline’s outstretched 
hand. 

“Have you come to see the new 


“Well, he might have shown it 


curiosity ?” was 
Claude’s greeting. 

And, accordingly, Cyril determined not to admire 
it much, whatever its charms might be. He looked at 
it in a somewhat supercilious way, said nothing, and 
and closed the little pink drawers. 
somewhat wonderingly at 


lightly pulled open 
Claude looked 
This was not Cyril’s usual enthusiastic manner over 
anything new and artistic; and, as he watched him, 
an idea similar to Cyril’s own crossed his mind; he 
said to himself, “‘Can he have found and purchased 
this thing without my knowledge, and in order to 
give it to Gwendoline?” This produced an uncom- 
fortable, unpleasant feeling, and he drew back from 


him. 


the cabinet, and left the others in possession. 

But Gwendoline only stood guarding her treasure 
with all her eyes; but as Claude’s more thoughtful 
ways had allowed the drawers to escape his notice, 
she felt that she had not much to fear from Cyril’s 
careless touch. He, however, kept on opening and 
shutting them over and over again, somewhat to her 
astonishment, and never saying aword the while. This, 
again, was unlike Cyril, and she was greatly puzzled. 

The fact, however, was that Cyril did not know 
how often he opened and closed those little drawers, 
nor did he see the green cabinet very clearly; his 
whole mind was occupied with a certain majolica 
pug-dog which he had seen in the nearest market- 
town in a shop which boasted the possession of 
“articles of virtue.’ It was as ugly a thing as 
could well be conceived—a pug-dog with goggle eyes, 
and a tongue which he apparently did not know 
beck. 
as if 
drive 


what to do with, and a tail curling over its 
The whole dog was blue, green, and yellow, 
struck by lightning; but Cyril determined to 
to the market-town the next day and purchase it for 
He said to himself, “It will just 
do to stand above Claude’s cabinet.” He was soured 


the oak cabinet. 


and angry, for grey days were over them all. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 


BY THE REV. JAS. SPENCE, D.D.,, 


AUTHOR OF “HOURS WITH DANIEL.” 


IIl.—THE GROWTH OF HOLINESS. 


Follow . . 





<n wer) UCH is said in Scripture about progress 
Bis / in the Christian life—about the neces- 
sity and importance of growing. We 
are commanded to “ grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ” (2 Peter iii. 18). St. Paul 
tells the Colossians that the spiritual body—the 
Church composed of living members united to 
Christ the living Head—‘“increaseth with the 
increase of God” (Col. ii. 19). To the Corin- 
thians he says that all Christians “ with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 18). 
The Philippians are told by the same apostle, 
“He which hath begun a good work in you will 





perform it until the day of Jesus Christ,” thereby | 


assuring them of progress even unto perfection in 
their spiritual course. Thus, it is evident that 
“the path of the just,” wherever it is fully and 
freely developed under all the benign influences 
of grace, “is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day ” (Prov. iv. 18). 

In the present paper it is my purpose briefly to 
consider some of the motives and hindrances to 
the growth of holiness, and the means of its growth 
in the Christian character. It is a subject of im- 
portance at any time, and more especially at the 
present, when the question is much discussed, and 
various theories are abroad, which more or less 
seem to conflict with revealed truth, and which 
may damage the cause which they are avowedly 
designed to foster and promote. 

I. Motives to the growth of holiness.—These 


are manifold ; and it is obvious to remark that the | 


first may be found in the nature of the new life 
received by the soul. Holiness is its natural de- 
velopment, the fruit which springs from the im- 
plantation of grace. 
the Divine seed, to germinate and grow in the soul 
under the Spirit of God, and this truth is “after 
{or according to) godliness.” 
tendencies, and aspirations, of this new life are to- 





The truth of the Gospel is | 


All the influences, | 


wards holiness; and if the Christian does not grow | 


in it, he belies the name which he bears and the 
profession which he has made. 


Christians are | 


“not called unto uncleanness, but unto holiness” | 


(1 Thess. iv. 7). Believers in Christ are chosen 
in Him “before the foundation of the world, that 


| profess to be His children. 


they shall be holy and without blame before Him | 


in love” (Eph. i. 4); All who have passed from 
death unto life are the workmanship of God, 


. holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.”—Hes. xii. 14. 


“created in Christ Jesus unto geod works” (Eph, 
ii. 19). To seek purity of heart and life, therefore, 
to shun the very appearance of evil, to have ne 
fellowship with sin, to seek conformity to the 
image of Christ, is the true manifestation of the 
spiritual life. 

The will of God is to be regarded as another 
motive to holiness distinctly announced. “This is 
the will of God, even your sanctification ” (1 Thess, 
iv. 3). The Divine command goes through all the 
ages, and reaches all classes of those who profess 
and call themselves Christians. “As He which 
hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation ; because it is written, Be ye holy; 
for Iam holy” (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). The will of God 
ought, surely, to be law to all His children, 
Gratitude, obedience, and love, alike sammon them 
to the duty of seeking conformity to the Divine 
specimen of humanity in Christ Jesus, “for it is 
God which worketh in them both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure” {Philipp. ii. 13). It is His 
desire to make “them perfect in every good work, 
working in them that which is well pleasing in His 
sight’; and the entire discipline of tears and trials 
under which He puts them in this life is to make 
them “ partakers of His holiness” (Heb. x. 10). It 
was for this end that Christ Jesus died; the very 
purpose for which He suffered on the cross was 
“that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works” (Titus ii. 14). For this end, too, the 
Spirit of truth is sent to quicken and sanctify the 
souls of men as “the Spirit of holiness; ” and as 
the “Spirit of burning” to consume away the 
dross and defilement of their sin (Is. iv. 4). 
Truly, then, the will of God our Father is on 
the side of holiness, and to grow in it is to fall 
in with the highest mission of our being on this 
earth, and to accomplish His will should be our 
highest delight. 

A further and pressing motive to growth in 
holiness should be found in the right influence 


| to be exercised by us on the world. The Chris- 


tian, or the Church—which is the collective body 
of Christians—is, in a sense, the world’s Bible. 
Unconverted men read God’s revelation and in- 
terpret His religion by the lives of those who 
Holiness of spirit and 
conduct is the only way by which we can fairly, 
fully, and decidedly show the power and character 
of His grace. Likeness to Christ in us will do 
more than any amount of eloquence, or argument, 
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or even religious activity on our part, to recom- 
mend Him and His truth to others around us. 
Thus, by our “ good works which they shall be- 
hold” (1 Pet. ii. 12), they may “ glorify God” and 
be drawn to seek for themselves the principle of the 
new and holy life. Holiness alone truly reflects 
the image of the Son of God, and this reflection 
is the true character which His disciples are to 
set before the world. Manifold, then, and power- 
ful, as we see, are the motives to allure and induce 
the Christian soul to the cultivation of a holy life ; 


but, on the other hand, not a few are the hin-| 


drances to it, and to some of these it is necessary 
to refer. 

Il. Hryprances to the growth of holiness.— 
These, whatever may be their particular nature, 
seem powerfully and widely to operate. How many, 
like the Galatians, appear to begin to run the 
Christian race well for a time, and are by-and-by 
hindered ? Some grievously backslide; and many, 
like the door turning on its hinges, seem to make 
no progress from year to year—they are as carnal, 
as worldly, as selfish, as when they took on them 
the name of Christ, and “ subscribed with their 
hand unto the Lord” (Is. xliv. 5). In truth, it is 
to be feared that many in the Church of Christ, 
who were devoted and earnest i» early life, have 
become cold, unspiritual, and indifferent. While 
progress heavenward is the law of the Christian 
life, they have been going backward. It is sad 
when it is so, whatever be the cause of it. Of all 
hindrances to holiness, worldly influence is one of 
the most deceitful and most common. The Saviour 
was ever earnest and careful in warning His dis- 
ciples against its manifold dangers and its constant 
seductiveness. Much of the good seed of the 
kingdom falls on thorny soil, “and the cares of 
this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke 
the word” (Matt. xiii. 22). It may be worldly 
companionship, worldly property, or worldly 
pleasure—all act against the growth of holiness 
in the character. “If any man Jove the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him” (1 John ii. 
15). Christ Himself has told us that it is impos- 
sible to serve Godand Mammon. “ The friendship 
of the world is enmity with God” (James iv. 4). 

Any sinful habit, any secret sin indulged, will 
most effectually hinder the advance of the soul in 
holiness. Its influence is like that of Achan in the 


| 


| 





camp of Israel—if prevents the blessing and the | 


triumph. 
temper, or envy—it drags the soul down and back, 
and most surely hinders its progress in the path- 
way of conformity to the image of Christ. Those 
who would run the Christian race and reach the 


It may be selfishness, avarice, hasty | 


prize must “lay aside every weight, and the sin | 


which doth so easily beset’? (Heb. xii. 1). To the 
believer in Jesus there is no excuse for any such 


under grace,” und it is graciously promised him 
that “sin shall not have dominion over” him 
(Rom. vi. 14). 

Erroneous doctrine, also, acts in retarding the 
growth of holiness, or in checking its progress 
altogether. Many deny this, and say it matters 
not what a man believes, that wrong views of 
truth cannot injuriously influence his life. But 
when our Lord told His disciples to “ Take heed 
and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees,’’ He meant them to beware “of the 
doctrine of the Pharisees and Sadducees ” (Matt. 
xvi. 12), because He knew that falsehood, or even 
truth distorted, would most certainly affect the 
spiritual life. Thus some, even in our own day 
professing to believe “the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God,’ and to rejoice in Divine grace, treat 
the revelation of Christ as if it were a dispensa- 
tion from holiness rather than the highway of 
holiness and purity. 

Of all hindrances to advancement in the Divine 
life, unbelief is the least suspected, but perhaps 
the most powerful. How many Christians fight 
with sin in their own strength? They struggle to 
do the work of sanctification by themselves, think 
they must apply to Christ only in case of failure, 
and, instead of walking by faith, walk, in a sense, 
by sight—the sight of what they themselves can 
do. The result is, inevitably, failure; the display 
of weakness instead of the display of strength; 
and a walk of feebleness and imperfection instead 
ofa manly and upright walk with God. The whole 
power of progress is in the life of faith in the Son 
of God. This will more clearly appear as we 
consider— 

III. Tur means of the growth of holiness.—This 
is, without doubt, a point of much importance, 
on which it is possible to make serious mistake. 
Some think that by their own efforts, by prayer, 
by bodily mortification, by a system of asceticism 
or penance, they can crucify the flesh, conquer 
sin, and attain a likeness to God. Now, doubtless, 
holy men have used such means, but their 
Christian pathway has been mostly a dark and 
troubled one; and this way to holiness which they 
take is not that which God has prescribed. The 
work is done by God in us, even as Christ prayed 
to the Father for His disciples—‘“ Sanctify them 
through Thy truth: Thy word is truth” (John 
xvii. 17). It will not be done without us by God, 
but it cannot be done by us. Because God works 
in us, we are called upon to “ work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling ”—to work out 
in daily life what God works in us by spiritual 
power (Philipp. ii. 12, 13). Others say that Christ 
is our sanctification in the same way and in 
the same sense as He is our righteousness or 
justification. But it cannot be so, for the one 


hindrance, because he “is not under the law, but: is without us, a grand objective blessing, for 
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our acceptance with God; while the other is 
within us, a subjective blessing, for our “growing 
purity and likeness to God. Hence the words of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, “ Of Him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion” (1 Cor. i. 30), mean, as to our sanctification, 
that the Spirit of Christ dwells in all His people 
as the Spirit of holiness, so that they are trans- 
formed into His likeness from glory to glory. If 
Christ is “ our holiness” in the sense which some 
mean by the words, there is manifest danger lest 
imperfect men shculd be satisfied with this, and 
not seek to be holy in themselves. The power 
must be in us, not merely for us—the power of 
the Christ-life, even as St. Paul said of himself, 
“Tam crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God ” (Gal. ii. 20). 

In order to grow, then, we are to contemplate 
Christ, and to let His word dwell*in us richly. 
That word is the instrument which the Holy Spirit 
uses for the destruction of sin in us, and the trans- 
formation of the soul into the likeness of the Son 
of God. On our part must be faith—simple, 
earnest trust, which opens all the avenues of our 
being to the Saviour, so that He comes in to dwell 
with us. He responds to faith; abides, rules, and 
works in us in proportion to our faith. Prayer and 
meditation and all other means will be used and 
rejoiced in as happy and helpful exercises of the 
soul; but only according to our faith will it be unto 
us. Christ Jesus is in us the power of holiness, 
as truly as He is in us the hope of g'ory. He that 
overcometh is he that believeth. 

It will be seen that this growth of holiness in 





| the character is progressive. Perfection of godli- 
ness and of purity is not attained at once. Some in 
our day speak and write about an “ instantaneous 
sanctification” as an experience which may be 
reached by all. “ By the first experience (realised 
in conversion) we are born into the family of God, 
and receive the spirit of adoption; by the second 
we come to manhood, and enter upon our inheri- 
tance as heirs of God.” This language of a modern 
writer represents the Christian life as consisting of 
two quite distinct experiences, which come at dif- 
ferent periods, distinctly apart, and which may be 
or must be waited for. Such, at least, is the im. 
plication and tendency of this teaching. Now, we 
know there is an experience befitting him who is 
only a babe in Christ; an experience befitting the 
Christian youth; and an experience befitting 
the man “of full age,’ who has need of “ strong 
meat” for his spiritual nourishment; but the 
whole process from stage to stage is a growth— 
a “growing up into Christ,” not an instantaneous 
jnvestment with holiness. So, we are com- 
manded to grow in grace—to advance, “adding to 
our faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge ; and 
to knowledge temperance; and to temperance 
patience; and to patience godliness; and to god- 
liness brotherly kindness, charity” (2 Peter i. 
5, 6). We are enjoined to “ lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us,” and to 
“run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith’? (Heb. xii. 1, 2). Hence, just as we look to 
Jesus, shall we realise progress and triumph in the 
pathway of holiness; just as we are intent on the 
great business of spiritual growth, shall we have 
our “ fruit into holiness, and the end everlasting 
life.” 
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‘o FEARLESS. 







she lost her locket and chain, 
Daisy had been in the habit 


to the castle. 
Mona's life was unusually dull 


Zs: 
WSK Daisy to enliven it; and the fearless naiveté 


VG 


t of the child of the farm amused the young | 
As Daisy grew up, the | 


lady of the castle. 
countess also admitted her to the some- 
what melancholy grandeur of her apart- 
ments, and so she became, in some sort 
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BEALE, AUTHOR OF 


[= > VER since that first visit, when | 


of going from time to time | 
When Lady | 


and monotonous, she sent for | 


“PAY ARLINGTON.” 

| privileged, if not exactly as guest, at least as familiar 
| dependent, Not that she would have owned herself 
| a dependent. She belonged to the principal farmer 
| of the district, and was as independent as the Lady 
Mona herself ; but she was willing to subserve to the 
rank she had been taught to honour. Her peculiar 
education and surroundings gave a tone to her 
mind and manners, that made her sufficiently lady- 
like never to offend even the refined taste of the 
countess ; and when, now and again, she accidentally 
met the earl, he failed to find any special flaw 
in her conduct at which he could take exception. 
And he did perseveringly seek such a flaw; for he 
objected to her visits to the castle, though he could 
give no sufficient reason why, the more especially as 
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she never came without messages of duty from Mrs. 
Pennant, and a basket of the choicest of the farm 
produce. Of course it was impossible always to con- 
ceal her presence from the earl when she came to 
the castle, so he was given to understand that she 
not only amused his daughter, but helped on her 
education, and prevented her pining for other com- 
panions. But it was easy to see that he disliked 
Daisy, and was more moody than usual when he by 
chance stumbled upon her, 

In spite of clever arrangements to the contrary, he 
met her as she was tripping over the stony road on 
the day we have just reached. He was on horseback, 
and would have been at a distance but for an un- 
expected delay; his groom was behind him—and 
Daisy thought him a very grand-looking gentleman, 
albeit she did not like him particularly, But she 
did not fear him, as did every one else. Why should 
she? she had never done anything to injure or 
offend him. 

She was about to pass him with the country 
curtsey she somehow managed to make graceful, 
when he stopped to speak to her. He knew that 
English was as familiar to her as Welsh, thanks to 
Ap Adam and the Lady Mona, so he addressed 
her in that language, which his groom could not 
understand. 

“Morning, Miss Pennant. I hear that Madoc, 
my harper, was at Brynhafod last night,’ he began. 

‘Yes, my lord. He was overtaken by the storm, 
and grandfather made him stay,” replied Daisy, 
quietly, but without hesitation. 

“He is past work, Will you tell Farmer Pennant 
that I should like his son, who, I hear, plays the 
harp, to take his place occasionally.” 

«Yes, my lord; but Michael is not strong. He 
seldom goes out at night.” 

«Some one goes out at night if he does not. But 
you will deliver my message. Where are you 
going?” 

“To the castle, my lord. My Lady Mona has sent 
for me.” 

“What have you in your basket ?” 

“Some new-laid eggs and fresh butter, and a 
bottle of cream, my lord, which mother hopes my 
Lady Mona will be pleased to accept, because she 
says unexpected food pleases the sick.” 

“Nonsense! Lady Mona is not sick.” 

“Oh, my lord!” 

As Daisy uttered this interjection she suddenly 
raised her eyes to the earl, and met his, There was 
a sort of reproach in her tone and look, but nothing 
disrespectful. His eyes fell instantly, and his coun- 
tenance changed. Still he did not move on, but 
continued in a low severe voice, 

“That Ap Adam was also with you last night. 
Where did he come from?” 

“ Maesglas, my lord.” 

** What was he doing there ?” 





“ Surveying the country, I believe, my lord.” 

The earl was now treading very near Daisy’s 
secret; still she was fearless, for she knew that she 
could keep it. 

“Surveying? I thought he was a doctor.” 

‘He knows everything, my lord.” 

“He knows too much, Does he know the nature 
of the light on the Esgair ?” 

“IT think so, my lord.” 

“What does he say it is?” 

“He calls it the witch’s bonfire.” 

“ Does he say why it is there? He has the repu- 
tation of ‘A wise man of the mountain,’” 

“ He says it burns to save the ships, and circum. 
vent the wreckers.”’ 

Daisy, in her fearless truthfulness had circum- 
vented the earl, even while her heart beat rapidly 
with terror lest he should ask what she dared not 
answer. His face looked grim and ghastly, she 
thought, as he rode on, and put no more questions; 
and hers was more thoughtful than it had been, as 
she pursued her way. She was grieved that Michae] 
should be asked to do what he would dislike, and 
distressed that even the earl should misrepresent 
the master. Although, during all these years, no 
one had learnt Ap Adam’s history, she and her friends 
were sure that he was a good and true man, and 
were annoyed that, owing to the ignorance and 
superstition of the peasantry, he should be reputed 
supernaturally wise. He laughed at this, and used 
his knowledge to do such good as he was able, re- 
gardless that some of his experiments were before 
his age and the people amongst whom he dweit. 

When Daisy had passed through the ordeal of 
crossing the side court and being stared at by the 
servants, she was escorted by Morris to the tapestried 
chamber, where she found the countess and Lady 
Mona. To tell the truth, Morris was jealous of 
Daisy, and when she left her within the door with 
the words “ Miss Pennant, my lady,” she closed it 
unwillingly, with the addition of “I wonder what 
they can have to say to such a pert chit!” 

Daisy made her pretty curtsey, and stood still a 
moment, her basket on her arm. The countess was 
seated at her embroidery in the window, as usual; 
Lady Mona was lying on a couch, a book in her hand. 
But Lady Mona started up quite briskly, and said, 
“Come here, Daisy. What have you got? Butter? 
I cannot eat ours. Eggs? We never get fresh ones. 
Cream? We are never allowed cream. And such 
sweet flowers! Did you grow those carnations and 
roses, Daisy? mine die under the east winds and 
the sea air.” 

“T planted them myself. And, if you please, my 
lady, said Daisy, turning from Lady Mona, who had 
seized upon her, to the countess, “ mother asks your 
pardon for the liberty, but she sends this with her 
duty, thinking Lady Mona” 

“Yes, Daisy, I will eat it all;”’ interrupted her 
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“But where did you get that 
It is quite new, and so becoming. 
I haven’t one half | 


ladyship, laughing. 
lovely silk gown ? 
Look, mamma, how it suits her. 
as pretty. I never have anything pretty.” 

“You really should not say so, darling,’ remarked 
the countess. ‘“ But it is pretty. How long have 
you had it, Daisy ?” 

“Father brought it me from town last June fair, | 
my lady, and Miss James the dressmaker has just | 
been to make it up,’’ replied Daisy, blushing. 

“Put your hat and cloak on the table in the 
corner, Daisy,” said Lady Mona, ‘ Look, mamma, 
she is quite like a lady in her new dress.” | 

In those days the aristocracy alone said | 
It was their privilege; now, we are 


“mamma.” 
reversing it. 

“Daisy always looks nice,” said the countess, 
smiling and nodding. 

“You never say that of me!” 
Lady Mona, 

“Ah, but your ladyship is so beautiful!” ex- | 
claimed Daisy, quite naturally, and looking ad- | 
miringly at Lady Mona, | 

Daisy was not far from the truth. The Lady | 
Mona had grown up into a woman so delicately fair 
and elegant, that it was impossible not to admire | 
her. Even the diseontented peevish expression that | 
sometimes passed into her face scarcely disfigured | 
it, because it was supposed to arise from ill-health, 
and was excused or humoured accordingly. Her | 
mother adored her ; Miss Manent worshipped her, in a 
way; the servants yielded to her least wish; and 
even her father rarely contradicted her. He was 
always ready to promise to pleasure her, though he 
rarely kept his promises, 

“Pray sit down,’ said the countess, for Daisy 
was still standing. 

Young people stood long in those times in the 
presence either of rank or age. 

Daisy seated herself near Lady Mona’s sofa, and 
her bright healthful face contrasted with her lady- 
ship’s pale languishing beauty. Both were “ fair as 
fair could be,” but wholly different in person and 
mind. There was contrast even in the grace of 
their figures, which bespoke the contrast within. 
The one was light, easy, unconscious movement ; the | 
other dreamy, wearisome, selfish repose—results of a | 
healthy and unhealthy life. Farmer Pennant roused | 
and made useful all Daisy’s good qualities; the earl 
depressed the Lady Mona's. Still she was not 
deficient in them, and, with more freedom of life, 
would have been as happy in her station as Daisy 
in hers, Although some five or six years older than | 
Daisy, she looked as young ; for ske looked younger, 
If she were really an 


said discontented | 








Daisy older, than her years. 
invalid it was more from ennui than illness, for her 
father’s peculiar habits rendered friendly intercourse 
with their equals difficult, if not impossible; and | 
the stately interchange of visits that took place 


| church,” said Daisy, gravely. 


at regular intervals were rather wearisome than 
amusing. 
The picture in the tapestried chamber was a 


| pretty one; the countess at her frame in the oriel, 


in her rich brocade and lace, her hair just beginning 
to whiten beneath her cap; Lady Mona, half re- 
clining on the sofa, in some soft silken pink gown, 
and hair drawn off her fair face; and Daisy in her 
high-backed chair, demure and posée, her mob cap 
on her stately head, her basket at her side. The 
white poodle was no more, and had been replaced by 


a dainty King Charles, actually named Puff in 
remembrance of Daisy’s first ejaculation at sight of 


Blanche, and the new pet slept on Lady Mona’s 
sofa, 

Lady Mona inherited her father’s inquisitiveness, 
so she set to work at once to ask questions concern- 
ing every person and thing she knew either by sight 
or name, 

“When is Farmer Pennant’s eldest son, Caradoc, 
coming back?” she began. “Surely they must 
have made a doctor of him by this time.” 

“Mr. Ap Adam says that ‘walking the hospitals’ 
is a very long walk indeed,” replied Daisy, “ but it 
must end in time. Carad is walking them still.” 
The ccuntess laughed gently. 

“T wish I might have Mr, Ap Adam to prescribe 
Morris says he cures every one, and 
That would be 


for 
practises charms and curious arts. 


me, 


amusing.” 

“Indeed, she is mistaken. Mr. Ap Adam is a 
God-fearing man, and I assure your ladyship that he 
only uses herbs and such medicines as he procures 
from the druggist’s.” 

“What do you mean by a ‘ God-fearing man?’ 
You use very Puritanical language, Daisy.” 

“T mean that he fears God and believes his Holy 
Word too sincerely to deal with witchcraft, which 
the Bible forbids. You remember how that Simon 
and Elymas, the sorcerers, gave up their craft when 
they believed, and the men who used the ‘ curious 
arts’ burned their books. Indeed, Mr. Ap Adam is 
a true Christian.” 

“Pray do not preach, Daisy. I suppose you 
learn that from old Mr. Pennant and young 
Michael, who, they say, preaches to the people at 
Monad.” 

“Because they are so wicked, and will not go to 
“Tf you had ever 
seen a drowned man, Lady Mona, you could not 
help preaching. But then your ladyship was never 
nearly drowned, as I was, and never lost all, that 
belonged to you in the deep waters. When I think 


| of it, I also long to bear my testimony against those 


who defy the Lord.” 

“Your education has made you too learned for 
your position, Daisy,” interrupted the countess. 
“You must not excite Lady Mona with such sub- 
jects.” 
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“Very well, my lady,” replied Daisy, obediently, 


—_—_— 








' from the sweet south because your letter made me “Ty 
at which Lady Mona laughed, and rejoiced her think you dying.” the r 
mother’s heart. “Tam glad of any exaggeration that brings you sump 

ie “You shall come to London with me in the | back,” said the countess, roused into unexpected “A 

j spring,” cried Lady Mona. ‘“'The earl has positively | life and cheerfulness. “She is ill, but not dying.” said, 

: | promised to take us at last. You shall; let me see,| ‘She only wants a change. I have asked lots of grand 
i what can you do? You shall nurse Puff when I am | people down for the hunting, and they will soon cure paint 
i at theatres and balls, and drive with me sometimes. | her,” said Lord Penruddock. A 
it You would create a sensation in your Welsh cos- a Who ?” asked Lady Mona, eagerly. serval 
it tume.”’ | “The Staveleys, and Colonel Egerton, and Lord “It is 

| ‘I should be afraid to go to London, the journey | Fitz George, and Everard, and a you t 

a is so long; I could not part from mother,” returned {| While a vivid flush cverspread Lady Mona's face, tell y: 

}, terrified Daisy. | Lord Penruddock suddenly perceived Daisy. She en 

| “It is only three weeks. We can post the whole | had moved to put on her hat and cloak, feeling ct 

Hi way in three weeks. But you must go if I wish, | intuitively that her presence was no longer required, «C 

| h you know, for no one dares to disobey us.” He saw her first in profile, as she stood near the bold.’ 
i Lady Mona emphasised the monosyllable haughtily. | table, her scarlet cloak in her hand. He judged Da 
I Daisy coloured, and did not feel so humble as her, from her carriage and dress, to be a visitor, digni 

perhaps she ought.. It was not unusual for the ; but was puzzled when she hastily put on her cloak some 
young people to disagree, for they had not much | and hat. sl 9 
really in common; and Daisy had by nature a “Who is that ?” he whispered to his mother. the fe 
resolute spirit, not easily put down when it was a “Miss Pennant,” she replied. oy 
question of justice. “ The little waif?” Here 


“You shall have all you wish, darling,” said the 
countess, soothingly. 

“All I wish! never! never!” cried Lady Mona, 
starting up with sudden energy. “I have nothing 
that I wish. We live the lives of nuns and hermits, 
and I would exchange all the grandeur of Craigavon 
for Daisy’s freedom and Daisy’s health.” 

Lady Mona sat down again, and began to sob 
hysterically, as she often did when anything crossed 
her. The countess was instantly at her side. 

“Say you will go to London if she wishes,” she 
whispered to Daisy. 

“T cannot, your ladyship, for I do not know that 
I should be allowed,” replied Daisy, firmly. 


The countess nodded. 

Daisy paused irresolute, then turning, perceived 
that she was the object of attention for the moment. 
With a sort of distinguished manner, peculiar to 
her in an emergency, she advanced towards the 
countess, and said, “I think I had better go, my 
lady.”’ 

“Perhaps so, Daisy. Good morning.” 

““ Won’t you introduce me, mother?” asked Lord 
Penruddock, looking with surprise at Daisy. 

“Miss Pennant—Lord Penruddock,”’ said the 
countess, smiling, though annoyed. 

Daisy blushed, and made her peculiar reverence, 
while his lordship removed his hat, forgotten in the 











I, “What a fool am! There is nothing the matter | hurry of greeting his relations. So Daisy saw him day \ 
h really,” said Lady Mona. “Daisy, ring the bell, and | near at last. She looked towards Lady Mona, who to th 
we will order your basket to be removed, and the | was preoccupied, apparently, with her dog; then she and ¢ 
I flowers to be put in water. We can settle the | went to the door. Lord Penruddock opened it, and al v 
hi London question when the time comes. The earl | walked by her side down the corridor. — 
| says that all at Brynhafod are obstinate mules.” “Ts Caradoc Pennant at home,” he asked, abruptly. _ 
i She spoke disdainfully, as if ashamed of herself, “No, my lord, he is in London,” she replied. ing é 
i and annoyed with her companions. The bell was She was about to turn down the passage by which (ver. 
rung, the basket removed, the flowers arranged, and | she always went and came, when he stopped her, pleas 
ih she returned to her inquiries nonchalantly. and said that she was taking the wrong turning. — | 
I Daisy was soon tolerably at her ease again, and “T always go this way, my lord,” she replied. whic 
was answering some indifferent question in her clear “But I do not, and shall accompany you to the -— 
musical voice, when the door, towards which her gate if you will allow me,” he rejoined. his 1 
back was turned, opened suddenly, “T have left my basket, and mother enjoined me and 
‘ “‘Penruddock !” exclaimed the two ladies, rising | to bring it back.” ” he 
| simultaneously. Lord Penruddock smiled. mh 
i Daisy also rose, and turning, saw the countess| 1 will order it to be sent after you,” he said. prais 
and Lady Mona embrace a gentleman, whom she| But Daisy, trained by the law of obedience as well a 

recognised as Lord Penruddock, as love, hesitated. He saw it, and added, “I will orde 

“And no other!” he answered, gaily, looking at | have it brought you, if you will come this way. ai 

his mother and sister. ‘But, Mona, you are not so} You are not a Pennant, but I see you have their = 

ill as you report yourself. I have actually come | obstinacy.” aa 
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“They are not obstinate, my lord, but true to 
the right,” she returned, firmly, yet with no as- 
sumption. 

« All truth would be pleasant from your lips,” he 
said, and led her down the chief corridor to the 
grand staircase ; thence to the great hall, with its 
painted ceiling and men in armour. 

“Ask for Miss Pennant’s basket,” he said, to a 
servant in waiting; then, turning to Daisy, added, 
“It is strange that I should never have spoken to | 
you before. Did Caradoc or Michael Pennant ever ; 
tell you of our encounters by flood and field ? ” 

“Never, my lord.” 

“Did they ever tell you how beautiful you are ? ” 

“Certainly not, my lord. They would not be so 
bold.” 

Daisy’s face flushed, and her manner became so 
dignified, that Lord Penruddock gazed at her with 
some surprise. 

“Others have probably made you acquainted with 
the fact ?” 

“No, my lord. 
Here is my basket.” 





I am not used to compliments. 


Her manner was quite self-possessed, and as she 
advanced to meet the man who brought her basket, 
his lordship wondered more and more. The liveried 
menial wondered also, but did not venture to speak 
or look in return for Daisy’s ‘Thank you. I am 
sorry to have given you trouble.” She passed 
through the hall, her basket on her arm. When she 
reached the ponderous doorway, she turned, curt- 
seyed, and went into the court. This was quad- 
rangular and battlemented, light being admitted 
through each eyeleted merlon. Lord Penruddock 
followed her, and opened the great gates. He held 
out his hand as she went through, but she did not 
give hers in return. She curtseyed again, and with 
a ‘Good afternoon, my lord,” pursued her way 
homewards, saying to herself proudly and hotly, 
“Mother was right. I wish I had not seen him. I 
am punished for my curiosity and forwardness. Did 
he think me bold that he said such words to me? 
Carad and Michael, indeed! They love me too well 
to be so silly. I shall go no more to the castlo 
while he is there.” 

(Zo be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. Tarep Sggtzs. 


Chapter to be read—Genesis ii. | 
NTRODUCTION. In our last lesson we 
found out three things about God. What 
were they? How were His power, wisdom, 
and love shown? ‘To-day we shall see 
what He intended man to do. 

I. Work. (Read 4—17.) On which 
day was man made? Best of God’s creatures reserved | 
to the last ; found all things ready for him ; the earth 
and sea teeming with life, both vegetable and animal ; 
all very good; all living in peace; all subject to 
man; all ready for use. Now one part of the earth 
specially marked off, called Eden, or Paradise (mean- 
ing a park), What grew specially in this garden ? 
(ver. 9). So here, too, was found all that could give 
pleasure to man, What two special trees were in 
the middle? Of which might Adam eat, and of | 
which not? But what was man to do in the 
garden? Could he be happy while idle’ therefore 
his life not a mere listless wandering about, eating 
and sleeping in idleness, but a life of work. Which 
Remind how angels 








is happier, idleness or work ? 
in heaven always in some way working for God, by 
praising Him or doing His will (Rev. iv. 8). So 
we can picture Adam daily keeping the garden in 
order—training creepers, arranging flowers, gather- 
ing fruits—spending a happy peaceful existence | 
amongst all the beauties of the world, without any | 
careorwant. Contrast this with such a life now: a 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 
No. 4. PARADISE. 


gardener finding weeds choking flowers; worms eat- 
ing fruits; roses with thorns; storms beating down 
flowers trained with care, perhaps a flood destroy 
whole garden in one night. Adam none of this. Life 
happy because occupied and because free from care. 

II. Rest. (Read1—3.) Still cannot work always, 
though perhaps Adam did not feel fatigue, had a 
great duty to do, to give up certain part of time 
for worship. Who had done all this for him? 
Surely he must adore God! How much time was to 
be given? Why one day in seven? What did God 
do to the seventh day? Sanctified, meaning set apart 
as holy. Therefore learn two great rules for observing 
Sabbath day—viz. (1), a day of rest; if this wanted 
in Paradise, how much more now? How pleasant for 
Adam to stop once a week from his work, and enjoy 
a quiet contemplation of God’s works! This a most 
proper thing to do on the Sabbath; but above all 
it was (2) a day of worship; though worship proper 
every day, still want on one day to detach thoughts 
from this world as far as can. See Isaiah lviii. 13, 
for blessings promised to right observance of Sab- 
bath. Remind how Christ always attended syna- 
gogue worship on Sabbath ; and how it is an earnest 
of the endless Sabbath of rest in heaven. 

III. Companrtonsnip. (Read 18—25.) So far 
have spoken of Adam as alone. Was this good for 
Why not? Because man not formed to be 
Even God not alone. Remind of i. 26, “Jet 


him ? 
alone. 
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us make man”—plurality of persons. Man, made 
in God’s image, wants help-meet. Were not the 
animals companions? What did Adam do to them? 
(ver. 19.) All had names, were living about him 
quite tame, would please him as they do us, and 
more ; still were not sufficient. How are they in- 
ferior? No voice, no sympathy, no soul. Man 
must be perfectly happy, so a real, living, loving 
help-meet must be found. Describe the creation of 
Eve—a deep sleep falling on Adam; a mysterious 
taking away of one of his ribs; the place closed up; 
his gradually waking, and seeing Eve; and the 
creature, like himself perfectly fair and beautiful, 
was made in God's image, to live with him, bone of 
his bone. How his heart must have swelled with 
thankfulness at God’s love and goodness ! 

These the three things make perfect state of 
existence: Work, rest, companionship—life per- 
fectly happy. As yet no sin, no want, no care. 
Presence of God, love of God, joy of God, all theirs. 
Will it last? Shall talk in next lesson of the 
Temptation and Fall. Let children notice now how 
Paradise is a type of heaven; as follows :— 

IV. Trpican. (1) Perfectly good. (Read Rev. 
xxi. 1; xxii. 1—3.) See how this just follows the 
description of Eden. All good, no decay, no curse; | 





but presence of God. (2) Pleasant work. Reming 
of the angels praising God at birth of Christ, 


| sent to Abraham with message from God (Gen, 


xviii. 2); to feed Elijah in the wilderness; to pre- 
serve Daniel in the lions’ den; &ce. (3) Holy rest, 
(Read Rev. vii. 15—17.) Worship before the throne 
of God for ever. (4) Companionship. (See Heb, 
xii. 23.) Remind how in heaven shall see God face 
to face; have presence of angels; live with all the 
saints of old and now; meet friends long since dead, 
all perfectly holy ; and this will go on for ever, 

V. Pracrican. Who alone enjoyed Eden? but 
heaven for all who serve God. Eden soon lost, but 
heaven eternal (1 Peteri.4). One only way of attain. 
ing it. God called us to be saints, has provided 
forgiveness for sinners (1 John i. 9), Holy Spirit 
for sanctification ; all may have these if seek them; 
then eternal life through Jesus Christ. 


Questions to be answered. 
1. Describe Adam’s work in Eden. 
2. Why was the Sabbath appointed ? 
3. Give texts about the observance of the Sabbath. 
4. How was Eve formed, and why ? 
5. How is Eden typical of heaven ? 
6. What practical lesson may we learn ? 








THE PIERCED EGGS, AND WHAT CAME OF THEM. 


BY THE HON, MRS, GREENE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER V. 


——=5|ARRY was not a cowardly lad, but still 
he was scarcely a match in strength for 
Jenkins, nor within many degrees a 
match for his cunning; and the noisy 

; : threats which the garden-boy knew in 
his heart he could never carry out sounded real and 
terrible in Harry’s more youthful ears. 

At this moment, as Harry hesitated, weighing in 
his mind whether he might not effect a sudden retreat 
from the stall where he stood into the yard behind, 
the door of which he remembered to have left open 
when he entered, there was a sound of wheels rolling 
over the cobbles in the lane beyond, which sound 
became even more distinct as the vehicle approached 
nearer and nearer, and at length stopped, as it 
seemed to Harry, at the gate of the yard outside. 

Harry derived sudden courage from these sounds, 
and from the reassuring knowledge that there were 
people close at hand who could come to his aid if he 
called for assistance; but Jenkins also heard the 
noise outside, and determined to bring the matter to | 
a final issue. 

“See here now, young master,” he cried, in a | 





hoarse whisper, as he drew sufficiently near Harry 
to prevent his egress from the stall, “you'll give me | 


| your word this moment that you’ll say nought on 


this matter, or if you don’t, as sure as I stand here 
you'll suffer for it!” 

“What is it you want me to promise?” asked 
Harry, quailing as he saw the unpleasant light in 
Jenkins’ small ill-set eyes. 

“Simply this: that you'll not tell that young 
beggar next door called Miller that I meddled with 
his Lunnon eggs, or had aught to say to’em as was 
not fair and honest!” 

“But it was most unfair and dishonest!” cried 
Harry, the tears now running down his cheeks ; ‘you 
ought not to force me into such a deceit!” 

“TI don’t care what I ought to do, but I know 
what I will do!” and Jenkins laid his hand on the 
sharp gardening-hoe, which leaned against the side 
of the wall. 

As he did so Harry uttered a loud piercing 
scream, thinking, in his innocence and fear, that his 
last moments had come; while Jenkins, in equal ex- 
citement and rage, thrust his coarse hand over his 
young master’s mouth, and cried out, “ Be quiet, you 
great jackanapes!” But at this moment the door of 
the stable leading into the back yard was pushed 
open, and Miller himself walked in, holding in one 
hand a very lively and remonstrative lop-eared rabbit, 
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which struggled violently to be free, and in the 
other the tall whip with which he had been driving 
his father’s bay mare home from the country. 

Here was a joyful reprieve for Harry, and a direful 
defeat for Jenkins, who, instantly opening the door 


on its hind legs in the corner and was wiping his 


grey moustache with his paws; and catching him 


| unceremoniously by the ears, he raised him from the 


behind him into the garden, made good his escape, | 
leaving his hoe and the broken egg-shells on the | 


ground behind him. 

Miller looked in speechless amazement at Harry’s 
white terror-stricken face, and at the tears which 
still fell plentifully from his eyes, and having placed 
the refractory rabbit on the floor of the stall, he 
went over to him and asked him in the kindest and 
most affectionate manner the cause of his grief. 

Then Harry, between his sobs and his tears, told 


ground and carried him into the immer stable, where 
he replaced him in his hutch. 

Nor did he even then return immediately to the 
stall, but waited, looking out through the triangular 
cobweb-covered panes of glass which admitted the 
only light the place boasted. Here he leaned on his 
elbow, and looked thoughtfully up at the low roof 
above him, as if searching for the spiders which had 
woven so close a window-blind. When, however, 
he did return to the stall where Harry still stood 


| awaiting him in mute sorrow, there was not a trace 


him the whole story; he showed Miller the broken | 
| him by the arm, “I want you to show me those two 
first-prize chickens which you say have succeeded in 


egg-shells. which, bruised and crushed as they were 
on the ground, still bore witness of the truth of his 
narrative; nor did he try to hide his own share in 


_ thrusting themselves into the world; 


the transaction, but confessed to the full his envy and | 
jealousy of Miller’s London purchase, and his anger | 


with him for having tried to outdo him in the prize. 


Miller listened to him quietly and attentively to | 


the very end, though the expression of surprise and 
pain grew stronger and stronger every moment on 
his face as he heard Harry detail all the bitterness 


and angry feeling which he had experienced at the | 


thought of his (Miller’s) treachery; and at length 
when Harry, turning round towards the manger 
where the old yellow hen still sat, winking at them 
with her solitary but watchful eye, entreated of him 
to take possession of her then and there, and of the 
two precious chickens beneath her, which were at 
that moment only emerging from their shells, he 
could not listen to him any longer without interrup- 
tion, and putting his hand on Harry’s shoulder, and 
looking him full in the face, he said, “ And you, 
Harry, thought I had sent to London and bought 
eggs to outbid you at the show and take the first 
You really did?” 

“What else could I 


prize from you? 

“TI did!” replied Harry. 
think ?”” 

“ And that’s why you would not chum with me at 
football, or church, or anywhere else, eh ? ” 

‘sou,’ 

“And you trusted that sneak Jenkins in pre- 
ference to me? and that still more miserable sneak, 
his cousin ?” 

Harry hung his head, and made no answer. 

“Well!” he continued, bitterly, “I should have 
been a long time guessing the cause of your anger ; 
so it is as well you should have told me it yourself, 
or else I should never have believed it!” 

“But why did you do it, then?” asked Harry: 
looking up at his friend’s half-averted face, which 
he could scarcely avoid seeing was working with some 
keen pain. 

Miller did not reply at once; on the contrary, he 
walked over to where the lop-eared rabbit was seated 


of vexation or even reproach visible in his face. 
“Harry,” he said, going up to him and taking 


where are 
they ?” 

“There, in the manger,” said Harry, pointing to 
the yellow heap in the corner. 

“ Oh, they are there, are they? That’s all right; 
because, as you tell me they are mine, I am going to 
take possession of them.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” cried Harry, in real joy at 
what he looked on as a token of forgiveness. 

“Yes, old fellow, Iam going to take possession of 
them, but only to do for them what I had heped to 
do for the others had they turned out well, namely, 
to rear them for you, out of reach of rats and cats and 
such like gear, and return them to you when they 
were able to take care of themselves. You see, I 
had meant it for a little surprise!” he said, kindly, 
while he turned aside and stroked the feathers of 
the yellow hen with his hand; “but Jenkins and 
Bill were beforehand with me, and took that shot out 
of my locker; but, however, we may have some good 
out of the bargain yet, for by the strong chirp they 
give they must be healthy little niggers;” and 
Miller lifted out a fluffy black ball from under the 
infuriated hen. ‘There now, Harry, not a word; 
I’ll run in for a hamper, and carry them inside into 
my own diggings.” 

Harry did not say a word, for the simple reason 


' that he could not have done so; but what he felt, as 


he remained there alone in the stall awaiting Miller’s 
return, no one knew but himself. 

It is enough to know that some goed did come 
out of the bargain, as Miller had hoped, but a very 
different good from what he thought of at the time. 

The birds did live, and grew up under more tender 
auspices than those of Bill or the evil-eyed Jenkins, 
both of whom were dismissed from their places sum- 
marily ; and in the following spring Harry Galbraith 
was the proud winner of the “First prize for 
Spanish;’’ yet the “good” which he had reaped 
from Miller’s gift was of far greater value than the 


mere glory of an earthly success, for during the 
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mcnths that intervened before the show he won the | 


confidence and esteem of his parents, and the genuine 
affection of his friend Miller, both of them in them- 
selves prizes of far greater value than the one he so 
ardently desired to gain, for the half-hour of terror 
and suspense which he had endured at the hands of 
his would-be friend Jenkins, and the noble and 
generous forgiveness extended to him by his sup- 
posed enemy Miller, produced a stronger effect on 
Harry’s mind than any one could almost have anti- 





cipated, and forced him to acknowledge the worth- | 


lessness of his own judgment and foresight. Miller’s 


| 7—10). 


friendship became henceforth as valuable to him as | 


Jenkins’s had been hitherto injurious and bad; and 


on this discovery, Harry not only relinquished the | 


faults and follies of his old life, but chose for himself 


57. What does St. Paul say was the sin of Esau? 

58. Mention some passages which show that it 
was customary in the purchase of land, &c., in olden 
times, to draw up a document, and sign and seal 
it in the presence of witnesses, 

59. Why was not King David permitted to build 
a temple to God at Jerusalem ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 112. 

41. Healing the high priest’s servant’s ear (St, 
Luke xxii. 51). Turning water into wine (St. John ii, 
Restoring to sight the man who had been 
born blind (St. John ix. 1—7). Curing the impotent 


| man (St. John v. 6—10). 
in the life of obedience and humility which followed | 


instead that “good part which could not be taken 


away from him.” 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


54. Mention some texts which show St. Peter’s | 


impetuosity of character. 

55. On what two occasions were lions employed by 
God as instruments to work out His judgments ? 

56. What punishments came upon Joash the King 


of Judah for the murder of the prophet Zechariah ? 


} 
| 
| 


42. “And the Lord shall inherit Judah His portion 
in the Holy Land, and shall choose Jerusalem again” 
(Zechariah ii. 12), 

43. “Then went in also that other disciple (St. 
John), which came first to the sepulchre, and he 
saw, and believed”’ (St. John xx. 8). 

44, Two lambs of the first year; one in the morn- 
ing and the other in the evening (Exodus xxix. 38 
—42). 

45. By contrasting the cowardice shown by the 
apostles before our Lord’s death (Matt. xxvi, 56) 
with the boldness displayed by them after His 
ascension (Acts iv. 13--20). 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


When starless skies gave forth no light, 
“>> Hard by the sheltering olive grove, 
Where Migdal Eden rose above 
Lone Bethlehem’s plain, the shepherds keep 
Their wonted watch around the sheep 
Amid those fields where Ruth, of old, 
Had gleaned, and David kept the fold. 

II. 

Sore afraid, and in amaze, 
They see the heavens grow all a-blaze ; 
Light upon the darkness breaks, 
Sound the stillness deep awakes, 
The Shechinah’s awful glory, 
And the angel’s wondrous story — 
“Fear not. Tidings glad I bring; 
Christ is born—the Saviour King !” 


ey I. 
pe the hush of winter night, 
All 


III, 
Hosts of angels throng the sky, 


Filling heaven with melody ; 
Echoing groves and hills prolong 
The praises of that mystic song, 
Till creation’s farthest bounds 
Vibrate to the joyful sounds— 
“Glory be to God above, 

Peace on earth, to mankind Love!” 


{ 


Iv 
Age on age has passed away 
Since Heaven to Earth proclaimed that day, 
And through the world that light and sound 
Brighter and louder spread around, 
And kings with gifts bow down before 
The “ Prince of Peace,” as did of yore 
The star-led Magi, offerings bring 
Unto the cradled Christ, the King. 
v. 
So has it been in ages past; 
So shall it be while time shall last, 
In widening circles evermore, 
Pouring their floods the wide world o’er, 
Till with the glory of the Lord, 
And of His Christ the Eternal “* Word,” 
The earth be filled from pole to pole 
As waters o’er the ocean roll. 
VI. 
Break forth, ye Heavens, in hymns of praise, 
Loftier than in creation’s days: 
Oh! Earth, take up the adoring strain— 
Your dead in Christ shall live again. 
Mighty the power that did create: 
Redeeming love is still more great. 
“Colum gaude; terra plaude, 
Nemo mutus sit in laude.” Amen. 
JouN Francis WALLre 
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WEARINES 


BEALE. 
6 aN HILE the last glow of parting sunlight falls | Fair as the ring-dovs uttering to their 
Athwart the glade beneath the castle walls, | Mute as the clustering flowers by summer d 
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As twilight shadows lengthen on the scene, | 

She muses over pleasures that have been, | 
And sorrows yet to be; 

She mourns a faithless lover far away, 

And ends the listless languor of her day 
In dreamy apathy. 





Bereft of him, the castle seems a tomb, 
The woods a wilderness, the sunshine gloom,, 
Her life a dreary wild. 
In vain her brothers chide, her sisters weep ; 
In vain her anxious parents vigil keep 
For this their erring child. 
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“ Oh, would that I were in my grave!” she sighs ; 
With startling ring a solemn voice replies, 
And echoes through the night; 
From distant village, on the silent air, 
‘The “ passing bell” tolls answer to her prayer, 
And thrills her heart with fright. 


«A soul departed! Has it found a rest?” 
The Knell arouses conscience in her breast ;: 
Rebellious thoughts are stilled ; 
A shuddering prayer, a wholesome burst of tears— 
And Elsa turns to life and future years, 
And duties unfulfilled, 








WHAT THE SPIRIT 


SAITH TO THE CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. H. MARTYN HART, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. GERMAIN’S, BLACKHEATH. 


II,—PERGAMOS. 


Rev. ii. 12—18. 
FERGAMOS, situated at some distance 
| from the sea, was left undisturbed by 
that turbulent stream of commerce 
which swept through the cities upon 
the sea-board of Asia Minor. 

Though the citizens of Pergamos were not mer- 
chant princes whose ships carried the fame of their 
wealth to every port, yet Pergamos achieved a noble 
distinction, and became one of the most celebrated 
of the ancient seats of learning. Her history, which 
is unique, tended to this result. When Alexander 
the Great was called to quit his hold of the vast 
possessions which his unparalleled conquests had 
gained, his empire was dismembered, and ten of 
his captain-chiefs shared it amongst them. 

Pergamos and that part of the empire fell to 
Lysimachus, who gathered together his treasures, 
and deposited them in the city, leaving Philetzrus, 
his eunuch, the governor. Faithless to his master’s 
interests, and, doubtless, covetous of his treasures, 
the eunuch revolted, and successfully established 
himself, if not in name, at least in reality, as the 
first king of Pergamos. Contrary to the usual 
experiences of kingdoms founded in violence of 
faith and trust, Pergamos enjoyed a succession of 
six peaceful and able sovereigns, and, finally, by 
the will of Attalus III., the last of the line, she 
became merged into the Roman empire. So it 
came to pass, that for three hundred years before 
the Christian era the history of Pergamos is a 
history of peace and prosperity. War is a terrible 
scourge, even in these days of civilisation, but in 
the times of Pergamos the terribleness of war is 
scarce able to be estimated, and yet war was not 
without its benefits, and peace was not without its 
dangers. It is soto-day. That man whose circum- 
stances have surrounded him smoothly, and has not 








suffered from the inroad of violent and disastrous 
disturbance is not always a man to be envied. If 
there be anything of truth in that verse, “ Whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” we may believe 
the converse is true; that the man whose life has 
been marked by no trials, is not one of the loved 
of the Lord, or at least he stands ina very dubious 
position. So Pergamos: it is true she had escaped 
the horrors of war, but her very peace had brought 
upon her a terrible temptation. In her quiet 
times learning had so been encouraged that she 
became the resort of the literati of the age; her 
school of medicine was especially noted, and the 
city was graced by a splendid temple to Esculapius. 
Here, too, was a celebrated library; and even to 
this day the memory of the literary fame of Per- 
gamos is perpetuated in the word, “parchment,” 
which was first invented at Pergamos, and called 
charta pergaména—from which our word is taken. 

Then Pergamos wasa city given to learning; and 
yet God says the city was the very seat of Satan. 
I have no intention to inquire into the causes why 
it should be so. I am content to state the fact, 
that unconsecrated knowledge tends to oppose the 
entrance of God’s grace into the heart. ‘“ Beware, 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit,’ for “knowledge puffeth up.” The 
wisdom which descendeth not from above is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. “If any man among you seemeth 
to be wise in this world, let him becomea fool, that 
he may be wise.” ‘ Not many wise men after the 
flesh are called; ”’ and herein lies the main reason— 
the words are the words of Isaiah—‘* Thy wisdom 
and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee, and 
thou hast said in thine heart, I am, and there is 
none else beside me.” For except “ye become 
humble as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” ‘That which tends to 
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WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH TO THE CHURCHES. 


ape Sea 
take humility from the heart may well be called 
“ devilish,” for pride was the “ condemnation of the 
devil,” and pride, with its first-born offspring, 
“ unbelief,’ is the condemnation of men. Jesus 
said, “ that the Holy Ghost should convince men 
of sin,” not by convicting them of what they had 
done, but ‘‘ because they believe not on me.” If 
you are lost, it will not be because of your sin, 
but because of your unbelief. 

Pergamos was intellectual, scientific; but instead 
of becoming humble, as true learning ought to make 


” 
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| It is a very solemn thought to know that a 
‘strong line runs through a congregation, and 
plainly and evidently separates it to two classes— 
| worldly and unworldly; lost and saved. It were 
'no business of the minister’s—it is not in his com- 
mission—to attempt to separate the one from the 
other; but, remember, it is a possible thing for am 
‘intelligent being to pass round from pew to pew, 
| and say to each one, “ You are of the world; you 
| are of the Father.’ That intelligent Being is 
‘** He that hath the sharp sword with two edges” 
| —the dividing-sword. 


its votaries, she was proud and self-dependent. 
The Christians of Pergamos were of the purely} God be gracious to some of us, and grant thai 
intellectual sort. They were not content to receive | that sword may pierce even to the marrow, and 
just because God sent, but they would try the | cut some hearts away from their worldly hold, 
Gospel message upon its merits—measure it by! causing them “to repent;” to turn round; to set 
their own standard, just as the intellectual Chris- | their affections, their hopes, their desires, in 
tians of our time do to-day. As a natural conse- | another direction ; to give up labouring for that 
quence of this dealing with God’s truth, they came | which cannot satisfy, and thirsting for that which 
to regard Christianity as a higher and nobler form | cannot quench. 
of religion, not as a perfectly separate and distinct | The message to Pergamos sets before you a hetter 
creed which could not and would not assimilate | hope. To him that is overcoming, who is striving 
with the world. But they held that it was possible | to give up the world; to him who, tired of the utter 
—nay, right—to mingle in the usual round of | unsatisfactoriness ofan intellectual creed, is longing 
heathen customs, and yet retain the profession of | to return to the simplicity of God’s salvation, who 
the new faith. | cannot find a resting-place for his eternal hopes 
These Pergamene Christians seem to me to have out of God; to such a one here is a gracious 
once more come up upon the stage of life. How do! promise :—“I will give him to eat of the hidden 
we find intellectual Christians to-day asserting the | manna, and will give him a white stone, and in the 
propriety of mingling with the world? One set | stone a new name written, which no man knowetis 
argues for scientific lectures on Sunday; another ! saving he that receiveth it.” 
thinks music most ennobling, and, therefore, | The promise holds out satisfaction for the ap- 
would spend their Sunday afternoons at a concert | petite, and a vast scope for the effort, of the 
hall, or even attend mass at a Roman Catholic | intellect. Does the soul go out to seek for that 
church for the music’s sake; a third class attend} which will fill its desires, here is all that is 
a fashionable promenade ; and a host amuse them- | needed for its wants, hidden manna—that true 
selves with “clever” books during the Sabbath | substance, of which the only food of God’s people 


hours, and feel themselves far too liberal, and, 
indeed, too educated, to follow the simple and 
puritanical fancies of their grandmothers, and 
only read religious books upon that day which 
Christ himself asserted “ was made for man.” 
Now, what is all this but “the 


fectively mingled the world and the people of God; 
who led worldliness into religion, and so “cast 
a stumbling-block before the children of Israel; ” 
who induced God’s chosen and separated people— 
the consecrated, the holy people—io join in the 
lewd dance, to eat polluted meat, to fairly class 
themselves with those who made no pretence of 
religion, and, in fine, to wipe out the distinction 
between the Church and the world. 

You may count the notion antiquated and obso- 
lete, if you choose, but this daz God has a“ peculiar 
people” in the world who are not of the world; a 
people who are “sealed by the Spirit of Promise,” 
to whom He has said, “Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate,” and who have “come out.” 


doctrine of | 
Balaam ?”—that man who so eminently and ef- | 


‘for forty years of desert wandering was the em- 
| blem; and if the temptation of the soul has been 
‘to seek to know the deep things of God, and to 
doubt because with its short line it could not 
|fathom the Infinite depth, then, even for the 
seeking, the questioning soul, there is enough of 
secret revelation, enough to occupy all its powers 
| of research—the new name which no man knoweth. 
saving the very soul itself. 

These are platitudes, you say—mere phrases. 
| Which are constantly used; no one ever realised 
| the actual truth of such satisfaction. You are 
| Wrong, my reader, wrong! Who said, “I opened 
my mouth and panted (drew in my breath with 
exquisite delight), for I longed for thy command- 
}ments?” Who said, “I delight to do thy will, 

O my God?” Who said, “I have meat to eat 

that ye know not of?” “ My meat is to do the 
will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work.” 
| And what Christian writer does not bear witness 
‘to the existence of “the peace of God;” that 
peace which “ passeth understanding?” 


| 
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You say you have never had even a distant taste 
of such a heavenly thing: did you ever really 
seek for it ? 

“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a mer- 
chant man seeking goodly pearls: who, when he 
had found one pearl of great price, went and sold 
all that he had, and bought it.” 

Has your effort been at all in proportion to that 
of the merchant man? Have you done your 
utmost P Be honest with yourself, and answer- 
Have you ever done much more than sit in your 
pew and make passing resolutions? Such a 
casual search will never find for you the manna; 
for it is hidden—hidden manna! 

The reference leads us back to the Tabernacle 
mysteries. In the Ark of the Covenant, the emblem 
of Jesus Christ, was a golden pot of manna; the 
food, the only food, of God’s people during their 
passage through the wilderness. 

You must seek your sustenance, your satisfac- 
tion, in Jesus Christ. You must learn to know 
Him, and to become very intimate with Him. 
“‘Eixcept ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His blood, you have no life in you;”’ because 
you do not take that which alone will feed your 
soul. You want forgiveness for the past, support 
for the present, continual sanctification, a hope for 
the future; and these things alone are in the 
power and gift of Jesus Christ; they are the 
requisites to every man’s peace, and the world does 
not even pretend to confer any one of them. 

And more than this, the message to the Church 
of Pergamos asserts that not only shall every 
desire of the soul be satisfied, so that the whole 
man is “at peace,” but a mine of wondrous know- 
ledge shall be opened to him; he shall not be 
compelled to turn to speculative science to find 
food for his thought, but “the white stone with 
a secret name shall be given him.” 

The very fount of supernatural knowledge is 
here referred to. 





You are aware that the means | 





by which the high priest read the mind of God is 
termed “ Urim and Thummim.” 

If you carefully refer to the description of the 
breastplate, you will find that behind the face on 
which were set the twelve jewels, was a receptacle 
for “the Urim,” which the priest placed in the 
breastplate whenever he was about to seek a divine 
revelation. There is much reason to believe that 
this Urim was a diamond upon which was engraved 
the sacred name, and that the priest understood 
the divine will, from the playing of the light which 
issued from the Urim upon the various stones of 
the breastplate. To this the white or rather the 
clear stone of the text most probably refers. 

To that soul who deliberately turns his thoughts 
away from the world, and fixes them habitually 
and steadily upon God, to that soul God will 
reveal Himself. You ask, How ? 

Have you never, perhaps in a faint yet distinct 
manner, found the unknown God—the intangible 
God, the distant God—very close to you, looking 
out at you from some circumstance of your life, 
touching you in something which affected you, 
speaking to you in words which reached you? You 
started at the fitness of the dealing, of the reproof, 
of the answer; it seemed so exactly what you 
deserved or what you wished, that you held your 
breath, and said, “ Surely God was in this place, 
and I knew it not.” 

If your life cannot tell of such experience, surely 
you have not as yet “found God, or acquainted 
yourself with Him.” 

But once receive “the secret name;” once find 
that God reveals His character to your heart, just 
in the way that you most need Him, and wonderful 
passages—interchanges of deep communion—vwill 
begin between your soul and God. You will carry 
the Urim upon your heart, for “the secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him;” and then all 
the rest will follow, for have you not heard “ that 
to know God is life eternal.” 


” 








A DAY WITH A SWISS PRISON REFORMER. 





T the International Prison Congress 
of 1872 a most interesting account 
was given by the Swiss represen- 


and more especially of the system which he is 
carrying out at his Neuchatel penitentiary. 

Taking advantage of an opportunity which the 
courtesy of Dr. Guillaume afforded me, I lately 
had the pleasure of visiting this prison, and 
seeing in all its workings a system which views 
with abhorrence the tread-wheel, the crank, and 
the lash, placing in their stead education, useful 
trades, and the fine arts. 


tative, Dr. Guillaume, of his prison | 
reformation work in Switzerland; 


prison, 


The prison, or penitentiary as they prefer to 
call it, is situated on a height above the town, 
overlooking the beautiful lake, and commanding 
the most lovely views of the surrounding country. 

Having climbed to the top of the hill, on the 
side of which is an exceedingly pretty little 
cemetery, and passed through a neatly-kept carden, 
the prison porch was reached. Around it are in- 
scribed a number of names and dates, which, on 
a closer inspection, turn out to be the names and 
eras of the prison reformations throughout the 
world. 

The interior much resembles that of an English 
The flooring throughout is of asphalte; 
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and that appearance of excessive cleanliness and 
yeatness, which pervades every well-organised 
gaol, is observable in every quarter. Each 
prisoner is required to keep his cell in the most 
perfect order—Dr. Guillaume being of opinion that 
having to keep a clean and neat cell for so many 
years, exercises in itself an exceedingly good 
morai effect upon the prisoners, so as to render 
them almost incapabie of returning to the filthy 
apartments in which the greater number were 
wont to reside. 

The prisoners at Neuchatel are divided into 
three classes :— 

1. A cellular class, in which all are placed at 
their entrance. 

2. A middle class, in which are those who, by 
good conduct and industry in the former stage, 


have shown themselves to be worthy of its greater | 


privileges. 
3. The highest class, in which the prisoners 


work together during the day, and enjoy many | 


privileges which are denied to the others. 

I first visited the cell of a man in the third, or 
highest class; and here all likeness to an English 
prison at once ceased. 

The room, as it may be more properly called, 
was prettily hung with pictures, many of them 
being the workmanship of the prisoner, who was, 
at the moment of our entrance, busily engaged in 
assorting his collection of butterflies (this being 
the hour of recreation allowed in the middle of the 
day). On his table were several books. By the aid 
of one, an illustrated work on natural history, he 
was eagerly classifying his specimens, of which he 
was very proud. 

Amongst other pictures on the wall were two 
excellent portraits, executed by the prisoner; the 
one of Miss Carpenter—who, during her short visit, 
seems to have obtained a strong hold upon their 
affections—and the other of Dr. Wines, the 
American representative at the ‘ Prison Congress.” 
There was also a very clever pen-and-ink sketch 
of “The Return of the Prodigal Son”—a parable 
which had been related to them by Miss Carpenter 
with great effect some two years since. 

This man was the chief contributor to the 
prison newspaper, which is illustrated by the 
prisoners themselves, and brought out periodi- 
cally. He did the honours of his cell with that 
air of proprietorship and self-respect which Dr. 
Guillaume does so much to foster. 

We now entered a cell of the second, or middle 
class. Here the occupant had erected a sort of 
carpenter’s bench in the window, which is not, as 
it would have been with us, far above his head, but 
only a few feet from the ground, thus enabling the 
prisoner to look out on the magnificent prospect 
which stretches for miles in front of him, On 
this bench were several revolving wheels, and 


‘other mysterious little pieces of mechanism, with 
which he was endeavouring to curry out some 
invention which kad been hatching in his mind 
for a considerable period. ‘The prisoner at once 
entered into a minute explanation of what it was 
he was attempting, not with the downcast my 
hand against every one and every one’s hand 
against me sort of expression which is so common 
in our prisoners, but in an intelligent, and even 
' enthusiastic manner. 
| In the cells of the first, or lowest class, there is 
nothing different from those in England, the 
| object being more to get the prisoner accustomed, 
to restraint, and to understand that it is his best 
| policy to co-operate in the more active work of 
| reformation which takes place in the second and 
| third classes. 

The bedsteads are of iron, and are fastened into 

| the wall on one side; they can be folded up and 

'padlocked at will. Each cell is lighted by a 

single jet of gas, which can be turned off from the 

| outside in case of any attempt at suffocation. 

| Having now seen how the prisoners employed 
themselves in their recreation hours, I went to the 

| workshops, in order to see the substitutes for the 

tread-wheel, crank, and stone-breaking. 

| I found that no less than sixteen trades were 

| taught; and, as the number of prisoners never 
exceeds eighty, it is evident that there can be no 
serious competition with outsiders, especially as 
the greatest care is taken never to sell an article 
| below the market value. This, of course, at once 
| does away with one of the greatest difficulties we 
meet with in England. 

Amongst the trades taught are the following :— 
Shoemaking, tailoring, cooperage, brushmaking, 


| watchmaking, working in tin and wood, litho- 
graphing, bookbinding, and turning. A very 


excellent school-desk, invented by Dr. Guillaume, 

‘and for which he has obtained a patent, is also 
| largely manufactured, there being a great demand 
for it from all the principal schools. 

Each of the warders, or officers, has a knowledge 
| of one or more of these trades, and presides over 
his little workshop, working himself with the 
prisoners, who, if they are in the most advanced 
class, work together, and, if in the second, may do 
so under certain circumstances, providing they 
themseives wish it. In the lowest class, the 
prisoner is tried with various work, and that for 
which he shows the greatest aptitude is selected 
for his occupation in the advanced classes. For 
those sentenced to short terms of imprisonment 
the making of mats, slippers, sieves, envelopes, 
and beehives, form the usual employments. 

“Thus,” said Dr. Guillaume, “no man who comes 
here with a fairly long sentence ever leaves without 
a perfect knowledge of at least one trade, so that 
none need relapse into crime in order to live.” 
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The employers of labour in the district not only 
do not object to taking the prisoners on their 
ticket-of-leave, but actually prefer them to other 
labourers, saying that they are more sober, and 
more diligent in their work. 

That this system of entire industrial employ- 
ment must contrast, in a financial point of view, 
very favourably with the labour in our own 
prisons (some of which is of an unproductive 
character) is quite evident; and it is evinced by 
the fact that English gaols, such as Salford and 
Preston, which produce the highest labour re- 
ceipts, cannot attain to the results stated by Dr. 
Guillaume, viz., that the net gain per prisoner for 
each day of labour is nearly one franc and a half. 

In order to encourage uniform good behaviour, 
and progress in school, there are certain rewards, 
differing according to the class :—In the second, 
more repeated opportunities for the visits of 
friends, and for letter-writing, liberty to choose 
books from the library, &c.; in the third, free 
conversation with their fellow-prisoners, liberty to 
wear a beard, to have plants in their cell, and to 
instruct others in some art in which they them- 
selves are proficient. Not uncommonly that art is 
music; and it is by no means unusual to see some 
musical instrument stored away in a corner of 
a cell. 

Dr. Guillaume has a very high opinion of the 
humanising effect of music; and says: ‘ How is it 
possible for a man in whom has been raised such 
pare and refined tastes as a love for music or 
drawing to fall back into his semi-animal existence, 
more especially when he has the means of keeping 
himself in the enlightened position which he now 
occupies P” 

The punishments would appear to us to be of 
a very light description. They consist ‘chiefly of 
admonition, and the privation of work, reading, 
visits, and correspondence. 

T could not help asking Dr. Guillaume what he 
would do in the event of a prisoner refusing to 
work, and violently assaulting the officer set over 
him. ‘The answer was, “ We should treat him in 
every way as if he were a lunatic, and lock him 
into his cell till the fit of passion was over. But,” 
he added, “such an outrage could hardly be 
possible without the man had been in some way 
provoked by the officer; and I should not keep 
one for a day whom I thought would be likely to 
cause a prisoner to offend.” 

There seems to be a difficulty about obtaining 
officers with the requisite qualities, as they are 
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not only required to watch over the prisoners, but 
also to teach them a trade. Dr. Guillaume much 
desires that a special school could be established 
for their training and preparation. 

I next paid a visit to the school-room, which 
was adorned with maps of every description, 
possessing altogether a most business-like appear- 
ance. ‘The information there imparted seems to 
come much nearer to the standard of our public 
schools than to that of our gaols. Each prisoner 
is, on his entrance, subjected to an examination, 
and, according to his ability, placed in one of three 
classes, where he receives about five hours in- 
struction each week. 

In the lower class the elementary branches only 
are taught; and it is somewhat surprising to find 
how many have almost entirely forgotten the in- 
struction they received at school, only being able 
to read with the greatest difficulty, and to write 
their own names. In the middle class, progress 
is gradually made towards the higher branches 
taught in the first, the programme of which 
embraces history, geography, the use of the 
globes, physics, mathematics, German, botany, 
drawing, and sometimes English. The average 
progress made is said to be highly satisfactory. 

In 1872, out of one hundred and forty-six 
prisoners, only eighteen were found at_ their 
entrance to be illiterate. Dr. Guillaume, who is 
also chairman of the Neuchatel School Board, 
tells me that compulsory education has without 
doubt worked an enormous good for the country, 
and is now most popular with all classes of society, 
but that when it was first enforced they met with 
a large amount of opposition, public opinion being 
in a great measure against it. They had to pass 
through identically the same stages as we are now 
doing in England. 

First, there was the complaint of the parents at 
the hardship of having to send their eldest to 
school just as he or she was beginning to get 
useful; but, after a time, they began to see the 
great and real benefit which their child was recciy- 
ing; and now, so convinced was the parent of this, 
that there was hardly one in the country who 
would willingly keep a child away from school. 

Then there was the cry, raised by the clergy 
that religion was in danger. This was met by 
giving religious instruction in the schools for an 
hour every morning before work began, the at- 
tendance at which was, of course, quite voluntary. 

A third ery, that of “ Liberty of the subject,” 
died out with the others in course of time. 
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I AM THY 


fy HEN hungry billows would my soul devour, 


ae] power ; 
And as Thou walkest their unquiet sea, 
Let a voice, coming softly unto me, 
Say, I am thy Salvation. 
When o’er the cradle where my children sing, 
The dark-winged pestilence hangs hovering, 
As, moving westward, it has reached the town, 
And homes are dark, and those I love are down, 
Say, I am thy Salvation. 
When underneath the shotted guns I creep, 
When, still as death, I scale the leaguered steep, 
When through the thinned ranks plough the fiery 
balls, 


| And right and left some faithful comrade falls 
Lord, still them with Thy ancient words of | 


SALVATION. 


Say, I am thy Salvation. 
When bread and water fail me far from home, 
When grim night-prowlers round the camp-fire 
roam, 
Still, by Thy sheltering hand and table spread, 
Still, by the love which erst Thy Israel led, 
Say, I am thy Salvation. 


| When, after many a peril overpast, 


The solemn hour of parting comes at last, 


| And the fierce tempter, in malign despair, 


Shoots his last arrow, lays his subtlest snare— 
Still, Lord, in answer to my troubled prayer, 
Say, I am thy Salvation ! 


GrorGe S. OuTRAM. 










» but Miss Manent asked, in 


a fright, if she were late, 


Daisy explained why she had 


went on. We must leave her for a 
short space, and join the parson and 
the governess, as they walk side by 
side. 

When Lord Penruddock went to school Tudor 
left the castle to reside with his mother, who lived 
with her family at the steward’s house, some two 
or three miles from the sea, but in the heart of the 
When 
Mr. Tudor gave Ap Adam notice to quit the vicarage. 
he was in hopes that the earl might help to repair 
it; but he did not. 
in other words ordered—that Mr. 
with his mother, and aid her in the stewardship 


Mr 


» aul. 


earl’s property, and in Craigavon parish. 


On the contrary, he suggested— 


r 


Tudor should live 


until his brother was of age, promising to build 
him a new vicarage when that period was reached. 
Mr. Tudor demurred, but the earl said that he must 
procure another steward if he could not fall into this 
arrangement. A fresh steward meant ruin to Mrs. 
Tudor, and his brother and sisters; so Mr. Tudor 
consented. He had hoped to be free to attend to 
his parish, but he was still hampered by secular 
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left the castle earlier than usual, and | 


ps) a IN THE WAGON. 
S7—N N the midst of her medita- | 
4 tions Daisy met Miss 
« Manent, accompanied by 
‘ Mr. Tudor. She was | 


warmly greeted by both; | 


| 


since Daisy was on her way | 


| 


'had appeared at the bottom of her very de 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. 
BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON.” 
CHAPTER XV. | work. He was also further than ever removed from 


Monad, which he felt to be a blot in his parish, and 
the poor vicarage, his proper home, was falling more 
and more to decay, and tenanted by one of the 
He still officiated as chaplain at the 
castle, and could, therefore, only give one service at 
the church; so that, without any fault of his own, 
save that of irresolution, his parish was neglected. 
It was reported that he was attached to Miss Manent, 
but if so, irresolution, or fear of the omnipotent 
earl, still prevailed; for, if he had “ told his love,” 
there were no declared results. 

Miss Manent, however, was much brighter and 
prettier than when we first made her acquaintance. 
Whether she was engaged to Mr. Tudor or not, hope 


earl’s bailiffs, 


)D 
L 
well; and, strange to say, it dawned with Daisy. 
She generally either fetched the child from the 
took her back, and on these occasions 


she was always hospitably welcomed by the 


farm, or 


Pennants, and usually met, by some singular 
coincidence, Mr. Tudor. We will take up the 
thread of their conversation just where Daisy 


broke into it. 

“T believe they really are going to London in the 
spring, and I am to remain with Lady Mona until 
then,” said Miss Manent. “I hope I may not have 
followed your advice quite in vain,” 

“How did I advise you?’’ asked Mr. Tudor. 

“You said that it would be a grand thing to 
make of those children a noble man and woman; 
and I have tried to do my best,” 
“T trust I 
The countess promises to procure me one. 


she replied. 
situation. 


may do better in another 
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“Another situation! You must not—you shall | cleared of its sheaves, This had been one of David 





not! The vicarage ” stammered Mr. Tudor. 
She evidently did not understand him. 
‘“*T have no home, no relatives, and few friends, 
she said, simply. 
‘*Oh, Miss Manent! but for the meshes the earl 


winds roud us, I should have spoken to you long | 


” 





ago 


“Hush! there is his lordship! Good-bye,” she 


cried, and hurried away, as Lord Craigavon appeared | 


in the distance. 

“T must summon courage and ask him at once,” 
scliloquised Mr. Tudor. 

The earl was riding down the principal road to 


the castle, and Mr. Tudor had parted with Miss | 
Manent on the side-path, so he hoped that she might | 
But nothing escaped Lord | 
Although his eyes seemed ever turned | 
Mr, Tudor | 
went towards him, and, after the usual salutations, | 


have escaped notice. 
Craigavon. 
earthward, he saw and knew everything. 


began his request with resolution, as he turned and 
walked by his side. 
“ I 


time, 


have been wanting to speak to you for some 
my lord, about the vicarage. You were so 
good as to say you would either repair it or build 
another when my brother was old enough to take 
the stewardship.” 

““What can you want with a vicarage? You are 
living in your parish?” asked the earl. 

**T wish to settle, my lord.” 

“Not to marry Miss Manent. She is not suitable.’’ 

“Your lordship must know she is a lady,” said 
Tudor, hotly. 


“T know nothing about her, except that she is | 


not a fitting wife for the vicar of this parish. How- 
ever, that is not to the point. 
anything to the vicarage at present; for this London 


journey and season will take all my ready money; 


besides, your brother knows nothing of his work. | 
You must help him to do it, or we must find some 


more efficient steward.” 

“T have my own stewardship, my lord, and I dare 
no longer neglect it.” 

“See to it by all means, and I will see to mine. 
Bat I hear Lord Penruddock has returned, and I 
cannot lose more time.” 

The earl rode off haughtily, without even a good- 
day, and Mr, Tudor resumed his way, with a sort of 
hopeless pensiveness in his face. What was he to 
do? Brave the earl, and perhaps ruin his family, or 
continue the middle course he had kept so long 
without definite results? Let the girl he loved go 
forth upon the pitiless great world, or marry her in 
spite of the little world that surrounded him ? 

As he was debating these questions he entered 
upon the large farm of Brynhafod, which was 
separated by the brook before mentioned from 
what was called the park. Sauntering up the 
meadow he came upon the wheat-field, nearly 


I am too poor to do | 
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| Pennant’s experiments, which had so answered as 
| to increase tenfold the value of the property. It 
| had been originatly common land to the top of the 
| hill, and he had reclaimed it, and turned it into 
| profitable wheat-land. There was an em)ty wagon 
and four horses at the bottom of the hill, sur. 
'rounded by a little group of people. Mr. Tudor 
| made for it. and found the three Pennants, Ap 
Adam, and Daisy, who were all going up the hill 
| for the last load. 

“Here’s the parson!” cried old Pennant. “Just 
in time for the last load, Mr. Tudor. Come with us 
| to fetch it, and then return and have a bit of supper, 
Not the harvest-home to-night, but just a snack by 
way of whetting the appetite.” 

Mr. Tudor assented, and the party were soon in 
the wagon, Daisy jumping up with the ease of one 
who had been used to such feats all her life. She 
sat down on the rungs between the old man and 
Michael on one side, the three others opposite ; the 
| two Bens were walking by the horses. The hill was 

steep, and difficult of ascent, so they were well jolted 
over the furrows. Now Daisy was hurtled against 
the farmer, who put his arm round her; now against 
Michael, who never ventured such a familiarity. 
‘“Something has gone amiss with you, parson,” 
| said David Pennant. “Is it the earl? or the 
| parish? or Harry? or the world in general? Out 
| with it.” 
| “It is the vicarage, farmer. I want it repaired 
| or rebuilt, and can’t get it done,” replied Tudor. 
| “In other words, the earl declines, and you ejected 
| me to no purpose,” said Ap Adam, drily. 

“Tt was not my fault. I wish you were there 
still,” returned the despondent parson. 
| ‘But the parish should have a voice in the 
| church and vicarage, and it is time we saw to the 
old barns,” said David Pennant. “I wager the earl 
would not object to our doing his work. A lady in 
! the case—eh, parson ?” 

Mr. Tudor coloured uneasily. 

| “I know all about it. A very decent, respectable 
young woman. Very kind to Daisy. Make a good 
parson’s wife,” continued the farmer. “ If she should 
want a home for a time, now Lady Mona’s grown 
up, she can come to Brynhafod.” 

“ You will have a houseful of us!” ejaculated Ap 
,Adam. What a jolt! Beg your pardon, Daisy; 

could’nt help it.” 

Daisy had been thrown over into the parson’s lap, 
and there was a general laugh. 

Mr. Tudor’s face cleared; and a discussion ensued 
as to the possibility of doing up the vicarage; all 
being of opinion that the earl’s permission must 
be obtained first. 

“ Then you will never rebuild it,” put in Ap Adam, 

significantly. “It is well situated for a bailiff's 
| residence, and overlooks a point that brings salvage.” 
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“The earl called you a witch to-day, master,” said 
Daisy, “and said you knew too much.” 


Whereupon Daisy was requested to detail the | 


conversation she had had with his lordship, which 
she did; not forgetting his demand upon Michael. 
“Since you are so glib with lords and ladies, 


Daisy,” remarked Ap Adam, “you can tell his | 


lordship, in your next interview, that I hope to have 
the pleasure of bewitching him, and shall be glad to 
have a dance with him, ‘round about the cauldron 
stout,’ upon the Witch’s Nose.” 

Daisy laughed, but Michael looked grave. He little 
knew that there was secret intelligence between 





Ap Adam and his Daisy. 
“ Is it right to jest about the supernatural, master?” | 
he asked. “TI think, father, if you have no objection, 
I might sometimes help poor old David by playing | 
for him at the castle. Not for money, but for him,” | 
he added, flushing; for Michael had the family pride. | 
The farmer’s resolute negative was stayed by. 
another jolt, and a resonant “ Whoa! whoa!” from | 
Big Ben. They had reached the top of the hill, and 
the remaining wheat-mows. The sheaves had been | 
stacked, as a safeguard against the weather, for in 
the late hill-side harvest they could rarely count | 
upon carrying the wheat at any particular time, so it | 
was put into small pointed mows, grain inward, for 
security. The harvesters were “waiting for the | 
wagon,” seated in a group on the hill-top. Below | 
lay the veaceful farm; around, the sea. The heavens 
were aglow with the blue, purple, and gold, of a| 
glorious sunset, for a great globe of fire hung over 
the western ocean, about, as it would seem, to sink | 
into it. Our friends paused before setting to work, | 
to gaze on the grandeur of the scene. | 

“Sustained by the Almighty’s hand!” ejaculated 
old Mr. Pennant, removing his hat reverently, and | 
pointing to the sun. 

The wagon was quickly filled with the remaining | 
sheaves, while many a gleaner started up to glean 
after them, as they were laid upon it. Women and | 
children had already arms and aprons full. Daisy | 
set to work with them, 

“Better not, Miss fach; you'll be spoiling your | 
gown,”’ remonstrated the women. | 

“Tt is well tucked-up,” replied Daisy, filling the | 
chubby hands of a four-year-old child with corn-ears, | 

Gwylfa suddenly joined her and the little girl, 
He had been sleeping with the shepherd’s dog, near | 
a sort of improvised cradle in which slumbered | 
Big Ben’s youngest born. 

The day’s work was done just as the sun actually | 
set, and the great hill-side wheat-field was cleared. 

“Let us praise the lord ef the harvest,” said the 
old farmer, as they stood round about the wagon. 
«Parson, give out the harvest-hymn. Eye of Day, 
Then, my friends, all to the farm to 





pitch the tune, 
supper.” 
Mr. Tudor recited a verse of a fine old Welsh 





psalm, and Daisy began to sing it. Simultaneously 
a volume of sweet full sound filled the evening air, 
and mounted to the sky. A chorus of larks, hovering 
above—far, far out of sight—joined the melody, which 
seemed more of heaven than of earth. 

“So shall we sing in the eternal city, my Daisy, 
when the last great harvest has been gathered in,” 
whispered Michael—words which Daisy never forgot, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PREACHING AT MONAD, 
Tue following Sunday afternoon, the earl and his 
son took a walk together along the shore, in the 
direction of Monad, They were discussing the light 
on the Esgair, a topic new to Lord Penruddock. 

“JT hope it may prevent the wrecks, whether it 
be by witchcraft or not,” he said. “I wish every 
wrecker were in the place where they send their 
victims—that is, I suppose, the bottom of the sea.” 

«Then the best part of your income would cease,” 
replied the earl, grimly. 

“TI never thought of that. Do I live upon the 
ruin of my fellow-creatures ? ” 

““You have the waifs and strays as lord of the 
manor.” 

“IT never saw one I coveted yet, except that pretty 
girl at Brynhafod. How lovely she is!” 

The earl’s dark face grew darker, but he made 
noreply. They walked on in silence. The tide was 
low, and they picked their way through the patches 
of sand and shingle, until they reached the point of 
rock that protected the little bay of Monad, and 
within which the hamlet stood. As they were about 
to round it they were arrested by a full clear voice. 
It seemed as if some one were singing a “hymn 
without words,” that quiet Sabbath afternoon. 

“Tt is some canting methodist preaching to the 
fishermen,” said the earl, glancing round the point. 

Lord Penruddock looked also, and both paused in 
their walk to contemplate the scene before them. 
They were themselves hidden from observation by a 
large boulder. 

On the beach below the huts, standing near a 


| large stone, was Daisy, surrounded by a score of 


ragged children, and Gwylfa at her side. At a little 
distance was Michael, the centre of a group of 
men and women, They had books in their hands, 
and were leading the hymn, which the small and 
motley congregation followed. One or two sailors 
were lounging about, quietly smoking their pipes, ard 
listening, while a few old people sat at the doors of 
the huts. The landlady of the beer-shop, her arms 
akimbo, her face defiant, also filled her doorway. 

“T should like to hear what they have to say to 
these outlaws,”? remarked Lord Penruddock, “let us 
listen.” 

So he and the earl remained, concealed by the rock. 

Michael was stationed near enough to their stand- 
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int to be heard with tolerable distinctness, Daisy The whisperer was Evan the ‘lower, who had 
point t 


and her class were inaudible, from distance, so that, 
when the hymn ceased, it was the discourse of the 
former that reached them, while Lord Penruddock’s 
eyes were riveted on the latter. She seated herself 
di her stone, and began to teach the children ; 
while Michael, a Bible in his hand, read and explained, 
verse by verse, a portion of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

As he expounded it to the best of his ability, his 
voice rose with his subject, and his manner became 
animated. His hearers made their remarks and 
interjections as he proceeded, without respect either 
to person or text. 

“Haven't got no treasure to lay up; the earl gets 
all the treasure,” grumbled a sailor, removing his 
pipe from his mouth. “The tower and castle are 
full enough, I’ll be bound.” 

This man was lounging between the earl and the 
preacher, so that this unpalatable truth reached the 
present and future lords of the soil. 

“We must fix our hearts on the Lord, and not on 
the world, then we shall find the treasure we want 
to lay up, in Heaven, where no thief will break 
through to steal it,” explained Michael. ‘“ Of what 
use to gain the whole world and lose our souls ?” 

“Don’t know anything of heaven or souls,” 
grumbled a bystander; “but I should like plenty 
of money.” 

“Listen to this: ‘Ye 
Mammon, or the devil, or riches, 


cannot serve God and 
continued Michael, 
“Choose this day which you will serve.” 

“ Not the earl,” growled a voice somewhere. 

“Oh! make choice of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
has preached this sermon for you, and died for you,” 
pleaded Michael. 

“Come away,” said the earl to his 
savage voice, taking him by the arm. 

“No; I will understand what the impudent curs 
mean,” replied Lord Penruddock, breaking 
his father, and scrambling over a piece of rock. 

He was instantly in the midst of the congregation. 
Michael’s words were arrested on his lips. Daisy’s 
book fell; and the people started. 

“What do you all mean by preaching and speaking 
against the Earl of Craigavon ?” cried Lord Penrud- 
dock, hotly, facing Michael and the man lounging 


999 


son, in a 


from 


against the rock near him. “ How dare you, farmers, 
fishermen, and wreckers, befoul his lordship’s name!” 
“Wreckers!” growled Davie Jones. ‘‘ Who says 
we're wreckers? Prove it, my young lord,” 
“Everybody knows it; and were I Earl of 
Craigavon I would banish you from the land.” 
“There are two to that bargain, my lord. We're 
safe enough while we get the blame and the earl 
the profit,’’ 
“Hush, Davie, hush!’ sounded on all sides ; and 
“Hush, my lord!” was whispered into Lord Pen- 
ruddock’s ear, 





limped forth from the little crowd. He had been 
slightly lame ever since the accident at Carreg Mawr. 

“ Scoundrel! unsay your vile words!” cried Lord 
Penruddock, past himself already, and nearing Davie 
Jones, who looked wicked enough for anything. 

“I only said as the earl is lord of the manor, 
and gets the booty; and you said as we were lords 
of the manor, and got it,” he growled, impudently. 

Lord Penruddock’s hand was raised to give the 
man a blow, when it was suddenly stayed by a word 
and touch. 

“Remember the day, my lord!” said Michael, while 
Daisy, who had joined the group, grasped the arm. 

Lord Penruddock turned fiercely, and met her 
His arm fell. There 
was a momentary pause, and the people slunk away 
to the huts by twos and threes; all except Davie, 
Evan, and a man or so who lingered at a distance. 

“We are teaching them the Gospel, my lord,” said 
Daisy, fearlessly meeting his eyes. ‘ Michael was 
preaching from the Saviour’s own sermon. He said 
nothing to offend.” 

Lord Penruddock turned towards her. 

“Why are you amid such ruffians ?” he asked. 

“Tam with my brother,” she replied. 

“Go, Davie, go round the point,” urgéd Michael 
and Evan, while this was passing. 

Davie moved sulkily away, backing towards the 
spot indicated; then scrambling over the stones 
recently surmounted by Lord Penruddock, found 
himself face to face with the earl, who had been 
listening to all that passed. 
times speak more distinctly than words. 


reproachful, terrified glance. 


Countenances some- 
It was so 
They glanced at one another, 
The fisherman touched his hat by 
a natural impulse, while he looked dogged and wicked. 
The earl sought his usual refuge, and cast his eyes on 


with these two men. 
but neither spoke. 


the ground. When he raised them, the man was gone. 
‘He has escaped, has he?” said Lord Penruddock. 
“He may thank you, Miss Pennant, that he got off 
What did the fellow mean?” 
“It is only his way, my lord,” said Evan. 
“ He knows no better,” said Michael Pennant. 
“How long have you turned preacher? ” asked 
his lordship, scornfully. 


whole of limb. 


“Only a few months, my lord,” replied Michael, 
quietly, moving to Daisy’s side. “We can do no 
more to-day, Daisy. Perhaps we had better go 
he added, 
“Stay a moment, 


home,” 
Do you practise what you 
Have you forgiven me for trying to throw 
asked Penruddock. 

“T had forgotten it, my lord,’”’ returned Michael. 


“Di 
ut 


preach ? 


you over the cliff? 


I have not; nor the eagle’s nest, nor the 
tower. 

Further revelations were prevented by the sudden 
appearance of the earl, 

‘When are you coming again to see my sister? 
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She tells me you are going to London with her?” 
said Lord Penruddock, hastily, to Daisy. 

“I think not, my lord,’ she answered, while 
Michael looked suspicious .y at the young man, 

“ Penruddock !” shou.ed the earl. 

“TI have dispersed your ruffianly congregatior, 
and must now leave your conventicle,’’ said Lord 
Penruddock, whose manners and moods were as 
changeable as the waves before him, ‘‘ Good-day, 
Pennant, Au revoir, la Marguerite.” 

Michael lifted his hat, and Daisy curtseyed, while 
the bloom heightened on her fair cheek. 

“T’m glad he has gone. Come into the cottages,” 
said Michael. 

“Yet is he kind and comely,’ remarked Daisy, 
glancing after the easy, careless figure. 

“ Evan!” shouted the earl, when Lord Penruddock 
turned his back on Daisy. 

Terrified Evan limped towards him. 

“See that these gatherings cease, and keep your 
eye on Davie Jones,” were the orders he received. 

“Yes, my lord,” was his submissive response. 

‘“Why should they cease, father?” asked Lord 
Penruddock, as Evan disappeared, “I heard nothing 
but religious twaddle, rather likely to improve the 
natives than not. Those pig-headed Pennants mean 
well, but not so the villainous people of Monad. 
They would as soon murder you or me as a half- 
drowned man,” 

The earl started, and turned even paler than 
usual. Though tyrannical, he was not brave, and 
the idea of death, whether by natural or violent 
means, was not pleasant to him. 








“Murder!” he muttered, and quickened his pace, 

His son laughed reassuringly, and put his arm 
within his, The earl glanced round, then, with his 
eyes on the ground, whispered slowly the words, 
“ For pity’s sake don’t speak to me of murder!” 

“Then let us talk of love,” iesponded the son, 
lightly. ‘Is not Mona better already? Has not 
the presence of Everard workea wonders? I am the 
best doctor, after all.” 

‘‘ Everard—Everard,” muttered the father. “He 
is penniless, poorer than—than we are. Surely he 
is not bold enough to think of Mona, my daughter!” 

“You can manage to set them up in life, father, 
Love in a cottage is better than hate in a palace. He 
is a good fellow, a soldier, handsome, accomplished, 
and cs 

«A spendthrift,” supplied the gloomy earl. 

“ Better spend than hoard,” said his son, to which 
came no reply. 

The silence that ensued was broken by an ex. 
clamation from Lord Penruddock. It was—“ There 
she is! What a dainty figure!” 

The earl looked back, and saw Michael and Daisy 
scrambling up a rough cliff path outside the Monad 
enclosure, 

*T am sure she must be a lady,” he continued, 
“She has the movements, manners, voice of a gentle- 
woman. Even in that costume it is unmistakable, 
1 suppose her friends were lost in the wreck.” 

“ What can it signify to you?” asked the Earl. 

“Love in a farm, perhaps, father; who can tell?” 
was the careless rejoinder. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 
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Joun Exrsot, Inpian Misstonary (1604—1689). 

3rd.—Gaspingly he cried, “The evening clouds are 
passing away; the Lord Jesus whom I have served, 
like Polycarp, for eighty years, forsakes me not. Oh, 
come in glory! I have long waited for that coming ; 
let no dark cloud rest on the cause of the Indians; 
let it live when I amdead!” Ere his voice failed for 
ever he cried, ‘‘ Welcome! joy!” 


“ Cloud and sunshine, wind and weather, 
Sense and sight, are fleeting fast ; 
Time and tide must fail together ; 
Life and death will soon be past; 
But where day’s last spark declines, 
Glory everlasting shines.” —Montgomery. 





EDWARD THE CONFESSOR (1004—1066). 
5th.—Harold asked the king upon whom the crown 
should be bestowed. ‘ Harold,” he replied, “take 
it, if such be thy wish; but the gift will be thy ruin. 





Against the duke and his baronage no power of 
thine can avail thee!” The dying king then turned 
himself upon his couch, and shortly after expired. 
** IT see thy glory, like a shooting star, 

Fall to the base earth from the firmament; 

Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest ; 

Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes ; 

And crossly to thy good all fortune goes.” —Shakespeare. 





Hartiey CoLeripGE (1796—1849). 
6th.— After the last struggle had commenced, his 
eye resting on a friend, with whom of latter years he 
had been much associated, he said, “ Join with me in 
these last expressions of hope and faith.” It was 
thus he bade him farewell, dying in the consolatory 
hope that another life would open up to him a brighter 


future. 
“ Though earthly blots my name defiled, 
They ne’er abused my better mind ; 
Of what men are, and why they are 
So weak, so woefully beguiled, 
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Much I have learned, but, better far, 
I know my soulis reconciled.” —H. Coleridge. 





FREDERICK Von Scuuecen (1772—1829). 
11th.—He began a sentence with the remarkable 
words—‘ But the consummate and the perfect know- 
ledge,” when the hand of death arrested his pen. 
That knowledge he himself was now destined to 
attain in another and a better world; for at one 
o'clock he breathed out his pure and harmonious soul 
to heaven. 
** Must still believe, for still we hope 

That in a world of larger scope, 

What here is faithfully begun 

Will be completed, not undone: 


Some true result will yet appear 
Of what we are together here.””—A. H. Clough. 





D. M. Morr (Delta) (1798—1851). 
14th.—The last words of this delightful poet, 
lecturer, and physician were—‘ And now may the 
Lord my God not separate between my soul and 


body till He has made a final and eternal separa- | 


tion between my soul and sin; for the sake of my 


Redeemer !” 
“ Even to the last thy every word— 

To glad, to grieve— 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve ; 

In outward beauty undecayed, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And like the rainbow thou didst fade.’’—Delta. 





Montca, MotTuer or St. AuausTINE (331—387). 
14th.—Monica said, “Son, what should I do here, 
and why am I here? I know not; the hope of this 
life is now quite spent. One thing only, your con- 
version, was an object for which I wished to live. 
My God has given me this in a large measure. 
What do I here?” The idea of dying in a foreign 
land did not trouble her; she said, ‘‘ Nothing is far 
from God; and I do not fear that He will not know 
where to find me at the resurrection.” 
** Have we not caught that smiling 
On some beloved face, 
As if a heavenly sound were wiling 
The soul from our earthly place— 


The distant sound, and sweet, 
Of the Master's coming feet ? ” 


Str Joun Moore (1761—1809). 





16th.—As the soldiers were conveying him slowly 


| people of England will be satisfied. I hope my 
| country will do me justice.” 


“ Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory.”—C. Wolfe. 


JoHn HowarpD, PHILANTHROPIST (1727—1790). 
20th.—He had marked a spot near the village of 
Dauphiny, in which, as soon as he was attacked, h> 
expressed a wish to be buried. “ Lay me quietly in 
the earth,” he said to one at his bedside, “ place a 
sun-dial over my grave, and let me be forgotten.” 
“To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home, 
Not the proud monuments of Greece and Rome, 
But knowledge such as dungeons only teach, 
And only sympathy like thine could reach, 
Speaks a divine ambition, and a zeal, 
The boldest patriot might be proud to feel.”"—Cowper. 


Wituram Pitt (1759—1806). 
23rd.—He ceased moaning, and all his extremities 
were then growing chilly. I feared he was dying ; 
| but shortly afterwards, with a much clearer voice 
than he spoke in before, and in a tone I shall never 
forget, he exclaimed, “Oh, my country! how I leave 
my country!”” From that hour he never spoke or 


moved. 
“If hushed the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 
The sky, if no lenger dark tempests deform ; 
When our perils are past, shall our gratitude sleep ? 
| No!—Here’s to the pilot that weathered the storm!” 
Canning. 





Grace AguiLar (1816—1847). 
24th Having learned to use her fingers in the 
manner of the deaf and dumb, the last time they 
| moved it was to spell upon them, “ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust Him.” Her tombstone bears 
upon it a butterfly and five stars, and the inscription, 
“‘Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 
“ Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 
Thy will be done. 
Then when on earth I breathe no more, 
The prayer oft-mixed with tears before, 


I'll sing upon a happier shore,” 
Thy will be done.”—C. Ellivit. 


Novauis (1772—1801). 
25th.—Just before death he said, ‘‘ Never till now 





along, he made them turn him round frequently to | did I know what poetry was; innumerable songs 


view the field of battle, and to listen to the firing ; 
and was pleased when the sound grew fainter. 


been his companion in arms, he said, “ Anderson, 
you know that I always wished to die in this way.” 
He frequently asked, “Are the French beaten?” 
And at length, when he was told they were defeated 
in every point, he said, “It is a great satisfaction to 


me to know we have beaten the French. I hope the 


To | 
Colonel Anderson, who for one-and-twenty years had 


| and poems, and of quite a different stamp from any 
of my former ones, have arisen in me.’ He con- 
versed with his friends, and afterwards said to his 
brother, “ Play a little to me on the harpsichord.” 
And in the course of the music he fell asleep—a 
sleep that ended in death. 


} “Then came a Saviour to deliver— 

| A Son of Man, in love and might ; 
| His fire—of life the one All-giver, 

| In our cold hearts He set a'ig! 
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Then first we knew heaven was no fable— 
Our own old fatherland we trod.”—Novalis, 





Dr. JENNER (1749—1823). 
26th.—He died, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, by a sudden attack of apoplexy, at Berkeley. 
The last recorded words he ever uttered were these, 
spoken on hearing how grateful men were to him— 
“T do not marvel that men are grateful to me; but 
I am surprised that they do not feel gratitude to 

God for making me a medium of good,” 


“‘T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Has oft’ner left me mourning.”—Wordsworth, 





Ficute (1762—1814), 
27th.—In his delirium he imagined himself in the 
midst of the victorious struggle, striking for the 
liberties of Germany ; and then again it was his own 
disease that he fought. 


spoke were uttered just before his death, when his 
son approached him with medicine; and he said, 
“Leave it alone; I need no more medicine; I am 
well!” 


‘* Be of good cheer ; your cause belongs 
To Him who can avenge your wrongs ; 
Leave it to Him our Lord. 
Though hidden yet from all our eyes, 
He sees the Gideon who shall rise 
To save us and His word,”—Allenburg. 


| 
| PETER THE GREAT (1672—1725), 
| 28th.—‘I trust,” said the dying czar, “that jp 
respect of the good I have striven to do my people, 
God will pardon my sins.’ The monitor exhorted 
him to prayer, and he said, “I believe, Lord, and 
confess; I believe, Lord; help Thou mine unbelief” 
| He lay a while speechless, saluting every one with his 
looks ; then with great difficulty said, “ Hereafter!” 
“* Hereafter ! And-do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find his failings, faults, and errors ? 
Ah, you will then have other cares, 


In your shortcomings and despairs, 
In your own secret sins and terrors!” 


CatipH ABD-ER-RHAMAN III, (891—961). 





| first I was caliph. 


The last words he ever | 


31st.—These are the last words of Caliph Abd-er. 
Rhaman IiI.—* Fifty years have passed away since 
Riches, honours, pleasures—I 
have enjoyed all, The kings, my rivals, esteem me, 
fear me, andenvy me. All that men desire has been 


showered upon me by Heaven. In this long period 


| of seeming happiness I have numbered the days 


ee ee 


on which I have been happy. They amount to 
fourteen. Know then, mortals, what is the real value 
of greatness, the world, and human life.” 
** For our pursuits, be what they will, 
Are little more than shadows still; 
Too swift they fly, too swift and strong, 
For man to catch or hold them long.” —Churchill, 





“STOLEN OR STRAYED.” 


) AKE haste, Louise, 


out to look for Christmas-boxes, but she 
has some shopping to do first.” 





“We won’t mind that, Frank; it will give us more | 
time to consider what to buy. Don’t forget your | 


money ; mine is in my pocket. 
** Yes—come along.” 
The morning was clear and bright; and as the 
children passed through street after street of hand- 


Is mamma ready ?” 


some shops, decked with all the freshest and prettiest | 


goods in honour of the approaching Christmas, their 
spirits rose at every step. 

“T want to get a rocking-horse for cousin Willie, 
and a big doll for Emmy,” said Frank. 

“A rocking-horse would cost a great deal more | 
than you have,” replied Louise, who was older and 
wiser than her brother. “The best way would be for 
me to buy a doll for Emmy, and you could choose 
something for Willie—a box of tools, or a new game; 
but we must see them first, and ask the prices.” 

“Now then, my dears,” said their mother ; ‘‘I have 
some business here for a few minutes.” 

“Oh, mamma, this is a stupid shop! we don’t care 
te go in. May we stand at the door till you're | 


ready?” 


It isa fine frosty | 
day; and mamma is going to take us 


“Yes, if youlike, provided you wait quietly till I 
come out.” 

Again the question was renewed as to what Frank 
was to buy for his cousin. 

“I wish we could have gone to the toy-shop first,” 
said Louise. “Mamma will take so long to choose 
those stupid books, and there’s nothing pretty to be 
seen here. Just put out your head, Frank, and look 
if there are any windows full of toys near.” 

“Tl go a few steps Louise, that can be no harm, 
while you watch for mamma.” 

Presently, returning much excited, he exclaimed, 
“There’s a beautiful toy-shop at the corner of the 
street, not far at all, Come and let us look in,” 

“ But would mamma be displeased ?” 

“Oh, we can be back before she is ready.” 

Soon the two children were standing before the 
toy-shop window, admiring a large wax doll, which 
Louise determined, if not too dear, to buy for cousin 
Emmy. 

“JT don’t see anything for Willie here,” said Frank. 
“We might as well go on to the other window, it’s 


just round the corner.” 


No sooner said than done. A large collection of 
tool-boxes and games amused them for some time. 
At length Louise suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Mamma, 
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will be looking for us! Do be quick, Frank!” 
and, seizing his hand, she ran down the street. 

“Did you think the shop was so far?” he asked, 
when they had gone a good distance. 

“No; it seemed only a few doors; but we certainly 
have not passed any place a bit like it.” 

“Oh, Louise, if we have lost mamma, what shall 
we do!” 

Becoming more and more confused and frightened, 
the little ones rushed wildly hither and thither, up 
one street, down another, hoping at every corner 
to find the toy-shop window from which they had 
strayed, until, fairly tired out, they stood still, and, 
gazing blankly into each other’s faces, burst into 
tears. 

, * We'll never see mamma again! ” sobbed Frank, 
“If we could even get home,” said Louise. 
“Mightn’t we ask some one to show us the 

way ?” 

“T think we might, if we could find a kind-looking 
person, but they all seem in such a hurry—I suppose, 
to buy Christmas-boxes.” At that moment a woman 
came up, and, stopping close to the children, said, 
“ What are you crying for, my little dears?” 

The words were kind, but the voice had a harsh 
sound. They turned, and glanced at her face. Some- 


but Louise, glad of the opportunity, told how they had 
lost mamma, and then mentioning the number and 
street where they lived, begged to know how to get 
there. 

“My poor little creatures!” said the woman, “ you 
never could go all that way by yourselves. I'll bring 
you home.” 

Thankfully the children took her offered hands, 
and, drying their eyes, ran joyfully by her side 
thinking they would soon reach mamma, and all 
their troubles be at an end. But after turning many 
times from one dirty narrow lane into another, they 
found themselves 
houses, and were startled by loud angry voices, and 
words such as they had never before heard. Louise 
ventured to ask her conductor if this was the way 
home, 

“Yes, of course it is.” 

“T’m so tired!” sobbed poor little Frank, 

“Well, I'm going to take you into my house to rest 
for a while.” 

“Qh no, no, please!” begged Louise. 
rather go on to mamma at once.” 

“You must do as I bid you,” replied the woman, at 
the same time grasping their hands so tightly that it 


among strange gloomy-looking 


“T would 


was impossible to resist ; ‘‘and here is the house.” 
Climbing several flights of dark narrow stairs, they 
reached a garret room, where a sad delicate-looking 
girl opened the door. 
“Nancy,” said her mother, “I’ve brought these 
children in to have a rest. 
go out for a bit,” 


The girl left the room, after casting a compas- 
sionate glance at the little ones. 

‘Lie down, both of you, on Nancy’s bed, and have 
a sleep ; but first let me take off your clothes, or you 
won’t be comfortable.” 

And the woman proceeded rather roughly to remove 
their hats, coats, and frocks. 

“No, no!” shrieked Louise; “ we won’t lie down 
here; we want to go home !” 

But tears and resistance were of no use; she was 
obliged to submit. Little Frank screamed and strug- 
gled violently when his turn came, but all his efforts 
were equally unavailing. “Stay there, now, quietly,” 
she said, pushing them down side by side on a straw 
pallet in the corner, and throwing over them her 
own tattered shawl. Then they observed her take 
from a peg an old cloak, and fling it round herself, 
while she hastily bundled up their coats and hats, 
Louise’s frock and muff, and hid them in its wide 


| folds, 





“The money is in our pockets; take care of it!’ 
called out Frank. 

“ Never fear, I'll mind it!’ and with these words 
she left the room. 

As soon as her footsteps had died away on the 
staircase, both children started up and ran to the 


thing in the expression made Frank feel frightened; | door; but their united efforts to open it were vain, for 


the key was turned-outside. Shivering with cold, and 
crying bitterly, they crept back to the straw pallet, 
and rolled themselves in the thin old shawl, 

“Frank,” said his sister, “let us ask God to bring 
us back to mamma.”’ 

The simple prayer was soon made; and then, feeling 
sad and weary, they lay down again, and sobbed 
themselves to sleep. It was nearly dark when the 
key grated in the lock, and some one entered. The 
children started up suddenly, and for a moment could 
not remember where they were. 

“ Get up,” said the girl Nancy. “I’m come to take 
you home,” 

“Yes, yes!’’ exclaimed Louise, joyfully; “ but where 
I can dress Frank and myself.” 
She says if 


are our things ? 
“Mother has not brought them back. 
youcannot go without your fine clothes you must 


' stay where you are.” 


Now I’m home you may | show you the rest of the way. 


“Oh no! take me to my own mamma.”’ 

“Well, come on quickly; you can have this to keep 
you warm;” and throwing the shawl over the heads 
of both the children, she rolled it tightly round them. 
After a long and fast walk they came into a broader 
set of streets. Lamps glimmered here and there 
through the frosty fog, as one by one they came out, 
to light the crowds of busy people, still hurrying 
about. 

“Mother said I was to go no further than this,” 
whispered Nancy, when they arrived at the corner of 
You’d better ask some one to 
I'd like to have seen 


one of the main streets. 


24 99 
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When Nancy was out of sight the poor children 
felt more lonely and frightened than ever. 

By the light of the lamp just opposite, they 
thought they could recognise the same toy-shop at 
the window of which they had stood in the morning, 
but they had no inclination to look again. 

“Oh, Frank!” said Louise, “ how I wish we had 
waited where mamma left us, and all this would not 
have happened! We’re worse off than ever now, for 
it’s so dark and late, and so very cold.” 

“ We'll never get home. Do you think, Louise, if 
we’re lost in the streets, will papa and mamma have 
our cousins to spend Christmas ? and what will they 
do with our presents?” 

“Oh, they’ll be too sorry to have any one, and 
I’m sure they’ll keep our Christmas-boxes, to remind 
them of how we died of cold and hunger;” and> 
Louise burst into a fresh fit of sobs and tears as. 
she pictured this terrible fate. | 

Just at that moment a lady and her little girl | 
came out of the great toy-shop, loaded with parcels | 
of all sizes and shapes, and looked round for a cab, 
but not one was in sight. | 

“Let us walk, mamma,” said the child. “I can! 
carry my own toys; the shopman can send the rest.” | 

“ But, my dear, it is too cold and late for you to! 
be out.” 

* Look at those two poor little children wrapped | 
in the same shawl; they are younger than I am, 
and how cold and miserable they seem!” | 

Just under the lamp-post stood poor Louise and | 
her brother, crouching close together, and shivering | 
in the keen frosty air. | 

“My poor children!” said the lady, “‘ why do you | 
stay out in the streets by yourselves this cold night? 
Here are a few pence, take them home to your | 
mother to buy your supper.” But the little ones 
cried on, and made no attempt to take the money. 

“ Perhaps, mamma, they have no home.” 

“Yes we have,” said Louise, quickly ; “we don’t 
know the way.” 

“T wonder your mother let you out by yourselves.” 

“Oh, she did not; but we disobeyed mamma and 
lost her!” Then followed the whole tale of how , 
they had been led away, undressed, and kept shut | 
up till dark. 

“What a strange story !” exclaimed the little girl. 
** And so you are not really poor ragged children ;”’ 
and going nearer the lamp, she looked at them more 
closely. 

Suddenly Louise pushed the shawl from her head, 
and rushed forward, “’Tis cousin Emmy!” she cried. 

“Mamma! mamma! I declare it’s Louise and 
little Frank, and we took them for beggar children ; 
only think!” 

** Aunt Mary, won’t you bring us to mamma?” 

“Surely, dear, the sooner the better. What | 
anxiety she must have endured!” 

During the drive home, weary as she was, Louise 


could not help telling her cousin of all the pretty 

Christmas-boxes they had been planning to buy ; 

‘but now,” she added, “all our money is gone.” 
“Well,” replied Emmy, “I don’t mind the loss of 


the presents when you are safe out of all your troubles 
/and dangers; but was it not wonderful my seeing 


you just as we came out of the shop in the dark? | 
think God must have put it in my heart to notice 
you, and point you out to mamma.” 

We may imagine what a happy meeting followed; 
how eagerly the little shivering ones were clasped in 
their mother’s arms; and how, shortly after, when 
the father returned, sad and weary, from a fruitless 
search for his lost children, he was surprised to find 
them seated before a comfortable fire, eating their 
supper and relating their adventures. And thus, 
after so many dangers and difficulties, Louise and 
Frank arrived safely at home, and enjoyed a happy 
Christmas. Ss. 7. ALR 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS 

60, What prophecy did Caiaphas the high priest 
deliver concerning our blessed Lord ? 

61. Quote a passage which shows that a southerly 
wind was understood to be indicative of rain. 

62. To what country did St. Paul retire for rest 
and meditation after his conversion ? 

63. What record have we concerning a prophet 
named Obed ? 

64, How long did the prophet Isaiah walk naked 
and barefoot? Quote passage. 

65. What is stated of the parentage of Mel- 


chisedec, king of Salem ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 128, 
46. “ For Aaron and his sons shall wash their 


hands and feet thereat: When they go into the 


Tabernacle of the congregation, they shall wash with 
water, that they die not” (Exodus xxx. 19, 20). 

47, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us” (Gal. iii. 13). 

48. Deut. xii. 29—31; Jeremiah vii. 29—34. 

49, Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxx. 1); Josiah (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 1). 

50. They appointed a successor in the place of 
Judas Iscariot (Acts i. 15 —26). 

51. It was to be a witness to the people of Israel, 
after they had entered the land of Canaan, of God’s 
love and goodness towards their forefathers (Deut. 
xxxi, 19—21), 

52. “ When the even was come, there came a rich 
man of Arimathea, named Joseph, who also himself 
was Jesus’ disciple” (Matt. xxvii. 57). “ And after 


| this Joseph of Arimathwa, being a disciple of Jesus” 
(St. John xix. 38). 


53. “ Six days shall work be done: but the seventh 


| day is the Sabbath of rest, an holy convocation ” 


(Leviticus xxiii. 3). 
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THE SAILOR’S 


* HE anchor’s weighed, the sails unfurled, 

Our flag is floating free ; 

2, And away we sail with the summer gale 
Far over the golden sea ; | 

Far, far away, to another world, | 
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FAREWELL. 


That lies in the glittering West ; 
And.I’ll bring my darling the treasure home 
That I know will please her best. 
Yoho! heave oh, my boys, heave ho! 
The wind is fair, and away we go. 
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Blue eyes are weeping upon the shore 
For the sailor on the main, 
And there’s never a day but a soul will pray 
That he may come home again ; 
And whether the wind blows loud or low 
O’er the raging of the sea, 
That prayer will float, like a silver note, 
And bring a blessing to me. 
Yoho! heave ho! ’tis hard to part, 
But we shall meet again, sweetheart. 





What is the treasure, O maiden mine— 
Is it coral, or pearl, or gold, 
Or silken band, or shells from the strand 
That foreign waves enfold ? 
All these I’ll bring for my maiden fair— 
But ah! she will like the best 
A heart that ne’er had a thought but of her 
Since I sailed for the golden West. 
Yoho! heave ho! ’tis hard to part, 
But we shall meet again, sweetheart. 
JuL1a Gopparp, 








GOLD IN THE SKY. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER VI.—‘ WHERE IS SHE?” 
WA ay VEN before gloomy November was fairly 
q\\Wfasin) ushered in, its approach was heralded 
> to London by three dense yellow fogs ; 
and Basil Crawford lighted the gas 
Oe in his dingy law-chambers with some 
satisfaction, for the atmosphere accorded with the 
state of his mind. Any extra brilliancy and buoyant 
sunshine he would have resented almost as a per- 
sonal injury. 

He was thoroughly dejected and cheerless, In 
spite of his devotion to it, business had not lately 
used him well; he had had little or nothing to 
do, and prospects generally looked blank and black. 
At times he almost wished his business were one of 
active bodily labour—something in which he could 
work at all times, and which would be more satis- 
factory than having to wait till it came to him. 

About a week before this time he had received an 
invitation from a friend in South Wales, to go and 
stay with him for the pleasures of shooting and fish- 
ing there; and although his first impulse had been 
to write and refuse it, he had until now delayed 
answering it, whilst he turned the invitation and its 
inducements over in his mind. When he had lighted 
the gas for the third morning’s fog, his spirits felt 
semewhat brighter, and he had no sooner sat down 
before his leather-covered table than an impulse 
roused him. The result of this was he sent out 
for a “‘ Bradshaw.” 

Close under the gas he held it, and with a frown 
on his face, which was puckered up to enable him 
to understand its difficulties, he scanned page after 
page with some eagerness. 





He was right in his 
His idea had not been a bad one; he 
in consequence, 


surmise, 
would, write, and accept his 
Welsh friend’s invitation, for ‘ Bradshaw” re- 
vealed to him the possibility of 
place vid Atherton, 

He would not stay there, not even for one night ; 
but he should like to pass an hour in the place, visit 
his godfather, and hear about mutual friends, It 


reaching his 





or “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


was rather too hard that they should continue to 
keep him in the dark for so long as to those things 
he most wanted to know. It had always been a 
settled conviction of his, that “if you want a thing 
done you must do it yourself,” and, in this present 
case, he felt very sure he should never be satisfied 
about his friends anless he went to Atherton and 


| had a personal interview. 


Four days later he descended from the train at the 
familiar little station. 

The familiar garden-gates were soon in sight—for 
the Majendies’ house was scarcely a mile from the 
station—they swung open so easily to the touch, 
and the gravelled drive was, as usual, in trim and 
perfect order. 

All was still and quiet. The doctor was out on 
his rounds; Mrs. Majendie was taking her usual after- 
luncheon nap ere she went out for her daily drive, 
and there were no signs of Gwendoline visible, at 
any rate from the front of the house. When he had 
rung the bell, the above information was tendered 
him by the servant who appeared, and to whom he 
was well known, Miss Gwendoline was at home, and 
then he put the question, “ Where is she? ” 

But this apparently was difficult to answer, and 
information was obtained from another domestic, 
to the effect that about ten minutes before she had 
been seen leaving the drawing-room for the garden, 
where she would probably be found, 

Basil Crawford wished for no further assistance; 
he announced his intention of finding her unaided, 
and, passing rapidly through the drawing-room with- 
out disturbing Mrs. Majendie as she lay asleep on 
the blue sofa, he went out into the garden, and 
crossed the lawn. The dead and fallen leaves were 
carefully swept up, and the oppression of damp 
autumn and coming winter was comparatively little 
felt in this healthful sloping garden. 

There she was! No second glance was needed 
to assure him of that fact, the only wonder was that, 
after his first sight of her, and involuntary movement 
in her direction, he did not follow it up, but remained 
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Ss 
where he had stopped as he came out of the dense | that he had been. They would, he knew, be more 
shrubbery. than astonished at his giving them such a brief and 


She was not alone, and the two figures he saw 
would, to any eyes gifted with sufficiently artistic 
perceptions and feelings, have composed a pretty 
picture. But to Basil Crawford it was as ugly a 
picture as he could have seen. 

On the sunny side of the kitchen-garden, and 
bordering a narrow lane which led to a common, Dr. 
Majendie had built a good substantial wall, partly 
to train his fruit-trees on, and partly to protect his 
apples and gooseberries from agile boys with greedy 
fingers. Basil Crawford distinguished a man on 
horseback, and a horse’s head above the garden wall; 
the figure was turned from him, but he recognised 
Claude Egerton at once—his make, and his fair hair, 
and his light tweeds, were unmistakable, as unmis- 
takable to him as the profile of that other figure, 
which had advanced close under the wall, and near 
as possible to the figure on horseback. 

Claude Egerton rose in his stirrups, and, bending 
low over the wall, he handed down a fanciful little 
basket, which, as far as Basil Crawford could see, 
contained a blooming mass of rich and rare hothouse 
flowers in luscious confusion, 

The autumn afternoon sun fell warmly on the 
group and the red wall, and Gwendoline’s golden head 
was uncovered; her pale grey dress, in its straight 
hanging lines, fell about her as she stood with arms 
stretched up to receive the blooming fragrant gift, 
the sunshine playing merrily on the red wall, and 
on the golden head, and making shadows in the folds 
of the pale grey dress, 

At length she held the basket lower, and he let 
goofit. He would probably be going soon now, and 
it occurred to Basil Crawford that his position was | 
an unpleasant one. He would return by the shrub- 
bery to the house, for he could stand there no 
longer, and it would be a pity to disturb that garden 
scene, 

He turned once more to look at them ere he dis- 
appeared. 
wall, eagerly speaking to her, and her face, instead of 
being upturned, was bent over the flower-basket, 


Claude Egerton was still bending over the 


and the sun was shining as brightly as if it were a 
spring day. 

So this was where she was. He retraced his steps 
very leisurely, saying to himself, with bitterness, 
“This is how the absent are always forgotten; when 
we return unawares, we learn how we are valued.” 

Once more in the drawing-room, he found Mrs. 
Majendie still asleep. He would wait a short time 
for Gwendoline, stay half an hour or so, and hurry 
on his way. 

He had waited perhaps five minutes by the gilt 
manteipiece clock, when his ire increased against 





Gwendoline, not only for keeping him waiting, but | 
for the cause of that delay, till an idea shot through 


his mind of going, and leaving but a verbal message | 


unexpected visit, and he had some sort of feeling 
that their surprise would be a sort of punishment to 
them for the way in which they were treating him. 
He determined to stay three more minutes by the 
clock, and then, if Gwendoline had not made her 
appearance by that time, he would wait no longer. 

This new idea so gained on his favour that he 
barely waited till the allotted time was up, when he 
rose, and softly stole from the room. In the hall he 
drew out his card-case, and, in a somewhat spiteful 
manner, threw down three cards on the table, to testify 
that he desired to make a morning call on each, and 
to pay his respects to all three of them. He then 
took up his hat, and gently opened and closed the 
hall-door, and, with bitter feelings in his mind, he 
walked back along the drive. In all the numbers 
and numbers of times he had left that familiar house 
he had never done so feeling towards its inbabitants 
as he now felt towards them. He knew they would 
be hurt at his mode of treating them, but he had a 
feeling that they deserved this slight. Poor fellow! 
in his unreasonable proceeding he was not unlike the 
man in the fable, who cut off his nose to spite his 
face. 

He felt rather guilty when he shut the gate behind 
him, and was once more descending the hill to the 
station; but when he had recalled the picture in the 
garden, he felt justified in his behaviour. 

There was a short cut to the station, and he was 
just leaving Atherton main street for this narrow 
walk when he heard his name pronounced. He 
looked hastily round, and perceived Bessie Vernon 
close behind him. 
and pleased, and, half doubtfully, he stopped and 


She looked greatly astonished 


shook hands with her. 

“When did you come, Mr. Crawford?” she in- 
quired, 

“ Oh—oh, I only called in passing; I have not 
come to stay.” 

« And are you going away directly ? 
them all up at Birdshill ?” 

“No, I was unfortunate enough not to see them.” 

“Dear me! What will they say?” 

Basil Crawford began to feel uncomfortable, and 
to wish that he had been a moment earlier, and so 
missed this eager friendly young lady. 

‘Tam sure Mrs. Majendie was at home,” she con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, but she was asleep, and I did not like te 
wake her.” 

“Oh for shame, Mr. Crawford! that was not 
true friendliness at all. 
She told me yesterday that she should sit indoors all 
the afternoon, and finish something she wished to do 


Did you see 


Was Gwendoline not ini 


herself to her dress for to-morrow.” 
“No, she certainly was not sitting indoors at 
needlework,” he said, somewhat rashly. 
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“Then you did see her, after all—I cannot under. evening; it made us laugh and be merry whether 
stand you—or did you not see her?” we would or no,” 

Bessie’s round hazel eyes looked straight and “Ah yes, that was long ago, before everybody was 
searchingly at Basil Crawford; they were pretty, so unkind and dreadful! I should be just the same 
innocent eyes, and whilst they were directed so un- again to-morrow, only—only I am so unhappy that 
flinchingly at him waiting for an answer, he felt | I shall never be happy any more.” 
considerably embarrassed, | Oh nonsense, Bessie! I cannot allow you to gay 

“Yes, I saw her, but she was so—so well em- that; every one’s sky becomes overcast at times, but 
ployed, I did not like to disturb her.” Under the the gold may yet be in the sky, although we fail to 
full gaze of those round eyes he found it impossible | see it.” 
to answer otherwise, or equivocate in any way. |} “Iam so gladI met you. It is such a comfort 

“Was she in the garden? ” was the next question. | to me to feel that you are just as badly off as I am, 

“She was,” he replied, with some sharpness; Do you understand what I mean?” 
adding, “and now you must excuse me, but I must “Yes, I think so,” he said, with a smile; “but 
go and eatch my train.” you must try and look brightagain. I shall probably 

“Stay a moment,’’ she said, “ there is not a train | not come here for some months at least, unless I get 
for three-quarters of an hour.” She looked at her | invited to Gwendoline’s wedding, then, of course, 
watch ere she said this, and as the round hazel eyes I must come, and I hope then to see you as cheery 
were again lifted, he detected a different expression | as ever.” 
in them, which set him wondering. “To Gwendoline’s wedding!” she cried, in g0 

“T will walk a little way with you, Mr. Crawford,” | loud a voice that he involuntarily said, “‘ Hush!” 
she said. ‘ You have very seldom been alone along! She dropped her voice, but it was in very firm 
here, some of us have always been with you; but I tones, nevertheless, that she said, “ You will not find 
do not think you and I ever walked here alone | me very cheery in that case; you will find me dead, 
before.” and buried too, probably, before that could come off.” 

“ Never,” he said. | This vision was too appalling. Bessie began to 

“ Never,” she echoed, and the melancholy in her | weep over her own remains ; and in spite of his sym. 
voice made him turn and look at her. | pathy and sorrow for her, Basil Crawford began to 

She however locked straight along the dull unin- | feel conscious of an inward amusement at this poor 
teresting little path, and they two, so strangely | child’s desperate views of her own case. 
assorted, walked silently for several yards, when | “T am getting thinner already,” she continued; 
suddenly she said, “You saw Gwendoline in the “my blue dress hangs like a sack about me; I shall 
garden, and you would not interrupt her because she | be obliged to have them all taken in. Are you 
was not alone, and was quite unaware of your getting thinner, Mr. Crawford ? ” 
presence—one of the Egertons was with her?” He}; Basil Crawford was not quite sure about that; 
did not answer; when she added, with some vehe- | and, somewhat to his relief, they had now reached 
mence, “It is not in the least necessary; I know | the station gate. Bessie offered to see him off, but 
a great deal more than you do. I know that | he gave his advice that it would be better for her to 
you were angry and jealous of what you saw; but return at once. There were tears on her face, and 
it is what you might have seen any day. He is | he felt no desire that the porters, who knew him well, 
always there, always dancing after Gwendoline ; but | should think that they had been caused by him. 
it is a great comfort to me to feel that somebody She accepted his advice, and when he shook hands 
else is badly treated and neglected.” Basil Crawford | with her she again expressed some kindly words of 
noted tears in the round eyes, and a certain quiver | sympathy and an offer of undying friendship. 
in the clear voice. ‘I am sorry for you, and I am He watched her for a few yards down the lane, 
sorry for myself; but I am glad I met you.” With saying to himself that she was a poor ill-used good- 
this strange jumble of expressions she came to a | hearted little soul, in whom he should always feel 
sudden end, and Basil Crawford felt a sudden pity | from this time a deep interest. 
and sympathy for the childish incapacity to bear her| As he sat down in the carriage, the words which he 
own burden which she exhibited. She was unused to | had used to the servant at Birdshill crossed his mind. 
trouble, and at the first taste of it she pined for | When he had heard that Gwendoline was at home, 
help and sympathy ; turning at once andinstinctively | he had said, ‘“‘ Whereis she?”’ Ashe recalled where she 
to the one whose case resembled her own, she threw | had been, and of the picture she had there made, he 
her burden at his feet. said, with a full return of the bitterness which Bessie 

“ Bessie,” he said, “what has come over you, child? | had somewhat chased away, “It was to be! I felt 
You were always the merry sprite of the community. | that before, and now I know it to be so. When they 
The last time I saw you was when we all dined at | invite me to Gwendeline’s wedding, I wonder whether 
the Hall last spring, and many a time since then I } they will expect me to accept the invitation ?” 
have remembered your joyous frolicsome manner that (To be continued.) 
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GREATER 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A., 


“ Behold, a greater than Solomon is here.’—Sr. Luke xi. 31. 
UCTOy.A E never institute comparisons ex- 
cept between things of the same 
kind. You do not compare the 
greatness of a hero who saved his 

\ country with that of a philosopher 
who instructed, or of a poet who sang to her. It 
would be very absurd of a giant to call himself greater 
than Napoleon; but Frederick the Great might do 
so. Therefore, when our Lord compares Jonah with 
Himself, He means that the message which prostrated 
Nineveh in grief was less important far than His 
announcement—He is greater than Jonah, where 
Jonah was most great, as God’s herald. 

And when He says that the Queen of Sheba came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than 
Solomon is here, of course He means greater in 
wisdom. To say, for example, that our Redeemer was 
incomparably greater because he was God as well as 
man, would be true, but entirely beside the mark. He 
night just as well, in this view, have spoken of any 
other man; but He chose Solomon because Solomon 
was wise; and His meaning was, the wisdom of this 
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EATER THAN SOLOMON. 


THAN 


PREBENDARY OF ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, AND 


SOLOMON. 


RECTOR OF ARMAGH, 


that Solomon was a perfect despot, he did exactly 
what he pleased; he was not a king like one of ours, 


, nor even like the European emperors, he was “an 


Eastern Sultan,’’ such Samuel foretold, who 


could order any man he chose to run before his 


as 


! chariot, any woman to become a cook or a baker in 


world at its ripest is poor and mean compared with 


the wisdom which cometh from above. 

Here is our subject: Solomon’s wisdom compared 
with Christ’s. 

I. And, first of all, Solomon’s wisdom belonged to 
this world. He did a good thing, and received 
praise of God, when he asked not personal pleasure 
or advantage, but power to govern well. 
patriot does a good thing who loses property or 
rank, or even life, for his country’s sake. 
was not a religious thing. It was admirable purely 
on the level of this life. And, accordingly, Solomon’s 
wisdom, given in answer to that prayer, was worldly 
wisdom. He took advantage of the splendid posi- 
tion of his country—between Africa and Asia, between 
Egypt and the great empires which had risen or were 
then rising up—to make the whole stream of com- 
merce flow through Palestine and enrich it, until his 
capital city had brass like stones, and counted silver 
a mere nothing. He traded with Tyre; he made 
great exchanges with the Queen of Sheba; he sent 
fleets to India; he sent chariots to Egypt; he brought 
gold from Ophir; he engaged the ablest workmen 
from other nations: his mind was fully open to all 
sorts of new ideas. Now, let us remember who 
Solomon was. The king before his father was Saul, 
waging petty wars with Philistine chiefs, unable to 
hunt down David, the outlaw, in his own country, 
and going, when in perplexity, to consult a witch. 
The change isamazing. But we must also remember 


his palace; and he levied taxes, and confiscated pro- 
perty, exactly as he pleased. There has been not 
one case upon record of any monarch so absolute as 
Solomon, doing so great and so peaceful a work as 
Solomon did for his country. 

But what has Christ done in this field of polities? 
All the polities He ever spoke would probably not 
make one chapter in an evangelist; and yet, while 
the empire of Solomon went to pieces the moment 
he disappeared, even the nominal dominion of 
Christ, even what we call Christendom, is so strong 
after nineteen centuries, that if the rest of the world 
marched against it to-day the victory would be won 
to-morrow. And the Church of Christ is so strong, 
that no persecutor dare attempt to root it up. 
And His grasp on the hearts of men, his inner 
sovereignty, is such that no law could exist for a 
week in Europe which openly and avowedly trans- 
gressed His law. And this was a carpenter! 

Aud indeed we know that the persecuted crucified 
peasant of Galilee has built upon the sands of polities 
what no other human being ever did: He has built 
a solid empire, which already influences and con- 


| trols the world, which refuses to decay or wax 


Just so a | 


But it | 


old, which means to conquer all mankind. 

And what is the secret of Solomon’s failure, and’ 
our Lord’s success? If you think, you will find it 
to be this: Solomon had to content himself with 
trade and alliances and policy, for the welfare of 
his nation, but Christ went to the hearts of men—He 
made the fruit good, alike the highest and the !owest 
fruit upon the tree of manhood, by making the tree 
good. If we have bad fruit still—wars, prisons, 
publie-houses, and worse places—that is because the 
tree has not yielded itself entirely to the husband- 
man whose unwearying care digs about it and tends 
it still. 

II. But Solomon also spoke to individual men. 
His Book of Proverbs is worth all the secular ad- 
vice ever given to young men going out into life. 
He teaches them to be sober, industrious, and pure ; 
not to become security for any one; not to take 
liberties with the great; not to be talkative, nor 
greedy, nor foolish, for, of all things on earth, Solo- 
mon looked askance upon a fool. And this secular 
prudence is not only harmless, it is necessary; it 
is part of our Bible; the Holy Ghost inspired 
Solomon to write these wise thoughts down. 
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Our Lord, on the contrary, gave scarcely any 
worldly advice beyond bidding us give up house 
and land, and father and mother and wife, if He 
demanded them, and hope for an hundred-fold 
more in this present life. 

Well, what has been the upshot? Who blesses, 
who ever blessed Solomon, for all his wise advice ? 
His people complained of his hard service; his own 
son was so imbecile as to wreck his kingdom; and 
he himself is the author of those bitterest of all 
words of satiated, cloyed, disappointed success— 
“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” But as for Christ, He has so flooded with 
loyal gratitude his people’s hearts, that if glory to 
His name could be had by making the deepest river 
in Europe run blood, the torrent would overflow its 
banks from the veins of eager candidates rushing to 
demand the honour of death for their Redeemer ; 
and as they died they would still call Him their 
Saviour from some worse thing than death. 

Again, there is a clear explanation of the difference. 
Solomon taught men how to make the best of the 
world; Jesus Christ lifted them above the world. 
The first said of Wisdom, what is true, that her 
house is full of all manner of plenteousness; the 
other said, what is the truth, that “a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” 

III. Solomon was even areligious man. He said, 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
His prayer at the opening of his splendid temple 
shows plainly how deep and strong was his belief in 
Providence ; it was God who ruined nations and 
restored them, and this God could be reached by 
confession, by sacrifice, by prayer. He was not 
only an inspired man, but the only crowned author 
of eomplete books of Scripture. 

And yet there is a certain quality in these very 
writings, hard to define, which speaks of worldly 
wisdom still. In the Proverbs the fear of the Lord 
is a great piece of prudence. The consecration 
prayc: is for temporal gifts, temporal restorations, 
which should reward devotion. There is no evidence 
whatever that he himself perceived the deeper 
meaning of the Song of Songs, which we must not 
deny, who know that marriage is “a mystery.” 

And consequently his religion gave way. Idol 
temples were set up side by side with those of 
Jehovah; and the greatest human intellect wasted 
itself in striving to find deep and holy meanings in 
the abominations of pagan worship. Professing to 
be wise, he became foolish—even he. 

For indeed the religion of good policy and of 
calculation is little worth. You may make the best 
of both worlds, but not unless your aim is far 
different, not by setting yourself to do so. 

And the doctrine of Christ differs from Solomon’s 
notion of religion, by demanding of men that they 
should not serve two masters, but leave one and 








«leave to the other; that they should not only love 
Christ, but also love not the world. 

IV. Solomon’s wisdom, on the contrary, was intel. 
ligently self-indulgent. Whatever his eyes desired 
he kept not from them—palaces and gardens, 
‘peculiar treasures,” ‘musical instruments, and 
that of all sorts,” singers, pools of water, rare 
sattle, forests. For he had set himself to find out 
what was man’s real good, what could be rejoiced 
in all through life. 

We smile at his naive confession, “Who can eat, 
or who else can hasten hereunto, more than [.” 
And yet he was not a glutton or drunkard who 
palls his appetite with stupid excess. No, he was 
an Epicurean, who knows when it is wise to pause, 
for “also my wisdom remained with me.” He 
would not cut down the tree of pleasure for the 
sake of one day’s riot upon the fruit. 

But Christ’s cradle was a manger, and he had 
not where to lay his head. With no ascetic theory, 
but as one who came “eating and drinking,” he 
nevertheless was an hungered at the opening of 
his ministry, and at the end he said, “I thirst!” 
Solomon and our Redeemer are the very highest 
types of two theories, which contend for mastery 
in every human bosom—self-culture and _ self- 
crucifixion. 

Solomon leaned back his weary head upon his 
sumptuous throne of gold and ivory, and hated life, 
and praised the dead more than the living, and the 
unborn more than either because he had not seen 
all the evil that is done under the sun. He was in- 
spired to tell us how he had thought, in those bad 
days of self-indulgence, that one thing befalleth 
the sons of men and beasts—they have all one 
breath, and a man hath no pre-eminence over a 
beast. But the Lord, in His darkest hour, said, 
“This day thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” 

The share has ploughed up the foundations of 
Solomon’s great city, which once had brass like the 
stones, and held silver in no account. But neither 
storm of war, nor plague, nor famine, nor gradual 
deeay, shall breathe upon the city which Christ is 
building, slow but stately, and silent as the temple 
upon which no hammer rung, of which the windows 
are agate and all the foundations precious stones, 
and every several gate is of one pearl; and the 
street of the city is pure gold, as it were transparent 
glass. 

Was ever contrast so profound? Was it ever 
proved so clearly that he who wills to save his life 
shall lose it; and that self-sacrifice is the door of 
life eternal? And will any folly be so abject as 
theirs who admit all this, if at last the Queen 
of Sheba condemn them in the judgment, because 
she came from the uttermost parts of the earth 
to behold the wisdom of Solomon, while they 
disregarded a greater than Solomon knocking at 
their hearts ? 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS F 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 

Chaptei to be read 1.—Gen. iii. 
ao NETRODUCTION. Ask a few questions 
\ upon the condition of Adam and Eve in 


Paradise. They had pleasant work— 
Sabbath for rest, freedom from care, 
perfect innocence, purity, love, com. 


was placed 
Surely 
He 
has given all they want, only requires to abstain from 
Will they obey ? 

I. Tue Tempration (Read 1—5). From whom 
did the temptation come ? Called the old serpent ; 
what do we know of him: that he fought against the 
angels of God and was turned out of heaven (Rev, 
ri, 7—9); that he is a deceiver (ibid), a liar from 
the beginning (St. John viii, 44); that he seeks to 
destroy (1 St. Peter v. 8). Such was the creature 
who now appears in the garden. Under what form ? 
Probably, at the time, one of beauty, as now a snake 


mm 
i 





What one restriction only 
Why was this command given? 


on them ? 
their love to God can stand such a little test. 


one tree. 


is fascinating to animals. To whom did he speak, 
probably supposing she would be easiest led by outside 
beauty? What did he say? “Hath God said”— 
implying a doubt of God’s word. Surely God could not 
say all the trees not to be eaten of, else why did He 
create of 
love, “can God love you and grudge you the best? 
Evidently a sort of 


them? Also suggesting a doubt Gou’s 


9 
How did the woman answer? 
feeling of hardship—‘‘ may not even touch the tree.” 
What would be the result? Now Satan gets bolder, 
What does he say ? Here is a doubt of God’s punishment, 
a direct contradiction of God. They would be as 
Gods, knowing good and evil; but would not be 
Gods, because would die. 

Let children see what all this shows about Satan. 
He used the beautiful and 


as 


(1) He employs agents. 
glittering serpent as medium for addressing Eve. So 
still—uses flatteries, pleasures of world, &c., to draw 
(2) He tempts gradually. “ Hath God 
Succeeded by contradicting God. Therefore 


away hearts. 
said,” 
inust beware of listening to least doubt. 
of sin must be stopped, because more dificult afterwards, 
(3) He perseveres when encouraged, therefore must 


Beginning 


turn away at once, never even listen to suggestion of 
doubt or evil. 

If. Tue Fatt, 
do? 
gave to Adam, 
worse. What was the result ? 
felt guilty, tried to hide. When did they hear? God 
came, as usual, to talk with them; for first time they 


(Read 6—13). Now what did Eve 
Notice the steps—she looked, touched, tasted, 
Each step wrong, each leading to 


Knew evil at once, 


SCRIPTURE LESSO 


O 


shrink away, cannot bear to look up—have done sin, | 


feel shame—must hide themselves. Was it any use ? 
(See Ps. exxxix. 7—11). What does God ask? What 


1 ‘4 


excuse does Adam make? ‘Tries to throw blame 








on 


NS 


R SCHOOL AND HOME, 
Tuirp Series. No.5. ‘THe Fatt. 
God—* Woman, whom thou gavest me.” Eve 


throws blame on serpent; he makes no excuse. 
Let children see what all this teaches about man. (1) 


God. Had Eve looked for help 


+ 
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He is helpless without 
replied by using God’s word—she had been safe. Had 
he would not have 
So, still—God, His 
word, will, law, love, must be first with us, or we are 
Perhaps think, we 
would not have done so; remember how often have 


Adam loved God more than Eve 
granted her wish for him to eat. 
helpless. (2) He is prone to fall, 
yielded to temptation; therefore “take heed, lest fall.” 
III. Tue Puntsument. (Read 14—24). (1) To the 
Serpent—Cursed aLove all beasts. Remind how this is 
so. Everywhere, in man and animal, dread of ser- 
pent, while Satan is himself to be cast out for ever 
and ever (Rev. xx. 10). So shall all sin be removed 
from presence of holy God. (2) To the woman—as she 
t submit to man; as sinned from 
love of pleasure is to suffer pain. (3) To the man— 
ground, therefore ground to 


led man unto sin mus 


Ate pleasant fruit of 
bear thorns, only cultivated by his hard toil, and at 
Turned out of 


garden, 


last man shall return to it. 
never to return. 

IV. Tue Hore (ver. 17). Always to be enmity 
between seed of woman and seed of serpent, yet 
seed of So always is 
enmity between Church and world. Church suffers in 
heel —i.e., slightly ; world bruised in head—i.e., finally 
overcome. So Abel killed by Cain, but Cain punished. 
Isaac mocked by Ishmael, but he an outcast. Israel- 
ites oppressed by Egyptians, but they drowned. At 
last came Christ; Virgin’s son; overcame tempter ; 
rose from the dead ; led sinless life; though suffered ; 
being tempted (bruised in heel), yet overcame for ever 
What does all this teach 
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1e 


woman at last prevail. 


and ever (1 Cor. xiv. 25). 
about God? (1) Zhe certainty of God’s word. 
hath said it Soul that sinneth 
shall die. He 
gave this hope—man may enter Heaven, though lose 
Eden. Man must be punished, but not be altogether 
crushed, This God still the same—a God of mercy 


must come to pass. 
(2) He is merciful as well as just. 


and of love. 

Pracrican. We are daily tempted ; are we fighting 
Do we ever lead othersinto sin? What 
Are we on side of seed of woman 


against it? 
an awful warning! 
or seed of serpent? for Christ or against Him? 


Choose now, decidedly, and for ever! 


Questions to be answered. 


1. What three doubts did Satan suggest ? 
2. Describe the nature of the punishment. 
3. What do we learn about Satan P 


4, What do we learn about man? 


5. What do we learn about God ? 
6. What hope was given P 
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THE COVENANTER’S LAST 


AS\RIEVE not for me! My work is o’cr, 
«J I linger on the border land ; 
And, beckoning from the golden shore 
I see the noble martyrs stand ; 
They, who like hunted beasts laid down 
Their lives, now wear the victor’s crown. 


I hear the psalms we doleful woke 
O’er lonely moors, the while we wept ; 


Our heart-tuned harp strings, though they broke, | 


Still to the Lord true measure kept; 
And He the trembling notes hath strung 
Into a song by angels sung. 


Weep not for me! I welcome death— 
*Tis yours to watch around the fold ; 
I charge ye, with my latest breath, 


THE 


f CHAPTER XVII. 
> CHRISTMAS AND CARAD. 
hs HRISTMAS comes but cence a 


“= year,” was a favourite aphorism 
' of old Mr. Pennant’s. Indeed, 
all his family used it, and acted 
upon it. When Christmas did 
come they kept it royally, 
giving both to the poor and 
rd. 

On Christmas Eve every one was astir 
at the farm. Mrs. Pennant and Daisy 
made plum-puddings and mince-pies 
enough for a score of farms; while the 
customary boar’s head and beef, fagots 
and legs, mistletoe and evergreens, were brought in. 

When the evening really arrived, and the 
preparations were completed, the family assembled 
in the hall, while the farm-labourers were invited to 
a preparatory supper in the kitchen, A huge fire 
blazed on both hearths, and the walls and windows 
were ornamented with holly and evergreens, in the 
latter of which strange devices appeared! for Daisy 







had formed leafy stars in the quaint panes, through | 


the points of which an inquisitive December moon 
peeped; the curtains were still undrawn, so that 
the frost king also looked in—and a bright happy 
scene they witnessed. 

Daisy was chasing old Farmer Pennant round and 
round the “mistletoe bough” that hung in the 
middle of the hall. She declared that he should be 
the first to be kissed beneath its berries, and he 
playfully eluded her. Michael was aiding her in her 
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SERMON. 


The League and Covenant upheld: 
| By those on Pentland Hills who died 
I charge ye faithful to abide. 
By him who dauntless cursed the king 
Who for the land such evil wrought— 


| By him who, spent with torturing, 


Breathed out his soul in god-like thought— 


| By all the saints at Both‘vell slain— 
| 


The League and Covenant maintain. 


For me hushed is the battle-strife, 
Prophetic, nigh the grave I stand, 
And grasping half the grander life, 


Right shall be might ; the truth prevail : 
Trust in the Lord, He will not fail. 


| 
| 
| See brighter days dawn on the land; 


PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON,” 


ETC. 


| efforts to entrap him, while his father, from his seat 
on the settle, caught him by the coat-tails, or Daisy 
by the gown, whenever they chanced to be near 
enough. Mrs. Pennant dozed, as usual, over her 
knitting on one side of the chimney-corner, and Ap 
Adam pored over a book in the other. 

Daisy caught the old man at last, right under the 
mistletoe, and jumped upon his neck. 

“T have you!” she cried, with a loving kiss, 

At the same moment some one quietly opened the 
front door, and stepped from the passage into the 
hall, He was a fine, dark, handsome man, with a 
countenance so remarkable for variety of expression, 
that even during the few moments he remained un- 
noticed, it changed frequently. As he glanced round 
the room there was a tender, almost tearful, light in 
his eyes, and when they fell on the pair beneath the 
mistletoe, the whole face kindled into a smile, sweet 
and joyous as spring sunshine. 

“Now it is thy turn, Michael,” said old Mr. Pennant, 

Michael stood irresolute, and Daisy made believe to 
run away. They were as brother and sister, and the 
mistletoe kiss quite natural to both. But as she 
turned, in her mirthful shamming, she nearly ran 
| into the stranger’s arms. Starting back, she looked 
| at him a moment, and cried, “Carad! Father! mother! 
| it is Carad!” 

It was Caradoc; and in less time than it takes to 
tell he was surrounded by his family. He had not been 

| home for three years, a journey to and from London 
| in those days being lengthy and expensive. His 
mother clung to him, shedding tears of joy ; the men 
wrung his hand; but Daisy, where was she? She 
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“Trust in the Lord, He will not fail.”—p. 168. 
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stood apart, big dew-drops in the violets. Carad, 
her hero, her knight, her king, had come home, and 
she had no word to say. But he spoke for her, at 
last, holding out both hands, and asking ‘Is it 
really Daisy ?” 

She gave him hers, and her eyes drooped. 

Michael, watching her, saw it, and wondered why 
she blushed, and why Carad did not embrace her. 
But speculations ceased in the joy of reunion, and he 
forgot that his brother had left Daisy a child, and 
found her a woman. Daisy, who had the rare gifts 
of self-possession and unselfishness combined, ran to 


the kitchen with the good news. Marget was in the 





hall immediately, with her arms unceremoniously | 


round Caradoc, and the words, ‘‘Name o’ goodness 
how big he’s grown!” on her lips. 

‘ Well, there’s enough of him,” said his father. 

* Come, all of you, and see him,” said Daisy, and 
returned, followed by a troop of ploughmen, plough- 
boys, shepherds, and their families. 

Caradoc had enough to do to shake hands with 
them all, and receive their delighted congratulations. 

“ Go you away, and let the poor boy warm himself,” 
said Marget, authoritatively, to her friends. “Ach! 
but he is cold. Warm you him some ale, Miss 
Daisy, while I go and make some buttered toast.” 

“ Swimming in butter, Marget, you remember ?” 
laughed Caradoc. “A cup of tea, if I may be so 
extravagant, Daisy.” 

Marget nodded, and disappeared, with the rest, 
while Daisy spread the board, saying to Mrs, Pen- 
nant, “I will do it, mother. Go and sit down by 
Carad,” and Mrs, Pennant, obedient still, took her 
old place. 

“Let me sit by you once more, mother fach,” said 
Caradoc, “ Michael, come here. We are almost too 
big for the three-legged stools now.” 

They gathered into the chimney-corner round the 
fire, while Daisy moved from cupboard to table, and 
kitchen to hall, preparing the general supper, while 
Caradoc’s especial tea was brewing. 

“ T suppose you are equal to killing and curing all 
the parish by this time,” said his father. “ You'll 
have to begin with Michael.” 

Caradoc put his arm round his brother in the 
old way, and looked into his face. Letters had 
rarely passed between them, and he had heard little 
of the family health. Correspondence was, like 
travelling, slow and expensive,, when there were 
neither railroads nor penny posts, and people only 
wrote when they had something important to say. 

“T have had good experience, father, both in the 
hospitals, and as assistant to Dr. Moore,” he said. 
“T will,as you suggest, practise a little upon Michael.” 


’ 


* Bleed, leech, and blister him, I suppose,” put in | 


Ap Adam ; “no good to be before one’s age.” 

“You exposed that system to me, master, and I 
have had battles enough about it,” replied Caradoc ; 
“but I think light is dawning, and Nature will 








conquer at last, 


Tf you will join partnership, we 


| should help her on.” 


“Too late, 
old Moore!” 

“Well; and asks me to be his partner.” 

“Then God be praised, thou hast been a good 
lad!” said the old farmer, fervently, 

Daisy planted herself behind his chair, and stood 
there a moment to listen, 
were fixed upon her, 

“Surely it cannot be Daisy!” said Caradoc, 
dreamily. 

‘But who else should it be, my dear ?” asked Mrs, 
Pennant, offended. “ Who did you expect here except 
Daisy? She’s been a blessed daughter to me.” 

“And tous all. She is ever our Eye of Day,” 
said the old man, putting his arm round her, 

“It is to be hoped that you won’t help to spoil her, 
Carad,” said the farmer; “she is the vainest puss 
in the county.” 

The conversation was interrupted, much to Daisy’s 
comfort, by the entrance of Gwylfa, who usually 
walked in about supper-time, from his evening visit 
to the beach. He was a methodical dog, and 
punctual to meals as to duty. He took a survey of 
the party round the fire, and saw Caradoc, Only 
those who have witnessed a dog’s joy at meeting a 
friend after long separation could understand how, 
old though he was, he leaped from the ground, gave 
a bark that sounded almost a human cry of eager 
delight, and jumped upon his old master. His 
fore-legs round his neck, his tongue to his face, his 
brown eyes beaming with love, he hugged his friend; 
while Caradoc, quite overcome, put his arms round 
him, and whispered, “I was looking for thee, old 
friend.” 

The family group was now complete, and the 
Christmas Eve perfect. 

Marget came in with a dish of fried eggs and 
bacon, and the circle was broken, only to form a 
fresh one round the supper-table. 

* May I pour out his tea, mother?” asked Daisy. 

“She wants to show off the fashionable ways she 
has learnt at the castle,” said David. Pennant. 
“Look at her, Carad. That’s how my Lady Mona 
holds the tea-pot.” 

But Daisy only laughed. She was used to the 
farmer’s jests; and Carad glanced at the graceful 
head as it bent over the tiny cup and saucer. 

He had enough to do to answer questions, not 
only concerning himself, but London, where no one 


Besides, I’m only a quack. How is 


The eyes of both brothers 


else present had ever been, except perhaps Ap Adam, 
who was more greedy of news than the others, and 
made so many inquiries, that Marget rebuked him 
with, “Let the lad eat, master. You keep his mouth 
open, but won’t let him put anything in.” 

“It’s big enough, anyhow,” said the farmer. 

“I’m sure, David, he’s got a very pretty mouth. 
he always had,” interposed Mrs, Pennant. 
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«Your geese 
her husband. 
There was a 


were always swans, mother,” returned 


general laugh, while everybody pro- 
fessed to look inquisitively at Caradoc’s mouth— 
visible, because clean shaven. 

“Stay with Carad, dear mother, 
everything,” whispered Daisy, when supper was over, 
and she slipped away. 

“T cannot yet believe in her, mother,” said Cara- 
doe, smiling, and laying his hand on Mrs. Pennant’s. 
“She is so much taller than I expected; and she is 


I will see to 


grown into such a lady!” 

“She was always tall and lady enough for us, my 
dear,” rejoined his mother, who was easy, and con- 
tent with things as they were. “I hope you won’t 
put London notions into her head, My Lady Mona 
has been doing that already.” 

“That I certainly shall not. 
the meadow, but lost or soiled in the street,” replied 
Caradoc, tenderness in his voice. 

“Well said, my ex-scholar!” cried Ap Adam. 

Meanwhile Daisy was in Caradoc’s room, arranging 
and re-arranging it. She had already placed holly 
and evergreens there, and the bed was always ready. 
While she was thus occupied, Marget came in with 
the time-honoured warming-pan, and carefully 
passed it over every inch of the snow-white linen. 

“Mother airs it almost every day,” said Daisy, 
smiling. “ At any rate it can’t be frost-bitten.” 

“T dare say they haven’t no warming-pans in 
London,” remarked Marget, rubbing away. 

“Do you think there is anything else to do, 
Marget?” asked Daisy, glancing round. 

Marget set her arms akimbo, and looked also. 

“Well, no, I must say it looks as tidy as a new- 
washen dish,” was the reply. ‘‘ Now go you down 
to the kitchen, for Michael’s like a hen with one 
chick when you're away.” 

Daisy found all her friends assembled there; and 
the rafters, with their goodly show of sides of bacon, 
hams, dried herbs, and ropes of onions, shook with 
their cheering and welcomes, She stood by Michael’s 
side, while Caradoc returned thanks heartily, and 
wished everybody a merry Christmas. The chimney- 
corner was full of old people, who were rejoicing in 
the warmth after their supper, and he was standing 
amongst them. He certainly deserved, personally 
at least, the praises they bestowed upon him, for he 
was as good-looking a young man, and as kindly- 
mannered, as any in the county. 

“You said you would not be alive when I came 
back, Shanno,” he remarked to an old woman; “but 
here I am, and there’s no place like home,” 

“Thank God that my eyes are spared me to see 
you again, Carad I’m turned my fourscore 
and nineteen ; I’m in my hundred,” she replied. 

“ And I am over fourscore, Shanno,” broke in old 
Mr. Pennant. “Let us return thanks to our Father 
in Heaven for His mercies to us.” 


A daisy is lovely in 


bach! 





The word went round, and all present knelt down, 
while the head of the family and the farm thanked 
the Giver of all good for the return of his grandson, 
and for the manifold mercies vouchsafed to every 
individual, not only in this life, but in the prospect 
of a still better life, through the atonement and 
long-suffering of His beloved Son, whose birth into 
the world they hoped to celebrate on the morrow. 
When they rose from their knees they all sang a 
Christmas carol, which Daisy led. 

“Now we must separate if we wish to be at the 
Plygain to-morrow morning,” said David Pennant, 
with his jovial heartiness, ‘‘Carad, what do you 
think about it? I wager you and the master will 
be snoring while we are at church.” 

“T hope not, father. I had Plygain on my heart 
every Christmas Day in London; for I used to get 
up, light a taper, and think of you all.” 

“And of the angels and the blessed birth, I hope, 
my boy,” replied his father. 

Caradoc bowed his head. 

“He is speaking Welsh just as well as ever,” re- 
marked an oldman. “They are not speaking it in 
London, I suppose, Master Carad ?” 

“No, Shonny. They disdain our ancient tongue.” 

“Carad, my dear, you must have hot 
posset before you go to bed, for fear you should take 
cold,” spake Mrs, Pennant, with maternal instinct. 

Both orders were obeyed, after which Caradoc went 


some 


to his room, and saw, with wondering gratitude, how 
carefully it had been tended, and how well the 
treasures he had gathered from boyhood up had 
been kept. Something like tears filled his eyes, as 
he murmured, “No: I must not—I cannot leave them 
The world has nothing to offer so pure and 
sweet as home.” 


again. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CHRISTMAS MORN. 

of night cock 
twilight, the dawn—was re- 
ligiously kept not only by the inmates of Brynhafod, 
but by their neighbours. At about five o’clock, 
therefore, on the day blessed above all others to our 
fallen race, Mr. Pennant, his family and servants, 


PiyGaiIn—the time when the 


croweth, the morning 


set out for church, carrying lighted torches in their 
hands. The earth was white with hoar-frost, which 
sparkled in the torchlight like many-hued gems, 
which the grey cloak of overhanging twilight veiled 
when the gleam was gone. 

As the little procession wended through farm- 
stead, mountain-road, and downs, it was increased 
from the huts round about, and formed a strange 
mass of moving light; for each member of it bore 
Mists and darkness hung 
It was 


either torch or lantern. 
over the sea, and the land was asleep. 
awakened, however, by the joyous sound of hymns. 
Our friends sang as they walked or stumbled along, 
and Daisy’s clear treble surmounted the chorus. 
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She was at the side of the old farmer; now staying 


him, now supported by him. Caradoc was on his | 


other side, watching lest he should trip, but mot 
venturing to offer aid, for he saw that his grand- 
father was hale as himself, in spite of his fourscore 
years. David Pennant and his wife were arm-in-arm ; 


Ap Adam had taken Michael’s arm, on account of his | 


near sight ; and so they walked cheerfully on, singing 
Christmas carols. It might almost be said that “the 
hills shouted for joy,” since echoes rang on all sides, 
and thus the “ glad tidings” were borne over land 
and sea. 

But they reached the church at last. 

The large square worm-eaten Brynhafod pew was 


in the chancel, opposite the still larger one belonging | 


to the castle. The latter was hung with faded 
crimson curtains, and backed and surmounted with 
monuments, and coats of arms, so old that even 
Ap Adam could not date them. He had, however, 
deciphered the name of Pennant in more than one 
nearly obliterated British inscription, which proved, 
to his satisfaction at least, that the church had 
originally been built before Rome laid her finger on 


He appeared reverent and attentive, although he 
occasionally glanced about him at what was eyi- 
| dently new and strange to him. 
Daisy must have appeared not only beautiful but 
| picturesque to these men of the world, as she stood, 
| flushed with exercise and health, in her country 
costume; now joining heartily in the responses, now 
in the singing. But Caradoc saw that she did not even 
| glance at Lord Penruddock, and he was satisfied. 
| While we are making these irrelevant notes the 
| holy Christmas service continues. ‘Unto us a 
child is born, unto us a Son is given,” has been 
| read; the Song of the Angels chanted ; the history 
| of the human birth of the Son of God in a stable, 
and his cradling in a manger, repeated; and the 
| sermon begun. Irreverent gazing of individuals is 
| at an end, for the congregation are seated and 
; hidden by the high pews. Mr. Tudor preaches 
soundly and solemnly; for, although wanting in 
courage out of his pulpit, he is brave within it. 
When the sermon was ended the Pennants left 
| their pew, and Lord Penruddock opened his. The 
great folk usually waited until the congregation had 


\ 


Britain, and that the Pennants had actually ruled 


before the present race, originally Mortdevilles, got | 
| side, and his friend to Ap Adam’s. But Caradoc 


possession of Craigavon. 

The family from the farm filled their pew, and 
were thankful to be all together once more. 

The church was full, and the congregation hearty, 
for they liked this old custom, handed down to 


them from a St. Iltyd, or a St. David, or may-be | 


some holy man of earlier existence still. 

The service began with Ken’s beautiful morning 
hymn, translated into Welsh— 

“* Awake my soul, and, with the sun, 
Thy daily stage of duty run—” 

which was universally sung in the churches at that 
time. Men, women, and children joined in chorus, 
and a volume of praise ascended to heaven. 

Towards the conclusion: .he voices quailed slightly, 


for an unexpected event attracted most of the eyes | 


from the books. Two gentlemen walked quietly up 
the aisle, and disappeared in the castle pew. The | 
Pennants glanced up a moment, and saw that one of 
them was Lord Penruddock, the other a grey-headed | 
man whom none of them knew even by sight. They ' 
never remembered to have seen any member of the | 
family of the castle at the Plygain before. 

Happily, Daisy, in her unconsciousness of her 
beauty, and the simplicity of her life, would never 
have imagined that Lord Penruddock could come to 
church for any object but prayer; and so did not 
discover that he had really made the excuse of the 
Plygain to his companion in order that he might see 
her. And he so planted himself that he could look 
at her undisturbed. His friend, on the contrary, | 
stood erect in front of the seat, facing the Pennants. 

He was a fine military-looking man, with a grey 
moustache, betokening at that period the soldier. 


| filed out, but he and his companion mingled with them; 
| that is to say, his lordship forced his way to Daisy’s 


kept close to Daisy, and was first in the porch. 

“Take my arm, Daisy,’ he whispered, and she 

| did so, surprised, notwithstanding, by his abruptness, 

| Awhite cold twilight enveloped the world, through 

which a lingering star or so still peeped. Lanterns 

| Were re-lighted by some of the people, while others 

_ preferred chancing the dawn. 

| “A merry Christmas, Miss Pennant,” said Lord 

| Penruddock, in a low voice, as Caradoc and Daisy 

| stepped out upon the path. 

| “Thank you, my lord, the same to you,” she 

| replied, frankly, turning towards him. 

| “TI came to church to see you,” he continued, ina 

whisper, but not so low but that Caradoc heard. 

“A cold dark Christmas morning, my lord,” he 
said aloud. 

“Ah, Mr. Caradoc Pennant, I think,” rejoined 
Lord Penruddock. ‘‘ When did you come back ?” 

“ Only last night, my lord.” 

While this was passing in the semi-darkness, the 
rest of the Pennants were wishing and receiving the 
“compliments of the season” from neighbours and 
friends. Glad words and cheerful voices sounded 
on all sides. But where was the stranger? In the 
church still, his hand on Ap Adam’s shoulder. 

“Perceval! it must be you; I cannot be mis- 
taken!’ he said, eagerly. 

“My name is Ap Adam,” muttered the master. 

“ Ap Fiddlestick! Where are you staying?” 

“Not where any ,visitor of Lord Craigavon’s 
would care to see me. You have mistaken me for 
another.” 

The brief conversation was interrupted by a servant, 
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who told the stranger that Lord Penruddeck was | 
waiting for him; and Ap Adam escaped, 

When the Brynhafod party set out homeward, | 
accompanied by many neighbours, Caradoc retained 
possession of Daisy, and they returned towards the 
farm in advance of the rest. 

“ How long have you known Lord Penruddock so 
intimately ?’’ he asked. 

“T do not know him at all; I only speak to him, 
or rather, he speaks to me.” 

“T thought you answered him readily, Daisy.” 

“TI returned the compliments of the season, 
Carad.” 

“ And that other compliment he whispered ? ” 

“I was indifferent to if. The poets say the | 
gallants have a way of making pretty speeches to | 
women, and I suppose his lordship is a gallant.” 

“But when and where did he first address you, | 
Daisy ?” 

“At the castle, on the day of his return, The | 
Lady Mona had sent for me, and he came back 
unexpectedly.” 

“When next did you see your gallant, as you call 
his lordship ? ” | 

“How inquisitive you are, Carad! I see him so | 
often that. I forget. Sometimes on the beach and 
the hill, at others when I am riding or driving to 


“WE WOULD 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., 


St. Joun xii. 21. 

E can scarcely realise the sensation 
that must have been created by the 
public ministry and appearance of 
Jesus Christ. Although He was 

A a4) “despised and rejected of men,” and in 

great measure obscure and unknown, yet to many 

He must have been an object of intense desire, the 

subject of earnest conversation, involving an im- 

penetrable mystery to many. At the very first, 

He was sought for by the wise men from the East ; 

all Jerusalem was moved and “troubled” at the 

announcement of His birth; and Herod was ren- 
dered keenly and sensitively anxious on the throne 
of his usurpation, for another king was announced, 
and heaven was most plainly lending its sanction 
to His claims. And although the mid-years of the 

Nazarene were spent in comparative obscurity, yet 

it is impossible to suppose that the memories of 

His earlier years, and the public scenes associated 

therewith, should be obliterated from the minds of 

men. To this, again, we must add the marvels of 

His ministry. What wonder and astonishment 

were created by His mighty works; what curiosity 

there would be to see Him, whose fame was noised 








market on Saturday. ‘Then he is usually on horse- 
back, where, I think, he looks the comeliest.”’ 

“Do you tell him so? Or does he tell you how 
comely you look? I remember what a wild rider 
you always were, Daisy.” 

“TIT forget ; but I sometimes tremble lest he should 
meet me yonder, near the Esgair.” 

Caradoc looked towards the far-stretching point ; 
but the light, if kindled, was not visible. 

“Why do you fear that spot?” he asked. 

“Because I only go there when i tend the fire. 
The place has an evil name.” 

“You! Surely you never light the lantern, Daisy !” 

“Sometimes, when the master is away, and 
occasionally when he is at home. I am afraid of 
his losing footing, and falling into the sea. 

“You must not do it, Daisy. It is dangerous 
even fora man. How could they let you?” 

“They? Who? No one knows but the master 
and I; and we cannot let the ships go down.” 

Caradoc felt Daisy tremble. She always shuddered 
at the thought of shipwreck. 

“ Dear child, how brave you are!” he said. 

“ T thought I never should come up with you,” said 
Michael, joining them ; and Caradoc left Daisy’s arm 
to his brother, and walked by his side. 

(To be continued.) 


SEE JESUS.” 
RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK. 


about all the land. No marvel that Jesus soon 
became an object of increasing interest. 

It is Passover time; Jesus had entered Jerusa- 
lem as a king, owned and acknowledged as such 
by the people. The popular recognition tended 
only to provoke the more the jealousy of the Pha- 
risees ; and, as though to prove how true it was 
that “His own received Him not,” we are told, as 
in contrast to the Pharisees, that “‘ certain Greeks,” 
that is, Gentiles, who had come up to Jerusalem 
at this trysting time, came to Philip, and ex- 
pressed their desire—“ Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
This would not be mere curiosity, nor yet a morbid 
desire, but it seems to have been an _ honest 
earnest wish on their part to see and hear and speak 
with Jesus, and be in communication with Him. 

We hear no more of this desire or what eame of 
it; but the occasion is taken to set forth the con- 
nection between this desire of those Gentiles to see 
Jesus,and the matter of the “glorifying” of the Son 
of Man. The acts of Christ and the circumstances 
of those acts, are often representative occasions, 
earnests of greater and better things tocome; and 
many smaller circumstances would seem to be 
taken as part fulfilments of greater things yet to 
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be; and this expression of Gentile desire to see 
Jesus is one of them, these men being, as it were, 
the representatives of all the Gentiles that should 
afterwards seek the Lord, bringing about the 
consequent glorifying of Christ. 

These four words constitute four distinct head- 
ings, in our attempt to expound their practical 
and personal application. 

1. “We would see Jesus”—the Man of the 
saving name. That name had now been whispered 
from mouth to ear, and noised abroad through all 
the land. It was spoken of everywhere as the 
name of power, the name of mercy and of love. 


Jesus had just raised up the dead to life in the | 


adjacent village of Bethany, and now the secret 
whispers had risen to bold speech and open con- 
fession of His name; and the popular acclamation 


gave Him a kingly reception on His entry into | 
Strangers had come to the land—the | 


Jerusalem. 
scene of the visit, the sphere of the ministry, of 
this Man-God upon the earth. Just that 
moment all eyes are upon Him, all voices speak of 
Him; Heis the Man of Hisage. These “Greeks ” 
had come to see other people and other things; and 
now they are impressed with a desire to see Him, 
of whom they had heard so much during their 
visit to the land of Israel. In this, Jesus is pre- 
sented as the central person—the object of desire, 
inquiry, occupying His right position; the centre 
round which all are gathered. “And I, if Ibe lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me” (vy. 


at 


32). This Jesus, whom these “ Greeks” desired 
to see, is still the same. Let ws desire to see Him! 
2. “ We would see Jesus.”—They had heard of 


Him, and now they desire to see Him, and with 
their eyes to behold Him. In natural things, to 
see is to realise, to read a person in his appearance, 
form, manner; and we all know that one “look” 
is worth a thousand descriptions. ‘What is he 
like ?” is a question that may be answered by all 
sorts of vague opinions ; you might hear these de- 
scriptions, the most vivid and the most character- 
istic, and yet next moment you might pass the 
very person by, and not knowhim. But when you 
have seen the person that has been so described, 
all is clear and plain. And even so is it in a 
spiritual sense: if you would realise Jesus, you 
must see Him; not now indeed with the bodily 
eye of vision, but with the eyes of the understand- 
ing, the inner eye of the soul—see Him in His 
spiritual office and capacity, see Him in His 
Spirit’s work, wrought in the soul, see Him in the 
experience 6* His members and their walk in life, 
see Him in His word directly, and in His great 
life, and in His still greater death. And if you 
are blind, and cannot “see Jesus” then ask, as 
Bartimeus asked— 
** And he replies, ‘ Oh, give me light! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight !’” 
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, And Jesus will stand, and speak the word, and 
in the opening of your eyes, the first view wil] 
be the view of Jesus—that very person whom 
you sought to see! 
| 3. “We would see Jesus.”—It is a matter of 
' desire—“ we wish to see Jesus.” The heart must 
be moved, the desires quickened, inquiry set en 
foot. Itis not hoping to see, nor expecting to see, 
nor talking about seeing, nor even helping others to 
see ; it must be that we ourselves wish and fervently 
| desire to see Jesus—the longing desire of tine soul 
| to see One whom we long to know. These Gentile 
| strangers are great examples to us. What desire 
| have we ever expressed to seethe Saviour? Haye 
we no incentives to quicken this desire in our 
hearts P 

Do not the associations of religion induce 
us to wish this great wish with earnestness? 
These prayers, these hymns, this Bible—is there 
not enough in these to make us wish for more ? 


*T pray for more—of Thee, of Thine, 
The holy unction shed, 
The living water, saered wine. 
And heav’nly bread, 
**T know Thou hast these gifts to give, 
My faith assures me this ; 
In Jesus and His strength I live, 

For Iam His!” 
4, “Wewould see Jesus.”—This is personal. 
| These “‘ Greeks ” spoke for themselves, and left the 
| blessed sentiment as a testimony to the Church. 
| It is now for us to take up the words, and make 
| them our own—tie expression of our own personal 
| desire. What an interesting scene was this: Gen- 
| tiles seeking out the disciple Philip, and asking 
him to introduce them to his Master, and the dis- 
| ciple going direct, and reporting their request to 
| Jesus. Would it were so with ourselves—desiring 
|to have a deeper insight into the things of Christ, 
| a greater spirituality of mind, more going forward, 
|a@ more onward advance, a nearer intimacy and a 
closer acquaintance with Jesus! Thus, beginning 
with the question proposed to Philip, “ We would 
see Jesus,’ we would end with Philip’s own testi- 
mony on first seeing Jesus, “ We have found Am, 
of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 
(John i. 45). 

And all this leads to the “ glorifying” of Jesus. 
| Every soul that inquires after Him, and “ would 
| see Jesus,” stirs the great question, and sets others 
/upon inquiring after the Saviour. And when 
| Jesus heard that day that the Gentiles were thus 
inquiring about Him, He saw, in that represen- 
| tative act, the first fruits of the harvest, and the 
promise of ‘the fulness of the Gentiles”; and in 
the glad prospect of that glad day, “ Jesus answered 
them, saying, The hour is come, that the Son ef 
Man should be glorified ” (v. 23). 
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“TWO POUNDS REWARD” 175 
“TWO POUNDS.REWARDI" 


BY THE HON, 


mother! have you heard the 


news?” exclaimed Stephen Radnor, 


cottage, where his mother sat beside 

the hearth, with her foot on the cradle- 
rocker, and her anxious eyes fixed on the flushed baby- 
face that lay within. 


ISABEL 


tumbling almost head-foremost into the 


“Grand news, mother!’ exclaimed another and 


louder voice, as Bruce, Stephen’s elder brother, 
hurried into the cottage after him, pushing Stephen 


aside. 


“Hush, hush, boys! quit talking every one of you, | 


19? 


and be quiet ! 
before the little one in the cradle had roused, with a 
sharp cry, from her short feverish sleep. 

“There, I knew you would! you’ve been and 


poor Mrs. Radnor exclaimed ; but not 


PLUNKET, 

But in another moment the storm of young voices 
rose again, for Stephen had swallowed his meal 
almost at one bolt, Bruce had stuffed half of his into 
his pocket, and Dick was too eager and hopeful to 
do more than taste his own, and stood with his large 
patient blue eyes steadfastly fixed on his elder 
brothers, awaiting their word of command. 

“‘ Now then, let’s off!” exclaimed Bruce, drawing 
the sleeve of his coat hastily across his well-stuffed 
mouth. “I’m to take the lead, of course, because ’m 
the eldest, and then Stephen, and then Dick.” 

“All right!” Dick answered, quite happily, with 
a great belief in his big brothers, and an innocent 


readiness to do anything that he was told; but 


wakened her,” the poor mother added, in a kind of | 


“ Since ever she dozed off I’ve been dread- 


despair. 
and as Mrs. 


ing the very minute you'd come in;’ 
Radnor spoke, tears of weariness and vexation fell 


’ 


from her eyes. 

“But, mother, listen; it’s grand 
claimed again, taking little note of his mother’s 
trouble, and rather glad of the two that the baby 


>? 


was awake now, so that he might tell his news as | 


noisily as he would. 

“Miss Ethel has lost her gold watch and chain, 
with the diamond seal hanging to it, somewhere 
between the church and Bullfinch Lane.” 

“And the rector has offered two pounds reward 
to any one who finds it,” Bruce burst in again, deter- 
mined to have his share in the story somehow. 
“The rector was down at the school himself to-day.” 

“There, I knew you would; it’s unfair, I say it’s 
awfully unfair. That was the very part I wanted to 
tell,’ Stephen muttered, indignantly, and the flush of 
excitement deepened into passionate red upon his cheek. 

“ And, mother, listen—listen, mother, I want to tell 
you something,” said little Dick, in a quiet voice, 
edging up beside his mother, and trying to draw down 
her ear on a level with his mouth; but Mrs. Radnor 
must have been sorely tried to-day, for she shook off 
the gentle little hand that rested on her arm, and 
withdrew her head from Dick’s confidence, whatever 
it may have been, 

“T don’t want to hear what one of ye’s got to 
say. Get away to the dresser there, and eat the bit 
that’s left for you, and quit talking, for the child’s 
sick, I tell you, and who knows when she’ll sleep 
again now.” Asshe spoke, poor Mrs. Radnor rose, and 
paced up and down the kitchen flags with the wailing 
child in her arms, whilst for a moment the boys’ 
mouths were closed with the wedges of thick cake- 
bread and the tins of buttermilk provided for them 
on the dresser. 


Stephen ex- | 





Stephen did not seem, at all so willing to agree 
to Bruce's suggestion. 

“Tm not going with you at all, I can tell you; 
I’m just going on my own hook. Ill start at the 
very top of the lane, and turn over every inch of 
grass, and I'll bet you sixpence I'll find it.” 

“Find what, boys? Is it the goat you're talking 
about?” Mrs. Radnor asked, as the wailing cry 
ceased for a moment in her ear, and she caught 
some hint of the boys’ meaning now. 

“The goat, mother; why, whatever put old Jenny 
into your head!” Stephen exclaimed, with a splutter 
of almost rude merriment, which even his present 


undisguised excitement could scarcely excuse. 


“It’s Miss Ethel’s gold watch and chain with the 
diamond seal, that’s what we were telling you of all 
the time. The rector has offered two pounds reward, 
and we're going off now to look for it.” 

“Then there’s one of you will have to go and 
look for the goat, for all that,” his mother answered, 
quietly ; for it’s loosed its tether since morning, and 
there’s no saying where it’s off to by this time. I 
was only waiting till you’d come home, to send one 
of you off to find her.” 

“Oh, but we could’nt go now, mother!” both the 
boys exclaimed almost at once, whilst a shade of dis- 


| appointment and doubt passed over Dick’s face. 


‘““ She’ll be sure to come home before evening; and 
there ’s a lot of the boys off this minute to Bullfinch 
Lane, I’ll be bound,” Stephen added, as he shot out 
through the open door to join a crew of his school- 
fellows who had hurried past the window in the 
very direction upon which his own heart was bent. 

“Tll come back and look for the goat before tea, 
mother,” Bruce said, more calmly, with better feelings 
struggling at heart, but no resolution, no sudden 
heaven-sent prayer to give them strength and pur- 
pose. “Won't that do?” he added, coming to his 
mother, and kissing her before he left the house. 

“Then I’d rather you went now,” Mrs. Radner 
answered, not returning his kiss; “for I'll want to 
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milk her for the child’s supper, and dear knows what | 
mischief she’s up to!” 

“ All right, mother, you need’nt be afraid; Ill be 
back in lots of time,” Bruce replied, confidently. So 
saying, he left the house, only a little more quietly | 
than Stephen had done, and little Dick followed, as 
ever, close at his heel. 

Poor Mrs, Radnor shook her head sorrowfully as 
the three children left the house, leaving her to her | 
trouble again alone. She laid the child down in its 
cradle once more, and began an almost desperate 
movement of the rockers to and fro, whilst with the 
other hand she hid her face in her apron, and cried. 


This was the way—this was the way of them all. | 


She had worked, and watched, and wept for each one 
of them—Bruce, and Stephen, and Dick—in turn 
through twelve long years to this very hour and day, 
and yet they’d go off on their own pleasuring, and 


mind her bidding never a word; with the child sick | 
and the goat strayed, and no one to do a hand’s 


turn for her, good or bad. 

Poor Mrs. Radnor! Her husband had died only a 
few short months ago. She had not slept these two 
nights, nor was it likely she could sleep to-night 
either, with that child’s ceaseless cry in her ears; and 
it was not strange that, in this moment of fresh dis- 
appointment and pain, the sad tears should overflow 
with the sadder thoughts that had wakened them. 

There was a slight stir, a slight whiff of summer 
air in the cottage, as the half-door which Bruce had 
closed after him opened again ; but Mrs. Radnor did 
not lift her bowed head from her hands, or stay the 


restless tread of her foot upon the cradle-rocker—she | 
was not expecting help or comfort now, whatever | 


fresh sorrow might come. 
And yet it was help and comfort too, though Mrs. 
Radnor’s faint heart had not prayed or waited for it. 
Mother, listen! listen, mother! I want to tell you 
something,” a low child’s voice whispered in her ear, 
and the touch of a child’s hand rested upon her own. 


It was Dick, and this time his mother did not | 


shake him off, though neither did she answer him 
until he spoke again. 

“Listen, mother!” Dick whispered, still more 
faintly in her ear, though the baby’s wail had ceased, 


the elder boys were already past the entrance to | 
Bullfinch Lane, and there was no other human voice | 
in the quiet cottage to hear. Dick always whispered | 
(1 Kings xiii, 24), and of the man who refused to 


when his little heart was full; he whispered when he 
said his prayers to God at night beside his mother’s 
knee; and he whispered in her ear now. 

“ Listen, mother, I’m going to look for the goat for 
you; don’t cry, mother,” he added, as his mother’s 
silent tears gave way to a loud sob now, and almost 
frightened him. 

But Mrs. Radnor’s arms quickly closed round his 
neck, and gathering him up into her bosom, as she 
had rarely done since the little sickly sister had come 


| God bless you, darling,” she said, “ God bless you; 

| who'd ever have thought of you coming back, poor 
little lad, all that way; but where’s the good of your 
| going away after the goat; how can you bring her 
| home, when it’s dead, may-be, she is by this time, or 
| down in the gravel pits, just as likely as not,” 

For a moment Dick looked troubled, but his sweet 
childish face soon brightened again. 

“ Never mind, mother, I’ll go and look for her, and 
“T’ll bri ing her home, never fear but I will,” and Dick 

almost withdrew himself from his mother’s arms, go 
denen was he, in the strength of his childish faith, to 
start on his new errand at once. 

“Then, God bless you again for a good boy,” his 
‘mother said, as she put him down, and with her 
blessing in his ear, and a happy sense of right-doing 
in his heart, little Dick stepped out of the cottage 
again, 

Mrs. Radnor wiped the last tears away from her 
eyes now; the baby was unexpectedly asleep, and she 
| drew the cradle out of the sun, into a cooler corner of 

the house. There was other work to be done, and 

she felt the courage for it now. God’s little messenger 

had done his work bravely and well, and although 

Mrs. Radnor had small hopes that he would succeed 

in bringing back the truant goat, she was comforted. 
(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
66. The word schoolmaster is mentioned only twiee 
,in the Bible. Quote passage. 

67. What presents did King David give to the 
poor men and women of Israel when he brought 
up the Ark of God to Jerusalem ? 

68. Quote a passage which shows the Jews under- 
stood the system of propagating plants by means 
of slips. 

69. What proof have we that there was a postal 
service in the days of the kings of Israel ? 

70. Quote a passage in which St. James sets forth 
the attributes of true religion. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 144. 
54, St. Matt. xvi, 22, xxvi. 33, 35; St. John xviii, 
17, 2xi. 7. 
55. For the punishment of the disobedient prophet 


smite a prophet when bidden to do so in God’s name 
(1 Kings xx. 35, 36). 

56. His servants conspired against him, and slew 
him (2 Chron, xxiv. 25). 

57. The despising God’s gift. “Lest there be 
any profane person, as Esau, who for one morsel of 
meat sold his birthright ” (Hebrews xii. 16). 

58. Jeremiah xxxii. 9—12, 25, 44. 

59. Because he had made many wars and shed 





to take his old:place there, she kissed him many times. 


much blood (1 Chron, xxii. 8). 
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TRIBULATION. 


Gt AILING across a calmly-rippled sea, With gliding motion smooth as if at rest— 
ay Where but a gentle breeze the waves In lulling sense of deep security, 
caressed, All vision lost in slumb’rous hazy dreams 
Drifting my bark along unconsciously, Of sunny meadows and bright babbling streams; 
536 
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And then—a sudden tenapest o’er the sea— 
A surging of the waves above my head— 
A sense of being whirled in circling round 
Amid fierce eddies holding me close bound, 
Dragging me deeper down—all power fled. 
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From anguished soul a sharp despairing ery, 
“Good Lord, deliver me!” and from on high 
He, who had sent the storm at His good will, 
Bids now the mighty tempest “ Peace, be 
still!” G. WEATHERLY, 








THE THREE CROWNS. 


BY THE REV. J. HILETS HITCHENS, AUTHOR OF “THE FURNACE,” “THE FACE OF THE KING,” ETC, 


Thou hast crowned him with glory and honour,”’—PsauM viii. 5. 
“Cast their crowns before the throne.”—ReEv. iv. 10. 


mercies,”—Psa.m ciii. 4, 


NOW varied and conflicting are men’s 
ideas of man! Some will raise him 
to a position of undue authority, and 
others will lower him to a state of 
disgraceful insignificance. Some will 
range him among the gods, and others will reduce 
him to the level of the brute. Some affirm that he 
is fallen from a blissful condition of angelic free- 
dom and intelligence, and others that he has risen 
and developed from the lower animals. Into two 
distant extremes men are always in danger of 
hurrying—the one, that of self-exaltation; the 
other, that of self-depression—the one of self-glori- 
fication which says, “I, and none beside me;” 
the other of self-depreciation, which groans, “I am 
a worm, and no man.” 

The passages which stand at the beginning of 
this paper represent man in three aspects—with 
three crowns. The first portrays him in his state 
of nature—‘ crowned with glory and honour.” 
The second passage represents him in a state of 
grace—crowned with God’s “ lovingkindness and 
tender mercies.” And the third describes him in 
a state of glory—* casting his crown before the 
throne of God in heaven.” The three texts taken 
together convey the right view of man: at present 
by nature largely gifted with kingly powers, capable 
here of receiving direct communications from the 
Eternal Spirit, and able hereafter to rise to a posi- 
tion of dignity and sovereignty in the immediate 
holy presence of the Deity. Let us examine 





each of these three crowns, which it is within the | 


power of mortal man to possess and rightly use. 
The first crown—or man by nature. “Thou 
crownest him with glory and honour.” The royal 


bard uttered these words after he had indulged in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








his favourite stvdy of the handiworks of the | 


Creator. Gazing -ipon the heavens, with their 
glorious host o: worlds, he was deeply impressed 
with the insignificance of man, and he broke forth 
in the words: “ When I consider Thy heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which Thou hast ordained; what is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him?” But although he was very 


**Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender 


naturally led to dwell upon the dependence of man, 
and to speak for a moment in a depreciatory tone, 
he quickly remembered that there is another side 
of the question, and readily recognised the fact 
that though man is so small compared with the 
wide worlds about him, and so dependent upon the 
God who first constructed those worlds, yet he occu- 
pies a higher, nobler, and more durable place in the 
sphere of Divine workmanship than aught upon 
which the mortal eye can rest. At once he pro- 
ceeds to add :—* Thou hast made man a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honour. Thou hast made him to have dominion 
over the works of Thy hands; Thou hast put all 
things under his feet.” The Psalmist would con- 
vey this idea :—That man by nature is placed ina 
regal position in relation to created objects around 
him, and that the distinctive characteristic of man, 
the crown of glory and honour, which indicates 
and sustains his sovereignty, is his soul—his mind. 
That vital principle is the broad line of demarcation 
between man and all other animals, and that it is 
which entitles man to an exclusive place among ter- 
restrial existences. ‘The eye of the vulture, the 
scent of the hound, and the limbs of the horse, are 
more powerful than the corresponding human 
organs; but these creatures know nothing of in- 
ward dignity, of spiritual aspirations, of moral 
obligations, or of a life to come. Yonder is the 
eagle, floating in the expanse of heaven, challenging 
the sun’s noontide splendour! Daring and kingly 
bird how grandly he careers; yet, while appear- 
ing to battle for empyrean heights, he is but 
seeking his carrion-prey of earth. Man may not 
possess the bone of the lion, nor the wing of the 
eagle, but he claims sagacity and prerogatives 
which place him immeasurably ahead of them.” 
Possessing a self-regulating, thinking, aspiring 
soul, man is not a mere material and sensitive 
being, but an intellectual, immortal, religious, 
responsible agent. He can scrutinise the illimit- 
able past, can calculate the future courses of the 
bright orbs above him, can sound the depths of 
the ocean, can ransack the treasuries of Nature; 
and yoke the lightning to his chariot. He can 
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— 


jntrovert his gaze and sit in solemn judgment on} God. 


his own thoughts, and words, and works. He can 


reproach or approve himself. He enjoys inherent 
freedom of will. He need never bow betore phy 
coercions—he can resist them like a rock, i 
cannot control them. He can, at his will, evince 
by outward signs what are his inner emotions and 
sensations. He can govern himself, and appropri- 
ate to himself such assistance as shall enable him 
to build up a pure, noble, and beautiful character. 


sical 
C1 
te 


1e 


Aye! by reason of these powers he can know, love, 
| Spiritual and hallowed union with the Infinite is 


and please God. As the Greek word “ Anthropos”’ 
signifies, man is “the wpward looking.” The divine 


artificer impressed upon man, by his erect carriage | 


and expressive countenance, the indications of his 
glorious destiny and duty. 

Such is the first crown—a crown bestowed on 
each reader of this paper, a crown possessed by 
all the sons of Adam. 
by some! 
devoting it to unhallowed uses! How many 
pollute that crown by casting it into the mire 
of earth! How many degrade themselves to a 


Alas, how sadly it is used } 
How many profane that crown by | 


state lower than the very brute, “the dumb ass | 


12? 


reproving them ! 


The prowling lion, the laughing | 


hyena, the wallowing sow, follow the direction of | 

s | 
their natures, but, alas! alas! many men, blessed | 
with the “ crown of glory and honour,” placed in a } 


position to control created objects, many such men 
cast aside their crown, and, going out of their 
natures, become viler than the brute beast. By 


In the same sense he refers to himself in 
Psalm xxi., saying, ‘Thou preventest him ”—or 
goest before him—“ with the blessings of goodness: 
Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head.” 
It is the dignity of being raised into the favour of 
God to which David refers, the dignity of sonship, 
heirship, and consequent kingship, the dignity of 
reconciliation, peace, and communion with God. 
This is manifest from the repeated use of the terms 
“lovingkindness” and “tender mercies.” Where 
in other places these terms occur, the sense of 


? 


conveyed tous. Thus we read: “ Oh, continue Thy 
lovingkindness usxto them that know Thee!” 
“ We have thought of Thy lovingkindness, O God, 
in the midst of Thy Temple.” “To show forth Thy 
lovingkindness in the morning, and Thy faith- 
fulness every might.” “ Who is wise, and will 
observe these things? even they shall understand 
the lovingkindness of the Lord!” “ Because Thy 
lovingkindness is better than life, my lips shall 
praise Thee.” “I will praise Thy name, for Thy 
lovingkindness, and for Thy truth.” It is not 
simply the crown of providential favours, such as 
are bestowed, more or less, upon all men, it is 
the favour of spiritual oneness with God. 

Such a crown is within the reach of all. By 
nature man does not possess it, because by Adam’s 
fatal transgression it fell from the brow of hu- 
manity. By nature there is no spiritual likeness 
to God, and no moral harmony with God. But the 


such men the soul is treated as a secondary and | forfeited honour, dignity, and joy may be regained. 


subordinate part of their nature. The soul which 
ought to have reigned is permitted to abdicate its 
throne, resign its sceptre, and abandon its autho- 
rity. The physical, which should have been the 
servant of the spiritual, has been entrusted with 
the reins of power. 


| 
| 


| 
} 


The Ged-given principle, | 


which was intended to be king, has become a} 


slave. Oh, let us see toit. that we never degrade 
our powers, or tarnish our honours, or forget our 
position. Let the priceless, progressive, powerful, 


princely soul within us ever have the first claim, | 


and all our belongings bow down to it—* Subli- 
ming the earth by its presence upon it, encom- 


anticipating the future in the flight of its desire, 
it overtops time, and witnesses for God.” It ought, 
it must, let us say it shall, reign in us, and bring 
the seen and the sensual into subjection to its 
princely prerogatives. 

The second crown—or man in a position of grace. 
“Who thee with lovingkindness and 
tender mercies!’’ In the psalm whence these 
words are taken the monarch of Israel is addressing 
1 calling 


crowneth 


his soul, communing with himself, anc 
recollection the loving and wise dealings of Jehovah 
With him. 
with the Jovingkincness and tender mercies o! 


He speaks of his spirit as crowned 


j 
| 


The great Redeemer has purchased the crown for 
us, and with outstretched hands and winning 
voice He begs us accept and wear it. No man 
need be without the crown of God’s lovingkindness 
and tender mercy. No man need be denied the 
privilege of feeling the past iniquity is forgiven. 
No man need be denied the pleasure of constant 
access to the fount of ever-flowing blessedness. 
Every soul of man might dilate itself in the smile 


| of Heaven, and thrive and exult in the constant 


passing the past in the sweep of its thought, | 


to | 


presence of the Holy One. Every heart, whether 
it beats beneath the pauper’s rags or the prince’s 
robes, might breathe empyreal air, and rejoice in 
the hope of the glory of God. 

How beautiful such a crown makes the wearer’s 
life! It imparts a grace to, and sheds a brilliancy 
upon all the man’s doings. It makes him consis- 
tent and cautious, charitable and constant. It is 
better far than well-chiselled features, bright eyes, 
and rosy cheeks. No physical charms can be 
brought into competition with the beauty of holi- 
ness. Personal beauty is transient; it is well 
described by Shakespeare as :— 

“A doubtful good, a gloss, a 


Lost, faded, broken, dead y 
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But the beauty whicl 


ive as the go 


1 true religion affords be- 


comes more attract ily life advances. 
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It is not dependent upon external ornaments of 
gold and silver, and costly stones, it springs from 
the adornment and discipline of the heart. Solomon 
well knew how elegant and attractive that life was 
which was crowned with the lovingkindness of 
God; and hence, in his earnest exhortations of 
youth to seek heavenly wisdom—true religion— 
he says, ‘‘ She shall give to thine head an ornament 
of grace ; a crown of glory shall she deliver to thee.” 

How happy such a crown makes its possessor’s 
life! It fills the days with sunshine; it gilds 
every apartment of the heart with the glory of 
God. The soul finds that for which it yearned. 
The wealth of worlds would be a miserable substi- 
tute for the love and favour of the Lord. But the 
smile of the great Father, the spiritual presence 
of the precious Saviour afford peace and pleasure 
even in the absence of temporal necessities. A 
missionary in India askeda native Christian 
woman how she felt? “Happy! happy!” she 
replied, “for I have Christ here,” laying her hand 
on the Bengalee Bible, “and Christ here,” 
pressing her hand to her heart; “and Christ 
there,” pointing to the skies. Thus all feel who 
humbly but truly confide in the work and 
words of the world’s Saviour. 

And how useful such a crown makes the owner’s 
life! He cannot live to himself. A marvellous 
element of power belongs to him. His influence 
must be felt. His habits and happiness are con- 
tagious. Everywhere and always his character 
is photographing itself upon others. As that 
character is one of patience, prayerfulness, purity, 
light, and love, he is every day elevating those 
about him. And when he passes away from this 
mortal scene, his usefulness does not cease. For as 
the cedar, when dead, diffuses perpetual fragrance, 
30 the godly man’s memory is precious: his 
works follow him. 

This crown is to be obtained by humbling the 
heart at the footstool of the Divine throne, and 
earnestly seeking mercy through Jesus Christ. 
He who thus craves the dignity of sonship to the 
King of kings, who thus aspires to be an heir of 
God, is soon blessed with the crown of loving- 
kindness and tender mercy. 

The third crown—or man in a state of glory. 
“They cast their crowns before the throne.” The 
representation of heaven as a condition of triumph 
and glory is one with which we are familiar. The 
redeemed are portrayed as wearing crowns, and 
bearing other external indications of their conquest 
and exaltation. We do not for 2 moment suppose 
that they are material crowns to which allusion is 
made in holy writ. These tangible and material 
crowns, whether formed of gold, diamonds, or 
laurels, are the toys of earth only; they are not 
needed in the better world. Material crowns are 
only the emblems of the highest dignity—figures 





of the true. None of the crowns that God bestows 
are composed of the objective, destructible, cor. 
ruptible things of earth. The first crown, worn by 
all men—the crown of a reasonable spirit, an im- 
mortal soul—is unseen. The second crown—the 
crown of God’s lovingkindness, spiritual life and 
joy—is unseen. Equally so the crown which awaits 
the righteous man, in the upper realm, will be 
found to consist in inner and outer conformity to 
and communion with God. It is because of the 
importance which on earth men attach to acrown 
that the word and idea are used to denote the 
sainted soul’s dignity and delight. 

The crown of the ransomed soul consists in 
service done for Christ. All our earnest efforts to 
extol Jesus and win men to Him are regarded by 
Christ as honours done to Him, and are preserved 
as memorials of our homage and fidelity. When 
the great coronation-day arrives, then all the gar- 
lands we have placed at the feet of Jesus will be 
displayed to an assembled world, and will be ex- 
hibited, as reasons why the Lord should say in 
gracious, gladdening tones, “ Well done!” Such 
a recounting of our good works, and such a 
favoured mention of our names, will be a glorious 
crown. 

It will consist also of rewards bestowed upon us 


by Christ. “The recompense of the reward” is 
the crown. “ The prize of our high calling” is the 
crown. “Entering into the joy of our Lord” is 
the crown. It is denominated a crown of righteous 


ness, because it implies perfect rectitude of soul 
and body. It will be the result of Christ’s own 
righteousness, and it will be in harmony with 
universal rectitude. It is called a crown of life. 
It is not something put on, but the expression of 
a man’s being. Every power of the soul will thrill 
with vitality; “every subjective feeling will be 
fervid, kindling, lively ; and every objective honour 
living, budding, flourishing, and clustering with 
everlasting life.” It is represented as a crown of 
glory. It will consist of a glorified soul and a glorified 
body—a glorified body like unto Christ’s glorious 
body—glorified eyes to discern the beauty of God, 
glorified lips to hymn the praises of God, glorified 
hands to work the works of God, a glorified mind to 
comprehend the ways of God, and a glorified heart 
to reciprocate fully the affection of God. This will 
be the “ eternal weight of glory ” which our present 
sorrows and strifes are helping to work out. 
When, by Divine grace, we take our places 
amongst the sainted souls of the celestial world 
we shall each feel our obligations to and utter 
dependence on Christ. Before Him we shall feel 
constrained ever to bow in profoundest adoration 
and gratitude. John saw the elders casting their 
crowns before the throne; and we, one day, if 
faithful, shall behold the same sight, and take part 
in the same rapt occupation. The crown of our 
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=e 
intelligent spirit shall be placed at Christ’s feet, 
the crown of our divine life and joy shall be placed 
before Him, the crown of our eternal reward shall 
belong to Him. From first to last we shall ascribe 
all our dignity and glorious destiny to Jesus. 
When Napoleon I. determined to be crowned 
Emperor, he secured the presence of the Pope in 
order to give éclat and solemnity to the occasion; 
but in the act of coronation Napoleon refused to 
allow the Pope to place the crown upon his head. 
Not willing to bow even to the so-called “ head of 
the Church,” he took the crown into his own hand 
and placed it on his own brow, thus intimating 
that he was under obligations to no one, and owed 


his power and position to himself alone. Not thus 
will it be in Heaven. There will be no room for 
self-elation; boasting will be for ever excluded; 
pride will be entirely shut out. The most 2xaited 
spirit will be ever conscious that he never merited 
life eternal. The redeemed host shall unite in 
ascriptions of “glory and dominion” to Jesus, by 
whom they are made “kings and priests unto 
God.” 
“The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bends him down 
The most when high his soul ascends: 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility.” 








A DAY WITH A SWISS 


#9 ROM the school I went to the library, 
which possessed about six hundred 
volumes of the most varied descrip- 
tion, including histories, biographies, 
travels, works on agriculture, me- 
chanism, botany, and natural history, besides 
several volumes of moral tales, by such authors 
as Bitzins, Louis Favre, and Erckmann-Chatrain. 

In the library were several exceedingly clever 
models, made by the prisoners. One, undera glass 
shade, represented the school, with black-beetles 
for the master and scholars; another was a work- 
shop, in which beetles again did duty for the work- 
men. As might be expected, there is no difficulty 
in disposing, at very remunerative prices, of these 
ingenious and original pieces of work. 

The prisoners seem to read a great deal, Dr. 
Guillaume being of opinion that it has a most 
excellent effect, both by making them more 
thoroughly understand what they have learnt by 
routine, and also by assisting to keep the mind in 
a moral and intellectual state, which is the most 
certain means of awakening in them that self- 
respect which is, after all, the surest safeguard 
against crime. 

Dr. Guillaume believes that one of the most 
powerful means of reformation is in allowing the 
prisoner to keep up a constant correspondence 
with his family, in those cases where it is likely 
to exercise a good influence. 

They are allowed to be visited by their friends 
about once a month, but it is preferred that their 
connection with the outside world should be kept 
up by letter-writing; though occasionally a visit 
from a relation has a most excellent effect, besides 
giving the director a better insight into the 
prisoner’s character. 

The chapel arrangements are precisely the same 
asin England. Around its walls are painted the 
names of all the great prison reformers. 

The food seems to be plentiful, but the prisoners 
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PRISON REFORMER.—II. 


are by no means pampered. Meat is given in 
some shape on Mondays and Thursdays, so that 
these more nutritious meals may be in the midst 
of working days. Dr. Guillaume remarks, ‘‘ That 
a man insufficiently fed is little disposed to submit 
himself to the reformatory influence of the best 
penitentiary education.” 

In Switzerland there is no criminal class ; and I 
did not see a single prisoner with that murderous 
hangdog expression sO common in our gaols; in 
fact, each and all of them looked as if they might 
have got in by accident. 

Dr. Guillaume is of opinion that the absence ef 
a criminal class is in a great measure to be attri- 
buted to there being no excessive population in the 
towns, and to the fact that every countryman in 
Switzerland is a landowner. The ground is par- 
celled out in allotments, and each man possesses a 
portion, differing in size according to the rent he 
is able to pay. On this piece of land he grows 
corn and vegetables for his own use, and hay, 
vetches, or swedes for the cow and goat; so that 
he is ina great measure dependent upon his land 
for his living, and knows well that if through mis- 
conduct he brings himself within reach of the law, 
it means ruin to his property as well as to his 
family. Besides which, the very fact of a man 
being a proprietor gives him a feeling of having 
something to preserve, and instils into him a 
certain amount of self-respect. 

“Still,” says Dr. Guillaume, “the amount of 
crime is much greater than it ought to be, and 
drink is the chief cause of it with us as it is with 
you.” Fully fifty per cent. of the crimes com- 
mitted by men were done under the influence of 
drink ; and yet in this country, where drunkenness 
appears to be carried even to a greater excess than 
with us, such a spectacle as a drunken woman is 
only seen on the very rarest occasions. 

Dr. Guillaume states that the greatest bar to 
carrying out a real reformation in prisoners is the 
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custom of giving repeated short sentences in the 
case of minor offences. 

When once a person has shown that he or she 
has formed a habit of crime, a sentence eught to be 


passed which will at once ensure areal penitentiary | 
education—a benefit impossible to confer upon | 


those who are in the prison for a few months, or it 


may be weeks, and who, just bearing the restraint | 


imposed upon them, take no manner of interest in 
the prison work, but count, with anxious expecta- 
tion, each of the passing hours which bring them 
nearer to liberty. 

The differences, then, between this Swiss prison 
and ours are these :— 


1. The small number of prisoners in the gaol, so | 


that each can be, and is, treated individually, witha 
due regard to his particular character and talents. 

2. The employment of all in useful trades, to 
the total ignoring of penal labour. 

3. In cases of violence, a system of restraint 
instead of punishment. 

4, The ensuring of a thoroughly liberal education 
to those who are in the prison for any length of 
time. 

5. The encouragement which is given to any 
who have a taste for the fine arts. 

6. The imparting of a variety of useful infor- 
mation through the medium of books. 

7. The procuration of situations for every man 
who wishes it on his leaving the gaol. 

Englishmen might well be excused for being 
somewhat sceptical as to the chances of our finding 





any hidden talent for the fine arts, botany, or 
natural history lying dormant in the majority of 
British gaol-birds. And our governors would 
probably shrink from attempting to govern with 
only a moral sway over their prisoners. 

But the system has succeeded at Neuchatel, 
Each prisoner who has been there under a sentence 
of penal servitude is turned out a thorough work- 
man—a well and in many cases a highly-educated 
scientific man, probably with a knowledge of either 
music, drawing, painting, natural history, or 
botany. And when we add to this that a situation 
with good wages is procured for each on leaving 
with a ticket-of-leave, it is difficult to imagine it 
possible that a man in whom such refined ideas 
have been raised, and whose mind has been cultj- 


| vated by such a course of study, should once more 


give himself up to a life of crime and debauchery. 
Of course, there have been cases in which men 
from whom much has been expected have, within 
| avery short time after their release, either through 
drink or violence, lost the situations provided for 
them. But it is satisfactory to find that the 
thoroughness of the reformatory education they 
have received prevents their relapsing into crime, 
so that the great majority succeed in obtaining 
another trial, and in proving themselves worthy 
| of it. 

A great effort is being made at Neuchatel to 
stamp out crime, not by force, but by knowledge; 
and the problem they are solving is not how best 

| to punish, but how best to reform. 
Water R. Crortox. 





COMFORTABLE WORDS. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., 


VICAR OF ST, AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY. 


“He went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, except I 
drink it, thy will be done.”-—St. Matt. xxvi. 42. 


| HESE words are taken from a narra- 
tive which is without a parallel in the 
Nya Word of God for the awful solemnity 





MY 24) which rests upon it. As we approach | 


we seem to hear the words, “ Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” Contemplate we 
may, with reverence and godly fear; but who can 
hope to understand the mysterious agony of the 
God-man appearing before the eternal Father as 
the representative of sinners? No; we cannot 
fathom the depths, but we stand looking on afar 
off. We may learn a lesson of patience and sub- 
mission for ourselves. We may learn something 
more of the meaning of that dread sacrifice of 
Himself, by which the Saviour put away the sins 
of the world. 

I. We notice first the Saviour’s recoil from the 
cup of anguish which was held to His lips. “O my 


Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
Perhaps it surprises us to think that He re- 
coiled, when He came into the world for the ex- 
press purpose of undergoing this anguish. Had 
He refused the suffering, the purposes of God 
would have been frustrated — the work of 
redemption would have been unaccomplished. 
Yes; but recollect the Saviour’s true and perfect 
humanity. Had He not shrunk from this terrible 
anguish, could we have believed Him to be true 
flesh and blood? Or had He taken that cup 
calmly, without emotion, without a struggle, with 
a perfect mastery of Himself, with an untroubled 
countenance and an unfluttering heart, how could 
we have retained our confidence in Him as the 
| great High Priest of the human race; as one who 


| could sympathise with us, because He Himself 


| had been tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
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without sin? 1t is natural to humanity to shrink 
from suffering; nor is there any sin in so shrink- 
ing. Sin emerges when, in order to avoid the 
suffering, we forsake our duty, or open to our- 
selves unlawful ways of escape, or, after some 
other fashion, do that which is not right before 
God. Our Saviour, then, justifies us in recoiling 
from pain. The idea of the old Stoics, that the 
perfect man is @ man perfectly passionless, free 
from emotions, uninfluenced alike by pain and 
pleasure, by joy and sorrow, is not an idea which 
Christianity has taught. True religion makes the 
heart sensitive and tender. No one weeps with 
those who weep, and rejoices with those who 
rejoice, as the Christian does. And if it be true 
that we may lawfully shrink from whatever is dis- 


tressing to our sensitive nature, we may also, of 


course, follow the example of our blessed Lord, 
and pray that, if it be possible, we may be delivered 
from it. 

II. But let us notice in the next place the neces- 
sary limitation to such a prayer in the mouth of a 
Christian. We said just now that if our Lord had 
not shrunk from pain we should scarcely have 
been able to believe that He was truly human. 
We may also venture to say (and we say it with 
allreverence), that if He had so shrunk as to cause 
His rejection of the cup, He would not have been 
the spotless Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world. Sin would have been found in 
Him, and a sin which is the root of all other evil 
—rebellion against the will of God. It has been 
said that the acts or operations of the human 
will may be distinguished into two. The one is 
natural, or necessary; it is that act whereby we 
desire things good in themselves. The other is an 
act of deliberation, whereby we choose and embrace 
things, not because they are good in themselves 
but because they are good for some end. For 
instance, we desire health for itself; but we desire 
or choose medicine, not for its own sake, but for 
the sake of the health which we hope to obtain 
by it. 

We may conceive, then, that a man may feel 
an extreme aversion to a ceurse of procedure, 
upon which, nevertheless, he determines to enter. 
It was so with our Saviour. The first act of His 
human will was to manifest extreme repugnance 
to the misery which He was about to endure. 
The second act—the act of deliberation—was to 
choose and embrace that misery, because it was 
the will of His heavenly Father that He should 
endure it. He recoiled from it, because it was 
painful to His flesh and blood. But at the same 
time He embraced it as a means to the great end— 
the fulfilment of the Father’s will, which He came 
into the world to accomplish. 

So with ourselves. We may rightly shrink 
from pain; yet we must choose it, accept it, em- 
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brace it by an act of will (not mere ly take it 
because we cannot help ourselves), when only by 
And 
when a blow has fallen, we must not only bear it, 
but acquiesce in it, be satisfied with it. God's will 
must be preferred to our own will. Our feeling 
must not be—‘ If I had the power, I would reverse 
the Divine dealings with me.” And in our 
petitions, legitimate enough, for deliverance from 
evil, from pain, from distress, from loss, our prayer 


such a choice can we fulfil the will of God. 


must ever be modelled in humble imitation upon 
that of our Lord—*O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.” 

III. in the last place let us notice a feature in 
this solemn narrative, which throws an additional 
interest around it, and makes it more truly a 
parallel to the experience of some of the deeply-tried 
servants of God. We are told that in the height, 
in the very extremity of the Saviour’s anguish, 
“there appeared unto Him an angel from Heaven, 
strengthening Him.” ‘The terrible trial demanded 
unusual assistance, and that assistance was not 
withheld. A messenger from the Father was sent 
to assure the Saviour of His love, to comfort His 
fainting spirit, to remind Him of the joy set before 
| Him. It was true respecting this great “ servant 
| of God,” as it is true respecting other servants of 
God, that God would not suffer Him to be tried 
| above that He was able to bear; but that although 
He bruised Him and put Him to grief, although 
He bid the sword awake against the man that was 
his fellow, and cast round Him the gloomiest 
| clouds of His wrath and indignation against sin, 
| yet, with the temptation, He also made a way for 
| Him toescape. He would not remove the anguish. 

No: that could not be. But He said, “ My grace 
| is sufficient for thee.” 

And many a tried and suffering servant of Christ 
has experienced an interposition not altogether un- 
like this. When the misery seemed to be at its 
worst, when human nature stretched to the very 
limit of endurance was on the point of giving 
way, when the will was almost turning a rebel, 
when the faith that had held on so long and clung 
so pertinaciously appeared as if it must loose its 
hold and drop down into the abyss of unbelief, 
then how often has there come as it were an angel 
from heaven strengthening the soul! There has 
been some unexpected interposition, some relief, 
| upon which the believer could not have ventured 

to calculate. And though at one time it seemed 
perfectly impossible that you should surmount the 
trials which were ready to overwhelm you, still, 
somehow, you have got through them; you have 
emerged into calm, and brightness, and peace; and 
your song is—‘ This poor man cried, and the 
| Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his 
troubles.” 
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Once a Christian woman, suffering from the 
anguish of a painful, and, as it seemed, incurable 
disease, turned to her pastor, and said, “Have I 
been doing wrong? I suffer so, and I have suffered 
so long, that I have been praying for death; I 
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| . . 
have been asking for release. Is it wrong to do 


this?” The answer to the question may be found 
in our blessed Lord’s petition—“ Father, if thoy 
be willing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless 
not my will, but thine be done.” 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
NOBLE VISITORS. 
AISY was feeding the poultry in 







when Lord Penruddock and 
the gentleman who had been 
at church with him appeared 
at the gate which led into the 


her. 


and geese. 


arm and adish in her hand, whence she took handfuls 


of corn, potatoes, or bread-crumbs, to scatter amongst | 


the poultry at her feet, or throw broadcast to the 
more distant pensioners, 
watching her and her large family meditatively, and 
occasionally barking at some audacious fowl, reproved 
for greediness by his young mistress. One gobbling 
turkey-cock with outspread tail seemed particularly 
aggressive, and was frequently repulsed, but only to 
come forward again with renewed impudence. 

-“ You are the most forward bird in the poultry- 
yard,” said Daisy, with a majestic wave of the hand; 
*‘T shall call you my Lord Penruddock.” 

The stranger was so much engrossed by it, that he 
scarcely heard Lord Penruddock say that they would 
cross the farm-yard instead of going to the front. 
They did so, and unexpectedly intruded on Daisy. 

“Why will you call that great brute Penruddock?” 
asked his lordship. 

“Because he is so bold, my lord,” replied Daisy, 
curtseying to the stranger as he lifted his hat to 
her and asked to be introduced. 

“Miss Pennant—Sir George Walpole,” said Lord 
Penruddock, curtly. 

Daisy had only once before in her short life been 
introduced formally, and that was to Lord Penrud- 
dock himself. On that occasion she believed that 
she had made, as she expressed it, a milk-maid 
curtsey, on this, she scarcely knew why, she was 
impelled to hold out her hand. Sir George Walpole 
was middle-aged, and had such grave grey eyes, and 
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| him, 
| passed over his features as he looked at her. 


“<<. the farm-yard the morning | 
KS succeeding Christmas Day, 


They stopped there to look at | 
She was surrounded by turkeys, | 
peafowl, barn-door cocks and hens, ducks, | 
Some pigeons, and a few bold | 
robins and sparrows, strutted about on the 
outskirts of the group, and hungry crows | 
and blackbirds hovered near. She held a basket on her | 


Gwylfa sat at her side, 





“PAY ARLINGTON.” 


such a sad smile, that her heart warmed towards 
An expression of admiration and interest 


“You never shook hands with me in your life,” 
said Lord Penruddock, reproachfully. 

“No, my lord, never,” replied Daisy, gravely. 

“ He is too bold,” said Sir George, smiling quietly, 
“ But we are intruding on your work,” he continued. 
“T took the liberty of calling to inquire for an old 
friend. Is Mr. Ap Adam at home?” 

“T think not, sir; but I will see,” replied Daisy; 
“will you kindly go round to the front ?” 

Daisy quietly scattered the remaining food amongst 
her poultry, and walked through the passage to the 
hall, where she had left Mrs, Pennant and Caradoc a 
short time before. She told them of the visitors, 
and Mrs. Pennant bustled to the front door, while 
Caradoc, who had been reading near the fire, stood 
up, his book in his hand, He mistrusted Lord Pen. 
ruddock, and looked at Daisy to see how she took 
his visit. 

“T have nearly forgotten my Welsh, Mrs, Pen- 
nant,” said Lord Penruddock, as he entered; “and 
my friend knows none. But here are your son and 
Miss Pennant, who can interpret for us.” 

He looked at Caradoc, who bowed stiffly. They 
met as strangers, for their intercourse, such as it 
was, had not been renewed since their boyhood. Sir 
George Walpole, however, at once addressed Caradoc. 

“You can give me the information I seek, sir. 
May I sit down in this warm corner ?” 

He took Mrs. Pennant’s chair; while Lord Pen- 
ruddock talked to Mrs. Pennant in indifferent Welsh, 
and to Daisy in English. 

“I understand that a gentleman who calls himself 
Ap Adam resides here,” began Sir George; “canI 
see him?” 

“He left this morning, and said we were not to 
expect him back to-day,” replied Caradoc. 

“Provoking! I am positive that he is an old 
friend of mine, whom I have not met for twenty 
years. Did he always call himself Ap Adam?” 

“He has been here and in the neighbourhood 
fourteen years, and has been always known by that 
name. He has lived with us twelve years.” 

“What occupation does he follow ?” 

“He was so good as to teach my brother, sister, 
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and myself, as long as we went to school; now he is 
engaged in antiquarian research.” 

“Strange! You are sure of his name?” 

“Certain. Itis Ap Adam. He is Welsh, and a 
clever linguist.” 

“When he comes back would you ask him to call 
on me at Craigavon Castle?” 

‘‘He never goes there, sir; I do not think he 
would call.” 

“Then ask him to write. Or will you write to me 
when he returns, and I will come and see him here, 
with your permission ?” 

“ He may not be back for weeks, We never know 
when to expect him.” 

“Then write to me in London. There is my 
card. Have you ever been in town?” 

“T have just left it; and shortly before I left I 
think I had the honour of seeing you. I was as- 
sistant to Dr. Moore, when you consulted him, and 
he was good enough to give me the opportunity of 
seeing the illustrious Sir George Walpole.’ Caradoc 
bent his head respectfully. : 

“Ah, they made too much fuss about me. I 
only did my duty, and if I faced death it was be- 
cause I did not greatly care for life. When you 
come to town again you must pay me a visit. What 
do you say to an army surgeonship? You might 
make your fortune abroad with your face and figure.” 

“T have promised my mother to settle at home, 
sir; otherwise I should like to see the world.” 

“That seems a pity. Is it not to throw yourself 
away? though, doubtless, you may be happier in 
this quiet spot than in a more enlarged sphere. Of 
course you know the Earl of Craigavon ?” 

“As his tenants, nothing more. My family have 
rented this farm for centuries.” 

« But you are people of education. Excuse 
me; I mean no insult to the yeoman, only you and 
your sister seem ; well, you understand what I 
mean—not exactly country bred.” 

“We owe our education to Mr, Ap Adam, sir. He 
is unquestionably a gentleman.” 

There was a slight asperity in Caradoc’s tone as 
he said this, which Sir George Walpole understood. 

“And he, or Nature, or honest parents, have man- 
aged to make a gentleman of you also, my young 
friend,” he said, rising, “and a gentlewoman of 
your sister,” he added, looking towards Daisy, who 
was replying to some question of Lord Penruddock’s 
with that sort of dignified respect that kept him at 
a distance. “Now, Penruddock, if you can tear 
yourself from the meshes of agreeable conversation, 
© udcil 

The rest of the sentence was interrupted by the 
entrance of the two Mr. Pennants and Michael. 

“Glad to see you here, my lord,’ said the old 
farmer. “It is a good omen when landlords and 
tenants meet in the farmsteads, And you will one 
day be my grandson’s landlord, if aot ours.” 











“We shall never agree; we are already too 
much set up,” replied Lord Penruddock, glancing at 
Caradoc, who was naming Sir George Walpole to his 
father. 

“This is indeed an honour, sir,” said David Pep. 
nant, bowing low. “Even here we have heard of the 
fame of the great General Walpole.” 

Caradoc translated his words, and Daisy, escaping 
from Lord Penruddock, went to his side. Sir George 
glanced from her to her reputed parents—the dark 
good-looking farmer and his placid helpmate. 

“Are you the celebrated general of whom the 
master read and spoke, sir?” she asked, eagerly, 
“who saved the poor natives from famine at the 
siege, and ended the dreadful war ?” 

“Is ‘the master’ Ap Adam? and did he say he 
knew me?” asked Sir George. 

“Yes, sir; but though he shed tears at the 
wonderful and stirring account, he did not say he 
knew you. Indeed, I do not think he does, or he 
must have told us, he would have felt so proud.” 

«And I have never before felt so proud as now,” 
returned Sir George, glancing at the group who sur- 
rounded him, for all the little party were now 
gathered about him. “To be thus welcomed is 
some compensation for labour and sorrow.” 

“Oh, sir! you who have done such good must be 
happy!” said Daisy, impulsively. 

«And surely the blessing of Him who ‘ willeth not 
that one of His little ones should perish’ will be 
yours!” exclaimed the old farmer. 

Sir George looked at him inquiringly, and Caradoc 
interpreted the words. He held out his hand to the 
old man, who grasped it; after which David offered 
his, with the instinct that makes an honest man long 
to claim brotherhood with the great and good. 

“And Michael, sir, who read of the poor women 
and children in the war, and scarceness, till he could 
read no longer for the tears,” said Daisy, her own 
eyes glistening with the meisture of feeling. 

«Another brother?” asked Sir George, as Daisy 
touched Michael, who was standing by. 

But Michael, bashful and retiring, shrunk back. 

No part of this little scene escaped Lord Penrud- 
dock. Here was a stranger who, through the repu- 
tation of high deserts, and by a courteous manner, 
had won the hearts and confidence of people whom 
he had himself known for years, yet who scarcely 
ventured to address him. Here was a man who had 
won rank, fame, and fortune, by merit, gladly received 
where the Earl of Craigavon scarcely deigned to set 
his foot, and who was greeted, when he did, with a 
distant respect, neither born of love nor servility. 
Here was General Sir George Walpole, honoured by 
these people and at home with them, while he, Lord 
Penruddock, their master, was all but overlooked! 
Was it offended pride or self-reproach that induced 
him to turn on his heel and leave the room ? 

“T must wish you all good-bye,” said Sir George 
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Walpole, hastily, aware of this sudden exit. “I trust 
we may meet again. I shall depend on you to keep 
me informed concerning the master,” to Caradoc; 
“and on you to keep a little corner in your warm 
young heart for one who has no daughter to love 
him as you love your parents.” 

He held out both hands to Daisy, who put hers 
into them. ‘The tears which had been gathering, 
she knew not wherefore, fell; and while he was 
shaking hands heartily with the other members of 
her family, she turned to the window to conceal her 
emotion. Lord Penruddock was waiting 
She watched 
him and Sir George until they disappeared, then, 
looked round and saw Caradoc. The others were 
at the door, seeing the last of their visitors. 

“Why do you cry, Daisy ?’”’ he asked, tenderly. 

“T cannot tell; perhaps the sight of a hero brings 
I wish he had 


strange 


without, and waved his hand to her. 


tears, as does a sunset or a poem. 
not come!” 

“Oh, Daisy! it is something to have had him in 
our house. I would I were great and noble!” 

“ You are—you must be, Carad. You have already 
saved many lives, and will save more. Is not that 
heroic ? ”” 


CHAPTER XX. 
GAIETY AT THE CASTLE, 
Lorp CRAIGAVON was prevailed upon by his son to 
give an entertainment on a more magnificent scale 
than usual in honour of Sir George Walpole. As 
the earl had his private views when he invited this 
celebrated man to the castle, he yielded to Lord 
Penruddock’s request more graciously than usual. 
Sir George was not only a hero, but a nabob, and 
without wife or child. It was reported that he was 
looking out for a wife, and the earl had fixed on 
one for him. This was his daughter, the Lady 
Mona. His lordship might certainly have made 
aworse choice for her, as Sir George had not only 
made one of those fabulous fortunes amassed in 
those days by men in the Company’s service in India, 
but had a high reputation as an officer of distinc- 
tion, honour, and probity. If he had wealth, he 
had not gained it by malversation; if fame, he had 
not acquired it by oppression or cruelty to a subject 
people. He was not an old man, though Lay Mona 
possibly thought him so; and he was a gentleman, 
and good-looking. Although he boasted of the name 
of Walpole he was but distantly related to the 
celebrated Horace Walpole, though lineally descended 
from Mr. Robert Walpole, father of the first Earl of 
Orford; Sir George, however, took a commendable 
pride worked his 
unaided by his family or party, and had seen enough 
of life to appreciate at their just value the honours 
and titles it brought. 


in having way to reputation 


Neither did the earl value the honours and titles, 
but he esteemed the lacs of rupees which were to 


| turn into solid English gold. 





Unfortunately, Lady 
Mona cared neither for the one nor the other; and 
when the earl, through his countess, gave her to 
understand what his views were, she declared to her 
mother that she hated Sir George, and would marry 
no one but her cousin Everard. 

Such were the castle politics on the day of the 
state dinner, ball, and supper, given in honour of 
General Sir George Walpole. 
cent had been seen 
All the nobility and 
more were invited, 


Nothing so magnifi- 
during the present earl’s reign. 
gentry within twenty miles and 
and the castle was alive again, 
after a comparative death for a quarter of a century. 

It was the Lady Mona’s pleasure that Daisy should 
be bidden to see her and the countess dressed, and 
Daisy, nothing loth, obeyed. Michael had also been 
summoned, for the old harper was ill. 

When Daisy, with Michael carrying his harp, set out 
for the castle, Caradoc, turning his back upon them, 
took the opposite direction towards the Esgair, in 
order to light its beacon ; for the afternoon had been 
somewhat threatening. He saw the white horses in 
the sea, and knew that when they appeared, and the 
wind set north-west, there was danger that the ships 
might be sent towards the quicksands—and the 
wreckers knew it also. 

“You look pale, Michael. Let me help you with 
the harp,” said Daisy. 

“T am only nervous, Daisy.” 

“But you play so well! And you will see Sir 
George Walpole! Oh, Michael, I wish I were you!” 
You are better 
fitted for it than I; for you have been already often 
to the castle, and I never.” 

When they reached it, Michael was at once conducted 
to the great entrance-hall, and placed in the harper’s 
seat near the banqueting-room, while Daisy went to 
the Lady Mona’s apartments, as usual. She was 
received by Miss Manent. 

“T have had my notice in form from the earl him- 
self, Daisy,’ said that lady. 

“What a happy release!” exclaimed Daisy, in- 
voluntarily. ‘Now you will be your own mistress, 
and can come and stay with us. Mother says she 
hopes you will honour us by a visit.” 

“Oh, if I could! but I must go with the family 
to town.” 


“T almost wish you were, Daisy. 


Daisy’s protest was interrupted by Morris, who 
summoned them to the countess’s boudoir. 

“ Just one glance, Daisy, before we go down,” said 
Lady Mona, proudly. “I thought you would like it.” 

“Oh yes, thank you, my lady,” said Daisy, and 
stood amazed before the countess and her daughter. 

The earl had unlocked the strong box in which he 
kept the family jewels, and they literally blazed with 
precious stones. As they stood in the tapestried 
room to be admired, they looked like pictures that 
had walked out of their frames. The countess 
wore training black velvet, point lace, feathers, and 
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diamonds enough to dower her daughter. The Lady 
Mona was dressed in white satin, while opals and 
emeralds encircled her neck and arms and shone in a 
tiara on her head amid the drooping feathers. They 


carried pictured and jewelled fans, were stately | 


and tall, and stood before the country maiden 
and the governess conscious of rank, beauty, and 
superiority. 

“They are like a queen and princess going to 
court. Surely Vashti and Esther were never more 
beautiful !” thought Daisy. 

“You can look over the creat staircase and cee us 
go in to dinner, and, perhaps, watch the ball after- 


wards,” said Lady Mona, glancing back at her, as | 


she and her mother went down the corridor. 
The Lady Mona was no longer pale and sickly. 


Hope and joy had brought back her bloom, and | 
Her brother had not | 
returned accompanied by Captain Everard Soames | 


cheerful society her spirits, 


in vain, 

As Daisy and Miss Manent followed her and the 
countess at a humble distance of time and space, 
they noted the change; and the latter said, “‘ Lady 


Mona has been so kind of late that I shall grieve to 


leave her after so many years.” 

“You will find some one kinder still,’ was Daisy’s 
straightforward answer. 

When they reached the great oaken staircase they 
heard the sound of the harp. 


“It is Michael,” whispered Daisy, breathlessly ; | 


“he is frightened, for he does not play his best.” 
She strained over the banisters, and caught sight 
of the harp, but not of him. Her attention was 
soon distracted by hasty steps in the corridor. 
“Miss Pennant!” exclaimed Lord Penruddock, 
who was hurrying down to his guests. 


| “Why did they not ask you to dinner, ang 
then he would have had a lady like the rest,” saig 
Daisy. 

| «Hush! that is the duke who takes in her lady. 

ship,’ whispered Miss Manent. 

| “He is neither so handsome nor so great as Sir 
George Walpole. If I were a man I would be a 

| soldier,” returned Daisy. “Now they are all gone J 

_ will descend two steps, and look at Michael.” 

She did so. There sat Michael, playing mechani. 

cally, surrounded by a crowd of be-liveried lackeys, 

| He glanced up, and her nod and smile seemed to 

‘inspire him, for the harp instantly produced its 

natural tones, 

Michael was feeling sadly out of place, and wish. 
ing that he had not come. The sight of Daisy gaye 
him momentary courage, but when she disappeared 
he relapsed into meditation, and played on dreamily, 
His thoughts wandered far back to the times when, 
|; as tradition said, his own ancestors possessed the 
castle, and he wondered whether they were more 
liberal to their musicians than the present earl. As 
sounds of revelry reached him from the banqueting- 
room, and as he glanced in at the magnificent 
| display of plate and covers, of guests and domestics, 
of portraits and light, his mind grew giddy at 
the fancies they called up. He was, however, aroused 
from his dream by a footman, who said, sharply, 
| * My lord begs that you will play up; his lordship 
has ordered other harpers from Llanmaes and Glan- 
dovy, who were to have been here this afternoon, and 
| he is angry that they have not come.” 


| é : te caudal 
| Michael “played up,” and, choosing more inspiriting 


| 


{ 


: Welsh airs than he had before attempted, sought to 


| compensate for the delay of the other harpers. 
When at last the banquet was over, and he saw 


Daisy started as he laid his hand on her shoulder, | the guests, as in a dream, now crossing the hall, now 


too familiarly, she thought. 

“*T will meet you in the school-room after dinner,” 
he added, in a whisper, and passed on, this time 
touching her hand, as it rested on the banisters 
She blushed, and said, hastily, “Come away.” 

“ Wait till we have seen Sir George Walpole, who 
is to marry Lady Mona,” said her companion. 

In a few minutes the company streamed through 


the hall—a grand and goodly gathering, in silks and | Welsh harp,” said Sir George. 


satins, uniforms and dress-coats. 

‘There he is: what has he on his breast?” 
whispered Daisy. 

“ His orders, his stars, and ribbons, and honours.” 


' entering another long suite of rooms, he paused to 
| gaze on the magic scene. 
| Do you not sometimes play martial music?” 
; said a voice at his side, and turning, he perceived Sir 
| George Walpole. 

He instantly struck up a military air, into which 
| he threw all his native enthusiasm. 
| “Iscarcely thought there was so much tone in the 
«But surely I have 


” 


seen you before; I seldom forget faces, 


| “When you did us the honour to call to inquire 
| for Mr. Adam, sir,” replied Michal. 


Sir George was joined by the earl, who addressed 


‘“*T wish I were Lady Mona, with my hand on his | Michael haughtily, though with a certain amount of 


arm; but not gloved. Will he ever shake hands 
with me again? I feel like Cinderella. Come away.” 


courtesy. 
“ Michael Pennant, Brynhafod, I believe. It was well 


“One minute, dear Daisy. See! Lord Penruddock | you came, for the other harpers have disappointed 


looks up, and kisses his hand to us.” 


Daisy recoiled ; but she glanced again when Miss , members of 


Manent said, “ He has been invited, then.” 
This was Mr. Tudor, who was walking alone at 
the tail-end of the company. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


me. They are idle, worthless vagabonds, useless 
society, taking money and doing 
nothing.” 

A servant came up to him. 

“The harpers have come, my lord. They would 
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lave arrived before but they have been delayed by | and where he might speak flattering words to her 


the sea-fog. 
peen decoyed by false lights and wrecked but for the | 
witch’s fire on the Esgair. 
so brought them safely to land.” 

“What is the witch’s fire to me ? 
said the earl, with a frown. 

Four harpers were ushered into the hall, bearing 
their harps. One of them was blind, and led by a 
boy, his grandson. Michael rose, and yielded his 
place to him, telling him his name. 

“Tam glad to see a grandson of Pennant Bryn- 
hafod,” said the old man. “But for the grace of 
the God in whom he trusts we should all have been 
dead men this night. The light on the Esgair should 
be called the angel’s not the witch’s fire.” 

He was scarcely seated before the harpers were 
summoned to the drawing-room. Michael said that as 


Bid them play,” | 


'and her cousin Everard. 


They came by water, and would have | from time to time ; but she had disappeared. 


Michael was able to play most of the successive 


The sailors saw it, and | pieces, and joined the other harpers accordingly. 
| But in the pauses between a country air and 


a minuet, he overheard, in part, a conversation not 
intended forhim. This was between the Lady Mona 
They had been talking 


| together, and had stationed themselves near the 
| musicians, to be out of hearing. 


| poor peer, you are a poor soldier. 
| impossible. 


he was no longer wanted he would go home, but the old 


man begged him to remain, saying that he was “ all 


of a tremble, and felt as if he could not strike | 
| and ordered me to leave the castle.” 


a chord.” The others seconded the request, so 
Michael accompanied them to the room. They 
were all seated on a slightly raised platform at the 
end of this state apartment, and when Michael had 
placed himself a little behind the others on the left, 
he surveyed the scene. The room, the lights, the 


ladies, the painted ceiling, the frescoed walls, the | 


splendours to which he was so unaccustomed, dazzled 
him, and he thought of Belshazzar’s feast. Re- 


| 


flecting on the character of the earl, he almost | 


expected to see the writing on the wall. He did not 
know the tune the harpers were playing, so he did 
not attempt to play it, and was able to watch the 


scene. Lord Penruddock was engaged with some 


“ladye of high degree,” and Michael thought his | 


features were ruffled. The Lady Mona chatted with 


some one equally grand, and looked, according to his | 
| it with his lips. A faint colour overspread her face, 


but a | then a deadly pallor. 


judgment, the star of the night. As she sailed 
down the room he could think of nothing 
swan—white, stately, soft as down. The earl and 
the countess were very quiet, so, he remarked, was 
Sir George Walpole. 

Michael was startled from his observations by the 
sudden address of Lord Penruddock, who stood 
slightly below him, and said in English, which he 


knew the other harpers did not understand—*“ Where | 
I saw her before dinner, and have | harpers. He looked grim and angry, and they began 


|to fear they had offended. 


is your sister ? 
since been to look for her, but I cannot find her, 
“She is probably gone home, my lord.” 


” 


“T used every argument that one man can use to 
another, Mona,” said the gentleman. “ But it was 
of no use. If I had been rich, though as old and 
ugly asa satyr, your father would have listened; but, 
being poor, he was as deaf as a post. I talked for an 
hour, but all I could get out of him was, ‘I am a 
The thing is 
I have no money, not a guinea, to give 
her. Everything is entailed on Penruddock. It 
cannot be, Everard.” At last I got into a passion, 
and called him an old miser, and he turned livid, 


“Oh, Everard, what shall we do!” said Lady 
Mona, in a voice of despair. 

«Run away when you come to London. I see no 
other chance,” whispered Everard. “It is death to 
part thus after our brief Lappiness.” 

“Tt will, indeed, be death to me. Cannot you 
speak to Penruddock? He can do anything with 
the earl,” said Lady Mona. 

“T have; and he says your father is bent on your 


” 


| ; ‘ . Sap 
marrying Sir George Walpole, who is a millionaire, 


and that Sir George is to have no voice in the 
matter. But Sir George is more than your slave, 
Mona. Shall riches or love prevail ?” 

“Love!” replied Lady Mona, in a husky agitated 
voice, putting her hand into her cousin’s. 

He held it a few moments, bent over it, and touched 


“Go! go!” she said; “the earl is coming, and 
Sir George.” 

“Let me take you first to my aunt,” he said, 
offering his arm. 

Michael saw that she staggered as she took it, and 


watched them until they disappeared. 
Shortly afterwards the earl came towards the 


But he singled out 


' Michael, and said in his commanding way, “ Fetch 


“ Provoking !” muttered his lordship, and looked | your brother; Lady Mona is ill.” 


as if the light of the evening had gone out for | 
| principal entrance, heedless of decorum, he saw 


him. 


in some spot where she might see and not be seen, 


Michael hastened away, and as he ran through the 


He had been to seek Daisy, in order to place her | Captain Everard jump into a carriage and drive off. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY THE HON. 
PART II. 
OOR little Dick! in those few minutes, 
from the time he left the cottage with 


his two brothers until he returned 





won, Many thoughts had chased each 
other through the little pure heart that desired so 
earnestly to do right. 

First—yes, first—the thought of the summer after- 
noon with Bruce and Stephen in Bullfinch Lane, the 
search, the excitement, the delight, the gold watch 
and chain with its diamond seal, the reward, the 
Belgian canary in a new green cage that Stephen 
had settled upon buying when the two pounds were 
his own, the bat and ball and wickets upon which 
Bruce’s heart was set, the shawl for mother, and the 
red hood for baby, which he had thought of himself— 
all this passed swiftly through Dick’s mind, and then 
the thought of his mother, and of his little sister’s 
wailing cry, made him lag a few steps behind the 
other boys, and kick about the dust with his feet; 
and then another thought came with great power 
into his heart, which brought him quite to a stand- 
still, and lifted his eyes to the blue sky overhead— 
the thought of some words which he had heard from 
the rector in school to-day, not about Miss Ethel’s 
watch, or the diamond seal, but about the good brave 
life that a little boy had once lived long ago in a 
quiet village home, not pleasing himself, but a help 
to others, and obedient to his mother, 

Dick knew that this little boy when He grew up 
had been called the Lord Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, and that afterwards He had died a cruel death 
for sinners, upon “a green hill far away” from His 
village home. And Dick knew that he could not be 
quite like Him, but he had determined in school to- 


POUNDS REWARD!” 


ISABEL PLUNKET. 


| 
| 


cleared away, Dick saw, to his great joy, that the 
heavy iron spike and long thick rope of the tether 


| had left astraggling track for some distance, at least, 
| along the white road ahead of him. 


alone, a hard battle had been fought and 





day that he would try, and it was this last thought | 


that had made him climb up the stile over which 
his brothers had disappeared as quickly as he could, 
and call after them that they were not to wait for 
him, because he wanted to speak to mother. It was 
this that had brought him back so lovingly to her 
side, and it was this thought, too, that made his 
heart so glad, as he went out amongst the tall rag- 
worts and purple mallows in the paddock behind 
the house, to search for the straying goat. 

But, of course, she was not there, only the deep 
hole in the centre of the field from which her tether 
had been dragged; and when Diek looked a little 
further, a few more loose stones, fallen from the old 
gap in the wall to the road beneath, showed by what 
means her escape had been made. Dick ciimbed 
through the gap too, and let himself cautiously 
down, raising a thick white cloud of dust about 
him as his feet touched the road. But as the dust 


Dick went on, brave in the consciousness that 
he was doing right, and that Ged was with him, He 
knew that if Jenny were there she would prove a 
much more mischievous trespasser than he was, and 
so he did not care if he met old Farmer Ellis himself 
face to face ; and he wanted to cut right across this 
angle of the field to widow Marsden’s cottage, for 
from there Jenny had been bought some time ago, 
and Dick thought she might have made her way 
back there; if not, he must only try in the gravel- 
pits another mile away. 

It was a good steep pull through the thick grass 
to the small white cottage at the other side of the 
field; but there was something in Dick’s heart that 
made it seem short to-day, and as he knocked at Mrs, 
Marsden’s door he felt almost a certainty of hearing 
good news from her. 

A shrill ‘Come in!” answered his knock, and, upon 
entering, he found the old woman alone and in bed, 
with an eager thirsty look in her eyes, and one long 
thin arm outstretched on the quilt. 

“Come in, Dick Radnor, and welcome. 
will be the Lord that has sent you here.” 

“No,” Dick answered, simply, “I came myself, to 
look for our goat that’s been lost since morning, 
and I thought she might have come here.” 

“Then I haven ’t seen her; and it’s I that’s lost 
myself for want of adrink of water. Martha’s that 
careless, she left it just out of my reach when she 
went out this morning, and she’ll not cross the 
threshold again until evening.” As she spoke, Mrs. 
Marsden stretched out her hand again towards a 
cracked cup in the window, but even the points of 
the long thin fingers could not reach it, and she 


And it 


| sank back exhausted again. 


Dick climbed up on the foot of the bed, forgetting 
his purpose for a moment in the sight of the old 
woman’s distress; but the sun was glaring hotly in 
at the window, and even the outside of the cup was 
quite warm. That water could not do much towards 
cooling the poor parched lips. 

“This is not fresh,” he said, “the well’s just here 
to the back, I will run out and fill it,’ and without 
waiting for a reply, Dick hastened round to the rear 
of the house, and leaning over the little dark well, 
which was so cool and clear he could almost see the 
smile on his own happy face reflected in it, he filled 
a brimming cup for the old woman, and soon placed 
it with his own hands to her lips, 

“Thank God! and thank you, Dick Radnor, and 


God bless you!” Mrs. Marsden said, as she took a long 
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drink from the cup, and lay back on the pillow again. 
« And whilst you were away at the well I was think- 
ing, that an hour or more ago I heard a knock at 
the door, that I thought might have been a neigh- 
pour, and I was real glad, for the sun was all a-blaze, 
and I wanted the drink badly; but though I sat up 
in the bed and roared as loud as I could at them, not 
one lifted the latch, and I’m thinking now ’twas old 
Jenny herself, for *twas her knock, if I'd had the 
sense to remember it.” 

“ And where do you think she’s gone now ?” Dick 
asked, eagerly, awaking to hope again at Mrs. Mars- 
den’s words, and pushing back the thick fair hair 
from his heated brow. 

“It’s ’mazing fond of the church was Jenny,” 
the old woman answered, half to herself, as it seemed; 
“the rector’s got a young plantation up there, and 
I'd no peace between him and her till I parted her. 
You’d best look after her there, Dick Radnor, I’m 
thinking; and God bless you for coming, my boy, 
whether He sent you or no!” 

So saying, the old woman turned sleepily round on 


“TWO POUNDS REWARD.” 


her side, and Dick left the cottage quietly, making | 


straight across the fields for the rector’s plantation, 
with fresh courage at heart, and a double blessing in 
his ear. 

If it had been only for this—only for poor old 
widow Marsden in her loneliness—he was glad he 
had given up the expedition to Bullfinch Lane; he 
was glad, even if old Jenny could not be found, that 
he had come this way. 

But “ this way ” was the hardest bit of it all, for 
the fields were full of prickly thistles, and Dick’s 
stockings were short, not like the other boys’, and he 
had to skirt all round three sides of the two large 
fields where the thistles did not grow, or, at least, 
not so thickly, and very tired and almost disheartened 
he was before he reached the little brown brook 
across which there was a short cut by stepping- 
stones into the rector’s plantation. 

Once indeed, it must be told, our little hero sat 
down on the very edge of the thistles, with sun and 
dust in his eyes, and prickles in his bare legs, and a 
great fear in his heart that he was going to give it 
up and take to crying instead; but only two large 
tears rolled out of his eyes, carrying away the dust 
and weariness with them; a kind black cloud passed 
over the sun, making the whole air in a moment 
pleasant and cool, and Dick took heart again, as a 
distant sound of plaintive bleating fell upon his ear. 


He sprang up. It was Jenny! he knew it was, 
their own Jenny, though the sound of her voice was 
more sad and troubled than it was wont to be. 

“Jenny, ’m coming toyou; here lam!” Dick ex- 
claimed, plunging first through the water, and then 
through the thick uneut grass of the plantation 
towards the church in pursuit of her. 

There she was, indeed, poor Jenny, in her old and 


favourite haunt amongst the young spruce firs close 
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to the porch, but she could not reach the pale green 
shoots or pink tassels to-day, for her long tether was 
twisted in hopeless tangles about a fallen stump, and 
poor Jenny was prancing round and round on her 
hind-legs, butting at it with her horns in vain efforts 
to be free, and uttering and then the 
plaintive bleat which had guided Dick through the 


every now 


plantation to her side. 
“Poor Jenny, poor old Jenny! 
throwing his arms round her neck in the first impulse 


” 


he exclaimed, 


of his excitement and delight, and kissing her brown 
cheek; but Jenny was in no mood for coaxing just 
yet, and butted at him severely. It was not until 
Dick began working at the other end of her chain 
that she seemed to understand that he had come to 
her help, and then she danced eagerly towards him 
on her hind-legs again, and rubbed her brown nose 
in turn against the child’s fair cheek. 

It was some time before Dick’s anxious fingers 
could untwist the tangled chain, and then the heavy 
stake had to be pulled with quite a wrench from 
under the fallen and then — what then? 
What was it that danced and sparkled and burned 
in the sunlight under Dick’s eyes, sending the crim- 
son colour to his cheeks and a rush of glad startled 
What was it set his hands 
trembling with almost a sense of fear as the heavy 
stake fell from them and he stooped towards the 


wood ; 


rround? Was it possible—was it right—could it 
§ s 


| be, that such happiness had fallen to his share ? 


Yes, there it lay, just where it had fallen, in the 
long uncut grass—Miss Ethel’s gold watch and 
chain, with the diamond seal, almost concealed by 
the fallen wood, just under old Jenny’s brown nose, 
which must have grazed it at least a hundred times. 

Dick could scarcely believe it; he lifted up the 
unlooked-for golden treasure with doubt and 
trembling and joy; he heard, in a kind of dream, 
the sound of boys’ voices—loud-raised, passionate 


| voices—drawing near, and he stuffed watch and 


chain and all inside the breast of his little hol- 
land waistcoat, with almost the air of a thief. 

He did net want to meet them just now; he did 
not want them to know yet; he could not feel quite 
sure, quite happy about it all, until he had run 
home as quickly as he could by the way he had come, 
until he had climbed up into his mother’s arms again, 
and laid his treasure there. 

Already Jenny was far ahead of him, dragging 
She had had 


enough of wandering for to-day; she was tired of 


her chain and heavy stake after her. 


pulling and twisting, and running round and round 
on her hind legs ceaselessly. She was just as anxious 
indeed, it was all he could 
and lay hold of the iron 
in the underwood, and 


as Dick was to get home; 
her, 


stake, to prevent its catching 


do to get up with 


causing fresh delay. 
Then on they went together, Jenny frisking along 
s ; g g 


like quite a young goat, in all the gladness of freedom, 
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Dick following, almost breathless, behind, one hand 
holding her chain, the other tightly held inside his | 
holland waistcoat over the hidden treasure. 

Oh, what a happy triumphal procession it was— 
splash through the cool brown stream again, on 
through the prickly thistles, in for one moment to 
Mrs. Marsden’s cottage to shout “all right!” into | 
her poor bewildered ears, on through the pasture, 
and down the dusty road at almost a canter, faster 
and faster as Dick drew near to his mother, and 
Jenny drew near to the quiet paddock which she 
had forsaken that morning. 

Baby was still asleep; Mrs. Radnor was in the 
doorway, knitting a pair of long grey hose, which 
were to cover Dick’s legs in the winter. In a mo- | 
ment he was in her arms, with his mouth close to | 
her ear, and his hot flushed cheek against hers. 

“ Listen, mother! Mother, listen! I’ve found it!” 
Mrs. Radnor was proud and well-pleased with her 
boy, as old Jenny clattered round to the paddock, 
and one heavy burden of doubt and fear rolled off 
from her troubled spirit; she thanked and blessed 
him many times in an instant, and scolded him 
almost as quickly, as her lips touched his burning 
cheeks, and her cool hand pushed back the mats of 
fair hair from his forehead. 

But when he drew out his folded hand from his 
bosom, and showed her Miss Ethel’s watch and chain, 
and the diamond seal hanging to it, Mrs. Radnor was 
silent. She, too, felt as if it were almost too much, too 
great good fortune to have come in their way, too 
great a blessing to have fallen to their share. It 
was not for some time that she seemed quite to 
understand it, and then Dick’s simple story and 
child-like faith brought back strength to her own 
weary and heavy-laden heart, beyond the worth of 
gold; and she and Dick had a happy hour together, 
before the other boys came in, white with heat and 
dust, and churlish with disappointment. 

*Tt’s unfair; I say it’s awfully unfair!” Stephen 
muttered, angrily, striding out of the cottage again, 
as the whole truth suddenly broke on him; and as he 
spoke, the gold of Miss Ethel’s watch and chain 
dimmed under little Dick’s eyes, as he stared down | 
at them. 

But the cloud soon passed away, for Bruce, who 
was older and braver than Stephen, drew near to 
Dick, and, putting his arms round his little brother’s 
neck, asked him, coaxingly, 

“What will you do with the money, Dick—with 
the grand two pounds, old boy?” And then poor 
little Dick had his first sweet taste of pure unalloyed 
pleasure as he told Bruce that mother had said that 
she thought the two pounds would buy the Belgian 
bird in the new cage, and the bat and ball, and the 
red hood for baby, and pay next week’s rent, and 
have a good many shillings over; and Dick whispered 
to Bruce, though he did not tell his mother, that with 
these good shillings he intended to buy the nice grey 








knitted shawl for her that he had seen in the Village 
shop window. 

Bruce was greatly pleased; and Stephen—who was 
not half such a bad fellow after all, and really fong 
of his little brother—came in soon, with his temper 
greatly improved, and an armful of ivy for Jenny, 
Baby woke up from her sleep in a gocd temper, too, 
as if she knew all about it; and that was avery happy 
night in the cottage, and Dick was the happiest 
there, with a pure unselfish smile on his face, and 
a pure unselfish joy in his heart, for although the 
rector lived five miles away, and the two pounds 
could not be claimed until to-morrow, already Dick 
had his reward, for he had done the thing that was 
right; he had not pleased himself, but he had 
helped others, and been obedient to his mother, and 
Dick felt as if he wanted nothing more, for “The 
blessing of the Lord it reaketh rich, and He addeth 
no sorrow with it.” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

71. It is stated of Eastern houses that many have 
an outside staircase leading from the top into the 
street. Mention a passage in which such a means 
of exit is referred to. 

72. In what way did Saul, King of Israel, come by 
his death ? 

73. What warriors are mentioned in the Bible as 
having been slain by women ? 

74. Quote any passage which shows it was con- 
sidered a deep disgrace to be thus slain. 

75. On how many occasions is it stated in the New 
Testament that a voice spake from heaven ? 

76. God is said to speak ofttimes to men in the 
stillness of the night. Mention any king to whom 
God thus spake, in order to remind him of a faithful 
servant whom he had neglected. 

77. What present did the Queen of Sheba bring 
to Solomon ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 160. 

60. That it was expedient for Jesus to die for the 
people, and so gather together in one all the people 
of God (John xi. 50—53). 

61. “The north wind driveth away rain” (Prov. 
xxv. 23). 

62. To Arabia (Gal. i. 17). 

63. That he came to urge upon the children of 
Israel not to keep in captivity at Samaria their 
brethren, the children of Judah, whom they had taken 
in battle, lest God’s wrath should come upon them 
also (2 Chron, xxviii. 9—12). 

64, Three years. “My servant Isaiah hath walked 


| naked and barefoot three years for a sign and wonder 


upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia ” (Isaiah xx. 3). 

65. “ Without father, without mother, without 
descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life’? (Hebrews vii. 3), 
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THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


BY REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A, 





FEN years must perish, nought of earth can | Through half a century of sun and shade 

on last, Your varied pilgrimage has since been made, 

SES And half a changeful century has passed | And thronging friends to-day grasp hands and tell, 
Since, flushed with hope, in youth you proudly stood | Of happy marriage-joys, and wish you well. 

And pledged your troth to share life’s ill or good ; As when the traveller, at declining day, 
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Turns from some coign of vantage on his way, 

And marks each hill and dale, each painful rise, 

Each smiling prospect, with reflective eyes, 

A tearful mist must needs bedim his gaze, 

As the long vision calls back other days ; 

But, once that corner past, forgets the view; 

His onward journey anxious to pursue, 

Girds him afresh to catch the last faint light, 

To win home-shelter ere all fades in night ; 

So must ye both, reflecting, see this morn, 

How oft life’s fairest rose concealed a thorn; 

How trouble comes to all with gliding years ; i 

How longest days know most of sighs and 
fears, 

In front, ye feel, lie pains and weary strife, 





Then the great sea which rounds our little life. 


————— 


| A friend sincere, on this your golden day, 
| Rejoicing with you, from his heart would s; 


ay, 
Recall the past with thankfulness, be sure . 
God’s love for endless ages will endure ; 

He who has kept for fifty years your feet, 

Will keep until their wanderings be complete, 
Humbly the while strive both to lead aright 

A life e’er brightening to the perfect light ; 

See ! to-day round you waves the ripening corn, 
List ! to your ears the wild bird’s song is borne, 
Wait His good time Who for that sparrow cares, 
On Christ your sorrows cast, Who sorrow bears; 


| Thus may you reach at length your restful home, 


As shocks of corn in their full season come, 
So shall earth’s golden wedding earnest be 
Of the Lamb’s marriage in eternity, 





GOLD IN 


THE SKY. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER. VIL—THE SQUIRE’S BIRTHDAY. 
AA P{HE sixth of November was Claude r 
Egerton's birthday; and since his birth | 
it had been the time-honoured custom | 
for the tenants to be entertained at a | 
dinner on that day. It was the chief 
excitement of the year to them; for not only was there 
a capital dinner, but there were fireworks afterwards, | 
and all sorts of wonderful entertainments at the | 
i 





hands of conjurors or other extraordinary men, who 
came down from London for the purpose and in 
honour of the day. 

The signs of winter were this year earlier than usual 
in making themselves manifest, and dismal people 
had been prognosticating unusual severity of weather, 
taking their auguries from the visits and departures 
of certain birds, from the number of berries on the 
holly-trees, and from various other equally unreliable 
sources. However, as there were an equal number ! 
of people who read the same signs from exactly the 
opposite view, somebody would be sure to turn out 
right in their conjectures, which ever way things went. 

The autumn winds had been bitter and cruel— 
furs, blushing nose-tips, and blue fingers, already 
abounded in the neighbourhood of Atherton; people 
drew round the fireside, and gathered about them their 
winter companions of either rheumatism, asthma, 
bronchitis, or influenza, as the case might be, and were 
only too willing to believe that the coming winter was 
to be a hard and severe one. 

On the morning of the sixth of November there 
was even a light fall of snow, and people began to 
speculate of the “ dreadful night ”’ it would be, and | 
on the “no fireworks.” They also considered seriously 
on the difficulty there would be attendant on the 
journey to and from the Hall, Atherton resources in 
the way of conveyances being ‘somewhat limited. For 








t had become the custom for many neighbours to 

join the evening festivities which took place after 
the dinner, 
But as daylight faded and evening drew in, the 
g became clear and 
cold and frosty. Shortly after four o’clock spring-carts 
and light wagons began to arrive, bringing country 
tenants from the far-away farms. The dinner-hour 
was five, but it was thought advisable to be in time, 
and not to lose any part of the proceedings by a late 
arrival, Taking them as a whole, they were a very 
pleasant group of faces which the smiling matrons, 
rosy girls, stalwart farmers, brought with them to 
greet the squire on his birthday—a cheering sight on 
any day, and now the frosty air had vigorously bright- 
ened each pair of cheeks that passed through it, as if 
it also wished to add its help to the general effect. 

They gathered in a large, warm, well-lighted room, 
adjoining the servants’ hall, where the dinner took 
place; the greetings were varied and hearty; some 
met who perchance had not met since the year 
previous at the same time and place. 

It was a comforting and inspiriting sound when a 
great full-toned gong announced that dinner was 
ready, and they trooped in to it without rhyme or 
order, excepting that those who stood nearest when 
the gong sounded went in first. 

Claude Egerton walkedinto the room, greeting every- 
one cheerily as he came, and took his place at the 
head of the long table, whilst Cyril followed to 
head the other and smaller table. When Claude first 
entered there was no change from his usual pleasant 
manner, and all took their seats round the tables; 
it was only as time went on that one, then another, 
amongst those who knew him best noted that there 
was some difference in him—that the squire was 
unusually quiet, that his manner was somewhat 
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abstracted. 
matter with his brother, who spoke but seldom, and 
when he did so it was with a serious face and unin- 
terestedexpression. This was still more noticeable in 
Cyril than it was in Claude, for Cyril’s manner was 
usually so joyous, gay, and light-hearted, that his 
present behaviour could not but attract attention. 
Long before dinner had come to an end, this fact 
was being noticed and whispered about from one to 
the other amongst the guests, and speculations were 
rife as to the cause of it; not a few concluded that 
some dispute or difference of opinion between the 
brothers must be the reason, and all agreed that this 


Something apparently was equally the | 


| she could answer him Claude 


| 


“birthday ” could not hold a candle to some birthdays | 


which they could remember. 

The drinking of healths and proposing of toasts 
seemed to be but half through when it was reported 
that the fireworks were beginning. It had been found 
from old experience that this was one of the persua- 
sions which would induce people to think that they had 
had as much as was good for them, and that dinner was 
atanend. In another moment there was an instant 
rising from the tables, and whilst the men rushed up 


wrapped in a large fur jacket, her cheeks, under their 
tinge of the frosty air, looking like peach apples. 
Cyril turned, smilingly, to speak to her, but before 
stood beside them. 
The blaze of the Catherine wheel went out, and in 
the momentary darkness which followed, Gwendoline 
started to perceive Claude on her other side, bending 
towards her as he asked her whether she would not 
be better in-doors, 

No, 
where she was, and resolutely Claude retained his 
place beside her. And during the whole blazing 
display which followed, that one group of three per- 
haps alone of all the watchers 


Gwendoline infinitely preferred remaining 


never altered their 


positions or moved. More than one noticed them as 


; they stood, and more than one made significant 


remarks, and smilingly observed the squire and his 


| brother seemed to be of the same mind about that 


for their overcoats and hats, and poured out into the | 
interview with Basil Crawford, it had therefore had 
| time to rankle and grow; and having all along fully 


terrace the better to behold the fairy-like spiendours, 
and the women crowded about the windows, Claude 
Egerton disappeared from among them. 

Up-stairs in the drawing-room was a gathering of 
his richer friends and neighbours; they had followed 
the example of the rest, and some of them had gone 


out on to the terrace, and the more timid had gathered | 


in the deep-set windows which faced the terrace 
where the display was taking place. 

Claude was held and claimed by first one then an- 
other; and it was not long before he was 
Gwendoline Majendie was not amongst them. 
and-by he asked after her, and heard that she had 
been there but a few minutes before. 


aware that | 
By- | 


Still, however, 


she did not come, and whilst he was wondering | 
where she could be he heard some one ask the same | 


question that he had asked. 

“Oh, Gwendoline Majendie has gone outside, 
Cyril Egerton persuaded her that she would have a 
far more satisfactory view there, but I told her she 
would be certain to catch her death of cold,’’ was the 
answer, 

Claude Egerton’s back was turned to the speaker, 


young woman, whatever else they had differed in. 
Bessie Vernon met Cyril on the stairs as they came 
in, when the fireworks were over, and she said to him 
somewhat angrily, “ Have you been riding down the 
short cut past Birdshill to the common lately ? ” 
She had not alluded to this in any way since her 


believed that Cyril Egerton was the culprit of that 
romance, she now concluded that she had made him 
thoroughly uneomfortable. 

“Down the short cut past Birdshill to the com- 
mon?” he repeated, attending fully to her words for 
the first time. 

“Yes,” she added, triumphantly; “it isnot a very 
long piece of road, and as a rule there is not much to 
interest on the way, but perhaps you go that way so 
often, particularly on horseback, that you cannot 
remember any particular time.” 

“T never go that way on horseback 

“ Oh, never! You are quite sure of that ?” she said, 
with an angry sparkle in her eyes. 

*I may have gone by that miserable road some 


19? 


| day in reckless carelessness as to my horse’s knees, 
' but was I doing something unusually wicked there- 
| by, and did it make you angry?” 


but no sooner had he heard these words than he 


abruptly ended the conversation he was engaged in, 
and as abruptly left the room. 
Outside in the bright moonlight was a comfortable 


happy-looking group of delighted people, staring 


at a fizzing fussing great Catherine wheel with the | 


greatest satisfaction, its blazing light outdoing the 
moon, and throwing strange mingled lights in their 
faces. 

Two fair faces were side by side, smiling and enjoy- 
ing the spectacle as much as any present. Claude 
glanced from his brother’s face to Gwendoline, 


| without betraying his plan. 


* Anery! angry!” she cried, like a cross child, and 
catching hold of the word which had most aggravated 
her. ‘No, not in the very slightest, I was only de- 
lighted to think what a pretty picture you were able to 
compose, so far more beautiful and with so much 
more of nature in it than the most of your pictures!” 
This was rude and unkind to poor Cyril’s efforts in 
the art tine. 

For a moment or two he maintained a perfect 
silence, and then a sudden idea took possession of him, 
but he would assure himself if his surmise were correct 
Bessie was such a very 
simple innocent unsophisticated person, that deceiv- 
ing her was a very easy matter; she had been un- 
necessarily sharp to him, and ona subject whereon 
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he was very vulnerable, he would therefore obtain 
information, and tease Bessie at the same time. 

** Who made the prettiest picture, the lady or the 
gentleman?” he inquired. 

“The lady,” was the reply; “some gentlemen 
cannot make pretty pictures if they try ever so!” 

“ Ah, then they ought never to try again; but let 
us consider why he failed in composing a picture. Let 
me see, he was on horseback, and she was walking 
along the road towards him.” 

“Oh dear no! it was far more interesting and 
picturesque; she was on the other side of the garden- 
wall, You see I know all about it.” 

A fresh light broke over Cyril, and he added, “‘ Then 
they were not together, after all!” 

“Tt is very absurd of you to try and pretend you 
know nothing of it,” she said, crossly ; “ when people 
are in saddles they are tall enough to lean over any- 
where; tall enough to be as near to people as if they 
were standing beside them; tall enough to hand 
them baskets of flowers.” This was said in sarcastic 
tones, and she stood aside for him to pass on the 
stairs; but Cyril was now in no hurry to pass on, 
and in the same bantering tone he continued, “ Well, 
I almost forgive them for their wickedness, as they 
composed such a pretty picture; I suppose the sun 
was shining, and if she had fair hair it must have 
looked very pretty. Had she fair hair ?” 

“Of course she had!” said Bessie, viciously, and 
thinking of her own dark locks; “he would not have 
stayed to admire it if it had not been a nice carroty 
yellow.” 


“Ah, true! and she was waiting for him and his | 


flowers P” 

“Of course she was!” Bessie knew but the out- 
line of the tale, so she felt at liberty to embellish and 
beautify, and she added, ‘“ And what could have been 
a prettier arrangement—the flowers, the garden-wall, 
the fair-haired lady, and the mounted knight—it was 
like an old German tale, and could only have been 
got up by a man accustomed to getting up pictures,” 

“The only drawback was that it was somewhat 
unseasonable, if this pretty scene took place lately.” 

“Yesterday morning was a very different day from 
to-day ; the sun was out, and it was comparatively 
pleasant for some hours in the middle of the day. 
Did you not find it pleasant ?” 

“T did,” he answered, aggravatingly, and with some 
indignation she turned and left him on the stairs. 

Cyril stood still for a few moments, thinking over 
what he had heard. The two who had composed this 
picture were of course undeniably Claude and Gwen- 
doline, and Cyril was one of those mortals who are 
but stimulated to fresh endeavours by each difficulty 
and embarrassment thrown in their paths, 

Bessie, it was easy to see, fully believed that it 


described, her eyes would not have failed to recognise 
the rider of the horse. 

In the meantime Gwendoline had just entered the 
drawing-room, and, pulling off her gloves as she came, 


| she made her way to the fireplace, saying that her 





fingers were pinched with the cold. Claude followed 
her, and, as her pink fingers were greedily stretched 
out to the comforting warmth, he instantly observed 
a remarkable-looking ring on her finger, and one 
whick he had never seen there before. It was nota 
ring to escape attention ; and, following a first im. 
pulse, he said, “ Why, Gwendoline, what a strange 
ring !—where did it come from?” 

She started somewhat, and let the hand bearing 
the ring fall down beside her. “ It is an old curiosity,” 
she said ; “I forgot to take it off.” 

His curiosity was roused. “ May I see it? It 
looks interesting.” 

After a moment’s pause she boldly held out her 
hand, and Claude bent his head, and looked at it, 
It was quite unique in its way—evidently very old, 
and of some value. Rings such as this one did not 
often find their way into Atherton; in fact, Claude 
had never before seen anything like it; and he was 
still gazing at it with admiration and interest wher 
he heard Cyril’s voice beside them, saying, “ Claude, 
you are to be off down-stairs immediately ; they want 
you to help set the games going. Be off with you!” 

Claude started, raised his head, and instinctively 
turned to comply with the request, and walked 
towards the door. 

Cyril, as he had approached them, had seen them 
bending over Gwendoline’s hand, and, when he was 
near enough, he observed the ring on her finger. 
“Claude has given it to her! there is some under- 
standing between them, after all, then !” he thought. 
And no sooner had Claude turned away than Cyril 
unceremoniously seized her hand, and, with no 
pleasant expression on his face, frowned at the 
antique ring. 

That it was of great value immediately crossed his 
mind. It was rich and rare; a fitting gift for the 
squire to bestow on his lady-love; but it was mean 
of him to be so secretive, ungenerous, distrustful, 
and unlike Clande in every way. 

“Who gave you this ring, Gwendoline?” he said. 

“A person!” was the answer; “ but it was found 
ready made. You see its date and my date are not 
the same.” 

“T know nothing about these antiques!” he said, 
abruptly ; “they may be genuine valuables, or they 
may be got-up shams, for all one knows, For my 
part I like simple straightforward things, about 
which there can be no mistake or deception ! ” 

“My dear Cyril, the fact of your being unable to 
comprehend a thing does not necessarily prove that 


was no other but himself who had handed the flowers | thing a sham and a deception,” she said, with a 
over the garden-wall, and thereby hung a faint | smile, 


mystery—for if she herself had seen what she had 


It was at this moment that Claude reached the 
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door, and some feeling—he scarce knew why— 
prompted him to turn and look once more at 
Gwendoline ere he joined the games down-stairs. 
Cyril’s back was towards him, but he eould see that 
he was bending over her hand, which he held in his 


own. Her face was smiling as it was turned towards 


him. 

“Cyril is privately engaged to her! He has given 
her that ring! My brother has deceived me!” said 
Claude, bitterly, to himself; and, with one more look, 
he descended to the servants’ hall with a very 
different expression on his face to the one which 
was usually there. 

When Cyril by-and-by joined them, his manner 
was no more agreeable than that of his brother's ; 
and their cold and distant way of treating one 





another was noticed by many present. One old 
farmer whispered to his nearest neighbour, over his 
glass of punch, that he should say both brothers bes 
just been seeing that young woman home, 

But Gwendoline, in her big jacket, had gone home 
in the carriage with her father and mother, and the 
two brothers were left to entertain their guests. 
Fortunately, however, they were all sufliciently 
jovial in mind to entertain one another without 
much aid or assistance from their hosts, 

Only as the light wagons and spring-carts returned 
through the frosty night, each one of the returning 
guests seemed to have something to say about the 
dulness of their hosts, and all alike wondered “ what 
it was about ’—that tiff between the squire and his 
brother, (To be continued.) 








THE BEAUTY 


OF HOLINESS. 


IIL—THE PERFECTING OF HOLINESS. 


“ Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God.”—2 Corintuans vii. 1. 





S moral perfection attainable here? isa 
question often asked. But is it not— 





Christ Jesus when He was on earth, 
‘* Are there many that be saved?”— 
really a profitless one, leading to theological and me- 
taphysical controversy rather than to any practical 
result. Some say that perfection is unattainable, 
that perfect holiness in this life is impossible; 
others, on the contrary, assert that it is attainable, 
and that it has been attained by many. At all 
events, St. Paul was not perfect, or did not con- 
sider himself so when he wrote to the Philippians, 
“Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect: but I follow after, if that I 
may apprehend that for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus” (Phil. iii. 12). The 
best answer, then, to the question about the possi- 
bility of perfection is to strive after it as the 
apostle did, in obedience to the practical injunc- 
tion of our Lord when He said to His disciples, 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. v. 48). 
According to the passage of Scripture at the 
head of this paper, whether actual perfection is 
attainable or no in this imperfect state, the “ per- 
fecting of holiness” is an earnest, pressing duty 
which devolves on all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians. 

It claims our notice, that we never read of any 
command which involves the words or even the idea 
of perfecting justification, perfecting pardon, or 
perfecting acceptance with God. This simple fact is 
entirely opposed to the notion that Christ is our 
holiness or sanctification in the same sense as He 


is our righteousness. Sanctification is a work 


| accomplished in us, a victory over sin achieved 


like the question which some put to | 





within, in which Christ is our master and model, 
so that into Him we are to grow up day by day. 

The work of perfecting holiness, as said in a 
former paper, is a progressive one; but the growth 
is often imperceptible. It is difficult in or by our- 
selves to measure our progress in holiness, and 
not always spiritually healthful to be anxious 
about attempting the measurement, for it may 
lead to too much self-consideration, when we 
should be looking away from ourselves “ unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.” The 
growth of life is always a difficult thing to discover. 
The growth of plants and trees is generally imper- 
ceptible; the most watchful eye cannot discern 
their progress. Growth is seen only in its effects 
and consequences. It is not otherwise in the pro- 
gress of holiness. Christians are as trees “planted 
by the rivers of water,” whose progress is seen by 
their fertility and fruitfulness. Their growth in 
holiness is discerned chiefly by special trial or 
times of testing; then their profiting may appear 
unto all. Sanctification in them is gradually 
carried on by the power of Christ resting upon 
them; thus they perfect holiness in the fear of 
God. Notice then— 

I. The ground on which this perfecting of holi- 
ness proceeds. St. Paul’s language in the verse 
before us, “Having therefore these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves,” leads us 
back to the former chapter of this epistle, that we 
may ascertain the nature and force of his argument. 
In doing so we find that the injunction to cleanse 
ourselves from all sin, and to perfect holiness, is 
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based on two considerations--a grand position of | 


privilege from God, and the exceeding great and 
precious promises of God. 

1. The glorious position is in the fact that 
Christians are the temple of God. “Ye are the 
temple of the living God: as God hath said, I will 
dwell in them, and walk in them” (chap. vi. 16). 
The same sentiment occurs in the first epistle: 
“ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ” (1 Cor. 
iii. 16). The soul of man, created in the Divine 
image, was formed for God; but sin banished Him 
from it. Even in our fallen humanity there are 
still to be seen clear evidences that here God 
once dwelt; and now, by the redemption of Christ 


and the renewal of the Holy Ghost, the image of | 


God is restored, and Jehovah comes in to dwell 
again, so that man becomes “an _ habitation 
of God through the Spirit.” No dignity for our 
nature can be compared with this, and no argu- 
ment is more powerful to stimulate us to the per- 
fecting of holiness. “The temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.’ How important, then, ear- 
nestly ‘to cultivate purity, to avoid the very ap- 
pearance of evil, and constantly to follow holiness! 

2. This duty is based also on the Divine pro- 
mises. These are exceeding great and precious. 
The souls who are born again of the Spirit of God 
become “the sons and daughters” of the Lord 
Almighty, to whom He says, “I will be their God,” 
“TI will receive you, and will bea Father unto you.” 
We can conceive nothing of moral beauty or 
blessedness, of honour or safety, of sufficiency or 
supply, not included in these promises. All that 
is necessary for this life, and all that is needful for 
the life to come, is comprehended here. Guidance, 
strength, succour, consolation, the supply of all 
our need “according to His riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus.” The realisation of these promises 
involves personal communion with God, and re- 
quires in us the complete renunciation of every- 
thing inconsistent with the Divine nature. Herein, 
then, we have the strongest arguments and 
motives for the diligent pursuit of holiness, for 
all earnest and prayerful endeavours to perfect it 
in the fear of God. But consider more fully— 

II. The duty arising out of this position of privi- 
lege and promise. It is described in a twofold 
way: “Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” We have here the negative and 
positive sides of the same great duty. There is 
the getting rid of all sin, and the attainment of all 
purity; entire separation from evil, and complete 
consecration to God; freedom from all defilement, 
and the cultivation of all moral excellence, so 
shall we “be conformed to the image of His Son.” 
The Christian has to work out in daily life that 
which God by His gracious Spirit “ worketh in.” 


‘sin must be carried within. 








———. 
It is our business, day by day, with all diligence, 
devotedness, and circumspection, to perfect holi. 
ness— language, I repeat, which could not be 
used regarding our justification or acceptance 
with God, for these are purely the work of God, 
and the triumph of His grace. 

This duty of perfecting holiness has two spheres, 
“the flesh, and the spirit;” the outward, and the 
inward. We have to resist, cast out, cleanse away 
every defilement of the outer and of the inner man, 
The flesh is that to which every bodily defilement 
morally adheres, and includes every kind of volup- 
tuousness, intemperance, sensuality, all those sing 
which pollute the body. On the other hand, the 
“filthiness of the spirit” comprehends those sing 
which affect the soul—the thoughts, desires, pas. 
sions of the “ fleshly mind.” We must not forget 
that our danger lies chiefly here. The battle with 
Our Lord assures 
us that “out of the heart of men proceed eyil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, 
an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness : all these 
evil things come from within, and defile the man” 
(Mark vii. 21—23). Hence, “the mind and con. 
science” may be defiled as really as the body; and 
from the filthiness of both we must be cleansed. 
The work of purification must extend not only to 
the external actions, but also to the inward feel- 
ings and desires. 

The crucifixion of the flesh and the purification of 
the heart can only be accomplished through Christ 
living in us, as it was in the experience of St. Paul. 
In actual daily life these two spheres or classes of 
defilement, the outer and the inner, are never in 
reality separated; for as the mental very easily be- 
comes the fleshly, the germs or elements of the 
fleshly are found originally in the mental. Our true 
purification never can be realised except by the 
enthronement of the Saviour in the soul, and the 
renewing power of His indwelling spirit. His 
incoming casts out the evil from the heart. It is 
thus that Christ Jesus becomes our sanctification ; 
our conquest over sin and our perfecting of holiness 
are in Him. 

Further, this perfecting of holiness involves two 
processes. The first is the carrying on of the work 
of holiness to completion. We have not yet at- 
tained, nor are we already perfect. Onward, for- 
ward, upward, must still be our watchword, our 
endeavour, and our prayer. There is to be no 
point of cessation here in following holiness, The 
Christian advances from stage to stage; from the 
condition of the babe in Christ, to the strength of 
the young man, on to the maturity of the full- 
grown man, and still onward to “a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ ” (Eph. iv. 13). The attainment of holiness 
is the work of the whole life. We can never rest 
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jr indolence and self-satisfaction in this sinful 
yorld; we can never take off and lay aside the 
‘armour of light” while we are encompassed by 
the principalities and powers of darkness as our 
spiritual foes. ‘There will be always seductions to 
be avoided, room for self-denial, some tempta- 
tio which may be resisted, some higher attain- 
ment which should be made. Moreover, this 
perfecting of holiness involves the doing of every 
part of the work thoroughly, with the whole heart. 
Sin meets us everywhere, in every condition. Our 
whole nature is tainted by its influence; it lurks 
in every power of our being. Hence, no aspect of 
our character is to be forgotten, no relation of our 
spiritual and moral nature is to be overlooked, no 
faculty of our manhood is to be neglected. There 
must be the resistance of every temptation, the 
fulfilment of every duty, obedience to every com- 
mand—a walking “worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing.” And all this, not in the spirit of bondage, 
or asceticism, or morbid effort, but of liberty, “ for 
God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind” (2 
Tim. i. 7). 

Contemplate, therefore, this duty of perfecting 
holiness in its twofold aspect, as it devolves on 
all the disciples of Jesus Christ. How earnest and 
thorough was St. Paul in this momentous busi- 
ness! With him it was no child’s play, no passing 
or pleasant dream, no vague sentiment. Hear 
what he says of himself: ‘I therefore so run, not 
as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth 
the air: but I keep under my body, and bring it 
into subjection: lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a 
castaway ” (1 Cor. ix. 26,27). Not otherwise should 
it be with us; not otherwise can it be if we would 
perfect holiness. ‘They that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts” 
(Gal. v. 24). “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
dic: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live” (Rom. viii. 13). 
“Giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; 
and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge tem- 
perance; and to temperance patience; and to 
patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity. 
For if these things be in you, and abound, they 
make you that ye shall neither be barren nor un- 
fruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(2 Peter i. 5—9). This business, then, of perfect- 
ing holiness is not achieved by 2 barren wish, and 
is not the work of mere sentiment. It is a race, a 
labour, and a conflict, involving prayer and patience, 
watching and striving, with an eye continually 
to the Master. It is a putting off of “the old 
man, which is corrupt,” and a putting on of “ the 
new man, which after God is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness ” (Eph. iv. 22—24). There 


~ i 


may be many a struggle, many a sigh, many a 
tear, in the battle with sin; many an apparent 
defeat or failure, but still the aspiration will ba 
“TI follow after,’ “I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus” (Philipp. iii. 14). 

III. The spirit in which this duty must be car- 
ried on. “In the fear of God.” It is frequently 
asserted that fear can only hinder this work, and 
ought to have nothing to do with it; but this is 
correct only when fear is regarded as dread. Then 
it is bondage and not liberty, and its influence can 
neither elevate nor purify. But how often is the 
fear of the Lord spoken of in Scripture, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, as a vital and joyous 
principle? “The fear of the Lord is a fountain of 
life” (Prov. xiv.27). ‘“ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” (Ps. cxi. 10). The fear of 
the Lord is characterised as the “ treasure” of all 
true and faithful men (Isa. xxxiii. 6). In the 
early days of the Gospel, we are told that the 
Churches, “ walking in the fear of the Lord, and in 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied” 
(Acts ix. 31). The disciples of Christ are enjoined 
to “work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling” (Philipp. i. 12). This fear, then, is com- 
posed of reverence and love—the feeling of affec- 
tionate and obedient children toafather. It is the 
spiritual sphere within which holiness is to be pur- 
sued and sanctification perfected; the principle 
which distinguishes mere virtue or worldly mo- 
rality from the holiness without which no man 
can see the Lord: a profound and loving venera- 
tion for that Holy One, who is constantly present 
with us, and on which depends all our fellow- 
ship with Him. 

These words—in “the fear of God”—are evi- 
dently added to indicate that our purity must 
be religious; that holiness is not a bare out- 
ward observance of moral law, but must have a re- 
ference in faith and love to Him who is “ of purer 
eyes than to behold evil.” It is not merely our 
happiness that is concerned, or the good of others, 
or the approbation of men, but affectionate rever- 
ence for God. We are to be holy because He is 
holy. The fear of the Lord is the power to stimu- 
late and determine our endeavours after holiness, to 
make us diligent in its pursuit, and earnest in our 
practical obedience. It is impossible to please God, 
or to be conformed to the image of His Son, if His 
fear is not a controlling power in our hearts. This 
is the highest motive to righteousness, lifting us 
out of ourselves and above ourselves, and finding 
strength and encouragement for us in the al- 
mightiness and perfection of eur Father in 
heayen. This fear is not that which has torment, 
or which is cast out by love, but a fear which is 
inspired by love, and which prompts the soul to 





do all things joyfully, according to the will of God. 
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It is not only compatible with the peace which | 
passeth understanding, but without it that peace | 
caunot be realised, nor the joy of the Lord expe- | 
rienced as the strength of the soul. Moreover, the | 
tear of God has a strong protective power—acts as 
a fortress and defence against evil. Just as it is 
cherished in the heart shall we be safe from the 
assaults of hell and all spiritual foes, and mighty 





to resist all that is opposed to conformity ar 
obedience to the will of the Most High. Fille 
and encompassed with this loving reverence, the 
soul becomes “strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might.” With heavenly wisdom, 
therefore, does the apostle say that this perfect. 
ing of holiness is to be pursued and practised ip 
the fear of God. James Spence, D.D, 
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and when the earl and Sir 
George Walpole joined them, 
they took her to an adjoining | 
room, where she immediately 
fainted. It was at Sir George’s sugges- 
tion that Caradoc was summoned, He 
said that the young man had been as- 
sistaut to his physician in London, and 
- since no other doctor was at hand, he 
wy would probably be efficient enough. The 
earl rejoined grimly that Mona was used to faint- 
ing; but that he had no objection to send for Pennant. 
Morris was summoned, who was accustomed to Lady 
Mona’s attacks; and when they had sufficiently 
restored her, they led her to her room, The earl 
and countess afterwards returned to their guests, 
and the festivities continued until morning. 

When Caradoc arrived, the company were be- 
ginning to disperse. The quadrangular court was 
crowded with carriages, through which he had to 
thread, for he did not go to the postern door, but 
took the nearest and easiest road. This caused him 
to meet Sir George Walpole, who was sauntering 
about uneasily. 

“T am glad you are come, for she is worse than 
they imagine,” he said. 

“This is the young man whom I ventured to 
recommend to your ladyship as having been with 
the celebrated Dr. Moore,” said Sir George Walpole. 

Caradoc bowed, and Lady Craigavon made a slight 
inclination, as she threw herself on a sofa. He stood 
before her, tall, lithe, and handsome. Sir George 
stood also. She asked the latter to ring the bell, 
and, when it was answered, ordered Morris to be 
summoned. She was herself evidently overcome by 
the fatigue and anxiety of the day. Sir George left 
the room, and was succeeded by the earl, who ac- 
knowledged Caradoc’s bow by a stiff nod, and went 








to the countess to inquire if she were ill, Knowing 


him only as the stern avaricious Lord of Craigavon, 
he was surprised to hear a sound of tenderness 
in his usually hard deep vice as he spoke to 
his wife. 

“ Feel her pulse,” he said, sternly, to Caradoc. 

“Her ladyship is fatigued; she will be better for 
rest,” said the young doctor. 

“T am only alarmed for Mona,” she said to the 
earl, holding out her hand, 

Morris came, and was ordered to help her lady- 
ship to her room, and return. When they were 
gone, Lord Craigavon said to Caradoc, “ Lady 
Mona Penruddock is merely nervous. You must 
not humour her. If she speaks of engaging the 
young woman who lives at your house as maid to 
accompany her to town, you must discourage it; for 
she is not to go.” 

“Your lordship may depend cn my doing so, for 
my father and mother would not allow their adopted 
daughter to visit London under such circumstances,” 
replied Caradoc, flushing. 

“Good,” said the earl, less authoritatively; then, 
after a pause, added, “‘you are not a physician, I 
suppose P ” 

“Only a surgeon as yet, my lord.” 

The earl put the guinea he held in his hand into 
his pocket. 

“See Lady Craigavon again, and send medicine 
if necessary,” he ordered, as Morris returned. 

Caradoc followed her to Lady Mona’s apartment. 
He found the countess there, and mother and 
daughter were in tears. He noted the fact, but 
said nothing. Having felt Lady Mona’s pulse, and 
extracted from her a few ungracious replies to such 
queries as he deemed necessary, he went with 
Morris to another room, where such medicines were 
stored as she had been in the habit of taking. He 
mixed two simple composing-draughts, and ordered 
them to be administered to his unexpected patients. 

“Tell Daisy to be ready, for we are going to 
London almost immediately,” Lady Mona whispered, 

“ T will give your ladyship’s message,”’ he answered, 
fearing to excite her then by contradiction. 

* And come again to-morrow, or rather this after 
noon,” said the countess, languidly, 
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“Might I suggest that your ladyship should go to | 
bed,” he said, with a kind of pity in his voice. 

She glanced at him, sharply for her, and nodded | 
an affirmative. 

The earl was pacing the corridor heavily when | 
Caradoc passed down it. 

“ How are they ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ Better, my lord,” replied Caradoc, curtly. 

“TI suppose you have ceased to be inquisitive, and 
can hold your tongue?” said the earl, evidently | 
recalling the tower. 

“Tam still scientifically inquisitive; but I can be 
silent, my lord,” returned Caradoc, 

“Then come and see them again. Good-night.” 

Caradoc passed on, and finally reached the hall. 
Here he was met by Lord Penruddock, who, without 
speaking, accompanied him into the court. 

‘What on earth is the matter?” he asked, when 
they were out of ear-shot. “ What fools women | 
are!” 

“T hope they are better,” said Caradoc. 

“* Why should they be ill? They have been dying 
of ennut for years, and now they have amusement, 
they are dying of gaiety. What is best for them?” 

«An entire change, perhaps.” 

“They are about to have it. And, by the way, 
tell your sister, or the little waif, Daisy—she is a 
large waif now—that Lady Mona is bent on her 
going with her to London. Do you remember when 
your dog brought in her doll?” 

* Perfectly, my lord.” 

“She will make a furore in town with her beauty 
and her costume. You will scarcely get her back 
again.” 

Lord Penruddock glanced at Caradoc with a sort 
of careless impertinence, not quite natural to him, 
and received a look of proud indifference in return, 

“Daisy Pennant is not likely to make a furore in 
London,” said Caradoc; “the great world would be 
too grand for her, and she would be too good for it.” 

“You have not outgrown your ill-manners, sir, 
nor your determination to brow-beat your betters!” 
said his lordship, hotly. ‘“ Perhaps you also re- 
member the Eagle’s Nest ?” 

“Yes, my lord, and the tower,” replied Caradoc 
with an involuntary smile. 

Lord Penruddock coloured, 

“You remind me, sir, of an event in my life 
which caused me some regret and anger at the time, 
as well as of an unpaid debt. I owe youand your 
dog my life, as well as salvation from a hasty act 
that might have cost your or your brother's death, 
Tell me in what way I can repay you.” 

This was said with a manner so haughty that it 
seemed rather like conferring than having received a | 
benefit. Yet, in after years, Caradoc was glad that 
the words had been spoken, and that he had 
auswered them calmly. 

“T had nearly forgotten that scene, my lord, 








| case, and 


Yours was a mere boyish outbreak, mine a natura] 
impulse. If God made me an instrument for good 
to youI am thankful, and need no reward.” 

Their eyes met—Caradoc’s steadfast, luminous, 
far-seeing; Lord Penruddock’s turbid and eager, 
They were walking hastily onward in the mist of the 
early morning, and had reached the bridge acrogg 
the rapid brook, 

“You Pennants are too independent; you will 
not let one do you a good turn if one would,” said 
Lord Penruddock, pausing. 

“ Should the time come when we need it, my lord, 
I will not fail to ask you,” returned Caradoc, 

“Be it so,” said Lord Penruddock, and seemed 
about to add more, 

He was really sorry for the part he had played in 
his encounters with the Pennants before he went to 
Eton, and was desirous of saying so, but pride held 
him back, He had never been taught humility, and 
it was not in him either by nature or inheritance, 
Moreover, he wished to subdue Caradoc’s spirit to his 
will, and did not know that his best chance was first 
to subdue his own. He felt, however, that he had 


| stooped sufiiciently to an inferior, so he restrained a 


better impulse, and returned to Daisy. 

“My mother and sister will be annoyed and 
offended if Miss Daisy does not accompany them to 
London,” he said. 

“* Not so the earl,”’ replied Caradoc. 

“His objections will cease when I represent the 


” 





‘* My lord, the time of need has come sooner than 
we expected,” interrupted Caradoc, hastily; “I claim 
your so recently-made promise. I beg you will not 
interfere in this matter.” 

Again the hot blood rushed to Lord Penruddock’s 
cheeks, and he put himself in an attitude of defiance, 
as he exclaimed, “Dog in tho manger! you want 
her all to yourself!” 

Caradoc’s blood rose also. “She belongs to us, 
my lord, and we will protect her from harm. She 
might have belonged to you had the earl been pleased 
to claim her as wreckage. Good-morning to your 
lordship.” 

Caradoc’s manner was as haughty as Lord Pen- 
ruddock’s, who clenched his fist, and levelled a blow 
at him; but he turned, and walked away. He 
had crossed the brook and was half way up the hill 
before his lordship regained composure, 

“Impertinent clodhopper!” the latter exclaimed, 


| looking after him. “ And he has nailed me to silence. 
| Nevertheless, I will compass my end, and frustrate 
| his, Why does the fellow interest while he angers 


me? And why do they all twit me about that horrible 
tithe of death and destruction ? I abhor the place, 
the people, almost my own father; and but for Mona 
should never have come back. Now I am chained to 


| the soil by one of the very waifs whose name I hate. 


I can no more tear myself away than the veriest slave 
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a 
in the market at Constantinople. My word! if 
Caradoc Pennant come between us I will call him 
out. Him!—-a farmer’s son! Fight a duel with a 
paltry compounder of drugs about a— a— Ah, Daisy! 
I can find no word, The queenliest, fairest, purest 
flower of the mountains!” 

When Caradoc reached home Daisy was on the 
look-out for him. She inquired anxiously for Lady 
Mona, and when told that she was really indisposed, 
was much distressed. Caradoc gave her the message 
concerning London, and watched its effect. She 
looked rather perplexed than pleased. They went 
together into the hall, where his breakfast was 
awaiting him, the rest of the family having taken 
theirs, and Michael being stillin bed. Daisy remained 
to wait upon him, and he, forgetful of his meal, 
began to talk of what was uppermost in his mind, 
which was still excited by his encounter with Lord 
Penruddock. 

“Do you wish to go to London, Daisy?” he asked. 

“T should like to see the great city of which I have 
read so much, of course, Carad,” she replied; “and 
I should wish to please Lady Mona, who is ill, and 
has been kind to me; but ” she paused and 
coloured. 

“Yes, Daisy; but what?” 

“J think I am best at home.” 

Caradoc understood her reticence, but dared not 
ask her reasons. They were both silent, and he 
began his breakfast. She was the first to speak 
again. 

“They say I am spoilt here, and I think I am. 
Besides, when I pause to consider, I feel that even 
here I have no right to be first.” 

Caradoc looked quickly and reproachfully at 
Daisy, who was seated on the settle opposite to 
him, her elbow on one of its arms. She understood 





the glance, 

“Right !—oh, Daisy!” he ejaculated. 

She trembled beneath his expressive eyes. 

“Forgive me, Carad; it was you who brought me 
here, and I have had, oh, such a happy life!” 

“ And will, I hope, to the end.” 

Why did they sigh and look aside? And why did 
Caradoc hastily finish his breakfast, and inquire for 
his brother ? 

“To the end!” The words were so suggestive 
that he wished he had not used them, while she 
shaded her eyes, and wondered what that end would 
be. Then, slowly rising, she said, gravely, “ We 
must pray for direotion in all things. I have been 
proud and hasty concerning Lady Mona, yet I desire 
to be humble.” 

Shortly after he had a conversation with his father 
concerning her visit to London. He told him dis- 
creetly of the elements at work at the castle; of the 
wish of the ladies, and counter-commands of the earl ; 
but he did net mention Lord Penruddock, because 
he knew that His father was hot-tempered like him- 





self, and might add fuel to the fire he had already 
kindled. David Pennant laughed his hearty laugk 
at the complication Daisy had caused. 

““What can they want with a country lass?” he 
said. “It is but the fancy of a spoilt child, and 
Lady Mona would tire of her ina week. As to the 
earl, poor coward! he shall be free of blame. Put it 
all upon me; my shoulders are broad enough. Say 
that I will not part with her. Tell them, if you will 
that I hope she will soon have a husband to keep her 
at home, and, meanwhile, her father forbids her going 
into the wicked London world.” 

Caradoc started. “A husband! What do you 
mean, father?” 

“Michael, of course. What else?” 

Caradoc asked no more questions; but he had a 
difficult part to play with Lady Mona when he 
went to see her and her mother that afternoon, 

He found his patients better, but still languid and 
depressed. They were in the countess’s boudoir, not 
having as yet joined their guests. 

“You gave my message to Daisy?” said Lady 
Mona, when the customary questions had been put 
and answered. 

“Yes; and she was much obliged for your lady- 
ship’s kind wish. But my father thinks her too 
young and inexperienced to leave home, and hopes 
you will be so good as to receive her excuses.” 

“T shall certainly receive no excuses: she must 
come!” exclaimed Lady Mona, roused at once. “ Did 
you ever hear such a thing, mamma? Refuse me! 
refuse us!” 

“IT dare say Mr. Pennant will relent, love,” said 
the countess. 

“Relent, indeed! Tell him we insist on her 
coming. ‘Tell her I wish to see her to-morrow after- 
noon. I will take no denial!” Lady Mona burst 
into hysterical erying. 

“Your ladyship must compose yourself,” said 
Caradoc, sitting down beside her, forgetful that he 
had not been told to be seated. “If you weaken 
yourself by hysterics you will be unfit for the long 
journey to London.” 

He intended no ruse by his words, not knowing 
how intensely she longed for this journey; but they 
took instantaneous effect. 

“ You will fit me for it?” she cried, calming her- 
self; “and you will send Daisy here to-morrow. I 
shall ask her myself. Parents are hard and cruel, 
and think little of our wishes.” 

She was breaking down again, when Caradoc said, 
kindly, but firmly, “I can promise your ladyship 
nothing unless you resist this weakness; I can cure 
you in a few days if you make the effort.” 

“ And let Daisy accompany us to London ?” 

“That I must leave between her and my father.” 

“You will send her here to-morrow? ” 

“T will tell her that your ladyship wishes to see 
her.” 
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Lady Mona perceived that she had to deal with 
one stronger than herself. She glanced at him 
haughtily, and he rose, reminded that he was seated 
unasked, 

“You will come again, of course ?” 

“Certainly, if your ladyship wishes.” 

And Caradoc left the mother and daughter with a 
great pity at his heart. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
PROJECTED ELOPEMENTS, 
Tux earl made the most of the illness of his wife 
and daughter, in order to be rid of his guests without 
incivility. The only one he pressed to remain was 
Sir Geerge Walpole. 

Accordingly, when Daisy went to see Lady Mona 
the castle had returned to its customary quietude. 
Caradoc had been there before her, and had repeated 
Mr. Pennant’s determination, which had angered her 
ladyship. 

“TI believe no tenant has ever so thwarted our 
wishes before,” said Lady Mona, haughtily; “your 
foster-father will probably repent his obstinacy.” 

“T am sorry to displease you,” replied Daisy, 
** but I should be quite useless to your ladyship.” 

**QOn the contrary, you are the only person I know 
whom I could trust in an emergency.” 

Daisy looked surprised, but made no comment. 

“Tf I confide to you how you could be of such ser- 
vice to me, will you promise secresy on your oath ?” 
continued Lady Mona, excitedly. 

“TI could not swear, my lady; and I never hada 
secret to keep in ——.” 

Daisy paused, remembering the Esgair. 

“Oh, you also have your secret! You also arein 
love, and will sympathise with me!” exclaimed Lady 
Mona, while Daisy grew crimson. “ You will at 
least promise not to betray me.” 

“T will never betray your ladyship; but ——” 

“T will have no buts, You must be my friend, and 
help me, for I am driven to despair.” 

Then Lady Mona told Daisy of her love for her 
cousin Everard, and her father’s disapproval of it; 
also that the earl was bent on her marrying the rich 
Sir George Walpole. ° 

** Have you seen him—my cousin Everard?” asked 
she, rousing herself. 

* Once, with my Lord Penruddock,” replied Daisy, 
casting down her eyes; for she remembered how 
both gentlemen had stood to watch her as she passed 
them by on horseback. 

“Did you ever see any one so handsome?” asked 
Lady Mona. 

“T think my brother Carad,” replied Daisy. 

“He cannot be compared with Captain Everard,” 
said Lady Mona, resuming her natural hauteur. 
“ Will you go with me to town ?” 

“T cannot; and if I went, I should not dare to 
help your ladyship to disobey your parents.” 





“Should not dare! What do you mean?” 

** T should not dare to aid you to break God’s com- 
mandments.” 

They stood face to face—Lady Mona flushed, im- 
passioned, angry; Daisy flushed, also, but firm. 

“Tf Pennant of Brynhafod consents, you will go?” 

““No, my lady. I should be neither a fitting maid 
nor companion to your ladyship. And in neither 
state eould I abet you in leaving your home secretly. 
Oh! think well before you do it. I am but an 
ignorant girl; still I know that if you pray to God 
He will direct you; and perhaps in time the earl 
may consent.” 

“Hush! some one is coming!” exclaimed Lady 
Mona. ‘“ They must not see that you are crying. 
Run down the west passage; I will let you through.” 

They went down a narrow corridor that led from 
the ladies’ apartments to a private entrance into the 
gardens, thence to a gate which opened on a path 
down the cliffs. They stood here a moment—the 
frowning castle above, the sea and caves below. 

“Good-bye, Daisy,” said Lady Mona, holding out 
her hand, 

“‘May the Lord bless and guide you, my lady!” 
returned Daisy, through her sobs and tears. 

Before she reached the bottom of the cliff she 
turned, to see Lady Mona standing where she had 
left her. They waved their hands to each other, 
and then Daisy wandered slowly and sadly on to 
the beach. She sat down to compose herself and 
think over what had passed. She felu so much pity 
for Lady Mona, that she would willingly have 
accompanied her to London, if she could really 
have served her. But when she considered her 
words, she was convinced that she was wanted 
more as a tool than a friend, and her frank soul 
revolted from all deceit. She asked herself whether 
she ought not to warn some one of this pro- 
jected elopement, but she could not break her 
promise. Besides, young and inexperienced as 
she was, she believed that Lady Mona, who had 
hitherto passed but a dreary existence, would be 
happy with her cousin, and she could not find it in 
her heart to wish her married contrary to her in- 
clination. Her glimpses of aristocratic existence had 
not been rose-coloured, though she had sense enough 
to perceive that it was the character of the people that 
influenced the life much more than the life the 
people. ‘ Were I rich and great,” she thought, “I 
should find happiness in making others happy.” 

Her tears were scarcely dried when her reverie 
was broken by the appearance of Lord Penruddock. 
He had heard of her visit to the castle, and had been 
watching for an opportunity to meet her alone. 
She rose, and was about to pass him with a curtsey, 
but he joined her. He asked her why she had run 
away from the castle on the evening of the ball, and 
she told him that she had had no intention of re- 
maining after she had seen the countess and Lady 
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Mona. He tried one or two other subjects, but 
receiving only monosyllables in return, he dashed 
suddenly into the one nearest his heart. 

“What has my sister settled concerning your 
going with us to London ?” he asked. 

“T have told her ladyship decidedly that I cannot 
accompany her,” she answered, 

“Then I shall not go,” he said, with apparent 
carelessness, yet looking at her inquiringly. “I 
cannot tear myself from the place where you live. 
Why do you walk so fast? I am serious; and you 
must hear me while I have the opportunity.” 

“Tt is getting late, my lord, and I am expected at 
Brynhafod,” she rejoined, not slackening her pace, 

They reached the road to the farm from the bay, 
and he laid his hand on her arm, repeating that he 
had something important to say to her. She paused. 

“When I was a boy I chanced to come to this 
bay, when your big dog brought in a tattered doll 
from a wreck. That insolent coxcomb Caradoc 
Pennant carried it off, and said it was yours. His 
father made some impertinent remark to mine con- 
cerning waifs, which I have not forgotten. I little 
thought then, however, that the owner of the doll 
would grow up into the girl who was to gain entire 
ascendency over me ; whose presence is the light of my 
life—whose absence its-night. Daisy, I love you!” 

“TI scarcely understand you, my lord. Your words 
are strange and not seemly from you to me,” said 
Daisy, withdrawing, but speaking with fearless com- 
posure, 

“Why not seemly? Your appearance and manners 
tell that you are a lady, and I, as a gentleman, 
address you as an equal. If what I say is strange, I 
rejoice, because no one can have been before me, 
and I shall hope to win the first blush of your love.” 

Daisy was silent a while. Lord Penruddock’s 
manner was respectful if impetuous, and there was 
something in her own heart that told her he was 
sincere. As she stood, her hand on the rough fence 
that separated her from the road, her face to the sea 
and him, she saw an expression in his countenance 
that spoke for him. At last her words came. 

** My lord, I can never be your equal, for I have 
neither name nor position. I never stand on this 
spot without trying to picture the scene, when, in 
the dead of night, and amid the howling of the 
tempest, Gwylfa and my brother Carad rescued me 
from the waves.”’ Here she blushed, unconsciously. 
“T see him carry me up this path to the farm, 
and my dear mother receive me. I know how they 
have adopted me, and loved me as their own, ever 
since that hour. They are so good as to consider me 
their equal; yours I can never be.” 





“You are far superior to any girl I have ever 
seen, and I have had good experience,” said Lord 
Penruddock, “You are a queen in beauty and bear- 
ing, and shall be my queen and future Countess of 
Craigavon, if only——” he paused—“ if only you will 
try to care for me.” 

Again Daisy said she did not understand him. 

“Then I will speak plainly,” he continued. “As 
long as my father lives I am dependent on him; but 
he has never resisted my will for long. If you will 
marry me,I shall soon bring him round to for- 
give us both, and then you will be in the place for 
which nature, and possibly birth, intended you.” 

Daisy understood him now ; for had she not that 
same afternoon been asked to assist im another 
elopement? Again she flushed, for no one had ever 
said to her before, in so many words, “ Daisy, I love 
you!” And they made her heart beat rapidly, 
for she felt their mysterious responsibility. She 
trembled lest she should excite Lord Penruddock as 
she had excited his sister, and she glanced round in 
the vague hope of seeing a friend. Her eyes fell on 
Gwylfa, quietly pursuing his usual way to the beach. 
She called him, and the old dog was soon at her 
side, eyeing Lord Penruddock suspiciously. His 
lordship hated the dog as he hated his master, 
remembering only his resistance to his will, and not 
his benefit. Daisy stooped over him, and Lord 
Penruddock impulsively stepped towards her. She 
started back, and Gwylfa growled ominously as he 
stood between them. 

“ My lord,” said Daisy, now really majestic as the 
queen he had called her, “I cannot do as you wish. 
If you are in earnest, I thank you for—for—your——” 

“Say love—devotion—worship!” broke in his 
lordship. 

“ But,” she continued, “I hope to live and die with 
the Pennants of Brynhafod, once also the Pennants 
of Craigavon. Good-bye, my lord.” 

Before he could answer she and Gwylfa had 
cleared the slight fence, and were in the road; and 
while he was blindly following, they had scaled a 
rocky path, and were out of sight. 

“T will have her, if I marry her before our tenants 
in the parish church!” he cried. “I never loved a 
girl so well before. I will even make my father 
consent. As to the Pennants, it shall go hard with 
them if they refuse. I shall go mad if they resist 
me. I am mad—idiotic—out of my mind, What 
would the world say? And what doIeare? What 
are all the women in all the countries I have visited 
—in all the eapitals of Europe—in all the vortex of 
society—to one Daisy ?” 

(To be continucd.) 
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THE COST OF COAL. 


BY MRS. G. LINNZUS BANKS. 


THAT! Gone! Is he really gone? 
Shall I never behold him more ? 
of? Ne’er hear again his manly tread 
On the bricks of our cottage floor, 
Or his blithe whistle so sharp and clear 
The bairnies would clap their hands to hear? 


Gone! It’s like a dreadful dream ! 
He was here scarce an hour ago; 

And now you say our Tom lies dead 
In the depths of the pit below! 

I cannot credit the tidings sore; 

I cannot think we shall meet no more! 


Oh, Nancy, lass! well may you weep 
For the brother you’ve lost to-day ; 
Tears should my burning eyeballs steep, 
But my heart seems turned to clay ; 

My very brain is numb as a stone— 
Can our Tom be killed, and we alone? 


Oh, Nance! if but my tears would dow, 
They might wash the ache from my heart; 
But only wives so widowed know 


| 


What it is to love and to part; 
To feel that the husband, cold and dead, 
Had paid with his blood for our daily Lread! 


“ Killed as the cage went down the shaft 
Through the snap of a faulty chain!” 
Mercy! how it comes crashing down 
On the top of my own poor brain! 
And every sense seems to reel and swim, 
To think of a world which holds not him! 


This morn, as he went off to work, 

He kissed both of his bairns and me 
Ah! little then thought he or I 

Of the parting that it would be! 
Yet little his bairnies seem to care, 
Or know, of their loss and my despair. 


Dead! deep down in the darksome pit, 
A wreck to be shut from my sight! 
Ah! what think folk in cheerful homes 
Of the cost of their fire and light! 
And thankful the wives of men may be 

Who work above ground in security, 
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CHAPTER TI. 

2 T had been a sultry July day, and though 
twilight was coming on it was only bring- 
ing darkness, not coolness, to the thirsty 
land. The long stretch of level road 
between the villages of Ashford and 
Branscombe gleamed in the dim light in 
almost interminable vista; and the dust, 
the accumulation of many rainless weeks, lay so 
thickly as to deaden the sound of the heavy tramping 
footsteps which occasionally passed. ‘The labourers 
were leaving their work, and making their way home, 
but probably it was not so much of his “ain fireside ” 
that each was thinking as of the bar of the “ Ring of 
Bells” at Ashford, or of the “Blue Dragon” at 
Branscombe, Now and then the loud rattle of a 
springless, empty cart, and the quick trot of horses 
eager for their stables, broke the silence, and called 
forth shrill remonstrances from the birds, who had 
just made themselves comfortable for the night in 
the dusty hedges. 

Unnoticed by the tired men, and quickly passed by 
the impatient horses, a donkey-cart was slowly going 
along the road towards Ashford. In the back of the 
cart were piled baskets covered with white sheets, 








which quite towered above the head of a boy of sixteen ! 


BROTHERS. 


who was on the seat infront. James Hudson’s em- 
ployment was a very prosaic one: he was taking 
clothes to the wash, or rather the donkey was, for 
James’s part was little more than that of a spectator. 
He was certainly established on the driving-seat, and 
held the rope-reins in his hands; but there his work 
ended. That the donkey’s proceedings could require 
any supervision would have been quite a new idea, 
both to that sedate animal and to James, The boy had 
taken his cap off, and his head was clearly defined 
against the white background of sheets and baskets. 
It was a beautiful face; one so unsuited to its humble 
surroundings that an artist who was passing turned 
to watch it, and then said to his companion, “ Some- 
one must have vivified a statue of a young Apollo, 
and then set it to drive adonkey-cart.” But though 
James Hudson’s face was beautiful in its purity of 
outline and refinement of expression, it had defects 
which the artist did not see, for they were just those 
that the twilight could best conceal. The veil of 
thought which hung over and deepened the large 
brown eyes harmonised well with nature’s hour of 
quiet ; but the land had earned the twilight rest by 
the busy life of the noonday, whereas there had not, 
as yet, been a noontide of energy in James’s life. 
His mouth, too, lacked that firm compression which is 
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‘* Little his bairnies seem to care, 
Or know, of their loss and my despair.” 
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an indication of “ the will to do and dare;” and he 
was small for his age, and he had a fragile look that 
gave no promise ofa strong manhood. 

The stars were shining overhead, and the lights in 
the cottage-windows of Ashford, before James Hudson 
and the donkey reached their destination, a small 
thatched cottage which stood a little apart from the 
other houses at the end of the village, ‘The cart, 
with its white load and listless driver, was almost 
the only moving object in the quiet street. The 
door of the “ Ring of Bells” stood wide open, and the 
fumes of beer and tobacco which escaped through it 
gave unpleasant evidence of the state of the atmos- 
phere within. The landlord was, as he expressed it, 
“creaming” the daily newspaper, for the benefit of 
his audience, the cream being largely diluted with his 
own comments and opinions. These last were of a red- 
hot Republican nature, for Mr. Gedge prided himself 
on “ opening the minds” of his rustic customers. 

Mr. Gedge happened to be locking out of the 
window as James Hudson passed, and jerking his 
thumb in the direction the equipage was taking, he 
said, “ Now, my friends, there’s an instance of what 
I’ve been saying. In a few years, if I’m not very 
much mistaken, the boy who is sitting in that ram- 
shackle thing will be driving his carriage and pair.” 

This assertion was too much for Mr. Gedge’s 
auditors, in spite of their profound faith in his pre- 
science, and it was greeted by an incredulous laugh. 

“Eh, you may laugh!” angrily resumed the 
landlord, “but there’s intellect in that lad, and 
intellect will rise to the surface nowadays, whether 
it’s in the son of a dook or the son of a cobbler.” 

“The intelleck ’ull have to be a mighty strong ’un 
if it’s to heave up that soft lump James Hudson,” 
growled one of the men. 

“That ‘soft lump,’ my man,” said Mr. Gedge, 
turning to the speaker, “conceals the fire of genius, 
which only needs an electric spark to set it blazing.” 

As no one understood this, it was allowed to pass 
without any objection being raised; and Mr. Gedge 
looked round the room with a triumphant air, feeling 
that he had said rather a neat thing. Then, thinking 
that he could now afford to be generous, he continued 
in an apologetic tone, “ Perhaps I ought to have told 
you that Miss Baird has taken him up, and we all 
know what that means.” 

“How were I to know that?” replied the former 
objector. “Miss Baird can put James Hudson or 
any one else she likes inside of a carriage and pair; 
but talk of an intelleck !” and with an expression of 
supreme scorn the speaker pushed back his chair, 
whilst Mr. Gedge observed that it was time to be 
shutting up for the night. 

Miss Baird, of the Lodge, Branscombe, was a very 
rich woman; but it was not until she had lived for 
some time in Branscombe that her neighbours began 
to realise that fact. There was nothing about herself 
or her house which gave the impression of affluence ; 





and no one could have divined that the little middle- 
aged lady, whose clothes always looked rather the 
worse for wear, was a veritable “fairy godmother.” 
But by this time the fairy’s power was known, and her 
name had become a kind of talisman in the district. 
Her generosity was not indiscriminating and care- 
less, an open hand from which any one might pluck 
benefits. Charity of this kind too often renders 
poverty more hopeless, by destroying self-dependence; 
but Miss Baird tried to help her neighbours by en- 
abling them to help themselves. If amongst her 
middle-class friends she met with a clever boy chafing 
under the knowledge of capabilities which he had no 
means of developing, it was her delight to provide 
the good education which is now almost essential to 
a man’s success in the world; and amongst her 
humbler neighbours it was always to those who were 
trying to “better themselves” that her assistance was 
most gladly given. Many were Miss Baird’s grateful 
correspondents, and from many lands came the echo 
of her good deeds; and she took as much interest 
in the ill-spelt effusion of the young farmer who 
wrote to his “deer frend and benefaktur” from a 
log hut in an American forest, asin the successes of 
the rising barrister who was talked of as the future 
Lord Chancellor. 

Thus it will be seen that in addition to great pos. 
sessions and great generosity Miss Baird had 
“notions,” and these latter were what her female re- 
lations alluded to when they said, with a mysterious 
glance at each other, “ Poor dear Henrietta, you know, 
isalittle peculiar.” On one memorable occasion a 
deputation of these anxious relatives waited on 
“Henrietta ” to implore her to mend her ways, and be 
peculiar no longer; but instead of making promises of 
amendment, Miss Baird had the audacity to endeavour 
to justify her past performances and future intentions. 
She said, “ My dear people, I am sorry you should 
have taken so much trouble about me, because I am 
afraid it is impossible for me to say that I will do 
what you ask. You complain that I live too simply 
for my means, and do not keep a carriage, and that 
my money is spent on expensive whims. Now, I will 
relieve your minds by telling you I am perfectly 
happy; that I don’t deny myself any comfort I may 
require; and that if I were obliged to live any life 
but a simple one I should be miserable. As for the 
carriage, all the places I care to go to lie within 
walking distance of my house; and Iam sure you will 
not urge that question when I tell you it is my firm 
conviction that my not keeping a carriage has saved 
two lives, for both my dog and myself are inclined 
to be stout. Then, as to the way in which I spend 
my money, I frankly tell you that I hope always to 
spend it on ‘whims. My idea of doing good to my 
fellow-creatures is to make useful men and women of 
them, and teach them to do good in their generation. 
I don’t say that hospitals and life-boats are not 
excellent things, but they don’t interest mo. and the 
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work I have chosen does; so you see, after all, I am 
only pleasing myself, and you may be quite comfort- 
able about me.” 

The female relations departed discomfited; and 


Miss Baird instantly sat down to make arrangements | 


for indulging in another “ whim.” 

One source of self-congratulation amongst this 
obstinate woman’s belongings was that within the 
last few years they had persuaded her to engage a 
“companion; ” but perhaps if they had known that 
Miss Baird had not yielded because she wanted a 
companion, but because she saw that poor lonely 


Mary Montague was sadly in want of a home, they | 


would not have been sotriumphant. Though far from 
being interesting, Miss Montague had truthfully ad- 
vertised that she was “wishful to make herself agree- 
able,” and in course of time she became almost as 
necessary to Miss Baird as a safety-valve is to a steam- 


engine, A good deal of superfluous energy was blown | 


off in the long conversations which began by Miss 
Baird saying, “Mary, my dear, I wish to ask your 
opinion.” 

As Miss Montague was never known to have an 
opinion, this form of speech might have been con- 
sidered rather inappropriate; but the plans which 
were then unfolded were frequently found to be un- 


advisable ; and “ asking Mary’s opinion,” or, in other | 
words, putting vague ideas into commonplace lan- | 


guage, had a very disenchanting effect, and was often 
the means of preventing Miss Baird’s philanthropy 
from running wild, 

There was, however, one exception to Miss Baird’s 


general rule; one of her “protégés” had not as yet | 


shown that desire to make the most of opportunities 
which was 80 distinguishing a mark of the others; 
and yet, strangely enough, this black sheep of the 
flock was the one on which most thought and affection 
was expended; and Miss Baird’s hopes and fears 
most often dwelt on the future of her washerwoman’s 
son, James Hudson. 
To be continued. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 

78. What proof have we that it was usual to build 
houses on the walls of Eastern cities ? 

79. Which is the first parable mentioned in the 
| Bible ? 
| 80. Why was it Judas objected to the use of the 
| ointment of spikenard upon Jesus’ feet, but wished 
| it rather to be sold for the poor? 
| 81. In Luke xiv, 8—10, our blessed Lord sets forth 
| the blessing of humility. Quote a similar passage 
| from the Old Testament. 

82. Quote a passage in which it is stated that the 
Medes were a people of so strict integrity as not to 
be bribed with gold or silver. 

83. Where is it mentioned that water was so scarce 
that it had to be bought with money? 

84, Why was it Herod desired so much to see 
Jesus? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 176. 

66. “Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring 
us unto Christ that we might be justified by faith; 
but after that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster” (Gal. iii, 24, 25). 

67. “A loaf of bread, and a good piece of flesh, and 
a flagon of wine” (1 Chron. xvi. 3). 

68. “ Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy 
| salvation, and hast not been mindful of the rock of 
thy strength, therefore shalt thou plant pleasant 
plants, and shall set it with strange slips” (Isaiah 
xvii. 10). 

69. Mention is made of posts being sent by kings 
with letters to various parts of the country (2 Chron. 
xxx. 6; Esther viii, 14; and Jer. li. 31). 

70. “Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows, 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
| the world” (James i. 27), 














GUIDE US, 


UIDE us, O Lord! Thou, Lord, hast said, 
dv That we who fain would win to Thee 
% Not the broad, well-worn track must 
tread, 
But narrow must our pathway be. 
Guide us, O Lord! 


Guide us, O Lord! Thy only way 
Unto Thy rest, the world’s gay flowers 
May hide, till, even in the day, 
An erring wanderer’s way is ours, 
Guide us, O Lord! 


Guide us, O Lord! the shades of night 
Full oft the sought-for path will hide ; 


O LORD! 


In sorrow’s gloom, unless Thy light 
Be with us, what our steps shall guide? 
Guide us, O Lord! 


Guide us, O Lord! unless Thy hand 
Help on aright our weary feet, 
How shall our hearts the lures withstand 
Of ways that seem more smooth and sweet ? 
Guide us, O Lord! 


Guide us, O Lord! Thou know’st how blind 
Our eyes are, Lord! Thy paths to see! 
Unless Thon lead, oh, who shall find 
The blesséd way that leads to Thee? 
Guide us, O Lord! 
W. C. Bennett. 
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heart thy throne! 


from every harm ; 
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Yet oh! forget thou not, dear, the mother who hath | The tried friends of thy childhood, that 


stilled 


Thy baby cries upon her breast, and thy young heart 


hath filled 


With early thoughts of Him, without whose blessing 


all is nought, 


nd walk t in i Tis ord hath | A 
And walk thou ever in the ways His ‘holy word hath | The pangs that our first parent brought on women 


taught, 
my 


voices bless 


The name of her who reared them in paths of holi- 


ness ; 


And thou shalt see thy daughters take life’s most 


solemn vow, 
Before God’s sacred altar, as I have seen thee now. 


Farewell, my best and dearest, loved daughter of my | 


heart, 


Thine husband waits for thee within, and thou and 


I must part; 

Yet oh! although another on thy love hath now first 
claim, 

I charge thee ever hold thou dear thy fond old 
mother’s name, 


Mine eyes with tears are filling, yet *tis not, child, 
with grief, 

But that mine o’ercharged mother-heart would fain 
find some relief ; " 


Then shall thine husband praise thee, thy children’s 


| 


| 


tt; 

thou must 
leave to-day, 

Thou knowest wetl—but ah, the future, who of us 


can say ? 


Take, take thy mother’s blessing! for since for thee 
she bore 


evermore, 

No sorrow hast thou ‘caused her, no bitter heart- 
wrung tear, 

But dutiful and good hast grown in promise year 
by year. 


God shield thee, God protect thee, God bless thee, 
darling mine! : 

The holy flame that fills a mother’s. heart shall soon 
be thine; 

I yield thee to another, yet I know ’tis for the best, 

The nestling when its wings are grown must leave 
the parent nest. 


God speed thee, O my dear one! and may thy bridal 
flowers 

Be emblems of the blossoms that wait thy wedded 
hours ; 

And may the golden sun-ray that gilds thy soft brown 
hair, 

Be token that is heard on high thy loving mother’s 
prayer ! AsTuEyY H. BaLpwin. 








THE LOVE OF 
EY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., RECTOR OF 
III.—EVIDENCES OF HIS LOVE. 


** Behold, I will make them . 


EAS ESOHE measure of Christ’s love to us is 
as the Father’s love to Christ; and 
in all the manifestations of that love 
it is marvellously great and wonder- 





derful love.” Thus far have we proceeded in 
these papers; and now we are to consider the 
“evidences of His love.’ Some of these we con- 
sidered in our last—the tears shed over the grave 
of Lazarus—tears of friendship; the yet more 
anxious tears, shed over Jerusalem—tears of com- 
passionate love; the yet more bitter tears, the 
“great drops of blood,” tears of agony; and the 
bitterest tears of all, upon the Cross. ‘These, all 
these, were evidences of His love toward us; but 
our present topic is the evidences of His love in 
us, and through us, to the world outside. Demon- 
stration is outward proof, and human conviction 
comes of such evidences and proofs. The people 
of Israel were ‘“‘made to know” that Moses had 


fully kind; it is, in fact, “the won-- 


- . to know that I have loved thee.”—ReEv. iii. 9. 





been with God in the mount, not because he said | 


so, or that they were told it was so, but because 


' fering from an organised opposition—the “ syna- 


CHRIST. 


ST. OLAVE'S, SOUTHWARK. 


Moses’ face shone with the brightness of Jehovah’s 
countenance. Such also were the marks and evi- 
dences by which the disciples of our Lord were 
known after the descent of the Spirit; for although 
they still continued to be regarded as “‘ unlearned 
and ignorant men,” yet there were evidences which 
so commended them to the people that “ they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus” 
(Acts iv. 15). Something like to this is the mean- 
ing of the text, the promise of God to His people, 
that in the eyes of the ungodly world “I will make 
them to know that I have loved thee.” 

‘These words were addressed to the Church of 
Philadelphia—the best of all the scven. That 
Church had obtained a goodly reputation. An 
‘open door” of faith and usefulness was set before 
it, and it was not shut. The members of that 
Church had continued true to the Word of God. 
and had not denied His name; and this was all 
the more commendable because just at this very 
time they were under strong temptation, and sul- 
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gogue of Satan” being in their midst, hard by the 
Chureh of God, and perhaps intermingled with it. 
The evil element vexed the soul of the righteous 


\ 
ones, taunted them, and became as a thorn in their | 


sides; waiting for their halting or downfall, and 
hoping to crush out the spirit of love and fidelity 
to their Lord. A Churck or individual believer 
under such circumstances is peculiarly tried, and 
would need much help and sympathy to uphold 
them, with the powers of evil so terribly near, 


with the tares—and hurtful tares too—so freely | 


intermingled, and with influences around alto- 
gether out of harmony with the spirit of true 
godliness, and tending rather to weaken a Church’s 
faith than to strengthen or enlarge it. 

Such was the spiritual condition of that true. 
hearted Church of Philadelphia. 


and unremitting in its hold of Christ, and in re- 
sistance to the evil leaven—will have proofs of 
Christ’s protection and regard, and demonstrative 
evidences of His love. .And here is the promise 
in the text. Literally rendered, the verse reads 
thus :—‘‘ Behold, I give (&i5wu:) of the synagogue 


of Satan, who profess themselves to be Jews and | 


they are not, but do lie: behold, I will make 
(roqow) them that they shall come, and shall 
worship before thy feet.” Here is a promise of 
triumphs and trophies from the very camp of the 
enemy—submission, subjection, homage, acknow- 
ledgment, on the part of those that had opposed 
themselves, and this because they cannot help 
themselves ; they are compelled to own that “God 
is in you of a truth,” and thus the promise is made 
good— Because thou hast kept the word of My 


patience, I also will keep thee from the hour of | 
reassurance of | 
His love, that He will not leave His people, nor | 


temptation.” It is the blessed 
cause their adversary to triumph over them, nor 
permit the enemies of God to rejoice. “ Rejoice 
not against me, O mine enemy: when I sit in 
darkness, God the Lord shall be a light unto me” 
(Micah vii. 8). To such the impatient cry, “ How 
long ? O Lord, how long?” will be answered soon. 
The sweetest vengeance is when the foes of Christ 
are turned to God—‘ The sons also of them that 
afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee; and 
all they that despised thee shall bow themselves 
down at the soles of thy feet; and they shall call 
thee, The city of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy 
One of Israel” (Isa. lx. 14). 

This is, indeed, the character of God’s dealings 
with His Church and people everywhere; such 
has ever been His way—“ Them that honour me, 
I will honour.” Faithful soldiers shall be honoured 
with conquests and triumphs. God will ever 
manifest Himself to His own, and will also mani- 
fest them to others. Thus God laid the greater 
honour on the “more excellent 


a 
Now, 2 stead: 
fastness like this—so unfaltering, so consistent | 


sacrifice” of | 


| Abel; and the voice of Abel’s blood was proof 
| of his acceptance before God. God proved His 
love to Noah in saving him and his, while all else 
perished. Lot was delivered out of the midst of 
the overthrow. Abraham had the mark of God’s 
selection and approval set upon him. While 
Joseph’s brethren indulged in envyings, and 
jealousies, and plots, and intrigues against their 
brother, God was bringing all to pass, as in the 
| famous dreams; and Joseph’s sheaf stood upright, 
and all the rest bowed themselves before it; and 
| the sun, and the moon, and the eleven stars, did 
obeisance unto him. The very promises of God, 
that stir up envy all the more, will, ere long, be 
literally fulfilled. “I will make them to know that 
| I have loved theé,” will be as significantly proved 
as were the providences of God to Israel -in 
Egypt. So was if also in Hannah’s song, “The 
barren hath borne seven; and she that hath many 
children is waxed feeble” (1 Sam. ii. 5). The 
Church of God has often been as Mordecai, the 
| poor despised Jew at the gate, and the world as 
| Haman, the proud enemy of God’s people; but 
| soon shall the Lord alter their positions—* He- 
hath put down the mighty from their seats, and 
exalted them of low degree” (Luke i. 52). Daniel 
and the three brethren shall be manifested among 
the captives, and God will give proofs to the 
king, whereby they shall be lifted up. His pro- 
mise is ever sure, and He will bring it to pass. 
The afflicted Church will rise, as the ark upon the 
deluge; will abide unconsumed in the furnace 
heat; and will emerge from the “ scornful won- 
der” of a scoffing world, a “ glorious Church.” 
| The enemies of the Lord shall be as the stubble 
before the wind, “the angel of the Lord scatter- 
ing them.” Such, again, are these promises of 
God—* Shall not God avenge His own elect. ..? 
I tell you that He will avenge them speedily” 
‘(Luke xviii. 7, 8). And, “No weapon that ‘is 
formed against thee shall prosper. ... This*is 
the heritage of the servants of the Lord” (Isa, 
liv. 17). And, yet again, “ Though ye have lien 
among the pots [as the people of Israel under 
Pharaoh} yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow 
| gold” (Ps. Ixviii. 13). There is the redemption 
time for God’s people. when the captivity of 
; Babylon shall be restored, and the world shall 
| be made to know that God hath loved us. 
The love of Christ is as a fountain of waters; it 
| will and must break forth, and manifest itself. 
Thus God proves Himself to each individual soul, 
as to the Psalmist—“ All my springs are in Thee ” 
(Ps. Ixxxvii. 7). These living waters it is impos- 
sible to restrain. The well may be embanked or 
bricked up, but the waters will flow for all that, 
and will manifest themselves. The food of the 
soul will be supplied. and the world will wonder 
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as to whence and how it is conveyed. “Hath | Indeed, to each and all of these Churches of Asia 
any man brought him aught to eat?” And the | the Spirit declares the signs and tokens by which 
ready answer is ever present to us—‘I have | God will make them known, here and hereafter, to 
meat to eat that ye know not of.” The source is | be His. To the Church of Ephesus, “ To him that 
hidden, and to the world unknown; but the result | overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life” 
is manifest, that we live thereby; and the life, and | (ii. 7); to the Church of Smyrna, “ I will give thee 
love, and power of the soul, are sustained against | a crown of life” (ii. 10); to the Church of Per- 
all odds and hindrances to thecontrary. It is like | gamos, “'The hidden manna, the white stone, and 
the fire burning against the wall, as in the Inter- | in the stone a new name written” (ii. 17); tothe 
preter’s House, in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” for | Church of Thyatira, “I will give him the morning 
although the waters were poured plentifully and | star” (ii. 28); to the Church of Sardis, “ White 
continually upon it to extinguish it, yet the fire | raiment” (iii. 5); to the Church of Philadelphia, 
burned all the more -brightly; and it was dis- | “I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
covered that at the other side another hand | the name of the city of my God, and I will write 
poured oil upon that burning fire, and this was | upon him my new name” (iii. 12); and to the 
the secret source of its life and vigour, which | Church of Laodicea (though it but little deserved 
““many waters could not quench.” the favour), the crown and climax of all true 
God thus manifests His people, and makes known | glory, “To him that overcometh will I grant to 
His might and His power in them and by them. | sit with Me in My throne, as I also overcame, 
Be comforted, ye weak ones! You may have but | and am set down with My Father in His 
little sympathy, or none at all, in your work, in | throne” (iii. 21). 
your homes, in society; yea, even severer mea- Thus does God manifest His work, and openly 
sures may be tried against you. But, know this, | declare His people, and give proof, by sign and 
you are in the right; hold fast, and God will make | token, to an ungodly world, that He loveth His 
your enemies to know that He loveth you, as in | own—“TI will make them to know that I have 
the case of this very Church of Philadelphia.’ loved thee.” 








PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


BY tHE REV W. M. STATHAM. 


° MEDICINES. 


ie youcarry all these remedies about | prefer negro lady-doctors. Excuse my predilection, 

with you, Mrs. Nostrum? Certainly, | which is irresistible for European pharmacy. And 
f you say; for there is always aneed | now to address myself to the point, dear Mrs. N. 

LBs */ for something of a medicinal charac- | Do you not think that, to put it mildly, we are 
Baie ter, either for Self or Co., Co. being, | rather over-medicined? I was most agreeably 
I suppose, friends you visit, or companions in | surprised this very week, when a doctor was con- 
journeying? And you would as soon think of | sulted concerning youthful indisposition, to hear 
going without your purse as without your little | him say, “Keep clear of medicine; learn to do 
medicine-case, Mrs. N.2 Well, I cannot say that | without medicine; get the digestion right again 
amateur doctors are to my mind at all, especially | without medicine; there is nothing more injurious 
feminine ones. Excuse. me—of course present | than repeated returns to medicine. Use cold 
company is always excepted. But just as I | baths, and brown bread sort of diet, and plenty of 
believe that English peop!e almost invariably eat | exercise, but avoid medicine!” I could see legibly 
too much, so I believe that they ‘‘medicine” too | enough on the child-patient’s face, “ Bless his 
much, if I may coin a verb for the occasion. I | heart!” accompanied by a smile of surprise; and 
have read somewhere that the South Sea Islanders | for myself I could only wish personally that I had 
speak of their healers as medicine-men, but I am | been born a little later. That was not the motto 
not aware that they talk about medicine-women; | of the old family doctors when I played at tops; 
perhaps, however, they do. It may be that they | quite other than that. The medical men of my 
are visited with a modified form of the genus, not | day had a genius for making medicine as nasty 
so lovely to look upon—present company not ex- | as possible, to let you know that it was medi- 
cepted now—as we are privileged to have in fair- | cine; and it was thought to be efficacious in the 
complexioned England. I am in favour of eman- | measure of its nauseousness ; moreover, in those 
cipation, certainly, despite Thomas Carlyle and | days they charged by medicine—so many draughts, 
his remarks on swarmery, but I should not, so many boxes of pills. Oh, what stately rows of 
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bottles I have seen on the old paternal mantel-shelf, 
with big white labels round the black mixtures, 
like clerical Geneva bands! But now all that is 
altered; and certainly, after imbibing those bygone 
draughts, it is uncommonly unpleasant to find that 
it was alla huge mistake. Oh, beloved doctor of 
to-day, would that your head could just have 
peeped into the time-honoured nurseries of yester- 
day, and that you could have whispered, ‘ Avoid 
medicine!” However, reforms are better late than 
never, that is if they are good reforms, because 
you can re-form or give new shape to a thing for 
the worse as well as for the better. It would be 
utterly impossible to tell how many constitutions 
have been impaired, how many digestions ruined, 
how many complexions spoiled, and how many 
purses emptied, through medicine. What is that 
you say, Mrs. N.—that a stitch in time saves 
nine, and that the right medicine quickly taken 
averts danger? Very likely. I quite believe all 
that. But in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
where is the danger? and what is the emergency 
of the case? Medicine is often the precursor of 
after misery ; and the poor constitution has to pay 
dearly for its medicinal fillip. The wiser philosophy 
of the present day is gradually delivering us from 
these potent perils. I admire women with a mis- 
sion, when it is a good one; and I am not the least 
inclined to take up some novelistic sneers at earnest 
women. All honour to their fidelity to truth, and 
to their devotion to piety and philanthropy in their 
manifest care for the poor and the needy. But 
the medicine-mission I object to. First of all, 
women know very little indeed about the matter. 
They have had a surface-reading of some medical 
treatises, and just know an anodyne from a stimu- 
lant, but very little more. Moreover, their 
enthusiasm in this medicine direction counteracts 
the wise philosophy of my good friend the doctor. 
He gives medicine with a minus, they would give 
it with a plus. As he is avery unwise man who 
trys to be his own optician (may, indeed, injure 
his own precious eyesight for ever), or to be his 
own lawyer, so, to put it mildly, he is also unwise 
—I have used restraint in this expression—who 
tries to be his own doctor. Ten to one but the 
injury he thinks to be in his heart is in his diges- 
tion, and that the supposed biliousness is a want 
of that self-same article. How many a doctor has 
to say, ‘‘ My dear sir, the ship wanted lightening, 
and you have weighted her with more ballast ; she 
wanted less way on her, and you have put up the 





topsails.” ‘“ Avoid physic "—that is the motto I 
would give to the rising generation; middle-aged 
persons have got into the way of it, and can’t get 
out of it; they carry about with them wherever 
they go their favourite pills, as the old medizvalists 
carried amulets. It is all very well, you say, 
Mrs. N., but there are cases in which wonderful 
recoveries have been the result of your admirable 
specifics. Possibly; but how many coaches have 
you upset? that is the question from my point of 
view. I object to this rush at the poor babies and 
the semi-invalids. It isn't fair. The demand to 
“take something” for your indisposition is, for 
the most part, given you in your teens. Dear old 
Abernethy hated much medicine. When a lady 
visitor called with her dear boy, and commenced 
with a wordy torrent of this kind—“ He is terribly 
out of order, doctor; I’ve been giving him some 
gentian-root for breakfast, and a light powder 
before dinner, and some castor-oil before bed, and a 
little ipecacuanha in the middle of the night—and 
—and what else, Bobby, my dear?” “ Madam,” 
said the laconic doctor, “if you will put your 
tongue tw and Bobby will put his out we shall get 
on better.” Poor Bobby! I have no doubt that 
he was delivered from medicine, and had a happier 
time of it, for some little while at all events. 
“ Fearfully and wonderfully’? are we made, and 
Nature has a self-righting power within her; there 
is a kind of vis-medicatrix in the physical frame. 
Treat the body kindly; let as much pure air as 
possible get to the lungs, and as much fresh water 
as possible be applied to the flesh, and as much 
healthy exercise as duty permits be given to the 
muscles, and as early resting and early rising as 
circumstances allow be afforded for the recruitment 
of the brain, and then medicine will bea very avoid- 
able affair. I am quite aware, my dear Mrs. 
Nostrum, that some of your specifics do very little 
harm, if they do not do very much good; and I 
have only‘had this “ Private and Confidential” with 
you for the good of mon ami the general public. 
People invest as much annually in physicas would 
give a park to every large town, fountains to every 
great thoroughfare, public libraries to every lead- 
ing centre of population, and baths and wash- 
houses for the entire people. In avoiding medicine 
the gain would more than negative in the avoid- 
ance of harm, it would be positive in increased 
facilities for the general health and well-being of 
England. The money spent in needless medicines 
would materially reduce the National Debt. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


SCRIPTURE STORIES, TstrD 


Chapter to be read—Genesis iv., part of. 
Say ASHE First Famiry. (Read 1,2.) Have 
OX seen Adam and Eve turned out of Eden. 
4 Was there any hope given them ? (iii. 15.) 
@ (9 Would often long for the seed to be 
«/< born who should conquer the devil, 
their enemy. Now a baby born to Eve—the first 
baby ever born in the world—what a joy to them! 
How they would praise God for the gift! To what 






had Adam given names? Must now name his child. ' 


What namewas given? Cain—meaning same as our 

Theodore—a gift of God. Perhaps this son would 

prove the Saviour. Then another son given— 
bel. How happy the parents would be in their 

chil 

3ut what would they be warned against? Disobe- 


v7 


God. What were their occupations? (ver. 2.) So 
this little family lived on in peace and happiness. 
If. Tue Fresr Sacririce. 


aceept his worship? Something more required. 


There must be a sacrifice—an atonement for sin, | 
God had said man should surely die; not only death | 
of body, but everlasting in hell. How could man be | 


forgiven? God must keep His word, but some one, 
sinless, might-die instead of man. But long time 


before this sinless One would be sent (who was He?) ; 


therefore God would have man to offer up something 
harmiess, sinless, to teach him of the sinless one who 


should come and die for him. An animal done no 


sin,’ therefore man was to kill an animal—a lamb— 
and his sia should be forgiven. (2) Thanksgiving. 
What other kind of offerings are there? What have 
we to thank God for? What has He given us? So 
delight to give back to Him of His good gifts, Re- 
nind of harvest festivals—flowers and fruit solemnly 
ofored up in token of thanksgiving. So in times of 
Jews cakes of flour, oil, &c., were to be offered (Lev. 
vii. 12). Therefore, see, were two distinct kinds of 
sacrifice, both ordered by God, both to be offered up: 
lamb for atonement to obtain forgiveness of sin; 
fruits of earth for thanksgiving. 

Now the two young men bring their offerings. 
What does Abel bring? Picture the scene: the 


in 





lamb, unresisting, led along, the best of the firstlings, | 
ts prime; the altar built, the lamb killed, its | 


DQ, wa 


blood 


confe 


hed; Abel solemnly presenting it to God, 





way had made his peace with God. What does Cain 


dren ; how happy the children playing together! 


Cience caused the fall; they must be taught to obey 


(Read 3—7.) (1) | 
Atonement. Remind of life in Paradise. What had | 
man to give God. Which day was set apart for | 
worship? But now man has sinned, will God still | 


ing his sin, praying for forgiveness, would go | 
away happy, with conscience at rest, because in right | 


Serres. No. 6. CAIN AND ABEL. 


| bring? Why fruits? Is it not right? Yes; 
| thanksgiving right. But what must come first? 

He has not asked for forgiveness; not brought the 

atonement first; therefore is rejected. 

| Practical. How then are we to be accepted with 
| God? Must always begin with confession of sin, 
asking for forgiveness, pleading the blood of Christ, 
thus will obtain pardon, and then may offer up 
praises and thanksgivings acceptable to God (Heb. 
xiii. 12). 

III. Tue First Murper. (Read 8—15.) With 
whom was Cain angry first? Now, what is his 
| feeling to his brother? Jealousy soon leads him on 
to anger; then to murder. What an awful scene— 
the first murder! Bad enough to live in ill-will and 
| jealousy; but to kill a brother—one of only four 
people in the world! How must Adam and Eve 
have felt? This their first-born son, who would, they 
, hoped, bruise the serpent’s head, proves one of his 
allies. What a dark sad day! 

Now God questions Cain. What does He ask? 
How does Cain answer? Tells a lie; adds sin to 
sin. Can he hope to deceive God? 
punished? Not allowed to stay at home; is to be a 
wanderer over the earth; and the earth should not 
yield her increase to him. How did Cain take his 
punishment? What was he afraid of? So how did 
God show mercy to him? ‘We don’t know what the 
mark was, but it was some visible protection. 

IV. Practicau Lessons. (1) The way of salvation. 
Cain chose his own way, and was rejected. One only 
way appointed: acceptance through the blood of 
Christ. Must come confessing sin, pleading that 
blood, or shall come in vain (Eph. i. 7). (2) The sin 
of jealousy. A most common and deadly sin. Caused 
Joseph’s brothers to sell him. Made Saul hate 
David, and the chief priest hate Christ. Boys at 
school in danger of it, when another gets prize, <c. 
Must watch against and pray against. (3) One sin 
leads to another. Trace the steps in Cain’s sin— 
jealousy, hatred, murder, lying. Therefore avoid 
beginnings of sin. (4) God’s judgment mixed with 
| mercy. So always—always gives the sinner hope. 
| Surely we shall try not to offend such a loving God. 


| 
| 
| 


How is he 


Questions to be answered. 
1. What are the two kinds of sacrifice ? 
2. Which sacrifice must be offered first, and why ? 
| 8. What was Cain's first sin? What other sins 
| followed ? 
4, What was Cain’s punishment ? 
5. How was Abel’s sacrifice a type ? 
6. Name four practical lessons to be learned. 
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THE ISLAND OF 
BY THE REV. THOMAS JACKSON, 
i IMONG what may be called the cu- 


riosities of sacred literature none is 
more fascinating and attractive than 
the investigation of the scientific 
attainments and the religious know- 
ledge of the families of the world 
during the ages that preceded their dispersion 
from the plain of Shinar. Concerning these re- 
mote periods of history we are surrounded with 
an impenetrable gloom, while ‘at the same time 
we may confidently presume, that the kingdoms 
of Chaldea, Phoenicia, Persia, Hindostan, Egypt, 
and China, had, long before the time of Herodotus 
—who is the only author who gives us reliable 
information concerning any of them—been in pcs- 
session of arts, sciences, and religious establish- 
ments; and, although widely separated from each 





PHILA, 


M.A.,. PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S, AND 


other, seem to have derived from some common | 


origin their knowledge of astronomy, practical 
geometry, their highly-finished systems of instru- 
mental music, their information concerning the 


| special and peculiar power was exhibited. 


immortality of the soul and a future state of reward | 


and punishment, of the existence of malignant 
beings especially hostile to man, of the future in- 
carnation of a divine personage, and of sacramental 
observances both of thanksgiving and lustration, 
all pointing to the existence of a prophetic revela- 
tion in the possession of the immediate descendants 


IN EGYPT. 


RECTOR OF STOKE NEWINGTON, 


tion of the most awful mysteries of the Egyptian 
mythology. ‘So holy was the place,” says Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, “that no one was permitted 
to visit it without express permission ; and it was 
fancied that no bird would fiy over, nor fish 
swim near this consecrated ground.” The word 
“mystery” is derived from a Greek root which 
signifies to close the mouth, it therefore implies 
silence and reserve. Osiris, an Egyptian deity, 
was the centre of a series of occult rites and 
opinions, and his votaries never divulged them. 
Even Herodotus—who as a Greek might have 
been supposed indifferent to such matters—when- 
ever he alludes to the god seruples to write his 
name. His office in Egyptian mythology was to 


| judge the dead, and to rule over that kingdom of 


heaven where the souls of the good repose in ever- 
lasting happiness: he weighed as in a baiance the 
deeds of the departed. But it is in his character 
as the impersonation of the divine love that his 
“He 
appeared,” says Wilkinson, “on earth to benefit 
mankind, and after having performed the duties 
he had come to fulfil, and fallen a sacrifice to 
Typho the evil principle, who was at length over- 
come by his influence, after his leaving the world 


| he rose again to a new life, and became the judge 


of Noah, and contradicting the theory that man has | 
| from sin, obtained in his name, which they then 


been in a state of uninterrupted progress from 
patriarchal to the present times. 
on the contrary, appears to have been one of alter- 


His condition, | 


of mankind in a future state. The dead also, after 
having passed their final ordeal and been absolved 


took, the blessings of eternal felicity. This very 


| remarkable analogy to the office sustained by our 


nate clevation and depression—intervals of high | 


civilisation being succeeded by those of ignorance 
and barbarism, and lands which were formerly 
crowded with magnificent cities now left either 
entirely without population or only inhabited by 
a handful of families scarcely above the level of the 
beasts that perish. A striking illustration of this 
view is presented by the island of Phila—the sacred 
Philze—situated on a calm and noble reach of the 
majestic river Nile, sleeping like an enchanted 
nymph on the sunlit waters.* 
it,” says Mr. Bartlett, ‘a graceful columnar build- 
ing, of the later style of Egyptian art, on a bold 
and massive foundation, looks down from amidst 
clusters of palms upon the water—one of those 
combinations rather like the creation of a painter's 
fancy than an actual scene.” ‘‘ The approach to 
the island is,” says Miss Martineau, “ fantastic 
and impish,” impressed with a strange unearthly 


wildness, fitted to be the theatre for the exhibi- 


* See Bartlett’s “‘ Nile Boat; or, Glimpses of the Laud of 
Egypt.” 


«On approaching | 


Saviour may induee some to think that the 
Egyptians, being aware of the promises of His 
coming, had anticipated the event, and intro- 
duced that mystery into their religious system.” 
This is a far more probable explanation of the 
mysterious doctrines concerning Osiris than that 
which attributes them to the spontaneous inven- 
tion of the Egyptian priesthood. It also furnishes 
an adequate reason why his reputed sepulchre was 
held in such reverential awe. It mattered little 
to a Theban devotee whether he was really buried 
there or not, any more than it matters to a pious 
pilgrim at some cathedral in France or Italy how 
many other altars show a skull of St. John the 
Baptist or a fragment of the true Cross. ‘ This 
sepulchre,” says Diodorus, “is revered by all the 
priests throughout Egypt, and three hundred and 
sixty cups are filled daily with milk by priests ex- 
pressly appointed for this purpose, who, calling 
on the names of the gods, utter a solemn lamen- 
tation, wherefore the island can only be approached 
by the priests; and the most solemn oath taken 
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by the inhabitants of the Thebaid is to swear by 
Osiris who lies buried in Phile.”’* 

Associated with Osiris, both in prerogatives and 
rites, are Isis and Horus. The pictures represent- 
ing the sacrifice and worship offered to this sort of 
trinity are so numerous and varied, and the mys- 
terious meanings of them so difficult to make out, 
that we shall not waste time in trying to solve 
them, merely stating that Isis was supposed to be 
the same as Neith, the Athene of the Acropolis at 
Athens, who was universally acknowledged to have 
had an Egyptian origin. One of her statues bore 
the inscription, “I am all that has been or that shall 
be, and no mortal has hitherto taken off my veil.” 
Other writers consider that Neith was a separate 
deity, and that Isis was the goddess of corn and 
harvest, the representative of the female part in 
generation and production. Reverting to the 
island of Philz itself, when the traveller sees it 
at a little distance, from a boat, or from the opposite 
bank of the Nile, it appears surpassingly beautiful; 
but the vision vanishes as soon as the shore is 
reached. Long after the original temples had 
fallen into decay, a village of low mud-built hovels 
was erected on the spot. The ruins of these still 
remain, covered with tangled vegetation, and full 
of pitfalls, rendering it almost impossible to walk 
about. The courts and propylea of the Temple 
of Isis are according to the usual Egyptian type, 
but much smaller than the remains at Carnac and 
Luxor. In the wall of what may be called the 
Eastern holy of holies, there is a secret staircase, 
which leads into two or three small dark rooms. 
Many affirm that these chambers were the private 
treasury of the priests, or that they were connected 
with some occult rites; while it is conjectured that 
they were also prisons, where offenders against 
the grandeur of the sacerdotal hierarchy were con- 
fined and tortured. The trade which was carried 
on by the inhabitants of Pompeii with Alexandria 
in Egypt brought the inhabitants of the two 
cities into close connection, which resulted in the 
building at Pompeii of a temple to Isis. Here, as 
at Phils, there was a secret chamber, the remains 
of which the writer las seen; it has a hidden stair- 
case just like the older shrine at Phila. The adora- 
tion of the Egyptian goddess was evidently popular 
both at Pompeii and at Rome; but the subtle 
meaning of the rites had long evaporated, and 
nothing was left but a residuum of revolting 
licentiousness. 

Lord Lytton, in a note to his historical romance, 
entitled “‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,” remarks that 
“the priests of Isis arrogated a knowledge of magic 





* See Bartlett’s ‘‘ Nile Boat,” &. 





and of the future. Among women of all classes— 
and among many of the harder sex—the Egyptian 
sorceries were consulted and revered as oracles, 
Vcltaire, with much plausible ingenuity, endeavours 
to provethatthegipsiesare a remnant of the ancient 
priests and priestesses of Isis, intermixed with 
those of the goddess of Syria. In the time of 
Apuleius these holy impostors had lost their 
dignity and importance; despised and poor, they 
wandered from place to place selling prophecies 
and curing disorders; and Voltaire shrewdly bids 
us remark that Apuleius has not forgotten their 
peculiar skill in filching from outhouses and court- 
yards. Afterwards they practised palmistry and 
singular dances (query, the Bohemian dances ?). 
‘Such, says the too-conclusive Frenchman, ‘ such 
has been the end of the ancient religion of Isis 
and Osiris, whose very names still impress us 
with awe!’” 

The worship of Isis at Rome was so mixed up 
with base political intrigue and moral disorders 
that it was several times altogether forbidden; 
yet it had a strange fascination, because her cha- 
racter and adventures in connection with those of 
Osiris were represented as comprehending all 
nature, and in some sort ali the goddesses of 
heathendom. Thus she was the Venus of Cyprus, 
the Minerva of Athens, the Cybele of the Phrygians, 
the Ceres of Eleusis, the Proserpine of Sicily, and 
the Diana of Crete. The architecture of her temple 
at Phil was in the light and graceful form intro- 
duced during the Ptolemaic period; there is 
nothing of the massive grandeur of the ruins at 
Carnac, but all is cheerful and bright, and colour 
has been freely used in decorating the columns 
and architraves. The capitals of the pillars are 
composed of the flowers and leaves of the lotus; 
while over each is the head of Isis with four faces, 
the eyes turning from every side a strange, weird, 
wistful glance on the spectator. A small obelisk 
closes the vista. At night the scene is unspeak- 
ably lovely ; the sky is of the deepest azure, and 
glitters with ten thousand stars. Part of the ruin 
of the temple is popularly called Pharaoh’s bed. 
The sides are open; and the blue atmosphere, seen 
between the pillars, adds an indescribable charm 
to the spot. 

It is sad to think that so much natural and 
architectural splendour should have been more 
than wasted by being turned to the uses of 
a licentious superstition, the priests of which, 
professing the most absolute purity, were monsters 
of vice, while its votaries were first fascinated 
and then utterly demoralised by its abominable 
orgies. 
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he a <— THE THREAT OF EJECTION, 
< Te Fe; FEW days before the one fixed 
AN 









for the journey to town of the 
y castle family, Mr. Pennant went 
to pay the earl his rent. Having 
satisfied his lordship to the utter- 
most farthing, he began the sub- 
> ject of restoring the church and 
vicarage. 

“The parish must do it; I am too poor,” 
said the earl, 

1 “JT am afraid the parish is poorer, my 
lord,” returned Pennant. 

“Then the repairs must stand over.” 

« But the church is in a sad state, and the house 
falling to pieces. We want the parson there, my 
lord. With the blessing of God, the Monad people 
would improve, and perhaps give up their bad prac- 
tices.” 

“That is no affair of mine.” 

“Then I must make so bold as to say that it should 
be, my lord. But if you decline, it rests with me, 
and, God willing, I will set to work. We can get 
funds for the vicarage, if not for the church. Will 
your lordship find another place for the keeper ?”’ 

*T have no other place.” 

“Then I must, as churchwarden, take this into my 
own hands, and request the man to seek one, and 
leave the vicarage.” 

“ You had better rest.a few months. I believe your 
office and lease run out at Easter and Michaelinas ; 
then——” The grim earl paused, 

“Yes, my lord. I am to be re-appointed church- 
warden, and I was just going to speak of renewing 
the lease.” 

“I do not mean to renew it.” 

Pennant started. “ Not renew it! 
mean, my lord?” 

“That I have other views concerning Brynhafod.” 

“ How are we to rent it, my lord ? ” 

“ You will leave it, if you please.” 

** Leave a place that we have inhabited and farmed 
for generations—that was once our own—that we 
have centupled in value ?’”’ 

“You? 

« And wherefore, my lord?” 

“T intend to manage it myself.” 


What do you 


Pennant was silent, from pain and astonishment. 
People had warned him of this, but he had not 
believed it. He was a hot-tempered man; still he 
resumed, with tolerable composure, “ I suppose your 
lordship will at least let us have the place during 
my father’s lifetime. 


He is over eighty, and his 


AUTHOR OF “FAY 
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AELINGTON,” 


lease of life must expire soon after his lease of 
property.” 

“I shall require possession at the time of ex. 
piration,” 

“It will kill my father to leave Brynhafod, where 
he was born and bred, and has lived all his days, 
But possibly a death more or less doesn't matter to 
your lordship.” 

“Death! Am I a murderer ?” 

“TI did not say so, my lord. But one word more: 
If you insist on our giving up Brynhafod, I must 
press the work of years into as many months. It 
shall go hard with me if I do not atone for past 
neglect by furbishing up the vicarage and mar- 
rying up the parson. It shall go harder still if 
we don’t preach and pray the wreckers into giving 
up their devilish practices, They already believe the 
witch’s fire to be God’s work, and so do JI. Neither 
you nor I can strive against Him. Heap up your 
gold, my lord ; fill your dungeons, cellars, and towers 
with wreckage ; rack-rent your land; scan your coasts 
from the highest Babel you can build; reign over all 
you can see; and still there is One more powerful 
than you, who can, if so He will, humble you to the 
dust, and bring you in sorrew to the grave.” 

As Mr. Pennant spoke the earl quailed ; and when 
he rose in his excitement, and stood before his lord- 
ship with his hand outstretched, the latter pushed 
his chair back, and seized the bell-rope, as if afraid 
of an assault. Pennant smiled contemptuously. 

You need have no fear of me or mine, my lord. 
We shall not harm you. If you change your mind, 
you will find my sons honest and true as their fore- 
fathers. I trust yours may be as great a blessing 
to you as mine to me.” 

With this Farmer Pennant left the room, The 
words, “I will make him suffer for this!’’ followed him; 
but he did not hearthem. He hurried out intothe ser- 
vants’ offices, and asked for Lord Penruddock. He 
was shown into his private room, where he chanced to 
be alone. He told his lordship the facts of his Iate 
interview with the earl, and then added, “ Now, my 
lord, I had hoped that as my father and I have rented 
under your father, so my son Michael might rent 
under you. In bad times as well as good we have 
paid our rent to the day; we have worked the farm 
as if it were our own; we have spent thousands upon 
the land ; we have improved the house and buildings ; 
we have, to the best of our ability, done as we would 
bedoneby.. . .” 


“T believe you,” interrupted Lord Penrnddock. 


‘You have done everything but submi 


to your 
superiors.” 


“We have not fawned and cringed, my lord, 
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neither have we encroached, or tried familiarity. 
We have strictly kept the distance allotted to us by 
birth, educaticn, and duty, and maintained by the 
earl’s will, A little more condescension on his part 
might have won a little more love on ours; and 
I counsel your lordship, if it should please God, in 
the course of nature, to bring you to the earldom, 
to seek to win love rather than servile obedience.” 

“Tam obliged for your condescending advice, Mr. 
Pennant. May I inquire what is your business with 
me?” 

“Tt is twofold, my lord. First, to beg you, who 
have influence with the earl, to ask him to consider 
before he ejects a family who have more than paid 
the value of the estate; and secondly, to entreat your 
lordship not to put silly notions into the head of our 
child Daisy.” 

During this brief colloquy the speakers grew hot 
and angry; but when the word “ Daisy"’ was uttered 
it had the effect of calming them. Mr. Pennant 
looked at Lord with a scrutinising 
decision, while the young man’s eyes fell for a few 


Penruddock 


moments, 

“The young lady has, then, confided to you what I 
said to her?” resumed the latter, after a pause. 

“Tn part, my lord.” 

“T understand that you have forbidden her ac- 
companying my sister to London.” 

“T have, my lord; and what passed between your 
lordship and her proves that I was right.” 
Now for your twofold request. 
If you will advise Miss 


“ Perhaps so. 
vill compromise the matter. 
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“There is a Power that parts or makes one 
by a touch of His rod. Let us trust in Him, my 
lord.” 

“As you will, But. you must act as well as 
trust, for on you and Daisy hang the fate cf your 
family.” 

Mr. Pennant sighed heavily as he rose to depart, 
and Lord Penruddock, who rarely waited to consider 
or weigh his actions, went at once in search of his 
father. He found him pacing his favourite walk 
outside his tower. “Hitherto,” he thought, “my 
father has yielded to my slightest wish; will he 
thwart me in this?” 

“You suggested the other day that I should 
marry,” he began, impulsively; “I think it would 
be as well.” 

“Ah! Lady Jane? an excellent match!” re 
the earl, pausing in his walk. 

“Some one infinitely more attractive than Lady 
Jane, I have lost my heart to a country maiden.” 

“I guess. The heiress, Miss Hughes Hughes. 
They say she has fifty thousand pounds.” 

“Wrong again. I know you will disapprove; still 
you will not send me to destruction by refusing 


urned 


| your consent.” 


We | 


Daisy to yield to my wishes, I will advise the earl to | 
J J y 


yield to yours.” 

“You told her that you would marry 
vately, my lord.” 

“T meant exactly what I said, and mean it still. 
I love her, and consider her fit to fill any position, 


her pyri- 


You shall be present at the ceremony, if you will, | 


only it must be secret for a time, at least.” 

“ My lord, there can be no secresy in such a matter 
as this,’ said Pennant, very slowly and consider- 
ately. “Daisy is worthy of your love, and would 
soon fit herself to any rank. If your lordship will tell 
the earl first, I will sti 
you propose for her.” 

There was «a long silence, broken by Lord Pen- 
ruddock. 

“TJ will speak to my father, Mr. Pennant, and 
meanwhile you speak to Daisy. Tell her I must 
see her again. It will be her fault if you do not 
remain at Brynhafod; and according as you use 
your influence over her so shall I use mine over 
my father.” 

“T cannot influence her, my lord. If 
you, her own heart will speak for you: if not, you 


she loves 


would scarcely wish her for your wife.” 
“T should wish to make her love 
so, and that no power shall part us.” 


me; tel 


her 


. . . | 
put before her the distinction | 


The earl glanced at his son, who was flushed and 
agitated. ‘Some misalliance!”’ he exclaimed. 
** No, my lord; a lady, I am sure.” 

* Her name, Penruddock ¢ ” 

J] do not know her proper surname ; she is—she 
an adopted child.” 

“ Scarcely a wife for Lord Penruddock, apparently. 
Where does she live?” 

“Where does she live? She lives—hem !—not 
far off, my lord. At—at Brynhafod.” 

The word came like a cannon-ball upon the earl. 
Penruddcck was terrified when he saw its effect. 
His father turned livid, and he thought he would 
fallen. He took hold of his arm, but was 
shaken off. 

“ Not—that—foundling ?” muttered the earl. 

“Tt is she, my lord.” 

*T hate her—I loathe them all.”’ 

“My lord, remember that I love her!” 
Lord Penruddock, passionately. 

The earl paced on, silent and unheeding, while 
his son walked at his side, up and down, up and down, 
both thinking of Daisy. At last the earl spoke, witli 
a voice so altered that Penruddock was surprised. 
He had changed his tactics and his tone. 

“You love the girl! Well, your mother and Mona 
Take a twelyvemonth to consider.” 

I could not wait.” 
Absence for six months.” 


have 


xclaimed 


faney her also. 
“A year is a life. 
** Six months, then. 
« And then, my lord?” 
“Then you shall have your way. 
I have no money; and you won’t like starvation.” 
“ Anything with her, my lord.”’ 
“Fool! ” muttered the earl, within his teeth. 


But remember. 
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Little as Lord Penruddock suspected it, the earl | 


had been already apprised of his fancy for Daisy ; 
but he had not imagined that his son could dream of 
marriage. Neither did he dream of it himself; but 
he found it easier to humour than aggravate him, 
which would, he was aware, only drive him to the 
act he contemplated before his own plans were 
matured. He took him, therefore, into his study, 
where he extracted from him the promise to wait 
six months; and where Lord Penruddock extorted 
from the earl a pledge that the Pennants should not 
be ejected during that period. Thus much effected, 
Penruddock walked gaily off, whistling a tune. 

When he was gone the earl gave vent to his sup- 
pressed passion. 

“Saved for this! A ship wrecked for this! His 
wife! My daughter-in-law! A waif from the sea! 
A nameless, penniless, barefaced peasant—a farmer’s 
foundling—a tenant’s brat—to become Countess of 
Craigavon ? never—never! She must be got rid of— 
she must, and she shall.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CARAD TELLS DAISY. 

Wuen David Pennant returned to the farm he sought 
his son Caradoc. He found him in the old school- 
room—which he had converted into a temporary 
surgery—deep in some great medical work. He was 
seated on a high stool at a rough deal table. The 
whitewashed walls were lined with coarse shelves 
covered with coarser geological specimens, while here 
and there odd volumes of all kinds of literature peeped 
out from amongst them. 

Mr. Pennant startled him from his study by the 
words, “ Carad, the earl won't renew the lease. We 
are to leave the farm!” 

When Caradoc glanced up he saw that his father 
was much excited. He rose, and placed a chair for 
him, and begged him to explain, which he did in a 
few brief strong words. Caradoc was as much over- 
come by surprise and anger as his father had been; 
but, seeing his.fiery state, he strove for calm. 

“There are other farms as good, father, with far 
better landlords,” he said, after a long pause. 

“Tt will kill your grandfather and your mother!” 
cried the farmer, burying his head in his arms on the 
long deal table, and sobbing like a child. 

Carad put his arm round him, and said, cheerily, 
“They are stronger than you fancy, father. Re- 
member we all stand or fall together, and think of 
our Welsh proverb, ‘ Union is strength.’ ” 

“They will not even let us do that. Lord Pen- 
ruddock wants our Daisy, and that will kill Michael 
too,” said David Pennant, starting up again. 

“‘ Michael, also, is stronger than you think, father. 
But what do you mean?” asked Caradoc, 

Mr. Pennant recounted briefly, bitterly, excitedly, 
the conversation he had held with Lord Penruddock. 





‘Daisy must be left to her own decision, father,” 
said Carad. 

“Of course—of course. 
him or Michael best ? ” 

“T cannot tell. Women love titles and riches,” 
replied Carad, knitting his brow. 

They both calmed by degrees, and went over and 
over what the earl and Lord Penruddock had said. 

“Even if Lord Penruddock tell his father he will 
never consent,” exclaimed Carad, suddenly. 

“Then he will have her without consent,” returned 
the farmer, ‘‘She must be told before she hears of 
the lease. You must tell her, Carad. 
young, and understand such matters.” 

The door opened, and Daisy entered. 

“Here you are, after all! Truants! laggards!” 
she began, with smile and jest. ‘We have been 
seeking you everywhere, even to the hen-roost. But 
something is amiss. What is it?” 

She stood between father and son, looking from 
one to the other. 

“Tell her, Carad, I cannot,” broke forth the 
farmer, rising. ‘Eye of Day, thou art sure to do 
rigkt, God helping thee ; only remember Michael.” 

“Father! what is it?” cried Daisy, as David 
Pennant passed her by, and left her and Carad alone. 

“Remember Michael!” echoed in Carad’s heart, as 
he strove to steel himself for the task laid upon him. 

He was so white, and there was such pain in his 
face, that Daisy was frightened. But she was not 
one of those who give way at every slight alarm; 
so she laid her hand quietly on Carad’s arm, looked 
into his face, and asked again what had happened. 
Why did his cheeks flush at her slight touch, and his 
eyes gleam when hers sought to fathom them. Does 
he love Daisy? If so, he conceals it bravely. 

“Sit down, Daisy,” he said at last. 

She sat down on a form near the table, and he 
seated himself by her side. 

“ These are our old places,” he said, sadly. 

“Yes; where you and the master taught me. 
What happy times those were!” she replied. 

“ You remember them, Daisy?” 

“How could I forget them? Can you recall how 
you strove to teach me Latin declensions, when the 
master was irritable, and I inattentive, by assuring 
me that Lady Jane Grey was a classical scholar? 
and how you rewarded me when they were learnt by 
letting me ride your pony, or climb the cliffs with 
you in search of fossils? and how you used to 
prompt me, when father set me on the table, to 
repeat Welsh or English poetry? Carad, I owe 
everything to you, even my life!” 

““Nay, Daisy; it was Gwylfa.” 

“But you taught him. Oh, Carad! it has been 
strange and lonely without you.” 

“Hush, Daisy! hush!” 

As Carad uttered these words he touched Daisy's 
arm lightly, and again theireyes met. They were full 
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of that tender feeling which the recollection of a happy 
past calls forth, and as they sat, for the moment, 
side by side, that youthful past seemed present, and 
they were children again. But Carad’s “Hush!” was 
prompted by the recollection of what he had to tell, 
and his brotherly love for Michael. He dared not 
love Daisy other than as friend or brother. And yet 
he felt the unutterable charm of her dignified 
innocence, her guileless simplicity, her inborn taste 
and ladyhood, her pure exceeding beauty. They 
were silent a moment. Daisy’s eyes were cast down 
on the hands folded on her lap, and her graceful 
head and flushed cheek were bent. Carad, his elbow 
on the table, his head on his hand, gazed upon her, 
and exclaimed, with a heavy sigh, “Oh, Daisy, 
that happy past is passed!” 

She glanced up quickly, and the pained expression 
of his face recalled his father’s “ Remember Michael!” 
to her mind. 

“What is it, Carad ?” she asked, controlling some 
emotion, and moving to a little distance. 

“Daisy,” he replied, gravely, “‘ would you like to 
be Countess of Craigavon? Would you care to have 
lands, and wealth, and power? Would you desire to 
exchange our humble lot for something grander? ” 

“This is of the mythology, Carad. I would be 
rich, if I could dispense my riches; powerful, if I 
could relieve the oppressed; but never Countess of 
Craigavon. Why do you waste time in vain ques- 
tions, when there seems to be real anxiety some- 
where? What have you to say to me?” 

“That Lord Penruddock has declared to father 
——” Here Carad paused, and Daisy’s colour 
deepened. 

“T understand,” she said, somewhat coldly. 

“ And what is he to say?” asked Carad, in a deep, 
hoarse, hesitating voice. 

“ That I have already given my answer to Lord 
Penruddock,” she replied, with brusque decision. 

“ Daisy, as—as—your brother, I am bound to tell 
you what his lordship says. He asks my father’s 
countenance to marry you. He intends to gain the 
earl’s consent. He is sincere in his affection; and 
father wishes you to be told exactly what itis. I 
am a sad bungler, but I have obeyed him. It is for 
you to decide.” 

When Carad paused there was silence between 
the two. Daisy broke it. Turning slowly towards 
him, she said, half scornfully, “ And what is your 
advice, my brother ?” 

“ That you follow the impulse cf your heart.” 

“ My heart!” she repeated, a tear starting to her 
eye. ‘What is father’s advice? Does he wish so 
to dispose of me?” 

** Not if he meant the words he uttered as he left 
this room,” said Carad, with an effort at self-control. 

He believed that Daisy had loved Michael, and 
was loved by him; yet he had watched her more 
than once when speaking to Lord Penruddock, until 





he had fancied that the glamour of rank, manners, 
admiration, and the ready ease acquired by travel, 
had so far influenced her as to transfer her affections 
from his brother to the man of the world. 

“T must have time to think, and I will speak to 
Lord Penruddock myself,” she said, with a sort of 
majestic calm unusual to her. “I thank you, Carad, 
for your interest in me and his lordship.” 

Their eyes met. Hers were indignant, his re- 
proachful; but neither understood the other, and 
each felt, intuitively, that it was well the other did 
not know what was passing below the surface. 

“Mother is waiting supper,” she said, and they 
left the school-room in silence, 

They found a sorrowful party in the hall, for 
David Pennant had told his family of the earl’s 
resolution concerning the lease. He was seated near 
his wife in the chimney-corner, trying to comfort 
her, for she was sobbing audibly. The old farmer 
had covered his face withthis hands, and Michael was 
standing by his side. Daisy, seeing this, retreated 
to the passage, and asked Carad for an explanation. 
All unkind feeling vanished, as he gave it. 

“Leave Brynhafod!” she exclaimed. ‘I will see 
Lord Penruddock, and represent it to him.” 

She little knew the bargain he sought to make. 
She returned to the hall, and, hurrying to old Mr. 
Pennant, put her arms round his neck, her lips to 
his white head. 

“Don’t grieve, dear,” she said. 

On which the venerable face was uncovered, and 
smiled serenely upon her. 

“ The cup that our Heavenly Father hath given us, 
shall we not drink it?” he said, reverently. ‘“ Iwas 
but asking that His strength might be perfected in 
our weakness, my Eye of Day.” 

Daisy’s tears fell on the white head. 

“ The Lord is sufficient, grandfather,” she said. 

Upon which he turned towards his son and daughter- 
in-law, and repeated the text, “Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength.” 

“They don’t know—they don’t know!” sobbed 
Mrs. Pennant. 

It was now Carad’s turn to comfort. He went to 
his mother, and with a gentle decision said, as he 
bent over her, “ Mother, you must not make yourself 
ill, for all our sakes. You will have more work than 
ever if I stay in the country.” 

“You will not go away, then, Carad ?” cried Mrs. 
Pennant, through many tears. 

“Certainly not, dear mother,” was the reply, 

The words stayed the grief instantly. Carad had 
been undecided hitherto; but under this sudden 
pressure of difficulty his mind was quickly made up. 
The simple woman brushed the tears from her eyes, 
and, putting her hand into her husband’s, said, 
** How good our Carad is!” 

And so the young consoled the old. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER Il. 

T was ten years since Mrs. Hudson, 
then a‘ young widow, had come to live 
in the little south-country village of 
Ashford. James was then six years 
old, and his elder brother Tom a strong 
healthy boy of nine. Hearing that Miss Baird was 
“Jooking eut” for a washerwoman, Mrs. Hudson 
applied for the situation, and she had soon as much 
to do as she could manage, and was a comparatively 
thriving woman. She never spoke much of her hus- 
band, nor of her life in the Cornish fishing-village 
where they had lived before his death; but that 
life had been a terribly hard one, a long-continued 
struggle for daily bread, and it had left its mark 
upon her nature. ‘She was naturally a stern, prac- 

tical woman, and this side of her character had been 

developed to the utmost, whilst it seemed as if, 
through long disuse, all softer feelings had died 
out in her. ‘lhough the need of anxiety had passed 
away, the habit of it still remained; and she 








seemed unable to turn her thoughts from the material ' 
wants to any of the more gentle features of life. | 


Her eldest son was decidedly her favourite; but 


perhaps the greater part of her affection for him | 
was keen appreciation of his useful and practical | 


qualities, 
He was an obedient, helpfui son, and, though not 


Tom was eminently a satisfactory boy. | 


clever, had a hearty desire to make the most of the | 


gifts that he possessed. But his deep love for and 


belief in his brother James had been the chief instru- | 


ment in making Tom the pleasant fellow that he was. | 


James had been from the first recognised as the 
‘clever boy” of the village school which both the 
brothers attended ; but his mental triumphs always 
involved Tom in two or three “stand up” fights. 
James’s weakliness made him an easy victim to the 
ill-usage of older and stronger boys, who naturally 
objected to his eleverness ; and had it not been for 
‘Tom’s championship, the little fellow would have fared 
badly indeed. 

Between James and his mother there stretched a 
gulf of incompatibility of disposition which even 
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was Only too glad to resign the task of settling the 
boy’s future career, even though the direction which 
that career should take was sufficiently obvious. 


| From his early childhood James had shown an unusual 


aptitude for mechanics, though an occasional glimpse 
at the simple machines which were used on the Ash- 
ford farms, and the books which were lent to him by 
the schoolmaster or Miss Baird, were the only means 
by which this taste had been developed. However, 
there it was, and Miss Baird observed, “My dea 
Mary, it is a great comfort to find a finger-post in a 
boy’s mind; James’s points towards machinery, and 
that shall be the road he shall travel.” 

James had, therefore, for the last year, been 
studying with the master of a school in the neigh- 
bouriag town such subjects as would be most 
useful to him in his future vocation. Many were 
the anxious inquiries Miss Baird made as to Dr. 
King’s opinion of him; but she always got the 
same answer. 

“The boy is exceedingly clever, madam, there is no 
doubt about that. He has abilities which onght to 
enable him to do anything, but his want of energy 
and ‘push’ is a great drawback. However, gratitude 
and affeetion to so great a benefactress,” the doctor 
would continue, with a stately bow to Miss Baird, 
‘will surely in time provide the motive power which 
at present is wanting in Hudson’s character.” 

Then Miss Baird returned home much comforted; 
and the doctor in the evening said to his wife, 
“‘My dear, clever boys are a great nuisance, es- 
pecially when elderly maiden ladies take an interest 
in them.” 

If the growling man at the “ Ring of Bells” could 
have watched James Hudson’s proceedings during 
the next few minutes after the arrival of the donkey- 
cart at its destination, his faith in Mr. Gedge's 
prophecy would have been still more shaken. The 
donkey walked slowly up the narrow path which led 
to its stable, and stopped before the closed door. 


| James, however, was still in the same abstracted 


the natural love of a mother and son was unable to | 


bridge over. Mrs. Hudson was painfully hard- 


working; James was provokingly inert. 


The one 


was ever on the watch for any chance cf gain or | 


profit; the other was content to dream life away, 
allowing his talents to lie dormant, apparently un- 


conscious that they were given te him for use, or ' 


that anything in the future was to be gained by the 
exercise of them. 

When James was old enough to leave the village 
sehool, and had learnt all that the master of it could 


mood, and quite unconscious of the fact of his journey 
having come to an end; and the donkey might have 
for some time contemplated the piece of string which 
fastened the stable door, had not a loud and cheerful 
voice exclaimed, ‘“Hollo, Jem, old fellow, wake 
up! I’m coming out to help you with the baskets; ” 
and Tom, now a fine young blacksmith, strode out 
of the cottage. The donkey and his load were 
soon established in their respective quarters, and 
then the brothers 


went into the house, Tom 


' saying, as they entered, “ We’ve only just begun 


, glance at 


teach him, Miss Baird asked his mother to allow her | 


to undertake his future education, and Mrs. Hudson 


supper; though”—he continued, with an admiring 
James—*T don't 
remembered it.” 


The fact of any one 


suppose you ever 


being able to forget his 
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supper Was the most striking instance of the triumphs 
of mind over matter that Tom could imagine ; and, 
as he acknowledged to himself, with a deep feeling 
of his own inferiority, it was a “stroke above”’ him. 
In a short time the boys went into the little garden ; 
and Mrs. Hudson sat in the kitchen knitting, and 
listening to the crunch of the footsteps on the gravel, 
as her sons walked up and down the path, and to 





the sound of their voicesas they talked, until late | 


into the “stilly ” night. 

When they came into the house, James, turning 
to his brother, said, “Tom, you will tell mother 
about it, Iam tired, and shall go to bed.” Then 
after a cold kiss to his mother, and a tender caress 





are all in our graves, people who never heard or 
cared anything about you or me, will come to look 
at this house because he lived in it.” 

With this last effort to lift his mother’s ideas to a 
level with his own, Tom marched out of the kitchen, 
and went up-stairs three steps at a time. His out- 
burst, however, had not much effect on Mrs. Hudson, 
who said to herself, as she carefully took the largest 
cinders off the fire, ‘‘ Tom may talk as he likes, but 
I shall be thankful if Jem ever gets his own living 


| with those mooning ways of his.”’ 


of Tom’s broad shoulders, he went slowly up the | 


ereaking old staircase to his little attic room. 

“ Well, Tom, what is it?” said Mrs. Hudson. 

“Why, mother, it’s only that what I’ve been ex- 
pecting for some time has come at last. James is 
going to leave us; and I am afraid,” he added, with 
a sigh, “that when he has once gone we shan’t get 
him back in a hurry.” 

“Has Miss Baird been settling it with him this 
afternoon ?” asked Mrs, Hudson. 

“Yes,” replied Tom. “She has got him a place 
in some large engine-works in Lowfield—that’s a 
town in the north, you know—and he is to go next 
week,” 

“How much a year will he get?” 
mother. 

“Why, nothing, mother, at least, for some time. 
You see he is not going as acommon workman. Miss 
Baird has paid everso mach to have him taught the 
business ; and after that he is to go into the office; 
and then he is sure to be made a partner; and 
then——” 

Tom paused, and there was silence for a few 
moments, whilst he tried to collect his vague ideas 
of the glories which should succeed to the partner- 
ship. 

Mrs. 


asked his 


Iudson’s face meanwhile wore a very dis- 


| able news-spreader in the place. 


By the evening of the next day all Ashford was in 
possession of the news concerning James Hudson ; 
for had not Miss Eaird’s housemaid overheard a con- 
versation on the subject between her mistress and 
Miss Montague, which conversation was repeated in 
its minutest details to the errand-boy, who lived in 
Ashford, and whose mother was the most indefatig- 
The opinion of the 
village collectively was, that “‘those Hudsons were 
always in luck’s way;” but there were gloomy in- 
dividuals who shook their heads over t’xe intelligence, 
and “ hoped it might be for the best ” in a tone which 
clearly implied that they should be greatly dis- 
appointed if it did not turn out to be “for the worst.” 
Then there were envious spirits who, on hearing 
that James Hudson was going away to make his 
fortune, wished that such a chance had fallen to “ our 
Jack” or “our Harry;” for the good people of 
Ashford shared the very common delusion that 
fortunes are always found by those who go to look 
for them ; and thatit is very easy to become rich and 
prosperous anywhere, except in the place where you 
happen to live. 

The week before James’s departure was a trying one 


| for all. Mrs. Hudson went through much self-torture 


satisfied expression; and presently she said, “It’s | 
a nasty oily business that engineering, and it would | 


5? 
have been a comfort to have had a few pounds a year 
certain to keep him in clothes. How is he to get food 
and lodging I should like to know ?” 

Tom was slightly disconcerted at her want of 
enthusiasm; for in his mental sketch of James’s 
eareer, the “oily clothes” stage had been quickly 
However, he checked the impatient ex- 
clamation that rose to his lips, and said, “ Miss 


passed over. 


Baird is going to see after his clothes and all that | 


kind of thing; and he is to lodge with some people 
near the works.” 

“Well, I’m sure I hope he may do well, and not 
get into mischie?,”’ said Mrs. Hudson. 
“Get into mischief !”’ repeated Tom, angry at last ; 
Our Jem is 
going to be a great man; and I dare say, when we 


“why, mother, you don’t understand. 


in her desire to make the most of the money 
which Miss Baird had given her for his outfit. Tom 
had still undoubting faith in the ultimate success 
of his hero; but at times his heart, unselfish though 
it was, would be invaded by dismal forebodings 
of his own deserted condition; and many a tear was 
hastily brushed away from his eyes as he thought 
how sorely he should miss the brother who had been 
his pride and care for so many years. Miss Baird, 


too, was worrying herself as much as her happy 


| hopeful nature would allow her; and, “I do hope, 





i his farewell visit 


Mary, my dear, the boy will be happy,’ was a 
sentence so often repeated, that Miss Montague de- 
clared it quite “ran in her head.” The central figure 
round which this turmoil of feeling gathered was 
perhaps the most unmoved of all. Outward circum- 
stances, unless they are very striking, have never 
much effect on natures as self-contained as James 
Hudson’s; and he stood on the threshold of his new 
life as if he were in a dream, with no regrets for the 
past, er curiosity as to the future. Much advice and 
many injunctions did Miss Baird give him during 


to her. She was a good little 
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woman; and her good ceeds rested ona _ surer | that evening ; and Mr. Gedge said, when he heard of 
foundation than that of natural human kindness. | it, ‘ Well, I’m glad he has gone ; and depend upon 
Humbly and gratefully she tried to use her life and | it, before he comes back he’ll teach them haristo. 
opportunities to the glory of God and the good of | crats a thing or two,” which vague and terrible 
her fellow-men; and though she rarely, perhaps too | threat seemed to make a great impression on the 
rarely, spoke of such matters to those around her, assembled company. : 

yet when she did so, her words were spoken with | (To be continued.) 

the earnestness, and carried the conviction, that is sate Neve stan ge the 


wanting in the preaching which is not carried into | «THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


practice. 
85. What city was called the “Lady of Kingdoms?” 


“ Now, James,” she said, “I want you to realise | . 
that your independent life is beginning, and that it | 86. In what words does God express His utter 
| detestation of indifference as to religious truths ? 


rests with you whether it is to be a success or a | 
failure. God gives us our talents to begin with, but | _ 87. What blind man was healed by our Lord as 
they are only given in trust, and if we put them to | He was journeying from Jericho to Jerusalem ? 
wrong uses, or let them rust for want of any use, and 88. Mention any passage which shows that the 
I think that is your temptation, we are unfaithful to | Custom of casting gold in wedges is of very ancient 
our trust. Oh, my dear boy!” she added, “I can’t ex- date. 

pect to live very many years longer, but I do hope to 89. Where in the New Testament is it stated that 


see you a great and good man before I die!” | the wearing of sackcloth was a sign of deep con- 
Then James went away; and as he walked down | trition? 
the drive, he was watched with intense interest by the 90. Who were some of the first converts to 


cook and the housemaid, who stood on chairs, and | Christianity in Achaia? 
looked out of the kitchen window, and by the little 91. What is stated concerning the family of 
errand-boy, who sat on the yard wall, and made faces | Philip, one of the seven deacons ? 
at him. See TE 
Early next morning, before the every-day round of ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 192. 
the village life had begun, Mrs. Hudson’s donkey 71. “And let him that is on the housetop not go 
was rudely awakened out of its slumbers, James’s | down into the house, neither enter therein, to take 
luggage was put into the cart, and the brothers were | anything out of his house ” (Mark xiii. 15). 
soon walking beside it on the high road tothe market 72. He fell upon his own sword, and so slew him- 
town, for James had a long journey before him, and | self (1 Chron. x. 4). 
was to start by the first train for the north. They 73, Sisera, captain of Jabin’s host (Judges iv. 21); 
were only just in time; and on their arrival at the | Abimelech, King of Shechem (Judges ix. 53) ; Sheba 
station, an impatient guard carried James off to get | the son of Bichri (2 Samuel xx. 22). 
his ticket, whilst a porter, with much unnecessary 74, “Then he called hastily unto the young man his 
shouting, took possession of the luggage. armour-bearer, and said unto him, Draw thy sword, 
“Good-bye, dear old Tom!” and slay me, that men say not of me, a woman slew 
“* Good- bye, Jem, old fellow ! take care of yourself.” | him” (Judges ix. 54). 
’ Then the shrill whistle sounded, and the train 75. At our blessed Lord’s baptism (Matt. iii. 
moved slowly out of the station. 17); at His transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 5); while 
Poor Tom! all his castles in the air were for the | Jesus was speaking to the people after He had raised 
present obscured by a mist of grief and pain; and 


Lazarus from the grave (John xii. 28); and at St. 
he tramped wearily back to Ashford, whilst the | Paul’s conversion (Acts ix. 4). 
brother whom he loved so well was being swiftly 76. King Ahasuerus (Esther vi. 1—3). 
carried to the “ north countrie.”’ 77. “An hundred and twenty talents of gold, and of 
James Hudson’s departure was, of course, the | spices very great store, and precious stones ” (1 Kings 


chief subject of discussion at the “ Ring of Bells”! x. 10). 
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A PEARL OF PEARLS. 


BY MRS, G. LINNEZUS BANKS, 


FS ELICATE, pure, and pale as a pearl, A gem to guard as a treasure rare, 
css) Was Clara, my sister’s only girl ; A sensitive, shy, and blushful thing, 
A dying charge to a brother’s Too young to set in a golden ring, 
care, So fair was she. 
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And I had a son who was all to me, 
Though he had flaws which I could not see; 
And under his college cap and gown 
Sprang germs of vice which ran wild in town ; 
But I shut my eyes on cards and dice, 
And far too easy was my advice 

For such as he. 


He cast his eyes on our pearl of pearls, 

Saw glinting gold in her auburn curls, 

And he bent his head, and bowed his knee, 

As unto a shrined divinity ; 

He wrung her heart with his sighs and tears, 

She wept, but answered thro’ months and years, 
“ Tt cannot be!” 


Then he turned to me to bend her will— 

Her sad-voiced “ nay ” was decisive still; 

Yet never a word said she to me 

Wherefore she dreaded his wife to be; 

So I cast the clinging girl adrift, 

And held back the fruits of her father’s thrift, 
Most knavishly. 


I shut my ears to the ery of “ Shame!” 
And I left the land with my tainted name; 
3ut Clara’s coin burnt holes in my purse, 
My thankless son knew alone to curse, 
Till round my head as a tempest switrls, 
A voice that asked for her “ Pearl of pearls” 
Came haunting me! 


I was old and worn, and had lost a limb— 

Lost in vain efforts to rescue him ; 

Driven by conscience back to a land 

Where never a friend would take my hand; 

Snow on my heart, and snow on my head, 

Snow on the pavement beneath my tread, 
Chilled frostily. 


Warm hands clasp mine in a quiet square, 
A stranger’s hat is raised from his hair, 
“Dear uncle! My husband—here we live,’”” 
Had she forgotten? Could she forgive? 
Here, on their hearth, among Clara's girls, 
I learn why she is a pearl of pearls—- 

She forgave me ! 





GOLD IN 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER VIII.—A HOUSEHOLD MYSTERY. 
SS = 7s BOUT a week later, when Basil Crawford 
i \s % was once more established in his 
peck gloomy chambers, and looking out from 
his window, which commanded the 
noble prospect of a badly-built brick 







wall composed of fragile worthless bricks, he one day | 


received a visit from an old and intimate friend, 
Now Roderick Jamieson was also “in the law,” 
and he practised it with far greater success than our 
poor friend Basil could do. Not that his brains and 
capabilities were greater or better than were Basil’s, 
and certainly not that he had more energy and per- 
severance. But fortune had smiled on him, and, with 
her wilful lavish injustice, threw her gifts one after 
the other at his feet. He began life by stepping 
into a comfortable little ready-made fortune, and 
into a prosperous business, for when his father put 
off his shoes from his feet Roderick the younger 
stepped into them, and trod the same paths his 


father had trodden before him; and according to the | 


old saying that “money goes to money, and good 
fortune to good fortune,” he had married a wife with 
money, not that she had anything very considerable, 
or that he had married her for it, only he had hap- 
pened to fall right honestly in love with a woman 
who had money; and since his marriage, his finances 
and his worldly prospects had prospered continuously. 

Basil Crawford had been “best man” at the wed- 
ding, and now since his return from Wales he had 
stood godfather to the third olive branch of the 


pub. § HY, 
or “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


family. He ccnstantly told Roderick Jamieson that 
he was more jealous of him than of any living man, 
and that he was almost sure he hated him, for having 
everything he desired in the world whilst he himself 
was left out in the cold with all his heart’s desires. 
He was more intimate with the Jamiesons than 
with any friends he had; he was also a constant 


| visitor at their house, and however dull and dejected 


| 





he had felt on entering, he never quitted their hospit- 
able door, which opened so readily to him, without 
feeling cheered and inspirited. 

It was a pleasant comfortable house, but with not 
the least oppression of grandeur and show about it. 
Its chief individuality was a sense of pleasant easy 
prosperity which could not fail to make itself felt 
by any visitor. Every chair in the drawing-room was 
a cosy roomy one, as if rather inviting you to remain 
and be comfortable there than seeming to be de- 
sirous of getting rid of you, as some of one’s acquaint- 
ances’ chairs appear to express. Basil Crawford had 
never spent an hour which he had not enjoyed in 
that house, and had never left it, save with regret. 

Mrs. Jamieson was a thoroughly charming little 
woman, a devoted wife and mother, a delightful 
hostess, and as true and staunch a friend as it was 
possible to find. Her pretty children were all that 
is winning and fascinating in childhood; and many 
a time, as Basil Crawford sat playing with the children 
as they gathered round the fire in the dusk, he had 
said to himself that this household was his beau ideal 
of a happy fireside and a perfect English home. 
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Sometimes he had wondered whether it would ever 
be his happiness to introduce Gwendoline to the 
Jamiesons, he felt so sure that she and Mrs. Jamie- 
gon would understand one another so well, and be 
such good friends. Now and again he would picture 
her as one of that happy group round the fireside ; 
what evenings they would be when Gwendoline, 
brightest and fairest amongst them, would be there 
by his side, as his wife! 

Even now she was no stranger at that hearth. 
Basil would tell them all about his visits to Atherton, 
and of his friends there, and Mrs. Jamieson had plied 
him with questions about his godfather’s daughter 
until she had arrived at a fair inkling of the truth, 
and no one could have hoped more sincerely than she 
in that direction. 
it had been 


did, that all would “ come right” 

Since his late return to London 
plainly apparent that something had gone wrong; 
ual 
buoyant spirits had evidently deserted him for the 
time being. She longed to know what had happened, 
but scarcely liked to inquire of him, she could but 
wait, believing that before long she would hear of it. 

He had not been in once to spend the evening 
since the christening-day, and then Mrs. Jamieson 





his manner was dull and heavy, and his us 


suggested to her husband that he should go and 
desire his presence with an excuse which was partly 
got up for the occasion. Accordingly Basil Crawford 
received the visit which has been alluded to. 

“My wife wants you to come in to-morrow even- 
“but you must be in 


ing,’ said Roderick Jamieson ; 
time for the seven o’clock dinner, as she has a par- 
ticular motive in asking you to come—she wants you 
to take especial notice of the parlour-maid.” 

“Of the parlour-maid 
tonishment in Basil Crawford’s tones, 

“ Yes, she is a girl we all like, and sometimes she 


9 


and there was some as- 


lends a helping hand in the nursery, and she plays 
with and amuses the children so capitally, we should 
be grieved if we had to part with her; her manners 
are usually so pleasant and attentive that every one 
notices her; but lately there has been a most un- 
pleasant mystery, and the girl is so changed that we 
do not know what to make of the affair. To begin 
with, I must tell you my wife has missed some money. 
She had left five sovereigns in one of the small drawers 
of her dressing-table. It was of course a most ab- 
surd place to leave money, for these little trumpery 
drawers have no lock; but bless me! what is the use 
of speaking to women on these matters, they are so 
frightfully careless with money! 
everybody was honest—a pretty thing to rely on! as 
she opened 


She says she thought 


the consequence has proved, for when 
the drawer to look for them, three out of the five 
sovereigns were gone—clean gone!” 

“Dear me!” was all Basil Crawford could think of 
to remark; adding, however, after a short pause: 
“but is Mrs. Jamieson sure she did not put the three 
sOvereigns somewhere else?” 


“Sure, yes! p 


sitive, certain! And everybody else 
is certain they did not see them, and certain they 
did not take them; in fact, everybody and everything 
is certain; but what is most certain of ail is that the 
money is gone!” 

« And what leads you to suspect this 
You say you like her more than any of the 


girl of taking 
them ? 
other servants.”’ 

“Yes, and I would not have had this happen fer 
worlds, but reason seems to point to her as the cul- 
prit. You see, the housemaid was away on three 
days’ holiday, and this girl was doing her work as 
well as her own, and accordingly she was the only 
person who entered the room at all, or who had the 
slightest pretext whatever for going there on the 
morning when the money was missed. The girl’s 
own manner too tends to accuse herself, for she is 
utterly changed since this affair took place.” 
fact ected may 





“Perhaps the mere of being sus 
be sufficient to upset her so much.” 
“ Well, I would rather any one but she were proved 


ick and I want you 


guilty,” said Roderick Jamieson; “ 
to come and see the state of things, and help us with 
your advice. It only happened two days ago, and I 
should like to clear up the mystery amongst our- 


selves; but if you come to dinner to-morrow night 
Sophy will wait at table, and you will see the change 
in the girl; and I should like you to have a conver- 
sation with my coachman—he is a most respectable 
fellow, has been with me about a year, and is thought 
You should see 


to be rather smitten with Sophy. 


how indignant he is at the bare suspicion that she 
can have had anything to do with the losing of the 
money !” 
“TI will come,” 
“And come half an hour before dinner, 
have a romp with the children before they go to 


was the answer. 
so as to 


bed, or they will be disappointed,” were Roderick 
Jamieson’s last words. 
‘eo 





The next morning a piece of iness came to him 


with unexpected prospects of good things, and Basil 





Crawford determined that from thenceforth he would 
set down “ Wednesday’ 


evening, at the hour 


in his calendar as a “ happy 


day.” In the appointed, he 





found his way to Jamieson’s house. He was in 
time for his half-hour’s romp with the little ones, 
good luck, and 


it to friends whom he knew would 





with even a few minutes over; for 


a] 
A 


his anxiety to tel 






give their ready sympathy to him, hastened him on 
his way. 

Instead of Sophy, who usually opened the door to 
He lost 


As he as- 


him, it was the housemaid who let him in. 
no time in mounting to the drawing-room. 
are of a considere 





| cended the staircase, he became 


able thumping and knocking, which was apparently 
taking place on the inner side of the drawing-room 
door, and in some perplexity as to the cause of it, he 
cautiously turned the handle, and immediately nearly 
tumbled over ry small people, were in 


who 


two ¥v 
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a very eager excited state just inside the room. 
was his host’s small elder daughter and her still 
smaller brother, who instantly clung round him, 
dancing and shouting their delighted welcome. 

“Did you ever know such dreadful children!” said 
their mother, advancing ; “they have been listening 
for your coming, and when they heard you ring, I 
was obliged to shut the door to keep them in, or 
they would have been headlong over one another 
down the stairs in their great anxiety to welcome 
you!” 

“One cannot but appreciate a hearty welcome,” 
vas his laughing reply, “ even when so much large- 
ness of heart is exhibited by such small people.” 
Roderick Jamieson had not yet returned, so he gave 
himself up to the imperative importunities of the 
children. But in the course of his romps with them 
he gained some astonishing information from their 
mother, 

Yes, it was all too true, she told him; their sus- 
picions had been correct; Sophy had, in a moment 
of temptation, taken the missing money. 
uncertainty in the matter was now at an end, for the 
girl herself had confessed what she had done the 
evening before. She had acknowledged herself too 
miserable to endure the state of things any longer, 
and with floods of tears had thrown herself on her 
mistress’s mercy, and expressed herself willing to 
abide by her decision in the matter. 

“Tam sure I do not know what to do,” coneluded 
Mrs. Jamieson, in a plaintive voice. “It seems such 
a dreadful thing to turn a girl away without a 
character, particularly a girl like Sophy, who has 
been so much liked by us all, and who is such a 
treasure for playing with the children. And yet, I 
suppose it is wrong to keep the girl.” 

*‘ What does Roderick think ?” 

“ Roderick says he leaves it all to me—just what 


It | 


he always says when there is a vexed question. | 
think men are always glad to shift any little anxiety 
on to some one else’s shoulders, and if they have a 
wife it is so easy. I am sorry for the girl in every 
way, for you know she was rather partial to John 
Symonds, the coachman, and now he is so tre. 
mendously indignant at this proceeding of hers that 
he refuses to speak to her. I suppose one cannot 
wonder at it, he is such a very respectable man; but 
still one cannot help pitying her, and wondering 


what will become of her. Her distress is beyond 


conception; but since yesterday she has left off 


crying, and is utterly stolid and silent.” 

“JT should insist on Roderick giving an opinion 
one way or another,” said Basil; “his opinion is 
always a good one to have, I have found many a 
time.”’ 

“Oh, you are quite right!” she answered, with a 


| complaisant movement of her head and an appear- 


| ance of her comfortable 


Indeed, all | 


** One 


little double-chin. 
may be certain his opinion is a right one, but ——’ 
and, with a comical change of expression, she added, 
“but I really believe he does not himself know what 
to think or advise. The first moment when he heard 
that John Symonds had sent Sophy to Coventry, 
he said it was quite right, and only what could be 
expected; then a little while afterwards he said that 
John should have had an explanation first, if he 
really was in love with her.” 

“ Well, he was not very far wrong in both his 
views,” said Basil, energetically; ‘‘one cannot tell 
how strongly she may have been tempted; and you 
say no one can have been more contrite for wrong- 
doing than she has been ; and, at all events, she con- 
fessed her misdeeds, so she deserves recommendation 
to mercy. We do not know the whole case yet. And 
I must say I always liked that girl.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“ Henceforth know we no man after the flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we him no more,”—2 Cor. v. 16. 





HERE is in southern Europe a nar- 
row passage between a mountain 
and the sea. 
dren there, and they see just what 
their eyes can show them—a plea- 
sant playground between the shadowy hillside and 
the breezy waves; but an educated man finds in 
the water and the shore emblems of the deepest 
mysteries of life, of the restless agitations of chance 
and circumstance, and the cliff-like stability of the 
strong will, over which the storm rushes in vain, 
while the surges rave below. And now whisper 


Set a group of chil- | 


to him the name of the soil he stands upon, and 
ages roll away like a mist, and the sea breeze is 
haunted air, and the earth is sacred as heroic dust. 
For it is here that the brute force of Asia raged 
in vain against the infancy of Europe; here that 
all art and culture, all science and poetry, were 
saved from destruction while yet in the bud; here 
that the three hundred Spartans who delivered 
Greece fell, “having done their country’s bidding.” 
He now sees everything with new eyes, having 
already seen it all with a far different gaze from 
that of childhood. 
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Nor is this true of material objects only. Our 
actions impress men just so far as men are com- 
petent to view them; and the upright sentence of 
a judge will seem at the same moment savage 
cruelty to the culprit and culpable lenity to the 
prosecutor. 

Solomor tells us that as a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he; but the converse is also true, that 
as @ man is, so he thinketh in his heart. We learn 
from the text which heads this paper that there 
are two ways of thinking of our fellow-men; two 
ways of thinking of ourselves; and two ways of 
thinking even of our Lord. 

First, then, what is it to know inen after the flesh ? 
—You cannot help knowing what is merely secular 
and worldly about your fellow-men ; and you cannot 
prosper without considering and prizing such 
knowledge. Is a tradesman free to ruin his busi- 
ness by forgetting the difference between the 
credit of a fellow-tradesman who has made a for- 
tune and another who is insolvent? or between a 
clerk who is stupid and incompetent and one who 
is trustworthy and keen? Is an officer free to put 
a blundering soldier into an important command ? 

The Lord would not pray that His children 
should be taken out of the world; and His 
apostle did not allow them to be slothful in 
business. In our secular relations we must Jook 
at secular things. And, again, in our family 
relationships we must not deny the claims of 
flesh and blood. To cut such bonds, or to fail in 
meeting their legitimate demands, upon the plea 
that we know no man after the flesh, would not 
be a Christian exploit; for if any man provide not 
for his own, and chiefly for them of his own house- 
hold, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel. But to know a man after the flesh is 
to know only what his life in the flesh reveals, 
and to accept that as a sufficient account of him. 
No Christian is free to think thus of any fellow- 
man, in whom there is an immortal soul. Perhaps 
you only meet a man in the press of business; 
perhaps you cannot prudently or usefully attempt 
even to discover what he thinks of Christ. But then 
you may not claim to really know that man, any 
more than you know a stranger whose face is noble, 
or asinger whose voice pleases you, but with whom 
you have never exchanged a salutation. Nay, you 
actually know more of these than the eye tells you, 
or the ear; you expect to find, if you may draw 
nearer, a brain and a heart, desires, and hopes, 
and fears. And yet we are too well content to 
think of our associates in life as we see them in 
business, in politics, in thought, in “this life,” and 
according to the flesh. It ought to be solemn, 
but it ought not to be that strange thing which 
we find it, to go through the crowded street on a 
market-day,and think, All these buyers and sellers, 
that woman who blasphemes, that man who has 
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drunk too much, this one whose honesty has spoiled 
his bargain, and that other who thinks him a fool 
for his pains—all these shall stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ—each of them has in his breast 
a light which is the dawn of eternal day, or a 
shadow which must deepen and spread into the 
blackness of darkness for ever. ‘They shall be 
happy or miserable, blessed or accursed, when the 
mountains have crumbled, when the sun is 
quenched. We admire the clever man who is 
certain to get on, or the witty fellow who is never 
dull, and we forgive their godlessness because they 
are pleasant or distinguished. We should not think 
much of their keenest jests nor their bright pros- 
pects if the blood of our dearest friend was red 
upon their hands, but we are quite content if they 
only trample under foot the Son of God, whom they 
have murdered for themselves afresh. Friends, 
in your trustful intercourse with your most inti- 
mate friends; parents, in the training of youi 
children, for whom you must give an account; 
husbands, in your familiar treatment of your 
wives ; wives, in your daily communion with your 
husbands—would it make any solid, serious alter- 
ation if you suddenly found ont that they had 
no soul? if they lost their hearing, or their 
eyesight, that would change your whole conduct 
toward them: would it make little difference, or 
none, if their immortality were extinguished, if 
their whole being were doomed to go out, like a 
flame when the oil in the lamp is spent? Well, 
then, you know them after the flesh, not because 
you eat at the same table, and read from the same 
book, or uphold the same politics, and trade in 
the same markets, nay, but because this is all; 
because all your knowledge is drawn from earthly 
sources, and spirit has never found out spirit. 
The world before the Flood was not guilty because 
they ate and drank, married and were given in 
marriage, for the Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, and marriage is a type of Christ and 
His church. They were condemned because that 
was a sufficient statement of their 
ence; they rose no higher, they “ knew not” until 
the Flood came. 
2. There are two 2 
and we shall never think rightly about others as 
long as we are mistaken about our own prospects, 
our condition, and the inmost reality of our souls. 
Many people pass through life (along life, perhaps, 
and an admired life), and have never once thought 
about their real selves at all. Ask them how they 
are prospering, and they will tell you instead how 
their trade flourishes, how their balance in the 
bank stands, how their stable has horses and a 
carriage in it, how their fine house has costly 
furniture and a luxurious table every day. Alas! 
my friend, your trade, and your bank-book, and 
your stable, and your house were not asked after, 


whole exist- 


pair as - 
1ys of thinking about ourselves, 
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but yoursELF, who are far different from these, 
whose life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which you possess. Ask them how they 
are, and they tell you that their sight is as clear 
as thirty years ago, and their appetite was never 
better. But do you never think about yourself— 
the mysterious being within the body and above 
it, who lives on when the eyes are shut, and when 
the flesh is nourished no more? When you say, 
“T am rich, and increased in goods, and have need 
of nothing,” is it possible that you have mistaken 
your flesh and blood for that real man within the 
flesh, who may all the time be wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked? What a 
ghastly mockery is this to say, “Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years, eat, drink 
and be merry,” when the unhappy soul has no 
goods at all, and when the man is not rich toward 
God! The soul cannot eat or drink; and why 
should such a soul be merry 

Now, the text implies clearly that one must 
himself be changed, if his views of things are to 
be deepened and spiritualised, for it goes on to 
say “ therefore’’ (because he thus judges of others, 
and of the Lord) “if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature: old things have passed away.” 

He lives among men, but his deepest and 
strongest impulses are as high above the world 
as the tall masts and white sails of some proud 
vessel are above the seas upon which she floats, 
but which lash her sides in vain, because the 
breath of heaven is in her canvas. 

Tell him he must lose all unless he complies 
vith an unholy world; cry shame on him, laugh- 
at him, strip him, scourge him, nail him to a 
cross, yet he knows that he has not lost any- 
thing; his bitter cup is given him to drink by a 
loving Father, and he endures the cross, and 
despises the shame, for the joy that is set before 
him. 

Tell him that he cannot, human nature cannot, 
resist so much temptation, and refuse himself so 
deep a pleasure and accept so extreme a pain; yet, 
for all your music and for all your threats, he will 
not bow to the golden image, nor turn pale at the 
furnace heated sevenfold; and in God’s good time 
you shall see him without the smell of fire upon 
him, unbound, and a free man, in the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace. 

How do yow think of your own life? Is it a mat- 
ter of food, and clothes, and health, and gain, and 
popularity ? or is your deepest life alone with God, 
and fed, like the rivers and springs among the 
hills, by silent dews at midnight, and “ showers of 
blessings,” which steal from heaven into the 
open heart? To reach this new life you must 
think rightly about our Lord, and, therefore, we 
notice— 

3. There ave three ways of thinking about Christ. 





Saul of Tarsus knew Christ after the flesh, but the 
apostle Paul knew him after the flesh no more. 
It is easy enough to imagine what his views were 
when he breathed out threats and slaughters 
against the Church—he thought of Jesus as an 
unauthorised Galilean peasant, a Nazarene who 
had gathered around him a group of ignorant fol- 
lowers, had taken upon himself to contradict all 
that was most time-honoured and trusted in the 
land, had preached the most revolutionary and 
dangerous tenets upon his own mere assertion, and 
had drawn down upon his own head a shameful end, 
by which all His pretence to be a favourite of heaven 
was quenched for ever. The story of our Lord, 
over which ages have bent in adoration and grati- 
tude, was coarse and dull to him as an unlighted 
lamp is. But show him God within that human 
life, and how luminous, how radiant it becomes! 
Now it is his highest ambition to reach what he 
despised and persecuted, to win Christ Jesus and 
be found in him, to put on Christ, to apprehend 
that for which he was apprehended of Christ 
Jesus, for now the meanness is willing humility, 
the anguish is Divine patience, the death is self- 
devotion, self-sacrifice. 

And we, who cannot pretend to despise and 
hate that wondrous career—we, too, may know 
Christ after the flesh. 

His calm and stately self-denial frowns upon all 
luxury, all self-indulgence ; His lowliness puts all 
haughtiness out of countenance ; His righteousness 
condemns every sm; His holiness alarms all who 
live at a distance from God; His overwhelming 
claim upon us excites the resentment of all who 
say or think, “ Who is Lord over us?” This is the 
reason why so many people are loquacious about 
everything and every person except Christ, but if 
you name Him they are dumb. This is why so 
many people, restless, hurrying from place to place, 
are absent nowhere except from the house of God. 
There is enmity between man’s fallen nature and 
his Redeemer from the Fall. 

To know Christ after the flesh is to know Him 
as the Author of a vast demand, which it may not 
be prudent, however desirable, to resist. But 
when the spirit finds itself already in slavery, then 
it knows Him as an Emancipator. When sin is 
felt to be exceeding sinful, then He is welcomed 
as a Saviour. Whena man wakes up to know 
himself, and those depths of capability and of 
want which are folded in the shallowest bosom 
realise their loneliness, and ache for satisfaction, 
then He is found to be the answer to the sad cry 
of the secret heart, ‘“‘ Who will show us any good?” 
And as spirit communes with the Infinite Spirit, 
that old notion of an encroaching Lord, a hard 
taskmaster, who reaps where he has not sown, 
disappears. Christ after the flesh is known no 
more, 
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NOTE arrived from Lord Pen- 


with Mr. David Pennant, at 
Brynhafod. In his impatience 
he followed it almost immedi- 


ate aly. 





the parlour. He was surprised 
) at its tasteful simplicity and cheerfulness, 
and attributed them, not unjustly, to Daisy. 
There were nosegays everywhere, but one 
of wild-flowers attracted him most. It was composed 
chiefly of heather and harebells. He extracted one 
or two, and placed them in his button-hole. Then 
he glanced at the titles of some books, and raised 
his eyebrows as he saw they were chiefly classics, in 
Welsh, English, or Latin. 

While his imagination was kindled by thoughts 
of Daisy, the door slowly opened, and she appeared. 
She curtseyed, as usual, and left him no time for 
greeting, but said at once with her customary fear- 
less simplicity, ““ My lord, I would speak to you be- 
fore father comes. I have been told of the honour 
you have again shown me, and of the falling in of 
the lease. Did you promise to help him to remain 
here if he consented to your reque 

This straightforward question embarrassed Lord 
Penruddock, and startled him into an affirmative. 

“Then, my lord, you took an ungenerous advantage 


st 


concerning me ?” 


of our distress. 
what you mean, and wish ?” 
“You know 
hesitating. 
“T know what you said to me, my lord; but at 


e 


what I wish, Daisy,” he replied, 


that time you had no intention of speaking to my 
father, His 


lordship the earl would scarcely countenance this 


On the contrary, you desired secresy. 


unequal, impossible proposal,” 


“My father refuses me nothing. He almost pro- 


mises his consent if I wait awhile. He little knows 


the depth and intensity of my love, or he would not | 


be so conciliating. However, I will strive for patience 
if you will give me hope. I shall do some rash thing 


- vruddock, appointing a meeting | 


. | 
It was morning when he 
arrived, and he was shown into 


May I ask your lordship exactly | 


if you refuse; for, indeed, your presence is my only | 
S J Jy | 


”» 


heaven—your voice my hymn—your 





“Hush, my lord, if you please! Iam not used to 


such profane words. But I would know if you 


would grant me a favour.” 
“You have but to ask. 
“Nay, my lord; I only desire you to intercede 
with the earl to renew our lease of Brynhafod.” 


All I have is yours.” 


FAMILY. 


” 


OF “FAY ARLINGTON. 

“Tf you will marry me at once I will do so.” 

“That I cannot do, my lord.” 

“When does the lease expire ? 

“ At Michaelmas, my lord.” 

“Before then I shall be back. 
just to make believe that I am absent, and return 
in a few months at most.” 

“ You will not deceive your father, my lord ? 

«Ah, my simplest of Daisies! all is fair in love. 
He will deceive me if he can, and send you all of 
before Michaelmas; so if I am to do your pleasure, 
I must: be on the spot; and you, my sweet queen, 
must wait for me. We must circumvent the earl.” 

“Not so, my lord; you must honour him,” 

“Honour him! I will swear to honour you, if 
that will please you.” 

Daisy’s face showed marked displeasure; and 
Lord Penruddock changed his tone to 
suasion. 

“ You shall make of me what you will, if only you 
will love me.” 

“That I cannot promise, my lord.” 

“You will at least await my return? You will 
engage yourself to no one else—love no one else ?” 

He saw that her face flushed, but she answered 
with strange self-possession. 

“T can make no promises, my lord. If you will 
do a righteous act by prevailing on the earl to renew 
the lease, your conscience will be your reward. I 
am not likely to be engaged to any one in so short a 
space. But I pray to God to guide my life as He 
miraculously saved it.” 

Her voice faltered a little, and nothing but her 
simplicity restrained Lord Penruddock from an out- 
As it was, he went 


” 


T shall go away 


” 


one of per- 


burst of passionate pleading. 
close to her, seized her hand, kissed it, and ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Daisy! if only I had been educated 
in your school, perhaps you might have loved and 
saved me.” 

She was touched by the pathos of his words, and 
said, as she withdrew her hand, “ I will pray for you, 
my lord, and—and for Lady Mona. Take care of 
her ladyship; and, oh, pray for yourself!” 

“T will try, if you will wait for me. You are sure 
you do not hate me?” 

“No, my lord. Why should I?” 

“ Because I have hated those you love best. But 
when my passion calms, I am less revengeful than I 


seem.” 

“So we all think, my lord; and grandfather some- 
times prays that you may be made a Ged-fearing, 
righteous man.” 


“Tam obliged to him. And you?” 
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“TI ask God to incline your heart towards the poor 
sailors, wrecked, as I was, on your property.” 

“You shall do for them what you will when you 
are Countess of Craigavon. Give me something of 
yours to console me during my forced absence.” 

Daisy considered a moment. Then she walked 
deliberately to the bookshelf, and took down a small 
Bible. 

‘Will you receive this, my lord ? 
own.” 

He took it, opened it, and saw the word “ Daisy ” 
on the fly-leaf. His excited and somewhat sarcastic 
expression changed to momentary seriousness, 

“Thank you. Must I read it?” 

‘If you please, my lord.” 

“For your sake?” 

“For your own. It is the Word of God.” 

At that moment David Pennant passed the window. 
Without another word, and to Daisy’s inexpressible 
distress, Lord Penruddock put his arm round her, 
kissed her on the forehead, and left the room. He 
managed to evade Mr. Pennant, who shortly after- 
wards entered the parlour, and found Daisy in tears. 
He drew from her, in part only, what had passed be- 
tween her and Lord Penruddock. 
thing in her manner, and, above all, her tears, that 
led the worthy man to suspect that she liked her 


It is my very 





There was some- | 


noble lover; and although it made him hot and angry, | 


he was not surprised. He was too proud, however, 
to sound the depths of her heart, or again to mention 
Michael. 

“It was forward of you, my dear, to seek his lerd- 
ship, when he came to see me by his own appoint- 
ment,” he said, angrily. 

«I did not mean it so, father,” she replied. 

Her submissive manner softened him. 

“Did he leave any message for me?” he asked. 

“None, father. But he said he should be back in 
a few months.” 

A well-known footstep sounded in the passage, 
and Daisy started, and brushed away her tears. In 
another moment Carad came in, followed by Sir 
George Walpole. He had been to the castle profes- 
sionally; had met Sir George, who had turned and 
walked with him, and had finally expressed a wish to 
bid good-bye to his pretty sister, in whom he felt 
much interested. Carad wondered whether Daisy 
had gained another aristocratic admirer, and began 
to wish that the child he had borne from the waves 
had grown up less beautiful and attractive. Both 
he and Sir George perceived the tears, as well as the 
heightened complexion of the farmer. However, 
Sir George, who was a good talker, engaged them all 
in conversation. Uncle Toby himself was not fonder 
of fighting his battles over again with Corporal Trim, 
than he was. But he saw there was something 
amiss, and, suddenly pausing in the midst of an in- 
quiry concerning Ap Adam, he turned to Daisy, and 
said, “I never yet saw a tear in a lady’s eye without 


’ 





feeling disposed to wipe it away. 
matter?” 

Daisy smiled; but Carad thought Sir George 
impertinent, and answered for her. 

“We are all anxious just now, sir. Our lease of 
this farm expires at Michaelmas, and the earl means 
to take it into his own hands.” 

“How many years have you held it?” 

“‘ Since long before the earl possessed the castle.” 

This was said with a sort of proud independence, 
not lost on Sir George. 

‘That seems hard,” he said. “I still think your 
friend Ap Adam must be my friend, and for his sake, 
should like to be of use to you and yours. If money 
can help your good father, one of you must let me 
know. Your guttural tongue prevents my saying 
this to him, but you can explain. If you would like 
an appointment as army surgeon I can procure you 
one.” 

Sir George paused for an answer, but Caradoc had 
none ready. He would have liked the proposed post, 
but could not accept it. 

“Mother wishes Carad to live at home, and 
he never thinks of himself,’ rejoined Daisy, in- 
stead, 

““My young friend, I honowr you!” cried Sir 
George. “ You will never repent any sacrifice you 
make for your parents. God bless you, my dear!” 
he added, to Daisy, taking her hand. 

“Ts it not good-bye for ever, sir?” she mur- 
mured. 

“T trust not. I shall probably be at the castle 
again some day. Lord Craigavon has invited me, 
and the ladies—the countess, at least—seconded 
the invitation. I accompany them to London to- 
morrow. Tell your friend Ap Adam that if he is 
the person I think him I shall hope to hear from 
him. Good-bye, again.” 

All this time Sir George held Daisy’s hand, and 
looked at her with a sort of lingering tenderness, 
She made no effort to withdraw it, feeling instinctively 
that the act was merely one of kindly interest ; and 
when he left the farm, accompanied by Mr. Pennant 
and his son, she stood at the window to watch him 
out of sight. 

“Perhaps when he comes again we shall have 
quitted this dear home, and then I shall never see 
him more!” she sighed. 

Her reverie was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. Tudor. He brought a note from Miss Manent 
to her, and seemed in much perplexity. He begged 
her to read it at once. It was to the effect that Lady 
Mona had procured Miss Manent a situation at Sir 
Shenkin Thomas’s, of Plas, and that she would not, 
therefore, be obliged to leave “her dear Wales.” She 
had a few weeks to spare before she began her 
new life, and she would, if convenient, accept Mrs. 
Pennant’s kind invitation, and spend them at Bryn- 
hafod. 


What is the 


























(Drawn by W. L. Jones.) 


“The four ill-restrained greys started,” —p. 235. 
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“T am so glad, are not you?” was Daisy’s first 
exclamation. 

“I feared it would be impossible, now that you 
are all in such trouble about the lease,” said Mr. 
Tudor, himself always in trouble about something or 
other. 

“Tam quite sure she can come here. We shall 
all be pleased to see her. Shall we not, father?” 
returned Daisy, as Bavid Pennant appeared at the 
window. 

The key-note of David’s hospitality was struck as 
soon as he had heard the news. 

“Of course she can come, 
room, even if the master returns, and old Madoc 
also. The earl has turned off Madoc, and liberally 
appointed Michael to reign in his stead. He forgot 
that he had turned us out too. Now’s your time, 
parson. You can marry Miss Manent straight off 
from this house, and I’ll set to work on the vicarage, 
in spite of the earl. I’ll be bound he was glad to 
be saved the expense of her journey to London.” 

“T think he was,” said Mr. Tudor, thoughtfully. 
‘And they none of them seem sorry to part with 
her although she has been so devoted to them.” 

“Neither would they be sorry to part with you, if 
you were to leave them to-morrow,’’ replied David. 
“They’re not what you may call an affectionate 
family. 
out. Let us all show the earl we can live without 
him. We can find another farm, you a wife, Miss 
Manent a husband, and old Madoc a home, without 
his lordship’s aid, and we will take advantage of 
him, and do it while he’s away.” 

Mr. Tudor seemed struck with this idea, 


grim uncompromising earl was not near. And Mr, 
Pennant forgot his own troubles in the pleasant hope 
of helping others. 

‘Mother! mother! come here!” he called, with 
stentorian vigour, from the passage. 

When Mrs. Pennant came, looking scared by the 
sudden summons, she was astonished at the change 
in her husband's face. 

‘** Has the earl renewed the lease?” she asked. 


There’s plenty of | 
| meditated closing after him. 
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faction that Lady Mona proposed that a situation in 
the country should be found for Miss Manent, and 
that Morris should pay a visit to her friends. The 
situation was procured, and the earl gave orders that 
Miss Manent should be properly forwarded to Sir 
Shenkin Thomas’s, of Plis, as soon as he and his 
family were en route for town. 

His lordship was very busy on the eve of his de- 
parture. He examined the castle from dungeon to 
turret, and there was a sound of the grating of 
keys in rusty locks. Every place was hermeticaily 
sealed that did not appertain to the apartments 
in which the family actually lived, and these he 
He concluded his 
inspection by a solitary ride over that portion of 


| his property immediately surrounding the castle, 


during which he called at Aran Tower. 

There was a stable at the tower where he was in 
the habit of putting up his horse, so that he felt 
comfortable concerning that much-used beast. The 
earl was fond of riding, and was frequently on horse- 


| back at unreasonable hours, so that not only Evan 


| being abroad even at midnight. 


the Tower, but the peasants, were accustomed to his 
The latter whispered 
amongst themselves that his lordship had a troubled 
spirit, and they even went so far as to say that when 


| he went up to the top of the tower he received 


Take courage, man, and marry her out-and- | 


He | 
felt as if he really could “take courage” when the | 


strange visitants. 

On the evening in question his lordship toiled first 
up to his observatory, then peered into the dark 
rooms in the centre of the tower appropriated for 
the storing away of wreckage, and finally summoned 
Evan to a small room on the basement appropriated 
to his own use. It was a dark den, lighted only by 
a narrow grated casement, whence little but ocean 


was visible. The earl sat with his back to the 


window, and Evan faced it, standine. 


“You must keep a sharper look out,’ began his 
lordship. ‘The wreckers get an undue share. I 
say you are idle.” 

“Indeed, my lord, I do nothing but look through 
the glasses,” said Evan, humbly. “ But since the 


, witches have lighted the fire on the Esgair scarce a 
| vessel comes within sight at night.” 


“No; but we’re going to have a wedding—a 


wedding!” he replied, 
““Mr. Pennant, pray don’t be so rash. 
even asked her,” whispered Mr. Tudor. 
“Then you must; and you shall have the parlour 
all to yourselves, and as jolly a wedding as you ever 
had in your life.” 


I haven’t 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


LONDON AT LAST. 

A sournrEyY to London had been for years an incubus 
He had made all 
his arrangements, and calculated the expenses to a 


fraction. He intended to take as few dependents 


to the earl: it became real at last. 


as possible with him, he therefore heard with satis- | 


| the witches. 


“You will go every night to the witch’s chair 
until you find out what that light is.” 

“Oh, my lord! Please, my lord! On my deed, 
my lord! I wouldn’t be going there fcr all the 
wealth your lordship have got stored up here.” 

“You must! That light shall be put out!” 

“For mercy’s sake, my lord, don’t send me. I 
should slip into the sea. Ishouldn’t so much as reach 
And if I did they’d make away with 
They’re dancing all night. The fishermen are 
seeing them. Sometimes they’re as thick as sea- 
gulls on the rock, all im black and red, men witches 
and women witches, my lord; and black dogs, and 
cats, and tall hats, and sticks as big as trees; and 
they no more mind the waves, nor the winds, nor 


me. 
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ave 





sailed 


the lightning, than they would so many hares or 


rabbits, my lord. Send the parson, my lord, he’s the 
man to see to it; not a poor lame grey-headed 
old ——’ 

“ Coward!’ 
go, Would you send me? 

“Oh no, my lord! 
What’s the good of 
lord? And mine 
self, if to nobody else, and the witches won’t bear no 


supplemented the earl. “ You must 


unless you are liking to go. 
risking your precious life, my 
-well, now, sure it’s of use to my- 
interference. They'd as soon be taking yours as 
mine, my lord; they’ve no respect of persons.”’ 

« You—will—put—out—that—light !” 

As the earl uttered those six words deliberately, 
Evan fell oa his knees in abject terror, and laid hold 
of his lordship; but the inflexible earl shook him 
off, put him out of the room, locked the door, and 
went to the stable. 

The following morning there was a great stir at 
the castle, and the earl had much todo. It would 


take three weeks at least for him, his family, and ! 


to travel post to London, and he managed 
every detail himself. The coroneted coach-and-four 
stood long in the court, while imperials and boxes 


suite, 


were heaped upon it, and the other carriages were | 
; and desired to ask you to be my wife.” 


not less delayed and weighted. 

“Her ladyship might as well have put the castle 
on wheels,” he grumbled, more than once. 

The countess and Lady Mona were, however, seated 
at last. 
face them. 


The earl and Sir George Walpole were to 
Every one in anywise connected with 
the establishment was there to see the cortége set out. 
Mr, Tudor was at the great door, Miss Manent stood 
scattered 
about in the court, and a crowd of tenants, labourers, 


at a humble distance, the servants were 


and retainers, lined the drive. 


“ Will you see that Miss Manent is properly sent , 


to Plas?” said the earl to Mr. Tudor. 
will you get in-—opposite my daughter? 


“ Sir George, 
Are you 
all ready at last?” he added, grimly, to his fol- 
lowing. 
They were all ready. 
with their blue jackets and yellow breeches, flourished 
their whips, and the liveried and powdered footmen 
mounted. 


* Lock 


return, Ti 


the great door, and keep the key till I 
dor,” said the earl, touching the vicar’s 











hand with two fingers. ‘“ Where is Penruddock? ” 
“Here, my lord,” shouted Lord Penruddock, from 

the box of a large barouche containing domestics 

male and 


female. “I shall drive to Craigavon, 


where the posters await us.” 


When the earl 
the door. 





unent ventured to 
Lady Mona, looking very pale and hand- 


was in, Miss ] 


some, kissed her hand to her, and the countess 
languidly waved hers. 
Lock and bar the doors and gates. I shall 


neither let Brynhafod, nor restore 
present,” 


the vicarage at 


whispered the earl to Mr. Tudor. 


The two smart post-boys, 


With these words the four ill-restrained greys 


started, prancing through the court and portceullis in 


lordly fashion. The other carriages followed, and 


; thus the fruition of the Lady Mona’s desires com- 


menced. A cheer from 


followed the last 


the spectators outside 
carriage; and a sense of relief fell 
on every soul as the Earl of Craigavon departed 
from his castle. 

“Sit down here a few minutes,” said Mr. Tudor 
to Miss Manent, as they returned 
hall. 

She obeyed, hastily brushing off a tear, 

“You, at 


said. 


together to the 


least, have no cause for grief,” he 

“This has been my home for years,” she sighed. 

* Home! I wish I could offer you a permanent 
one,” he rejoined, impulsively for him. 
“You!” she exclaimed, not understanding him. 
“Yes, if you would accept it. I have watched 
your patient endurance until I have longed to end 
it, if you would let me; but I seem myself harassed 
more and more.” 

Miss Manent glanced at him with surprise, and 
the words, “ You, Mr. Tudor—and—me!” 

“You are not offended? I have loved you long, 

She covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. The emotion, partly suppressed, of sorrow, 
yielded before the sudden joy. 

* Don’t 
moving irresokately on the coroneted oak chair. 


give way, dear Miss Manent,” he said, 
= We 
shall be observed; and the earl has left his myrmidons 
behind him. You are going to Brynhafod, and 
there we may speak unheard. Only I wished to say 
this first, because the Pennants are impulsive, and 
care for no man. If you love me ever so little, could 
you be content to wait?” 

« Patiently—gladly—joyously,”’ she whispered. 

“T dare not defy the earl, as my brother's situ- 
ation and my mother’s livelihood may depend upon 
it. I cannot eject the bailiff from the vicarage, 
for I owe the living to the earl. I could scarcely 
venture to marry to displease him, lest he should 
visit it upon others.” 

«You must not—he is so powerful!’ she breathed. 
« And 


claimed. 


yet I know I am a coward!” he ex- 
Footsteps were heard hard by. 
to Brynhafod, and allow me to 


he asked aloud. 


«Will you walk 
send your boxes after you?” 

“Tf you please,” she replied, rising, and, turning, 
she encountered Morris. 

“Good-bye, Miss Manent. 


visit, and I suppose you will be leaving for your 


I am just going on my 


situation ?’’ said that worthy, with emphasis. 
“ Miss Manent is going to Brynhafod,” said Mr. 
Tudor, who could be decided enough sometimes. 
“Oh indeed !’ 


“Will you co 


said the supercilious Abigail. 





1e with me, Mrs. Morris?” asked 
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Miss Manent, trembling lest she should have over- 
heard the previous conversation, 

They went away together, leaving Mr. Tudor to 
the disagreeable office of locking the great door. 
Miss Manent’s step was light as she ran up the big | 


THE QUIVER. 





staircase, and down the corridors to her old achool- 


room—hers no longer; for had she not a vicarage and 
love in the dim perspective? Was there not hope 
below all her Pandora’s box of troubles ? 

(To be continued.) 








WORDS ON THE THRESHOLD: 


BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF 


FEBRUARY. 


Bishop BepreLti (1570—1642), 
7th.—His last words were those of the apostle, “ I 
have kept the faith once given to the saints, for 
which cause I have also suffered these things; but I 
am not ashamed, for I know whom I have believed; 
and I am persuaded that He is able to keep that | 
which I have committed to Him against that day.” 
And he triumphantly fell asleep. 
* Now let the Lord, my Saviour, smile, 
And show my name upon His heart. 
My name is printed on His breast ; 
His book of life contains my name ; | 


I'd rather have it there impressed, 
Than in the bright records of fame.”— Watts. 


Mary QuEEN oF Scots (1542—1587). 

8th.—The queen now began to undress herself, 
with the assistance of her tearful attendants, re- 
marking that she was not accustomed to do so before 
so many people. To prevent the utterance of her | 
handmaidens’ grief, she placed her finger on their 
lips, and reminded them that she had promised in 
their name that they should show more firmness. 
“Instead of weeping, rejoice!” she said; “I am very 
happy to leave this world, and in so good a cause!” 
She then laid down her cloak, and took off her veil, 
retaining only a petticoat. Then seating herself on 
the chair, she gave her blessing to her weeping ser- 
vants. After her eyes were bandaged, she knelt 
down with great courage, and stretched out her neck 
to the executioner. She then said aloud, and with 
the most ardent feeling of confidence, “My God, 
I have hoped in you; I commit myself to your 
hands!” 


“My God, O Jehovah, I have trusted in Thee ; 
O Jesus, my Saviour, now rescue Thou me ; 
Like fetters in iron deep griefs me environ—Thy smile let me see, 
With sighing and crying, at Thy feet lowly lying 
I adore Thee, implore Thee, now rescue Thou me!” 
Mary Queen of Scots (composed the day before exccution). 





Bisnor Hoorrr (1495—1555). 
9th.— When he was brought to the stake he kissed 
it, and beheld it with a smiling face. Long after fire 
was applied did the flames slowly burn towards the 
martyr, but a rough cold wind blew it away, and he | 
burnt but slowly. “O Jesus!” he cried, “the Son 


| fifty-first 
| mouth, and told to speak Latin. 


, the fear of death is fallen upon me. 


ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


of David, have mercy upon me, and receive my soul!” 


' And then to the people he cried, “For the love of 


God, good people, let me have more fire!” The fire 
at length burnt fiercely round him, while in a louder 
voice he prayed, “ Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me! 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!’ These were his last 
words. 
**Soul, despair thou never! 
Our God is good, in every place 
His love is known, His help is found, 
His mighty arm a tender grace, 
Bring good from ills that hem as round ; 
Easier than we think can He 
Turn to joy our agony.” —Zihn., 





Dr. Rowranp Taytor (1510—1555). 


9th.—One man threw a faggot at the face of the 


| venerable martyr, who meekly said, as the blood 


flowed, “Oh, friend, I have harm enough; what 
needed that?” While he prayed, repeating the 
2salm in English, he was struck on the 
The last words that 
were heard arising from the midst of the flames were, 
“ Merciful Father of Heaven, for Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour’s sake, receive my soul into Thy hands!” 
*“*Oh, waves there not around his brow 
A wand no human arm may wield, 
Fraught with a spell no angels know, 
His steps to guide, his soul to shieid ? 
Thou, Saviour, art his charmed bower, 
His magic ring, his rock, his tower.""—Keble. 





Eart Darnuey (1546—1567). 


9th.—The king, though it was late, was in no mood 


| for sleep, and Mary’s last words sounded awfully in 


his ears. ‘“ She was very kind,” he said to Nelson, 
“but why did she speak of Davie’s slaughter?” 


| Just then Paris came back to fetch a fur wrapper 
| which the queen had left, and which she thought too 


pretty to be spoiled. ‘“ What will she do?” Darnley 
said again when she was gone; “it is very lonely.” 
The shadow of death was creeping over him. He 
opened the Prayer-book, and read over the fifty-fifth 
Psalm; and these were the last words which were 


| known to have passed the lips cf Mary Stuart’s 


husband: “My heart is disquieted within me, and 
Fearfulness 
and trembling have come upon me, and a horrible 
dread hath overwhelmed me,” «ec. 
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* Out of the depths I cry to Thee, 
Lord God, oh hear my prayer! 
Incline a gracious ear to me, 
And bid me not despair ; 
If Thou rememberest each misdeed, 
If each should have its ri ghtful meed, 
Lord, who shall stand before Thee ? ’—Luther. 


—_—— 


Montesquieu (1689—1755). 

10th.—He died at Paris, of a fever, after an illness 
of thirteen days. The Jesuits attempting to obtain 
from him some recantation of his earlier opinions, 
contained in the “ Persian Letters,” he said to a 
friend, that he would sacrifice anything for religion, 
The curé said to him, 
“You 


but nothing for the Jesuits. 
“Sir, you understand how great God is?” 
was the reply, “ and how little man is!” 
**Thou only God! There is no God beside! 
Being above all beings! Three in one! 
Whom none can comprehend, and n-ne explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone.” 
Russian Antiology. 
Lapy Jaye Grey (1537—1554). 
12th.—On her way to execution, her husband's 
headless body was borne past her. ‘O Guildford ! 
Guildford!” she exclaimed, “the antipast is not so 
bitter that thou hast tasted, and which I shall soon 
taste, as to make my flesh tremble; it is nothing 
compared to the feast of which we shall partake this 
day in heaven!” After a handkerchief had been 
given her to bind her eyes, the executioner requested 
her to stand on the straw, which she did, saying, “ I 
pray you despatch me quickly.”” Then she tied the 
handkerchief about her eyes, and feeling for the 
block, she said, ‘‘ Where is it? where is it?” One 
of the standers-by guided ker thereunto, and she laid 
her head down, and stretched forth her body, and 
said, ‘ Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit!” 
and so died at the age of seventeen. 
**Think not, O mortal! vainly gay, 
That thou from human woes art free ; 
The bitter cup I drink to-day, 
To-morrow may be drunk by thee. 
Harmless all malice if our God is nigh, 
Fruitless all pains if He His help deny ; 
Patient I pass these gloomy hours away, 


And wait the morning of eternal day.” 
Lady Jane Grey. 





Emanvet Kant (1724—1804). 

12th.—He died in the eightieth year of his age, 
retaining his powers almost to the last. ‘I do not 
fear death,” he said, “for I know how to die. I 
assure you, that if I knew this night was to be my 
last, I would raise my hands, and say, ‘God be 
praised!’ The case would be far different if I had 
caused the misery of any of His creatures.” After 
partaking of a little wine, he said, faintly, “It is 

enough!’’ These were his last words. 

** Death, as seen by men in dreams, 

Somethiag stern and cruel seems— 


But his face is not the same 
When he comes into the room, 


Takes the hand, and names the name, 
Seals the eyes with tender gloom.”—Lord Houghton, 





SCHLEIERMACHER, PHILOSOPHER (1768—1834). 
12th.—His death beautifully sealed his life. With- 
out any sentimental raptures, it was still a veritable 
euthanasia. The speculations which had absorbed his 
life in things immediately around him—in humanity, 
philosophy, and religion—were stretching onward 
illimitably above him as he gently lapsed into 
eternal life, as the beautiful river in Novalis, wherein 
Heinrich’s Matilda floated in smiles, flowed softly 
over them when re-united in the spirit-land. “Iam, 
in fact,’’ said he to his wife, “in a state between 
consciousness and unconsciousness ; but inwardly I 
enjoy heavenly moments. I feel constrained to think 
the profoundest speculative thoughts, and they are 
to me identical with the deepest religious feelings!” 
“ The light of reason cannot give 
Life to my soul ; 
Jesus alone can make me truly live, 
One glauce of His can make my spirit whole. 
Arise and shine, 
O Jesus, on this longing heart of mine! 


"*—-Richtor. 


MicHet ANGELO (1474—1563). 
17th.—He died at the ripe age of eighty-eight, and 
his last words were, “I resign my soul to God, my 
body to the earth, and my wealth to the next of kin.” 
Then turning to those around him, he said, “ In your 
passage through life, remember the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ.” 
** Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 
3y which such virtue may in me be bred, 
That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 


That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 
And sound Thy praises everlastingly.”"—M. Angel». 


Martin Lutuer (1484—1546). 

18th.—Two doctors and the count and his wife 
arrived. Luther said to them, “Iam dying! I shall 
remain at Hisleben.” And Dr. Jonas, expressing a 
hope that the perspiration would perhaps relieve 
him, “No, dear Jonas,” he replied, “it is a cold and 
dry sweat, and the pain is worse.” He then applied 
himself to prayer, and said, “O my God! Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Thou the God of all con- 
solation, I thank Thee for having revealed to me 
Thy well-beloved Son, in whom I believe; whom I 
have preached and acknowledged; whom I have 
loved and honoured; and whom the Pope and the 
ungodly persecute. I commend my soul to Thee, 
O my Saviour, Jesus Christ! I shall leave this 
terrestrial body; I shall be taken from this life; 
but I know that I shall rest eternally with Thee!” 
He repeated three times following, “ In manus tuas 

_ commendo spiritum; redemisti me, Domine veri- 
| tatis.” Dr. Jonas said to him, ‘‘ Reverend father, do 
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you die in constant reliance on the faith you have 
He replied, distinctly, “ Yes!” and fell 
Soon after he became alarmingly pale, then 


taught ?” 
asleep. 
cold, and drawing one deep breath, he expired. 
‘* Wherefore my hope is in the Lord, 
My works I count but dust, 
I build not there, but on His word, 
And in His goodness trust. 
Up to His care myself I yield, 
He is my tower, my rock, my shield.’’—Luther. 





¢, Faux, Port anp PHILANTHROPIST (1768—1826). 
20th.—-His friend and former pupil, Rheinthaler, 
came from Erfurt to see him; but when he arrived 
Falk’s eye was filmy, and his utterance indistinct. 
But as he stood by the bedside, he heard the suf- 
ferer’s last broken words, “God—popular faith— 
short—Christ—end!” Soon after his lips were sealed, 
and the eyelids closed in death. He was carried to 
the grave by the children of his reformatory, who 
sang hymns upon the way. Over his grave is in- 
scribed his own quaint epitaph :— 
** Underneath this linden-tree 

Lies John Falk ; a sinner he, 

Saved by Christ’s blood and mercy ! 

Born upon the east sea strand ; 

Yet he left home, friends, and laxd, 

Led to Weimar by God’s hand. 

When the little children round, 

Stand beside his grassy mound, 

Asking, Who lies underground ? 

Heavenly Father, let them say, 

Thou hast taken him away, 

In the grave is only clay.”—J. Faik. 





REV. Ropert Hatt (1764—1831). 
21st.—Mrs. Hall becoming alarmed by the sudden 
impression that he was dying, exclaimed, “This can’t 
be dying!” 





When he replied, “It is death—it is 
death—death ! oh, the sufferings of this body!” but 
immediately added, “I am very comfortable, ver 
comfortable. To a 
friend who sat by the bed administering stimulants, 


4 


Come, Lord Jesus, come!” 


> 


he addressed his last coherent words, “‘I am dying; 
death is come at last; all will now be useless!” 
““ What means my beating heart, 
To be afraid of death ? 
From life I shall not part, 
Though I resign my breath. 
Sweet truth to me 
I shall arise and with these eyes 


My Saviour see! ’’—Crossman. 





Earu Essex (1567—1601). 
25th.—The unfortunate earl, im 





lining himself, said, 
“In humility and obedience to Thy commandment, 
in obedience to Thy ordinance, to Thy good pleasure, 
O God, I prostrate myself to Thy deserved punish- 
ment! Lord, be merciful to Thy prostrate servant!” 
He then laid himself at length upon the boards, 
and placing Ims head upon the block, with these 
last words, “ Lord, into ‘Thy hands I commend my 
| spirit!” received his death stroke. 
| 
“Pray forme! I must now forsake ye ; 
| Of my long weary life is come upou 1 
Farewell ! 
| And when you would say something that is sad, 
| Speak how I fell,—I have done! and God forgive me !” 


| Shakespeare, 


tue last hour 
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a “EWN OWFIELD is a large manufacturing 
i x 9 ; 
4 town in the “Black Country,” one of 


those huge centres of industry and life 
which have been forced into existence 
AM! by the requirements of this nineteenth 
century. They are not pleasant places to look at 
these workshops of England; and James Hudson, 
the country-bred boy, whose experience of a town 
was confined to the clean quiet streets through which 
he and Tom had walked that morning, looked with 


a feeling akin to horror at the dense clouds of smoke | 


which hung over and indicated the place that he 
was now, on this summer evening, rapidly nearing. 
The train dashed past the coke-ovens, whose fires 
were becoming every minute more fierce-looking as 
the daylight failed; and through the outskirts of the 
town, where rows of unfinished houses, and boards 
announcing “ Building sites to let,” showed that the 
growth of the place had not yet ceased; and then the 
tall chimneys and the countless roofs became more 
closely mased together, and with a piercing whistle 


BROTHERS. 


the train slackened speed on the top of a high 
bankment, and entered Lowfield Station. 

James stepped on to the platform, feeling per- 
fectly dazed; but he was presently touched on the 
shoulder by a small care-worn 


em- 


looking man, in shabby 
dark clothes, who said, “ Are : 
and on being answered in the 
“T am John Fisher; and as you are to lodge at 
my house, I came to meet you, thiuking you'd be 
strange to the place, and might lose your way.” 
James was very glad to resign his luggage and 
himself into Mr. Fisher’s guardians 


you James Huds: 








afiirmative, continued, 





p, and they were 

soon rattling along the streets in a cab ; through 
‘ the windows of which he at the 
| brilliantly-lighted shops, and the hurrying crowds on 
the broad pavements ; whilst from time to time John 
Fisher glanced curiously at the lad’s pale handsome 
face. 


absently looked 


Presently the cab stopped before the door of 
a small grocer’s shop, and James was introduced to 
his new home. 


When the foreman of the engine-works of Messrs. 
Sims and Co. was commissioned by his chiefs to find 
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—— 
a lodging for James Hudson, he said to himself, “ IJ1 | 
see if the Fishers can take the boy in; she is a 
motherly kind of body, and will look after him well, 
and make him comfortable.” 

The Fisher family was large, but the 
business and its profits were very small, and the 


grocery 


foreman’s offer was tempting ; so, after a few minutes’ 
consideration, Mrs, Fisher said to her husband, “I 
see how I can manage. I'll move the press-bed down 
into the kitchen, and let Hubert and Willie sleep there, 
and Johnnie ca have the little cupboard at the end of | 
the passage ; and then there will be plenty of room.” 
So the kind bustling little woman set to work; and 
Hubert and 
Willie watched the erection of the press-bed in the | 


James’s room was soon ready for him, 


kitchen with great interest; and looked forward to 
many nocturnal and unlawful blackbeetle hunts ; but 
Johnnie did not take so cheerful a view of the change 
of quarters, ‘The little cupboard at the end of the 
passage had always been thought of by the children 
as a place rather to be avoided evenin daylight ; and 
the thought of being its sole occupant during the 
dark hours of night, when mice do hold their revels, 
had many terrors for poor Johnnie. He would not 
for the world have confessed to any misgivings, but 
perhaps it would have been better if he had, for he 
sulked instead, which was no relief to himself, and 
How- 
ever, the blackbeetles and the dreaded cupboard were 


very unpleasant to the household generally. 


alike forgotten on the evening of James’s arrivai; and, 
from the moment he entered the house until bedtime, | 
several pairs of eyes were fixed on him, with the un- 

abashed stare which only children can accomplish, | 
sundry frowns from the eldest girl, Annie, being | 
quite ineffectual to stop the scrutiny. Annie had | 
many ideas of her own about “manners,” though | 
her somewhat scanty education at a day-school had 


not included the extra which is popularly valued at 
She had now, at fifteen, left 
school, and was the hardest-working and perhaps the 


twopence a quarter. 


least-considered member of the family. 

In Messrs. Sims and Co.’s business there was no 
royal road to promotion. Every one who entered it, 
whether he was rich or poor, the son of a gentleman 
or the son of an artisan, had to learn his work prac- 
tically, not merely theoretically. Mr. Sims’ eldest 
son, as well as the heirs to the indefinite title of 
“Co.,” had to take his place amongst the workmen 
who trooped into the engine-sheds at six o’clock every 
morning ; and he showed, much to his father’s relief, 
that the high degree he had taken at Oxford had not 
unfitted him for his future career, and that brain- 
work does not necessarily paralyse the hands. James 
Hudson’s life, accordingly, for the next two years was 
one of hard and incessant manual labour; and though 
at first so unnatural to him as to be almost unbearable, 
it was just the discipline that he most needed. The 
“mooniness ”? which he could indulge in without let 
or hindrance amongst the quiet lanes and green 


him. 


; even though it was only the opinion 


fields of Ashford, gradually disappeared in the un- 
congenial of the busy ergine-rooms, 
where, physically and mentally, each worker had to be 
on the alert. 


atmosphere 


And the influence of these hours of 
labour .was by no means counteracted during his 
hours of rest. The same lesson, though in a some- 
what gentler form, was to be learnt in the Fishers’ 
The 


quiet country lad soon occupied a distinct place in 


dingy little house as in the crowded works. 


warm-hearted Mrs. Fisher's affections. 

“Why, my dear,” said her husband to her a few 
weeks after James’s arrival, “ you could not make more 
fuss over young Hudson if he was one of ourselves.” 

“Well, andIam sure I feel just as if he was one of 
replied his wife. ‘“ You see,” 
apologetically, “Ican’t help fancying our George 


? 


our own,’ she added, 


would have been just like that young fellow if he had 
lived to grow up.” 

Now as the general characteristic of the Fisher 
figure was “stumpiness,” and the family nose might 
by ill-natured people have been called a “snub,” and 
George had shown no signs of proving an exception, 
to the family rule in these points, Mrs. Fisher’s idea 
might not have had much foundation, but it satisfied 
her; and James was told to make himself at home, 
and was treated as a son of the house. And very 
beneficial to him was this insight into a happy home 
life, and the lessons of self-forgetfulness it taught 
At first he rather repulsed the children’s ad- 
vances towards friendship, saying to himself, “I have 
only a few quiet hours in the day, and why shouldn’t 
I spend them by myself and as I please?” 

3ut the fits of abstraction which had been endured 
by his mother, and rather admired by Tom, were not 
understood by this matter-of-fact family. It was not 
“You are 
very cross and unkind!” outside the door of his room, 


pleasant to hear a shrill voice proclaiming, 
of an individual 


whose mouth apparently was just on a level with the 


keyhole. The adoring affection which a little atten- 
tion and good-nature soon won from the easily- 


=) 


satisfied children was decidedly preferable to suck 
disparaging remarks; and the self-denial, which a 


t 
first was a great effort to J: self-engrossed 





nature, gradually became more spontaneous and 
natural to him. 
But, in addition to these circumstances 


attended his new life, there 


which 
vas another influence 
which, above all, developed with its own wondrous 
power his better nature. Thrown as he was amongst 
the roughest class of the labouring population of 
Lowfield, James necessarily came into contact with 
much brutality and wickedness. His natural refine- 


ment would perhaps have been a sufficient safe- 
guard against sights and sounds which disgusted 
and horrified him; but he was learning to provide 
himself with that armour which is a surer defence 
than any esthetic tastes or constitutional qualities, 


Degradation and vice, such as he had never imagined 
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could exist, brought out into brighter and fairer I shouldn’t be surprised if he were to invent some. 
contrast the “beauty of holiness,’ and with the | thing some day,” and so the kind little woman 
appreciation of it there came the knowledge of Low | talked on, happy in her satisfaction with the past 
far he himself fell short of the perfect Example,anda | and hopes for the future success of her protégé, 
sincere desire that his own life might not be amongst | until, as Miss Montague was surveying with a 
the misused talents of which Miss Baird had spoken. ' satisfied nod the completed heel, she jumped up, and 
So time passed on. And whilst James Hudson was | proposed that they should walk into Ashford, where 
becoming a thorough citizen of Lowfield, Tom was Mrs. Hudson would be waiting to hear the news 
plodding industriously at his work in the quiet little | from Lowtield. (To be continued.) 
village, where one day was very much like another, 
but where his steadiness and uprightness were 4 } 
gradually earning for him respect and consideration. “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 
Miss Baird had formerly only thought of him as 92. Quote a passage which shows that there was a 
James’s brother, but she now began to like him for | certain kind of reed used in ancient times as paper 
his own sake ; and Tom used frequently to go to the | for writing upon. 
lodge to receive or communicate news of his brother. | 93. Where istheremention made of the sap of trees? 
About two years after James left home Miss Baird | 94. Quote a passage to show that the system of cut- 
paid a visit of a few days to Lowfield, to satisfy | ting down trees or shrubs in order to strengthen them 
herself of his happiness and well-being—a visit which | was in use many years ago, even as it is done now. 
was always referred to by Mrs. Fisher as “that 95. Prove that the same plan of making cheese by 
blessed time.” The “fairy godmother” left such | curdling the milk was known to the patriarchs as it 
substantial tokens of her presence behind her that | is to us, 


every face in the Fisher family looked as if it had 96. Quote a passage which mentions the names of 
been touched by the wand of happiness. | two of Pharaoh’s magicians. 
“So, Mary, you want to know how James Hudson | 97. How many times does St. Paul say he visited 


is,” said Miss Baird, on the morning after her return | the church at Corinth ? 
from Lowfield. Miss Montague had not as yet 





made any such inquiry, but she was quite content ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 208. 
to be used as a mark of interrogation which could be | 78. Joshuaii. 15. Compare Actsix. 25, and 2 Cor. 
applied to any subject that Miss Baird wished to | xi. 33. 
discuss; and she took up her knitting, happy in the 79. That of Jotham against his brother Abime- 
consciousness that she could now give her whole | lech (Judges ix. 7—15). 
mind to the mental arithmetic which an intricate | 80. “ Because he was a thief, and had the bag, and 
stocking-heel involved. | bare what was put therein” (John xii. 6). 

“Yes, my dear Mary,” said Miss Baird, as, witha | 81. See Proverbs xxv. 6, 7. 


vigorous wriggle, she ensconced herself in the depths 82. “ Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them, 
of a large arm-chair, “I am quite delighted with | which shall not regard silver; and as for gold, they 
the success of this Lowfield plan.” shall not delight in it” (Isaiah xiii, 17). 


“Seven, eight, nine,” murmured Miss Montague. | . 83. “ We have drunken our water for money : our 
“Yes, my dear, I know you aiways admired him; | wood is sold unto us” (Lamentations v. 4). 
but I wish youcould see him now, so bright and strong- 84. Because he hoped to have seen some miracle 


looking. Then he is getting on so well with his work, | done by Jesus, and also because he seems to have 
and taking such an interest in it. Mr. Sims thanked | had a superstitious idea that it was John Baptist 
me for sending him such a promising young fellow. | risen from the dead (Luke xxiii. 8, and Matt. xiv. 2.) 








INTROSPECTION, 


Ter OW soon we sicken at inhuman wrong, | And do we swiftly sicken at the same, 
| |e In foreign aim of fraud and violence, | Through nearer deeds, when the self-scornful 
G+” Till the oft cry, “How long, O Lord, how mood 
long ?” Drives question fiercely : ‘‘ What hast thou to blame, 

Grows weary, and then faints, beneath the sense | False tenant of myself? where went thy good 
Of the perpetual echo from the throng, | At any time to compensate their shame ? 

As in derision of its impotence, | Answer!” Ah! how the perceptible blood, 
Mingled with wails of want, and the weak sighs | Pulsating forth from self-contempt, beats in 

Of famished faith, starved hope, lost love, and love | Upon the conscious mind the measure of our sin! 

that dies, Horace YERWORTH, 
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A PASTORAL SONG. 


And all the birds that sing, 
| And when the sun shall chase the snor 


From off the wild flower’s sleep, 
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And first between its clust’ring leaves 
The primrose tries to peep ; 
Then early, early I will go 
While still the morn is rosy 
£ud yet the dew is on the grass, 
To find my love a posy. 


When all the drowsy violets 
Shall open their blue eyes, 
And first the snowdrop fears to show 
Its pale face to the skies ; 
When tender things the leaflets hear, 
Told by the passing breeze, 
And graver ones the west wind tells 
To all the wise old trees; 
Then early, early I will go | 
While still the morn is rosy 
And yet the dew is on the grass, 
To find my love a posy. 


When first the water-lilies wake, 
And rust and oozy grass 
Beside the river bow their heads { 


WHAT IS THE REAL DISTINCTION 


BY THE LORD BISHOP OF 


To greet me as I pass, 
And when the dreamy iris wears 
The kisses of the sun, 
And misty ripples, flecked with gold, 
Feel spring-time has begun ; 
Then early, early I will go 
While still the morn is rosy 
And yet tke dew is on the grass, 
To find my love a posy. 


The flowers that best will please my love 
Are those that sweetly grow 
In woodland nooks and leafy dells 
And haunts the children know; 
The simple flowers that give their breath 
To all that come and pass, 
Or are content to die unseen 
*Neath sheltering leaves and grass ; 
Then early, early I will go 
While still the morn is rosy 
And yet the dew is on the grass, 


To find my love a posy. Rea, 


BETWEEN ENGLAND AND ROME? 


GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


** Lord to whom shall we go? ’—Sr. Joun vi. 68, 







gestively and pertinently, the im- 
portant subject which, with the help 
of Almighty God, I will endeavour 
to discuss on the present occasion. 
This subject may be presented, for the sake of | 
greater clearness, in the form of a question, to | 
which it shall be my care, as far as I may be 
able to do so in a single paper, to return a full ; 
and explicit answer. 

And this is the question and the subject : What 
is the primary, essential, and fundamental distinc- 
tion between the teaching of the Reformed Church 
of England and that of the Church of Rome? 
What is it which ultimately so separates these | 
Churches, that for us approximation is disloyalty, 
and even peace impossible. 

There are several reasons of very great moment 
why it seems unusually desirable at the present 
time that we should enter fully into this grave 
and fundamental question. 

In the first place, no one can have failed to 
observe the striking, and apparently preconcerted, 
advance, so to say, all along the line, that has been 
recently made by the Church of Rome. Within 
the last few months tones of mingled suasion and 
assumption, of hopefulness, and even triumph, 
have been heard at every public gathering con- 
nected with that Church. Popular causes—such as 
those connected with the temperance question— 


| 





have been skilfully made use of; great projects 


7 2 nnounced; everywhere within the 
| have been a d; ywh thin t] 


borders of the Church of Rome in this country 
there is stir, movement, and, at any rate, assumed 
if not real expectancy. At such atime, and under 
such circumstances, it becomes more than ever 
our duty to examine our own principles and those 
of our opponents, and not to let either ignorance 
or apathy justify the statement that has been 
recently made by high authority, that Englishmen 
are.now ceasing to regard the Church of Rome as 
either an enemy:.or an invader. In the second 
place, it is the mote necessary to enter into this 
inquiry, and to encourage temperate discussion, 
as even among the well-informed members of our 
own Church there is great ignorance of the real 
and fundamental principles of the Church of 
Rome, and hence of that ultimate and essential 
distinction which exists between the teaching of 
that body and of our own mother Church of 
England. 

If I were asked by any earnest inquirer to 
name any leading treatise in our own language 
which calmly and logically set forth and analysed 
this distinction, I should have to avow that I, at 
least, knew of none. Many a good and useful 
work might be named in which the various doc- 
trinal differences between the two Churches are 
clearly and intelligently set forth; but the special 
and exact question now before us has not, so far 
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THE REAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND ROME. 


as 1 know, formed the subject of any leading 
English treatise, in the limits at least of our own 
times. And yet, as perhaps even this passing 
paper will show, it is a question of real and vital 
importance. In the third place, not only are we 
thus very imperfectly informed on the essential 
distinction, but, what is very serious, the little 
knowledge we may have has been darkened. 

There is, as we well know, a party nominally 
within the borders of the Church of England who 
have long been—let us believe unconsciously— 
aiding our old and enduring foe, by misrepresenta- 
tion, more or less serious, of the true and abiding 
principle of the Reformed Church of England, 
and of that which eternally separates her from 
the Church of Rome. 

The process has been easy. 

The frailties and errors of the poor human 
actors at that time of strange and varied trial, 
the English Reformation, have been held up to 
oblequy and scorn; but the deep convictions on 
which they acted, and the great principle for 
which they died, have been either missed or 
ignored. Weaknesses and infirmities in the 
leaders in that great strife have been held to 
justify the utterly childish assertion that no deep 
principles were really involved in the English 
Reformation. 

It is indeed high time for us to entertain the 
question whether there is or is not an essential 
and fundamental distinction between the Reformed 
Church of England and the Church of 
which no sophistry can explain away and no 
truthful inquirer can deny. What then is it? 
What is that one principle to which all the vary- 
ing differences in doctrinal detail may be correctly 
and truthfully referred, and which might probably 
be admitted and even accepted as fully by intelli- 
gent members of the Church of Rome as by dis- 
passionate inquirers among ourselves? Ere we 
can hope to indicate or even to attempt generally 
to formulate the distinction which we are now 
seeking to ascertain, it seems obvious that we 
must correctly appreciate the true and leading 
lines of the essential teaching of that Church to 
which we stand utterly and enduringly opposed. 
What is the true principle of the Church of Rome? 
What are its primary and fundamental assump- 
tions? Let us hear them, and state them as 
nearly as possible in the clear language of by far 
the most logical and philosophical of all modern 
writers of that Church—a theologian whose work 
has been justly regarded with respect by all com- 
petent thinkers, whether within or without the 
Church to which this writer belonged. The visible 
Church, according to this distinguished writer— 
that is, the Church of Rome and all that are in 
communion with it—is the now visible incarnation 
of the second person of the Blessed Trinity, the 


Rome, 
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Son of God Himself, everlastingly manifesting 
Himself among men in a human form, perpetually 
renovated and eternally young. That human form 
is the episcopate, which is the continuation of the 
apostolate, and of which the priesthood is the local 
expansion. 
words of this writer, a multiplication of the bishop. 

Such is the visible Church, the living and visible 
incarnation of the Word, and, as such, absolutely 
exempt from all error, divine and infallible. 

Here this writer stops; but there are numerous 
passages in his work which show that, if it had 
been written within the last two or three years, 
the infallibility of the official head of the episco- 
pate, the bishop of bishops, would have been dis- 
tinctly accepted, and maintained as a necessary 
and logical consequence. For example, this writer 
admits that the papal and episcopal systems—the 
one tending to the centre and the other to the 
circumference—worked against each other from 
time to time in the long history of the Church, and 
he sees in it a kind of providential benefit; but 
he would have been among the first, if true to 
his own principles, to have welcomed that last 
Vatican decree which has completed the logic 
and irrevocably conditioned the future of that 
which now may be spoken of without implied 
offence as the Papal Church. 

Such, very briefly, is the distinctive attitude of 
the Church of Rome. Every characterising doc- 
trine and tradition will be found to flow mediately 
or immediately from the general assumption which 
I have already specified. This conception it is 
which forms the background of every argument. 

The infallibility of the Church and of the poor 
human head of it is that which every disputant 
endeavours, when pressed home by logic or by 
history, to bring into the controversy. And if 
we needed an illustration of the truth of this, 
we might point to a controversy that has lately 
been going on in the columns of a newspaper, 
between the head of the Church of Rome in this 
island and a sensible and clear-headed member of 
our own Church and diocese. Into that con- 
troversy I do not of course intend to enter; but 
the anxiety evinced by one of the disputants to 
merge a special question into a general one, and 
to draw the discussion toward the broad and 
primary assumption that the Church is infallible, 
and so right in whatever she does, evinces clearly 
enough that this is felt to be the fundamental 
principle on which every subordinate question 
absolutely depends. But to pass onward. Such 
is the leading principle and main position of the 
Church of Rome, as defined by one of its ablest 
and most philosophical writers. 

What now are we to say is that which we are 
seeking—the essential and fundamental distinction 
between the Church of England and the Church 


The priests are, to use the precise 
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of which such are the principles and assump- 
tions? Can we here fall back upon the old and 
popular estimate of the principles of the Church 
of the Reformation—the formal principle, as it was 
called—of the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the material principle, as it is called, of justi- 
fication by faith? Clearly not; as we are really 
searching for that of which these two principles 
are the outcome and manifestation. We are look- 
ing for something that lies behind them, some- 
thing that brings out in all its sharpness and 
clearness the contrast between the ultimate and 
essential teaching of the two Churches, and points 
the fundamental distinction. 

We must look still deeper. 

Let us turn, then, to distinctions which careful 
and logical writers have drawn between the 
reformed faith and that corrupting and corrupted 
teaching which we repudiated at the Reformation. 
Of the more plausible distinctions, none at first 
sight more commends itself than this, which is 
due to a great and accurate thinker—viz., that the 
system of Rome makes the relation of the indi- 
vidual to Christ depend upon his relation to the 
Church; while that of the reformed faith makes 
the relation of the individual to the Church de- 
pend upon his relation to Christ. Here we cer- 
tainly seem to have found what we are seeking, 
and to have arrived at a distinction which can 
certainly be applied and realised. 

And yet a moment’s consideration will show us 
that we cannot accept such a distinction as suffi- 
cient and final. For, independent of the passing 
observation, that the term “ Church” would seem 
to be used in a different sense in the two members 
of the distinction, we have the graver difficulty 
that the question still remains—but why is it so? 
Why does the individual in the Church of Rome 
subordinate his relation to Christ to his relation 
to the Church? and why does the individual in the 
Church of England act conversely? What we 
seek must involve no Why, but simply be a state- 
ment of that which is admitted to be a fact both 
by the one side and the other. Can any such 
statement be made? In our long and enduring 
controversy with Rome, has any distinction ever 
been drawn between us which appears to cover 
and to include all the broad spiritual character- 
istics, and to express succinctly the sum and sub- 
stance of all the great doctrinal differences on 
either side ? Is any such statement possible? or 
is it, after all, verily true, as our opponents are 
never weary of asserting, that on our side there 
is no principle save that of protest, and that that 
which really defines the one true Church from 
every other community is true corporate Christian 
life, as contrasted with a separative and lawless 
subjectivity? Yes, God be praised! we have one 
clearly-defined and vital principle—a principle 








adumbrated in the short text to this paper, set 
forth in countless passages of the Word of Life, 
and indirectly claimed in every one of the funda- 
mental articles of our faith, as that to which 
every hope here and hereafter must ultimately be 
referred—the doctrinal rock on which the Reformed 
Church of England has rested from the first, rests 
now, and must rest, if she would remain a living 
Church, unto the very end. And thisis our principle 
—that Christ is the one and only mediator through 
whom, and through whom alone, sinful but repent- 
ing and believing man has access to and is recon- 
ciled unto God; Christ, and Christ alone, is the 
way, the truth, and the life, to seeking, travailing, 
heavy-laden, and repenting man. “Come unto 
Me all that travail and are heavy laden, and I—I, 
without any human intermediary—will give you 
rest.” This is our principle; and it is out of this 
principle that the fundamental distinction which 
we have been seeking obviously and easily emerges. 
The Reformed Church throws the way open 
through Christ to God, and adores her Lord as 
the only medium, factor, and fountain of man’s 
reconciliation and communion with God. The 


| Church of Rome maintains that not only for the 


setting forth of this truth, but for any saving use 
really to be made of it, we must have recourse to 
our fellow men. For this reconciliation to be 
truly made our own, and for this communion 
fully to be realised, other—and those human— 
agencies are absolutely necessary. 

In a word, with us the blessed truth is first 
solemnly and authoritatively declared. The be- 
lieving and repentant sinner is then not only 
permitted but invited himself to grasp the hand 
of Christ, by which blessed hand alone he can be 
led to the mercy-seat of God. With them, Christ’s 
hand cannot be grasped—nay, and will not be 
grasped—until human agencies raise the tremb- 
ling hand, and place it within the hand of the Lord. 

A single instance will make my meaning plain, 
and set forth this distinction in all its sharpness. 
It is the teaching of the Reformed Church that, 
through the atoning blood of Christ, man, if truly 
repenting and heartily believing, receives, directly 
and without any other agency whatever, pardon 
and absolution. “He,” saith our form of absolu- 
tion, “ He, and He alone, pardoneth and absolveth 
all them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe 
His holy Gospel.” But what saith the Church of 
Rome? I will use the words and definitions of 
the distinguished modern writer to whom I have 
already referred :—“ These three acts,” says this 
writer, “contrition, coufession, and satisfaction, , 
are the conditions to priestly absolution.” And’ 
then? is remission complete in all its conse- 
quences? does the Holy Spirit, according to the 
teaching of the Church of Rome, work, as we in 
our form of absolution inferentially declare He 
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does work, in the pardoned soul? Yes; but not 
without a proviso—not unless this priestly absolu- 
tion has been actually given—for these are the 
exact words of the writer :—‘‘ This succession of 
acts,” he says—that is, this contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction—“ wnited with the sacerdotal 
function” (there stands the limitation and proviso, 
there yawns the broad chasm between us and 
Rome)—“ this succession of acts, united with the | 
sacerdotal function, is the organ of God’s sancti- 
fying grace.” In plain words, and by just and 
fair inference—Without the priestly absolution, no | 
complete remission, no claim toall the benefits of the 
Passion, no assurance of God’s sanctifying grace. 
The ultimate and essential distinction is now 
clearly before us. That on which every subordinate 
distinction and doctrine in either Church will be 
found closely and logically to depend has at length | 
been reached. And all that we have said may be 
roughly summed up in the answer to one question 
—Whatis the character of the access to God through 
Christ of the believing and repenting soul? ‘“ Un- 
conditioned” is the answer of the Church of 
England ; “ conditioned, and dependent upon the 
completeness of the so-called sacrament of | 
penance,” is the answer of the Church of Rome. 
And now, reader, to conclude, if these things 
be so, if this be the distinction, if this be the 
chasm that must ever separate us from the Church 
of Rome, is it not vitally necessary for us, especially 
in these unsettled days, to realise these two things , 
plainly and clearly :— 
First, that between us and the Church of Rome | 
there can be neither peace nor compromise. We | 
have surveyed the gulf that separates us, and 
across that gulf no bridge ever can be thrown. | 
We deny not that in that sundered land there may | 
be many a pathway of holiness and salvation—to 
deny it were to avow a disbelief in a common and | 
| 








redeeming Lord—but we do, notwithstanding, 
maintain this as a vital and essential truth, that 
all attempts at union with such a Church, or with 
any Church that maintains the ultimate principle , 
of conditioned access, are far, far worse than fruit- , 
less ; all endeavours to find a common ground not | 
only illusory but wrong. 


In the second and last place, let us not part 
without realising clearly and keenly the dangerous 
nature of that teaching of “ sacramental confes- 
sion” which the bishop of the metropolitan diocese 
has very recently and very wisely condemned. 
The secret and persuasive advocacy of this perilous 
teaching is, I am confident, the greatest danger 
with which the loyal members of the Church of 
England have now most energetically to contend. 
May God the Holy Ghost strengthen us and fore- 
warn us, for that sacramental confession involves 
a danger to young and to sensitive souls which no 
words can overstate! It involves the dreadful 
error of interposing some one to whom we may 
go between us and our only and redeeming 
Lord. “Lord, dear Lord, to whom shall we 
go?” Thou, and Thou only, hast the words of 
eternal life; Thou only art our peace and our 
salvation ! 

Wherefore, let us all more and more faithfully 
cleave to that blessed principle of free access 
through a redeeming Lord on which we have been 
meditating—that principle which our forefathers 
set forth when we cast away the errors of Rome, 
and to which they bore the witness of the confessor 
and the martyr. The days in which we are living 
are anxious and dangerous. Old truths are be- 
coming explained away; fundamental principles 
are being modified; human forms are placing 
themselves between us and our crucified Lord. 
Now, if ever, is there need for renewed resolution 


' to maintain for ourselves and for our children that 


which has been committed to us, and to guard 
both ourselves and them—our children perhaps 
more than ourselves—from the ceaseless attempts 


| that are made to efface distinctions drawn with 


the red lines of blood between our mother Church 


| and every other Church in the world that knows 


of other mediators than the One mediator between 
God and man, our only and adorable Lord. May 
the saving power of that mediation more and more 
be with us! may it quicken, may it strengthen, 
May the blessed Spirit teach us daily to love our 
redeeming Lord ever more and more, and to abide 
in that love, brave, faithful, and loyal, even unto 


! the end! 








PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
DEBT. 
BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 





VERY nice girl indeed, Martin. I 
congratulate you. And you’ve chosen | 
your domicile too? <A pretty villa, | 
you say. And asto drainage? Well, | 
you don’t know, really, whether there 
are any drains or not. You suppose that is 














| all right, and it’s the landlord’s affair and not 


yours. Excuse me, Martin, I don’t see that. It 
may be the Jandlord’s affair as to whether they do 
exist, but it is you, and not your landlord, that is 
going to live in the lovely little villa; and you will 
be susceptible to typhoid fever, and not your land- 
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lord. Youand your beloved! Please to remem- 
ber, my friend, that drains are often like the Eden 
to which Martin Chuzzlewit emigrated, on the 
banks of the Mississippi, a prospective thing, on a 
map, &c.—matters belonging to the verb to be! 
While you are settling comfortably down, the damp 
may perhaps be settling uncomfortably up; and the 
only ditty that you and your fellow villa-ites will 
be able to sing is, “ There’s a good time coming, 
boys.” Pardon this very unpoetical reference to 
a matter connected with the poetry of marriage, 
and, before you take possession, or sign the agree- 
ment, see to the drains. Middle life has this ad- 
vantage, that we come to be amazingly practical, 
and refuse to be poisoned in a trance of romance. 
Moreover, experientia docet, or “experience does it,” 
as the deluded school-boy translated it. However, 
not to depress you, Martin, perhaps your selected 
villa is drained, and the next thing is to furnish it. 
Exactly, you say. You’re going to manage that 
admirably. Six rooms, &c., all furnished through- 


out for £250, and you are to pay the amount off 


quarterly. It’s done now on system, and you are 
not going to worry about that. Piano extra, so 
much monthly, till if is paid for. Isn’t that glo- 
rious? No, Martin, it is utterly inglorious and 
horrible. You have positively taken my breath 
away! ‘To think that yow,a good, honest, sensible 
fellow, should be of sound mind, and all that, as 
the legal documents say, and yet be forging with 
your own hands the detestible gyves and fetters 
of debt, is absolutely alarming to me. You look 
hale and cheerful now, but I am already transform- 
ing you in imagination into a weird, wizened, 
worried man, old at thirty. What immunity can 
you and yours claim from the ordinary sickness 
and trials of humanity? You will have dark 
gloomy days as well as bright sunny ones, and 
that cool little arithmetical calculation you have 
made as to quarterly instalments, monthly interest, 
&c., under the vile damaging system of debt, will 
break down like a piece of gossamer web. It is hor- 
rible enough gradually to get into debt; but youare 
about to handicap yourself in the difficult race of 


life by commencing with an entire system of it all 


ready to hand. I have known men who have been 
followed all the weary years of life by a ghastly 
phalanx of IO U’s! The cry of “Pay, pay, pay!” 
has been the miserable chime of bells that they 
hung in the belfry of home with their own hands ! 
You haven't told Alice your idea about furnish- 
ing. No, Martin, I felt quite sure of that. She 
is far too practical and sensible to endorse such an 
idea. I know her well, and she wonld rather begin 
life with a few honestly-bought fittings, however 
plain, than lie on a sofa that said “debt!” and 
dine off a table that said “debt!” and play on a 
piano that said “debt!” Don’t you know, my dear 
fellow, that in a few years all this fine furni- 





ture will be worn and torn, that castors will come 
off, and china break, and polish get scratched, and 
damask fade, and carpets wear out? And then, if 
in five years or so you have succeeded in emanci- 
pating yourself from the tyranny of debt, what a 
disappointing vision will meet your eye! You will 
then have paid for worn goods instead of having 
the pleasure of investing in fresh and fair furni- 
ture as you go on! When you have come to mid- 
life, and seen the trials and worries of humanity 
on a tolerably large scale, you will find that a very 
large proportion of the miseries of human history 


| come from the degradation and difficulty of debi! 





For it is degrading! It destroys manly indepen- 
dence; and it makes those who are so complaisant 
to you at first, rude and tyrannous afterwards, 
Just at present the spider is singing, in sweetest 
tones, to you, as of old to others— 
“Will you walk into my garden, 
Said the spider to the fly; 
It is the prettiest little garden 
That ever you did spy ?” 

Yes, very pretty ! A lovely little villa, furnished 
all over, from kitchen to garret, with somebody 
else’s money? And somebody else’s money means 
—please to remember that—first of all a dearer 
price than you need pay for ready cash, and next, 


| heavy interest if your quarterlies are left in abey- 


| 





ance. Look here, Martin, if you eschew debt you 
can live on oatmeal if you cannot afford meat, and 
you can make shift and contrivance in other ways, 
to the preservation of your self-respect, and the joy 
and rest of yourself and others. Hearts-ease in 
the garden of the soul is better than many other 
more flaring flowers. Plant that, and you will be 
free from many terrible horrors of the mind. It 
is one of the saddest influences of debt that it 
deadens the delicate feelings of the mind; men 
and women get in a way, used to it; they do not 
feel the shame of it, but only the agony of being 
dunned for payment; and there is this giant evil 
connected with it, that, one by one, doors of escape 
get closed, and the terrible temptation comes to 
drink, and drown dull care. Multitudes of inebri- 
ates have been made such not so much by actual 
love of drink, as by the fact that they can drown 
painful sensibility in the wine-cup. Believe me, 
Martin, you are contemplating a real leap in the 
dark; I don’t mean as concerns your marriage—a 
more prudent,thoughtful little lassie, I don’t know, 
than your fianeée, as society terms it, though I am 
not fond of French synonyms. But to furnish 
according to your ideal is a leap in the dark, and 
may land you at the bottom of a precipice of ruined 
health, ruined reputation, and ruined honour. I 
am all the more earnest because you hayen’t trans- 
lated your idea into action yet; and if I thought 
you would, I feel almost inclined to infringe on the 
liberty of the subject—lock you up in my room, 
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and take away the key, till you are in a better 
mind. All right, you won’t tempt me to such a 
daring act; you won't furnish so. You see it now. 
You won't get into debt; nothing shall tempt you 
to; by God’s help you'll keep out of such bitter 
bondage; and you're glad you came to seea true 
friend! Bravo, Martin! bravo! I feel thankful 
that you have ported your helm at once. And 
God will help you; He aids ail those who sincerely 
seek His strength. I have said nothing of the 
wickedness of debt, for fear you should think I was 
sermonising; but you have suggested that aspect 
of it yourself, and the grand old Book says, “The 
WICKED borroweth and payeth not again.” Such 
payment is not always within the power of the 
borrower, though it may be within his will. No 
misery can much exceed that of inability to carry 
out our best desires. I am glad to hear that you 
need not even bide a wee, but that if you only partly 
furnish, and reduce some of your estimates, you can 
make a cheery little home of a villa all the same ; 
and, let me add, having resolved to begin well, ' 


TWO LIFE 


N the evening of the 4th of November, | 
1854, the English army at Inkerman | 
was encamped, with no certain pros- 
pect of an immediate attack from the 
Russian enemy. The soldiers had 
been elated by their previous successes, and that 
terrible winter, when cold and disease wrought | 
more havoc amongst the British troops than the | 
Russian guns, had not yet thoroughly set in. 
Meanwhile the news of the victory of the Alma, and 
the gallant charge at Balaclava, had been flashed | 
along the wires to England, where the heart of the 
nation beat for joy that the bravery of the 
British troops was still an actuality, though many 
a wife had become a widow, and many a mother 
deprived of her son, as a consequence of the 
engagements in the Crimea. For the time, how- 
ever, sorrow seemed to be laid aside ; for there is 
a fascination in military triumphs whose influence | 
is felt even by those who condemn war in the 
abstract. The love of the mother-country impels 
all to wish that she may be first in peace, and, 
when the dread necessity arrives, first also in the 





disastrous art of war. 

In one of the huts occupied by the English on 
the night in question was Private Edward Tarrant. 
As yet he had won no glory in the war, though he | 
had not failed in his duty. He had not had the good | 
fortune, however, of showing himself conspicuous | 
for his bravery, and, consequently, reward was | 
retarded. He was only one of many in the same | 
position—men who, from no fault of their own, but | 
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| old fellow! 


go on in the good way, and don’t be ashamed to say 
“I can’t afford it.” You may lose the pleasure of 
being “sirred” and “smoothed over” by the 
suaviter in modo of most courteous providers of 
what the Americans call generically “ stores,” but 
you will have the pleasure of being master of your 
home instead of the home being master of you! 
Good-bye, my dear fellow ; I'll be best man, if you 
like, in the best way I can; yes, with my heart all 
a-glow that you do not mean to know that worst 
of all slavery, the bondage of the borrower. You 
can now fairly use the old familiar words which 
our fathers through so many generations have 
uttered with faltering voices—‘ And with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow;” whereas, had you 
adopted your own plan, you ought to have said, 
“ And with the goods of all the Jews and Gentiles 
to whom I have got into debt, I thee endow, with 
the mutual bondage of you and me.” Good-bye, 
old fellow, which is only abbreviated English for 


| God-be-with-you, and we know that the Just One 


will only dwell with righteous men. 


STORY. 


because opportunity does not favour them, are 
destined to remain obscure, and to return to their 


| native country undecorated, after faithful service 


in foreign climes. Tarrant was seated on a bucket 
reversed, and, with elbows on his knees, and resting 


| his head upon his hands, was musing in a very 


abstracted mood, when a comrade entered. 

“Ah, Tarrant, in the blues again! Cheer up, 
This weather is unpropitious enough 
without the further aggravation of melancholy 
companions.” 

“‘T was just thinking of old England as you came 
in,” replied the soldier, looking up at his visitor, as 
he laid his hand upon his shoulder. “Do you 
know, sergeant, it’s much more depressing to one’s 
spirits to be lying idle, and allowing the wool to 
gather, than it would be to be thrust into action. 
There ’’s something to occupy one then, and, 
may-be, something to gain; though it’s weary 
work looking forward to putting a bullet into a 
man whom you have never seen before, and with 


whom you have no cause of quarrel.” 


“Come, come!” replied Sergeant Price, “if 
that’s the way this unpleasant business is to be 
looked at, we might as well surrender to the 
Russians at once, and be packed off to the wilds of 
Siberia.” 

“Oh, never fear that courage will be wanting 
when required,” rejoined Tarrant; “I have always 
been a stranger to cowardice.” 

“Well, if what I hear be correct, there will be 
plenty of opportunity to-morrow for the éxhibition 
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of all one’s reserve of pluck,” said the ser- 
geant. 

“What! You don’t mean to say that a battle is 


expected !” inquired Tarrant. 

“‘There is a rumour at head-quarters that the 
Russians are on the move, but what is to be done 
I cannot tell. Something they must do, for neither 
they nor the English can remain inactive much 
longer ; and it seems to be expected that the enemy 
must first show symptoms of activity.” 

“ Well, let them come, and the sooner the better,” 
rejoined the other, rising from his improvised 
chair, and examining his weapons. 

Sergeant Price shook him by the hand, and took 
his leave. The two men had been thrown much 
together, as Tarrant belonged to his friend’s regi- 
ment. They had struck up an acquaintance, and 
had a mutual liking for each other, both having 
higher than the average intellectual and moral 
tastes. 

The possibility of death, under any circumstances, 
is one to make the cheek of most men turn pale. 
What, then, must be the position of the soldier on 
the field of battle, when he knows that on the 
morrow he must make one in a deadly life-struggle 
—one of two, say, who must grapple with each 
other, knowing that both cannot survive? The 
feelings of a soldier at such a time defy analysis ; 
however bravely he may bear himself before his 
comrades, there must be some sickening feeling 
coursing through his veins, as he thinks of those 
dear to him athome. And what warrior ever went 
into battle withou leaving some heart anxious for 
his fate? Edward Tarrant knew no fear in the 
ordinary sense; and as he knelt and prayed on 
this memorable night his chief request was that 
he might be prepared for the exchange of worlds, 
if such termination of the strife were to be his lot. 

On the morning of the 5th of November the 
order was given for an attack upon the English. 
The British speedily became aware of the advance 
of the enemy upon their positions, and were as 
speedily ready to defendthem. The victory would 
have been unquestionably dubious but for the 
assistance which the French rendered to the 
English. The Russians fought with desperation, 
and the struggle was very fierce. Sergeant Price 
and Edward Tarrant were in Sir George Brown’s 
division, which did well on that eventful day. The 
English everywhere fought with great ‘energy, 
though in the presence of superior numbers. 
Among those who worked feats during the en- 
gagement was Tarrant, whose spirit was on fire, 
and whose brave actions had been noticed by the 
officers of his regiment. By nightfall the victory 
had been fully decided, and the honours remained 
with the Allies. The details of the fight are a 
matter of history. 

After the battle the roll was called. Some of 





England’s best blood had been shed in the san- 
guinary encounter. Edward Tarrant’s name was 
among the list of the dead. 


Our second picture is in the mother country— 
that land for which so many of her noble sons have 
gone forth to the four continents to fight. His 
would be a churlish spirit which was not prepared 
to make some sacrifice for the common weal; and 
however poignant the grief felt by relatives left on 
these shores, thousands have never begrudged their 
native land the services of those who were near 
and dear to them. It is this heartiness of acquies- 
cence in the inevitable which is the mark of true 
patriotism, as much as the personal bravery of the 
soldier. 

Edward Tarrant, on going forth into the Crimea, 
had left but one relative behind him—his father. 
They had lived together in one of the southern 
suburbs of London, and enjoyed comparative ease. 
Their wants had been few, and their earnings in 
the City more than sufficient to cover them. The 
father had watched, with satisfaction, the growth of 
his son’s mind, for Edward Tarrant had early 
devoted himself to the study of such literature as 
could be made to come in his way. The treasures 
to be found in books had been very largely common 
to the two, though John Tarrant was fast getting 
into the sere and yellow leaf. Reading, for its own 
sake, had been a delight to him for many years. 
It was but natural that, with this close relationship, 
the father should, in the outset, demur to the son's 
joining the army, and that, when he had done so, 
and was ordered to the Crimea, he should now 
and then indulge dark forebodings for the future. 
Age renders the feelings and the susceptibilities 
keener, and the pang of parting is even stronger 
with it than with youth. 

It was a sorrowful day when they took leave of 
each other, and John Tarrant uttered with a ful 
heart the words, “God bless you, my boy!”—an 
invocation to which Edward could make no re- 
sponse. After his departure a change came over 
his father. He endeavoured to keep up a brave 
heart under the parting, but he was alone in the 
world, and brooded over his grief. Though he 
received letters with tolerable frequency from his 
son, they only seemed to cheer him for the 
moment, and he was in that constant dread of 
the receipt of evil news which will sometimes 
seize upon the melancholy spirit of the old. At 
last he was taken with serious illness, and could 
no longer move backwards and forwards to the 
City. His employers were considerate of him and 
of his service for some time; but finally his place 
was filled up, owing to his continuous enforced 
absence, and the old man was left without the 
means of subsistence. One person, who had 
known him, and experienced kindness from him in 
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‘*Her lodger still held in his hand the message of death.” —p. 
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the past, was apprised of his dejected condition, 
and took compassion upon him. In Lambeth she 
rented a house, and let it out in floors to lodgers. 
In the upper part of this dwelling she fitted up 
a room for John Tarrant, poorly furnished it is 
true, but the kindness smote him as though it 
had been greater an hundred-fold. Heaven mea- 
sures a deed by its motive always, and why should 
not mun occasionally ? 


Edward Tarrant was not the yeuth to neglect | 


his responsibilities. His heart was wounded when 
he heard the story of his father’s trouble and ill- 
ness; but he called for a blessing upon the head 
of Mrs. Grattan, the landlady. The soldier did 
his utmost also in’ a pecuniary way. His father 
received to the farthing all the money which he 
could make over to him, but this was barely 
enough for the old man’s necessities; and but 
for the kindness of Mrs. Grattan he must have 
starved. 

One night John Tarrant was astonished at:an 
unusual noise in the thoroughfare, and having 
asked his landlady what it meant, learnt the news 
of the battle of Inkerman. His last letter from 


his son had conveyed but little information as to | 


the next expected move in the campaign. When 
the news came it bore heavily upon his nervous 
system, while his soul was filled with the killing 
anguish of expectation. 

“My boy! my boy! shallI ever see thee again?” 
he exclaimed, upon one occasion, as Mrs. Gratian 
entered the room. 

“The news will be good when it comes, do 
nt fear,” replied the Jandlady; but she, was 
astonished to see the changes and ravages 
which grief and wakefulness had made in his 
countenance. He had become wan and feeble 
beyond expression, so that she was moved to even 








greater compassion for his condition than she had 
hitherto felt. 

The old man sheok his head, but could nov speak, 

Mrs. Grattan, seeing he desired to be alone, left 
him to his loneliness and expectation. 

London had rejoiced over the victory which had 
been won in the Crimea. The news had been 
posted up at the Mansion House, and the details 
| of the action had appeared in the newspapers. 
But what about the burden of the killed and 
wounded ? So and so had been singled out for 
promotion for his unexampled bravery, but of the 
rank and file who had perished on the field the 
full account had not yet arrived. There were 
still thousands of honest hearts which knew not 
whether to rejoice or to despair. 

But the news, though long delayed, could not 
be kept back for ever. And, in course of time 
it came, too, to John Tarrant. If favourable, it 
would have prolonged his life till the return of his 
son, so he said; if unfavourable, he had repeatedly 
told the landlady, it would only send him to re- 


} 


| join him “ up yonder.” 


When the trembling hand of John Tarrant had 
unfolded the missive brought to him, his counte- 
nance would have revealed its contents to a spec- 
tator. The blanched and hollow cheek, the 
drooped eye, and the bended form, told but too 
eloquently the story of death. In not more than 
a whisper the words came to his lips, “The Lord 
gave, aud the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” 

When Mrs. Grattan entered the room her 
lodger still held in his hand the message of 
death. 

But John Tarrant’s prophecy was fulfilled 
already. He had joined his son: the career of 


| two denizens of earth was completed. 








THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON,” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SICKNESS AT THE FARM. 
T the farm speculations touching 

the vicar’s wedding, and even | 
grief at the prospect of change, 
were overwhelmed by the sud- 
den illness of Michael. He was 
taken in the field wit: that 
terrible premonitory symp': 
the bursting of a small blocd- 


mm, 





as S ‘ 
WD vessel. Happily, Caradoe was at home, and 
he was at once attended to. But the general | 


anxiety was great. Mrs. Pennant gave way 


to her old nervous weakness when she saw him led 
into the house pale and feeble; and, but for Daisy | 


| she would have sadly excited him. 


ETC. 

While Carad got 

him to bed, and administered the proper remedies, 

aided by Marget, Daisy tried to soothe his mother. 
“This trouble was too much for him. He will be 


| the next!” was Mrs. Pennant’s cry. 


“ Carad says it is a trifling seizure, dear mother,” 
argued Daisy, herself pale and terrified. 
“They all began so,” moaned Mrs. Pennant. 


| “ Why don’t father and grandfather come ?”’ 


Daisy did not dare to say that they had ridden 


' to look at a farm belonging to Sir Shenkin Thomas. 


aud the 
merey of their Heavenly Father, Michael was soon 
relieved, and able to see his mother and Daisy. 


Thanks to Caraa’s prompt measures, 


“Only a few minutes, mother,” said Carad, cheere 
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fully, when they entered his reom, “If he is kept 
quiet to-day he will be better to-morrow.” 

“And that Miss 
Marget. 

Michael was taken ill just before the earl’s de- 


” 


Manent comiug!” muttered 


parture, and preparations for Miss Manent were in 
progress. As he lay on his bed, he looked so deli- 
cate, that it seemed wonderful how he had managed 
to keep up so long. But he had never given way 
before, and would not have done so now but for 
the accident already mentioned, caused, by over- 
straining, in extricating a sheep from a precipitous 
place into which it had fallen, 

“T am well now, mother, thanks to Carad,”’ he 
whispered, looking from Mrs, Pennant to Daisy. 

His cheeks were flushed and his eyes bright, so 
the anxious women were fain to believe his words. 
soon ap- 
parent, for he ordered quiet, and asked Daisy to be 


Carad’s skill, decision, and tact, were 
nurse. 

“You and Marget will have to make some of 
your famous jellies and custards to feed him up, 
while Daisy and I see that he swallows them,” he 
said to his mother; “I think we can manage him 
between us now we have him on his back for a 
few days.” 

“And Monad ?” whispered Michael. 

“We will send Mr. Tudor to preach there. The 
edrl will have left by this time,” replied Caradoc. 

He then took his mother from the roora, and left 
Michael and Daisy together. 

“You must not talk. Read him to sleep, Daisy,” 
he whispered, with his loving, lingering smile. 

Then he reasoned Mrs. Pennant into comparative 
quiet, though a sob, and the words, ‘*‘ He’s sure to go; 
they all do!” escaped from time to time. 

However, distraction and occupation soon arrived 
in the person of Miss Manent. Since her acquaintance 
with the family at the farm this lady had set her- 
self to learn Welsh; and during her brief walk 


thither on the present occasion, she had resolved to 


perfect herself in that difficult tongue, with a view | 


to future work in her prospective parish. Those 
few words uttered by the parson had turned the 
whole course of her existence. 
the lonely governess, an orphan and retainer, but a 
free agent, beloved and loving. 


iD 


“Mother, you must help Miss Manent with her 
Welsh,” said Carad, cheerfully. 

“T’m sure I should be very glad, my dear, but 
I’m thinking of Michael, was the reply. “Will you 
walk up-stairs, ma’am ?” 

“Do not call me ma’am, if you please,” 
Miss Manent. 

“Very well, my dear,” returned that obedient 
matron; “ what is your Christian name ?” 

« Emily.” 

“A pretty sounding name. But you are looking 
almost as delicate as Michael. You must have milk 
to set you up before you go to Plas.” 


pleaded 


Later in the day, when old Pennant and his son 
had returned, and had been made acquainted with 
Michael’s state, circumstances transpired with regard 
to Miss Manent’s engagement at Plis which were 
anything but satisfactory. Sir Shenkin Thomas, in 
the course of discussion concerning the estate which 
the Pennants had gone to look over, had naturally 
spoken of the earl. He asked David Pennant if he 
knew Miss Manent, and being answered in the 
affirmative, said that a misunderstanding had arisen 

her between Lady Mona and Lady 
Lady Mona had assumed, without positive 


concerning 
Thomas. 
grounds, that Lady Thomas had engaged her, and 
had written the evening before her departure for 
London to say that she was ready. The facts of the 
case were that Lady Thomas was in treaty with 
another lady ai the same time, and, having to choose 
between the two, made choice of that other rather 
than Miss Manent, who had appeared to her in- 
capable ef undertaking several pupils. Thus, poor 
Miss Manent was on the Pennants’ hands, who could 
ill afford to help her, and her sudden good spirits 
were soon depressed. 

« T—I—-will go into the town, and take lodgings 
till I get another situation,” she said. 

“You will do no such thing; as long as we are 
here you are welcome; and then—why, we must 
consult the parson,” chuckled David Pennant. 

“The Father of the fatherless will provide for 
her, and He has put her into our care at present,” 


; was the old farmer’s decisive opinion; and Miss 


She was no longer 


; for she made 
| not only in amusing her by her bad Welsh, but in 


Mrs. Pennant was aroused from her lamentations | 


at sight of her vivacious countenance, and Caradoc 


burden in the present emergency she might prove | 


a help and blessing. : 

He told her in a few words what had happened, 
and asked her if she would kindly cheer his mother 
while he and Daisy were engaged with Michael. She 
had never been required to cheer any one before, and 
another hope and light burst upon her. 

“Tf only I could!” she exclaimed, looking at Mrs. 


Pennant’s face, clouded with grief. 


| : 5 aite é 
| he could, he was not easy in his mind. 


| was some trouble on his brother’s mind. 


Manent remained at Brynhafod. 
She was afterwards pronounced to be God-sent; 
herself so useful to Mrs. Pennant, 


doing much needlework for her, that Michael’s illness 


perceived at once, that instead of being an additional | became tempered to that worthy woman. 


Although Caradoe made as light of this illness as 
Consumption 
had been their family disease, as, indeed, it was the 
terrible scourge of the mountainous district in which 
they lived. The humidity of the climate engendered 
it, and there was little chance of Michael’s getting out 
Moreover, Carad feared that there 
Watehing 


him narrowly, he remarked that there was restraint 


of the climate. 
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in his manner with Daisy, and he could but think it 
was on Lord Penruddock’s account. Daisy waited on 
him assiduously. ‘But was she in love with him?” 
asked Carad. “In love!” The words came to him 
unsought. What a treasure would be Daisy’s love 
to him who won it in its entirety! and now, if ever, 
was Michael’s time. So thought Carad, whose almost 
womanly tenderness for his brother increased tenfold 
during his illness. Indeed, neither he nor Daisy 
seemed to have appreciated Michael before. They 
had all loved him, but scarcely understood him. 

He had a character of remarkable depth, which no 
friend had as yet sounded; and as he lay or sat 
about during the first weeks of his indisposition, 
traits were continually appearing that no one had per- 
ceived in his previous every-day life. He, Caradoc, 
and Daisy were continually together, joined, of course, 
by the other members of the family at intervals; and 
this close intimacy seemed to bring them nearer than 
ever. Still, they were only groping into one another’s 
minds. 

The truth was, that Michael’s delicate organisation 
had received a shock at the announcement of the 
earl’s decision concerning the lease. His heart and 
interests were at Brynhafod ; and since he had taken 
upon himself to seek to benefit the Monad people, 
and to identify himself with Daisy in the work, he 
had conceived the hope of being of service to his 
fellow-creatures, and labouring for his God. He 
had been aware of Lord Penruddock’s admiration of 
Daisy, even before she was herself. Indeed, he was 
of such a thoughtful, discriminating spirit, that 
he often saw what others did not, and knew what 
they attempted to conceal from him, Although he 
had never breathed a word to Daisy that a brother 
might not say to a sister, he was as well aware as 
she was that they were intended by his parerts for 
one another, and he had somehow accepted the happy 
fact without analysing his own feelings or sounding 
hers, They were both young, and their lives had 
flowed onward together like two sweet streams, side 
by side, and seemingly to be united at last. He had 
never paused to think that such streams sometimes 
stray far apart as they pursue their course, or to 
ask whether the fair and shining waves of Daisy’s 
existence were to join the humbler and darker ones 
of his. It was now that he began to watch, and 
reason, and question; and this was why there was 
restraint in his manners with her he loved so 
dearly. 

Daisy, on the other hand, grew ever more and more 
tender towards him, as if she felt she had in some 
sort estranged him, and were conscious of some other 
attraction that drew her innermost soul away from 
him. She read to him, talked to him, sang him his 
favourite hymns, supported him when he was able to 
go out, and showed him a love that seemed passing 
that of a sister. 

“They shall marry, please God he gets well!” said 





David Pennant to Caradoc. “ You think he will get 
well—eh, Carad ?” 

“‘T hope so, father; there are no dangerous symp. 
toms as yet; but he must have rest and care.” 

“How is he to have them now we must be 
moving? There will be nothing but bother and 
bustle until it is all over. I tell you what it is, 
Carad, matters are even worse than they seem. We 
have spent every penny as we got it on the land, 
which is now first-rate, and if we go to Coed Bach 
shall have to begin again upon poor neglected pro. 
perty, with nothing but our stock, for assuredly the 
earl will take the crop. The prospect is gloomy 
enough,” 

“‘ Sunshine will come, father.” 

As Carad spoke these hopeful words, the long. 
expected Ap Adam entered the hall. It was his 
wont to return as if he had not been away, and 
as he expressed his dislike to “ good-byes” and 
“how d’ye do’s,” his friends generally received him 
according to his famey. On the present occasion, 
however, he broke in upon them like a whirlwind, 
He had heard of what had befallen at the farm. 

“Sunshine!” he exclaimed, catching Caradoc’s 
word. “How is Michael? If anything happen to 
the lad I lay it at the earl’s door. The miserly cur!” 

“‘ Hush, master!” exclaimed David Pennant. “Thou 
art more put out than I was. I longed to call him 
hard names, but had the grace given to abstain. We 
have had a friend of yours here, the Honourable 
General Sir George Walpole. 

“‘T have no friends honourables or generals. Iam 
come to take Michael’s place in the farm, and am off 
to work as soon as I have seen him and Daisy and 
the mistress.” 

«They are in the parlour,” said Caradoc. 

“Come with me then,” said Ap Adam, meaningly, 
and he and Caradoc left the room together. 

Not at once for the parlour, however. Ap Adam 
led the way to the school-room, where they had a 
long talk over all that had occurred during his 
absence. He would acknowledge no acquaintance- 
ship with Sir George Walpole; and when told that 
that gentleman had offered aid in return for kind- 
ness shown him, he walked up and down the room 
excitedly, exclaiming at his impertinence, and 
changing the subject. 

“T find that your beacon is creating a sensation 
among sailors and fishermen,” he said. “I heard 
one old sea-captain declare that whether it was the 
work of angel or demon, it was a good one, for 
there was not a tithe of the wrecks there used to 
be. Who has been tending it lately ?” 

“TI have,” replied Caradoc; “‘ but the nights have 
been light, and the weather calm, so I have only 
kindled it now and then. I suspect that the earl 
has been watching, for I have seen him on horse- 
back near the place. We have met more than once 
and he has questioned me about it.” 
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«J will undertake it for the next few weeks,” said 
Ap Adam. “ He won’t question me; but, to be sure, 
he is absent. However, we must put him off your 
scent; and, if he is set upon mine—why, ‘the wise 
man of the mountain’ will cireumvent him.” 

“At any rate we can manage it between us,” 
remarked Carad. ‘“ Daisy must not be implicated 
in any way.” ° 

“Certainly not; for the wreckers all down the 
coast mutter curses not ‘loud but deep’ on ‘the 
witch of the Esgair.’” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 
Carap went into the house, and found his mother 
and Miss Manent engaged in preparations for supper. 
The latter had grown quite sprightly, and was in 
treaty for a situation with the wife of a clergyman 
living at a distance, whose husband was a friend of 
Mr. Tudor’s. That gentleman came to the farm when 
he could, but had not ventured to renew the subject 
nearest their hearts. What between his parish, the 
earl, and his mother, he was much oppressed by the 
burden of responsibility. However, he visited Monad, 
accompanied by Daisy and Miss Manent, and tried to 
take up Michael’s réle. But the people were strangely 
suspicious of a clergyman, while eager for Michael, 
whom they trusted. 

Miss Manent had seen Michael on horseback, with 
Daisy walking by his side, amongst the haymakers 
on the hill, so Caradoc made for this spot. Here he 
found Ap Adam hard at work in his shirt-sleeves, who 
gaid the absentees had gone further. Caradoc ven- 
tured to hint to the master that it might be well not 
to urge his father to maintain the farm, but Ap Adam 
disagreed with him. He said that the earl had for- 
gotten to give notice to quit, and had probably 
imagined that the expiration of the lease was notice 
enough ; but “ possession was nine points of the law,” 
and the earl would find it difficult to turn them out 
without legal notice. 

“T will have a tussle, if no one else will,” said Ap 
Adam, as Caradoc went on his way. 

Skirting the hill, Carad walked quietly towards 
another hay-field, whence his grandfather and father 
had come. He thought of many things, for, indeed, 
his life’s plot was hourly thickening. His profession, 
the expected change of abode, his father’s altered 
temper, his mother’s uncertain nerves, his grand- 
father’s advanced age, their means of existence 
expended on the earl’s property, the future manage- 
ment of the beacon, Michael’s illness, and, above all, 
Daisy’s decision, weighed down his usually buoyant 
spirit. He had seen little of Daisy of late. While 
Michael was confined to the house they had been 
thrown together, but since that time he had avoided 
her, he scarcely knew why. Her manner towards him 


had grown strangely distant and cold, and he could | 
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only account for it by the fact of his involuntary 
interference in the affair of Lord Penruddock. 

While he was meditating over these things during 
his slow walk, Michael and Daisy were seated on a 
haycock in the hill-field which he was approaching. 
Michael had ridden thus far, and, feeling fatigued, 
had dismounted a while. The horse was feeding near 
them, and the haymakers, whom they had come to 
superintend, were loading a wagon at a distance. 
They had been engaged in a conversation so earnest 
that they had forgotten their surroundings, time, and 
fatigue. 

“ Daisy,” Michael had begun, “I can never thank 
you enough for all your care of me. I am nearly 
well, and I owe my recovery, with God’s blessing on 
the means, to Carad and you.” 

“ Oh, Michael,” she answered, “ not to me, but to 
Carad. I but carried out his wise orders,” 

“Truly, he is wise, good, and handsome,” said 
Michael, fixing his thoughtful eyes on Daisy, who 
coloured beneath his gaze. ‘“ Why are you shy with 
him, and, indeed, of late, with me? Is it because our 
hearts are too much bound up in you, Daisy ?” 

She cast down her eyes, and was silent. 

“We have been brothers and sister so long,” he 
continued, “that it seems difficult to feel that we 
are not so. But, dear Daisy, will you try to return 
to the old feelings, and look on me really as—as— 
your brother—only your brother? While I was ill 
I thought and saw much that I had not thought of 
or seen before. I am changed in many ways, and 
have tried to be resigned to leaving this dear place ; 
but I cannot bear your estrangement.” 

“ T am not conscious of estrangement, Michael.” 

“‘Tknowthat, dear ; but I suppose illness makes us 
sensitive. You have been a devoted nurse to me, but 
I fear the old love has vanished. Is it my fault ?” 

“ Oh, Michael, dear Michael, what do you mean?” 

She laid her hand on his, and looked into his face. 

“ Now thou art our own Daisy once more,” he said, 
taking her hand in both his. ‘“ Listen to me, sister. 
You know how well we love you, and how your happi- 
ness is dear to us all as our own—dearer, indeed !” 

“Do I not belong to you, Michael? Am I not one 
of you? Pray do not make me fancy that I am— 
alone.” 

“You cannot be alone, dear, while we live. But I 
wish you to feel free, not bound in any way to us 
because you have been so graciously given to us. It 
is difficult for me to explain myself, still you must 
understand me. I think our parents have been making 
a mistake all these years.” 

Michael’s voice faltered, his pale cheeks flushed, 
and his hands grasped Daisy’s convulsively. She 
trembled all over, and turned pale and cold. What 
did he mean? He continued, low and calm. “I 
have schooled myself to love you only as a sister, 
darling. Brother and sister! Is there a sweeter tie? 
Ican bear to think that your innermost heart is given 
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to another if only you will restore to me your sisterly 
love. Now I have said this I shall have perfect 
peace.” 

Daisy could neither speak nor look at him, bat her 
breast heaved, and her tears rose. How often had 
she longed for some such explanation as this, and 
now it had come from“him, she felt as if her heart 
would break ! 

“T know it is best, dear. Say you understand me,” 
he added. “I have my work to do, God sparing me, 
and would begin it, as our Lord did, freed from self.” 

She looked into his face fearfully. She dreaded to 
see some convulsive struggle there, and, perhaps, 
symptoms of afresh seizure. She saw only an un- 
earthly sweetness and tenderness. She had never 
loved him so well before; never known how strong 
he was in his seeming weakness, 


“Dear Michael, I am in your hands! Make of me | 


what you will, Think of me as you will,” she said. 
He put his arm tenderly round her waist. 
“Brother and sister, then, once more,and for ever; 


FWO BR 


CHAPTER IV. 

7}/NE summer morning, nearly four years 
after James Hudson had left home, the 
blacksmith’s forge in Ashford did not 
open at theusual time. Inconsternation, 
Mrs. Hudson’s neighbours assembled to 
ask each other what could be the cause of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. It was decided that Tom or 
his mother must be seriously ill; and various com- 
plaints were named and speculated on, “ fits” being 
the one which was received with most favour. At 
last it was agreed that the most satisfactory way of 
solving the mystery would be for Mrs, Jones and 
Mrs. Perkins to “step over” and find out what was 
the matter; so the two ambassadresses started for 
the Hudsons’ cottage; and a charwoman of lively 
imagination said that she should not be surprised 
if its inhabitants were found “ murdered in their 
beds!” 

When the excited faces of Mesdames Perkins and 
Jones appeared at Mrs. Hudson’s door, she was 
sitting quietly at breakfast, and in answer to their 
confused inquiries, she replied, “Tom has gone to 
Lowfield to see his brother.” 





After their expectations had been raised to “ fits ' 


amd murder” pitch this explanation sounded very 


tame, and it was received with much disfavour by the | 


troup of anxious neighbours. Many remarks were 
made on Mrs. Hudson’s unnecessary ‘‘ closeness,” and 
the charwoman said, indignantly, “People has no 
right to give one such shocks, I’ve been that put 
about that I shall have the palpitations all day.” 
Meanwhile, the guilty individual who had caused 


and may God guide you in that other choice, which 
you, not I, must make !” he said, and kissed her, 
? ’ ’ 
That great Being alone knew what Michael’s 


‘truggle had been, or what was the inward peace, 


that suceeeded it. 

It was at this moment that Caradoc and Gwylfa 
approached them, They were unconscious of it, but 
Carad saw them, and retreated a while, 


“ Has he, then, taken courage and told her, and has 
she said she loves him?” he asked himself, his own 
heart ceasing to beat for the moment, 


He looked. again, and they were separated, and 
sat together in silence. He moved towards them, 
and both started, turning red, as if for shame. Carad 
said that he had been sent to look for them, and 
they rose, half unconsciously. He led the horse to 
Michael, who mounted with but few words. Then 
the trio began to descend the hill in the sunset, 
Carad and Daisy walking silently on either side of 
their loving and devoted brother. 

(Zo be continued.) 


OTHERS. 


all this excitement was on his way to Lowfield, as 
happy a traveller as could well be imagined ; for this 
expedition had been a cherished idea of Tom’s for a 
long time, though no one had known of his intention 
until the day before he started. His innate delicacy 
prevented him mentioning it to Miss Baird until he 
had collected enough money for the journey; and 
perhaps he thought his mother would not approve of 
such an extravagance, At all events, Tom had kept 
his secret; and Mrs, Hudson’s satisfaction in his 
economical and careful habits was somewhat dis- 
turbed when she found that he had been saving his 
money with an object, not from principle. 

As he neared Lowfield Tom was very much in 
the same bewildered condition in which, four years 
before, James had passed through the scenes that 
had now become so familiar to him ; but it was no 
stranger who greeted this traveller as he stepped on 
to the platform. 

“Here you are, Tom!’ exclaimed a voice behind 
him. 

“Why, Jem, is that you?” was Tom’s slightly in- 
coherent reply; and with a hearty hand-shake—an 
action into which, undemonstrative though it ap- 
pears, an Englishman can put so much expression— 
the brothers met. 

Tom’s bag was soon secured, and, it being of a very 
manageable weight, James said, “ We'll walk home, 
and carry this with us; and then you'll see some- 
thing of the place.” 

As soon as they had passed out of the dimly- 
lighted noisy station, Tom turned round to have a 
| “good look” at his brother, and the remark elicited 
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by the inspection was, “I say, Jem, what a swell 
you are!” 

James’s handsome face reddened as he laughed, 
and replied, “ Well, you see I’m in the office now, 
and all the feliows there wear this kind of thing ”— 
“this kind of thing” being a remarkably well-made 
grey suit. 

Then followed questions and answers in rapid suc- 
cession, as the brothers laughed and talked together 
over little incidents of the life in the village that had 
keen their common home; for, insignificant as the 
details of home-news often seem to outsiders, they 
form some of the threads which most securely bind 
the heart to home and kinsfolk. When the Fishers’ 
house was reached, James said, “I am so sorry, Tom, 
that you won’t be able to sleep here, but you see we 
are rather a tight fit as it is, so I’ve got you a bed- 
room close by, and of course you can be here all day.” 

“Well, Annie,” he said, as they went into the 
sitting-room, “where is Mrs. Fisher? This is my 
brother.” 

Annie gave one hurried glance at the tall strong- 
looking young man who seemed to tower above the 
more slightly-built James, and then, with an indis- 
tinct murmur about “ finding mother,’”she fled. 

“What pretty dark eyes that girl has!” Tom 
said, as she vanished. 

“ Has she?”’ replied James: ‘I never noticed them.” 

Then Tom was introduced to the other members of 
the family, and his good-nature and pleasantness soon 
made them feel that this big brother of James’s was 
not a person to be afraid of; and shy Annie was 
angry with herself for the start and blush which 
followed any remark addressed to “ Miss Annie”’ by 
the deep bass voice. 

Later in the evening the brothers went out, and 
walked and forwards on the bridge 
crossing the river which ran through the town; 
whilst James talked of his doings since they parted, 
and of the life and hopes whieh lay in the future. 
And as Tom by turns sympathised, rejoiced, and 
encouraged, the two young men felt that neither time 
nor fortune could weaken their love for each other. 
Tom saw that his affection and sympathy were even 
more valued and needed by the rising engineer than 
they had been by the persecuted little schoolboy ; 
and James could now more properly estimate the un- 
selfishness which could contentedly resign the fore- 
most place, and which is so rare a quality in the 
busy pushing life of manufacturing towns. 

The night wind was blowing chill off the river, 
the barges had moved slowly and silently to their 
mooring-places, and the few hours during which a 
great city rests from its labours, had begun before they 
left the bridge, and as James walked home alone 
through the deserted streets, his earnest eyes seemed 
Striving to look beyond the boundary of his present 
existence to the unrevealed life of the years to come, 

Tom’s time and funds were both limited; and though 


backwards 


he only laughed over a letter from Mrs. Hudson, 
telling him that his absence was ruining the business, 
he decided that a fortnight’s holiday was as much as 
he could allow himself. But what an immense 
quantity of pleasure he got out of his money and 
into that fortnight! During office-hours he was of 
course left very much to himself; and then he would 
wander about the town, looking at the shop-windows, 
and making his way into manufactories, orhe would go 
down te the river-side, where some brawny bargee 
often asked him to “lend a hand,” help to tow, lade, 
or unlade his cumbrous vessel. Then the day’s 
experiences and adventures had to be told to James 
and the Fishers, and the little sitting-room used to 
ring with the shouts of laughter they produced. One 
evening Tom insisted on taking Mrs. Fisher and 
“Miss Annie” to a concert; and he thought the 
look of delight and gratitude which the rare treat 
brought into Annie’s face was the prettiest thing 
he had ever seen. 

Of course, in James’s 
Messrs, Sims and Co. was the thing 
be seen in Lowfield ; but Tom’s first inspection of 
them was a very brief for James was con- 
scientious about using his employers’ time for his 


engine-works of 
which ought to 


opinion the 


one, 


own purposes, and he would not agree to Tom’s 
suggestion—“ I can very well poke about myself.” 

“No, no, old fellow! I’m not going to have you 
poking about and getting into all kinds of danger, 
for our place is avery dangerous one for people who 
don’t understand its contents. The rooms are so 
crowded, that it is really hardly safe work- going 
about amongst the machines, even for people who 
understand the ‘nature of the animals,’ and I have 
seen accidents there that have taught me to be care- 
ful of my own legs and arms.” 

However, on the morning of Tom’s last day in 
Lowfield, James announced, with much excitement, 
that an engine, the making of which he had super- 
intended, was to be tried that afternoon, and that 
Mr. Sims had given him leave to bring Tom to watch 
the trial. 

‘““Now, Tom, mind you are at the works by three 
o’clock, because I wouldn’t have you miss this for 
anything !” was James’s last injunction as he started 
for the office; and, punctually at three o’clock, Tom 
made his appearance, dressed in his best clothes, to 
do honour to James’s engine. 

Quite a little crowd of workmen had assembled to 
watch the trial; and though the great Mr. Sims was 
received as he entered with respectful salutations, 
Tom noticed, with pride, that they evidently looked 
on James as the hero of the day. The trial passed 
off most satisfactorily, the engine was perfect, and a 
few words of warm commendation spoken by Mr. 
Sims to James were followed by a murmur of assent 
from the bystanders. Then the little crowd dispersed, 
but James still lingered near the engine, as if he were 
loth to leave it. 
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“Ts’ntit a beauty, Tom ?” he said, glancing fondly | 


at the polished metal of the complicated wheels and 
rods. “I knew it would do well; but still I am glad 
the trial is over, for now I hope I’ve got my foot 
firmly on the first step of the ladder. Come along, 
Tom,” he added; “as it’s your last day, Pll take 
you all through the works.” 


And then James began what was quite a triumphal | 


progress, so numerous and hearty were the con- 
gratulations he received. 
which there were several machines of various kinds 
being completed, a man stopped him, and asked him 
to look at one which had somehow got out of order, 
and James told his brother to wait until he saw what 
could be done. Not far from this spot was a large 
and powerful beam-engine, the various parts of which 


had been put together that week for the first time. | 


It was being worked experimentally, and at a slow 
pace. Tom, at once ignorant and curious, began to 


examine with much interest the moving limbs of | 


the ponderous machine. Not content with looking 
at it from the side, he made his way between the wall 
of the room and the back of the engine, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a closer inspection. 
there, his attention completely engrossed by this novel 
sight, he did not observe that there was, almost at 
his elbow, a large and slowly-moving crank, which, 
at each of its noiseless revolutions, barely cleared the 
face of the wall. Unconscious of the danger, Tom 
began to move backwards, at the same time bending 
down, so as to get a better view of the lower part of 
the engine. Still nearer to the crank he approached : 
another step would have been fatal. 


James had given all needful directions to the man | 


who had asked his assistance, and he now turned 
round to look for his brother. His experienced eye 
at once saw the terrible danger that Tom was in, and 
for a second he stood as if he were paralysed with 


horror, then, with a warning cry, he sprang forward. | 


In one of the sheds, in 


As he stood | 


stopped the engine. It was not until this had been 
done that the men seemed to understand what had 
happened, and, with blanched, horror-struck faces, 
; they looked at the form which lay twisted and 
| broken before them. Tom was the first to step 
towards it, but he was held back by one of the 
workmen, who said, sternly, ‘‘Stand here; you'll 
do more harm than good!” and, with a bitter sense 
_of his powerlessness to aid his brother, he turned 
away and hid his face in his hands, unable to watch 
the men who surrounded the engine, and silently 
accomplished their pitiful task. 
(To be concluded.) 


| “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
| 98. From what passages should we deduce the 
| theory that the world will finaliy be destroyed by 
| fire ? 
| 99. When the Israelites passed over the Jordan 
| on dry ground, how many stones were used in 
| building a memorial of that event, and whence were 
| they taken ? 
| 100. In what city was it that a large number of 
; people were slain for looking into the Ark ? 
| 101. Where do we find mention made of monuldy 
bread being known to the ancients ? 

102. Quote a passage which shows that snow- 
water was used for bleaching purposes. 

103. What fearful punishment from God fell upon 
Herod the King, and why ? 

104. What proof did Christ give to John the 
Baptist of His being the Messiah ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 176. 

| 85. Babylon (Isaiah xlvii. 5). 

| 86. “I know thy works, that thou art neither cold 
' nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. So then 








Tom staggered back as James rushed towards him, | because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
and with a frantic pull dragged him from his death- | I will spue thee out of my mouth” (Rev. iii.15, 16). 
blow ; but the instant of Tom’s deliverance brought | 87. Blind Bartimzus, the son of Timzeus (Mark x. 
destruction on his deliverer. As James swerved aside ; 46—52). 
to escape the descending crank, he lost his balance, 88. We have mention made of the wedge of gold 
he fell back against the unfenced engine, and, as | which Achan stole (Joshua vii, 21—24), and of a 
if by the claw of some devouring monster, he was | wedge of gold from Ophir (Isa. xiii. 12). 
seized and dragged amongst the crushing machinery. 89. Revelations xi. 3. 

James’s cry had attracted the attention of some | 90. The household of Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 15). 
workmen who were standing a few yards off; they | 91, That he “had four daughters, virgins, which 
had seen his fall, and, as rapidly as possible, they | did prophesy” (Acts xxi. 9). 
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(Drawn by M. E. Epwarps.) 


AT MORNING TIME. 


M Loe y little pet, | O’er the darkness of yesternight, 
(Ve What! slumbering yet, Have listened long 
<osr When the day ’s so warm and bright! To the lark’s wild song, 
The flowers that wept, And awoke with the morning 
Before they slept, light. 
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| Again and again Its softest note is bringing, 
Through the window-pane Then wanders by, a 
| The jasmine flowers kept peeping ; Half wondering why 
{ Se I opened wide You sleep through that sweet singing, v 
The sash, and tried Sweet! quickly by : yo 
j To tell them you were sleeping ; Pls eanteee ln a 
H And in at the door, a Ys ‘ wh 
H dun slang the Bees, And all too sova you'll weary sir, 
il The sunny rays came creeping eee mee eae che 
i y ping. Of the summer -iays, ru 
i Wake up and hear And the autux:a chill and dreary. be 
How fresh and clear Then awake while yet mi 
The blackbird’s song is ringing The dew is wet, art 
Among the trees, And the day is young, my chi 
And the tender breeze dearie, REA, ‘ 
coe 
the 
GOLD IN THE SKY. ing 
BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. yo 
CHAPTER IX.—FOUND OUT. _cuts through unaristocratic thoroughfares, when, } 
Y-AND-BY, when the children had gone at the corner of a noisy miserable street, ill-lighted wi 
; to bed, and Roderick Jamieson had come by gas, a scene forced itself on his notice. A wretched- an 
i home, and they were at dinner, Basil looking woman, clothed in a heap of rags, was 
Ay Crawford took furtive glances at Sophy’s clinging desperately to the arm of a man who made 
~ face, and certainly its expression puzzled ineffectual efforts to shake her off; she was talking CoE 
him. Her manner had formerly been so particularly wildly and excitedly, with a sort of shriek in her an 
bright and obliging, that it had attracted the notice | yoice, and, try as he would, he could not free himself, is ¢ 
of every visitor at the house. But now, as she as- | for she was desperate. There was a sound of actual 
sisted in waiting at table, there was a stolid glum misery in her tones and a resolute desperation in 
look about her which could scarcely be entirely attri- | her gestures that attracted Basil Crawford, and he me 
buted to contrition; and, watching, and pondering waited a few moments to see what would be the she 
this over, he said to himself, there was more in this | yosylt, j 
affair than met the eye. | He walked a few steps nearer to them, and on the wit 
“Now, is not this enough to puzzle any one?” said same side of the way; he was somewhat surprised dre 
Mrs. Jamieson, when the servants had finally left the | that the affair attracted so little attention, but likely G08 
room. “If Sophy would only ery, and behaveas she enough scenes of this kind were not uncommon in fin 
did yesterday, and if she would beg me to keep her | the neighbourhood. mo 
and try her sgain, I would do so in a minute—I | The struggle was but a short one. The man 
would,” she added, again, boldly, and looking at the | wrenched his arm free, and, turning his back on her, kin 
two gentlemen in turn, as if expecting a rebuke for | he fled. She staggered, and, with a despairing ery sel 
her sentiments; but neither of them answered, and that went to Basil Crawford’s heart, she leant back 
she concluded by observing, “but she does not open | against the wall, gasping. sel: 
her lips or look at any one. I should like to know The man, in his headlong career, almost stumbled na 
what I am to do with her?” | over Basil Crawford, who was standing close to a wa. 
Again she received no answer; so, rising from the | lamp-post, and in his surprise he looked him full in der 
table, she left the room, saying, “ Now, mind, you are | the face, and in that moment Basil Crawford, to his doc 
to come up-stairs very soon,” and disappeared. excessive astonishment, recognised his friend’s coach- i 
The two gentlemen, however, sat talking for some | man, John Symonds. The man was evidently equally abl 
tirae. Basil Crawford’s piece of good fortune which taken aback, and he paused a moment as recognition me 
bad come to him that morning was fully discussed, flashed across him; then, with a look that was de- ar 
aad its profits anticipated; Roderick Jamieson was | cidedly unpleasant, he passed on quickly. bend 
<nclined to think it the most hopeful of his friend’s After a moment’s pause Basil Crawford went on ten 
future prospects. After this the conversation returned to where the woman was wailing; and as he came up the 
to the unfortunate household matter which had so to her he turned and followed the direction of her — 
occupied their attention lately. eyes, and noted that Symonds, ere he went round the he 
The following day Basil was hurrying through the | next corner, had looked back, and had seen Basil bei 
streets, and in his great haste taking various short | Crawford go up to the woman. 
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“Oh, stop him! stop him!’ 


? 


1 


never find him again, and he has escaped me! 

“Do not be alarmed; I know where he lives, and 
where you can find him,” said Basil Crawford; “are 
you a relation of his?” 


o> 


“TI am his wife!” she said, showing her finger, 


which bore her wedding-ring. ‘Oh, are you sure, 
sir, you are not deceiving me, and letting my only 
chance of seeing him pass away? I am too weak to 
To think that I should see him and 
be unable to stop him! 


run after him. 
He has deserted me and my 
miserable children for nearly two years now, and we 
For the sake of the 
children tell me where I can find him!” 

“T will tell you; I will write it down. 
coachman to some friends of mine.” 

“Coachman! aye, he was always fond of horses ; 
then he must be comfortable—and his children starv- 
ing!” 

« Are you sure you are not mistaken in him? Are 
you quite sure he is your husband ?” 

“Sure he is my husband! what a thing to ask a 
wife!” she cried, in loud tones. 


are in beggary and starvation. 


He'is a 


* He is my husband, 
and the father of my five children!” 

“Why did he desert you?” 

“He got tired of me! he grudged the money we 
cost him! he liked to spend it all on himself! Come 
and see my children, and judge whether our misery 
is a mistake!” 

“T have so little time,” began Basil Crawford. 

“You are cheating me! You said you would give 
me his address, and I do not believe you know it!” 
she cried, with a kind of shriek, clutching at his arm. 

By way of reply he took out his pocket-book, and, 
with a pencil, wrote down Roderick Jamieson’s ad- 
dress, which he gave to her, saying, ‘There, he is 
coachman to that gentleman, and that address will 
find him; but he is going to leave the situation in a 
month’s time.” 

“ Heaven bless you, sir! 
kindest friend I have. Pray come and see for your- 
self that I have told you truly about my misfortunes.” 

Reluctantly, and against his will, he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to follow her down a still 


Believe me, you are the 


narrower street, and then down a narrow court which 
was loathsome in its closeness and squalor, and, won- 
dering at himself for entering, he followed her into a 
doorway in perfect darkness. She procured a light, 
and they descended some steps, into the most miser- 
able room he had ever entered in his life, and in this 
room were three gaunt-looking children gathered on 
arug. Their faces were pallid, and their expressions 
un-childlike, and Basil Crawford shuddered as he con- 
templated them. 
the remembrance of Mrs. Jamieson’s children flashed 
across his mind in comparison, and in his mind’s eye 
he saw the plump, healthy, happy, well-cared-for little 
beings whose lots in life were so different from these. 

“The two elder girls are seven and eight, and they 


Searce knowing the reason of it, 


she gasped; “TI shall | 





go out for the day to look after children, they are 
not home yet,” explained the mother. 

Words were unnecessary. Basil Crawford promised 
to aid her to the best of his ability, and, giving her 
some money, he returned to the street, only too glad 
to find himself once more in the open air. 
an importance 
It was barely six o'clock, although on 
that winter’s night perfectly dark. 


This affair, however, had assumed 
in his mind. 
He would put off 
what he had intended to do, and run round to 
Roderick Jamieson’s chambers in the hope of catch- 
ing him before he went home. 


Mr. Jamieson had gone home, he learned at the 
chambers. It was his little boy’s birthday, and he 
had gone home earlier to have tea with the children 
before his dinner. 

“T will go after him,’ 


decided Basil Crawford, 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ for I am determined 
to see this affair through,” and, tucking up the 


collar of his great-coat about his ears, he rapidly 
disappeared into the darkness. 


CHAPTER X.—OUTDONE. 
Bastz Crawford hailed an omnibus, and, in spite of 
the bitter wind, he perched himself on the roof of it; 
and as it wound its long wearisome way to Bays- 





water his mind wandered far away from the matters 
which had just occupied his attention. 

In imagination he was back again at Atherton, 
Not a 
sun-hat this time, but 
the autumn vision—the last he had had of her, not 


and a vision of Gwendoline came to him. 
summer vision of her in her 


long ago, when the sunshine, which had then become 
occasional, had beamed out and smiled on one bright, 


comparatively warm, pleasant day. The vision was 


in a grey dress, and her fair head was uncovered in 


the wintry sunshine, and the vision was not alone. 





The vision of Gwendoline alone never came to 


him now, she was always beside another, and this 


Till matters were settled 
between those two, Basil Crawford decided it was his 


one was Claude Egerton. 


duty to stay away from Atherton. The new vision 


was decidedly painful to him, and it was hard lines 
| for him to have to hold himself aloof from them; but 


already he was in a healthier frame of mind than he 
| had been about the matter; he was now able te work 
with a will, and give his thoughts and attention to 
his work. 


The dream had been too sweet to be real. 

At this moment he became aware that he was just 
passing by his destination with the omnibus, and 
shouting to the conductor, and sharply rebuking him 
for not stopping two moments earlier—which was 
unkind, as the man had never been directed by him 
where to stop—he got down. 

The Jamiesons were delighted to see him. He 
found his friend and his wife alone in the drawing- 
room, waiting the advent of the children, who had 
had such a splendid tea and birthday-cake, that their 
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fingers and faces had been reduced to such a condi- 
tion, that nothing was possible till after they had 
been carried off to the nursery for ablutionary pur- 
poses. 

Basil Crawford told his story without loss of time. 

“Married! the man cannot be married!” cried 
Mrs. Jamieson, with horror in her tones. ‘“ You 
know we thought he was attached to Sophy ; but it 
must have been fancy.” 

“ Are you sure you have not been mistaken in the 
man?” said her husband. 

“ No, most certainly not!” said Basil, impatiently ; 
“it was your coachman, John Symonds.” 

““Whata most dreadful thing!” said Mrs, Jamieson; 
“but I cannot understand it at all.” 


“He has been representing himself an unmarried | 
man for purposes best known to himself, and to act 


out the lie has pretended to like Sophy, knowing 
that he could never marry her,’’ answered Basil 
Crawford. 

“ His character certainly is not what it might be,” 
said Roderick Jamieson. ‘‘ How I have been deceived 
in the man! I always thought him such a quiet, 
respectable fellow.’” He then rang the bell, and 
inquired of the servant who came to answer it if 
Symonds was in the kitchen. 

“INO. 812.” 

“Well then go to the stables, see if he be there, 
and let me know so soon as he comes in.” 

“T forgot to say his name is not John Symonds 
at all,” added Basil Crawford. ‘‘ His wife told me it 
was Ned Blades. She supposed he had changed his 
name in order to make it more difficult for her to 
find him.” 

“Tt really is too dreadful!’’ said Mrs. Jamieson ; 
“how am I to tell Sophy all this?” 

At this moment the nurse entered the room, 
bearing a white bundle with long flowing robes, and 
Mrs. Jamieson’s face assumed a more usual expression 
as she received it, and invited Basil Crawford to 
come and admire the baby. Before he could do so, 
however, the two elder children, with wondrously 
clean hands and faces, made their appearance, and, 
with clamorous delight, hailed the visitor, And, it 
‘being a birthday, he had to remain and join in the 
games which distinguished the “ children’s hour.” 

Miss Trixie, the eldest child, was a young lady of 
‘the most excitable disposition possible, and the two 
big grown-up playfellows were so irresistibly comical 
and delightful, that her shrieks of delight became 
louder and her antics wilder each moment. All at 
once, and without the slightest warning, when the 
fun was at its height, when even the baby rolled its 
eyes, and tried harder than ever to ram its fist into 
its mouth, staring frantically at the games, Trixie, 
with one rush at her mother, threw her arms round 
her neck, bestowed a long confidence on her; but in 
such an abrupt and hasty way, that it was most 
difficult to understand. 





“What is the matter? what does Trixie say?” 
inquired her father and Basil Crawford, standing 
still, and listening to what was going on. 

“ My daughter is a little peculiar, Basil,” laughed 
Mrs. Jamieson; “when she gets excited out come 
all her secrets in fast succession. Dear Trixie, [ 
cannot understand you.” 

“ Listen, mamma, then, listen!” cried the impatieny, 
young lady, turning her mother’s face towards her 
with both her hands. ‘ When Bertie upset his milk 
all over the clean table-cloth, and got scolded for it, I 
pushed his elbow and made him do it; and when | 
got my head out between the bars at the back 
nursery window the other day, I could have got it 
back again, only I wanted to see Sophy giving Symonds 
the money at the back-door; and when nurse’s pill- 
box was found in the coal-scuttle——” 

But three voices had simultaneously nipped in the 
bud the delivery of this latter tale by a unanimous 
desire to hear more of the preceding one. 

“What! ” said Trixie, balancing on the arm of her 
mother’s arm-chair, and raising her heels behind her, 

“What did you see at the back-door when you 
were looking out from the nursery window?” inquired 
her mother, while her father took hold of her by her 
arms, and stood her, head uppermost again, and bent 
down to listen the better to her words. 

Basil Crawford drew into the group, and dropped 
down on a low chair, with Bertie beside him, to keep 
him quiet for the present. 

“T saw Symonds scolding Sophy, and Sophy was 
crying, so, of course, I wanted to see,’’ hereupon 
Trixie evinced symptoms of wriggling and a desire 
to free herself which had to be hastily quelled; and 
somewhat wondering at her father’s altered and 
serious manner, she continued—“ Sophy gave him 
some money ; but she talked a lot; and I heard her 
say, ‘Now you promise, mind you promise, to give it 
back to me to-morrow !’” 

“What sort of money? 
way off ?” 

“Yes,” and the bright clear baby eyes which 
looked up into her father’s face looked strong enough 
to see at a mile’s distance what she was thinking 
about. “It was yellow, little money, not nice big 
brown pennies like we give the crossing-sweeper boy 
when we go out for a walk.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jamieson and Basil Crawford looked 
silently at one another; then Mrs. Jamieson rang the 
bell, and, as silently, waited till it was answered. 

“Tell Sophy to come up to me in my bed-room at 
once,’’ she said to the servant. 

“Tt is the only way,” she added, as the door closed. 
“ Tf I do not see her and tell her at once, it will be 
much more difficult to do so later.” 

Roderick Jamieson and Basil Crawford sat talking 
of Sophy’s case, which could now be read very dif- 
ferently than at first. From what the child had 
told them it was easy enough to put two and two 


Did you see it all that 
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together, and form a pretty correct judgment of the 
state of things that had been. So that when Mrs. 


Jamieson by-and-by came down, laden with all the | 


confession she had dragged from Sophy, they found 
that they had not been far wrong in their surmises. 
In the first shock—-when she had learnt that he 
was a2 married man, with a living wife and children, 
and that his name was not John Symonds but Ned 


Blades—she broke down, and all the hard wall of | 


sullen stolidity gave way, and, melting under her 
mistress’s kind forgiving words, she confessed many 
small misdeeds she had been led into committing for 
this man’s sake, thinking she might find favour in 
his eyes, that his influence over her had been very 
strong, inducing her to do many things which were 
against her conscience ; all her wages, too, the simple 


girl had lent him; and then came the story of the | 


three sovereigns. In careless gossip with him she had 
once remarked how nice it must be to have pretty 


little polished dressing-table drawers, and money 


and jewellery and one thing and another carelessly 


“the 
“Now 


thrown into them, and he had asked, if 


often had money about like that. 


= ” 
missus 


and again, when I have been putting the table | 


tidy, I have seen sovereigns there,” 


answered, 


For 
happened he had represented to her 


Sophy had 


had 


was 


the affair 
that he 
desperately hard up for money, and that he would 


two or three days before 


| fall into inevitable trouble and disgrace if he could 
not produce seme the next day; two days after 
that he would have money, and could repay her. He 
never ceased importuning her, particularly after he 
had drawn from her the fact that her mistress had 
put goid in her little drawer that very day. Upon 
| his solemn and earnest promise that he wouid repay 
her in two days’ time she gave way, trusting that ber 
mistress wouid ieave the money there for some days 
untouched, as she had done before. Fate willed 
otherwise; her fault had been discovered; and 
| desperate appeals to Symonds to return the money 
had been unavailing; then, unable to bear up against 
the misery she felt, she had confessed her misdeeds 
to her mistress, still withholding his name from the 
matter. When he had refused to speak to her any 
more, and joined the other servants in denouncing 
manner had become stolid and sullen. She 
now deny that Symonds had appropriated 
articles of the household, plate amongst 
other things. Probably had not Mrs. Jamieson been 
with her when she received the shock of hearing that 
he was a married man, and that she could never have 
hoped to be engaged to him, the real state of things 


her, her 
did not 


various 


might never have come to light. But bad as things 
| were, Mrs, Jamieson expressed herself more contented 
with them, as far as Sophy was concerned, than in 
the previous aspect they had worn for her, 

(To be continued.) 





CHRIST'S GOD 


BY 


AND FATHER. 


HE REV. GEO. A. CHADWICK, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH, 


** Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.”—1 Perr. i, 3. 


God which give us different views 
of His relationship toward us. In 
the noblest of our collects He is the 
“Lord of all power and might.” And it is well, 
when dark passions are raging in our breast, when 





the world, the flesh, and the devil seem to hold all | 


good things in their hands and it is too hard to 


face their frown, then to remember that God and | 
not Satan holds us in His grasp, and he whom 


He blesses is blessed, and he whom He curses is 
cursed, You stand upon a cliff beside a raging 
sea, the shriek of the surf is terrible, the rush of 
the breaker seems able to shake the world, yet 
all the time, this very confusion and uproar is a 
proof that it has not its own way; it is broken; 
in vain every boastful wave smites the solid cliff 
you stand upon. That stormy sea is the noisy 
onset of the world, and we stand upon the Rock 
of Ages if we trust upon the Lord of all power 
and might. 

And yet we rise far higher when we call Him 


by aname which implies not power, but tenderness. 
When we say “this God is our God,” and whisper 
the words, “our Father,’ then we no longer think 
mainly of His empire, nor calculate that wisdom and 
prudence bid us follow Him, but our hearts begin 
to feel. There is now a relationship between Him 
and His frail creatures—covenanted protection on 
one side, covenanted reliance on the other. We 
have risen from the idea of mere force, which com- 
pels us, to the warmer and more persuasive idea 
of a heart which draws us toward itself. 

But of all that heart could imagine, our text puts 
before us the highest, noblest, and warmest title. 
It tells us that the Supreme Being is not only owr 
God and our Father, He is Christ’s God and 
Christ’s Father also. The purest Being whe 
ever died for righteousness accepted His laws, 
revered His nature, as frankly and as unreservedly 
as we can wish to do. The most tender heart 
which ever beat fast with sympathy for human 
ills loved and honoured Him as Father. Our 
| dependence on God is, after all, the dependence 
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of sinful and ruined creatures. Our love is the 
love of beings who are misled almost as often by 
their affections as by their dislikes. But it was 
not so with the Redeemer; and the grandest of 
all God’s titles is this, “the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I. We begin, therefore, with the first of these 
titles, and ask what is taught by speaking of “The 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

1. There are times in most lives when it seems 
as if more were laid upon a man than he can 
carry. His business is poor, his home is un- 
happy, his health is feeble, his mind is troubled, 
his soul is dull and cold; at such a time it is easy 
for us to talk of trust and resignation, but they 
are hard to realise. Even an inspired Psalmist 
was tempted to say, “Surely, I have washed my 
hands in vain,” and to cry, “ Hath God forgotten 
to be gracious.” How could we be left thus, so 
weary, so lonesome, so depressed, if God were on 
our side, if He were “our God?” Js He ours 
when we see worse men better treated, when our 
best hopes are blighted, our labours ineffectual, 
and our very prayers appear to be vain and 
empty ? 

The answer comes to us when we remember that 
He was the God of Christ. Think of our Lord’s 
life—how His greatness overtops us, how His holi- 
ness outshines us, and yet how sad it was. 
Every one knows whom we mean when we speak 
of the Man of Sorrows. He had not where to 
lay His head; He was too weary to walk on with 
His companions, but had to sit by the well while 
they went another mile for bread, and brought it 
back ; He was so hungry that He would have 
been glad to eat unripe figs on His way to a long 
day’s labour in the Temple, when the fig season 
was not yet. When the false and perjured Caia- 
phas opposed Him, He had to die a bitter death, 
while the other was free to mock His pain and 
His disgrace. None really understood Him. 
None loved Him enough to bear Him company, 
without sleeping, in His agony. Hven God’s own 
consolation dried up, and He had to do right with- 
out feeling any longer that God was with Him; 
He had to say, “ Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
Yet even then He never donbted. He said, “ My 
(rod, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” So that the 
Lord was still His God, and He trusted as firmly 
then as when He prayed before choosing the dis- 
ciples, or after feeding the five thousand, or on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. At the very end of 
that mournful tragic story He could firmly com- 
mend His spirit into God’s hand. 

Thus we learn that unhappiness and failure do 
not show that God has turned His back on us. 
Through all, God was His God. Do you think 
He was unloved of God? And why should you 
think that misery, pain, and disappointment, prove 








that the Lord has forgotten us? Let the empty 
tomb answer from which God raised up Christ, 
Let His words, ‘‘ All power is committed unto Me 
in heaven and earth,” answer. Let the hymn, 
sung week by week in countless churches, answer— 
“Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the 
glory of the Father.” Hven those who fail on 
earth may claim God for their own, their heri- 
tage, their portion. 

2. But if He is ours to claim, He must be ours 
also to obey. And here again we need the encour- 
agement of this verse. For we sometimes are 
tempted to think duty too hard forus. We say, 
Surely we are not called upon to face contempt 
and laughter, loss of friends, loss of property, loss 
of good name, rather than commit some small 
breach of right or truth! We argue that God is 
good and merciful enough to make allowance for 
us in this cruel strait. But if so, we are not really 
worshipping the God of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
For Christ would not buy all the kingdoms of the 
world by once bending His knees to evil. He 
said, when the sweat of blood was on His fore- 
head, “Not My will but Thine be done.’ He said, 
“Tio, I come to do Thy will, O God,” knowing well 
that by that will we are sanctified by the offer- 
ing of His body. And we, too, have to resist 
unto blood, taking up our cross and following 
Him who was obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. The God of Christ is one who ex- 
pects us to put His claims far above those of flesh 
and blood; and, at the same time, to believe that 
at last, when the worst is borne, when the long 
self-sacrifice of life is over, when the eternal morn- 
ing begins to break, and the night of life to wear 
away, oh, then it shall be well with us if we 
have borne as our Master bore, and obeyed as He 
obeyed; for he who is faithful unto death shall 
wear a crown of life. 

“ For if the way of man here be a way of grief and loss, 

Even so the way of God was upon the bitter cross ; 

Upon the bitter cross, and along a tearful story, 

Till the wreath of thorns became the crown of heaven’s 

imperial glory.” 

To trust against all sorrows and despairs, to 
obey at all costs and hazards, this is to confess 
the God of Christ. And this God is our God for 
ever and ever; He will be our guide to a strange 
destination surely, even unto death, and through 
it, and beyond its power. 

II. What are we taught by calling God “the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

1. We have been thinking of Christ suffering 
and obeying—Christas man. And it is deeply in- 
structive to think of His human nature as staying 
itself, like ours, upon the universal Father. Do 
you want to be holy, and pure, and tender? Well, 
the infinitely holy, the one pure and perfect man, 
leaned entirely upon God, and said, “ the Son can 
do nothing of Himself.” And caz we hope to 
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stand alone? Can we doubt that for us, as for 
Him, the source of all virtue is in God, the over- 
flowing spring; and all human 
green of the hillside, the fl 


goodness, like the 
flash of the waters, the 
colour of the rose, depends upon the rays of the 
eternal sun, and grow dark if he goes down? 

2. But we must not think of Christ as merely 
man. The Saviour is God made flesh, God bear- 
ing our contradictions, enduring our sins, nailed 
to the cross for us. ‘To Him, God and man, all 
praise, and love, and loyalty, and adoration go 
forth for eighteen hundred years, as the leaves of 
a wood strain the same way when a strong wind is 
blowing: and all are as poor as withering leaves 
when compared with His claims upon us. 

“O Lamb of God, was ever pain, 
Was ever love like Thine?” 

Remember well that God was the Father of our 
Lord. Some people are afraid of the Father, and 
shrink away from Him to the Son, as badly reared 


children fly from their father to a mother or friend. | 


But all His goodness and mercy and love were 
in the Father’s bosom before the world began. 
Where did the humanity of Jesus get His loving- 
kindness? Surely, from God the Son. And 
whence did God the Son derive them? Through 
all eternity they came to Him straight from that 
Father whom some people hate and fear, and use 
the Son to screen them from. Therefore, our 
creed teaches us to believe that He was “ Begotten 
of His Father before all worlds, God (begotten) of 
God, Light (begotten) of light, very God (begotten) 
of very God, begotten not made, being of one 
substance with the Father.” 

When Satan persuades you to set the Father 
against the Son, to fear one and trust only the 


other, to funcy that the Father hates us, and wants 
to strike us, until the Son induces Him to spare, 
and to honour the Father less than you honour 
the Son, oh! think that whatsoever the Son seeth 
the Father do that He doeth likewise; think that 
you are being entrapped to believe in two opposed 
and unlike deities; think that really there never 
was a word of love upon the Redeemer’s lips but 
showed you His Father’s mind; think that “ God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son”; that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself; that God, who is rich in 
mercy, loved us with great love when we were 
dead in trespasses and sins ! 

Surely, surely, this is a Gospel worth while to 
believe and teach ! 

When a writer thinks of the unknown readers 
whom he addresses, or a city clergyman of the 
strange faces to whom he must speak, it would be 
ill for him if he did not remember this—I know 
that if Christ were in this world, and you brought 
Him all your perplexities and cares, He would 
have pitied and helped you, every one. And 
therefore I know that He pities, and would fain 
help you now. And therefore I know, whoever 
and whatever you may be, that our eternal and all- 
powerful God pities you, and would fain help you. 
If you insist on being lost, He mourns over you as 
really as Christ over Jerusalem, when He beheld 
the city, and wept, and said, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, if thou hadst known.” If yeu consent 
to let Him save you, “there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” Yes, I know it, for He is the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of every tear in His eyes, 
of every pulsation in His heart. 








THE PENNANT 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
EVAN THE TOWER. 
VAN THE TOWER obeyed 
the earl’s orders to the ex- 
tent of his courage. He 
prowled about the Esgair 
from twilight to nightfall— 
now hiding under cover of 
the rocks in the depths below; 
now concealing himself in the brushwood 






near the escarpment itself, but he never 
ventured to face the witches on the Cader. 
Limping here, halting there, he watched 
from a distanee; but not even for dear 
life could he dare to extinguish the fire. 

than once he saw Caradoc near the 
could not ascertain wether he 
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passing accidentally or not. He also thought 
he recognised Daisy on one occasion; but she was 
always about the hills and rocks at unseason- 
able hours, so there was nothing remarkable in 
her appearance; besides, the witches wore scarlet 
cloaks, and might even personate her. He had 
decidedly recognised Ap Adam, who, being less agile 
and clear-sighted than the others, did not manage 
the work quite so skilfully. Still, he could not 
declare, and did not believe, that either of these 
church-going people would be wicked enough to con- 
sort with the spirits of the Esgair. Instead of 
spending his evenings in the earl’s observatory 
looking out for wrecks, he now passed them in trying 
to discover how those wrecks were prevented; but he 
knew well enough that unless he could plant himself 
on the other side of the Witch’s Chair he should never 
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succeed, Besides, he was not quite sure that he | eight o’clock. The air was sultry, the sky threaten. 


wished to succeed, Since Michael had taken to 
preaching at Monad he had felt many quakns of 
conscience, and began to think that it was high time 
the wreckers should cease their trade, even though 
the earl lost his tithes and he himself his dwelling 
in the tower. 

Summer was not a propitious season for Evan’s 
watch, since the beacon was not often lighted during 
the short nights of that beautiful season. Occasionally, 
however, when there was no moon, and a threatening 
of a storm, it would be kindled. But as this was 
only known from the sea, Evan was none the wiser, 
and his imagination always pictured the Esgair 
crowded with witches from night till morning. 

One evening in July he had hobbled down to 
Monad to pay a visit to Davie Jones the fisherman, 
who was ill. He found Daisy in his hut. She had 
brought the wicked old man some nourishing food, 
and was inducing him to listen to a few verses of the 
Bible. She did not pause to inquire if the bodily 
had paved the way for the spiritual, because she was 
used to his declarations that ‘“ he didn’t believe a word 
of it; only she was a pretty young lady, and could be 
reading if she liked.” When Evan appeared she 
was seated, book in hand, on a rickety stool near 
Davie, who was on the settle, rapidly swallowing the 
broth she had brought him. The words, “ Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow,” greeted him, as he made his way to Davie 
through the women and children that stood within 
and about the door of the low hut. 

People wondered that Daisy ventured alone to 
Monad, and tried to dissuade her from it; but she 
was fearless, and her beauty and natural dignity 
carried her through, where grey hairs or careless 
deportment might have failed. She had sometimes 
seen sights and heard sounds that made her shudder ; 
still she persevered. When she rose to go Davie 
shook hands with her—a favour he had never shown 
her before. 

“There, Miss; ’twas good broth; go you and 
preach to somebody who believes, I don’t!” he 
growled, 

“Tt is God’s own Word,” she replied, boldly ; “ we 
shall all be judged by it atthe lastday. Dr. Pennant 
will visit you this evening, he says.” Then, turning 
to Evan, she added, “Evan, may I go and see Gwen?” 

** Well, I suppose so,” replied Evan; “ but she’s 
locked in.” 

Daisy knew how distasteful this “ locking in” was 
to peor Gwen, and therefore made no objection when 
Evan proposed to retiirn to the tower and let her in. 
They went together; and while Daisy remained to 
bear Gwen company, Evan, leaving the door ajar, 
hobbled away to take up his watch near the Esgair, 
muttering, “Nobody ’ll turn in to-night, and the 
earl’s away if they do.” 

When he reached the sclitary spot, it was about 





ing, and he remembered that there would be no 
moon. It was just possible that the witches might 
light their beacon to dance by, so he would at least 
be on the look-out. He seated himself on the turf 
of the table-land that faced the rock, under cover of 
a huge furze-bush. He was all of a tremble, for 
even at this distance he never felt safe. The Esgair 
was about half a mile from the tower, and on the 
further side of the castle and Brynhafod, so he was 
not a little surprised to see Daisy approagh when he 
had been in hiding about a quarter of an hour, He 
naturally thought that when she left the tower she 
would return home, and not cross the cliffs in the 
opposite direction. He watched her dainty figure 
glide over the green sward, climb the stone fence, 
and finally disappear down the side of one rock, to 
re-appear on the skirts of the Esgair. She was soon 
out of sight, and he saw her no more. Yes, he was 
positive it was Miss Pennant, for had he not left her 
at the tower, and had she not come direct from 
thence? Either she was one of the actual witches, 
or she had gone to look after them. Still, she must 
have her Bible with her, and could scarcely be a witch 
carrying a counter-charm, for even with the worst 
people that Book was sacred. Evan was much puzzled, 
and a spark of courage was kindled by curiosity, so 
that he made up his mind to adventure further, only 
not to-night. 

While watching intently for Daisy, he was startled 
by another figure, also approaching from the direction 
of the tower. It looked like Dr. Pennant, he thought; 
but then what should bring him away from his home- 
ward path? If he had been to see Davie Jones, as 
Miss Daisy had said, he would scarcely wander 
towards the Esgair, where there were no habitations 
and no patients. But there was no one else in those 
parts so tall, so erect, and so well-dressed ; aud Evan 
felt sure that it was either Caradoc or a witch assum- 
ing his shape. He disappeared and re-appeared just 
where Daisy had vanished, and Evan believed that 
they must both have fallen into the sea, for they were 
seen no more. 

“The earl is right,” he muttered ; “them Pennants 
make believe to be better than they are. That Ap 
Adam done ’em no good; he’s always spying about, 
and he hasn’t worrited the old stones and all the 
roots of the field for nothing. They’re a’league with 
the witches; that is if my eyes aren’t deceiving me, 
for I am sometimes seeing double.” 

Evan rubbed his eyes, which were not straight set 
in his head, and the superstition of second-sight came 
to his mind, Some heavy drops of rain fell upon the 
furze-bush. 

“‘ May-be I'll be hearing of the death of them young 
pipples,” he said; and, fearing lest the actual witches 
should be upon him next, as well as the storm, he 
rose, and limped homewards, 

Ue knew very well that the tower and Gwen were 
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safe at all hours; so, the earl being happily in 
London, he did not hurry. He was trying to make 
out a good case against his lordship’s return, which 
he heartily hoped might be yet distant. As to 
putting out the light, neither he nor any one within 
twenty miles would venture on the Cader y Witch, 
of this he was quite sure; and before he reached the 
tower his mind was so mystified that he believed the 
figures he had seen to have been evil spirits of some 
kind or another. Such was the superstition of the 
time. He was more mystified still, when, reaching 
his own door—which indeed he would not have dared 
to call his own—he found it shut. He knew that 
Gwen was incapable of rising to fasten it, so he set 
it down to the witches. It did not much matter to 
him, as he had the keys in his pocket; still his terror 
of the supernatural increased, and he fumbled much 
as he put the key in the lock and turned it. 

The kitchen door was open, and Gwen sitting as 
usual opposite it. Years had increased her rheu- 
matism, and she was nearly helpless. 

“Sure enough they have been here,” thought Evan, 
as he looked at her, for not only had her face a 
scared expression, but she gesticulated strangely, 
pointing to the door of the other room. 

It will be remembered that the earl had locked 
that apartment behind him when he took his fareweil 
survey of the tower. Evan turned towards it, and 
perceived that it was ajar. He was frightened 
out of his few remaining wits, and stood in the 
kitchen doorway looking from Gwen towards the 
other room. 

“Go in, go in,” whispered Gwen, so low that he 
could scarcely hear her. 


was seated there in person, or ancther witch had 
assumed his shape. Evan got more and more 
mystified. 

“Come in!” said a deep commanding voice. 
“Shut the door! Is this how you take care of the 
charge committed to you?” 

It was the earl, and no imitative spirit; and Evan 
nearly sank down in his astonishment and fear. 

* Account for your absence and the open doors,” 
said his master. 

“T ran to the Esgair, my lord,’ replied Evan, 
shaking in every limb, his face more oblique than 
ever. “I have been watching the fire ever since 
your lordship left, and I was seeing the witches close 
by, and I forgot the door, my lord, and left 1t ajar in 


and his sister, or the fairies in their shape, my lord, 
right on the side of the Esgair, your lordship di 
“What!” thundered the earl. 





“T am as sure as sure can be it was them, my lord!” 
“When? Where? Answer coolly, fool! I shan’t 
eat you.” 











“Just now, wy lord; climbing the Esgair like 
goats.” 

“Bring round my horse; and expect your dis- 
missal !” 

Frightened Evan disappeared, and soon returned 
with the horse. The earl mounted, and trotted off 
briskly across the downs in the direction of the 
Esgair, and, like Evan’s witches, away from his 
natural beat. 

* Look out for wrecks—a storm is brewing!” cried 
his lordship, as a flash of summer lightning gleamed 
before his eyes, and the rain pattered down. 

“Come here a minute, and tell me about it. 
I’m all of a tremble!” cried Gwen, as Evan hobbled 
up the tower steps. ‘‘ How did his lordship come?” 

“He knows best. On a broomstick,’ muttered 
Evan. 

He certainly did know best, for he had arrived at 
the castle unexpectedly that morning, to the utter 
consternation of the servants, who were variously 
enjoying their liberty at home and abroad. His 
lordship liked to come down suddenly upon his 
dependents at all times; but this descent from 
London was to them like a descent from the clouds. 
He had already surveyed his castle, and written for 
Mr. Tudor; ascertained that Miss Manent was at 
Brynhafod, and that the Pennants showed no symp- 
toms of departure; heard that there had been few 
storms and no wrecks; and that it was rumoured 
that Mr. Tudor was engaged to Miss Manent. 

For a proud, reserved man, the earl was very in- 
quisitive, and managed to learn all that passed around 
him, still having the reputation of speaking to no 


| one. At the castle, the servants, like Evan, were 

He moved towards the door, touched it, retreated, | 
advanced again, and finally half opened it, and peeped ! 
in. A cry of terror was the result. Hither the earl | 


“ expecting their dismissal.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE BRINK OF THE PRECIPICF. 
Mipway between the tower and the Esgair the 
earl met Daisy. Carad was not with her, so, ap- 
parently, Evan had seen double. At the spot where 
the encounter took place, the down surmounting the 
rocks rose abruptly into the mountain, and the pass 
was narrow and difficult. The cliffs, on the one side, 
were sharp and steep ; the hill, on the other, straight 
and steny. Two people, or even a horse and one 
person, might pass each other, or a mountaineer 
might possibly scramble up the mountain, yet the 
place was dangerous. The earl knew it, and dis- 
mounted. He rode a sure-footed Welsh cob, that 


| had paced the road by night and day, so if he feared. 
my hurry, your lordship, and saw Dr. Caradoc Pennant | 


it was for Daisy, not for himself. The storm was 
still threatening, the evening advancing, and Daisy 
was running when the earl met her suddenly. 

“Pray do not dismount, my lord, I can pass 
easily,” she said, surprised at his unexpected ap- 
pearance. But he did not heed her, and stood in 
front of her, holding his horse’s bridle. 
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“So you are the witch of the Esgair!” he said. 

“How so, my lord?” she asked, composedly. 

“Have you not just kindled the accursed fire? ” 

“Tt is blessed, not accursed, since it saves life, my 
lord.” 

“ You own to lighting it, then; why this mystery?” 

“Town to nothing, my lord. But if I could kindle 
the beacon would it not be a righteous work ? ” 

“Tt would show that you were in league with the 
evil one; no woman could mount the Esgair unaided 
by Satanic influence. The light is infernal !” 

“Then are the false lights heavenly, my lord? Are 
the jack-o’-lanterns, and the meteor that flits about 
the rocks before a wreck, and the strange fires the 
wreckers kindle, God’s work ? ” 

The earl looked savagely at Daisy. 

“ Who are you that dare to defy me?” he asked. 

“One whom it pleased the Lord to save from a 
horrible shipwreck, and who would devote her life to 
save others,” she replied, courageously. 

His eyes fell, and he laid hold of his horse’s mane. 

“You shall be burnt for a witch. You have be- 
witched my son,” he said, hoarsely, after a pause. 

“Ok no, my lord, you mistake; my Lord Penrud- 
dock has sought to bewitch me, and failed.” 

“Failed! hypocrite! You know that you have 
made him promise to marry you.” 

As the earl said these words he moved a step for- 
ward, still holding by his well-trained horse, and 
seized Daisy’s arm. She knew the danger of the 
spot, and, although fearing no intentional injury from 
the earl, she uttered a slight cry, as she exclaimed, 
“Take care, my lord; you or I may fall over! We 
might be killed, for the rock is steep. Pray let me 
t is getting dark, and I am still far 


” 


pass, my lord, 
from home.” 

“T have you in my power, girl. I can do with you 
what I will,” he replied, glancing fiercely at her. 

* You have no power over me, unless it be given 
you from above,” she returned, using, unconsciously, 
Divine words. 

Her voice did not falter, for she feared no evil, 
though her cheek paled slightly, and she laid hold of 
& piece of projecting rock with her disengaged hand. 
The earl held the arm which was nearest the sea. No 
one but the Omniscient knew what was passing in his 
mind, but his eyes fell before the fearless, untroubled, 
beautiful face of the young girl who was so close to 
him that he felt her breath on his cheek. 

“Do you not know that I can hurl you into the 
sea?” he muttered, after a pause. 

“Not if my Heavenly Father stay your hand, my 
lord. As He rescued me from the sea once, so He can 
protect me now. But I do not fear your lordship.” 

Again he glanced at the fair grand face, and his 
grasp slightly relaxed. 

“Tell me what you have done with my son and 
where he is at this moment, then swear never to see 
him more, and I -yill release you,” he said. 





“TI have not seen my Lord Penruddock since he left 
the castle. I do not know where he is. I cannot 
swear to see him no more, because he may force him- 
self upon me; but, indeed, my lord, I have no desire 
to marry your son.” 

“Then swear you never will!” 

“Never! How can I tell, my lord? I would do 
much to secure the lease of Brynhafod to my foster- 
father. Your lordship refuses to renew it, but Lord 
Penruddock——” 

A sudden movement of the earl stayed Daisy’s 
words. He seized both her arms, but she did not 
relax her hold of the rock. Still, the thought came to 
her that he was going to throw her into the waves 
below. She uttered a prayer for help, then a ery, and 
finally spoke again, as dauntlessly as before. 

“ Remember that One sees us who is more power- 
ful than you, and He is the Father of the fatherless.” 

Perhaps the earl had no murderous intentions; he 
might only have wished to frighten Daisy into sub- 
mission; be that as it may, he let go one arm, as a 
flash of lightning darted between them, and their eyes 
were blinded for the minute. 

“The storm will be terrific. May I pass on, my 
lord ?” asked Daisy, whose courage was gradually 
giving way. 

“No, not until you swear!”’ replied the earl. 

“Then I must force my way on the other side, 
and your life will be in danger,” she said, making a 
great effort to release herself, and push between the 
mountain and the horse. 

Again he seized her, with a muttered curse, and 
what the result would have been had not the God in 
whom she trusted sent help that power alone knew. 
But the help came. While the earl was endeavour- 
ing to obstruct her passage, and in so doing had 
pushed her almost to the brink of the precipice, 
Caradoc appeared. In a moment Daisy was in his 
arms, the earl prostrate at his horse’s feet. Had the 
animal moved his master would have been over the 
rocks. Caradoc placed the fainting Daisy in safety, 
and returned to pick up the prostrate figure. 

‘Lord Craigavon!” he exclaimed, as he grasped 
his collar, and saw his face for the first time. ‘ The 
Earl of Craigavon!” he repeated, in blank surprise. 

The earl righted himself sullenly, and was about to 


fea 
5 


mount his horse, when Caradoc prevented him. 

“My lord, I shall indict you for attempt to 
murder,” he said, with decision. 

“* Say nothing, and I will renew the lease,” returned 
the earl, cowed, for the first time, by a tenant’s son. 

“Crime cannot be so condoned!” cried Carad. 

“The girl obstructed my path, and defied me; I 
but pushed her aside,”’ growled the earl. 

“T saw a struggle of life and death, and you shall 
answer for it, my lord,” retorted Carad, resolutely. 

‘Let his lordship pass, Carad, he meant no harm,” 
came in a low voice from Daisy, on her knees at a 
little distance. 
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“Mount, if you will, my lord, and let Almighty 
Godand your own conscience judge you,” said Caradoc, 
passing the earl, and hurrying towards Daisy. 

The earl’s face was dark as the gathering storm, | 
but he was compelled to obey. With an imprecation, 
and the muttered words, “They shall rue it!” he 
mounted, and rode off towards the Esgair. 


When he was gone, Daisy’s strength gave way, and | 


she fell back, fainting, on the turf. The rain was 
beginning to fall heavily, and night was coming on, 
so Carad took her in his arms and carried her to 
a place of shelter and safety. This was a holiow 
made by a landslip in the hill above the clii-path. 
Several sheep were here before them, shelteriag from 
the storm, but they scampered off at their approach. 
He laid her down on the dry earth, and began to chafe 
her hands, and unfasten her cloak and hat. He was on 
his knees at her side, gazing on her white face, that 
gleamed in the obscurity like a snowdrift, when con- 


sciousness, and with it terror, returned. She threw | 


her arms round him, with the whispered words, ‘The 
earl! Save me from him, Carad! Dear brother, 
where are you?” 

“Here, my darling; you are safe,” he replied. 

“Where am I? Is it my brother Carad?” she | 
said at last, with a heavy sigh, still clinging to him. | 
“Do not leave me.” 

“Never, my sister—my darling!” he returned. 

They were silent for a few moments. Why were 
they so happy, there, with the tempest without, dark- 
ness creeping within? Why did Carad wish they 
could be there for ever ? He forgot how that Michael | 
and Daisy had been like lovers ever since he had found 
them in the hayfield; forgot that he had himself 
jealously kept aloof from them; forgot the earl, the | 


piace. 


| dear Daisy ? 


jease, home, impending misfortune—everything but 
Daisy, for were they not alone together? And she? 
| Very slowly, her beautiful face crimson, her heart, 
| lately silent, beating quickly, she withdrew from him, 
| and arose. ‘lhe roof of their temporary shelter wag 
| so low that she could not stand upright, but she crept 
| to its front, to look out upon the storm, 
“It is abating, Carad,” she whispered softly, as he 
stood beside her. ‘I can brave it now, with you.” 
A clap of thunder and a flash of lightning seemed 
to gainsay her words ; but Caradoc picked up her cloak 
and wrapped it round her. They stood yet a while, 
| side by side, silently watching, while the clouds dis- 
| persed and the rain abated. 
“I wonder where the earl is,” said Daisy. 
| Almost as she spoke a horse’s hoofs were heard, 
and she shrank back, whispering, “ Save me, Carad!” 

Again his protecting arms sheltered her, as the earl 
| and his horse passed the hollow. 

“He carried a light! Where could he have pros 
cured it?” said Daisy, glancing out of her hiding. 
** Look, Carad ! 

Caradoc, who was thinking only of Daisy, looked, 
There was certainly a glimmering light visible as the 
earl cantered swiftly on. 

“He has been to the Esgair and kindled it!” 


1» 


| exclaimed Daisy. 


“He would neither have had courage nor time,” 
returned Carad, smiling, 
but we will follow him. 


“ He thinks to follow us, 
Are you strong enough, 
The rain has ceased.” 

She looked into his face as if to say, “I have strength 
for anything with you,” and so they went out to- 
gether into the night, following the grim earl. 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE VAIN PHILOSOPHER. 


Cadi 4 

Dp NVIRONED close with learned tome, 
bs) UN With ample scientific gear, 

Se 


Sits in his studious silent home 
Our rare philosopher. 


Scant locks across his brow are thrown, | 
The lamp a measured light lets fall 

On him who old yet strong is grown 
In hope to find out all. | 


His senses are his only guide, 
All he can see, or hear, or tonch, 
And else—the mighty Else beside 
He doubts it very much! 
The stellar worlds he ’d nicely weigh, 
Break Light into ‘“‘ component parts ; ” 
Nor little guess a world that lay 
Profound in human hearts. 


The countless forms of mortal speech, 
Word, roct, or suffix, he would scan H 


And probe, as thinking he might reach 
The utmost depths of Man. 


The earth with its primeval glow, 
Or ice, he’d trace o’er rock and chasm; 
Nay, life and mind he’d promptly show, 
With talk of Protoplasm ! 
Nor recks he of a Light within 
To all mankind impartial given ; 
As idle cheats deems faith, prayer, sin, 
And God in heaven, 
Th’ eternal rule of right and wrong, 
The Love that quite transcends all law, 
The Father, to whom all belong, 
He never touched, nor saw. 


But instincts high to all our race 
Are given, and they cannot err; 
Say, wilt thou trust our God of grace, 
Or our Philosopher ? T H. GIsson. 
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THE 


BY THE REV. CANON 


in its typical relation to the Christian 
Church is full of interest and of in- 
struction. No portion of that his- 
tory is more replete with warning 





and with encouragement than the record of the 
deliverance from Egypt under Moses, and the | 


march through the wilderness into Canaan. The 
thraldom of the Israelites in Egypt is a striking 
type of the thraldom of mankind to sin and Satan. 
The miraculous deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt is an equally striking type of the redemp- 
tion of mankind by the death of Christ. The 
sprinkling of the blood of the paschal lamb upon 
the lintel and door-posts of the houses of the 
Israelites prefigured the sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus, the true Paschal Lamb, upon the heart 
and conscience of the penitent and pardoned 
sinner. The dangers and temptations which the 
Israelites encountered as they journeyed from 
Egypt to Canaan represent to us the spiritual foes 
which oppose and impede the heavenward course 
of the Christian; and the miraculous provision 


ROCK IN 


ELLIOTT, M.A., 


| 


HOREB.—I. 


VICAR OF WINKFIELD. 


are dead (or died). This is the bread which cometh 
down from heaven, that aman may eat thereof, and 
not die. I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven ” (verses 48—51). In like manner, St. 
Paul, in the chapter to which reference has already 
been made, not only expounds the history of the 
Israelites generally as one which is fraught with 
lessons of warning and of instruction to Christians, 
but further, amongst those things of which he would 
not that the Corinthian Church should be “ igno- 
rant,” he makes special mention of the “ spiritual 
meat” and the “spiritual drink” given to their 
fathers in the wilderness, and he adds, respecting 
the latter, “‘They drank of that spiritual rock 
that foliowed them (or, as the words may be more 
literally rendered, of a spiritual following roci:), 
and that rock was Christ.” 

There are only two occasions recorded in the 


| course of the wanderings through the wilder- 


made for the supply of the earthly necessities | 


of the Israelites is typical of the equally mi- 
raculous provision which Christ has made in His 


Church for the supply of the spiritual wants of | 
| the Israelites had but recently come out from 


His people. 


As regards the general principles of interpre- | 


tation thus laid down, we feel that we stand on 
sure ground, inasmuch as St. Paul has expressly 
affirmed the truth for which we contend in the 
following words, “Now these things were our 
examples,” or, more literally, “ Now these things 
were figures of us” (1 Cor. x. 6); and, again, 
“Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples (or typically): and they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come” (ver. 11). 

But whilst in regard to a large portion of the 
history of the Israelites we have only general 
principles of interpretation laid down for ovr 
guidance, the application of which must be 
made with much caution, there are some par- 
ticular portions of that history the lessons of 
which are directly expounded for us by our Lord 
er by His inspired apostles. It is thus in the 
case of the miraculous supply of manna, and of 
water in the wilderness. 


| Sin, and pitched in Rephidim (xvii. 1). 


In the discourse which | 


is recorded in the sixth chapter of St. John, which | 
followed the miraculous feeding of the five thou- 
sand with five loaves and two small fishes, our 


Lord expressly applied to Himself the type of the 


ness on which the Israelites said to have 
been miraculously supplied with water from a 
rock. 

The account of the first miraculous supply of 
water found in Exodus xvii., that of the 
second in Numbers xx. At the time of the first 
murmuring on account of the lack of water, 


are 


is 


Egypt. 

At Marah the bitter waters had been made sweet 
for them (Exod. xv. 25). At the encampment at 
Elim they found twelve wells (ver. 27). From Elim 
they probably took with them a supply which 
lasted them until they reached the wilderness of 
There 
their supply of water failed them, and, in a spirit 
of distrust and of unbelief, they murmured against 
Moses, and inquired why it was that he had brought 
them up out of Egypt to kill them and their chil- 
dren and their cattle with thirst (ver. 3). Here- 
upon Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, ‘‘ What 
shall I do unto this people? they be almost ready 
to stone me” (ver. 4). And then follows the 
answer which God was pleased to return to the 
prayer of His servant who called upon Him :— 
“And the Lord. said unto Moses, Go on (or 
pass over) before the people, and take with thee 
of the elders of Israel; and thy rod, wherewith 
thou smotest the river (7.e., the Nile), take in thine 
hand, and go. Behold, I will stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Horeb; and thou shalt 
smite the rock, and there shall come (or issue) 
water out of it, that the people may drink. 


manna in these words :—‘ I am that bread of life. | And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of 
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Israel” (ver. 5, 6). And in the 105th Psalm the 
result is described in these words, ‘“ He (i.e., God) 
opened the rock, and the waters gushed out; they 
ran in the dry places like a river” (ver. 41), 

We have no direct information respecting the 
provision which was made for the supply of water 
during the protracted wanderings in the wilder- 
ness; but there are, we think, decisive indications 
that that supply was miraculously afforded when- 
ever the necessities of the people required miracu- 
lous intervention. The analogy which is found in 
the supply of the manna would, of itself, suggest 
the probability that both supplies were con- 
tinuous; whilst the close connection of the water 
with the manna in St. Paul’s allusion to the 
miraculous supply of both tends to confirm that 
probability. Manna appears to have been the 
ordinary food of the Israelites throughout the 
period of their wanderings in the wilderness. 
‘** And the children of Israel did eat manna forty 
years, until they came toa land inhabited; they did 
eat manna, unti] they came unto the borders of the 
land of Canaan” (Exod. xvi.35). And St. Paul, when 
applying to the members of the Corinthian Church 
the lessons which this portion of Jewish history 
was designed to teach them, connects the miracu- 
lous supply of water with that of manna in the 
words, ‘‘They did all eat the same spiritual 
meat; and they did all drink the same spiritual 
drink” (1 Cor. x. 3). And, as if to express more 
directly the continuity of the supplies of water, he 
adds, “for they drank” (or, rather, inasmuch as 
the tense employed denotes the continuity of the 
act, “for they used to drink”) “of that spiritual 
rock that followed them: and that rock was 
Christ” (ver. 4). 

We are not told, indeed, what was the precise 
character of that miraculous intervention by which 
from time to time the recurring wants of the people 
were supplied. The nature and properties of the 
rock are altogether inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that a literal rock attended the Israelites in 
their desert journeyings ; whilst the distinction 
clearly marked in the verse which has been quoted 
between the spiritual and the Jiteral rock, serves 
still further to exclude such an interpretation of 
the apostle’s words.* We are too imperfectly 
acquainted with the scene of the wanderings during 
the thirty-seven or thirty-eight years which inter- 
vened between the first and second encampment at 
Kadesh, and with the natural resources of the 
country at that time, to be able to form any idea 
of the extent to which the Israelites were de- 
pendent upon a miraculous supply of water for 
their daily subsistence. It has been already ob- 
served that the only occasion on which we read of 


* The literal rendering of the whole of the clause is, ‘‘ For 
they were drinking (or were accustomed to drink) of a spiritual 
following Rock, and the Rock was Christ.” 








a scarcity of water after the first miraculous supply 
is that recorded in the twentieth chapter of Num- 
bers, when, towards the expiration of the long 
wanderings in the desert, the people assembled for 
the second time at Kadesh. 

Then Moses was again commanded to take the 
rod—that same rod with which he had previously 
smitten the Red Sea when it divided and the 
rock in Horeb when the waters gushed forth as 
a river; but he was not at this time directed to 
smite the rock, but to speak to it. Notwith. 
standing the disobedience of Moses to the Divine 
command, and the rashness with which he both 
spoke and acted, God again interposed in behalf 
of His rebellious people, and “the water came out 
abundantly” from the smitten rock, “and the 
congregation drank, and their beasts also” (Num. 
xx. 11). We have no intimation given to us of 
any further miraculous interposition for the sup- 
ply of water, and we find in immediate connection 
with the smiting of the rock at Kadesh the ac- 
count of a proposal to march through the country 
of the Edomites, and to pay for the water which the 
people or the cattle should drink. Were it not, then, 
for the allusions found in other portions of Scrip- 
ture to this period of Jewish history, we might 
have supposed that the natural supplies of water 
which were found in the wilderness had sufficed 
during the long interval which elapsed between 
the encampment at Rephidim and the second 
encampment at Kadesh. But, in addition to the 
repeated allusions made to the miraculous supply 
of water in the Psalms, in one of which (Ixxviii. 15) 
we read of the cleaving the rocks in the wilder- 
ness, whilst in another (to which allusion has 
already been made, cv. 41) we read that “the 
waters ran in the dry places like a river,” the words 
of St. Paul already quoted appear too explicit to 
admit of any other interpretation than that which 
has been assigned to them above, as denoting that 
the supply of water, like that of manna, was not 
restricted to the two specific occasions to which 
reference has been made, but was repeated or con- 
tinued so long as the recurring necessities of the 
people called for supernatural intervention. 

The importance of this point will be obvious as 
we proceed to consider the typical character of the 
rock in Horeb, as it is expressly asserted by St. 
Paul in the words already quoted, “And that Rock 
(or the rqck) was Christ.” The figurative appli- 
cation of the word vock dates backwards as far as 
the days of Moses. In the words of the song whick 
Moses spake in the ears of all the congregation of 
Israel just before his death, we find repeated allu- 
sions to God as the Rock (Deut. xxxii. 4, 15, 18). 
In the song of Hannah the same figure is em- 
ployed, “ Neither is there any rock like our God” 
(1 Sam. ii.2). David delights in the use of the same 
image (Psalms xviii. 2, 31,46; xxviii. 1; xxxi. 2; 
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slii. 9, &c.). Isaiah recalls the sins of his people to 
their remembrance, inasmuch as they had “ for- 
gotten the God of their salvation, and had not been 
mindful of the Rock of their strength (xvii. 10) ; 
and, in the words of the song which, as the same 
prophet has foretold, shall hereafter be sung 
throughout the land of Judah—the spirit of which 


has been embodied in one of the most popular of | 


our own hymns—he exhorts his people to “ trust 


THE TWO 
CHAPTER V. 


STRETCHER was brought, and, as they 
laid the maimed figure on it the 


dren, for James’s pleasant manners and 
winsome face had made him a favourite 
with them all. He was quite uncon- 
scious; and as Tom looked at the uninjured face, 
which in its pallor and rigidity might have been cut 
out of marble, his first feeling was one of relief: he 
had not seen what the white sheet thrown over the 
stretcher concealed. 

“Had we better take him to the hospital?” said 
one of the men, with a questioning glance at Tom, 
whom he knew to be James’s brother. 

“Yes, if that’s where he will be attended to 
quickest,” Tom replied; and then the stretcher was 
gently raised, and its bearers, with bowed heads and 





heavy hearts, tramped through a long series of sheds, | 


and out of the iron gates which marked the entrance 
to the works. 

As the little procession passed silently through the 
busy crowded streets it attracted many curious and 
compassionate looks, although in towns like Lowfield 
such sights are only too common; but the passing 
glance, which was all that would have been accorded 
toa mere “ accident case,” was arrested by the ex- 
pression of agonised grief in the face of the young 
man who walked beside the stretcher. 

The huge portico of the hospital was soon reached, 


and the men, with their motionless burden, from . 


which Tom’s eyes were never averted, toiled up the 
steps, and entered the gloomy-looking hall. Some 
few minutes elapsed before they came out. again; 
and then they lingered round the entrance, talking 
in low tones to each other, and every now and then 
looking anxiously towards the wide-opened door of 
the hospital, for the doctor had promised to tell 
them the result of his examination, and it was a 
verdict of life or death that they were waiting for. 
The doctor presently appeared—a man with a grave 
kind face. ‘ No, my men,” ke said, in answer to their 
inquiring looks, “I am afraid the poor lad is done 
for. He may linger on for some time, but the in- 
juries are fearful, and I don’t see how he can possibly 


recover, Were you in the room at the time the 


strong hard men wept like little chil- | 


in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength,” or as the words may more 
literally be rendered, “ for the Lord Jehovah is the 
Rock of Ages.” 

There are many points in which a close analogy 
may be traced between the properties which belong 
to the rock, and tlie attributes which Scripture 
assigns to Christ, and the offices which He dis- 

| charges in regard to His people. 


BROTHERS. 
accident happened ?” he continued, addressing the 
man who seemed to be the spokesman of the little 


band. 
“Yes, sir; but we none of us saw just how it 


happened. These things are done so quick, there’s 
hardly time for seeing; and we could only think of 
getting the poor lad out. Eh, man! but it was a 
cruel sight to see him lying there amongst the 
wheels, and he such a pleasant young fellow, with a 
kind word and a bright look for every one! Wonder- 
‘ ful clever, too, they say he was! Ah well, God’s 
! will be done!’”’ added the man, reverently raising his 


cap; “I suppose it’s all right; though it’s hard 
to see the sense of a thing like this. Good-day, sir.” 
“Good-day,” said the doctor. ‘“ You may be sure 
we shall do our best for the poor fellow; but I’m 
afraid it is a bad case.” 
“Yes,” he said to himself, as he again went up 


the steps, ‘that man was right, it is hard to see the 
; and I am sure no thought of irreverence 
mind; though some people might have 
objected to his way of expressing himself. I wish I 
had said a word or two to help him in his difficulty ; 
but that is just like me, I am always letting the 
right moment for speaking of such things go by,” 
and, with a vexed expression on his kind face, the 


sense of it 


was in his 


doctor went into the room where James was lying. 
He was still unconscious, and hardly less motionless 
. was the figure that sat by the bed. The doctor had 
and Tom knew that the life 
) fair was to be cut short 


given no false hopes; 
whose opening had been s 
in its early promise; and that the hopes which had 
that very afternoon received a fresh impetus, were 
never destined to be fulfilled. Mercifully, during 
these first bitter hours, Tom was spared the reflection 
that he had been, though most innocently, the cause 
His grief was so over- 
almost to benumb his 
faculties. Questions of “how?” and “why?” are 
generally in such cases left to outsiders; to those 
more nearly concerned the fact of the present 
danger is sufficiently engrossing. So Tom sat there 
until the nurse began to move quietly about, making 
preparations for her night watch, and the doctor 


of his brother’s accident. 


r 


whelming that it seemed 


again came into the room. 
“Now, my man,” he said, laying his hand on 
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Tom’s shoulder, and meeting the almost uncompre- 
hending glance which was turned towards him, 
“you must rouse yourself. I can’t nave you sitting 
here any longer; and, besides, there must be plenty 
for you todo, Have you no relations who ought to 
be told of this sad business ?” 

“Yes,” said Tom, mechanically, as he rose; “I 
suppose I must go; but will he ——” 

** No,” said the doctor, “ you need not be afraid of 
leaving him. This stupor will most probably last 
for some hours longer, and there is no immediate 
danger; he may linger for a long time.” 

“Ought I to telegraph to our mother; she lives 
in the south ?” 

“No, I think not. She will naturally wish to 
come to her son, but there is no occasion to hurry 
her unnecessarily, and a letter will not be such a 
shock to her.” 

«Thank you,” said Tom; and, with a last look at 
the white unconscious face of his brother, he left 
the room. 

Great preparations had been made by Mrs. Fisher 
for a supper which should do due honour to Tom’s last 
evening, and proportionally great was the anxiety 
with which the brothers’ return was looked for. As 
soon, therefore, as the front-door was heard to open, 
the children rushed into the passage. 

“Where’s Jem?” was the first question, but the 
eager inquirers fell back on seeing Tom’s drawn 
altered face. And he pushed them gently aside, 
and went into the sitting-room, whilst Johnny ran 
breathlessly down-stairs and into the kitchen, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Oh, mother, only Tom has come home; 
and he looks so queer, and won’t speak to us!” 

** Dear, dear, I hope there’s nothing wrong!” said 
Mrs. Fisher, as she wiped her floury hands, and went 
up-stairs and into the little sitting-room, where her 
husband and Annie already were. 

For some time the children waited outside the 
door, anxiously speculating as to what could be 
going on within; but at last their mother came out, 
and sorrowfully told them that James had had an 
accident, that he was in the hospital, and was very 
ill, and that they must be good children and go to 
bed quietly, because every one was in great trouble. 
Then Mr. Fisher went out of the house with two 
letters in his hand—letters in which the sad story 
had been told as gently as possible to Miss Baird 
and the lonely mother—and Tom and Annie were 
left in the room alone together. Tom was sitting 
at the table, his aching head laid on his outstretched 
arms. Presently Annie’s gentle voice broke the 
silence. 

“ How did it happen—the accident I mean?” 

Tom looked up quickly. The mist of grief and 
pain which obscured the events of the last few hours 
seemed suddenly to lift, and there flashed into his 
remembrance the scene in the engine-shed, the 
warning shout, the way in which he had staggered 





back as James rushed between him and destruction ; 
and, with a smothered groan, he hid his face in his 
hands, 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, in a minute, to the 
startled girl, who now stood beside him, “but now 
I know that James suffered instead of me, and I 
can hardly bear the thought,” 

“Instead of you!” repeated Annie, wonderingly, 

“Yes, I remember now. I was standing close 
by the engine, he ran forward and pushed me aside, 
and so ——” 

Tom’s voice failed him; but Annie went on, “And 
so he lost his life in saving yours. Nay,” she con- 
tinued, laying her hand on Tom’s shoulder, and in- 
stinctively guessing that remorse was adding fresh 
bitterness to his cup of sorrow, “I am sure you 
ought not to feel so, You have nothing to reproach 
yourself with ; and for him it is a hero’s death.” 

Annie’s sweet voice trembled a little as she spoke, 
and for a few minutes both were silent; then, as 
Mrs. Fisher’s step was heard outside the door, Tom 
raised his head, and said, “ Thank you, Annie, you 
have comforted me very much.” 

(To be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

105. Where was the residence of Elymas the 
sorcerer, whom St. Peter struck with blindness ? 

106. What instructions were given by King 
Jehosaphat to his judges, which prove him to have 
had at heart the welfare of his people ? 

107. By whom was the dispensation of Moses first 
called the Old Testament, and that of Christ the 
New Testament ? 

108. Why was Gideon called Jerubbaal ? 

109. What caution does Our Lord give against 
over-much conversation? Quote passage. 

110. By what means was David enabled to take 
away Saul’s spear and the cruse of water from under 
his bolster while in the wilderness of Ziph? 

111. What is understood by the expression, “He 
fled from them naked,”? as mentioned Mark xiv. 52? 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 240, 

92. “The paper reeds by the brooks, and every 
thing sown by the brooks shall wither away” (Isa. 
xix, 7). 

93. “The trees of the Lord are full of sap; the 
cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted” (Ps. 
civ. 16). 

94, “For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again, and that the tender branck 
thereof will not cease” (Job xiv. 7). 

95. “Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses, so do these also resist the truth” (2 Tim 
iii. 8). 

96. “Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and 
curdled me like cheese ?”’ (Job x, 10). 

97. Three times (2 Cor. xii, 14). 
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sy N a quiet mansion, dim and olden, 
Stood the ancient cabinet of oak: 
> There the lights fell softly, pale and golden, 
When the sun set or the morning broke. 
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CABINET. 


Ghostly shadows from the corners started 
When the sunshine faintly smote the gloom; 
Aye, it seemed as if the years departed 
Left their phantoms in that silent room, 
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And the cabinet, with doors unsundered, 
Kept its secrets guarded from the light ; 

Days went on, and still I mused and wondered, 
When those hidden hoards should mect my sight. 


After weary search in nooks neglected, 
Buried deep in dust I found the key, 

And there came the moment, long expected, 
When those folded doors unclosed to me, 


Was it sparkling gem, or silver token, 
They had held with such a jealous care P 





Nay—a little plaything, worn and broken, 
And a silky tress of flaxen hair, 


There were precious jewels left unguarded 
In the chambers of that mansion old, 

But some poor fond heart, methinks, discarded 
Ail the shining wealth of pearls and gold; 


And (as hearts are wont to do) it treasured 
Worthless things in its most sacred spot ; 
Yet, perchance, by higher judgment measured, 
They are priceless, therefore scorn them not. 
S. Doupney, 








WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH TO THE CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. H. MARTYN HART, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST, GERMAIN’S, BLACKHEATH, 
THYATIRA. 


Rev. ii, 18 to end of chapter. 
i LITTLE to the left of the Roman 
road which passes from Pergamum 
to Sardis lay Thyatira. It was a 
city of no importance, and had it not 
been fer the notice this passage of 
Scripture takes of it, probably Thyatira would 
scldom or never have been mentioned after the 
hand of Time had levelled her buildings with 
the surrounding plain. It was a Macedonian 
colony—a fact which is an interesting confir- 
mation of the genuineness of the Acts of the 
Apostles—for it is therein related that Lydia, 
a seller of the far-famed Tyrian purple, who 
dwelt in Thyatira, heard Paul at the Macedonian 
capital, Philippi, the most likely of all places for 
Lydia to have been, for in those times an intimate 
connection, by means of a constant communica- 
tion, was maintained between the mother city and 
her child, the colony. Lydia, probably a native of 
Philippi, resided at Thyatira to colicct the linen 
fabric which the Tyrians dyed from the secretion 
of a shell-fish found upon their shores—a dye 
whose peculiar merit, that exposure to the sun 
only increased the rich depth of its colour, made 
it of the highest value, and Lydia in the marts of 
Philippi would receive an equal weight in silver 
for all the “ purple” she could bring from Thyatira. 
On one of these journeys to Philippi she hears the 
apostle, and she who came to buy, and sell, and get 
gain, returned to the distant colony with a trea- 
sure no money can purchase, and whose value the 
lapse of no time can impair. It may have been, 
and, indecd, mcst probably was, due to Lydia’s 
exertions that the Christian congregation at 
Thyatira ever existed—a congregation which had 
so increased as to take its rank as one of the seven 
Churches of Asia, and now receives a message 
“From Him who hath His eyes like unto a flame 
of fire, and His feet are like fine brass.” The Lord 
indicates at once the character in which He will 








come amongst them; with a searching glance He 
will scrutinise their ways, and yet there is power 
expressed by the likening of His feet to burnished 
brass—a power which He would delegate to His ser- 
vants. “I know thy works, and thy charity, and thy 
service, and thy faith, and thy patience, and thy 
works; thy last works to be more than the first.” 

We will finish the message before we return to 
consider this commendation of the Lord. “ But 
I have against thee that thou lettest alone that 
woman Jezebel, who, calling herself a prophetcss, 
both teacheth and misleadeth my servants to 
commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed 
to idols.” 

The same taint which had impurified the other 
Churches had touched Thyatira; the Balaamites, 
the Nicolaitanes, and the Jezebelites, were all of 
the same persuasion—libertines who were deter- 
mined to find excuses for giving reins to their 
lusts; people who are usually classed under the 
general term, “fornicators, profane persons, like 
Esau, who fora morsel of meat sold his birthright,” 
persons who for a present momentary gratification 
sacrifice their eternal happiness. 

The congregation at Ephesus differed from the 
Thyatiran Christians in that they had exercised a 
strict Church discipline, and ejected from their 
communion the false teachers. Their fault was 
that they had become overbalanced on the Church 
discipline side, and “Jeft their first love.” The 
Christians at Thyatira had kept what the Ephe- 
sians had lost, but they had no extraordinary 
Church discipline; they allowed a woman to be the 
leader of a libertine sect who was still counted as 
one of their members. There is much reason for 
accepting the reading of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
which indicates that this woman was the wife 
of the minister—“ thy wife Jezebel.” We can 
well conceive, if this be the case, how great must 
haye been the detriment to the congregation, 
where a strong-minded wife ruled a weak hushand 
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so far that he dare not excommunicate her. She 
could not induce him to follow in her steps, bus 
he could not comped her to lead that public life 
which was becoming in the wife of the minister of 
She was like that Zidonian Jezebel, 
who stirred up the weak Ahab to work wicked- 
ness, using a woman’s influence on the side of 
licentiousness and wrong. 

si we her space to repent of her fornication; 
and she repented not Often and often are we 


he 


‘ ; | 
tempted to say, as we see one doing great evil to | 


God’s 
Tsrael ?” Why does He not defend his flock from 
the ravin of the wolf? Here isthe answer—an 
answer worthy of Him “ who willeth not the death 
of a sinner” —“I gave her—him—time to repent.” 
Every sinning man, in whom the grace of God has 
not split up the continent of sin into an archi- 
pelago of isolated acts—every man on whom the 
wonderful change of “being born a has not 
passed is this day ouv of perdition simply by “ the 
grace of God.” 


gain ” 


Church and people, “ Is there not a king in | 


upon us, conscience, that needle of the soul, trembles 
tu the pole, points us to our sin, and we acknow- 
ledge that He who visits is one who tvieth the 
hearts and reins, and who gives to every one 
aneeting to his works. 

“But unto you I say, and unto the rest in 
Thyatira, all who have not this teaching, who- 
soever knows not the deep things of Satan, as 
they say, I throw not upon you any other 
burden; only that which ye have hold till I 
come.” 

Here we have the peculiar argument used by 
the Jezebel of the Church and her followers. It 
is well known that the early Church was much 
troubled with Gnosticism—that Grecian philosophy, 
or rather sophistry, was imported into Christianity, 
and many of the mysteries of our faith were at- 
tempted to be explained by these Gnostics. They 
had reasons and arguments for every turn; and 
one of their favourite doctrines was this—that it was 


ino glory for a man to despise bodily gratification, 


- ‘ . | 
Were it not that the great loving | ¢ 


heart was doling out mercy day after day, hoping | 
that still repentance might come, and that ery enter | 


heaven at which the angels joy—were it not that 
the intercession of the Lord Jesus were saying, 
“T 


Let him alone this year also,” how many a man, 
careless, heedless, a harmful “cumberer of the 


} 
ground,” would be “cut down” ere the setting of 
another sun! What athought! Perhaps, 
your life is hanging upon the merciful intercession 
of a Saviour you have insulted for years! 

“T gaye her space to repent; and she repented now. 
Behold, I will cast her into a bed, and them that 
commit adultery with her into great tribulation, 
except they repent of their deeds.” 
to strike the immoral 
upon her partisans, even some dire plagu 
will kill her children with death,” and all the 
Churches shall know that ‘I am Hewhich searcheth 
the reins and hearts.” The judgment was to be so 
evident that it could not be mistaken. Some 
judgments are not easily recognised. The Co- 
rinthians did not observe the chastisement until 

t. Paul wrote to them: ‘ For this cause many are 
weak and sickly among you.” In the Communion 
Service in the Prayer Book the same truth is 
stated in that generally misunderstood passage in 
the Exhortation, that if we commit the same pro- 
fanity as the Corinthians, if we receive the Lord’s 
Supper “ unworthily,” “ we eat and drink our own 
damnation.” Many persons hesitate to pronounce 
so meaning a word, but the word has no reference 
whatever to the future state; it merely asserts 
that those who take God’s sacred things carelessly, 
trivially, thoughtlessly, do that which will bring 
judgment—a judgment 
divers diseases 


reader, 


upon them “ damnation,” 
which will be exhibited in 
sundry kinds of death ;” and when sickness falls 


6é 


and 


Sickness was | 
| 

' 

woman, and trouble come 


“Tt! 


ever hear it again, 





has its 
| 


| of the libertine sect in their Church; 


und what we call work ly pleasures, and at the 
same time to avoid them. It was a small thing 
to show himself superior to them by flying from 


them. No: the true and glorious victory was to 
enter boldly into the world, to dive into ony 


ification, and yet, while tasting to th 

full, remaining superior to it all, and to keep ba 
vbove, in its own atmosphere; to fight with 
pleasure when embraced by her; ; and to mock and 
defy Satan in his own domains. This is the 
meaning of their boast—‘‘ they had sae the 
depths ‘of Satan.” It was the watchword, the 
doctrine of Jezebel and her party—a party which 

adherents to-day. 
Have you never heard a man 

ence to some youth of his acquaintance, “Oh, let 
him see the world, then he will know what to 
resist”? or have you never heard that wise saying, 
t is wild oats”? Ifyou 


species of grat 
i > 


spir it < 


say, with refer- 


t sow h 
be ready to add, “Yess and 
reap a harvest from every grain he sows.’ 

To those who had k pt ‘themselves pure, and 
had not been led to sin by such sophistries, the 
Lord declared He would “put upon them no other 
burden;” He would add nothing to their toil but 
that which they already had—of resisting the 
temptations of their own hearts and the persuasions 
promising 
that if any one should maintain his position, if 
any one should keep “overcoming, to him will I 
give power over the nations, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron; as the ‘vessels of a potter shall 
they be broken to shivers.’ 

That is, that those who keep God’s will to the 
end of life—who never full away from Christ—shall 
sit with Christ on the throne of the power of Ged; 
and those who were lamenting their inability to 
out the or to withstand the 


“ A young man mus 
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“overflowings of the ungodly,” had a glorious 
promise, that now “they were being sown in weak- 
ness, then should they be raised in power.” The 
reason and the secret of the unfoldings of such 
strength lies here—“ And I will give him the 
Morning Star.” That Star was He who rose from 
beyond the visible horizon—rose with light, to 
shine upon “the people that sat in darkness and 
the valley of the shadow of death;” rose as the 
harbinger of a full, bursting day, that shall fling 
its gladdening light, and enrobe a world with 
blessedness, when the Morning Star becomes the 
Sun of the Eternal Day. 

Oh, marvellous truth, how God lends many 
things, but gives but one, and that one His own 
dear Son, the Morning Star! Fully conceive that 
fact, fully believe that we and Christ, into whose 
hands the Almighty Father has put all power, are | 
one, and we shall have no difficulty in understand- | 
ing how a sceptre of iron is to be placed in our 
hands, that with irresistible power we may rule as | 
Christ rules. Shall we not judge even angels, how 
much more, then, the unsaved among men? Though | 
we are ready to admit that the candlestick of Thya- | 
tira has been removed, and that a desolate village 
now stands where once the proud city reigned, 
yet at the time of this message the lamps of the | 
Church were very bright, and nothing seemed | 
more unlikely than the lapsing of their faith. The | 
tone of the message is commendatory; and, were it | 
not that they were lacking inChurch discipline, the 
whole would be a note of praise, rising into the | 
jubilant song of great triumph. Wherein did their 
success lay P It was here: “ I know thy works, and | 
thy charity, and thy service, and faith, and thy 
patience, and thy works.” The Christians of | 
Thyatira were Christians in deeds, they were not 
only professors of Christianity. The emphasis of | 
the Lord’s commendation is on the twice-repeated 
“works.” The charity and service, and the faith 
and the patience, were “the inward and spiritual 
grace” of the “outward and visible sign,” works. 
Their religion began with works, and ended in | 
works. The religion of most people begins with | 
an expression of faith, and ends with nothing; | 
words begin, and words end. True Christianity is 
here. True Christianity has work, labour, in its | 
forefront, and let us not hide it. We shall be | 
judged by our works, and we shall be rewarded | 
according to our works. Ido not know that we 
curselves shall be rewarded; but God will reward 


His grace within us. Still, we shali rejoice in the 
reward, though acknowledging that we are un- 
worthy of it; and works such as those which wil] 
acquit us in the judgment, and establish us in a 
place in heaven, have love for their motive, service 
for their design, faith for their characteristic, and 
patience for their sustentation. 

“T know thy works, and thy love, and thy ser- 
vice, and thy faith, and thy patience, and thy works. 

There will be no danger of going astray in this 
matter if we look at works as here presented to 
us; once make all works service, and all merit is 
taken from them. Works may be meritorious, 
service never ! 

No work can be in reality anything but service, 
because no man can outstrip the limit of his ser- 
vice. Every moment of our time, every breath of 
our existence, every power of our being, belongs 
to a Master whom we serve. How, then, can we 
go beyond that service, and work works which 
deserve wages? And remember that works done 


| not as service, are not works in the sense of the 


word used to the Church of Thyatira. If you work 
as a servant of God, if you use your life as you 
believe He dictates, your work will have in it 
“Jove, and service, and faith, and patience.” 

To live such a life you must be always waiting 
upon Him, to receive from Him your instructions 
direct. Faithful patience must be the rule of your 
life. You must stand as one of the angels, ready 
with the word of the old patriarch on your lips, 
“Here am I.” Then, wherever you are—in your 
business, in your common walk, in your amuse- 
ments, in your intercourse with your neighbour— 
all is service, provided your life be consecrated. 
It does not matter whether you feel it, know it to be 
service, but whatever is put upon the altar of God 
is holy. All is acceptable if done well—if done 
heartily, and for God. 

And be mindful of this great truth: that the 
excellence of service is shown in minute things. 
It is not measured by gigantic efforts and great 
results. That servant, we all know, is the most 
valued who attends to the minutie of our wishes. 
In little things, in thoughtful remembrances, is the 
best and worthiest service shown. So let us go 
about our work, thanking God that in doing the 
most trivial things of life we may serve Him bes. 
And if you want to love God, fill your life with 
service; for he who serves faithfully quickly learns 
to love. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 
TER CHAPTER VI. | him myself!” said Mrs. Fisher to Tom. “It would 





S the doctor had foretold, it was some 
time before James woke out of 
stupor in which he lay; and when con- 

all talking or 

Tom was 

the only person who was allowed to see 

“Oy him; and he was obliged to content 
«ed himself with perfectly silent visits. 

In the meantime Mrs. Hudson arrived in Lowfield. 

“ My dear Mary,” Mrs. Baird had said, when she 
read Tom’s letter, “I must send Mrs. Hudson to 
Lowfield. It would be too unnatural for that poor 
boy to be lying there dangerously ili and his mother 
hundreds of miles away.” 

So in a few days Mrs. Hudson appeared, very tired 
with her long journey, and much depressed by the 
discovery that her black bonnet was irremediably 
“set in” with dust. 

“What am I to do with her?” was Tom’s in- 
voluntary thought, after he had seen his mother 
established in James’s empty room. “ But of course 
she ought to be here, and I am a brute for thinking 
of such a thing,” he added, shocked at his own unfilial 
feeling. Nevertheless, the difficulty was there. After 
a glance at Mrs. Hudson, the doctor politely declined 
to allow her to see James. 

“The only chance for your son in his present most 
critical condition is perfect quict,” he said, adding to 
himself, “ I don’t think the sight of that face would 
have a soothing effect on my patient.” 

So poor Mrs, Hudson had not even Tom’s solitary 
employment of daily walks to and from the hospital ; 
and her idle hands and unoccupied hours were trials 
to herself and to those around her. 

Meanwhile, Miss Baird persisted in taking a 
cheerful view of the state of affairs. ‘ Keep up your 
heart,” she wrote to Tom, “James has youth and 
health on his side, and doctors always croak” (“ Ah, 
I wish it was only croaking!” sighed poor Tom, as 
he shook his head over the letter). ‘‘ However,” it 
went on, “ you must let me know if, or when, there 
is real danger, for then I will start for Lowfield at 
once; in the meantime, of course, you must remain 
with James, I went into the town a few days ago, 
and soon found a blacksmith to take your place at 
the forge until you are able to return. I am told 
that he is a good workman, and your business will 
not suffer in his hands,” 

But the summons for which Miss Baird asked was 
not to be despatched for sometime, Week after week 
passed by, and still James lingered; and though 
strength could never again come to the maimed, help- 
less body, his mind became as clear and vigorous as 
it had ever been. 

“Oh, if I could only have him here and look after 


@ = af 
the 


sciousness did return, 
excitement was forbidden. 


be a comfort to your poor mother, too.” 

“It would be a happy thing for us all, though I 
am sure you have enough to do already,” said Tom. 
” she replied; “if I worked 

day and night it wouldn’t do me as much harm as 
| the fidgeting does. Somehow, when I think of the 
there, being waited upon by 
that worried I think I must go out 


“ Never think of that, 


| dear fellow lying 
| strangers, I get 

of my mind!” 
“ You must not do that, Mrs. Fisher,” 


laughing in spite of himself. 


said Tom, 


That afternoon Tom carried his request to the 
doctor, who said, “ Well, it shall be just as your 
brother wishes. I should think he will be more 
| comfortable in our large rooms than in that small 
crowded house; but if he wishes to go, it seems 
a pity to refuse. I can do nothing more for him; 
and it won’t make any difference in the end.” 

The comforts of the hospital could not compensate 
James for the absence of the well-known and loved 
faces and voices, and he eagerly caught at Tom’s 
suggestion; so he was tenderly and carefully carried 
to the room that had been prepared for him, and to 
which the helpless cripple was welcomed with un- 
selfish joy that was quite a new revelation to Mrs. 
Hudson, who said to Tom, “I can’t understand these 
Fishers; the more they’ve got to put themselves out 
of the way the better pleased they seem.” 

Mrs. Hudson never quite “understood” the Fishers, 
and much that went on around her always remained 
a mystery to her; but before she left Lowfield she 
got to know something of the happiness which is to 
be found in unselfish labour, and she was a less hard 
and a better woman, 

One evening, a few days after James had left the 
hospital, the brothers happened to be leftalone together. 
The house was very quiet, for most of its inmates 
were out of doors; and as James’s room was at the 
back, the noise of the street traffic only reached it in 
the form of a continuous and monetonous murmur. 
Annie was sitting at work in the next room; and 
now and then snatches of familiar airs, or a verse of 
were heard through the thin partition. 
Annie’s singing helped her busy fingers to move the 
more quickly ; but beyond the partition its mission 
was a soothing one, James had had much pain that 
day, and he now was lying, weary with suffering, 
listening, half unconsciously and with his eyes closed, 
to Annie’s changeful song. Tom was sitting by the 
window, and the hard lines which trouble had marked 
on his face seemed to soften as he listened to the 
sweet voice he had learned to love so well. Somehow, 
all through this trying time, Annie had been the one 
to whom Tom had turned for courage and consolation, 
Gentle girl as she was, she was brave aud strong 


a hymn, 
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enough to help, in his sore need, the man she loved; 


and Tom felt that the bond of sympathy between 
them could never be broken, that she who had been | 
his compazion in trouble must be his helpmeet for | 


life—his dear and honoured wife. 
silent, whilst “ sweet and bitter fancies” chased each 
other in his thoughts. With an expression which 
showed. that the latter predominated, he was looking 
at his brother, when James looked up, and met his 
gaze, 

“Why, Tom, what are you looking so gloomy 
about ? ” 

“Twas just thinking, do you 
to be lying there instead of you 

“Oh, Tom, Iam so sorry! I never meant you to 
know that, and I was so glad to think you did not. 
Dear old boy ! never think it was your fault, because 
it wasn’t. Ifany one is to blame,itis me. I ought 
to have told you not to go so near that crank. Does 
any one else know of this ?’’ he added, 

* Only Annie,” Tom replied. 

“Then you must promise me never to speak of it 
except to her. Promise, Tom.” 

“Oh, Jem, Iam only too willing to promise! but 
I’m afraid it’s a cowardly thing to do.” 

“No, no, Tom! No good would be done by telling 
of this; and I can’t see that it is right to give one- 
self or any one else unnecessary pain. It shall he : 
secret between you and me and Annie. Ah, well, 
very soon there will be only two to keep the secret!” 

“Jem, why should it be?” cried Tom, as he 
knelt down at the bed-side. 

“T have asked that question so many, many times, 
and I can’t find an answer. I meant to have lived 
my life to some purpose, and to have been a ‘good 
and faithful servant,’ and now I am going to die 
before I have done anything or been of use to any 
one.” 

“You wouldn’t say that if you knew what you 
have been to me all these years, Oh, Jem, I can’t 
do without you!” 

“T am afraid it is a case of ‘must,’” said his 
brother, smiling sadly. Presently he said, “Tom, 
I want you to do something for me. I want you to 
go to the hospital, and ask to sce the chaplain there, 
His name is Gresham, I think, and I am sure he is a 
thoroughly good sort of fellow. He used often to 
come and speak to me, thongh somehow I never 
could talk to him then; but I should very much 
like to see him now. Do you think he would come ?” 

“T should think so. At all events I can ask him,” 
said Tom. 

“Thank you, Tom. Perhaps he will be able to 
help us out of this puzzle.” 

Mr. Gresham, the hospital chaplain, was a man 
eminently well-fitted for his post. In such peculiar 
work as his, no advantage can be thought lightly of, 
and even his appearance was in his favour. 
used often to laugh, and say, “I am sure if I were 


know, that I ought 


' 


And so he sat | 


a little man some of the big fellows I have to talx 
to would not listen to me half so readily, I ought 
to be very thankful for my long legs and broad 
One day, after he had been visiting a 
ward, the nurse overheard one rough burly man say 


shoulders.” 


| to a companion in the next bed, “I used to think 





He | 


the parsons were men good for nowt else, but that 
Gresham chap is a fine strong ’un, and no mistake! 
I shouldn’t care to stand up against him myself, 


Yet he spends his time talking to sick folk! ‘There 
must be something in it after all, Bill.” 
There is no time when it is more easy to appeal 


to a man’s better feelings than when he is softened 
by illness, or, it may be, terrified at the near 
approach of death; and Mr. Gresham knew how to 
nake good and wise use of the influence he thus 
obtained. Many a man was able to trace the com- 
mencement of an altered and better life to the time 
when he had lain through suffering and weary weeks 
in the hospital ward, and could thank God for the 
timely chastisement which had at first seemed so 
hard to bear. Mr. Gresham was already much in- 
terested in the two brothers who had now determined 
to seck his help, and Tom was received most cordially 
by him. 

“Will I come and see your brother? Certainly I 
will, and very gladly, too. I am so glad that he 
wishes it, for I thought that we did not get on as 
well as we might have done when he was here. I 
dare say that was my fault. By-the-bye, I must ask 
leave from the rector of your parish to trespass on 
his property, but I have no doubt of getting it; and 
tell your brother I hope to see him in a day or two.” 

“He couldn’t have looked more pleased if I had 
given him a thousand pounds,” was Tom’s report 
of the interview. 

Thankfully and prayerfully did Mr. Gresham un- 
dertake the task which lay before him—the task of 
bringing the brothers to know better and trust 
more firmly the God whose dealings with them they 
could not understand. The religions teaching they 
had so far met with was little more than such as 
could be got from the services of the churches they 
had attended; the direct and personal teaching which 
ought to supplement forms of worship they had 
never had. It had been lacking in their home edu- 
cation; and in Ashford was to be seen one of those 
instances, now happily becoming so rare, where the 
apathy and carelessness of the pastor had led to 
corresponding indifference in the people. In spite 
of these disadvantages, however, the good seed had 
already been sown in James’s heart, and its effects 
had already been seen in his life; but the rich fruits 
of patience and submission to God’s will were to 
be added before the field was “ white unto the 
harvest,” and ready for the reaper Death. 

For Tom Mr, Gresham’s teaching seemed to open 
out a new existence, In a few weeks he learnt more 
than in all the years that had gone before of the 
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true end and aim of life, the perpetual growing in 
grace, the gradual progress towards “the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

And so it came to pass that the time of their 
affliction was to the brothers a time of untold bless- 
ing; in the vale of misery they found a well of life- 
giving water. 

One day James said, “Tom, what a good thing 
this trouble has been for us, in spite of all our 
grumbling and impatience! When I think of all 
we have talked of and thought of together, of the 
treasure we have found—the “ pearl of great price” 
—I am so thankful. Perhaps the path I had marked 
out might have led to harm for myself and others. 
Perhaps my Lord has work for me to do in the next 
world; anyhow, now I can trust Him—yes, entirely 
and fully.” 

“Yes, Jem; I am very thankful to have had this 
time. It has made a wonderful difference to me, 
but when I think of you it seems a heavy price 
to have paid for it.” 

“You will be content some day, I am sure of it; 
and, don’t you remember, ‘ he went and sold all that 
he had,’ and it was worth it, Tom—it was worth it!” 

Nature’s calendar of changing hues showed that 
autumn had come, and the woods round Ashford 
had put off their summer robe for one of more varied 
and brilliant colouring before the letter was written 
which summoned Miss Baird to Lowfield. “Come 
as soon as possible,” it said; “the end is nearer 
than we thought.” 

“T hope Miss Baird is an energetic woman,” said 
the doctor to Tom, on the day the letter was des- 
patched ; “ for there is no time to be lost.” 

James’s strength was indeed ebbing fast away; 
but Miss Baird was in time. 

An autumn sunset was beautifying even the dull 
smoke-clouds which hung over Lowfield, and through 
the open window of James Hudson’s room there 
streamed a shaft of golden light, which rested on 
his face, and seemed to dispel the shadow of death 
which hung cver it. Tom and his mother were sit- 
ting by the bed; and presently the door opened, and 
Miss Baird came into the room. James opened his 
eyes, and a bright look of recognition greeted her as 
she bent over him. ‘“ My dear, my dear!” was all 
she could say. 

“Don’t grieve so,” whispered James. 
you for all you have done for me.” 

Then there was silence in the little room; and 
gradually the sunset glory faded, and the evening 
shadows gathered, whilst in lands far away there 
was dawning the light and life of another day. 

Mrs. Hudson sat rocking herself to and fro, and as 
a sob from her caught his ear, James again looked up. 
“ Mother, your best son is left to you.” 


«Thank 


The feeble voice was well-nigh exhausted in what | 





all thought were his last words; but after a time he 
whispered, “Tom, come here,” and as Tom moved to 
the head of the bed, the brown eyes sought his 
lovingly, and then, with the satisfied look of a weary 
child, they closed, never to open again, for, in the 
deepening twilight, with his hand tightly clasped in 
the hand of the brother for whom he had given his 
life, James Hudson died. 
* * * # a 

Fifteen years have passed by since that autumn 
evening, and the men at Messrs. Sims and Co.’s 
engine works have forgotten the sad story which 
they used to tell to their wives when, in their Sunday 
walks through Lowfield cemetery, they came to the 
newly-erected tombstone — 

“jn memory of James Hudson, 
Aged twenty.” 
But no tombstone is needed in Ashford, for there his 
memory is preserved by faithful, loving hearts. 

After a time Miss Baird was able to think with 
less unmixed sorrow of the boy who had been her 
chief care for so many years. The accounts of 
James’s abilities and promise which she 
from all quarters at first roused an almost rebellious 
feeling in her. “ Why should this thing have been ? 
Why should this life, which might have been such a 
useful one, be so early claimed by its Giver ?”’ 

But from Mr. Gresham she heard the story of 
those last weeks of lingering illness, and comforting 
thoughts came to her. ‘A successful career is not, 
after all, the most important thing. The purpose for 
which James Hudson’s life was given must have been 


received 


accomplished, God grant that his death may make 
me a better woman!” 
Mrs. Hudson’s affection for her youngest son 


seemed suddenly to develop after she lost him; and 
she invested him with many qualities which he never 
possessed, and which were 
nature; so that the “ dear James,’ 
compares Tom, greatly to the latter’s disadvantage, 


quite foreign to his 


? with whom she 


She still lives 


g, and 


—) 


is an entirely imaginary individual. 
in her little cottage, but her health is failin 
she is fast becoming a querulous old woman. 
Tom is a well-to-do man now, and lives in a sub- 
stantially-built house near the blacksmith’s forge, 
where Annie Fisher, as Mrs. Tom Hudson, is tyran- 
nised over by a tribe of noisy children. 
of the terrible sorrow in Tom’s life still hangs over 
him; he is a grave, reserved man, but he is also a 
good one, and he has learnt to believe with all his 
heart that though Our Father’s dealings with His 
children may be inscrutable they must be wise and 
His life is a busy and useful one, too much 


so to allow of his becoming moody and despairing ; 


The shadow 


loving. 


and ke dearly loves his wife, who, better than any 


| one else, knows and understands what that distant 


grave is to her husband. M. B. W. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapters to be read—Gen. vi., vii., and viii. (parts of). 

oy NTRODUCTION, Draw the attention 
‘, of the children to the length of time 
/ that must have elapsed between the 
) end of the fourth chapter and the begin- 
ning of the sixth. People had begun to 
multiply on the face of the earth, and the descend- 
aats of Cain and Scth were no longer distinct 
races, for the “sons of God” had taken to wife the 
“daughters of men,” and the earth began to be filled 
with wickedness. 

Let the children compare this with the sinless 
state in which Adam and Eve were first created, and 
let them see the growth of sin. If a righteous God 
was angry with Adam and Eve when they sinned, 
would He not be angry now, now that the beautiful 
earth He had made was polluted with the wicked- 
ness of man (vi. 6)? Ask the children what they 
know must follow—what the reward of sin must 
be—punishment (vi. 7). Show the children that 
while the wicked were to perish, the good were to 
be saved. Noah and his family were to escape the 
general destruction that was to overtake the world 
(vi. 8). 

I, Tae Arx Buitr (vi. 14). God Himself gave 
the directions for the building of the ark, as He did 
on a subsequent occasion for the building of the 
tabernacle. Noah was to be the builder. It was to 
be 300 cubits long, 50 wide, and 30 high. (Let the 
children reduce this to English measurement—a cubit 
answering to “13 inches.) Rooms or divisions were 
to be made in it, for God intended the occupants to 
be many and various. 





was to come upon the earth, to destroy it, and the 
faithful few, together with “two of every sort” of 
living thing that God had made, were to be kept 
safe and sound during the time the waters were to 
cover the earth. No harm whatever was to come 
near them; they were quite safe in God’s keeping, 
in this ark which He was having made expressly 
for the faithful few. Food was to be taken for all 
(ver. 21). So that nothing was forgotten. All was 
complete—complete for the safety and comfort of 
those who had kept close to their God. Noah “ walked 
with God.” 

II. Tue Ark occurtep, At length the ark was 
ready, and Noah and his family, together with the 
animals that were to be saved, went in (chap, vii.), and 
God shut them in (ver. 16). Then came the rain, for 
the space of forty days and nights. Picture the dis- 
may ard terror of the people when they found that 
the rain did not stop; the swollen rivers overflowing 
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their banks; their lands and the streets in their 
cities flooded; their houses gradually getting filled; 
and still the rain descends. No sign of its abating, 
on the contrary, the waters keep rising, and the only 
safe refuge now is 2 hillor mountain. But the waters 
creep higher and higher still, and even the mountains 
will be covered soon. How many eyes must have 
been directed towards that ark slowly being lifted up 
on the top of the waters; its building was no secret, 
it was well known; it had been going on for 120 
years; and it might have been a safe refuge for others 
besides Noah and his family, had they listened to the 
voice that warned them; but that time was past, and 
the end for them had come. Let us look at the 
inmates of the ark. From its window (vi. 16) Noah 
and his family can see the gradual rising of the 
waters, until at last the exrth has disappeared, and 
nothing now meets their gaze but one vast expanse 
of water all around them. At length, after a 
hundred and fifty days, a change takes place (viii. 
3—5); there is a visible decrease in the waters, and 
they go down until the ark rests on the top of a 
mountain called Ararat. Soon after this Noah sends 
forth a raven, which must have found some resting- 
place, as it did not return. Next he sends a dove, 
which came back to the ark; and after seven days is 
sent forth again to return with an olive leaf in her 
mouth. Another sevendaysssees the dove sent forth 
again, this time to return no more. And now Noah 
waits the command of the Lord, who shut him in, to 
go forth. At last it comes. 

III. Tue Ark Lert (viii. 15—19). Here we find 
Noah leaving the ark with his family and the animals, 
all safe; and what will be their feelings after such a 
sojourn? Gratitude and thankfulness prompting to 
offer the sacrifice mentioned ia ver. 20. At this 
time God gave the beautiful promise (ver. 22) that 
we see fulfilled every day and year of our lives. He 
also blesses Noah (chap. ix.), and makes a covenant 
with man, and as a token of the covenant sets the 
beautiful bow in the clouds that we all know so 
well. 

IV. Lessons TO BE LEARNED. (1) The danger and 
folly of delay in repenting. The ark was a living testi- 
mony as to the judgment that would overtake the 
sinner, but yet they repented not, and so it will be 
until the end of the world—some unbelieving ones 
will always be found (Matt. xxiv. 38, 39, and Luke 
xvi. 31). (2) The safety of God’s people. He will pro- 
vide for them a way of escape (Heb. vi. 18). He has 
made known to them His will, and has provided 
means whereby sinful man may become reconciled to 
his Heavenly Father. Holy Baptism, of which the 
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ark was typical, admits us to the privileges of the 


Christian covenant (1 Peter iii. 21 


Questions to be answered. 
1. Why did God send the Flood? 
2. Who were saved, and how were they saved? 


SEA-SIDE 


HE sunshine on the swelling waves of autumn’s 
heaving sea, 

The varied hues that burn the West yet blend 
harmoniously, 

Are like the shining hopes that glow above the 
troubled soul, 

Yet fail the stirring thoughts to lull or passions to 
control. 





The giant waves that leap and roll each on the 
other’s back, 

Fret as they mount the pebbly beach and hiss as 
they go back, 

Are like the struggling men that toil in mad am- 
biticn’s strife, 

Ascending blame, 
shore of life, 


descending curse, the shelving 


The morning beams that dance and sport on ocean’s 
rippling rest, 

As if day-stars had fallen from heaven to twinkle 
on his breast, 





3. Give the conditions of the covenant God 
' made. 

| 4, Where else in Holy Scripture do we find men. 
| tion of Noah and the Flood? 

| 5. Of what is the Ark a type ? 

6. What lessons do we learn from the Flood? 


SIMILES 


| Are like the dimpling smiles that play around a 
child who lies 

In healthy sleep beneath the light of a fond mother’s 
eyes. 


The sea, unruffled by the winds, unkindled by the 
sun, 

On which the lazy ships repose as if their toil were 
done, 

Is like the self-bound soul of one unmoved by hope 
or fear— 

Untroubled by an angry 
tear. 


frown, unmelted by a 


| 
| The moonlight on the ocean’s breast at midnight’s 
| solemn hour, 
| When rolling waves have fallen asleep and winds 
have lost their power, 
ts like the light of God’s great love that 
tenderest ray 
Upon the Christian’s 
long day. 


shines with 


peaceful heart at close of life's 





BY ANNE BEALE, 


ressavecisreaes b..6.6 a 
\ IMPORTANT! IMMEDIATE! 
“nag! servants at the castle 
1ad been more 
by the earl’s unexpected 
return in broad daylight 





than they were by his pro- 
longed absence at night. 
the habit, for years, of 
and that frequently unknown to his 
His own apartments, and 
\ even the stable particularly appro- 
N 

\ P! iated to his horses, were so arranged 
could have 
and, as 


domesties. 


that no one access to 


them without his 


the keys, they 


permission, 


were rarely invaded. Sometimes his 


groom had orders to wait up for him, at others to go | 


PENNANT 


AUTHOR OF 


alarmed | 


His lordship had been in | 


coming and going at unseemly hours, | 


he kept | 


FAMILY. 


“PAY ARLINGTON.” 

‘ to bed, for his lordship was not above unsaddling his 
; favourite horse himself when he returned late. His 
| whole establishment, including the countess, were so 
accustomed to his secretiveness, that they had almost 
ceased to speculate upon it. The general opinion, 
that he had something on his mind, was received asa 
thing of course, 
If a peasant, abroad by mischance, met him in the 
middle of the night, stormy 
morning, alone, drenched, and silent, his comment 


and forgotten as things of course are. 


or even far into a 


he carl was a brave man, anyhow, since he 
nor the spirits that in their 
1 no more for the 


was, that 


feared neither the dark 





and care 





imagination haunted it, 





| tempest than the calm. 
light of his encounter 
knew at what hour he entered the castle, for he let 


On the 1 vith Daisy no one 
himself in at his private postern, unsaddlt d his horse 
himself, went to a sitting-room in his tower, where @ 
light was always burning; threw off his drenched 
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clothes, and wrapt himself in a dressing-gown ; and, 
finally, opened the window, and looked out upon the 
sen. The storm had passed off, and the night was 
gtill and dark. Nothing was visible but a faint gleam 
on the ocean at a distance, the reflection of the light 
on the Esgair. 

“No wrecks to-night,” he muttered, and went into 
an adjoining room, where refreshments were always 
prepared for him. 

He sat do 
apartments overlooked the sea—one on the side of 
Ogof Bay, the other of Ton Bay. They were cheerless 
enough, though furnished with carved chairs, in- 
numerable chests, gilt bedstead, and yellow satin 
hangings, 

The earl was habitually abstemious, 
long at his meal. 
in a large easy-chair, and meditated on the events 
of the day. He had a habit of biting his nails, and, 
when not so occupied, frequently muttered to him- 


self. He was, of course, thinking of Daisy and 
Caradoc, and determining what course to take. 


“If they tell, I can charge them with attacking 

e,” he thoughtand partly said, ‘She impeded me; 
he hurled me to the ground. 
Death first!” 

Scarcely had he said this before he started up, and 
paced the room, moving his arms as if beating the air. 


“No, no—not murder! Inever murdered. They 
were all mine by right — lawfully mine, I say. 


The villains robbed me, cheated me of my own. I 
have but circumvented them. Why was the girl 
saved, to destroy my peace, to deprive me of my own, 
and—and take away my son? Myson! First my 
goods, then my son. She must be got rid of. No, 
no!—not murdered, not murdered! I never murder!” 

His lordship paced from room to room restlessly, 
now lighting many candles, now extinguishing them 
—anon glancing through the different windows on 
the tranquil night and sea. 

“She will give him up if I renew the lease,” he 
mused, as the calm of Nature soothed him. “ But I 
hate the Pennants. I should have becn rid of her 
but for that vain serf Caradoc. No, no—not murder! 
only a stru shied for life.” 





He opened the window, and leaned out. Some 
moving thing crossed the reflected light of the 
distant beacon on the sea, and vanished. 

“A ship saved again!” he muttered. “I will 
ruin them all. They would have killed me if they 
could. And the girl! And Penruddock; if we do 
not get rid of her he will have her in spite of me, 
But not murder—only my rights, my wreekage !” 

This soliloquy was interrupted by a knock at the 


door. 
“Who’s there ?” cried the earl, 
hating some invisibl 


arrested in com- 
> agent. 

“A letter, my lord! brought post from Penrud- 
dock,” replied a voice without, 


Marry Penruddock ! | 


| to order Morris to return to the castle, 
obedient woman was there to meet him. 


“ Send Morris with it.” 

Before leaving London his lordship had written 
and that 
Devoted as 
she was to the family interests, she was not pleased 
at being roused from sleep to wait upon his lordship ; 
still she rose, dressed as quickly as she could, and 


crept up the tower stairs. The earl partly unclosed 


| the door at her timid knock, and with the words, 


wn, and began to eat and drink. Both | 


so he was not | 
When he had finished, he sat down j at 


' a large scrawly hand, and in haste. 
two or three times before he could master 


“ Wait below till I ring,” received the letter. 

Actual business always steadied his nerves, and 
he seated himself quietly at an old bureau. Having 
placed a candle at his elbow, he examined the 
letter. 

«“*Importart! Immediate!’ and directed by Wal- 
pole,” he said to himself. ‘The proposal in form 
But why does the fussy old fool squander 
money by all this haste? ” 

His lordship broke a huge seal impressed with the 
Walpole coat-of-arms, and read the letter. He had 
much difficulty in deciphering it, forit was written in 
He went over it 


ast. 


the con- 
tents. As they became clear to him his dark face 
grew darker, his teeth and fist clenched. 

The letter contained the intelligence of Lady 
Mona’s elopement with her cousin Everard, and the 
consequent illness of the countess. It was written 
by Sir George Walpole. It said that the 
after the earl’s departure from London her ladyship 
was missing, and that on due search and inquiry 
it was discovered that she had taken the law in her 
own hands, and was on her way to Gretna Green— 
at that time the goal of desperate lovers, As the earl 
was absent, there was no one in London of authority 
sufficient to pursue them, and when Sir George 
wrote both he and the countess were stunned by the 
unexpected shock. Indeed, he wrote the evening of 
the elopement, which accounted for the arrival of the 


morning 


| letter at Craigavon so immediately after the earl. 


| Cra 


| a while still, looking 


| was that he had lost 
' gold, and he almost 


Sir George was evidently distressed, and urged the 
earl’s return, not only on acco 
event, but because it had been too much for Lady 
had been seriously ill all the day, 

room, but sat 


Did he remem- 


unt of this unexpected 


igavon, who 
The earl no longer walked the 
on the ground, 
ber that while meditating the destruction of Daisy 
he had lost own Possibly not ; 
yet so it Our sins generally meet com- 
mensurate punishment. What he did remember 
t, not only his child, but untold 
exclaimed with Shylock, “My 
He did exclaim, at last, 
Two hundred a year 
An Everard for a 
I renounce 


his daughter ? 


was. 





ducats—and—my daughter!” 


“A spendthrift for a nabob! 





for hundreds of lacs of rupees! 
Walpole! She is no dau 
her! Henceforth I have only a son! But the money— 
Sir George’s money! We shall not havethat. I must 
makeit up. More rents—more tithes—more wrecks! 


izhter of mine! 
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I will put out the light! I will—no—not murder! 
not murder!” 

His lordship rose, and rang his bell. It was 
answered by Morris, who came simpering in, but 
started back when she saw his ghastly face. 

“Shut it, and come forward,” he said. 
know of this elopement?” 

“T have heard of no elopement, your lordship.” 

“Why did you let Lady Mona go without you?” 

“ By her ladyship’s wish, and your desire, my lord.” 

“Where is Miss Manent? Why did she not go?” 

“Lady Mona dismissed her, my lord.” 

“Planned! I believe you all in the conspiracy. 
Where is Miss Manent ? ” 

“At Brynhafod, my lord. Lady Thomas didn’t 
want her after all.” 

“ What business has she at Brynhafod ?” 

“They say she is to marry Mr. Tudor, my lord.” 

“They tell lies! You and she are cognisant of my 
daughter’s elopement. Don’t deny it. You remained 
behind to shield yourselves, Go, I dismiss you!” 

“Indeed, my lord, I am not knowing of her lady- 
ship since she left the castle. I never heard of an 
elopement. I was wanting to go to London all the 
while, and if I’d been there I should have been seeing 
after her ladyship.” 

The suspicious earl believed none of Morris’s 
asseverations. He told her to wait, however; and, 
turning to his bureau, wrote to Mr. Tudor, ordering 
him to bring Miss Manent to the castle with him in 
the morning. 

“* Send this at daybreak,” he said, as he sealed it. 

“‘Is it Sir George Walpole, or Captain Everard, my 
lord?” asked Morris, curiosity overcoming fear. 

“ Hypocrite! you know well enough!” 

“Tf I was on my oath, my lord, I am knowing 
nothing about it. But I am thinking there may be 
one as does. Her ladyship was confiding more in 
that Daisy Pennant than in any one else. And they 
was along time together before the journey to town.” 

“Ha! Lady Mona wished the girl to go with 
her !” 

“To be sure her ladyship did, my lord, as I re- 
member too well; for she was to have taken my 
place, only Pennant Brynhafod was too proud to let 
her. There’s proud them farmers are growing. 

“We will crush ont their pride. Find out if that 
waif—that foundling—knew of this disgraceful affair. 
She should never have associated with my daughter.” 

“So I was always saying, my lord; but my word 
was dross, hers gold.” 

“Gold! dross! We have exchanged gold for dross.” 

“Then it is the captain, my lord. Indeed, and I 
am sympathising with your lordship.” 

“Who are you who dare to sympathise with me! 
Go! No, stay! What do you know of that girl at 
Brynhafod ? ” 

“She’s a vain minx, my lord, and tries to draw 
all the men after her.” 


“Do you 


| quickly as it would let them. 








“ Watch her ; see what men she draws, and tell me,” 

“Then I am not to go immediate, my lord?” 

“ Not if I may rely upon you.” 

“Tf your lordship would be raising my salary, 
and paying me up, you should find me a deal morg 
trustworthy than many a sickerfant your lordship 
believes in.” 

“T’ll think about it; at present I have more serious 
business, See that the letter is sent, and find out 
what you can of the proceedings at Brynhafod, 
particularly the daughter’s—the foundling’s—the— 
the—— Do you know where Lord Penruddock is? 
Has he been at the castle since we left?” 

“Not to my knowledge, my lord; and I’ve been 
kearing constant. I am thinking I can find out if 
your lordship will be pleased to raise——” 

“Enough! I will think of it. Remain here while 
I return to town. Let me know all that passes, I 
shall be back soon—soon. Let every one understand 
this; and if Lord Penruddock appear, write at once, 
You may go!” 

Morris obeyed; and the earl was left to his solitary 
meditations, 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
AN ENGAGEMENT. 

Carapoc and Daisy walked through the storm as 
The encounter with 
the earl had taken away a portion of her strength 
and spirits, but Carad’s presence restored them, Pro- 
tected by him, she felt that she could defy both earls 
and elements. They only spoke at intervals, and 
hurried on, breasting the wind and rain, and think- 
ing how near a final separation had so lately been. 

“There is the corpse-candle!” suddenly whispered 
Daisy, pointing across the cliffs towards the castle. 

“Then the earl must see it as he rides. I hope it 
will frighten him into believing it appears for him,” 
returned Caradoc, as he saw the ominous meteor. 

“I wish I could be rid of my silly superstition,” 
she added; “I always shudder when I see it.” 

“But you do not believe in it? The lightning is 
quite as supernatural,” he said. 

“No; faith and sense forbid me. But I dislike 
it. See how it flits and wanders along!” she replied. 

“We thought the earl carried a light; perhaps 
that is it,’ he suggested, gazing after the ignis 
Satuus. 

“Impossible. It appears and disappears like the 
jack-o’-lantern the peasants dread to see,” she mur- 
mured, instinctively clinging to Caradoc. 

Before they reached Aran Tower the storm had 
cleared off. They met Evan, who asked them if they 
had seen some one on horseback. 

“ Yes—the earl,” replied Caradoc, boldly. 

“ Where ?” asked Evan. 

« At the Bwlch Du—the Black Pass.” 

“What if his lordship has tumbled over, Mr. 
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Carad?’’ but Caradoc and Daisy had passed on, 
while Evan limped, terrified, towards the defile. 

The Aber ran below Aran Tower, and our way- 
farers climbed down the intervening steep, and took 
the path to the vicarage. Here they were met by 
the bailiff, who inhabited it, and who asked them 
much the same question as Evan. He also went in 
search of his master, while they hastened home by 
the hill-path. 

“There it isagain!” said Daisy, when they reached 
the summit, “If there are ships in the offing, it 
will be a fight for victory between the canwyll cor 
and the canwyll Esgair. God defend the right!” 

The meteor was flitting on the path below. 

Near the farm they were met by Michael, 

“Here you are; I am so thankful!” he exclaimed. 
“They all said you were together, and probably 
sheltering at Monad. How is Davie Jones? and 
what of his soul?” 

“What of your body, Michael, out at this hour and 
after the storm?” asked Caradoc. 
move likely to pull through than you if you run such 
risks.’’ 

“TI think he really listened while he swallowed the 
broth,” said Daisy. 

‘hat is at least something gained,” returned 
Michacl. “The earl has back. Mr. Tudor 
brought the news this evening, and asked for a bed, 
being summoned to the castle early to-morrow.” 

“T hope he will make the earl repair the vicarage, 
glad Miss Manent will be that he stays! 
But where can mother put him?’’ said Daisy. 

“In the master’s room, who is off no one knows 
I left the vicar and Miss Manent together 
in the parlour, and father has given orders that they 


* Davie Jones is 


come 


How 


where, 
are not to be disturbed. He manceuvred them in to it. 

Then father is still equal to a joke; he will not 
go out of his mind,” Jaughed Carad. 

They found old Mr. Pennant reading the Bible, 
their father engaged in the unusual task of poring 
over old leases, and their mother dozing over her 
knitting. David Pennant had been fast falling into 
the lethargy of despair, when Ap Adam persuaded 
him to examine the said antiquated papers. 

“T say, Carad, it is my belief that the lease doesn’t 
expire till next March, and we'll have a fight for it,” 
began the farmer. 

“Of course we will, father!” said Caradoc, who, 
fearing for his father’s reason, humoured him. 

His grandfather, a man of peace, glanced reproach- 
fully at him. Mrs. roused by her 
husband’s voice, and opened her round placid eyes. 

“Father has shut them into the parlour, Daisy,” 
she said, with a significant smile.” 

As it seemed probable “they” never would come 
out, old Mr, Pennant suggested they should be sum- 
moned. When they made their appearance Miss 
Manent’s flushed face and fluttered manner told 
their own tale. Mr. Pennant’s kindly ruse had 


Pennant was 





succeeded, and the vicar and Miss Manent were 
engaged at last. 

“I will go to bed. Come with me, Daisy,” whis 
pered Miss Manent. 

They went up to her room, and she threw her arms 
round Daisy, tried to speak, and failed. 

“I know, dear Miss Manent, and I am so glad,” 
whispered Daisy, pressing her lips on her friend's 
fair hair. ‘‘ We shall never lose you.” 

“You have all been such friends to me. But for 
this house it would never have been. And I am so 
unworthy,” ventured Miss Manent at last, sitting 
down. 

“You must let me be bridesmaid, even if we are 
far, far away,” said Daisy, kneeling at her side. 

“Oh! it may not be for years, dear, because we 
must not offend the earl,’”’ replied Miss Manent. 

“ What is right, is right—what is wrong, is wrong. 
You are engaged, it is right to marry,” returned Daisy. 

“Mr. Tudor will know best,” said meek Miss 
Manent. “I wonder what the countess and the Lady 
Mona will say !” 

“Poor Lady Mona!” sighed Daisy. 

The vicar’s courage was soon put to the test. 
While he was at the early farm-breakfast, the follow- 
ing morning, seated by the side of the fair, blushing, 
timid Emily, the earl’s second note arrived. 

The order to bring Miss Manent with him annoyed 
the whole party. Mr, Pennant said she should not 
go; but she declared she could not disobey the earl, 
and was rewarded by an approving glance from Mr. 
Tudor. Caradoc and Daisy also glanced at one 
another. The note must have been written aftei 
their struggle with the earl. 

And Miss Manent-slipped away, to prepare to ac- 
company Mr. Tudor to the castle. 

They found the earl ready to receive them. He 
was in his business room, surrounded by papers, and 
looking more moody than usual. He greeted them 
distantly, and bade them be seated. 

“Where is Penruddock, Mr. Tudor? and what is 
the meaning of this elopement, Miss Manent?” he 
asked at once. 

“JT thought he was with your lordship;” and “What 
elopement ?” were the instant replies. 

“You have had the care of my children, and I 
expect you to account for them. Why did you not 
bring them up better than to allow the one to absent 
himself, the other to elope ?” 

Of course both tutor and governess protested, but 
the earl relieved his own mind by casting blame on 
them. He was however aware that he had over- 
reached himself, and that Lady Mona had circum- 
vented him by his own weapons. The absence of 
Miss Manent and Morris had rendered her flight easy. 

“In addition to conniving at my son’s absence, 
and abetting my daughter’s elopement, I hear that 
you are both countenancing my tenants in resisting 
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my will—I who have been your sole suport 
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His lordship glanced up a moment, and perceived 
an unusual decision in the vicar’s eye. 

“Miss Manent has been a guest at Brynhafod 
while seeking another home, my lord,” replied that 
gentleman, firmly. “Lady Mona chose to leave 
her behind, and she is about to undertake another 
situation, until your lordship is pleased to re- 
store the vicarage, where I hope to take her as 
my wife.” 

«And, indeed, my lord, I know nothing of Lady 
Mona’s marriage—I only hope she may be happy,” 
broke in Miss Manent. 

“Marriage! Happy! What next? She is ruined 
—and has lost hundreds of thousands!” cried the 
stern father. “I do not approve of marriage, and 
shall not restore the vicarage. Tell Farmer Pennant, 
that if he has not left Brynhafod before the 29th of 
September I will eject him; tell your brother that 
since he is unequal to his work I dismiss him from 











the stewardship ; and tell the people generally that 
although I return to town for a while I shall be back: 
soon, Lady Craigavon is indisposed, and I go to her 
ladyship. Good day!” 

“Good morning, my lord! Am I to consider 
that my brother is no longer steward?” asked 
Mr. Tudor. 

“He may keep on till I return, provided he follow 
my orders concerning Pennant, and ejects him. If 
you hear from Penruddock, let me know, Is Dr, 
Pennant engaged to the girl who lives with 
them?” 

“ Not that I am aware of, my lord.” 

And so the interview ended, the earl having gained 
nothing thereby, and Mr. Tudor fearing that he had 
lost much. Still, as he and Miss Manent returned 
to the farm, they resolved to strive to do their daty 
henceforth without fear of man. 

(To be continued.) 


IN THE PINE FOREST. 


ITHER, mother! there is to be a boar- 
hunt, and Frangois says his father has 
invited me to go with them. Oh, how 
glorious it will be!” continued the boy, 
tossing the letter up, and catching it 
again, in his excitement. 

“TI am very sorry to disappoint you, Henri,” re- 
turned his mother, “ but you are not old enough to 
brave such dangers for mere sport.” 





“But, mother,” interrupted the boy, eagerly, “I 
shall be well taken care of, and I will be very pru- 
dent.” 

“No, Henri, I know what these boar-hunts are; 
and it is very likely you might be forgotten in the 
excitement of the time.” 

“Well, mother, even then I can take care of my- 
self,” answered the boy, lifting his head proudly. 

“T do not for an instant doubt your bravery, 
Henri,” returned his mother, with a smile; “but I 
should be so unhappy at your going without your 
father there to take care of you; besides, I wish you 
to take myself and your sisters to Pani Chocowsika’s 
to-morrow, which is the day Francois mentions in his 
letter.” 

The bright glow of excitement faded from the 
boy’s cheek, and something suspiciously like a tear 
glistened in his eyes; but, winking very hard, he made 
a manly effort to conceal how great was his dis- 
appointment, and replied, in a tone which he tried to 
make cheerful, “Very well, mother; of course—I for- 
got that. Iam afraid Frangois will be very much 
disappointed, though,” and he left the room. 

The next morning wose clear and bright as heart 
could desire; and though there was three feet of 
snow on the ground (which is not unusual in Poland), 








the absence of wind and the brightness of the sun- 
shine made the weather quite tempting. 
and 
though Henri felt a little sad at first, the merry 
chime of the sleigh-bells, and the exhilarating in- 
fluence of their rapid motion over the frozen snow, 
made him forget his disappointment. The sense, 
too, that he was pleasing his “little mother,” as he 
affectionately called her, and the pride of his position 
as her protector, soon made him feel quite happy. 
Pani Chocowska’s house was reached an hour be- 
fore noon; and, as many guests were 


They started immediately after breakfast ; 


arriving for the 
dinner and ball in the evening, there was plenty of 
bustle and excitement for Henri, particularly as he 
was a favourite with almost everybody. 

At dinner he was not quite so fortunate; for, ex- 
cept his hostess’ young cousin, every one was grown- 
up, and naturally were too much engaged with their 
own conversation to think much about him, After 
dinner, which lasted so long that Henri was heartily 
tired of it, Louis proposed that they should go to the 
stables and inspect a new pony of which his cousin’s 
husband had made him a present. 

This proposal being very much to Henri’s taste, 
the two boys quitted the drawing-room, and took 
their way to the stables. 

Having spent some time in the society of Louis’ 
dumb friend, and having duly admired his many 
perfections, Henri began relating to him his dis- 
appointment of the day before. 

“How very tiresome women are!” 
sympathetically, 

“No, no, Iam sure my mother is not!” replied 
Henri, indignantly; “but they are rather timid, of 
course; but then it is their nature,” he continued, 


said Louis, 
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indulgently, “ and I suppose that is why we are 
made brave.” 

“I wonder,” said Louis, “if the hunt is in the 
wood here?” 

“Tf you please, Pan Louis,” said a servant, ap- 
pearing at the door, “I am to tell you that Pani 
Chocowska hopes that you will not stay up too late.” 

“Very well,” replied Louis, “we shall go to bed 
at ten.” 

Just at this moment one of the grooms coming 
into the stables offered to show the boys the visitors’ 
horses, some of which they had not seen before. 

Some little time was thus passed, when the old 
topic of conversation was revived between them. 

“The huntsmen are in the wood now,” the groom 
informed them, 

“What is to prevent our going after them now?” 
said Louis, excitedly, “we both have our horses 


here.” 





stitious, and the pine forest, with its loneliness and 
darkness, was the scene of many a ghostly visitation, 
according to the tales he had heard. The boys now 
settled themselves more firmly in their saddles, and 
the horses fell into a steady gallop, and by mutual 
consent silence was maintained between them, that 
they might lose no sound which could serve them as 
a guide to their friends. On they went, steadily 
enough, but still they came no nearer the delusive 
sounds, And, indeed, they seemed to be growing 
every moment fainter. 

Their road until now had been sufficiently wide to 
allow them to ride side by side, as there was a good 


| bridle-path through the forest ; but now the deceiving 
| sounds which had lured them thus far could only be 
' followed by turning aside from the beaten track, 


which the boys, without a moment’s hesitation, de- 
cided to do. As they penetrated farther into the 


obscurity, the weird shadows thrown by the giants of 


“And I will saddle them for Pan Louis with | 


pleasure,” struck in the groom, who was on the look- 
out for a “ tip.” 
“My mother ” began Henri, hesitatingly. 
“She will never know,” returned Louis. 
“T think I had better ask her again,” said Henri. 
“T do believe youare afraid,” replied Louis, rather 





sneeringly; “‘ besides, I dare say she is in her dress- 
ing-room now, preparing for the ball.” 


Tt: 


am not in the least afraid,’ replied Henri, 


Saddle the horses,” 


“ | 
hotly, “as you shall see. 
continued, turning to Franek, the groom. 


he 


The boys set out in high spirits, Henri promising | 


himself that when he returned he would tell his 
mother all about it, and so endeavouring to quiet his 
conscience, 

The night was still bright and beautiful in front 
of them, although behind them some dark-looking 
clouds were rising; and as they galloped merrily 
along, Henri’s spirits rose higher, till any little qualms 


a painful effort, “ that 


of conscience he might have felt at the begiuning of 
| who did not at all relish the idea of another journey 
through the forest, “for it must be getting late, 


the adventure were smothered altogether. 
On arriving at the entrance of the wood, the faint 


far-off sound of voices was audible to them in the 
| ened.” 


clear frosty air; and, thinking that they should soon 


ae | 
overtake the huntsmen, they dismissed Franek, who 


accompanied them thus far. 
The two boys trotted merrily along through the 


forest, beguiling the way with merry talk, and boasts | 


of what they would do when they were men and could 
take part in these exciting pleasures, which as yet 
they were only able to witness. 

But though they were riding at a brisk pace the 
voices seemed still as far off as at first; and Henri, 
noticing this, exclaimed to his companion, “ This will 
never do; the horses are lazy; we must make them 


gallop, or we shall not come up till all the fun is | 


over,” 
Louis eagerly assented; for, though by no means 
a timid boy in some matters, yet he was rather super- 


| 


the forest, the silence, and the fitful gleams of moon- 
light which, where there was here and there a gap 
in the foliage, seemed to make those shadows look 
darker and heavier, cast a corresponding gloom over 
the boys’ spirits. 

Henri feared nothing mortal, but, like Louis, he 
was superstitious, thanks to the tales he had heard 
from the servants from the time he could speak until 
now—vivid remembrances of ghost tales, legends of 
wood demons, and such things, crowded into his mind. 
Added to this, the faint and fitful echo of the voices 
which, till now, had seemed to them a little like 
company, was entirely lost, 

“Tam afraid,” said Louis, breaking the silence by 
ve shall not be able to come 
up with them.” 

“No, I am afraid not,” said Henri; “and so I 
think it would be wiser to return at once. If we try 
to go back through the forest it will take us longer 
now than as if we went on and returned by the road.” 

“Let us go by the road, then,” returned Louis, 


axud if we are missed at home they will be fright- 


They rode on, wishing ardently for the moment in 
which they should emerge from the darkness into 
the high road, but each ashamed to speak his fears 
to the other. Arriving at a spot where the trees 
grew more thickly, and it was consequently darker, 
Henri, urging his horse to greater speed, received a 
violent blow on the arm which nearly threw him to 
the ground. Withacry of fear, which could not be 
restrained, he dropped his bridle, and gave his horse’s 
flank a cut to quicken still more the pace at which 
they were riding. 

“What is it?” gasped Louis, fearfully. 

“T do not know,” returned Henri, half ashamed of 
his fears; “but I shall be glad to get out of the 
place.” 
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“We shall soon do that,” returned Louis; “but , 


we must ride more carefully or we shall be black 
and blue with knocking against the trees.” 

“ Ah !——” 

* What’s the matter?” 


“Why,” returned Henri, slowly, “I dare say it | 


might have been a branch that struck me just now.” 

“Of course it was,” replied Louis, speaking in a 
very courageous tone. 

“My arm is dreadfully painful,” said Henri, “and 
Ithink it is bleeding a good deal; my coat sleeve is 
torn too.” 

“You had better dismount, and let me see if I can 
stop the blood,” answered Louis. 

Henri consented, although he would have preferred 
to wait till they were out of the wood, had not the 
pain been so great. Having staunched the blood 
with his handkerchief, and bound it round his arm, 
Henri was just going to replace his coat when a most 
unearthly noise close by them, appearing to proceed 
from bencath their feet, made: him drop his garment 
as if it had been a live coal, and scrambling, they 
scarcely knew how, to their saddles, the two boys 
galloped madly towards where the faint glimmer of 
light showed that the forest ended and the high road 
began. 


“I wonder when those lazy boys are going to make 
their appearance!” said Henri’s mother, as they sat 
down to breakfast. 

“Oh, I dare say they sat up late last night!” re- 
plied the hostess, indulgently; “and we are certainly 
not setting them an example of early rising, for it 
will not be very long before our usual dinner-hour.” 

Breakfast was over, and still no Henri appeared, 
and Pani Badarwenska began to feel displeased with 
him, and begged her hostess that the boys might be 
called. 

When the servant who had been sent to call them 
reappeared, she seemed so puzzled, that Pani Badar- 
wenska felt there was something wrong before she 
spoke, and exclaimed hastily, ‘What is the matter?” 

“Ido not know,” returned the girl; “but I can- 
not find pe 

“Oh,” said Pani Chocowska, laughing, “they 
have got up early, and I dare say they are somewhere 
in the grounds.” 

“But,” resumed the girl, “ their bed has not been 
used.” 

“What can have happened to them!” cried both 
the ladies, in great distress. 

“Oh,” resumed Henri’s mother, “I have it; they 
are playing usa trick: it is just like one of Henri’s 
escapades.” 

“We will soon find them out,” returned Pani 
Chocowska, gaily; and she started off on a search, 
which was joined in by many of the younger guests 
with great enjoyment. 

But when they had spent an hour thus, and still 








were unsuccessful, they began to be seriously alarmed, 
This alarm was increased when, on sending to the 
stables as a last hope, they found four horses gone, 
and a sledge, besides Franek the groom, 

All the servants were questioned, but they, having 
been too much occupied both with business and 
pleasure the night before, had seen nothing of the 
departure. Seriously alarmed, Pani Badarwenska 
began to have an idea of the truth, and imparted her 
suspicions to Pani Chocowska. 

Horses were immediately saddled, and Pani Cho- 
cowska organised a thorough search in the wood 
through which it was known the hunt had passed. 
Pani Badarwenska would not remain behind, but 
followed in a sleigh. Her alarm was something 
dreadful; and had Henri known how much pain his 
adventure would cost her, he would have renounced 
boar-hunts for ever, sooner than have beer the cause 
of it. 

Only too soon the poor mother’s fears were con- 
firmed. Coming suddenly upon the spot where Henri 
had received the blow from the branch of the tree, 
she recognised with a cry of dismay her Henri’s coat, 
torn and stained with blood. 

The wanderers had been tracked thus far by their 
horses’ footprints, but when they reached the 
boundary of the forest these were no longer visible; 
| and, perceiving that her agitation and fatigue were 
| hindrances to her host, the sorrowful mother returned 

with her heavy tidings to wait and pray for her lost 
| child. (To be concluded.) 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

112. On what occasion was Psalm cv. first sung ? 

113. Quote a passage which shows the utter desola- 
tion which was to come upon Egypt for their sins. 

114, About what time of the day did St. Paul’s 
conversion take place ? 

115. What peace-offering did Solomon offer to God 
at the Cedication of the Temple ? 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 256. 

98. “ The heavens shall vanish away like smoke ” 
(Isaiah li. 6). “ The heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervert 
‘heat, the earth also and the works that are therein 
| shall be burned up” (2 Peter iii. 10). 

99. Twelve stones taken from the place where the 
priests’ feet stood firm (Joshua iv. 3), 

100. City of Bethshemesh, of which fifty thousand 
three score and ten men were slain (1 Sam. vi. 19). 

101. Joshua ix. 12. 

102. “If I wash myself with snow water, and make 
my hands never so clean” (Job ix. 30). 

103. He was eaten of worms, and died, because he 
gave not God the glory (Acts xii. 23), 

104. “Ie cured many of their infirmities and 
plagues, and of evil spirits; and unto many that 
were blind He gave sight” (Luke vii. 21), 
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THE MOUNTAINS. 


DEEP calm lake with mountains girdled | Flecked it with shadow. Ina sylvan bay 
round, | A hut rude-fashioned nestled by the shore, 
e Spread lucid in the sheen of summer day, | And ‘gainst the gable leaned the boatman’s 
Save where o’erhanging rock, or wood profound, oar. 
543 
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II. 
A boat, with idly-drooping sail, was moored 
Beneath the trees that fringed the rustic quay ; 
I loosed the chain by which she was secured, 
And, entering in, I gave the skiff her way, 
Shook out the sail to catch the breeze, and o’er 


The watery solitude the vessel bore. 


III. 
Alone upon the water, and alone 
Amid the giant mountains wild and hoar 
That heavenward reared their pinnacles of stone 
High as the clouds can roll, the eagles soar, 
Where herb ne’er grew, and human foot ne’er trod, 
Shut out from man, with solitude and God. 


Iv. 
Hills, everlasting hills! who shall declare 
Your generation, when the world was young, 
And central fires, rending the earth’s crust, bare 
Her molten entrails upwards, and then flung 
The mass to cool to stone, before the time 
The saurian crawled in earth’s primeval slime, 
v. 
Now at your feet the sheltered forests grow, 
And verdure stealthily creeps up your sides, 
While your bleak summits frown on all kelow, 
And sternly say, “ Up here no life abides ; 
In summer sunshine, and in winter snows, 
We hold alike our undisturbed repose.” 
vI. 
Yet down your rugged sides the silver streams 
Descend to fertilise the vale below ; 
And from your heads the glinting sunlight beams 
To set the lowly hamlet all a-glow ; 
While storm and thunder-cloud that o’er you sweep 
Ne’er shake the cot wherein the humble sleep. 


vi. 
In times of old, when God was yet afar, 
And man but knew him as Jehovah dread, 
The cloud and thunder rolled, an awful bar, 


{ ° . 

| Around him, as round yonder mountain’s head, 

From age to age men crept in doubt and fear, 
As verdure up the hills, to draw more near, 


VIII. 
And on the mountains in those days of old 
To meet the Lord went up, with reverent fear, 
*Mid cloud and fire, communion dread to hold 
With great Jehovah—prophet, priest, and seer! 
So Moses on the heights of Sinai trod, 
His face resplendent with the light of God. 


rx, 
At last came Christ, as from the mountain height 
Come the glad waters and the cheering beams, 
Shedding o’er lowly hearts their life and light, 
And from the fountain-head the living streams 
Flow down, but not from thunder-cloud or storm, 
But as the summer light, benign and warm. 


x, 
Upon the mountains came the blessed feet, 
All beautiful, of Him who preached to men 
The everlasting Gospel, as He sate 
Upon Mount Olivet. Lo! God was then 
Communing with His people from above, 
| No more in terror but in tender love. 


pan 

Once more upon the mountains was displayed 
| The majesty of God to human sight, 
| In the Shechinah’s glory, when arrayed, 

The Christ transfigured stood in glistening 

white, 

The cloud was there, but there no thunder pealed, 
When God His “ well beloved Son” revealed. 





Ir. 

And Christ still dwells among us evermore, 

As stream and sunshine amid fields and flow’rs, 
Not as Jehovah far away of yore, 

For God the Lord is Christ, and Christ is ours; 
So in the brotherhood of Christ we own 
That God “ Our Father” fills Jehovah’s throne. 
JOHN FEANCIS WALLER, 
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CHAPTER XI.—DISAPPOINTMENT. 

JHE girl was quite ill and worn-out, and 
she had been sent to bed to try to 
And Roderick Jamie- 





recover herself. 
son and Basil Crawford beg: 
proceedings to be taken with Symonds so soon as 
he returned. Mrs. Jamieson, however, insisted on 
dinner receiving their first attention, as it had long 
been cooling. They made up their minds that so 
soon as it was over they would proceed to the 


an to dis- 
cuss busily plans with regard to the | 


THE SKY. 


oF “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


stables, and wait there the coachman’s appearance. 
«« And we will havea policeman in; we will be ready, 
quite ready, for the gentleman,” said Roderick 
Jamieson; “and as soon as he does appear we will 
have his boxes searched to begin with.” 

He said this in a vigorous ready tone, and his 
wife declared she was sure he was_ thoroughly 
enjoying the affair; “and Basil is just as bad,” she 
concluded, “directly there is any affair about thieves 
or policemen, or anything of that kind, you men do 
seem to enjoy yourselves so, and delight in having 
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to play an active part in it.” They sat for some 
little time over their dinner, and when coffee was 
prought in to them, they again inquired whether 
Symonds was in the kitchen. 

“No, sir,” * Shall I go round to 
the stables and see if he’s there?” 

“No,” said Mr. Jamieson, ‘‘ we will go ourselves.’ 
He wished that the other servants should not know 
about their plans just for the present. 

The stable was empty and dark, and, by the poliee- 
man’s advice, they did not show a light in the front 
part of it, They shut off the door of communication 
between the entrance, the harness-room, and the 
stairs, and shut themselves in with the horses. But 
in an empty stall, in the warmed stable, with over- 
eats, they were not so badly off as they might 
The policeman, too, turned out to be 
a great acquisition, and capital company, and the 
two gentlemen much enjoyed the exciting stirring 


was the answer. 


’ 





have been. 


narrations with which he furnished them. 

Time wore on—half-past nine, ten, eleven, and no 
appearance of John Symonds, or Ned Blades, as the 
ease micht be. Leaving the officer of justice in 
possession, Roderick Jamieson and Basil Crawford 
proceeded to the house in search of further enter- 
tainment, and Roderick Jamieson wished to tell his 
wife to retire for the night, as there was no use in 
her sitting up, and as the coachman had not returned 
it was his intention to return and await his coming, 
and Basil Crawford also added his intention of “ see- 
ing the matter out.” 

Mrs. Jamieson was not altogether pleased with 
this aspect of affairs; she was inclined to fancy that 
the man might be “cross” when he returned, and 
that he might even be violent, and that altogether it 
was dark, and late, and mysterious, and a most un- 
pleasant state of things. 

Her husband assured her that nothing in the least 
unpleasant could possibly oceur—that they were ever 
so comfortable in the stable, that they were going to 
get up a fire, and be more comfortable still—that even 
ifthe man did turn out “ cross,” even violent, were 
they not three to one? and one of the three the big- 
gest, strongest policeman ever seen, with a gorgeous 
dark lantern into the bargain ? 

Mrs. Jamieson had to consent to their going, as 
there was nothing else for her to do, and, laden with 
various pieces of furniture from the house, they re- 
turned to the stables. 

The policeman as 





sted them with a right good 
will to make the fire burn; and it was very comical 
to see the unusually large man down on his knees, 
with his head on one side, blowing at the fire, and 
making himself giddy and red, and swallowing con- 
siderable quantities of smoke. or the rusty little 
grate in the corner of 
scarcely ever been lighted, and, to all appearance, it 
did not know in the least what to do, and certainly 
had no notion of the art of “consuming its own 


this part of the stable had 





smoke,” for it went into the face of Basil Crawford, 
and blackened him; intothe eyes of Roderick Jamieson, 
and made him weep; and down the throat, searching 
out the very lungs of the big policeman, making him 
cough and choke. 

But it began to blaze up at length, and brightening 
flames lit up the policeman’s uniform, and he rose 
in triumph from his knees, pleased that the fire 
was on a fair way to do well, and already prepared 
to entertain them with another story, beginning, 
“Now, lighting this fire reminds me of some years 
ago And by the time the story was told the fire 
was red and important, and the smoke had learned 
to go its own way without troubling other people. 

What a life that policeman seemed to have had 
his whole existence spent in frustrating the designs 
of evil-minded persons who flew in the face of right 
and law, encsunters more or less violent, and escapes 
which were hairbreadth, made up these scenes of his 
life. And again time sped on, and no sounds had 
warned them of the coachman’s return. The heat 
of the little corner fire began to tell on the police- 
man; he began to get drowsy; and then the clocks 
struck three in the morning. 

“ He aint a-coming to-night, sir,” volunteered the 


ee 


oliceman, at this period; “shall we take a look into 
a 
his room, and see if all’s syuare there? I 


kelieve 
you said he sleeps here.” 

“Yes, he does; but I begin to think with you he 
is not coming home to-night,” said Mr. Jamieson. 

Going up-stairs they discussed the desirability of 
searching the man’s boxes there and then; but they 
hushed their voices, in case he might have stolen in, 
unheard by them, and be quietly gone to his bed. 

The policeman struck a light, then the gas in 
the coachman’s bed-room was lighted, and the three 
stood together just inside the room. All was dark 
and still, and tenantless. 

“Looks suspicious, his not coming home,” remarked 
Roderick Jamieson. ‘I do not believe he will come 
back now. I will tell you what it is, Basil, he saw 
you speaking to his wife, he knew the whole affair 

vould come out, and he has run away!” 

“You are not 
policeman; “run away he h 
first!” 


* Been home!” cried Basil Crawford and Roderick 


” remarked the big 


far wrong, sir, 






3; but he’s been home 


Jamieson eagerly together; “how do you know ? 
what is there to tell ?” 
“ Nothing, sir, just nothing,” 
with a superior smile. “ Look 
They looked round, and saw but an empty epen 
box, which told that the room had been occupied, 
but the bed was still undisturbed. 
and collected his 


s clean off and gone with 


said tke policeman, 
round, six.” 


“He’ve just been twos and 
+h 
them ; 


and 


threes, sir, and he’ 
the question is now, When could he have been 


fetched them ?” 





“Well, I sent twice just after Mr. Crawford came 
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in to see if he had returned, and he was not here 
then.” 

“The gentleman came here directly after seeing 
the wife of this man?” 

«Yes, on the omnibus,” was the reply. 

“Just so. This man probably walked and there- 
fore was not here quite so soon. And did you send 
again, sir?” 

“Well, no,’ said Roderick Jamieson, slowly, as 
the fact that he had missed his opportunity crossed 
him; and there was a certain shamefaced manner 
about him as he added, “‘ We went to dinner.” 

“ And you were some time over that—perhaps two 
hours ?” 

* Not so long as that; but on the whole I dare say 
we might have been an hour and a half.” 

“Less time than that would have answered his 
purpose,” said the policeman, with a broad grin. 
“He knew the game was up in every direction; he 
came straight home without letting them know at 
the house that he had come, and he slunk in and, as 
I said, packed up his twos and threes—probably there 
were some of your twos and threes amongst them ”— 
this fact seemed to afford the policeman considerable 
amusement, though Roderick Jamieson failed to see 
the point of the joke—“ and then he bolted with the 
lot!” 

* But he must be traced; he has some of my pro- 
perty—plate, and who knows what besides.” 


* Likely enough, sir; just you write me down a | 


full description of the gentleman, and to-morrow a 
copy of it will be at every police-station. Never you 
mind, sir; don’t you grieve your ’eart about him, we’ll 
find him, wherever he is,”’ 

A description of John Symonds, alias Ned Blades, 
went the round of the police-stations, and Roderick 
Jamieson waited, at first hoping the runaway coach- 
man might return on one pretext or another. If he 
did do so they were now quite prepared to receive 
him. 

But he did not come any more, and the police failed 
to trace him. 


CHAPTER XIL—AN UNSEEN SHADOW. 


WInTER had come, but before Christmas arrives it 
will be necessary to return to Atherton, noting the 
state of things there. 

Since the night when the tenantry had dined at 
the Hall, on the occasion of Claude Egerton’s birth- 
day, Gwendoline Majendie had regularly worn the 
strange old ring which had been the cause of so 
much misunderstanding between the brothers, This 
had since then grown to be a black cloud between 
them, for unspoken anger festers and deepens. At 
first, and for several days after the birthday dinner, 
each had expected a confession from the other, 
which not being vouchsafed or forthcoming, each was 
too proud to ask. The breach between them grew so 





wide that it was noticed on all sides—it was noticed 
and remarked on by the servants at the Hall, it was 
observed and commented on in the town, it was 
talked about until it spread far and near, and was a 
recognised fact, that the brothers had some private 
cause of coolness and distrust between them. 
‘“What on earth can those two boys have been 
quarrelling about?” said Dr. Majendie, impatiently, 
one evening ; “if there be anything wrong why do 
they not have it out quietly, and settle it amongst 
themselves, without publishing it to the whole world; 
they are like a couple of school-boys, saying, ‘I 
shan’t play’ to one another. To think they should 
not have more sense than to keep up some absurd 
quarrel all this while. The fact has now become so 
palpable that one hears it spoken of on all sides; 
people even begin to wonder whether it will be 
agreeable to one brother to meet the other at friends’ 
houses, I made some light joke on the matter to 
them to-day when we were having luncheon. 
I certainly thought my old friendship with them, 
and with their father before them, would allow 
of my taking such a small liberty as that; but 
they both scowled at me, and in a few minutes there 


| were such showers of hints and arrows aimed at me, 


and at one another through me, that, upon my word, 
any one would have thought that the whole mystery 
was insome unaccountable way connected with me!— 
with me!” And the doctor poked the fire viciously, 
adding, as he deposited the poker with no light hand 
in the fender, “Catch me interfering between them 
again! they may settle their disputes as they choose, 
I shall not go near them!” 

The doctor looked so highly indignant that Gwen- 
doline endeavoured to find some excuse for them, 
saying that, when two persons were angry with each 
other they often aimed their sarcasms at one another 
through anybody who happened to be at hand, and 
that probably Claude and Cyril had scarcely con- 
sidered what an effect their words would have. 

However, Gwendoline was very troubled about this 
quarrel, and, like every one else, excessively curious as 
to the cause of it. More than once she had deter- 
mined to speak to one or the other about it, but 
somehow the precise right moment for her words 
had never come, although she would afterwards tell 
herself that she had missed opportunities; and as 
time went on it seemed to become more difficult. 

They now never appeared together at Birdshill in 
the pleasant and frequent way they had hitherto been 
accustomed to come; now and then one or the other 
would come in, bringing a sulky disagreeable face 
or a cold indifferent manner, as the case might be, 
and they would depart without having in any way 
contributed to any one’s pleasure or amusement. 

Matters went on in this unsatisfactory way till 
Christmas was near at hand, when, on the twenty- 
third of December, a few evenings after the above 
conversation, Claude Egerton appeared alone at Birds- 
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hill. Naomi Vernon happened to be spending the 
evening there, and Claude devoted his small favours 
of conversation to her, taking scarcely any notice of 
Gwendoline—in fact, treating her to such bare and 
scant attention, that even, as her father had done a 
few days previously, she began to fancy that he was 
especially angry and offended with her. She turned 
over in her mind every possible and impossible 
thing in which she could have offended him; but her 
conscience was so perfectly free in that direction, 
that in her turn she grew vexed and displeased, for 
she was not one to suffer injustice patiently. 

Before he left that evening there came a time 
when the rest were all engaged with one another at 
the other end of the room, and Gwendoline, with 
sudden impulse, said, “Claude, are you offended with 
me? what have I done?” 

“Yes, Gwendoline,’ he said, with a peculiar 
manner, and turning to her, “that is it; what have 
you done? ” 

“T would rather you did not talk in riddles, if 
you please; if I have offended you it is uninten- 
tionally, and I insist on your telling me why you 
are offended.” 

“So you think I have no right to be hurt?” 

“Certainly not. You have no right to be angry 
with me, or with Cyril either, as far as I know. 
Christmas is at hand, and you must not think of 
such things as anger now. I have been wishing to 
speak to you about Cyril for some time, but I scarcely 
liked to do it; but do—because Christmas is here— 
do make it up with him, and be on your usual happy 
terms together. I am sure he will be ready to make 
it up with you.” 

* Will he?” remarked Claude, coolly. 

“Can you not forgive and forget ?” 

“ave you any idea it is very hard to forgive and 
forget? Why is he not open and honest with me? 
Trust and confidence he should at least owe me. 
What is your opinion, Gwendoline, for of course you 
should be consulted in the matter by us both.” 

“T, Claude! What have I to do with it?” 

“Everything—simply everything. What have I 
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done that you two should unite in keeping me in the 
dark. Surely, all the years of friendship I have had 
with you, and the lifetime of confidence with him, 
should have merited more generous treatment at his 
hands.” 

“T scarcely understand you, Claude. “What has he 
done? what have I done? surely nothing very 
dreadful!” 

“Perhaps it may not seem so to you. Why do 
you pretend not to know that I .ove you more than 
any one cando; more than Cy . can imagine—does it 
seem more ‘dreadful’ to ye . now, and do you begin 
to understand why it i so hard to forgive and 
forget ? ” 

“ Hush, Claude!” she said, involuntarily looking 
round to where the others were still employed at a 
distant table; “do not speak of me now, but of 
Cyril. I do not still understand why you cannov 
forgive him.” 

“T cannot !—I will never forgive him!” he said, 
firmly, and rising suddenly to his feet. “I wish 
you a happy Christmas, Gwendoline, for I may nov 
see you again till it is over and gone. However 
angry I may be with him, I cannot but forgive you. 
Good-night !” 

“ Stay one moment,” cried Naomi; “do not forget 
that you are to come and help us decorate to-morrow, 
Your brother has promised to come ; you will promise 
not to forget it?” 

“ Really, I am sure you will be much better with- 
out me, I know so very little of these things. You 
ladies have much cleverer fingers for wreaths than 
we have.” 

“ But your brother is coming to help work.” 

« Ah yes, he is cleverer at many things than I am, 
and will do my work as well as his own,” 

“But you came last year, and did a great deal of 
good, and you promised two months ago to help us,’’ 

“T did promise, and if you hold me to it, I will be 
as good as my word, I will come in the evening, 
after dinner.” And he disappeared into the hall, and 
Dr. Majendie after him, in order to see him out, 

(To be continued.) 





OF HOLINESS. 


IV.—_THE CROWN OF HOLINESS.—I. 


“Now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 
—ROoMANS Vi. 22. 





~:|.N the previous papers I have endea- 

4} voured to show that sanctification is 
a progressive work, not sudden, not 
sentimental, not by imputation but 
by impartation, and is in truth the 
working out of our salvation through the grace of 
Christ and the power of the Spirit of God. It is 
the only evidence by which the divine life in us 














is attested, the only means by which we can adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour, and the only way 
| in which “we can walk worthy of the vocation 
| wherewith we are called.” In this closing paper 
| of the series two points remain to be considered— 
the continuance and consummation of holiness. 

I. As to Continuance. Some aspects of it have 


already been referred to; but in connection with 
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this truth is all important, 
and demands some further remark. Here again 
there are two sides for contemplation—the divine 
and the human: what God does, what He alone 
can do; and what devolves on men. St. Paul says 
to the Philinpians (i. 6), “ Being confident of this 
very thing, tuat He which hath begun a good work 
in you will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.” To th> Ephesians the same apostle 
declares (i. 13, 14), “In whom (Christ) also after 
that ye believed, ye vere sealed with that Holy 
Spirit of promise, whic. is the earnest of our in- 
heritance.” But while we have thus on the one side 
the assurance of the divine grace and the operation 
of the Spirit of God to work in us “both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure,” we must not 
forget the other side. The language of Jesus Christ 
himself is most impressive: “If a man abide not 
in Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ” 
(St. John xy. 6). The apostle’s words to the 
Colossians, assuring them of being presented “holy 
and unblamable and unreprovable in His sight,” 
are applicable to all Christians through all time, 
on the same conditions: “If ye continue in the 
faith grounded and settled, and be not moved 
away from the hope of the gospel” (Col. i. 23). 
“We are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence stedfast unto the end” 
(Heb. ii. 14). It is “to them who by patient ccn- 
tinuance in well doing, seek for glory and honour 
and immortality ” that God will give eternal life 
(Rom. ii. 7). Sublime and beautiful are the words 
of St. John: “Let that therefore abide in you, 
which ye have heard from the beginning. If that 
which ye have heard from the beginning shall 
remain in you, ye also shall continue in the Son, 
and in the Father. And this is the promise that 
He hath promised us, even eternal life” (1 John 
li. 24,25). Vast, then, and vital, is the importance 
of continuance. Holiness can only reach its crown 
in those who continue steadfast and immovable 
in the work of the Lord, and who, in their earthly 
pilgrimage, use all diligence that they “may be 
found of Him in peace, without spot and blame- 
less” (2 Peter iii. 14). And as this continuance 
is a matter of such moment, it may be helpful to 
us in the path of holiness to note some of the 
evidences of it. 

1. There is the consciousness, as we advance, 
of a closer relation to the Lord Jesus, and a 
deeper interest in Him. He is the Alpha and the 
Omega—the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
the Christian life. As we make progress in holi- 
ness we feel, with increasing force and delight, that 
our strength, our help, our hope, our all, centre 
in Him and flow forth from Him. We think of 
TIim less as a great, kind, benevolent, and all-wise 
stranger, and more as our beloved, chosen, familiar, 
divine friend and saviour, without whom we can 


“the way of holiness” 











do nothing. There will be a more natural and 
constant uprising of our spirits to Him in thought, 
affection, and desire; to consult Him, commune 
with Him, and please Him; an increased feeling of 
our being near Him, and of His being at our right 
hand, so that His face, beaming with infinite grace 
and tenderness, seems almost seen. He becomes, 
indeed, “the chiefest among ten thousand” and 
“ altogether lovely ;” and, with St. Paul, we “ count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge” of Christ. As we grow in this knowledge 
we understand more deeply and fully what He 
means when He says to those who receive Him, 
“T will come in to him and sup with him, and he 
with Me.” This fellowship is our highest delight; 
on earth the very antepast of heaven. Our love 
to Him sets the heart at liberty from dread and 
bondage; and while reverential fear will always 
be with us to shut out thoughtlessness and pre- 
sumption, yet happy affection and holy love will, 
with increasing power, be the prevailing element 
of our inner life. Just as we are able, in response 
to the Saviour’s question, “Lovest thou me?” 
to say with growing readiness and delight, “Lord, 
thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee,” have we evidence that we are advancing in 
holiness,and that Christ isinus the ‘hope of glory.” 

2. As we make progress in the Christian life 
there will be a growing habit and heartiness of 
obedience. It will become more 
thoroughly universal obedience; there will be 
less disposition to make any selection of such 
commands as may be simply agreeable to our- 
selves, and more complete walking “ worthy of 
the Lord unto all pleasing.” It was the Master's 
‘meat to do the will of Him that sent Him.” In 
His deepest agony and suifering Jesus could say, 
“Father, not my will but thine ke done.” So will 
it be the highest exercise and most substantial joy 
of His disciples. As we find this, and can honestly 
say it, holiness is advancing towards its end. The 
babe in Christ, in whom the birth of holiness has 
only recently taken place, often asks with a sort of 
feverish doubtfulness, “Must I do this?” “May I 
take this step?” “Shall I form this purpose, or do 
this thing?” while the mature disciple moves for- 
ward confidently—his spiritual life is stronger, and 
acts more from spontaneity, the outward command 
has passed into the inward principle. In him 
duty and inclination have become more fully re- 
conciled, and from experience he “approves things 
that are excellent,’ and knows “what is that 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
One of the highest evidences of continuance and 
progress is deliverance from petty casuistries and 
little moral perplexities; the power of the divine 
life has become a law unto itself, and the soul so 
affianced to holiness, that, with the pure instincts 
of the new nature, the very appearance of evil is 


more and 
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rise up to act 
God, and 
urpose and life 


mind and heart 
in a line with the will of 


shunned. The 
spontaneous]} 4 


more fully to realise oneness of { 


with Christ Jesus. The majesty ofa victorious 
faith in conquering sin and self, and overcoming 
the world, is in the steadiness and uniformity of 


its operation. Thus, old habits, which have clung 
to the Christian, disappear ; 
more easy, and there are fewer things to resist; 
while the beauty of holiness unfolds and brightens 
in his growing conformity in all things to the 
image of the Son of God. 

3. As the Christian advances in holiness there 
is a consciousness of increasing peace and joy— 


resistance becomes 


peace becomes as a river. The disciple of the 


Saviour who is true to his heavenly birth knows 


more and more the peace of God which rules the 
eart. Rooted and buil i ‘hrist,’”? he be- 
heart. ‘Rooted 1 built up in Christ,” he | 

comes strenger and stronger. At first, in the 


early stages of his 
anxieties and frequent fears. 
deal of spiritual worry and morbid introspection. 
He compares himself with himself or with others 
around him, and is afraid he is making no pro- 
gress. Gradually, 
fixes his mind on Christ, and in believing with 

strengthened faith he finds that he has “the witness 


spiritual life, he has many 


There is a good 


vith growing steadfastness, he 


| strength of this peace—t 


in himself”—the Spirit witnessing with his spirit 


that he j is a child of God. ‘The bro rklet, sti 





the mountain side, jum 


from the spring on » Jump 
leaps over every little stone in its course, spark 


and frets itself into foam over the difficulties in 


its way, but, gatl 
1] 


advances, it rolls on 


ering volume and depth as 


nights river, 


undisturbed by much greater ba irriers 


in ma esty a 





than those 


which troubled it at first. So it is with the 
Christian: the more he has of Cc hrist’s life withh 


him the more he has of divine 
re, an d: affec 
fying concord with 


repose. Thought, t, 
hope, desi ction, flow on in joyous satis- 
the will of God. How beau- 
of Christ was His peace! 
, amidst the 


tiful in the character 
Amidst the rage and cunning of devils 
and su btlety of wicked men, He was ever 
and He says unto 
my peace 
As our cha- 






1 
wrath 
sturbed, and serene ; 
i Pes ace I leave with you, 


ples 
unto you” (St. John xiv. 27). 


calm, undi: 
lis disci 


I give 


racters grow in likeness to His so do we realise the 





the blessedness of this joy. 


Such, then, are some of the evidences of continu- 


| ance, the marks of progressive e holiness. It advances 


to the promised issue in heaven, when we shall come 
than conquerors, to be glorified with 
James Spence, D D. 


) 


forth more 
Christ for ever. 
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“DAY OF GRACE.” 
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~ 7 ss . 
AS }, HE earl was giving his final 
‘y orders to Morris, and lock- 
ing up the castle prepara- 
tory to leaving it, when he 
was told that Mr. Ap Adam 
wished to see him on par- 
His lord- 
ship admitted him, with a 


ticular business. 


Yoho surly “What does he want?” His 
273) VSP ee P 
a i) mind instantly recurred to the previous 
¥ evening, and he imagined him to be an 
\ ambassador from Caradoc. 


**T will swear the girl obstructed my 
path in order to kill me and secure my son,” he 
muttered, as Ap Adam was shown in. 

Your busink sir, my time is precious,” he said. 
“T have been examining the 
lord,” “renewed 
ever 


3rynhafod leases, my 


replied the master, and renewed 


since your lordship’s family superseded the 
Pennants in the possession 
think it is pretty clear that Mr. Pennant has been 
over-hasty in cone 


in, It 


of this property, and I 


luding that the last lease has falle 


was drawn up, carelessly enough, at Christ- 
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and was to be for ninety-nine years from Sep- 
Now, it does not specify whether the ninety- 


so it 


mas, 
tember. 
nine years are to end this September or next ; 
me that your lordship cannot claim the 
Farmer Pennant 


appears to 


farm till next year. 





This will give 
” 


time to look about him. 


Are you a lawyer, sir?” asked the earl, relieved 


from one fear, yet enraged by resistance to his 
will; “1 thought you half doctor, half schoolmaster.” 
“Thave dabbled a little in most things, my lord. 
Your lordship will find I am right.’ 
“Richt or wrong, Farmer Pennant leaves Bryn- 
hafod in Sept 


bs) | a uld be his, my lord, if old documents tell 
They show that when the Norman king gave 


tember. The farm is mine, not his.’’ 
true. 
your ancestors the property, wresting it from theirs, 
he or they had conscience enough to leave them for 
farm of Brynhafod. How it got into 
f the earls of Craigavon is not known. 

therto had the grace to let them live 


But the y 
in it as tenants, and it is to be hoped your lordship 


their own the 


the possession of 





have hi 


will follow their example.” 

My lordship will do no such thing. Who are 
who venture to give me advice unasked ?” 
less than nobody, butI have perhaps the 
evoted my life 


you 


“T am 
advantage of your lordship, in haying d 
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to the study of antiquities. A ruin, astone, a parch- 
ment, if only a thousand years old, have sufficed to 


| 


make me happy, and in my researches in this neigh- | 


bourhood I have stumbled upon many queer things, 
that have interested me much, and none more than 
the history of the Pennants and Penruddecks. I find 
that your lordship’s family were originally Beau- 
voisins, but assumed the name of Penruddock with 
the Craigavon property, “ Pen,” or “ Head,” being 
equally the prefix cf the old and new families,” 

«* May I inquire if you came here to give me infor- 
mation concerning my ancestors, or did you come on 
behalf of Farmer Pennant, at his request?” 

“ By no means, my lord. I came from lawyer 
Lewis, to inform you that he, as well as I, believes 
that the lease does not expire for another twelve- 
month,” 

“T shall put it into my lawyer’s hands; but Pen- 
nant and his brood shall leave Brynhafod. What is 
your interest in them, may I ask?” 

“They have given me food and shelter for some 
ten or twelve years, and therewith the chance of pur- 
suing my fancies. I have made some strange dis- 
coveries concerning the origin of the system of 
wrecking, and have been thinking of asking your 
lordship to patronise a book I have been writing on 
that and other topics connected with this neighbour- 
hood. May I seize the present opportunity ?” 

Ap Adam’s eyes had a strange twinkle as they 
looked at the earl. 
but he replied, sternly enough, ‘‘ Lady Craigavon 
is in London, and indisposed, sir; I am recalled to 
town, and have no time for conversation with one 
who is reputed a quack and necromancer. I have 
given orders to my steward concerning Brynhafod; I 
refer you to him.” 

“Then your lordship must take the consequences, 
I have come to warn you cn my own responsibility, 
and shall advise Mr. Pennant not to forget that 
‘ possession is nine points of the law.’ ” 

“ The Earl of Craigavon is powerful enough to defy 
law on so unimportant a matter. Good morning!” 

“ Perhaps you will think of my projected book, my 
lord. It may aid you in suppressing this accursed 
traffic in the property of drowned men and women.” 

“T have enough to do without reading useless 
trash, and you had better earn your living more 
honestly than by writing it.” 

The earl was beginning to show his teeth like a 
surly bull-dog, and Ap Adam snapped on, terrier- 
wise. 

“Use or uselessness will be proved on publication. 
I hope to stir up a lazy Government to put down 


wrecking. I have the ear of a statesman or two.” 
“You! Quack doctor! Wizard! Pedagogue! 
Pauper! The ear of astatesman! What next?” 


** The deluge, and what they found when the waters 
subsided. There will be a fine crop at the bottom of 
these bays. Good morning, my lord!” 


His lordship’s fell beneath them, | 








| than ours. 


With another twinkling glance at the furious earl, 
Ap Adam hastened away. 

He found Mr, Tudor and Miss Manent at Bryn. 
hafod, discussing their interview with the earl with 
the family, assembled for their noonday meal. He 
recounted as much as he chose of what had passed 
between him and his lordship, and wound up with, 
“Now, my friends, be assured you need not stir a 
foot from here. I have the miser in my clutches, 
and he knows it. He won’t dare to go to law.” 

David Pennant struck his fist upon the table, with 
a “* Bravo, master ! we’ll stick like leeches !” 

Then old Mr. Pennant spoke for the first time. He 
had previously been listening attentively to all that 
had passed, without taking part in the conversation, 

“TI believe we are a Christian family,” he began, 
and try to follow the precepts of our Lord as taught 
in His Holy Word; then we must neither ‘resist 
evil,’ nor ‘do evil, that good may come.’ This farm 
is the Earl of Craigavon’s, let him do with his own 
what beseemeth him. He wishes to be rid of us; let 
us not force ourselves upon him. It is clear that the 
lease expires either this year or next. I am its holder, 
and head of the family—we will go, Listen, son and 
grandsons, If we remain, we shall ruin perhaps 
the widow and orphan; if we depart, the earl will 
leave Mrs. Tudor and Owen where they are, and, 
may-be, repair the vicarage, and let our young 
friends marry. A year more or less is not a life- 
time. The master is far-seeing, but God sees far- 
ther still, and can order our goings out and 
comings in at pleasure. He knows why the earl’s 
mind is set against us, and can overrule it for good, 
if so He will. Let us ‘overcome evil with good,’ and 
give up the place quietly, leaving it at its best for the 
next tenant, or for his lordship, if he takes to it. 
We have done well by the farm, and lived well by it. 
Perhaps we have loved it too much, and set our 
hearts on an earthly rather than a heavenly home. 
Our Father is teaching us better. What if the pro- 
perty did once belong to our forefathers ? so did the 
Holy Land to the Jews, but He deprived the rebel- 
lious people of their inheritance. Are we not re- 
bellious now? are we not murmuring because we are 
to leave these our fleshpots for the wilderness, which 
may prove to some of us the Promised Land after all ? 
My children, let me see you submissive before J die.” 

As the old man spoke the countenances of his 
hearers changed; even David Pennant’s softened. 
Mrs. Pennant and Daisy were wiping away their 
tears, and all were sensibly affected. The master 
was silent, if not convinced. The old man glanced 
round the table, while Daisy’s hand stole into his, 
and, seeing the effect of his words, he continued, “I 
have known the earl since he was a boy; I knew his 
father before him. I will see his lordship before 
he departs, and try to soften him, as the Lord has 
softened thee, my son. He is in trouble greater 
Come with me, Michael.” 
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He rose, no one venturing to gainsay him, and, 
accompanied by his youngest grandson, slowly left 
the house. 

The earl was at his sternest and moodiest when 
they were ushered into his study. 

‘© Who next? ” was his exclamation, 

“T am not going to detain you, my lord,” the old 
man began, ‘ You have been already hindered, and 
I hear my Lady Craigavon is ill. I come to assure 
your lordship that we shall quit Brynhafod according 
to your wish, and place no impediment in your way. 
IT should like to have ended my days where they 
began, had it pleased God, for I have never been 
more than twenty miles away during my fourscore 
and five years, and it will be hard to quit our 
pleasant places. But since you have other views for 
the farm, my lord, I hopeit may be as prosperous in 
other hands as it has been in ours, The Lord of 
Lords has seen fit to bless our seed-time and harvest. 
May He continue to bless them to these who succeed 


us!” 

The earl looked up from the desk at which he sat, 
and saw a venerable head bowed before him. He had 
expected recrimination, and perhaps threats, con- 
cerning the encounter of the previous evening, and 
had resolved on resistance at all costs. He was met 
by a submission that he neither appreciated nor 
understood, but attributed to fear. Yet scarcely fear, 
he thought, since the Pennants were proverbially in- 
dependent. But he failed, alas! to see that the 
Sovereign Ruler of the universe was holding out to 
him the means of tardy reparation, and perhaps 
opening a road for repentance from sins known only 
to himself and that omniscient Being. 

“ Sit down, Pennant; I am glad you have come to 
your senses,” was all he said. 

“Thank you, my lord; my grandson and I are 
going. But we,as Christians, wished to assure you 
that we bear you no ill-will, Michael would have 
farmed the estate, God willing, after his father, since 
Carad has chosen to be a doctor. .Now we must seek 
another home. I aman old man, and shall soon find 
mine : his will doubtless be provided.” 

Michael stood close to his grandfather, his face 
calm and gentle. The earl glanced at them. 

“ Will you marry the young girl your father has 
adopted ? if so, we may yet come to terms,” he said, 
abruptly addressing Michael. 

“T think not, my lord,” he replied, quietly. 

His grandfather looked at him keenly, and said, 
*‘ Tt is the desire of our hearts, and we have trusted 
to see him and Daisy in our places, my lord.” 

“But the girl. Is it her wish also? If she have 
higher views, she had best be forced out of them.” 

“The hearts of young women are too intricate for 
probing, my lord; but I think our Eye of Day is 
humble, and does not look above her station.” 

“Then why have you educated her above it? Why 
did you let her come to the castle?” 
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“Your lordship knows that it was by my Lady 
Mona’s wish.” 

That name silenced the earl, and his dark look, 
banished for a moment, returned. 

“Yes, low company has been my daughter’s ruin, 
Away with your Esgair witch, and take care that 
she never sees Lord Penruddock again! She nearly 
caused my death last night. It was an ill day for 
Craigavon when you rescued her.” 

“What does your lordship mean?” asked the two 
men. 

“What I say. See to it, and get rid of her, if you 
value your peace, She, and your other foundling, 
that Ap Adam, are in league with the evil one!” 

“May God forgive your wicked words!” exclaimed 
Mr. Pennant, uplifting his eyes and hands, “ and may 
it please Him not to visit on your own head, and in 
your own offspring, the hard things you have said of 
the shipwrecked orphan. Look to yourself, my Lord 
Craigavon, and know that there is One to whom all 
hearts are open. May He pity and forgive you, as 
we do,” 

“You are a set of canting hypocrites!” returned 
the earl, darkly. ‘ When you are gone there will be 
no more preachings at Monad, no more witches on 
the Esgair, no more old men of the mountain. I 
am thankful to say the farm you were after is let, 
and there isn’t another within twenty miles.” 

“Oh, my lord, why do you wish us ill, we have 
done you no harm,” said Michael, involuntarily. 

His sweet pleasant voice arrested the earl; indeed, 
there was an earnestness and simplicity in Michael 
which few could withstand. 

“Go back to your plough and harp, young man,” 
said his lordship; “ when we want you to preach or 
play to us we will send for you.” 

“And, indeed, my lord, I will thankfully come,” 
returned Michael, following his grandfather, who had 
turned slowly to the door. 

As they passed out with a bow and a “Good after- 
noon, my lord,” the earl took a purse from his pocket 
and began slowly to count his guineas. Has his 
“day of grace” departed with twain ? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE COUNTESS IS DEAD. 
Miss MANeEntT left Brynhafod for her new situation 
with many thanks and many tears. Owing to Farmer 
Pennant, her engagement to Mr. Tudor was ratified 
and announced, and although his mother disapproved 
of it as much as the earl did, she did not venture to 
make it so apparent to her son, who was the main- 
stay of her family. When, therefore, the vicar and 
his betrothed drove off in the Brynhafod gig the 
morning after their interview with the earl, it was 
understood that they were to be married as soon 
as circumstances permitted. But alas! for these 
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“ eireumstances,’’ which too often weary out more 


ardent attachments than theirs, The orphaned and 
friendless governess was, however, happy in her dis- 
+ant prospect, and in the fact that she was to be with 
friends of Mr. Tudor’s, albeit she carried with her a 
dread of the earl and his possible power to set aside 
the engagement. Both she and Daisy also felt much 
anxiety about Lady Mona, not quite unimbittered 
g, 


of conscience, that she had not done her duty by her. 


with self-reproach, each fearing, in the sensitiveness 


Daisy in particular, while she rejoiced in Lady Mona’s 
escape from the thraldom of the castle, wondered if 
she had been right to promise secresy. 

She 
brotherly love she now wholly trusted. 
believed that his feelings for her were and always 
had been simply fraternal. He then admitted to 
her that he was also troubled in mind on the same 


doubts to Michael, in whose 
Indeed, she 


confided her 


subject, having overheard the conversation between 
Lady Mona and her cousin on the night of the ball; 
and they both came to the conclusion that secrets 
were dangerous burdens, and as hard to throw off 
now as Christian’s had been of old. 
tell him of her 
but forbore until Caradoc should deem it fitting. 


Daisy longed to 


great secret concerning the beacon, 
Had she known the distress this secret was already 
causing him and their grandfather, she would have 
urged its disclosure on Caradoc. The earl’s words, 
“ Away with your Esgair witch, 
never sees Lord Penruddock again ; she nearly caused 
my death last night,” haunted them sadly, and they 
talked them over and over, not knowing what they 
meant, and dreading to add to the general ill-feeling 
by repeating them. They prayed together, and alone, 
to be guided in what they should do and say in the 
great emergency in which they were cast, not only as 
regarded Daisy, but David Pennant, whose mind was 
han 


DS 


and take care she 


still overturned by sudden trouble. 

Indeed, when David heard that his father had 
actually settled to give up the farm, he said, with his 
resolute manner, “Then let those who yield, strain; 
I won’t budge in the matter. Those who give up 
this farm must find another; and there isn’t much 
time to lose; Michaelmas will soon be here, and we 
shall have no roof to cover us.” 

What the earl had said concerning Sir Shenkin 
Thomas’s farm was right—it was let to another 
tenant. Caradoe, therefore, undertook to scour the 
country in search of a fitting home, and Daisy, who 
was a fearless and untiring rider, resolved to aid him. 
Meanwhile Ap Adam continued his seemingly frnit- 
less search for the origin of all things—from the 
Dolomite to false lights, and from pre-Adamite 
formations to pre-Norman pedigrees. 

The dull calm that precedes the storm fell over the 
farm. Master and men went to work stolidly, and 
but for the old farmer and Michael, the harvest would 
have been neglected, the garden untended, the root- 


crops left to rot. Mrs. Pennant’s 


sats. 


mercury also fell 
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with her husband’s, and her recovered energy, small 


5 


though it were at best, sank to zero. But for Daisy 


and Marget matters would have been as bad within 


doors as without. The foster-daughter and the old 
servant did the work between them, while the mis- 
tress rocked herself in the corner, or tried to condole 
with her husband, and by so doing only made him 
tenfold more irritable and obstinate. 

It was now that Caradoc came to the front. As 
eldest and strongest, he undertook a difficult post, 
and filled it to the best of his ability. Although his 
sympathies were with his father, whom he most 
resembled both in person and disposition, his com- 
mon sense went with his grandfather. He therefore 


He and 


Daisy, in their superior health and strength, were 


urged exertion on all, and worked for all. 


more capable of unusual exertion than the others, 
and while he gave the orders at the farm, and went 
hither and thither professionally, or in search of a new 
home, she saw that they were carried out. They were 
thrown together on all sorts of business consultations, 
and while he felt and knew the danger to himself, he 
yet braved it, loving her more and more the while. 
He remembered but too well that she had refused to 
promise Lord Craigavon to 


give up his son, and he 
saw that she and Michael were more affectionate and 
confidential—more like lovers, he thought—than ever. 
This angered him, for he was jealous for Michael, 
trampling down personal feeling with the strong heel 
Indeed, he inclined to think that 
Daisy’s love was in Lord Penruddeck’s keeping, and, 
while sorrowing for Michael, tried to forget himself. 
But he had not much time to think of love. He had 
been taught to make passion secendary te principle, 
and both he and Daisy had really too much actual 
work to do to waste overmuch thought on this, the 
deepest, subtlest, and least-controlled feeling of the 
Yet, in the midst ef labour and 
trouble for others, they were sometimes reserved, shy, 


of unselfishness. 


human heart. 


and even angered one with the other; sometimes open 
and happy together as when they were children. 

“The master promises to see to the beacon when 
we are gone,” said Daisy to him one day, after they 
had been, for the hundredth time, discussing their 
dangerous meeting with the earl. ‘If we have to go 
to that farm in another country we shail never tend 
it again,” 

“The equinoctial gales will soon come,” returned 
Caradoc, “ and I hope to light it every evening while 
We shall be here while they last. 
Besides, no one seems to realise that I have made my 
stand in this neighbourhood, and if I remain in Wales 
You know that ‘a rolling 
Besides, if the earl has 
really found out our secret, it may be as well to make 
it public, and let him, the wreckers, and the philan- 


they are blowing. 


it must be at Penruddoek. 
stone gathers no moss,’ 


thropists, if there are any, battle it out amongst them. 
1 


They will at least learn that they can save life if they 


will, and the world will know where the fault lies if 
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they will not. If the earl take Brynhafod into his | 


own hands there will be no one to look after the 
shipwrecked. Even Gwylfa will be gone, eh, old 
dog?” 


‘ Gwylfa, who was asleep before the hall fire, roused | 


up at his name, and came to his master’s side, poking 
his cold nose into his hand, and fixing his eyes upon 
him. 

“ No more little girls to bring ashore, or drowning 
men to save, my brave old friend,” continued Caradoc, 
sadly. ‘ But God can help them, and bring evil 
from goed. Daisy, what is the matter?” 


Carad had suddenly looked at Daisy, and saw that | 


she stood with hands clasped and lips parted as by a 
great fear. He repeated his question. 

“You cannot leave us, Carad,”’ she cried, impul- 
sively. You could not be so cruel. Grandfather is 
old, father strange, mother melancholy, Michael sick. 
We have only you.” 

“ Absence would be best, for me at least, and per- 
haps for others,” he said, looking dewn into her 
troubled eyes. “I had even thought of writing to 
Sir George Walpole, and asking him to get me the 
appointment he suggested, or of taking the partner- 
ship still offered me by Dr. Moore. I should earn 
more in a month there than in a year here, and could 
help the general cause more effectually.” 

“Tt weuld be the death of mother, and—and—the 
misery of us all,” returned Daisy, her clear eyes 
drooping. “London seems another country, India 
another world.” 

She suppressed some great emotion, and Caradoc 
saw it. Had it not been for those others—his 
brother and the future earl—he might have fancied 
that seme feeling deeper than that of a sister’s or 
friend’s lay beneath it; but he smothered even the 
hope, fearing to encourage in himself a love that he 
believed neither could, nor ought to be, returned. 
All he desired was to be permitted to overcome his 
own feelings, by absence from the beautiful and 
courageous girl in whose presence he forgot himself 
and all else but her. 





“It could not be for some time,” he said, after a 





long silence. ‘When once they are settled else- 
where, and the wrench is made, they will all be better, 
Indeed, a change might rouse mother, and he of 
service to Michael. This sharp sea air does not suit 
him. I sometimes wish he could take the voyage to 
India instead of me. Father is strong, and will 
recover when Michaelmas is past. There seems a 
strange coincidence now between that period and 
our Michael’s name. I think he was well called, he 
is so good and religious.” 

“He is indeed!” ejaculated Daisy, who had 
walked towards the window to conceal that emotion 
which Caradoc saw. 

While she stood there gazing on the setting sun 
Mr. Tudor passed. He came in without knocking, 
and was breathless and excited. He did not give any 
kind of greeting, but said, abruptly and hurriedly, 
“T have sad news. The countess is dead!” 

This was an overwhelming announcement, and 
Caradoc and Daisy were speechless for a few moments, 
So were the rest of the household when the melancholy 
intelligence spread. All its members were arrested in 
their work, complaints, or revengeful heart-burnings, 
by the solemn words, “ The countess is dead!” She 
was neither much beloved, nor much disliked, but— 
she was dead ! 

Mr. Tudor had received the announcement from 
Sir George Walpole. Her ladyship had been sinking, 
he said, for some weeks, and had died shortly after 
the earl’s return—“ In his arms,” he wrote, “and his 
lordship is so overwhelmed that he has requested me 
to communicate the sad event to you.” 

There was a breathless calm that evening at Bryn- 
hafod. Noone ventured to comment on what might, 
they scarcely knew how, affect all the neighbourhood ; 
but when the still and solemn hour of prayer came, old 
Mr. Pennant spoke forall. He prayed, in the earnest- 
ness of faith, for the bereaved earl and his daughter, 
and as his words rose, clearly and powerfully, to the 
throne of the Eternal, evil thoughts departed from 
the breasts of his fellow-worshippers, and David 
Pennant groaned in spirit, and ejaculated, “ Lord, 
forgive me!” (To be continued.) 








THE ROCK IN 


BY THE REV. CANON ELLIOTT, M.A., VICAR OF WINKFIELD. 





MONGST the most distinctive properties 
of the rock are its strength, its dura- 
bility, and its immutability. The 
strength of the rock is such, that it is 
capable of defying alike the assaults of 
violence and the ravages of time; whilst 
the inscriptions which are still legible 
upon the rocks of the Sinaitic peninsula—what- 
ever their origin and their nature—bear witness 
to the enduring properties of the material on 





HOREB.—II. 


which they are engraved. In these respects the 
rock of Horeb was a fitting emblem of the Rock of 
Ages. The powers of earth and of hell conspired 
against the Rock of our Salvation, but He over- 
came their combined strength and malice, and 
triumphed openly over them upon His cress. 
And as He once proved Himself “mighty to 
save” in the hour of conflict, so He continues 
the same faithful and unchangeable friend and 
deliverer. Though all beside Him change, He 
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changes net. 
those who cherish them, though earthly friends 


may forsake those who cling most fondly to them, | 


yea, though the heavens themselves must be 
“rolled together as a scroll,” and “the ele- 
ments must melt with fervent heat,” neverthe- 
less, Christ the Rock of Ages—the Rock on 
which the Church of the living God is founded, 
and against which the gates of hell shall not pre- 
yail—endures from everlasting to everlasting, “the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 

Again, in the wilderness in which the Israelites 
wandered, as well as in the adjoining regions, the 
rocks with which the country abounds answer 
many beneficial purposes. They not only afford a 
grateful shade from the consuming heat of the sun, 
but when rent, as they frequently are, into spacious 
caverns, they provide a place of shelter from the 
wind and tempest, and a place of refuge from the 
assault of foes. Inlike manner, Christ the Rock of 
Ages—the Rock rent that beneath its clefts might 
be found a hiding-place fer a perishing world—is 
represented in Scripture as the sure and unfailing 
refuge and defence of His believing people. It is 
with a direct reference to the person and the work 


of Christ that the prophet Isaiah foretold that | 


“a man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, 
anda covert from the tempest; as rivers of waters 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land” (xxxii. 2). It would be easy to mul- 
tiply similar references from the Psalms; and the 
experience of believers in all ages has abundantly 
proved that they who have made the Lord their 
refuge, and the Most High their habitation, have 
been hidden in His “secret place” in the time of 
trouble, and have found a covert beneath His 
shadow when the overflowing scourge has swept by. 

But in addition to those respects in which a 
resemblance may be traced between the common 
properties and uses of rocks in Eastern countries 
and the relations in which Christ stands toward 
His believing people, the rock smitten in Horeb 
suggests some special points of resemblance 
which it behoves the diligent student of Scripture 
carefully to consider. 

The rock in Horeb, or, as more strictly defined, 
in Rephidim (which was comprised within the 
mountain-range of Horeb), was not selected by 


the Israelites themselves, or by Moses on their | 


behalf, but it was pointed out by the direct finger 
of God, and chosen by Him as the spot on which 
His power and His mercy were to be signally dis- 
played. “Behold,” we read, “I will stand before 


thee there upon the reck in Horeb.” It had been | 


in vain that the Israelites, or that Moses on their 
behalf, had chosen any other rock than that which 


Though earthly hopes may fail | had been thus expressly ordained by God; though 


smitten by the same rod which had inflicted plagues 
upon Egypt, and which had divided the waters of 
| the Red Sea, and which was afterwards commanded 
to be laid up before the Lord, that rock would 
have remained impervious to the stroke, and dry 
| as the arid desert in which it stood. 
Just so it is with the Rock of our salvation. He 
| who said to Moses, “ Behold, I will stand before 
' thee there upon the rock in Horeb,” has said also 
to each contrite and penitent sinner, “Behold, 
Ilay in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone 
a@ precious corner-stone, a sure foundation” (Is. 
xxviii. 16). It is in vain that men seek to build 
upon any other foundation, seeing that “other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. iii. 11). It is upon the 
one “living stone” once laid in Zion that the hope 
of each perishing sinner must rest; or, as it was 
with the foolish man who essayed to build upon 
the sand, the house which is raised on any other 
foundation will fall, and the ruin of that house will 
| be great. 
Again, it was needful, in order that streams like 
| a river should proceed from the rock in Horeb, 
that that rock should first, in obedience to the 
| Divine command, be smitten by the rod of Moses. 
In like manner it was needful, in order that living 
and cleansing streams should proceed from the 
cross of Calvary, that He who suffered upon that 
cross should be “smitten of God and afflicted ;” and 
in order that a fountain for sin and for uncleanness 
should be opened, that His sacred side should be 
transfixed by the spear of His murderers. 

And, once more, just as the rock in Horeb was 
to be once, but only once, smitten, and the repeti- 
tion of the stroke at Kadesh was punished by the 
exclusion of Moses from the earthly Canaan, even so 
Christ, the true Rock, was to be once, but only once, 
pierced, and the lamb slain in accordance with the 
Divine counsels, from the foundation of the world, 
was to be once, and only once, offered. And as 
from the rock in Horeb, once smitten, streams 
like a river continued to flow, so that the Israelites 
are represented by St. Paul as drinking habitually 
“the same spiritual drink,” so from the fountain 
once opened on Calvary streams of living water 
have ever continued to proceed, and the joyful 
invitation, which has been re-echoed from age to 
age, shall ever continue to go forth, until the 
| streams of the desert shall give place to “the 
| fountain of the water of life,” ‘And the Spirit 
| and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth 
| 





say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. And 
| whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely” 
| (Apoe. xxii. 17.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 
Chapter to be read—Gen. wi. to verse 9. 
75) NTRODUCTION. Remind children of last 
lesson—Noah, having left Ark with his 
family, lived 350 years longer; called by | 
/? Peter a “preacher of righteousness.” 
6) Would often tell story of God’s judgment | 
and mercy. How was His judgment | 
showu? to whom did He show mercy? What effect 
would it have on careless, wicked people? They would | 
dread another flood. But what had God promised ? 
and what sign had He given? But they did not beiieve. 
I, Tue TowrR commMENcEeD. (Read 1—4.) How | 






many languages were spoken then? Only one! All 
understand each other, and can work together. What 


are they going to do? This the first mention of 
bricks. Why did they want to build a tower ? Pro- 
bably two reasons, (1) To make a name for thenselves : 
at present all were equal, all about as well off, with 
flocks and herds, &c.; some, more ambitious than 
others, want to make a name. Whose glory were 
they thinking of—their own or God’s? Let children 
see how soon they had forgotten God—trying to exalt | 
themselves instead of God. (2) To protect themselves 
against another flood. Not only exalt themselves, but | 
disbelieve God’s promise; another fiood might come | 
after all, so they must have a safe place. This tower 
shall be so high that it will be quite safe. So they | 
begin to build. Children can picture the foundations | 
dug out, the walls begun, the tower rising. But 
who sees their work, and knows their thoughts? This 
unbelief and pride must be punished. 
II. Tue Tower storrep. (Read 5---8.) Who came | 
down ? just as was said in Garden of Eden (Gen. iii. 8). | 
Since the Flood people had been increasing in num- 
ber, and riches, and strength; all lived together, 
spoke one language; thought more of themselves | 
and less of God. So, constantly, man in his pros- | 
perity glorifies himself, and forgets God (Ps. xlix. 11). | 
Remind of King Saul, so humble when began his | 
reign, yet so soon disobeying God (1 Sam. xv.); David, 
in pride of his heart, numbered the people; Solomon, , 
full of wisdom and riches, had his heart turned away, 
and fell into idolatry, The Pharisees often reproved 
for this by Christ (Matt, xxiii, 2), What does God 


THIRD SERIES. 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 
No. 8 TOWER OF BABEL. 
say ? “Let us,” as if speaking to some one, as at 
creation of man (Gen, i. 26). What does this show 
as to the number of persons? How did He stop 
the tower? Might have done so in many ways—by 


| an earthquake, or by making walls fall down at once, 


as at Jericho (Josh. iv. 10), Preferred to make people 
leave off themselves—feel their own littleness and 
helplessness. So all at once “ Babel,” i.e., confusion— 
all talk differently ; cannot understand each other; 
whole place in confusion, After a little, find several 
speak the same language—what will they do? Not 
ouly keep together, but move off together, to settle 
somewhere together. Picture the little groups moving 
ofii—no farewells to friends, no last words, they 
cannot understand each other. They sadly make 
signs, and go away. 

Tell children of another oecasion when similar 
miracle worked (See Acts ii.). Suddenly, on day of 
Pentecost, wind heard ; 120 apostles and disciples able 
But what a difference ! 

III. Lessons TO BE LEARNED. (1) How easy it 
is to forget God! How soon had lessons of Flood 
passed away! They thought of themselves, and so 
neglected God. This always going on. Even children 
think of play, pleasures, lessons, &c., far more than of 
God. Must try to be in fear of God ail day long. 
(2) Forgetting God leads to other sins, 
rising above fellow-men if it comes in ordinary course 
of duty; but rising for sake of rising is sin. (3) 


to speak with new tongues. 


No harm in 


Sin always is punished. Sooner or later punish- 
must come. Adam and Eve soon found out ; 
Cain could not hide from God. His eye sees all, and 
He must punish, May leave alone for time, but 
punishment is certain. Wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all that forget God. Let teacher use this as 
warning to children, to do all as in God's sight and to 
His glory. 


ment 


Questions to be answered. 
1. What is Noah ealled by St. Peter ? 
2. Why did the people build the tower ? 
3. How were they stopped? 
4. When was a similar miracle worked ? 
5. Show the difference between the two miracles. 
G. What lessons may be learned ? 





FAR 
~ WEET voices sometimes wake the heart, 
ad) Far notes of song of angel singers, 
zX Beyond the reach of earthly art 
The thrilling, tremulous murmur lingers ; 
Faith’s ear is keen, 
But sounds between 
Break the thin wave, and we but catch a part. 


VOICES. 


It may be heaven is very near, 
The far, dim distance only seeming; 
By shadow-lengths we reckon here 
To measure all our fitful dreaming ; 
And many a note 
May wandering float 
From heaven, and lightly touch the inner ear. 
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It may be guardian angels wing 
The air about our daily going, 
And when our souls can hear, they sing— 
Or sing while we are all unknowing, 
Their own deep joys, 
While ruder noise 


Drowns the rich tones from sinless hearts that spring. | Of sweetness, when our broken hearts He 


| 
| 
| 


It may be God’s own Spirit wakes, 
By holy thought, a song to win us, 
And of our musing spirit makes 
A harp to sing of heaven within us, 
To heal our pains 
By breathing strains 
takes. 
J. Hure. 





IN THE 


towards the high road. 
and 


Regardless of 


scratches bruises which would 





have been more severe only that the 
path was becoming wider and the trees 
less close together—they continued their pace, and 
never drew rein till the forest lay behind them. 

In their terror they had taken but little notice of 
their way for the last hour, but now that they were 
a little calmer, they began to remember that it might 
prove no easy matter to find their way home again. 

More difficult it proved than even they had antici- 
pated; for while in the forest the wind had risen, and 


PINE 


| neenenn _ {fF © ~ oki ° 
drowsiness off, and speaking 


its wailing voice had been one of the causes of their | 


fear. They were not wrong in this, for, although it 
was nothing supernatural, there was a much more real 
and dreadful danger, 

While in the forest they had not noticed that the 
snow had begun to fall, which it had in fact been 
doing for the last hour or two. The position of the 
two boys was not one to be envied: a vast tract of 
snow before them nowhere less than three feet deep, 
a bitterly cold night, no landmarks visible for the 
snow was so fine and light that the least breath of 
vind drifted it over everything, rendering the lands- 
also had the 
unfortunate property of effacing their tracks the 
moment they were made. Worse than all this, they 
had but a very vague idea of how far they had to 
ride before they should reach the friendly shelter of 
home. 


cape ome even white surface, and it 


+ 


A dreadful and almost unconquerable sense of 
sleepiness began to overpower them. 
“To sleep in the snow would be to die,” remarked 


Henri, trying to rouse himself. 
“Yes,” replied Louis; “but I shall not be 
keep awake much longer.” 


able to 





“We must keep moving, and perhaps we may 
come to a house,” returned Henri. 
“T do not think we can be far from home,” mur- 


mured Louis, drowsily, after they had been riding 
some time. 


He tried to speak cheerfully, in order to keep up | 


his courage, but despair was gaining ground very | 
oO? t=] f-  ) e 


quickly, 


“Henri, it is no use, I eannot keep awake any | 


longer,” said Louis, about midnight. 


FOREST. 
“You must! you shall!” said Henri, who was 
the stronger of the two; “for you are sure to die if 
you do not. said Henri, 
“perhaps I shall never see you any more. 


Oh, mother! mother!” 
Come 
Louis,” he continued, “tell me, do you think that 
they will find out that we are not at home?” 
** Perhaps they are looking 

“ Hark! what’s that?” interrupted Henri, starting 





into sudden excitement. 
only the wind,” 


“TG: i9 returned Louis, lan- 
guidly. 
“Wake up! Shout!” cried Henri, shaking the 


in great excitement. 
“Do not let them pass us!” he cried, shaking Louis’ 
arm violently in his despair. 

In another moment Louis had joined his voice to 
Henri’s; for, faint and far-off, he could distinguish 
the sound of the sleigh bells. 

Never had their voice seemed more musical than 
now. What merry music they made to heart and 
ear! 

Now was the most dreadful moment of the whole 
adventure. 

Would they be heard ? 

Yes ; for nearer and nearer came tke sweet sounds, 
and, at last—oh, happy moment!—they heard an 
answering shout; and presently, looming through 
the darkness, they could discern the sleigh coming 
towards them. This was too much, after the suspense 
he had been enduring, and the fierce struggle he had 
been making against his inclination to keep himself 
Henri fell 
half fainting from his saddle just as Franek reached 
them. 


and his companion from sleeping, and 


“God be praised!” ejaculated the 
the boy from his horse. 
As for Louis, he burst 


man, as he lifted 


into a fit of uncontrollable 
sobbing. 

Franek immediately administered a restorative 
to both of them; 
hands, and wrapped them warmly in the furs with 


and, having chafed their cold 


which he had provided himself, told them to go to 
sleep. 

“How we shall ever get home I cannot. tell,” 
thought the man; and he was quite right—they were 
not to reach home that night. 

At last Franek, deeming it useless to travel they 
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did not know where, unharnessed the horses, aweke 
the boys, and, compelling them to take more brandy 
and to eat seme food, turned the sleigh upside-down, 
so as to shelter them as much as possible from the 
bitter cold. 

Being well covered with numerous furs, and the 
three serving to keep each other warm, they were 
soon in the land of dreams, encountering once more 
all the horrors of the preceding night. 

Towards morning, as his sleep became lighter his 
dreams were less troubled, and he thought that in- 
stead of losing his way he had found it quite easily, 
and was enjoying the chase with Louis, Frangois (the 
friend who had invited him), and the guests of Pani 
Chocowska. He thought, too, that he was just about 
to give a tremendous blow to the savage animal, when 
his mother came behind him, and attempted to drag 
him from his dangerous position; he was just ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ Women are always timid, you know,” to 
the huntsmen whe surrounded him; he could hear 
them all talking excitedly and shouting, when—he 
awoke to find that the sounds of his dream were still 
continued to his waking senses. 

Creeping with difficulty from under the sleigh, he 
found that Leuis was talking to two or three of his 
mother’s servants, or rather trying to do so, for he 
was so stiff that he could scarcely stand or speak. 
What was his astonishment on looking around him 
by daylight, to recognise, but a few steps in front of 
him, his own mother’s house. They had passed the 
night there without having the faintest idea of the 
truth. 

Without waiting for more explanations, the boys 
were conveyed to the house, and consigned to the 
care of the good old nurse, whe, having seen them 
warmed and fed, had sent off a message to the house 
of Pani Chocowska. 

And now I have no doubt you would like to know 
how it was that Franek had found our heroes. 

When the boys did not return, and it began to get 
late, he became alarmed, both for the boys’ safety 
and for the part he had taken in the matter, 

He therefore set off, without informing any one of 
it, to search for them, and arrived by chance, or 
rather by a wonderful Providence, just in time to 
save them; for had he not taken furs and food with 
him, and the sleigh also, they would never have lived 
through the night. 

I dare say you would like to know the explanation 
of the dreadful sounds in the forest which had scared 
them so. Well, it was nothing more than the boar 
Henri had so much wished to hunt; he had escaped 
from the huntsmen, and had hidden himself under 
the branches of the trees, which, growing very low, 
and being loaded with snow, had formed a snug re- 
treat for his “ boarship.” 

The joy of Henri’s mother can be better imagined 
than described when the messenger informed her of 
the two boys’ safety. 








She immediately hastened to his bed-side, and it 
was some time before she quitted it, for for some days 
he was dangerously ill. kouis also was ill, but not 
so dangerously so as his companion. 

They have now grown up, and attended many 
boar-hunts, but have never forgotten their first 
adventure. 

Pani Badarwenska often, when wishing to impress 
upon her grandsons the value and duty of moral 
courage, illustrates her lesson by their father’s first 
boar-hunt; for it was Louis’ taunting sentence, “I 
do believe you are afraid to go,” that Henri had been 
unable to resist. Rots Mrrcuett, 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

116. Why did not the soldiers divide our blessed 
Lord’s coat between them as they did His other 
garments P 

117. What man was specially inspired by God with 
wisdom and understanding, in order to the proper 
carrying out of the building of the Temple ? 

118. What gifts were presented by the wise men 
to the infant Jesus? and what did they typify ? 

119. What testimony have we of the peaceable and 
good character of the men who followed David into 
the wilderness where he fled from Saul, King of 
Israel ? 

120. Quote a passage from which it is inferred 
that Onesimus, whom St. Paul met at Rome, was a 
runaway slave belonging to Philemon. 

121. By what three signs was Saul to know that 
God had appointed him to be king over Israel ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 272. 

105. Paphos, in the island of Cyprus (Acts 
xiii. 6). 

106. ‘Take heed what ye do: for ye judge not 
for man, but for the Lord, who is with you in the 
judgment. Wherefore now let the fear of the Lord 
be upon you; take heed and do it: for there is no 
iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect of 
persons, nor taking of gifts ” (2 Chron. xix. 6, 7). 

107. By St. Paul (2 Cor. iii. 6, 14). 

108. Because he had destroyed the altars of Baal, 
for which the people sought to kill him ; therefore, 
said his father, “Let Baal plead” for himself 
(Judges vi. 32). 

109. “Let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil” (Matt. v. 37). 

110. Because the Lord had caused a deep sleep 
to come upon Saul and all his men, that David’s 
innocence might be vindicated (1 Sam. xxvi. 12). 

111. That he had thrown off the outer garment, 
which was always laid aside when running, or when 
at any laborious work, as we see referred to in Mark 
xiii, 16. 
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SUNDAYS LONG AGO. 


TT SAT beside my window, love, Across the roofs a summer wind 
4 hy In a crowded city street, Came breathing like a sigh, 
G3 And heard the bells chime on above To stir my slumbering memories 
The tramp of restless feet ; | Of Sundays long gone by. 
544 
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I saw the quiet meadows shine 
In the sunlight and the dew, 
und sombre woods of fir and pine 

Stand dark against the blue; 
Along the cottage-path 
the daisied plain, 
music of familiar tones 


i I went, 
Across 
nd the 
Rang in mine ears again. 
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THE MARTYRDOM 


BY THE REV. W. 





“nts. the earliest annals of Christianity a triple 
ABP? distinction attaches to Saint Stephen. He 
was the first who, not being an apostle, 
did great wonders and miracles among 
the people; the first who spake of the 
Mosaic institutions so as to kindle against himsel 
Judaic wrath ; the first who sealed his testimony 
with his blood. His life and death formed an 
epoch in the history of the new society so far 
as its connection with Judaism was concerned. 
Hitherto the popular feeling in Jerusalem had 
been in its favour. The imrotent attempt of the 
Sadducean party to stifle the voice of its chief 
teachers, powerful in the Sanhedrim, had little 
weight with the common people—rather helped, we 
may belicve, to heighten the favour with which the 
new society was regarded. Its growth in numbers 
had been great. Numbering within a few days 5,000 
members, it had gone on increasing, gathering 
into itself “multitudes both of men and women.” 

The number of the disciples in Jerusalem multi- 
plied greatly, and the effect of the whole bearing 


OF 


HANNA, 


| went through all its services. 


“T'was but a dream of gladness, love, 
And a Sunday long ago ; 
The city bells chimed on above, 
‘The crowds passed on below; 
Yet from old joys we shadow forth 
‘That new life, calm and blest, 
When the weary soul shall find with God 
Tis endless day of rest. 
Sarau Dovupyey, 


SAINT 


LL.D., 


STEPHEN.—I. 


D.D., EDINBURGH, 


to Judaism. ‘The apostles and all their followers 
instead of deserting the Temple, frequented it, and 
Not as yet had a 


word been spoken or a step been taken by them 


indicative of an intention to renounce or slacken in 


f | their old attachment to it and to its worship. 


They had indeed their separate places for meeting, 
for reading, for prayer. But so had also the Jews 
in company with whom they went up into the 
Temple. In Jerusalem, all over Judea, in all the 
countries where Jews were scattered, they had their 
synagogues—buildings consisting generally, as we 
are told, of two apartments, one for the reading of 
the books of Moses and the other offices of public 
worship, and the other for purposes of education 
or meetings for discussion and acts of discipline. 
In Jerusalem, we are informed, there were no fewer 
than four hundred synagogues, sufficient to re- 
present not only all the different phases of Jewish 


belief, but all the different countries, natives or 


inhabitants of which were to be found in the 


and conduct of the new converts upon those around | 


was to the last degree favourable—* the people,” we 
are told, “ magnified them.” It had been chiefly 
out of their ranks that the first converts had been 
gathered. But now these ranks receive 
markable accession. ‘A great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.” The first 
impression of many readers of the narrative might 
be that those priests, convinced at last by the 
miracles, death, and resurrection of Christ, that he 
was the true Messiah, renounced their connection 
with Judaism, threw up their office as priests, and 
forsook their duties in the Temple. It was not so. 
Those priests remained priests still after they 
had enrolled themselves as disciples of the Cruci- 
fied, kept up unbroken all their old Jewish con- 
nections, continued in the discharge of all their 
Temple offices; neither they nor the apostles saw 
anything incongruous in their doing so. 

had the idea dawned upon the minds 
society they were 


Not as yet 
of any of the apostles that the 
engaged in founding was to be one distinct from 
and not subordinate to Judaism, still less that it 
was to be dissevered from and become antagonistic 


capital. Five of these synagogues are mentioned 
in the narrative:—One of the Libertines, frequented 
by those who, having been carried captives to 


| Rome, had afterwards been liberated, and had come 


a re- | 
| In one of the latter—that of the C 


to settle in Jerusalem; two frequented by Jews 
from Africa ; and two by Jews from western Asia. 
Cilicians—Saul, 
who was a native of that province, was even now 
completing his education under Gamaliel. In that 
synagogue he would doubtless be one of the chief 
speakers; in that synagogue he had encountered 
Stephen, the proud youth little brooking it that 
he was not able to withstand the wisdom and the 
spirit with which Stephen spake. In opening a 
number of new places, all modelled after the forms 
and methods both of worship and government 
existing in these synagogues, the apostles had 
at first no conception whatever that they were 
erecting an institute which was to overturn and 
supplant Judaism. It was but the introduction of 
a new and better form of the old faith that they 
contemplated, one which should leave untouched 
the laws and institutions of Moses. If may appear 
to us very wonderful, almost ceueedihte, that, en- 
lightened as they had been on the day of Pentecost 
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as to the character and offices of Christ, they 
should have failed to perceive the direct and im- 
mediate bearing of a true faith in Him on the whole 
fabric of Judaism; that they did not see that the 
completed sacrifice of Calvary took all meaning out 
of the prefigurative sacrifices of the Temple; that 
the Great High Priest having come, the whole 
Levitical priesthood had, in point of fact, become 
defunct, its place and occupation gone. Yet so it 
was. On this matter their minds were for a time 
blinded. They were in utter darkness; and the 
first streak of the dawn here, the first glimmering 
perception of the truth, where does it appear? 
Not in the minds of the apostles, they were 
Hebrew Jews, with prejudices deeper and more dif- 
ficult to remove; no, but in the mind of Stephen, 
a Grecian Jew, who takes a step here in advance 
even of his brethren. Stephen had in ail likelihood 
been himself a member of one or other of those 
synagogues which after his conversion to the 
Christian faith he was in the habit of visiting. 
Let us imagine now a man like this, by birth, 
position, education, disengaged from many of those 
local and national prejudices by which all the 
native-born Hebrews were fettered; let us ima- 
gine such a man, full of wisdom, faith, and of the 
Holy Ghost, listening to the first teachings of the 
apostles, hearing Peter call upon his countrymen 
to come out and save themselves from that un- 
toward generation, proclaim boldly to the San- 
hedrim that there was no other name given under 
Heaven whereby they might be saved but the 
name of Jesus, but that name was all-suflicient, 
the one and only thing needful being to turn to 
Him in penitence, lean on Him in faith, live to Him 
innew obedience. Struck with what he had heard 
Peter say about another coming of the Lord—that 
great and notable day which was to be ushered in 
with such signs and wonders—he had asked of the 
apostles, and they had told him, among other 
things, of that notable conversation of their Master 
with the woman of Samaria, of that equally notable 


conversation with themselves on the Mount of 


Olives, in one of which He had spoken of the time 
being at hand when neither in Mount Gerizim nor 
Mount Moriah should men worship the Father, in 
the other of which He had foretold the impending 
destruction of the city and the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. All this information comes fresh upon a 
mind that opens to take it in, till he becomes con- 
vinced. Not that the whole economy of Judaism 
had already become effete, was no longer in its 
different services obligatory—not even by Stephen’s 
mind had any such broad and comprehensive 
truth been grasped—but that it was transient, 
that it was waxing old, that it was ready to vanish 
away. When he went then among his compatriots, 
when he visited the different Grecian synagogues, 
the great burden of his argument and pleading with 
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them ever being “repentance towards God, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” and when he found 
that the chief obstacle to that change of mind and 
transfer of trust that he inculcated was a blind 
attachment to the Mosaic ritual and a false con- 
fidence springing from their external connection 
with the Hebrew community, what more natural 
than that, in theardour of his zeal, in the heat of 
some great controversy, with that new beam of 
light shining in upon him, he should have spoken 
somewhat slightingly ef the Temple and of the 
whole ceremonial law, somewhat slightingly of all 
that a man being a Jew merely outwardly could 
do for him in the great, the coming day of the Lord ? 
They were false witnesses indeed who said, “This 
man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words 
against this holy place, and the law: for we have 
heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered.” They may have dealt, these 
false witnesses, with Stephen’s words as like wit- 
nesses had dealt with the words of Christ—tearing 
them from their connection, twisting them to serve 
their own object; yet still their testimony tells 
us what it was about Stephen’s teaching that 
kindled their wrath against him. 

It was among the Grecian Jews that this wrath 
first began to More lax in some of their 
ideas than the elders and scribes of the metropolis, 
exposed perhaps to many a taunt as to their 
looser notions about the law, they were just as 
little prepared as the most fanatical of the Phari- 
sees to receive the idea that the Lord of life and 
glory had actually taken flesh in the person of 
the lowly Galilean who had been crucified on 
Calvary, and had regarded with equal dislike 
and repugnance the inaperious summons to turn 
from all their sins and be converted, and enter 
as little children into the kingdom of heaven. 
They could not answer Stephen, but they could 
get irritated at his arguments and appeals, they 
could hate the man who urged them. And what 
is the path that passion points out and prompts 
them to pursue? They take up some of the ex- 
pressions as to Judaism which Stephen had let 
drop, and use them in the way of exciting against 


or 
} 
I 


urn. 


him the strongest passions of the ignorant Jewish 
multitude and of their bigoted Pharisaic leaders. 
And this, their poor revenge, they are in haste 
to take. They stop not to think of the boisterous 
elements they evoke. It even pleases them to 
think that, blamed as some of them may have been 
for not being strict enough Jews themselves, they 
can go now to the very straitest aud strictest of 
the Jews, and, by branding Stephen with this ac- 
cusation, give proof of their own fidelity to Moses, 
and the Temple, and the law. “They stirred up 
the people, and the elders, and the scribes.” Not 
till now had the people taken any part against the 
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followers of Jesus. So long as the opposition to 
this new sect had been mainly if not exclusively a 
Sadducean one it had told rather for than against 
the apostles that they had been called to suffer 
for this new name of Jesus; and the singular bold- 
ness, the clear convincing arguments in favour of 
Christ being the Messiah, the signs and wonders 
wrought, the fervent charities exercised, had all 
conspired to win for this new community no small 
measure of popularity. But now the tide is 
turned. A new feature in this new faith is 


pressed upon the eye of the multitude. ‘I'he anti- 
Mosaic anti-Pharisaic element that lay deep, em- 
bodied in the very essence of Christianity, but 
which had not hitherto been brought out, is now 
held up and blazoned abroad, and in the person 
of Stephen and his ministry is forced upon the 
notice at once of the Pharisaic leaders, and of the 
ignorant multitude. 

And with that multitude it is just as it had been 
before—the “hosanna” of yesterday turned into 
the “crucify him ” of to-day. 
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I.—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


BY THE REV. H. 





ISHOP TAYLOR might be called 
| the pioneer of English devotional 
literature; he was at any rate the 
first to occupy that important field to 
any considerable extent ; and most of 
those who have successfully followed him have not 
only trodden freely in his steps, but have often been 
tontent—if not indeed thankful—to avail them- 
selves of the very materials which his hand had 
amassed. And they might well do so, for that 
industrious workman did amass such a store as 


it would be hard to exhaust, and marked its trea- 
suries with plants of such vital strength and : 
beauty as will bloom with richer hues when the | 
soil is more fully cultivated. Such a field should ' 


be the last for any man to enter with a view to 
his own distinction; for, apart from the sin of self- 
seeking in any religious work, we see in this con- 
ditions which must exclude for ever those who 
seek their own. There have been so-called 
““works of devotion” which have seemed for a 


time likely to become what we must call, for want | 


of a better word, popular; and their writers have 
doubtless produced them with a desire to do God 
service. But many, if not by far the greater num- 
ber of them, have been wanting in one feature or 
another which serves to distinguish that which 
will endure the test of time. They have lacked 


the earnestness which springs only from a heart ! 
to which self is wholly lost in Christ, and which | 


can make its throbbings felt throughout the body 
of humanity in which He still is clothed. They 
have been without that deep insight into our com- 
mon nature, with its phases proper to each separate 
individual, which comes of the knowledge of other 


men’s experience, derived by careful study from | 


the records of the past, and by close observation 
from the facts of the present. Or, having these, their 
authors have perhaps been deficient in that tact 
which is Nature’s gift, and without which it is 


COURTENAY ATWOOL, M.A., M.D., VICAR OF HARLESDEN. 


| presumptuous to meddle with the hearts of others 
at all. But no one can honestly read many pages 
of Jeremy Taylor’s without acknowledging that 
they express the thoughts of a man whose whole 
| soul was knit to God with a single desire to carry 
| out His will in bringing his brethren within the 
circle of that bond, of one who had drunk deeply 
of the lore of other ages, even to the dregs, whick 
many another student had consigned to oblivion, 
and had watched the workings of his neighbours’ 
i‘ minds and hearts, as shown by trifles of which they 

were themselves unconscious, and who knew how 
to produce and employ the knowledge so acquired 
in ways that would bring it home to the con- 
science of those to whose cases its items were duly 
; adapted. Such a scholar could scarcely use his 
| pen without creating at least a passing interest ; 
, and since he employed it so extensively upon mat- 
| ters of such vital importance, it is not strange that 

his influence should still be felt as a living reality 
| by those who are concerned about such things. 
The memory of the good bishop’s name is still 
green among us, and though he has been so long 
gone from the scenes with which we are familiar, 
his thoughts are ours, they strike us with the 
echo of a loving human voice, and we would like 
to know a little more of the man with whom we 
are on such terms. 

It seems a pity that we should have so little de- 
finite information on the subject of so interesting 
a life. At one time a member of the bishop's 
family residing in Ireland was engaged in col- 
lecting materials for a memoir, and possessed a 
“family book,” in which his great ancestor had 
been in the habit of noting down incidents as they 
occurred; but this, together with many other im- 
portant papers relating to particulars not elsewhere 
mentioned or explained, appears to have been since 
irrecoverably lost. The task was laid aside in the 
| pressure of other occupations, and when stranger 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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hands were willing to take it up, the documents 
were not forthcoming. In fact, the only result of 
diligent search for them was the painful conclu- 
sion that they had perished by fire. There are, 
however, several “ Lives,” more or less complete, 
the best of which is that prefixed by Bishop 
Heber to a complete reissue of Taylor’s writings, 
which he edited, in ten volumes. He acknowledges 
theassistance derived from Bonney’s “ Life;” but the 
information presented is for the most part limited 
to such items as could be gleaned from the author's 
own works, or as would naturally transpire in the 
case of such a man in the ordinary way, though 
much is due to the funeral sermon preached by Dr. 
Rust, Dean of Connor, on the death of the friend 
whom he succeeded as Bishop of Dromore. All 
that we are thus enabled to learn is still enough to 
give us glimpses of a man of no ordinary attain- 
ments and no common graces of character and 
charms of person. These we catch for ourselves, 
when every allowance has been made for the fulness 
of a heart warm with a living friendship, and 
lately wounded by a great loss, in such language as 
the following :— He had the good-humour of a 
gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of 
a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profound- 
ness of a philosopher, the wisdom of a chancellor, 
the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, 
and the piety of a saint. He had devotion enough 
for a cloister, learning enough for an university, 
and wit enough for a college of virtuosi ; and had 
his parts and endowments been parcelled out among 
his clergy that he left behind him, it would perhaps 
have made one of the best dioceses in the world.” 
In the parish register of Holy Trinity, at Cam- 
bridge, was entered, on August 15th, 1613, the 
baptism of Jeremy, son of Nathaniel and Mary 
Taylor. His father was a barber; but it must be 
remembered that some of the duties now belonging 
to the profession of surgery formerly devolved 
upon that craft. The family was at any rate respect- 
ably connected, and was descended from Rowland 
Taylor, rector of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, chaplain to 
Archbishop Cranmer, and one of the martyrs of the 
Reformation. Nathaniel Taylor was a man of cul- 
ture and refinement, and his son said, ina letter to 
his college tutor in after years, that his father was 
“ yeasonably learned, having solely grounded his 
children in mathematics and grammar.” Certainly 
this does not say much for the free school to which 





we are told that Jeremy went from the age of three 
to that of thirteen, when he entered, as a sizar, 
Caius College, of which, in due time, he became a 
graduate and Fellow. 

Owing to the extraordinary learning and piety 
which distinguished him at the university, Jeremy 
Taylor was admitted to holy orders at the unusually 
early age of twenty-one; and shortly afterwards, 


while supplying a friend’s place in preaching at | of Holy Dying,” first published in 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, he attracted tne notice of 
Archbishop Laud. Here we find an instance of his 
ready wit, for, when the primate told him that he 
should like to give him some preferment if he were 
not so very young, Taylor begged pardon for the 
fault, and promised if he lived he would mend it. 
Through Laud’s interest he was made a Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, and two years afterward 
presented to the rectory of Uppingham, in Ruat- 
landshire. Here he married, in May, 1639, Phoebe 
Langsdale, whose brother was an apothecary, to 
whom there still exists a letter from Taylor. That 
he was a good husband and happy in his married life 
may perhaps be gathered from certain sentiments 
of his own expressed in a sermon on “ The Marriage 
Ring ” :—“ Marriage is the nursery of heaven. Ii 
hath in it less of beauty but more of safety than 
the single life ; it hath more care, but less danger; 
it is more merry and more sad; is fuller of sor- 
rows and fuller of joys; it lies under more bur- 
dens, but is supported by all the strengths of love 
and charity, and those burdens are delightful.” 
“Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, 
dwells in a perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and 
is confined and dies in singularity; but marriage, 
like the useful bee, builds a house, and gathers 
sweetness from every flower.” He was quite alive 
to the duties of the condition of which he speaks 
in these terms, as appears frem his saying of 
married people, that “they should abstain from 
those things from which they are respectively 
averse. Let them be sure to abstain from all those 
things which, by experience and observation, they 
find to be contrary to each other.” Here he in- 
troduces a touch of humour. “They that govern 
elephants never appear before them in white.” 
But he does not finish his discourse without a 
serious reflection upon the fact that marriage is a 
tie which will bind those whom it encircles whe” 
the charms which may have drawn them together 
are faded and gone. “It is fit that I should in- 
fuse a bunch of myrrh into the festival goblet; 
and, after the Egyptian manner, serve up a dead 
I will only show it and 
take it away again; it will make the wine bitter, 
but wholesome.” 

Aman who could speak thus of married life 


man’s bones at a feast. 


would be one whose domestic cxperiences were 
worth recording. We know that he had four sons 
and two daughters, and we hear of his losing two 
sons, after many years, within a few days of each 
other, by small-pox, and that at a time when he 
was in trouble enough of another kind to have 
weighed heavily upon a man of less Christian for- 
titude. The date of his first wife’s death is not 
known, but in the spring of 1651 he wrote, “I 
have but lately buried my dear wife;” and in the 
1 Exercises 
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he says, “Both your lordship* and myself have 
lately seen and felt such sorrow of death, and such 
sad departure of dearest friends, that it is more 
than time we should think ourselves nearly con- 
cerned in the accidents.” 

While he was rector of Uppingham, Taylor held 
the appointments of chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and also to King Charles I., in which 
latter capacity he was summoned to Oxford to 
attend upon the royal army. Here the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by the 
university; and, on the dispersement of the king’s 
forces, he took refuge in Wales, where we next find 
him keeping a school at Newton in Carmarthen- 
shire. Here he formed a firm friendship with 

Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, who took him 
to reside as chaplain at his ancestral seat, Golden 
Grove, in the parish of Llanfihangel, Aberbythick. 

Dr. Taylor must have passed through some 
trying experiences before he was thus peaceably 
settled, and at leisure to produce such a work as 
“The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living.” He 
had been busy with his pen long before, having 
produced several works on the controversies of the 
day, besides helping his friend Christopher (after- 
vards Lord) Hatton, of Kirby, to prepare an edition 
of the Psalter, and writing for it “ Collects, after 
the manner of each Psalm.” In the preface to his 
* Liberty of Prophesying,” “in the 
great storm which had dashed the Church in 
pieces, he was cast upon the coast of Wales, and 
in a little boat thought to have enjoyed that rest 
which in England he could not hope for: he had 
cast his anchor, and lost it, but now He which 
stilleth the raging of the sea had provided 
him with a plank upon which, in the scarcity of 
exercise, he was gathering those pages as a few 
sticks to warm himself.” During his residence in 
Wales he was imprisoned more than once; and 
early in 1657 he went to London, where 
he officiated at a private congregation of 
loyalists. In the same year he was induced by 
Lord Conway to go with him, as his private chap- 
lain, to Ireland, where he lived at Portmore in the 
county Antrim. It was there that Taylor wrote 
what he considered his greatest work, ‘“ Ductor 
Dubitantium ; or, the Rule of Conscience in all her 
Gencral Measures, &c.” But so little are men able 
to judge of their own productions, that this is per- 
haps the least read of all the writings of this 
great author. It is indeed a great work, full of 
learning and thought, if any one will take the 
trouble to read it; but its subject is unsuited to 
the natural ease and grace of the writer, who is 
hampered throughout it by the trammels of the 
schools; he besets himself with puzzling cases of 
conscience and ingenious devices, and rules for 


he says that, 


* The Earl of Carbery, mentioned below. 





solving them, forgetting for the time that as 
conscience is a rule of Nature it is absurd to set 
up as guide of another’s with whom one is not 
acquainted. 

At the restoration of Charles II. Jeremy Taylor 
went to London to sign the declaration of the 
nobility and gentry who had adhered to the king’s 
cause, and, in the distribution of the vacant sees, 
he was made bishop of Down and Connor, in the 
room of Dr. Leslie, who was promoted to Meath. 
While still bishop-elect he published “The Worthy 
Communicant;” and on returning to Ireland he 
was consecrated, with a number of other new 
bishops, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in Dublin, on 
which occasion he also preached the sermon. 
In June, 1661, he was, by grant of the king, made 
bishop of Dromore, in addition to his first see, and, 
finding the cathedral of that diocese in a very 
dilapidated condition, he had it put in repair, and 
his daughter Joanna presented it with a new set 
of Communion plate. ‘l'aylor had been confirmed 
by Archbishop Bramhall, and he preached the 
funeral sermon on the death of that prelate, in 
July, 1663. He was chosen Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin, and was thus closely 
connected with all our three great seats of learn- 
ing, each of which may justly claim him as an 
ornament, He was engaged in writing a discourse 
on the Beatitudes when he was attacked with fever, 
of which, after ten days’ illness, he died at Lisburn, 
August 13, 1667, and he was buried in the choir 
of his cathedral of Dromore. 

Our readers will be interested in these few de- 
tails of the history of one of whom it was believed 
by those who knew him, as Bishop Rust says, 
“that he spent the greater part of his time in 
heaven.” . The works of Jeremy Taylor are 
a rich legacy to those who seek help in the 
devotion of an earnest Christian life, while they 
have for the student of English literature a high 
value, as a distinct step in the progress of 
our language, which, escaping from the precise- 
ness of Hooker and the pedantry which marked it 
in the reign of James I., broke forth in him with 
an energy and brightness never known before. He 
was a man who always acted on the highest prin- 
ciples, weighing, in all his dealings with men, their 
“reasons, and not their names. He considered that 
the design of Heayen isnot to fill men’s heads, and 
feed their curiosities, but to better their hearts and 
mend their lives.’? Commencing his life ina very 
humble sphere, he worked his way, by patient 
industry and constant uprightness, to a position of 
the greatest dignity, not only in his own genera- 
tion, but among the honoured and beloved of all 
And throughout a chequered life he was 
marked by that virtue which seeketh not her own, 
till, at his departure, it could be said, “ Whoever 
compares his plentiful incomes with the incon- 
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siderable estate he left after his death will be easily 
convinced that Charity was steward for a great 
proportion of his revenue.” 

It would be out of place here to attempt to 
furnish even a list of Bishop Taylor’s well-known 
works, and it would be impossible to convey an 
idea to any one who has no other acquaintance 
with them of the stores which they contain. We 
will conclude with a few words of his own on the 
subject of Christian faith and patience, which he 
had studied so deeply, and which he 
earnestly to commend to all who should seek his 
advice :—‘I have often seen young and unskilful 
persons sitting in a little boat, when every little 
wave sporting about the sides of the vessel, and 
every motion and dancing of the barge, seemed a 
danger, and made them cling fast upon their fellows, 
and yet all the while they were as safe as if they 
sate under a tree while a gentle wind shaked the 
leaves into a refreshment and a cooling shade. 
And the unskilful, unexperienced Christian shrieks 


strove -so 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SCRIPTURE 

and xxi. (parts of). 

Remind of last lesson— 


Ceptre to be vead—Genesis xvi. 
SUN TRODUCTION. 


the dispersion into all lands; but God de- 





out 


nation for 


Who was 


living in Ur 


termined to ckoose one 
Himself, to be His own people. 
their head? Abraham, first 


of Chakdees, 
go to strange land (Gen. xii. 1). 


bidden to leave his own country, and 
What had God 
But was kept waiti1 
His faith 
believed it would come as God had said, but 
Who was she ? 

(Read xvi. 1—16.) 
the custom of taking a second wife; inferior to the 
full consent. How 


s Abraham at the time? (ver. 16.) Had been 





promised to make of his seed ? 
for many years before had son at all. 
x3 

strong ; 
his wife gets impatient. 

I. IsHmarL Born. Explain 

L 

trne wife; done with first wife’s 
old wa 
living ten years in Canaan, part of the time had 
been in Egypt Had Exyptiar 


maid, she now becomes the second wife. How does 
. 


because of a famine. 


she beh » J 


ve? Probably puffed up with prid 





of the ei honour, and also because was al to 
have a child. Sarah, her mistress, resents it; tur 
upon Abraham, as if it was his fault, and rej 

him. What does he tell her to do? How did S 





t Hag 
she go? (ver. 7.) 


the servant 


r? What did Hagar do? and wher 
Who found her there ? Picture 
angry at her harsh treatment, discon- 
tented with her lot, 
wilderne 


lying near the well of water in t! 
her surprise at seeing the angel; her 











What did the angel ask her? and how dis 
told to do ? 


fricht. 


she answer? What was she t Yes; return 


to her harsh mistress, and submit to her. 


FOR 


STORIES. Tuirp SERIES. 


| of Hagar, saying 





out whenever his vessel shakes, thinking it always 
not stable 
and resident like a rock; and yet all his danger is 


a danger, that the watery pavement is 
1 himself, none at all from without; for he is, 
the waters, but fastened to 
his foundation, and hope is his 
anchor, and death is his harbour, and Christ is his 
pilot, and heaven is his country, and all the evils of 


‘dian moving upon 


a rock; faith 


poverty or affronts of tribunals and evil judges, of 
fears and sadder 


} 


apprehensions, are but like the 


loud wind mmo: from the right point 


} 


they make 
a noise, and drive faster to the harbour. And if we 
do not leave the ship and le quit 
the interest of religion and run to the securities 
of the world, cut and dissolve our 
hopes, grow impatient and hug a wave, and die in 
its embrace, we are as safe at safer, in the 
storm which God sends us, than m a calm when 
with the world.” 


f 


ap into the sea, 





our cables 


sea, 


we are befriended 


* Sermon on “ The Faith and Patience of the Saints.” 


SCHOOL AND HOME, 
No. 9. Hacar. 

promise was given her? What was her son’s name to 
be? Why so called ? 


(ver. 11). What sort of man was he to be? A wild man, 


Because God heard her affliction 


Remind of other cases where a 


-g-,lsaac (laughter), because 


living in wilderness. 


4 : 
pecial name was given—+¢ 











of ing, Sauer: or Saviour, named by 
the angel, John the Baptist, &e. What did Hagar 
call that place ? God 1 had indeed seen and sent her 
aid in trouble. 

Lessons. (1) Submission. Was she right to run 
away from hard mistress? No. Should have 


atiently submitted; besides, had brought trouble on 
ta) 
Therefore can learn 


Peter ii. 20). (2) 
1 in her trouble, and 


herself by despising mistress. 
(see 1 


how to bear troubles 
Trust. Hagar called 


was heard. Ange 





r visibly sent, but are 


iver (Ps. xxxiv. 6). 


round us to 












all a Everywhere 
God sees us l help, comfort, cheer His own 
people 

II. Isroara (Read xxi. 9—21.) 
é ls Isaae was born. Who was 
hi r must have learned her lesson 
of did Ishmael now behave ? 





is would seem to Sarah! After 
re and her son should 
What 

Was 


What a cruel insult th 





bond-woman. 
What did he do? 


o 
> F 
dc 2 


did she say to Abraham ? 


evidently accustomed to take all his troubles to God. 


What was he told to do? Now picture the scene. 
Abraham, after a sleepless nighf, up early, packing 


rn bottle of water on shoulder 
farewell, God 


loaves of bread, leather 


g last vidding her 
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speed and her child—his child too. Sending her away | 
after living thirty years in the house, how it must | 
have wrung the heart of this good gentle old man! 
No farewell from Sarah; she could not forget the 
insult to her son. So Abraham takes last long fare- 
well, and returns to the house. Where do the 
wanderers go? But hot country; water soon gone; | 
long distance between wells. Hagar, sore in spirit 
at her banishment, loses heart, wanders about; gets 
lost. She and the child must die. What does she 
do to him? (v. 16.) Who has been watching her 
all the while? Once again an angel calls to her, bids 
her fear not. Whose voice has God heard? Surely 
the boy’s faith must have rebuked her. Must have 
been taught to pray by his father. Now under the 
bushes the boy prays, and God hears. The mother 
is told to take him who shall become a great 
nation. What does God do more? She was close 
to a well ail the while. Now she sees it; and her 
life and the child’s life are saved. Can imagine her 
joy at the speedy deliverance. Whata rebuke to her 
want of faith, They now slake their thirst, fill the | 
bottle, and go on way rejoicing. 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 


' 
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THE 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER XXXV. | 










p> EXTINGUISHED. 


NE breathing form the less in | 
this world, one spirit the more 
Mx in another! So it was when | 
O\ G4 the Countess of Craigavon | 
Y&, ceased to live, and so it 
will be when we shift ‘he 
mortal and put on imwor- | 
tality. This life was over for her, and 
\Yy what of the next? Who shall say? 
CS God is Judge, His blessed Son, Saviour. 
But the transition of each soul from 
/ one state of existence to another leaves 
a strange solemnity behind. We grope 





in the night for some beacon to point whither it 
has gone, and ransack the day for memories of what 
it did, said, and believed when in the body. It is 
then that faith in the atonement of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ is most precious; then that we 
realise that without Him hope fails. 

None knew what were the Earl of Craigavon’s 
feelings when he returned alone to his castle, for | 
he spoke little, and never named the wife from whom ! 
he had parted; but all speculated upon them, and 
passed impartial judgment on her he had lost. The | 
speculations were doubtful, the judgment negative. | 
Some said he was softened, others hardened. But | 
concerning his wife, all agreed; and what they said | 


| despair. 


PENNANT 


| good nor much harm during her existence, 
| knew little of her, the poor nothing. 


Lessons. (1) Blessings often near unseen. Hagar 
felt her lot hard; turned away; water spent; yet 
God was with her, and all ended well. So often 
fancy ourselves outcast, alone, forsaken. Must not 
God loves His own. He is near; blessings 
close around. Want eye of faith to see. (2) Typical. 
Read Gal. iv. 29—31, to see how this is a picture of 
the Church and world. God’s people, children of 
Christ, descended from Sarah, persecuted by children 
of world. Both cannot be heirs together. Shall live 
together till harvest; then separation comes (Matt. 
xiii. 30, 40). Which are we—of the Church or the 
world? For God, or against Him ? 


Questions to be answered. 

1. Who was Hagar? and where did she come 
from ? 

2. What lessons may servants learn from her 
story ? 

3. How did Ishmael treat Isaac ? 

4, What was Abraham told to do? and why? 

5. What became of Hagar and Ishmael ? 

6. How is the story typical ? 


FAMILY. 


OF “FAY ARLINGTON.” 


The countess had neither done much 
The rich 
She had lived, 
apparently, to dress and embroider, to drive and 
sleep. She had never striven to improve husband or 
children, and never contradicted them. She had 
been equally passive to her dependents, receiving 
but not giving service; being neither overbearing 
nor grateful. She had lived and died like the graceful 
lobelia, diffusing neither poison nor sweet. Still, 
people said that had her surroundings been different 
she had been different. This might have been true, 
still it behoves every individual to do his best in the 
situation in which he is placed, and so to influence 
others for good. Perhaps the countess had done her 
best, none could say; but she was gone to her ac- 
count, and her fellow-sinners judged her kindly. 

Not so the earl. He still remained below, and was 
severely judged, because, having life still preserved, 


was true. 


he did not amend. His resolution concerning the 


Pennants, the vicarage, and his affairs generally, 


' seemed unchanged, and when he spoke to Mr. Tudor, 


he gave him no assurance concerning the steward- 
He meant to hold the reins of his power as 
tightly as ever, in spite of his bereavement. 

It was understood that Lord Penruddock reached 
London too late to see his mother alive, and that 
Lady Mona and her husband were either in Scotland 
or abroad when the event took place. The earl left 
his establishment in town, intending, he condescended 
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to tell Mr. Tudor, to rejoin his son there when the 
winter session began. The countess was buried in 
London; and the gossips were quite ready to say 
that this was owing to the expense which bringing 
her remains to Craigavon would have entailed. They 
were also grieved to miss the pageant of a lordly 
funeral. 

The equinoctial gales came on, and the earl was as 
busy as ever with his wrecks. 
through his m.norial sands, to watch the wreckers, 
to find out waere false lights were placed, to see 
that he had the proper tithes of his oysters and other 
fish, and to bring the spoil to the castle. He was 
resolved, he said and thought, to make his son the 
richest instead of one of the poorest noblemen in the 
principality. 

While thus engaged he did not forget the true 
light on the Esgair, nor his meeting with Caradoc 
and Daisy. Indeed he had more time to think of 
what he called his wrongs now that wife and daughter 
were far away. 

One afternoon, when the wind was rising toa gale, 
he rode to Aran Tower, put up his horse, and, having 
scanned the horizon through his telescopes, ordered 
Evan to come with him. It was nearly five o’clock 
when they took a mountain path that led away from 
tower and castle, in the direction of the Esgair. As 
the earl did not say whither he was going, Evan did 
not suspect, but limped along by his lordship’s side, 
answering questions, and trembling for what the 
next might be. 

«‘ What are they about at Monad? Is Davie Jones 
dead?” asked the earl. 

“No, my lord, he is well again; Dr. Pennant was 
euring him,” replied Evan. 

“What are they doing at Brynhafod? Where 
going ?” 

“They are preparing to leave, my lord. The 
doctor has taken a house in Penruddock, and people 
say they are all to be stopping there while they are 
looking for another farm. Mr. David Pennant is 
a’most by the head.” 

«What will they do with their stock?” 

‘“‘All the farmers in the country are willing to 


take care of stock and crop till they’re settled, my | 


lord. People are saying they ’ve offered to take the 
family in too, but nobody is knowing.” 
“What has become of that 


> 


schoolmaster, Ap 
Adam ?’ 

“He is taking turn at the Witch now, my lord. 
Nanno the Mermaid, Monad tavern bach, was seeing 
him on a broomstick the other night down there by 
the Esgair.” 

“What do you mean by ‘taking turn ?’” 

Evan’s voice sank to a whisper, as he glanced 
round, 


“They are saying, my lord, that he do dress 
as &@ man one week, and stop at Brynhafod; and 


that he do turn witch, and ride his broomstick up 


He sent scouts all | 
| Esgair, and could just see the back of the great rock 








to Cader-y-Witch the next, when he is 
the witch’s fire.” 
“We are about to put a stop to his diversions, 
Show me the shortest path to Cader-y-Witch.” 
“There’s no path, my lord. 
and rock.” 
“You must make a path, for we are going there,” 
Evan stood aghast, looking at the earl. They had 
reached the point of the hill which dominated the 


’Tis all tanglewood 


oD 
known to them as the Witch’s Chair.” 


“‘T have been so near as I was able, my lord,” said 
trembling Evan. ‘I was watching down there among 
the fuzz-bushes, when I did see Miss Daisy and the 
doctor.” 

‘Lead the way to that spot,” commanded the earl, 

They scrambled down the mountain-side, now 
holding by a stone, now by a twig, and sending 
goats, sheep, and rabbits scampering, until they 
reached Evan’s hiding-place amongst the gorse. 
This was, as we have already seen, at the entrance 
to the Esgair, or ridge of rock, and, indeed, partly 
hid it from view. 

“Now, precede me to the Cader,” said the earl. 

“The Cader, my lord! The chair where the witch 
do sit when she do light her fire, your lordship! I 
’ouldn’t be going there for a million o’ money!” 
shrieked Evan, beginning to tremble from head to 
foot. 

“You will go there with me, 


” 


continued the 
resolute earl. 

“T’m willing to mind the wrecks, and even the 
drowned men, for your lordship, ’m taking care of 
the chests and barrels as the sea throws up as if they 
were my own, I’m sacrificing my life and my time 
and my very soul, as Michael Pennant is saying, but 
I can’t be facing the witches and fairies—upon my 
very deed I can’t, my lord—and I Re 

Evan was about to add “I won't,” terror giving 
him courage, when he met the earl’s eyes for a 
moment, and paused. 

“Go, if you intend to keep your place,” said his 
“Where I can go, you may. Your risk is 





lordship. 
mine.” 

‘My lame leg couldn’t stand it, my lord. If your 
lordship ’s prepared for another world, I’m not. 
Think of his lordship your son, and don’t be risking 


of your precious life, and of mine, as is precious to 


me, Hearken how the witch is raising the wind, and 
how dark it is getting, to hinder us.” 

The wind was, indeed, rising to a hurricane, and 
the darkness was creeping on. 


“Tdiot! superstitious fool! coward!” cried the 





earl, suddenly forcing his way through a furze bush, 


while Evan fell on his knees. 

His lordship had resolved to go alone. 
his eyes on the topmost point of the Witch’s 
and having surmounted the barrier of furze, with 


He fixed 


Chair, 


many an adverse prick from that bristling enemy, 








licl 
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along the ridge. He found it less 


first than he had imagined. § 


he proceeded 
dangerous at 
wild stories had been circulated concerning it, not 





ch 





only as regarded the supernatural, but the actual im- | 


passableness of the rock, that no one ventured to 
approach it save the trio from Brynkafod; and he 
had supposed it really impracticable until he had 
discovered that Daisy scaled it. As he made his 
way, however, projecting pieces of rock and slippery 
places sadly impeded it, and nothing but the energy 
of hatred and avarice could have induced him to 
But he was thinking not only of himself, 
but his son. He had resolved to find out this secret, 
in the interest of Lord Penruddock, and, as he 
put it, the world at large, for was it not for the 
benefit of mankind to unmask pretended witchcraft ? 
he asked. And were the wreckers farther down the 
coast to possess the spoil that should be his? The 
Lord of Craigavon, like many another, could so far 


pursue it, 


deceive himself as to transform his vices into virtues. 
As he neared the chair, the top of the ridge was so 
narrow and pointed that he was compelled to crawl 


trusting in God to keepthem sure. The earl did not 
think of this, when, with a resolution that would 
have made him a hero ina righteous cause, he 
managed to unfasten the supports, and to leave the 
lantern swaying in the wind. Did he wish to ex- 
tinguish the light? As the wind rose higher and 
higher he began to feel his own footing insecure, and 
had to hold by these very supports, still rooted in the 
Cader. With great difficulty and personal risk he 
succeeded in taking down the lantern. He knew 


that he was safe from observation of man, and gave 


no thought to the Omniscient Eye then watching 
him. 
“She shall neither marry nor defraud him!” he 


muttered, thinking of Daisy and his son, 


He rested the beacon on the rock, for it was heavy, 


and holding it firmly with one hand, while he grasped 


along on hands and knees, clinging to the stones and | 


lichens that he met with. However, he triumphed 
at last, and was at the back of the Cader. He stood 
awhile, to take breath, behind this curious stronghold 
of Nature. 
be alight on the other side, and what he 
there? He neither believed in witch nor fairy, yet, 
in spite of his indomitable will, he trembled slightly 


should see 


He asked himself whether the fire would | 


the iron stay with the other, surveyed the darkening 
storm-bound coast. The ship was certainly weather- 
ing the gale, and getting off the quicksands, Letting 
go the beacon, he gave it a mighty kick, and sent it 
headlong into the waves below. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE CANWYLL CORFF. 
Wuar Evan said concerning the plans of the Bryn- 
hafod family was true. While he and the earl were 


discussing them, Daisy was on her way from the town 


of Penruddock, where Caradoc had actually taken a 


. | 
as he stole cautiously round the huge back of the 


g 
chair, and peeped at the front. There was Caradoc’s 


beacon, blazing in mid-air beneath its protecting 
canopy of stone. The young man had been before h 
and lighted it. The astonished earl went cautiously to 
the front, and began to examine the simple structure. 
His brow darkened, and his hands clenched as he did 
so, ‘Only this!” he muttered, as he walked round 
and round the huge lantern, now looking at one 
fastening, now another, then seeking to open it, and 
peer within. But the clasp had been subtilely made, 
and he failed to unclose it. Here, then, was the 
witch’s fire without the witch; here the light that 
had puzzled and terrified the wise and ignorant. He 
had expected to be there early enough to meet the 
kindler, he only saw the contrivance. The thought 
was forced upon him that a lighthouse on that 


im, 


spot 
but, 
that 
this was how he had been deprived of his manorial 
rights. He looked from the beacon to the sea, 
There was a ship struggling with the wind not far 


would benefit sailors for generations to come; 
alas! he crushed it down with the reflection 


2 
from the quicksands, and there were other vessels on 
the horizon, dimly visible in the lurid autumnal twi- 
light. 
the Esgair, urged on by the riotous equinoctial cales. 


The sea was beginning to storm the base of 


The earl again turned to the beacon, and began to 
handle its stays. 
80 in faith, laying their foundations in the rock, and 


Those who had fixed them had done 


small house, to serve as shelter while his father con- 
tinued obstinate and undecided concerning his future 


abode. Daisy was a capital horsewoman, and accus- 
tomed to ride alone. She was equally fearless by 


night as by day, and nothing delighted her more than 
a scamper over the mountain-side in a high wind. 
Caradoc had promised to come and meet her when he 
had seen a patient or so, and lighted his beacon, so 
she felt doubly secure as the evening advanced. 

She had been over the new house with a view to 


furnishing it, and as she rode briskly homewards by 


the hilly road that separated Penruddock from the 
hamlet of Craigavon—a distance of six miles—she 
as the evening 
came on, heedless of approaching darkness. She had 
done her best to show a cheerful face at home, but 
when alone her spirits sometimes sank, Nothing 
depressed her so much as the dread of separation 
from Caradoc, who seemed resolved not to relinquish 
certainty for uncertainty, at least so he put it. The 
Master, also, had announced his determinatien no 
longer to be a burden to his friends, telling Daisy, 
secretly, that he should remain about the coast, to 
watch the beacon little 
imagined, as she pondered these matters, what had 


thought over the impending changes, 


and the wreckers. She 

even then happened to her beloved light. 
When she reached the point at the top of the hill, 

where Caradoc had promised to meet her, she reined 


in her horse, and waited awhile. Beneath her lay, 








: 
| 
| 
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far-stretching into the sea, on the left, the castle ; on 
the right, the Esgair; and midway, the tower above 


the Aran frowned over both. Mountain paths led | 
from all these to the rutty road she had reached, and , 


her eyes pierced the gathering obscurity to follow the 
one from the Esgair, in the hope of seeing Caradoc 
ascend it. But he did not appear. Had he been at 
hand he must have seen her, for her own figure and 
that of her horse stood out in well-defiued shadow 
upon the mountain. 

“He has missed me, and we must brave the wind 
alone,” she said, patting her horse as she turned his 
head to the left. 

The horse knew his way, and descended the hill in 
safety until they reached a cross-road that led on 
the left to the castle, on the right to the farm. It 


was dark, but the sure-footed and sagacious beast | 


feared night as little as his mistress. He had taken 
the way to the farm, when Daisy, glancing down the 
other road, thought she saw a light moving towards 
it from the direction of the cliffs, 


“It is the canwyll corf. I will meet it!” she. 


cried, and turned the somewhat unwilling animal 
the other way. 

Riding as quickly as she could .down the castle 
road, she reached a gate that led to the downs. It 
was open, and she urged her horse through it. What 
with the darkness and wind they had both much 
difficulty in taking up and maintaining a position 
beneath the hedge that flanked the gate. She saw 
the light she believed she had often seen before 
making towards her, and it must be confessed that, 
in spite of her courage, she trembled. 

“‘Carad says it is only a jack-o’-lantern. If it 
were supernatural the horse would shake, all animals 
do when the fairies come,” she murmured, patting 
hers. 

The light came steadily on. 

‘Tt must be visible from the sea to all ships that 
have not passed the Esgair,” she thought; “it 
might lure them to destruction, and probably has. 
Why am I frightened when it is only a vapour? I 
wonder the wind doesn’t put it out.” 

As it drew nearer and nearer, her horse pricked 
his ears, and neighed. 

“Thou art not terrified, at least, Pen, or thou 
wouldst not neigh !” she added, stroking him. 

But the fitful fire wavered and retreated, as if 
startled by the sound. She was also startled, for 
she fancied she perceived that some large dark body 
retreated with it. After awhile, however, it advanced 
again, and as it approached, she was convinced that 
some object, either corporeal or ghostly, accompanied 
it. She stroked her horse, and whispered to him to 
be quiet. He knew her well, and understood her, for 
she had made of him a friend and intelligent com- 
panion by kind treatment and gentle management. 
Every one who likes may make a confidential friend 
of horse or dog. Pen stood still as a warrior’s steed, 


while Daisy had enough to do to keep her hat secure 
from the riotous wind, which had already loosened 
her long fair hair. Happily, the gale kept off the 
rain, and she feared the wind as little as the wind 
feared her. So she and Pen stood their ground 
beneath the hedge which she knew to be thick and 
sheltering. On and on came the canwyll corf, now 
pausing and seeming to flicker, now advancing un. 
steadily, As her sight accustomed itself to the 
gloom she beeame assured that it was followed by a 
huge figure of some sort, and she trembled in spite 
of herself; but not so the horse, he pricked his 
ears and turned his head towards it. 

“Softly, Pen! quietly, good horse!” whispered 
Daisy. 

Although she was, as we have said, fearless, she 
was not quite free from the superstitions of the 
country, and that of the corpse-candle as the pre- 
cursor of death terrified -her somewhat, in spite of 
Ap Adam’s and Caradoc’s arguments against it. 
Still she kept her seat bravely until the wandering 
light actually came nearly close to where she was; 
when she felt ready to fall from her horse from 
terror. She distinctly saw the figure of a man on 
horseback, and the candle, or whatever it might be, 
appeared to be fastened to the horse’s head. By 
some uncontrollable impulse Pen neighed again. A 
deep voice sounded, and the phantom horse seemed 


about to bear the terrible light away. But Daisy 
, uttered a shrill cry, and arrested them. She had 


recognised the voice. For a moment the light fell 
on her, and a hand suddenly moved the lantern that 
contained this much-dreaded candle, and darkness 
succeeded. The horsenaan, whether phantom or sub- 
stance, was about to pass Daisy and the gate, when 
she suddenly turned Pen round, and impeded the 
way. She recovered courage and voice sufficient to 
exclaim, authoritatively, “Stop, you shall not pass 
till the light is put out!” She was conscious that it 
was a dark lantern, and only turned. 

““Who are you who dare to stop the way? Let me 
pass,” returned the voice, and the speaker urged his 
horse against Daisy’s, hurtling both steed and rider, 
but not discomposing them. 

“I am the waif saved from the: ship wrecked by 
means of your false light,” she replied, boldly. 

“T know you; you are the witch of the Esgair,” 
cried the dark rider, again striving to push his way. 

“ And I know you, my lord; you are the Earl of 
Craigavon,” she replied, dauntlessly, holding the pass. 

“Witch! sorceress! I will denounce you to the 
world!” 

“Lordly wrecker, and cruel miser, God shall de- 
nounce you!” 

Truth was revealed there in the darkness. The 
shipwrecked had discovered one of the lights so 
long emplezed to lure seafarers to their ocean grave, 
and the lord of the castle and the manor used it for 
his greed. 
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light kindled her face for a moment as she bent 
| towards it, then the wind instantly blew it out. 


“Witch, let me pass!” growled the earl, after a 


ause. 
: “Not till you have extinguished the light,” replied | The earl had a whip in his hand, which he raised 
the brave girl. | with intent to strike her, but she reined back her 

“ Your witch’s fire is put out, and will never burn horse almost into the hedge, and so avoided the blow. 
again,” he returned, savagely. ‘“ Mine only lights | “ Pass on, my lord,” she cried, waving the offend- 
me over the cliffs.” ing hand towards the gate. 

“True light and false, my lord. The beacon sayves,| ‘Curse you for a witch!” exclaimed he. 
the corpse-candle destroys. Beware lest it foretell) “ And may God forgive you, not only for your 
evil for yourself. I am told that such a light was | curse, but for all your evil actions,” she replied. 
seen before the ship sank that bore my parents and | The earl remained a moment uncertain, muttering 
me; they were drowned, I was, perhaps, saved to | words which the wind carried off, and which did not 
avenge them.” | reach Daisy. Remembering their encounter on the 

“Girl, you shall never marry my son!” cliff, however, she thought it possible that he might 


“Your son, my lord; I would not wed your son, | dismount and obstruct her passage in turn, and she 
even if I loved him. That is not the retribution | resolved accordingly. He was, indeed, preparing to 
prepared for you. Were he fairer than lilies and , dismount, although she could not see him for the 
purer than refined gold I would not have him.” | darkness, She stooped over her horse, and whispered, 

The passionate scorn of Daisy’s voice must have | “ Now Pen, up the down, thou knowest the way!” 
told on the earl, for his, usually cool and hard, and gave him the rein, just as the earl had one foot 


changed. on the ground the other in his stirrup. 
“Not have him! There is not a lady in the land; The wind was blowing a hurricane, but the horse 
who would not marry Lord Penruddock.” | breasted it at once, although it blew in his and his 


“May-be I ama lady born, and I would not, my | rider’s face. He set off at a gallop, only slightly 
lord. Let that fear sleep for ever. And the beacon | guided by Daisy, whose hat had fallen, and whose 
on the Esgair is not mine, but my brother Carad’s, | habit swelled in the gale. The discomfited earl 
who has saved as many lives as the false fires have | glanced after them through the night, and re-mounted, 
lost. He is a man, and will face the world now that | resolving on bitter revenge. While the one trusted 
we know what the jack-o’-lantern is! A lantern | to equine sagacity on the wild mountain, midway of 
after all! Put it out, my lord, and pass; or let me which stood the farm, and the other in the rocky 
extinguish it.” road leading to the promontory on which was seated 

While they had been talking the earl’s horse had | the castle, signals of distress reached them from the 
moved towards Daisy’s, and their heads touched. sea, and each felt sure that some hapless ship must 
Daisy leaned over her saddle, stretched out her arm have struck upon the quicksands. The light on the 
towards the lantern, and, before the earl could pre-  Esgair was put out—the canwyll corff had succeeded 
vent it, turned it round, and unfastened it. The _ it! (To be continued.) 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 
IV._THE CROWN OF HOLINESS —II. 


BY THE REV. JAMES SPENCE, D.D. 


SHE Consummation: “The end ever- | we cannot fully understand now. Without holi- 
lasting life,” that for which holiness | ness “no man shall see the Lord” (Heb. xii. 14). 
is begun in the soul, the issue for | “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
which the perfecting of it has been | God” (Matt. v.8). “Now we see through a glass 
one continued preparation in the | darkly, but then face to face” (1 Cor. xiii. 12). 
character. “God hath from the beginning chosen | Here we have but dispersed rays, scattered beams 
you to salvation threugh sanctification of the | of heavenly light, by which to see; but hereafter 
Spirit and belief of the truth: whereunto He | the rays will be united, perfect, and full. We shall 
called you by our gospel, to the obtaining of the | see Him as He is; Jesus Christ our Saviour will 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (2 Thess. ii. 13,14). | be the manifested Deity whom every eye shall see. 
In the life everlasting, which is thus the issue and | Pregnant and suggestive, as spiritually understood, 
crown of holiness, there are various elements | was the desire of the Greeks expressed to Philip, 
essential to it demanding consideration. “ Sir, we would see Jesus ” (St. John xii. 21). But 

1. There is sight—the vision of Ged. Faith | what was the sight of Him, in the days of His 
will be exchanged for sight in many ways which | flesh, even to those who saw His glory, compared 
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with what the sight of Him will be in the home 
of resplendence and perfection hereafter? The 
*olorified eye” will then look upon His glory, 
and apprehend and appreciate it as it never 
could before. And in the vision of God will be 
included all the glorified objects which heaven 
contains. The grandeur, beauty, perfection, and 
glory, to be contemplated then, surpass all our 
conception now. How much is the eye the instru- 
ment of enjoyment, elevation, and blessing to us 
on earth; but what will it be hereafter, when we 
see the glory of Christ, and by perfect meetness 
and absorbing love are prepared to appreciate it! 

But the sight which is enjoyed in heaven will be 
intellectual and mental, as truly as corporeal of the 
spiritual body, and with an expansiveness as mar- 
vellous. It is the sight by which we can approach 
the inaccessible light, by which we can sce Him 
that is invisible, the knowledge peculiar to heaven 
when “ we shall know even as also we are known.” 
There will be a continual discovery of God, in the 
unfolding revelations of Christ, and the principal 
exercise and felicity of the soul in heaven will be 
the admission or absorption, and the reflection of 
the rays of His glory. 

2. Another element in this life is similarity or 
likeness to Christ. ‘ We shall be like Him, for 
we shall see Him as He is” (1 John iii. 2). This 
resemblance, therefore, is in some sense the result 
of the vision. Even on earth, “beholding as ina 
glass the glory of the Lord we are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory.” And if this 
is the influence of communion with Him in time, 
and of contemplation by faith now, what must it 
be in heaven, where the eye is glorified, the atmes- 
phere unclouded, and the vision perfect ? 

This similarity or likeness will be twofold— 
sensible and spiritual. We are distinctly assured 
that the Lord Jesus Christ will change our vile 
body, the body of our humiliation, “that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body ” (Philipp. 
iii. 21). “As we have borne the image of the 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” ‘When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with Him in 
glory” (Col. iii. 4). How marvellous, then, this 
change! St. Jobn tells us, regarding the personal 
manifestation of Christ, in the Apocalypse, “with 
His countenance as the sun shining in its strength,” 
it was so transcendentally glorious that, when he 
saw Him he “fell at His feet as dead.” But all the 
saints will by-and-by be like Him; then will be “the 
manifestation of the sons of God” for “which the 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth”’ (Rom. 
viii. 19). How glorious and admirable the design, to 
transform men, and make them thus like Christ! 
“Were the dust of the earth turned into stars in 
the firmament; were the most stupendous poetical 
transformations assured realities, what could equal 





the 
chang 
In many things we cannot possibly become like 
God. He is the infinite creator, all-wise, almighty, 
supreme ; we shall be ever His finite creatures, 
But we shall see Him with a divine intuition, 
belonging to our new nature when it is perfected; 
purity, love, and every grace, will be then in our 
finite nature even as they are in His infinite and 
ineffable being. Our likeness to Him shall be in 
respect of all those moral excellences which con- 
stitute His perfection. One spirit, one pulse, one 
principle, coming from Him at first, and pervading 
all His disciples, will rise up again to Him, so that 
their moral completeness will be in Him for ever. 
This is the end—immertal perfection!—to be like 

Christ, and to be with Him, world without end. 
«3. A further element of this everlasting life 
“As for me, I will behold Thy 


reatness and the wonder of this mighty 


eP” 


og 
t=) 


is satisfaction. 
face in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake with Thy likeness” (Ps. xvii. 15). The 
sight of the Divine glory is transforming, the in- 
fluence of the transformation is satisfying. What 
is this satisfaction? Who can analyse or estimate 
its component parts? No one on earth; “for eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the thing which God hath 
prepared” for His saints in heaven. It is the 
rest of the soul in Him, the rest of the intellect 
in His truth, the rest of the heart in His love, 
the rest of the conscience in His will, the rest of 
the imagination in His fulness of goodness and 
beauty, the joyful rest of the whole being in Him- 
self. This is the rest that remaineth for the people 
of God. Eternal serenity! with nothing to inter- 
rupt felicity or disturb peace any more; every want 
supplied, every desire gratified, every prospect 
Eternal security! with no foe to harass, 
no difficulty to surmount, no conflict to wage any 
more for ever. ternal vision begets in the 
heavenly saints eternal likeness. They at once 
behold and partake of His glory, “that their joy 
may be full.” Our idea of the fulness of the 
blessedness of heaven is aided, when we compare 
it with what is said of the consolations and joys 
of religion in this life. Even here, amidst the 
imperfections and entanglements of this world we 
have “ strong consolations ” (Heb. vi. 17), “fulness 
of joy ” (St. John xv. 11), “a joy unspeakable and 
full of glory” (1 Peter i. 8), ‘‘the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding ”’ (Philipp. iv. 7). 
Then what will this blessedness be hereafter, in 
the world into which there “cannot enter anything 
that defileth,” and where everlasting joy is upon 
the heads and in the hearts of all who dwell therein! 
Wondrous declaration, that whem you stand before 
God, and see what has been done for you, you shall 
be “satisfied,” though never satisfied before. Oh! 
word that has been wandering solitary and without 


realised. 
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(Drawn by FRANK DICKSEE.) 


‘* He cut our names upon a tree, 
And said that we should stand— 
When he came back to me— 
And read them hand in hand.” 


“TWO NAMES ON A TREE.”—#. 319. 
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a cag RSet 
a habitation ever since the world began, and the 
morning stars sang together for joy! Has there 
ever been a human creature that could stand on 
earth, while clothed in the flesh, and say, “I am 
satisfied ?”—sufficiently filled, filled full, filled up in 
every part! When God’s work is complete we shall 


stand before Him; and with the bright ideal and 
glorified conception of heavenly aspirations upon 
us, looking up to God, and back to ourselves, we 


| shall say, each one for himself, and all in mighty 


choral swell,-‘I am satisfied!” This is the crown 


of holiness for ever! 


TWO NAMES ON A TREE. 


4 


I walked three springs ago, 
GF And there was one who went with me, 
A friend I used to know; 
He said that in a few short days 
He should be called to fight, 
Away from me, in busy ways, 
To make his fortune bright. 


ETWEEN the old wood and the sea 


He cut our names upon a tree, 
And said that we should stand, 
When he came back again to me, 
And read them hand in hand; 
And when we met to say farewell, 
And kiss out in the rain, 
He whispered what I might not tell 
Till he came back again. 


Spring buds grew into summer bloom, 
And flowers were round the tree; 

I knew not anything of gloom, 
I scarce could happier be ; 

But autumn came, and came again, 
And changed to winter strife, 

And I have drunk the last sweet drain 
From out the cup of life. 


I tried to think him in the right, 
But scorn came up instead— 
How should I know that in the fight 
My love had long been dead ? 
And now, alas! I can but plead 
That strength may come to me, 
That I may only once more read 
The two names on the tree. 
Guy Rosiyrn. 








NELLY’S 

BY In €. 
CHAPTER I. 

MOST precocious young gentleman was 

Stumps, of Lamb Court, for though se 

diminutive in stature as to justify the 

name his companions had bestowed upon 





him (and which had been gradually 
contracted from Stumpy to Stumps), he yet possessed 
as much knowledge of the world, and as ready an 
acquaintance with its tricks and dodges, its shams 
and counterfeits, as many who have lived six times 
aslong. Nay, there are multitudes who never gain 
one-fourth part of the insight into life—at least, in 
one of its phases—with which Stumps was gifted. 

It was in the hard school of experience that he 
had acquired his knowledge ; not by any royal road, 
but by the help of cuffs and blows, harsh words, and 
harsher deeds, For Stumps, though an only child, 
steered clear of the danger which so often threatens 
only children—of being spoiled by their parents. 
He certainly had not to complain of too great an 
excess of tenderness on the part of his, but, on the 
contrary, found himself brought up by them with an 
almost Spartan-like severity. 

That is, as lone as they brought him up at all; 
but he had long since been cast entirely upon his own 


SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL, 


CHAMPION, 


” “ HUGH’S HEROISM,” ETC. 

resources, doubtless from far-seeing motives on their 
part, with a view to teaching him the grand lesson 
of self-dependence—of training and disciplining him 
early to take his part in the battle of life. 

Thus Stumps, forced to use his wits, and to look 
to no one but himself, had found those wits sharpened 
by the necessity of obtaining as best he could where- 
withal to allay the pangs of hunger, and the urgent 
craving for food which so often came upon him. 
Little wonder that he was so precocious, so skilled in 
cunning and sharpness, so versed in the ways of the 
world, or rather of his world, which was one of harsh 


| words and hasty blows, dirt and wretchedness, want 


and poverty, too often drunkenness and dishonesty. 
Poor Stumps! his young life had not dawned very 
brightly. 

As to his precise age, that was doubtful, for though 
his thin sharp features had none of the roundness of 
childhood, nor his keen, quick, sometimes suspicious 
eyes, the trusting confiding look that usually belongs 
to tender years, his small stature, and puny frame, 
seemed to proclaim him not more than seven years 
of 


and he was generally considered by the neighbours 


His face, however, looked much older, 


ace, 


to be about nine, though he himself existed in a 
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state of profound uncertainty as to the exact length | The only attentions he was accustomed to receive 
of time he had been a member of society, and would | from them were cuffs and blows, if they happened to 
sometimes declare himself six, sometimes ten, with a | stumble upon him when staggering back to their 
proud sense of being able, owing to his small frame wretched home in a state of intoxication, which would 
and old face, to pass off for either age. | often happen late at night, when he had fallen into a 
Stumps resided in London. Lamb Court was the | sound sleep, stretched on the floor, which was his only 
name of the alley in which he lived—a singularly in- | bed, and from which he would be aroused by sundry 
appropriate designation, so far as the character of , kicks and commands to “ Get out of there, and make 
the inmates was concerned, as they were anything , himself scarce.” Then he would roll himself off to 
but lamb-like. A wretched place it was—so narrow | some more distant corner of the room, taking but 
that any one walking up the centre might touch the | little notice of what was of such frequent occurrence, 
houses on either side by stretching out his arms—so | and, treating it all with supreme indifference, he 
hot and stifling in summer that it seemed a wonder | would soon be fast asleep again. 
the inhabitants could find air enough to support life ; For, being a man of the world, he had learnt the 
so dark in winter that the day seemed only to last a | folly of taking things too much to heart; the wisdom 
few hours. As to the dirt and odours which pre- | of “ putting up” with what cannot be avoided; and, 
vailed there, the less said about them the better. | like a little philosopher, he stoically endured the dis- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The only ornamentation the court indulged in was 
a series of lines stretched across from house to house, | 
upon which were hung rags of various colours, and | 
in various stages of falling to pieces; but these rags 
represented the stock of clean linen of the residents | 
in Lamb Court; and, apparently, these under-gar- | 
ments, as well as the upper ones, which sometimes 
hung there—also to dry—had been formed with a 
view to the ventilation which had been denied them 
in their dwellings, so airily were these former con- 
structed, so numerous were the rents and gaps in 
them, so unlikely it seemed that they would exclude 
too carefully either wind or daylight. 

As to Stumps, if his costume could not be de- 
seribed as fashionable, it was at least unique, or rather 
would have seemed so to any West-end tailor. In 
Lamb Court, however, it excited no particular 
comment. 

Boots he despised, apparently ; though he seemed 
to think it well to let his feet rival as far as possible 
the hue of well-polished leather; certainly they did 
not attract attention by their dazzling whiteness. 
Neither did his face, but that was more mottled- 
looking, allowing bits of the natural skin to show 
here and there through the coating of dirt upon it. 
But to describe his upper garments. They consisted 
of a nondescript article, looking like a skirt or frock, 
which hung in fringed tatters round him, whilst 
above it he sported a coat, apparently originally in- 
tended for a man, and of such ample dimensions that 
the tails hung down nearly to the hem cf his skirt, 
whilst it was only by continually shrugging his 
shoulders and keeping a watchful eye upon himself 
that he escaped losing it altogether, so decided an 
inclination it showed to fall off. This seemed to be 
about the extent of his wardrobe, for it was long 
since he had been seen in any other costume. 

But the singularity of his attire by no means | 
affected his spirits; neither did the treatment of his 
parents, who, seeming almost to ignore his existence, 
left him to provide for himself, whilst they spent all 
they earned upon drink. 








| comforts of his life, seeming to have wisely resolved 


to make the best of it; and apparently, though it 
may strike us as strange, he found it no bad thing, 


| judging by the broad grin which generally was to be 


seen upon his face, and the capers and antics in which 
he indulged sometimes, seemingly only restrained 


| from greater demonstrations by the fear of losing 


his capacious coat. 

There certainly was one virtue in that coat—he 
need have no fears of ever outgrowing it; and looked 
at in that light it was most valuable, as it might 
serve him for his lifetime, if only it did not go the 
way of most things in Lamb Court—fall to pieces, 

(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

122. Our Blessed Lord is mentioned in John xiii, 
26 as having given a sop to Judas: with what 
Eastern custom was this associated ? 

123. Quote a passage from the Old Testament 
which implies that there were regular schools for 
instruction in music ? 

124. What does Our Lord say is to be the end 
and aim of all our endeavours in this life ? 

125. On what occasion was it that Moses desired 
God to blot out his name from the Book of Life 
rather than that the Israelites should suffer God's 
displeasure ? 

126. Who is recorded in the New Testament as 
expressing a similar desire ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 288. 

112. When the Ark of God was brought from the 
house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem (1 Chron. xvi. 7). 

113. “No foot of man shall pass through it, nor 
foot of beast shall pass through it, neither shall it 
be inhabited forty years” (Ezek. xxix. 11). 

114, Mid-day (Acts xxvi, 13). 

115. “Two and twenty thousand oxen, and an 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep” (1 Kings 
viii. 63). 
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(Drawn by CAROLINE SLADER.) 


“OH, THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE!” 
(EX 


5 
M 71 HROUGH the shimmering Indian creeper, | Flew a bird from gilded prison, 
uJ \ Tinted with red summer-gold, 


Perched upon her fingers white, 
Crept soft Zephyr, gently sighing, Nestled coy, yet in his kisses 
“ Maiden fair, the world is lying, Cooed he sadly, “‘ Maiden, this is, 
Spite of sun-rays, all a-cold!” Spite of noontide, only night.” 
645 
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Stole the perfume up of roses, 
Sickly doth their incense rise ; 
Said the maid, “‘ My heart is weary, 
And the world is very dreary, 

In its smiles are only sighs. 


“Bird, O bird, had I but pinions, | 
I would flee away and rest | 
Where pure Eden-winds are blowing, | 


And celestial flowers are glowing 
In the gardens of the blest. 


“ Bird, O bird, that nigh to heaven 
Didst in far-off countries soar, 
Hast thou seen the golden hinges, 
Hast thou seen the jewelled fringes, 

Of the pearl inlaiden door ? | 








** Hast thou heard the lost earth-voices 
In the quire seraphic ring ; 
Heard the note of praise and wonder, 
As of waters, as of thunder, 
Glorifying Christ the King ? 


* Hast thou seen the Heavenly Shepherd 
Walking in the cool of day, 
With His chosen gathered round Him, 
Who through tribulation found Him, 
All their tears now wiped away?” 


And the bird cooed sweet and sweeter, 
Upward turned its gentle eyes, 
And the maiden’s heart grew lighter, 
And her dreaming eyes waxed brighter, 
With the thoughts of Paradise. 
JULIA GODDARD. 








GOLD IN 


THE SKY. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIIT.—EXPLANATIONS. 
WONDER what can have happened to 
bring such a change over him!” said 
Naomi. ‘ But, Gwendoline, let us all try 
what we can do with them to-morrow; 
since this quarrel of theirs we have not 
often had them both together, but now 
they have both promised to come, and : 

they are both coming in the evening—probably each | 

thinking the other is coming in the afternoon—and |; 
we will insist on their making friends before they | 
leave the church.” 

“We will do so,” said Gwendoline, absently. 

“Most absurd, this state of things!” said the 
Doctor, returning tothe room. ‘“ Making an absolute 
difficulty about meeting his brother. Just fancy what | 
pleasant meais they must have alone together at | 
home! Rather they than I; and rather a dinner of 
herbs eaten in peace!” 

“ Oh, it cannot be anything very serious,” remarked 
Naomi, “but whatever it be, we have been deter- 
mining that they shall make it up to-morrow.” 

“The best thing you can do,” said the Doctor, with 
a touch of sarcasm in his voice, adding, “if they were | 
my boys I would give them such a good whipping, 
they would be all the better for it.” 

All day oa the 24th the work was going on of 
carrying wreaths and strings of decorations, of fir, 
yew, holly, and ivy, into the church, where they 








were twisted and twined about pillars and galleries, | 


and much emulation, and pricking of fingers, went on 


during the business. There was a temporary lull in | 
the proceedings during luncheon-time, and then a | 
party of the young ladies latest in returning to the | 


church met Cyril Egerton on horseback. 
He reined in his horse, as he was reminded by a 


chorus to “be sure and not forget to come and 
assist in the final preparations that evening; and, 
above all, not to be late.” 

Cyril returned a gay cmiling answer ; and then the 
next question which followed was, if he knew where 
his brother was, and whether there was any danger 
or probability of his forgetting the appointment, or 
of arriving late for it. 

“TI know nothing of Claude,” he said, abruptly, 
and, with a change from his gay manner to a gloomy 
one, “he does not favour me with too many con- 
fidences; we each have our own affairs to attend to. 
I have not seen him since breakfast-time. By-the- 
bye, I remember now, he was unusually communicative 
this morning—he was talking about some money, 
he was going to the bank this afternoon to get it, 
and some lucky person was going to receive it, but 
what the money was for, and who was to get it, upon 
my word I have not the faintest recollection of at 
this moment; but I do remember he said he was 
going to ride somewhere with it this afternoon, and 
that he remarked he should be home to dinner. 
“Hallo, Sawyers!” he suddenly added, perceiving 
that the under-gamekeeper and another man were 
standing by, “what do you want? Did you hear 
where Mr. Egerton was going to-day ?” 

Jem Sawyers and another man had stopped, ap- 
parently as if anxious not to obtrude themselves 
by pushing past the group of the horse, rider, and 
young ladies, who blocked up the Jane. Jem Saw- 
yers touched his cap, and, with some surprise at the 
sudden way in which he was addressed, muttered, 
“Me, sir? I don’t know, I'm sure, sir.” 

“ What did you want with me?” 

“Nothing, sir; we was just waiting till we could 
get by without inconveniencing you.” 
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* Pass now, and go!” and Cyril moved his horse 
slightly, so as to admit of the two men passing 
“Stay,” he cried, 
are you 


between himself and the hedge. 
when they had just passed, 
going ?” 

“Mr. Merton, sir, he sent me after some car- 
tridges.” 


* where 


‘** Merton is out for the day.” 

“Yes, sir; but before he went he left particular 
word with me that I was to fetch them some time 
during the day.” 

“Had Mr. Egerton left home when you were 
there?” 

“ No,sir.* 

«All right, you can go.” 

“There, now you know all I have to tell you,” he 
continued, when the men were on their way towards 
the town, “but you know more about Claude’s affairs 
than Ido. He never told me he was going to help 
decorate the church, but I should not be a bit sur- 
prised if he were to forget all about it. He will 
come home with all his thoughts occupied with a 
smoky chimney, or something of the kind, that he 
has discovered in one of the cottages, and then he 
will sit all the evening drawing sketches of model 
chimneys of his own invention which will cure the 
ill, and about two hours after bed-time he will 
recollect that he ought to have been helping you 
with the decorations.” 

‘** But we may rely on you?” 

“TI will be there; and my help, such as it is, you 
shall have. 
this world who has succeeded in pleasing everybody.” 
And with a bright smile, which travelled so success- 


I have every desire to be the first in 


fully round the little circle that each young lady 
took it exclusively to herself, he lifted his hat, and 
rode away. 

Cyril was unquestionably very handsome, and he 
rode well, after the fashion in which those alone can 
ride who have ridden constantly since infancy; he 
looked especially well on horseback ; and the memory 
of his parting look and smile stayed with them. 

His mare was a splendid spirited animal, requiring 
careful attention, good riding, and a trained hand ; 
and as Cyril Egerton passed on his way, more than 
one pedestrian, driver, and rider, bestowed admiring 
glances both at the thoroughbred and at the hand 
which managed her. 

The young ladies, as they continued their progress 
to the church, conversed about the brothers, and the 
fact of the quarrel between them was not unmentioned; 
and it was the general opinion that if any disagree- 
ment had arisen between them it was at all events 
not Mr. Cyril’s fault, he was so good-tempered and 
sunny that any one must be determined indeed to 
Probably Mr. Egerton 
was envious of his younger brother’s popularity, and 
jealous of his good looks. Mr. Egerton’s face was 
pleasant enough, but he was nowhere if you began 


quarrel to dispute with him. 





to compare him with his brother. The young ladies, 
therefore, went to their occupation, believing Cyril 
to be the injured party, and thinking, with mingled 
pleasure, of his farewell smile, which had been 
directed to them in particular, and of his coming 
amongst them during that evening. 

That part of the road where they had all met was 
once more quiet and deserted, for the girls had gone 
on, to disappear into the silent church, and the rider 
had gone on, to disappear into an unseen shadow. 

Soon after thin white feathery snow-flakes came 
fluttering down, just as they had fallen on the morn- 
ing of Claude’s birthday and the tenants’ dinner, 
but then they had turned to nothing, and had been 

seen till this afternoon. At first they 
seemed to be more a suggestion of coming snow 
than of anything serious enough to hurry and avoid 
as yet. Cyril pushed on, intent on carrying out the 
object of his ride, but there was plenty of time, and, 
in spite ef the feathery snow-flakes, he kept ahead at 
His business accomplished, 


no more 


his gentle even trot. 
and once more in the homeward road, he urged his 
mare to a sharper pace, for the snow-flakes were 
falling thicker and in a more business-like manner. 
Already there was a thin white sheet laid over all 
around and everywhere—very slight, but sufficient 
to cover everything, and to change the colour of the 
landscape. All at once, at a turn in the lane, just as 
the dusk was creeping in, and making objects un- 
certain, in spite of the white coating, he came face 
to face with his brother. 

Claude was also on horseback, but his face was 
turned away from home, for his errand was yet to 
be done. It was just at the cross-roads, and they 
pulled up and accosted one another with a cer- 
tain ungraciousness, mixed with pleasure, at seeing 
any one on that deserted cheerless road. 

Something was said about the probability of the 
snow-storm increasing, and then something was said 
about the engagement at the church that evening, 
but it was not pleasantly spoken on either side, and 
almost before they understood how it had arisen, 
the subject of Gwendoline was brought up between 
them. 

In another moment the black looks, now, alas, so 
common, had been exchanged to hot angry words, 
and the long pent-up storm between them broke 
loose with a terrible strength, with added bitterness 
for the time which it had been stayed. 

Three farm-labourers just then passed by them, 
along the the 
brothers were too occupied to notice them as they 
went by, but with nudges and winks they remarked 
to one another, that “the young squire and his 
brother were a-going it, and no mistake!” They 
looked back once or twice at them, but each time 
that they looked there was apparently no change in 
they passed out of 


road which crossed their roads; 


tkeir positions or intentions, and 
sight whilst the quarrel was yet at its height. 
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For a time each was too hot, angry, and blinded, to 
heed the exact drift of the other’s words; but such 
plain speaking could not of course long continue with- 
out the real state of things coming to light, and the 
truth being reached. But so firmly convinced and 
perfectly certain had each been that Gwendoline 
Majendie was privately engaged to the other, and 
that for reasons of their own they had continued to 
hold it a secret, that for a time neither could believe 
or understand that their mistake had been identical. 

And a silence, broken by abrupt words and un- 
finished sentences, followed the revelation. 
had come about was-now the most mysterious thing. 

“Do you mean to tell me, positively, you have all 
this while thought that Gwendoline was engaged to 
me?” said Cyril, at length. 

“Of course I did, everything seemed to point to 
that end. Everything that you and she have done 
and said since my birthday seemed to convince me 
but the more surely. I cannot understand it now. 
At one time I always thought there would be some- 
thing between you and Bessie Vernon, but then she 
was very young, and you—you were such a change- 
able sort of chap, you did not know your own mind—- 
it was just as likely as not that you had changed 
your mind, and had fallen in love with Gwendoline— 
for she is worth twenty Bessies—and then I did not 
know ; you know I thought she might prefer you to 
me, most people do—your face to begin with, you 
know.” 

“ Rubbish ! 
the wrong story. 
not do an underhand thing like that. 
doline is not engaged to anybody.” 

They looked at one another silently for a moment, 
when with sudden impulse Claude said, “At all 
events, I know one thing, my case is hopeless.” 

‘She does not care twopence for me,” answered 
Cyril, immediately. 

“T donot know; Iam notsure of—of course, there 
was that fellow Crawford; but we will talk of this 
another time; it is getting dark, and snowing, and 
unpleasant; hurry on, old fellow, hurry on, and get 
back.” 

“ All right, old boy ; but in case I am detained do 
not wait dinner for me, or you might be late in the 
church,” 

“ But I shall wait, so get on.” 

Once more there was the old bright cheery look 
between them as they separated, and each rode on, 
on his way, Cyril saying to himself as he went, 
“Strange! strange! Jolly old fellow, Claude! ” 


But I am glad to think I had hold of 
I might have known you would 
Then Gwen- 


Claude, still going in the opposite direction to 
home, said to himself, “I am thankful for this; with 
all his faults I did not think Cyril would deceive 
me.” 

It was getting dark; and carelessly, and somewhat 
absently, Cyril smartly touched his mare with the 
whip, This indignity she resented with a sudden 


How it | 


start and plunge, which would have unseated a less 
experienced rider; a wheel-barrow drawn up under the 
hedge finished the matter; with another start and 
plunge, she was off, with the bit between her teeth, 
at an utterly unmanageable wild furious gallop. 

Through the night air, the snow, and the darkness, 

the mare dashed onward and still onward, not the 
faintest change or check in her mad pace, and each 
moment Cyril expected to come into some violent 
| collision, which might prove death to him or his 
| mare, perhaps to both. 
He kept his seat well for a mile or so, when, at a 
| turn in the dark road, the mare swerved violently, 
; coming to a most unexpected standstill, with her 
fore-legs firmly planted in a ditch, thereby sending 
Cyril flying over her head over the hedge, into the 
next field. 

He fell upon soft muddy clay, moss, and grass, and 
was unhurt beyond a shaking and a blow on his 
nose, which sent the blood over his fair moustache and 
his coat; but careless of this, though feeling slightly 
giddy and queer, he picked himself up, pushed his 
way through the hedge, intent only on seizing the 
bridle, finding his whip, and punishing the mare for 
her vicious frolic. 

She was quietly standing where she had stopped, 
with her slender legs deep in the hard clay by the 
roadside, well knowing, before any punishment could 
be inflicted, of the mischief she had done. In the 
meekest, quietest, most subdued manner she after- 
wards carried him home to the Hall. 

Doors opened, and men and lanterns appeared in 
the stable-yard on Cyril’s arrival there; and when 
he came into the full light of the open doors and 
fires, one and all the grooms and stable-boys stared 
in amazement at sight of him. His face was white 
and colourless, and his coat stained with blood. 

“The mare threw me!” he explained, hastily and 
impatiently. It was a confession Cyril had never 
before had to make, and he did not relish doing it 
now. Under all circumstances a thrown rider is 
certain to meet with some contempt, and Cyril felt 
deeply humiliated as he said it. “Thank you; no, I 
am not in the least hurt. No, she is sound enough, 
she never came down on her knees; she is thoroughly 
vicious to-day. Has she been aggravated by any- 
thing ? ” 

No one knew of anything which could have upset 
her temper, and, uncomfortable under their surprise 
and sympathy, he hurried away to the house, there 
to be met by Benson, the old butler, who in his turn 
was greatly alarmed at his appearance. 

Benson would not be sent away, but was most 
assiduous in his attentions; and Cyril being by this 
time before the looking-glass, was somewhat alarmed 
at his appearance, and the ashy hue of his face, 
and he began to think worse of his tumble than he 
had previously done. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRIST. 


RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARE. 


IV.—LOVE FOR EVER. 


‘Having loved His own, He loved 


CUPS AVING already considered the mea- 
\ a sure or proportion of Christ’s Love, 
~~ having found that it is, as it ought 

ik 5 to be, “ marvellous in our eyes,’ andl 

CaGeuad having, as in the preceding paper of 

this series, observed how this love is evidenced in 

us and through us to the world, we now proceed 
to point out the lasting, everlasting, character of 

Christ?s Love—Love fer ever, “to the end,” and 

without end. And the interpretation of this 

phase of the love of Christ may best be gleaned 
from the circumstances of the Saviour at the 
time of which our text speaks. The human life 
of Jesus was now nearing its end, and as that 
end approached, more thorny was the road, more 
bitter the cup, and more intense His agony. 
But having loved hitherto, He continued still to 
love, even to the bitter end. It was His great 
mission, and Hewas now fulfilling it. The last Pass- 
over was at hand, His hour was come, and He 
was about to depart out of the world. The reality 
of the occasion was now more real; the pressure 

was gathering round Him—‘* And how am I 

straitened till it be accomplished” (Luke xii. 50). 

If He had loved less He would have suffered less; 

and if He had not loved at all He would not at all 

have suffered. But having begun He would also 
make an end; having put His hand to the plough 

He would not look back; having pledged Himself 

to the work of saving souls He would go through 

with it, and see it out,even “to the end.” He 









> 


was not deterred by pain, or shame, or sorrow, Or 
even by death itself. How bitter must that cup 
have been, when He prayed that it might “pass 
away from Him ;” yet He meekly drank it, not- 
withstanding, and fulfilled a!l His Father’s will. 
Such were the circumstances that proved the 
Saviour’s continued love. And, indeed, He 
availed Himself of that very moment to show 
another proof of His affection, for the context 
goes on to tell how He washed His disciples’ feet. 
This was but a small evidence in comparison with 
the “greater love,” and it was small because it 
was to be an example to us, and therefore within 
our reach for imitation—“If I then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet ; ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet’’ (St. John xiii. 14). But 
the greater manifestation of His love is beyond 
our imitation. In that He was, not our example, 
but our substitute, acting for us, and in our stead. 
And if a reason is required for this continuous, 


consistent, and unbroken love, it is found in the | 


them unto the end.”—Jouy xiii. 1. 


text—“ Having loved His own.’ There is a sense 
in which it is true that He loved all the world; 
but a nearer and dearer love would attach Him to 
“His own,” and therefore the great emphasis is 
laid on this, and great comfort is derived there- 
from. And this for at least two principal 
reasoas :— 

I. Because of Relationship—This is specially 
expressed in the words “His own.” That is a 
man’s “own” which he owns; it is his property, 
peculiarly his, as it is not, and cannot be, another 
man’s. ‘‘ Property” is that which is “proper” to 
the owner, he is bound up to it and with it, it is 
part of himself. Things become our “ own” either 
by inheritance or by purchase. Children are our 
“own” either by generation or adoption. By 
inheritance, by purchase, and by adoption, we are 
Christ’s “own.” There is a sense in which the 
whole world is His, for He made it, and He pre- 
serves it; but there is an especial love for those that 
are His “ own” by nearer, dearer, and more loving 
bonds—of sonship, childhood, and adoption—by 
which, as His “purchased possession,” we are 
Christ’s. Now, God has put instincts and feelings 
within us which produce degrees of love; and 
where is the man that can love strangers as he 
would love his “own?” Besides, family love is not 
temporary, it continues all through from begin- 
ning to end. The longer one lives the more he 
loves his home. The more one sees of the world, 
its strangerhood, its inconstancy, its insincerity, 
its short-lived affection, the more he flees to his 
“own,” and nestles there. Relationship is the 
bond of home, and love the root of all. Every age, 
and stage, and growth, commands its own interest» 
and lapse of time brings increase of true love. 
Friends may prove untrue, inconstant, the warm 
friend of to-day may be the bitter foe to-morrow, 
but we do not thus lose our friends at home, they 
at least are steadfast and immovable. 

And “to the end.” When is a fond father most 
anxious about his children? Is it not at the end 
of life? When our appointed hour is come, and 
we must depart to our Father, having loved our 
own, do we not love them “to the end?” It is 
then we finally arrange affairs in their interest; 
we call them to our bed-side—never such a grasp 
as that—“loving them to the end;” leaving our 
own in the world—never such prayers and interces- 
sions—commending them to God— 


‘God of our fathers, be the God 
Of our succeeding race!” 
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And if it be thus with us, what shall it be with 


Christ ? His love is beyond that of father, mother, | 


brother, husband, friend; He loves us because we 
are His “own’’—of the household of faith, of the 
family of God. This is love, sincere, unfeigned; 
this is love, abounding, overflowing, lasting, and 
eternal. And as the time drew near, Jesus loved 
us a!l the more, until the great purpose was ac- 
complished. 


II. Because of Covenaxt.—The love of Christ is | 


covenant-love, and therefore it is “unto the end.” 


Herein is the great distinction between the highest | 


human love and the Divine affection. Our love 
one to another is circumstantial; His love to us is 
fixed by covenant. Our intercourse is through cir- 


camstances, and so long as circumstances satisfy | 


and please, our love continues; when circum- 
stances alter, our love departs. Circumstances 
alter things, and ofttimes convert friends to foes. 
Sometimes it is disappointment: you think this 
or that ought to have been done, and it is not 
done, and so your Jove declines. Sometimes it is 
prejudice that creeps in through circumstances: 
you think you have received offence, and when 
this feeling is indulged, everything is taken as an 
offence. Sometimes it is insincere love from the 
first, for some selfish end or interested motive: 
and then your love is as that for an orange— 
having sucked it, you throw it quite away. All 
this is of circumstance, and therefore changeful. 
And one would be ashamed to say, and some 
might possibly be amazed or else amused to hear, 
what circumstances at times occasion the for- 
feiture of earthly friendships. 

Now, such is not the Love of Christ. His love 
is covenant-love. The promises of God are Yea, 
and Amen—‘“T have sworn, and will not repent.” 
The apostle, therefore, speaks of the “two im- 
mutable things, in which it is impossible for 
God to lie” (Heb. vi. 18); that is, the promise 
and the oath of God; and, as further proofs and 
guarantees, that covenant is sealed with the signet 
of the Unchangeable — 


“*O Thou, who changest not, abide with me!” 


If God were to love us as we love one another— 
according to circumstances—what would become of 
us? Day by day we cease to love Him, or even 
to care for Him. Every sin is disobedience and 


ingratitude, provoking Him to cast us off as un- | 


worthy of His love. And yet He loves us still. 


remembered His covenant” (Ps. cvi. 45). And 
this was the secret of Divine compassion and 
sparing mercy—‘“ For I am the Lord, I change 
not; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not con- 
sumed” (Malachi iii. 6). 

We are aware of the force and value of a cove- 
nant, even as between ourselves; and by this 
comparison the apostle measures the lasting and 
unalterable character of the Divine covenant with 
man—‘ Brethren, I speak after the manner of 


; men; Thongh it be but a man’s covenant, yet if it 


be confirmed, no man disannulleth, or addeth 
thereto” (Gal. iii. 15). We may illustrate it in the 
more homely and ordinary affairs of life. If you 
are a daily or weekly tenant, you can give up 
possession when you like; but not so if you hold 
by lease or covenant, for you are then answerable 
for certain stipulations and engagements. A 
person hired for daily work and wage, can leave 
or be dispensed with any day, not so an ap- 
prentice, he cannot get rid of you, nor you of 
him, unless by mutual agreement his indenture 
be cancelled. This, sometimes, is inconvenient, 
because it is the covenant of Jaw, but Christ’s 
covenant is the covenant of love, always happy, 
and always good. And this covenant is most 
sacred and inviolable, and it was so signified in 


| the typical representation of the law. The “ark of 


the Covenant” was within the second vail, within 
the Most Holy Place, and the “blood of the Cove- 
nant” was the life sacrificed and shed to make it 


| binding. The “book of the Covenant” was not a 


stray document, but a “volume,” rolled in a book, 
to be lastingly kept and preserved. As a fur- 
ther illustration of the stress and emphasis laid 
upon God’s “covenant,” we have but to notice the 
frequency of certain phrases and expressions in the 
Holy Scriptures, descriptive of its nature and 
character. Thus, the promise of God to “establish 
His covenant” is expressed in the Scriptures in 
eight different places; and the phrase “ the ever- 
lasting covenant” is repeated as many as thirty-one 
times. When God would show that His covenant, 
notwithstanding oft provocation, was still unfor- 
gotten and on His mind, it is eight times repeated 
that He will “remember His covenant.” And al- 
though it is nine times recorded in the Scriptures 
that man had “transgressed the covenant,” yet 
God did never forget His promises, or His cove- 
nanted engagements to His people—“ To perform 


| the mercy promised to our forefathers, and to re- 


See how God dealt with His people Israel, that | 
wayward, stiff-necked nation, He never forgot His 
covenant, that He had made with Abraham; and 
we are told that when they provoked Him, “He 


| 


member His holy covenant; the oath which He 
sware to our father Abraham” (Luke i. 72, 73). 
Rejoice, then, in this, and be exceeding glad: the 


Love of Christ is love for ever! 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHCOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 
Chapter to be read—Exodus 1. and ii. (parts of). 


AS 80 THE TEACHER. 
[a 


The lives of the 





patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph, having been given in the first 
series of these Scripture Lessons, will 





be passed over now, and a course of 

lessons given on the Israelites in Egypt and the 
Wilderness. 

InrropuctTion. What 

end with ? 

What special 


death did the book of 


Genesis Where was Joseph buried ? 
command hed he given about his 
bones (Gen. 1. 25), showing how confident he was 
that his descendants would some day remove to their 
own land? What land had been promised to them ? 
Whose seed were they? Why was the land promised 
to Abraham ? and how was his faith shown ? 

By questions such as these the children will be 
prepared to enter on their study of the Book of 
Exodus, which tells of their departure from Egypt. 

I. Tue Israrnires AFFLICTED. (1) The cause. 
(Read Exodus i, 1—10.) Ask how 
down to Egypt, and the cause of their coming? 
Remind how kindly Pharach had treated them. For 
whose sake had he done this? But Joseph died, 
and another king arose; would he be bound by the 
same ties to the Israelites ? 
powerful ? 


many came 


Were they weak or 
Seemed to have increased very rapidly. 
Notice the five expressions used in ver. 7—were faith- 
ful, increased, multiplied, waxed mighty, the land 
full of them. What effect had this upon the king ? 
His jealousy very natural. See in what they 
were different to the Egyptians. (a) Nation. Being 
of family of Shem, while Egyptians descended from 
Ham. (b) Language. Remind how Joseph spoke to 
his brothers at first by an interpreter (Gen. xlii. 23). 
(c) Religion. They worshipped the Lord God of their 
fathers, whom Pharaoh knew not (Exodus v. 2), the 
Egyptians being idolaters. (d) Occupation. Israelites 
were shepherds, a class hated by Egyptians (Gen. xlvi. 


THIRD SERIES. 


, still? 


34), since some shepherds not long before had usurped | 


the kingdom. 


So in every way were different ; | 


and this new king, called Pharaoh (as all Egyptian | 


kings were), is afraid of their becoming too powerful. 
What does he say? (ver. 10). (2) The Manner. 
(Read 11—14.) 
plan. 


(a) Bondage. 
These shepherds, accustomed to easy lives, 


| because of covenant with Abraham. 


So they devise a | 


tending flocks in temperate climate of Canaan, | 
shall be put to hard work under burning sun | 


of Egypt. This will keep them down; will be 
oppressed by burden, and heat, and toil; will be 
unable to rise in rebellion; will cease to multiply 
so fast; will become fewer, and be kept under. 
Now picture the Israelites at their work: gangs 


working in the brick-kilus, hot sun beating down | 


No. 10. Tue IsRAELITES IN BONDAGE. 


on heads; very hard work ; taskmasters with whips 
Their lives so 
happy before, now bitter with hard bondage and 


exacting extreme amount of work. 
much rigour (ver. 14). What a miserable change! 
no wages, no satisfaction, as if working for own 
families; all done as slaves for Pharaoh, for whom 
(b) Murder. 
Added to all this came another cruel order, What 
was to be done to the male children (ver. 22)? All 
to be thrown into the great river Nile, whose waters 


build two treasure cities (ver. 11). 


were drank, and which was worshipped as a god. 
Can fancy the dismay in mothers’ minds when heard 
this awful news; can picture the Egyptian soldiers 


watching for cries of new-born children, the mothers 
trying to hush them; the discovery; the babies 
seized; the mothers’ cries and entreaties; infants 
thrown into the river; eaten by crocodiles, &c. 

II. Tue Israruires Cry. (Read ii. 23—25.) 
What can people always do in trouble? Yes! there 
is One who sees all, and hears all, and knows all. Se 
what did Israelites do? their bondage more than 
could be borne. Perhaps met together for united 
prayer; perhaps each in his own hut. Any way the 
prayer went up. What did God do? Notice two 
things:—(a) He heard. Perhaps they sometimes 
thought, Does God see? Can God hear? He waited 
till they cried, and then listened. (b) He remembered. 
With whom had he made a covenant? Had pro- 
mised to make Abraham father of a great multitude 
(Gen. xvii. 5), but had also foretold this bondage to 
a strange nation (Gen. xv. 13) before they could in- 
herit the promised land. 

IIIf. THe Lessons. (1) The sin of ingratitude. 
See how soon Egyptians forgot Joseph! Is it not so 
How easily we forget man’s benefits, how 
quickly we forget God’s. (2) Whence comes help? 
No one can ever say they called on God in vain. 
Remind of Elijah in a strange land; Jonah in whale’s 
belly ; Peter on sea. When need is greatest, prayer 
should be most earnest. In trouble, temptation, 
hour of death, God will deliver those who call upon 
Him. (3) God is a covenanted God. Heard Israelites 
Why does He 
What do we say at end of all prayers ? 
There- 


hear us ? 
For Christ’s sake will answer (John xvi. 24). 
fore boldly ask, shall fully receive. 


Questions to be answered. 
1. How was it that the Israelites were in Egypt? 
2. How did they differ from the Egyptians? 
3. How were they oppressed ? 
4, What is God said to have done ? 
5. What was the covenant made with Abraham ? 
6. What lessons may we learn for ourselves ? 
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THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE WRECKERS, 


7 9h HILE Daisy was waiting on 
At horseback for Caradoc, on 


Mountain, Caradochad beer 
ascending it on foot, with 
the intention of meeting 
her, according to promise, 
But, glancing back towards the Esgair, 
he distinctly saw the figure of a man on 
its summit. He had always feared lest 
some wrecker, less superstitious than his 
compeers, might brave the supposed 
witch in a desire to extinguish the 
beacon, so he paused to watch the figure 
scramble back from the Cader, and disappear amongst 
the gorse. Impelled by fear of consequences, instead 
of keeping his appointment with Daisy he hurried 
back towards the Esgair. He arrived at its entrance 
while just light enough remained for himto see two 
men walking across the cliffs, away from the Esgair, 
in the direction of the tower. One of these he knew, 
from his limp, must be Evan; the other he sus- 
pected, from his height and carriage, to be the earl. 
At first he was prompted to follow them, but, chang- 
ing his mind at a sudden thought, he ascended the 
Esgair instead. Accustomed as he was to the height, 
he was not long in reaching the Cader-y-Witch. 

“They have put out the light!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice of anger and alarm, as, rounding the back of 
the great chair, he found himself in darkness, “ They 
have carried off the lantern,” he added, looking at 
the void, and feeling for his iron girders. ‘Can there 
be such devils in human form? I will expose them, 
come what may. The truth shall be known before 
we leave Brynhafod. There are sure to be ships 
in danger in this wind and darkness.” He glanced 
round. “Ah! that is a wrecker’s fire down by the 
quicksands ! ” 

Careless of the night, or the result, Caradoc began 
te descend the rock by the dangerous path already 
mentioned, crying aloud, “ God will defend the right, 
though His ways seem strangetome!” He reached 
the base in safety, guarded by that protecting Power. 


AUTHOR OF 


“FAY ARLINGTON.” 


not have lighted it,” he muttered. “I am glad to 
see for myself what I have watched for so long.” 
He reached it at last, and found that it was a 


| kind of bonfire, which must have been kept alight by 


| means of dry seaweed and brushwood. Two men 


the Mynydd fach, or Little | 


were seated watching it, whose faces were clearly 


| revealed by the flames that fell upon them. One was 





The tide was ebbing, so he scrambled along the beach | 
in the direction of the fire, which was lighted on a | 


rock as near the quicksandsas possible, As the light 
en the Esgair led away from the quicksands, so 
this fire would lure into them. 


point where it was kindled, and now stumbling over 
rocks and stones, now wading through pools of salt 
water, he resolutely laboured on towards it, 

‘* The wretches have sighted a ship, or they would 


He knew the very | 


| we ’ont be standing that. 


Davie Jones the fisherman, the other his nephew, 
Caradoc went boldly towards them, and, before they 
had time either to resist or escape, collared them, 
He was taller than they, and had the advantage of 
youth over Davie; but they were too muscular to 
remain long in his grip, 

“T know you both—I am Caradoc Pennant!” he 
cried, as the younger man got loose, and was about 
to attack him. ‘“ Was it for this I saved your life, 
Davie? for this Michael preached and Daisy read? 
Cowards! can you find no better way of living than 
by murder ?” 

‘Has she struck?” added Caradoc. 

“No, she be too far ahead, by the sound,” growled 
Davie. 

“Then come with me to Monad, and put out the 
boats,” cried Caradoc, “If you refuse I'll have you 
up before the justices to-morrow.” 

“The earl won’t let us,” growled Davie. ‘ If we 
fish he takes our haul, if we watch for waifs he claims 
’em, if we try one light he tries another. He’s a 
worse witch than the witch o’ the Esgair, who has’nt 
put up her candle to-night. Come you, Master Carad, 
We’re only watching for 
the oyster boats as knows this corner for landing.” 

Caradoc had stamped his foot into the midst of 
the fire, which was already having a struggle with 
the wind to keep alight at all, and in spite of the 
efforts of the men to prevent him, succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing it, just about the time that Daisy blew 
out the earl’s candle. So all the lights, false and 
true, on that particular coast, were extinguished. 
Almost immediately Caradoc and the men heard the 
minute gun, 

“The earl will protect us and dumbfounder you, my 
lad; but Ill go if you promise not to tell, because 
you were saving my life,” said Davie, sulkily. 

“T promise nothing; but I know you well, Davie, 
and you’re not so bad as they say you are.” 

“Tf I’m bad ’tis the earl’s fault. Come along, 
Shenkin. We shall all three break our necks, but if 
Master Carad don’t mind, why I don’t, since he’s 
clever enough to mend ’em again.” 

While the trio make their way towards Monad, 


| under cover of the darkness, we must return to Daisy, 
| who has just reached Brynhafod. 


All there had been quiet up to that hour. The 
day had passed in harvesting, and slow, almost secret 
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“*He started back, and grew ghastly pale.”—p. 332. 
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preparations for removal; the evening, so far, in an 
almost lethargic stillness. David Pennant had sunk 
back into his state of persistent fretting since the 
earl’s return—now showing the impulsive side of his 





character, now the obstinate—and only restrained 
from resistance by his filial respect and obedience. 
The minds of the others were engrossed in him, and 
every thought and action of every day tended, in 
some degree, towards him. He had been for more 
than an hour, in silence and gloom, seated on the 
corner of the settle, his wife by his side, trying to 
comfort him by constantly wiping the tears from her 
eyes. This had been her way of showing sympathy 
from the first, in spite of Daisy’s entreaties and 
Marget’s scolding. The old farmer was quietly 
smoking his pipe in the chimney-corner, and Michael 
turning over the leaves of a book, and listening for 
Daisy and Caradoc. 

Thus they were when Daisy burst in upon them, 
breathless with excitement and the wind, her head- 
gear gone, her hair streaming over her shoulders. 

“The gun! the gun! Father, Michael, there is a 
ship in distress!” she cried. ; 

She had left both doors open and the signal 
reached the ears of the inmates of the hall for the 
first time. All started up. Since the beacon had 
been set up on the Esgair danger signals had been 
rare on that part of the coast. Light returned to 
David Pennant’s eyes, courage to his heart, strength 
to his sinews. He listened a moment, then went to 
the door and looked out, 

‘“She is out yonder. I see a light from a rocket 

x” gun this side the Esgair,” he cried. “ We must 
to Monad. Call the men, Michael. Prepare the 
ropes. Get ready, mother. She will never weather 
this gale.” 

David Pennant was himself again, the man we 
saw when first introduced to him. In less than five 
minutes he and his were prepared to save life, if 
possible, But on this occasion the old farmer was 
content to remain at home, while Michael accom- 
panied his father. Years had brought the feebleness 
of old age to the one, the strength of manhood to 
the other, for Michael though weak of body was 
strong of soul, and no one ventured to obstruct him 
in the path of duty. 

While the gale shook the gabled farm, and threat- 
ened to uproot the trees and blow down the corn- 
stacks, the men sallied forth with their lanterns, 
and the old farmer and the women alone remained 
behind. The latter busied themselves in _pre- 
parations, although they scarcely believed the. ship- 
wrecked, if saved, could reach Brynhafod from Monad 
on such a night. It was a mile beyond the bay 
where Daisy was wrecked. All asked where Carad 
was; and Daisy’s anxiety about him was intense, 
Indeed, the events of her evening had been such as 
to make her almost incapable of further action, and 
she longed for him in order to confide them to 








another. Had the earl met with him? Had they 
quarrelled? Or, had he seen the struggling ship, 
and gone to the beach ? 

He had gone to the beach, as we know, and reached 
Monad with his companions just as his father and 
his followers arrived there. So strong a counter-force 
awed the wreckers, who wex2 all astir waiting for 
what might turn up. The Monad beach was a grim 
scene that night, while Caradoc went from one fisher- 
man to another, urging them to put out to sea in 
the direction of the vessel, the lights in which were 
visible from the beach, 

‘“*Davie Jones, you are as good a pilot as there is 
> said David Pennant. “If she isn’t 
actually aground you could pilot her round the 


in the country,’ 


Esgair. Where do you think she is?” 

“Among the rocks by the quicksands,” growled 
Davie. “Couldn’t reach her in this wind. Blowing 
great guns!” 

“T will go with you,” cried Caradoc; “you know 
I can handle an oar with any of you, or could.” 

Meanwhile Michael wandered from man to man, 
woman to woman, speaking “ words that burn.” His 
preaching had not been quite in vain, and he 
stimulated them to action by encouragements and 
promises. While he talked, and his father offered 
his “best corn-mow,” to any one who should put 
out and either pilot or tow the vessel in, the wind 
lulled a little. 

** Let us save her and cheat the earl!” cried David. 

“Let us brave the wind and not shirk the gale 
like a set of cowards!” exclaimed Caradoc, beginning 
to drag a boat towards the shelving beach, whence 
they launched her. 

“Let us do the Lord’s will, and trust in Him,” said 
Michael, while another signal sounded, nearer than 
the last. 

“Come along then, or she’ll run aground. I’ll 
do what the Pennants want, for they saved my life,” 
said Davie Jones, helping Caradoc to push the boat. 

«And I don’t mind if I lend a hand,” said Davie’s 
nephew and one or two other fishermen, and the 
boat was manned, Caradoc leaping in first, and 
seizing an oar. 

They pushed her into the sea in the wind and 
dark ; and while she bravely rode the stormy billows 
in the direction of the dim light and sound from the 
ship, sturdily pulled on by her resolute crew, David 
Pennant and the others watched anxiously from the 
beach; and at that moment old Mr. Pennant and the 
women were engaged in prayer at the farm. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
RETRIBUTION, 
Wuite the boat was making for the ship, and its 
friends were watching and praying, the Earl of 


Craigavon was in his tower, reviewing the events of 
the day. The last naturally was the most prominent, 
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and he thought much of Daisy, chief actor in it. 
He reflected that she had discovered a secret which 
he had jealously guarded for years. If he had for 
ever extinguished her witch’s fire, she had put out 
his canwyll corf. 
might pronounce him a wizard, He supposed that 
the world would credit an earl before a wretched 
foundling ; still, he did not care to be represented as 
a possible wrecker. If brought to the point, he could 
of course say what he tried hard to believe, that he 
had used the lantern to light him across the cliffs— 
but who would believe him? He justified to himself 
the deceit he had practised, and the evil results of it, 
by thinking that he had only sought to render the 
false lights of the wreckers abortive, and to secure 
his own dues, by using a light himself, a supposed 
ignis fatuus. But still, such conscience as remained 
to him pricked him, and the echoes of certain piteous 
cries heard in the dead of night pierced him through 
and through. The thought of his son always consoled 
him, but with him was now associated Daisy, the 
recollection of whom was worse than a nightmare. 
Even if he could credit her assurance that she would 
not marry Penruddock, he knew that his son loved 
her, and his happiness and advancement were dearer 
to him than all jut life. He could not face death, 
Should he let him marry the girl, and 
Hatred and pride for- 
He was to meet Penruddock shortly in town, 


even for him! 
so bind her over to secresy ? 
bade. 
and then he would find out whether he had forgotten 
her for some more suitable beauty, But the idea of 
town recalled the elopement of his daughter and the 
consequent death of his wife. Turn where he would 
he met disappointment and distress. 

In spite of his morose unforgiving nature, he was 
rather sore than angered towards Lady Mona, and 
still sorrowful for the countess. 
one would have believed this, but he was himself 
conscious of it when he ruminated over the past. 
Still sorer and 
remembered Sir Geerge Walpole, and that his money 
might have been added to the riches of the Craig- 
avons. He was, however, comforted by the re- 
collection that Sir George was even then in the 
Mediterranean yachting with Penruddock, and that 
it was not unlikely that the nabob might make him 
his heir, in default of nearer relatives, for they 
claimed cousinship in some remote degree. 


more sorrowful was he when he 


and place, and while listening to the winds that ran 
riot round about his tower, and the waves that they 
tossed up and down like so many toys, he remembered 
the gun that he had heard when he parted from 
Daisy. If other signals had succeeded them, the 
boisterous equinoctial had carried the sounds away 
from him, for he had not heard them. He had 
extinguished the beacon on the Esgair, and hung out 
his own instead, so there was probably a wreck some- 
where, and the waifs were his. He had left strict 


If he denounced her as a witch she | 


To seeehim, no 


| Daisy on horseback, and her words, 
The idea of gold recalled the earl to the present time | 





orders with that timorous fool Evan to look after 
them, and see that his other myrmidons did the 
same; but he would be up with the dawn himself 
to be sure that he was not cheated of his rights. 
Having now his establishment at the castle he 
went down-stairs to his solitary supper—for in those 
days a nine o'clock meal was supper, not dinner, 
and he had dined early. Although the repast was 
singularly frugal, it was laid with all the pomp of 
plate and china. There was no superfluity of light, 
a candle at either elbow serving him to see what he 
ate, but he was waited on by a couple of powdered 
domestics, retained more on Lord Perruddock’s 
account than his own, for he was about to get rid 
of such superfluous servants as had belonged par- 
ticularly to the countess. When he had finished his 
meal he walked restlessly from room to room, giving 
orders, and prying into odd corners. His words were 
always so few and commanding, that, whether plea- 
sant or unpleasant to his hearers, they never dared 
to contradict them. So when he complained of this 
unbarred door, or that needless waste, no one ventured 
He finally summoned Morris, and 


He, 


like the rest of us, was a strange anomaly. He could 


to make excuses. 
bade her accompany him to her lady’s rooms, 


not summon courage to go there alone, yet had visited 
the countess’s apartments the last thing at night 
ever since his return. Morris remained near the 
door while he walked through the familiar tapestried 
chamber, candle in hand, and paused before three 
exquisitely-painted miniatures that hung above the 
They were likenesses of the countess 
and her children. He looked at his son’s last, then 
passed Morris, and left the room quietly. When he 
finally retired to his tower for the night, his valet 
duly came to him, and was dismissed with an order 
to tell certain men to be astir early, as there would 
be probably wreckage and fallen timber to look after, 
Then he locked his door, and sat down to his 
accounts. It was late when he went to bed, and the 
winds had somewhat abated. He lay long awake, 
thinking of his son, and, in spite of himself, of Daisy 
and the lights. When he dozed off he dreamed that 
Lord Penruddock and Daisy were married, and that 
Lady Mona was bridesmaid. He did not usually 
dream such cheerful dreams, and when he awoke 
from it he almost wished it real—but a vision of 


“They were 
1%? 


mantelpiece. 


drowned; I was perhaps saved to avenge them 
dispelled the brightness, and restored the gloom, 

We might here describe how the miser-earl—the 
wrecker-lord—started in his sleep, and clutched at 
some weapon that lay by his side; but the restless- 
ness of the wicked is best pictured by the Psalmist 
as “‘ Like a troubled sea that cannot rest,” and the 
earl’s sleep was fitful and uneasy as the ocean that 
surrounded him. 

He arose, as he had resolved, at daybreak, and 
dressed hastily. No prayers for a Father’s care or 





a 
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daily bread passed his lips, but rather curses on 
the innocent girl who haunted his thoughts as 
well as path, and whose life, from the time she was 
cast upon the beach below the castle till his en- 
counter with her the previous evening passed before 
his mind. Strange to say, when he descended the 
rocky private path to Ton Bay he fancied he saw 


her figure descending the hill in the direction of | 
Brynhafod. He was right; Daisy, like himself, was | 
abroad early, for Caradoc had not as yet returned, | 


and she could not rest in uncertainty. 
When they left their respective abodes it was 
between seven and eight o’clock. It was a dark 








care. His lordship hastened his pace a little, and 
was not long before he discovered that the good dog 
was standing over the prostrate figure of a man. 

“Drowned!” he exclaimed, first withdrawing a 
few steps, then again advancing. 

Gwylfa became conscious of his proximity, and, 
turning his head, ran to meet him. This was un- 
usual, for the dog, like his masters, generally avoided 
the earl; on this occasion, however, he put his 
wet paw on his arm, and looked wistfully into his 
| face, with a whine so pitiful that it seemed to pierce 
| the very rocks and stones. There was a feeling more 
| than human in his large soft eyes that looked as if 





misty morning, and although the sun had risen | they were shedding tears of tender compassion. Oh, 
according to his custom, he was veiled by vapour, | if he could but have spoken, what passionate, touch- 
which, rolling up the hills, had just passed over | ing words he would have said! Turning his great 
Brynhafod and its fields, and was ascending to the | dripping head from the earl to the figure on the 
mountain-top, before dispersing in the sunlight. The | sands, he used now one paw, now the other, as if to 
wind was still high, but not so powerful as during draw him towards it. His lordship hesitated, but 
the night, and the rough sea was consequently calmer | went slowly. As he approached he perceived that 
also. Neither ship nor boat were visible on its! the form Gwylfa had left was immovable. It was 
bosom, which heaved and swelled incessantly, yet that of a tall man, dressed asa gentleman. The back 
displayed neither waves nor foam. It was a dull,| was towards the earl, the face apparently buried 


grey, cold, cheerless, autumnal morning, and the earl 
shivered as he wandered down the path, and passed 
the little gate where Daisy parted from the Lady 
Mona. 

The earl picked his way through stones and brush- 
wood that the winds had scattered on his path until 
he reached the bay. He paused to look across the 
turbid troubled sea through a field-glass, which he 
always carried, but nothing was visible on its breast 
save the sea-mews, which were restiessly fluttering 
and dipping their wings here and there. He was 
suddenly attracted from his survey by a strange 
whining cry, which he at first attributed to a gull 
hovering near, but afterwards discovered to come 
from a distance. He glanced across the bay at the 
rocks and beach opposite the castle, and thought he 
saw some sort of dark figure. The tide had been 


lately at its full, but was now ebbing, so he was able 


to cross the sands, which he found unstrewn with 
any wreckage. Indeed he knew that if there had 
been a wreck the previous night it must have hap- 
pened farther down the coast. Ton Bay was of 
considerable width, so it took him some time to go 
round it beneath the rocks, particularly as he walked 
at leisure, his eyes on the ground. Midway he 
heard another whining cry, and, glancing up, assured 
himself that it proceeded from a large dog, at the 
extremity of the bay, not far from the road that led 
to Brynhafod. 

“Tt is doubtless Pennant’s beast,’ he muttered, 
and walked on. 

As he drew nearer he saw that it was indeed 
Gwylfa, standing on the beach, not far from the 
receding waves. The earl fancied he was watching 
something, but what he could not tell, for his large 
shaggy back was between him and the object of his 


| in the sands, 

| “It must be the dog’s master, Caradoc Pennant, 
exclaimed the earl, at last, with a sort of grim 
| chuckle, 

| Gwylfa looked at him as if he understood him, 
| gave another shrill whine, and tried to drag him 
| onward by seizing his coat with his teeth. 

| The eari had seen many drowned men, and even 
watched and aided his dependents in removing what 
was valuable from their persons, in order, he said, to 
| execute justice; but there was something here that 
| made him quail. He stood at a distance, the dog 
| between him and the figure, half inclined to turn 
| back and send some servant to the spot. But either 
| his greed or Gwylfa’s teeth prevailed, and he went 
nearly close to it. No sooner was he near than 
| Gwylfa let hini go, and placed his paw on the 
drowned figure, fixing his eyes, full of a sort of 
yearning entreating pity, on his lordship. 

“He may not be dead,” murmured the earl, 
stooping over the body. 

He could not see the face, but a jewel glittered on 
the half-concealed hand. He seemed about to move 
the long damp figure, when Gwylfa gave a shrill 
bark, and bounded up the beach towards the road, 
pushed through the fence, and disappeared. The 
earl was alone with the drowned. 

“Tt must be that Pennant!” he muiiered, sum- 
moning courage to turn the body. 

What did he see? He started back, and grew 
ghastly pale. He uttered a cry that echoed through 
the rocks, over the swelling sea, anc up to the grim 
bulwarks of his majestic castle. He uplifted his 
arms, and staggered like a drunken man; he fixed 
his eyes upon the face he had upturned until they 








became glazed by the paralysis of sudden agony; 
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then his hands fell helplessly, his body bent, and 


He had extingished the beacon, he had held out 


with another cry that must have pierced not earth | the false light, and he had looked on the dead face 


only, but heaven, he fell, as dead, upon the drowned 
man at his feet. 


} 


of his own and only son! 
(To be continued.) 
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THE THRESHOLD: 


BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


MARCH. 





GEORGE WisHART (1505—1546). 
lst.—In anticipation of an attempt at rescue the 
castle guns were loaded and the portfires lighted. 
After this, Mr. Wishart was led to the fire, with a 
rope round his neck, and a chain of iron about his 
middle; and when that he came to the fire, he sate 
down upon his knees, and rose up again, and thrice 


he said these words —‘“O Thou Saviour of the ; 
Father of Heaven, I , 
He next | 


world, have mercy upon me! 
commend my spirit into Thy holy hands!” 


spoke a few words to the people; and then, last of | 


all, the hangman, that was his tormentor, sate upon 


his knees, and said, “Sir, I pray you forgive me, for 
I am not guilty of your death,” to which he an- 
swered, “ Come hither to me,” 


cheek, and said, “‘ Lo, here is a token that I forgive ; 


” 


thee! Do thy office.” And then he was put upon a 
gibbet, and hanged, and then burnt to powder. 


Joun Wesuey (1703—1791). 


2nd.—The venerable patriarch, with surprising 


strencth, cried out, ‘“‘ The best of all is, God is with | 
nei = ego | servants, that He was pleased to call me out of the 


us!” And soon after, lifting up his dying arm in 
token of victory, and raising his feeble voice with a 
holy triumph not to be expressed, he again repeated 
the heart-reviving words—“ The best of ail is, God 
Being told that his brother’s widow 


’ 


is with us!” 
was come, he said, “ He giveth His servants rest.’ 
On his lip: »eing wetted, he said, “‘ We thank Thee, 
O Lord, for these and all Thy mercies: bless the 
Church and King; and grant us truth and peace, 


Again he said, “He causeth his servants to lie down 
in peace.” Then pausing, he cried, “The clouds drop 
fatness!’ and soon after, “The Lord is with us, the 
God of Jacob is our refuge.” He then called those 
present to prayer. Through the night he frequently 
attempted to repeat a hymn, but could only say, “Tl 
praise—I’ll praise.” In the morning the last word he 
was heard to say was “Farewell!” And the beloved 
pastor of thousands entered into the jey of his Lord. 
“Tl praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And when my voice is hushed in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers; 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” —Wesley, 


GEORGE HERBERT (1593—1622). 
3rd.—The last words of this eminent poet and Chris- 
tian were—“‘I am now ready to die. Lord, forsake 
me not, now my strength faileth me, but grant me 
mercies for the merits of my Jesus. And now, Lord, 
Lord, receive my soul!” and then peacefully expired. 
** Death is still working round my soul, 
And digs my grave in each remove: 
Let grace work too, and on my soul 
Drop from above. 
Oh, come! for Thou dost know the Way ; 
Or, if to me thou wilt not move, 
Remove me where I need not say 
Drop from above.”—Herbert. 





Tuomas Aquinas (1226—1274). 
7th.—His peace and joy were apparent. 


* Soon, 


i | soon,”’ said he, “ will the God of all comfort complete 
and he kissed his ; ae os 


His mercies on me, and fulfil all my desire. I shall 
shortly be satiated with Him, and drink of the 
torrents of His delights.” And again, when one 
said he hoped to see him triumph over the enemies 
of the Church, he said, “I have asked my God, as 


; the greatest favour, to let me die a simple religious 


, man; and now I thank Him for it. 


It is a greater 
benefit than He has granted to many of His holy 


world so early to enter into His joy; wherefore, 
grieve not for me, who am overwhelmed with joy.” 
And when one asked him by what means he might 
live always faithful to God’s grace, Thomas answered, 
“Be assured that he, who shall always walk faith- 
fully in His presence, always ready to give Him an 
account of all his actions, shall never be separated 
from Him by consenting to sin.” These were his 


: ‘ last words. 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, for ever and ever!” | 


“* His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire upon a hearth ; 
As pleasant songs at morning sung, 
The words that dropped from his sweet tongue 
Strengthened our hearts, or, heard at night, 
Made all our slumbers soft and light.” 
Golden Legen d. 


ADMIRAL COLLINGWooD (1750—1810). 
7th.—There was a swell in the sea, and Captain 
Thomas expressed his fear to the dying admiral 
that he was disturbed by the tossing of the ship, 
but he replied, “ No, Thomas, I am now in a state 
in which nothing in this world can disturb me more; 
Iam dying, and am sure it must be consolatory to 


} you and all who love me, to see how comfortably I 
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am coming to my end.” And soon he quietly 


breathed his last. 


“That night a horrid whisper 

Fell on us where we lay, 

And we knew our old fine admiral 
Was changing into clay ; 

Till dawn we watched the body 
In its last and ghastly sleep, 

And next evening at sunset 
It was slung into the deep.” —Barry Cornwall. 


Wituram IIT. (1650—1702). 
8ih.—The king was under no illusion as to his 
danger. “I am fast drawing to my end,” he said. 
To one he most loved he said, “ You know that I 
never feared death; there have been times when I 
should have wished it; but, now that this great new 
prospect is opening before me, I do wish to stay 


here a little longer”’ He thanked his physicians, | 


saying, “I know that you have done all that skill and 
learning could do for me; but the case is beyond 
your art, and I submit.’ His end was now swiftly 
approaching. ‘Can this last long?” he inquired, 
and then asked for Bentick ; and thus the end came. 


‘A man! what else? 
King, emperor, tyrant shah, would matter not. 
He would have been a name; such as of old 
Grew into gods !’’—Barry Cornwall, 


SAMUEL RuruHeRrorD (1604—1661). 


19th._—* Oh,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that all my brethren ; 
in public may know what a master I have served, | 


and what peace I have this day! I shall sleep in 
Christ, and when I awake I shall be satisfied with 
His likeness.” Shortly after, although very weak, 
he said, “ This night shall close the door, and put 


my anchor within the vail, and I shall go away in a | 
And it was , 


” 


sleep by five o'clock in the morning. 
as he prophesied, for about five the next morning he 
breathed his last in sleep. 


““Come, Lord, when grace has made me meet 
Thy blessed face to see ; 
For if Thy work on earth be sweet, 
What must Thy glory be! 


My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim, 

But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.”—Bawter, 


Bisnop Ken (1637—1711). 
| 20éh.—It is said that he had travelled for many 
' years with his shroud in his portmanteau; and that 
he put it on as soon as he came to Longleate, giving 
notice of it the day before his death, to prevent his 
body from being stripped. His last words were, 
“ God’s will be done!” 
** Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The ills which I this day have done ; 
Teach me to hive that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teach me to die that so I may 
With joy behold the judgment day.”—Ken, 


ARCHBISHOP CRANMER (1459—1555). 

21st.—After being fastened with a chain to the 
stake, some of the crowd urged him to declare in 
favour of his former recantations. He answered, 
showing his hand, “This is the hand that wrote 
it, and therefore it shall suffer punishment.” Fire 
being applied to him he stretched out his right hand 
, into the flame, and held it there unmoved—except 
that once with it he wiped his face— till it was con- 
sumed, crying with a loud voice, “ This hand hath 
offended—this unworthy right hand.” At last, the 
| fire getting up, he soon expired, never stirring or 

crying out all the while, only keeping his eyes fixed 
; on heaven, and repeating more than once, “ Lord 


| Jesus, receive my spirit!” 


*‘ Thus he finished his course, 
Nobly ended the fight ; 

Thus his soul sought the source 
| Of celestial delight. 
| ’Twas a glorious fate— 
| Now what raptures are thine ; 
Thy triumph how great 
| Where the martyr hosts shine!” 
' From the French, 





SENDING THE SWORD. 


“TI came not to send peace, 


HEN all is anarchy within, 
To cut away the bands of sin, 





And bring sweet death on earthly din, 
Christ sends the sword. 


When home, unlike the home He trod, 

Leads us away from, not to, God, 

In mercy comes the chastening rod— 
Christ sends that sword. 


When some dear object of our love 
Soars from our arms to worlds above, 
When riches flee, friends faithless prove, 
He sends the sword. 


but a sword.”—MartT, x. 34. 


Or when too bright the broad path smiles, 
And oft our step from Him beguiles, 
Straightway across those glad defiles 
Flashes the sword. 
“By this sign conquer!” Sword and shield 
Are needful in the battle-field. 
Be thou courageous; ever wield 
The Christ-like sword. 


Think, Christian, in each worldly loss, 

How like the sword is to the cross; 

Shining as gold ’mid earthly dross— 
Christ sends that sword. 


M. D. 
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NELLY’S 
NELLY’S 


BY L. C. 
CHAPTER II, 
have been seen lounging about in front 


of the dwelt 
doing little more than turning in at 


house in which he 


} 


nights to sleep in a place can be called 





He was leaning against the wall with a 
careless ease of attitude, apparently revolving some- 


SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL,” “ HUGH’S HEROISM,” 


NE winter’s afternoon Stumps might 


~if | 


thing in his mind, for every now and then he gave an | 


unmistakable proof of being engaged in thought, by 


reversing his position in order that he might stand 
upon his head instead of his feet, a favourite attitude 


of his, and one which invariably showed that his 


fertile brain was busy devising some new and original | 


scheme for acquiring wealth. 
3ut one cannot stand on one’s head for ever, and 
even Stumps grew tired of the posture after some 


minutes. 


CHAMPION. 





“Never mind, Nelly dear, let us try to pick them 
up,” said her mother. 

“You needn’t blubber over that, young ’un,” said 
Stumps, who was already on hands and knees col- 
lecting the scattered vegetables, and replacing them 
in the child’s basket, “ we'll soon make it all right 
agin.” 

But at that 
ceived in some of the hopeful youths hanging about 


instant Stumps’ watchful eye per- 


the court symptoms of a disposition to appropriate 
and make off with such of the goods as they might 
succeed in capturing. Springing to his feet like 
lightning, he dealt a blow to one, a box on the ears 
to another of the offenders, compelling them to make 


| restitution of the property they had seized in their 


Accordingly he spun himself round, and alighted | 
on his feet, the action bringing him unexpectedly 


face to face with two advancing figures, who seemed 


in no small degree startled by the sudden apparition. 
They were strangers to Stumps—a young widow, 


pale and sad looking, but superior in appearance to | 


the inmates of Lamb Court, and a little girl, who was 
hoiding by her hand—a pretty rosy-cheeked child 
apparently about five or six years of age. 


covetous grasp. 

The widow gently thanked him for his champion- 
ship, without which she would certainly have lost the 
greater part of her little stock of potatoes, whilst the 
child gave him a more friendly glance out of her 
blue eyes. Then they turned, and, entering the same 
house in which Stumps resided, proceeded up the 
staircase as if they were at home there. 

After giving a prolonged whistle of astonishment, 
the boy followed them into the darkness, for total 
darkness always prevailed in the entry and on the 
} 


| staircase unless some door happened to be standing 


She clung to her mother with a half-terrified air, | 


as Stumps, seized with a laudable curiosity to inves- 
tigate these new acquaintances, approached his face 
with his keen glittering eyes to within a few inches 
ef hers, in order to take a nearer view of her under 
her hat. 

“Oh my, aint she a stunner! 
and clapped some red on her cheeks, like they does 
at the play! I say, ’ave you got any of it left as 
you could give me? I'd like to come out ’andsome, 
and then who knows as I mightn’t make my fortin! 
And if I did, I don’t know as I mightn’t share it with 
you, there !”’ 

The customary broad grin on Stumps’ face grew 
broader than ever at this brilliant idea. 

The little girl shrank away from the rude boy, 
closer and closer to her mother’s side, and pouted 
her rosy lips as if on the point of bursting into tears. 
The woman seemed to think it best to take no notice 
of the ragged urchin, and was passing on, when some 
boys, rushing up the alley in full pursuit, ran against 
the child so roughly as nearly to knock her down. 
But though she recovered her balance, the contents 
of a small basket she was carrying on her arm were 
upset, and potatoes rolled out in all directions, At 
this she began to ery outright. 


If she aint been : 


open; they were all shut now, however, and so the 
woman and child had to grope their way up carefully, 
not being so accustomed to the windings and turn- 
ings as Stumps, who could go up and down as uimbly 
in the dark as in the light. 

storey, which was also the 
a key from her pocket, and 
putting it into a door was preparing to open it, when 


On reaching the third 
top one, the woman drew 


a sudden exclamation from Stumps, just in her ear, 
made her start violently, for she had not been aware 
of his following her as his bare feet made no noise 
on the stairs, and now the shrill unearthly sound 
he called a whistle, bursting with such suddenness 
upon her was enough 


to discompose her. She hastily 


threw open the door, that a little light might pene- 
trate the gloom, and then turning, perceived the odd 
little figure of the boy. 

“My eye, be you a-livin’ here?” he exclaimed, 
in tones of profoundest astonishment. ‘ You ain’t 
been here long, ’ave you ?”’ 

“No, only a few days,” replied Mrs. Park, thinking 
it best to answer him civilly, but meditating how 
she could soonest get rid of her self-invited visitor. 


However, it was evident that he did not intend to 


} 


his say, for he had 
already planted himself in the doorway, with his back 


be dismissed until he had had 
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against one post, whilst his leg, elevated and firmly 
set against the other, formed a barrier which made 
it impossible to close the door until he should con- 
descend to move. He was a sharp fellow, this pre- 
cocious Stumps, and knew how to maintain his 
ground when he felt inclined to do so. 

“ Well, now, if that ain’t funny! Why, we lives 
in that ’ere room,” pointing to the door opposite ; 
“so we shall be neighbours. But you are the rum- 
mest sort of folk we’ve ever had as yet for neigh- 
bours!” 

Whether this was meant as complimentary or the 
reverse was not apparent; neither did Mrs, Park 
make known her ‘sentiments on finding that they 


were likely, being on the same landing, to see s0 | 


much of their new acquaintance. She remained 
silent ; but Stumps, not being of a sensitive tempera- 
ment, did not dream of taking her silence as a hint 
that she did not care to pursue the conversation, or 
that his further company was not desired, and coolly 
set himself to the task of endeavouring to gratify his 
curiosity. 

“That young ’un,” pointing to the child, “ don’t 


look much like a Lamb Courter, she’s a deal too | 
clean and rosy. This is the fust time you've lived | 


in this ’ere court, I guess ?” 
The woman nodded her head. 
““What made you come here now ? 
as it was a nice hairy sitiwation ?”’ 
“TI couldn’t find any other room cheap enough,” 


Did you think 


was the brief reply, spoken in a patient yet sad- | 
dened tone, as she involuntarily glanced at her | 


child. 

** What’s the little ’un’s name?” he next inquired, 
jerking his head in the direction of the little girl, 
who was standing holding on to her mother’s gown, 
and contemplating him gravely. 

“ Nelly—-Nelly Park.” 

“Weil, Nelly, I hopes as you’ll like Lamb Court,” 
said Stumps, patronisingly ; “and if you ever wants 
to be put up to a dodge or two you come to me. I’ve 
lived here long enough to be up to all the ins and 
outs of this ’ere part, and the people too; but you 
looks as if you warn’t over sharp or knowing. 
if the coves here finds that out—and trust ’em for 
doing that as soon as ever théy claps eyes on you— 
they'll play you no end o’ tricks, But you jest stick 
to Stumps, he’ll take yer part!” 

This magnificent offer of patronage was received 
by the child in silence, her eyes still remaining fixed 
contemplatively upon the quaint, skinny, mottled- 
complexioned, old-looking, and yet diminutive person 
of the speaker. 

The mother answered for her. ‘I hope my little 
girl won’t be out playing much in the court. I must 
try and send her regularly to school; but she will be 
glad to feel she can look upon you asa friend.” 

“She ain’t got no tongue herself, I s’pose,” re- 
marked Stumps, apparently slightly netiled at her 


And , 
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| silence and the distant manner in which she received 
his advances. “ Well, I must be off now, for I’ve got 
somethink in hand,” and, with another of his shrill] 
piercing whistles, Stumps took himself off, leaping 
down the crazy staircase two or three steps at atime, 
with an agility quite wonderful, considering how 
dark it was in that part of the house. 
(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
127. By what extraordinary means were a very 
| large number of the Syrians destroyed when they 
| besieged Samaria under Benhadad their king ? 

128. What was the great charge brought against 
the lawyers by Jesus, and for which He so severely 
condemned them ? 

129. In Matthew xiv. 8, it says that Herodias 
asked for “John Baptist’s head in a charger!’— 
what is meant by the word charger 2 

130. Who were the only people with whom the 
| Israelites made peace when they took possession of 
the land of Canaan? Quote passage. 

131. Who was Anna the prophetess ? 

132. On what occasion did an angel cause fire to 
| come down from heaven to consume a sacrifice ? 
| 183. What were the peace-offerings which Solomon 
offered to God at the dedication of the Temple ? 
| 134, At what age were the names of the male chil- 
dren in a Jewish home entered in the family record ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 304. 

116. Because it was homespun, and woven in one 
piece, and, therefore, if it had been cut, the pieces 
would have been utterly useless (John xix, 23), 

117. Bezaleel, of the tribe of Judah, a worker in all 
kinds of metal, stone, timber, &c, (Exod. xxxi. 2—5). 

118. Gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Emblematical 
of His threefold mission as Prophet, Priest, and 
King (Matt. ii. 11). 

119. That of the servants of Nabal. ‘The men 
were very good unto us, and we were not hurt, neither 
missed we any thing, as long as we were conversant 
with them: they were a wall unto us both by night 


| and day, all the while we were with them keeping 


the sheep” (1 Sam. xxv. 15, 16). 

120. “I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, which 
in time past was to thee unprofitable: whom I 
have sent again, that thou shouldest receive him, 
not now as a servant, but as a brother beloved” 
(Philemon 10—16). 

121. First, he was to meet two men by Rachel’s 
sepulchre, who would tell him that the asses were 
found. Second, he was then to meet three men 
going up to offer sacrifices to God at Bethel, who 
would give him two loaves. Third, he was to meet 
a company of prophets by the hill of God, when the 
Spirit of the Lord would cause him to prophesy with 





them (1 Sam. x. 2—9). 
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LUCY LINTWHITE. 





HE branch that shows the sharpest thorn Dear Lucy Lintwhite, such art thou— 
Oft bears the sweetest rose ; The mansion halls of pride 
And oft mid toil and sorrow born No brighter face or purer brow 
The loveliest flow’ret grows. } Behind their portals hide. 
546 
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From them perchance a child might roam, 
And others fill its place ; 
But what were Lucy’s cottage-home 


Except for Lucy’s face ? 


Each household task she blithely shares, 
She guards each younger child, 

And hears them say their little prayers 
To “Jesus meek and mild.” 


To her her mother, when her arms 
Are weary of their load, 

Entrusts her baby brother’s charms, 
And knows him well bestowed. 


eee: -_—_——- 
And she it is that daily trips 
So lightly o’er the fields, 
And carries to her father’s lips 
The best their cupboard yields. 


Sweet Lucy, in a simple round 
Of duties like thy own, 

That peace of heart and mind is found, 
To great ones rarely known. 


The wisest man may search in vain 
The world’s pretentious lore, 
But till he is a child agaiu 
He dweils with peace no more. 
A. Hume, 





WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH TO THE CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. H. MARTYN HART, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST, GERMAIN’S, BLACKHEATH, 


SARDIS. 


Rev. iii. 1—7. 

| VILLAGE of dilapidated huts, scat- 
;| tered amongst the ruins which cover 
that flank of Mount Tmolus round 
which the Pactolus flows, is all that 
is left to tell where Sardis stood. As 
if unwilling to disgrace the former occupier of the 
site, and yet disinclined to forego altogether the 
right of honoured ancestry, the village retains in 
its name of Sart a memory of the bygone Sardis. 
Sardis was the ancient capital of Lydia. It was 
here that Croesus accumulated the hoards of his 
wealth. After many a siege—for Sardis was one 
of the famous fortresses of those warlike times— 
it became the residence of different conquerors. 
The Persian kings had a palace here, and Alex- 
ander the Great made the city his head-quarters. 
But the red tide of war ebbed away towards the 
west, as Greece declined and Rome arose. ‘Then, 
in spite of the natural fertility of her soil, in spite 
of the importance of her position for commercial 
purposes, Sardis began to decay, and at last her 
name was blotted out from the record of existing 
cities. 

Though history has preserved much of the fame 
of Sardis, yet ecclesiastical records have handed 
down to us absolutely nothing of her Christian 
career, so that we cannot in any way conjecture 
who was the angel, or what the size of his congre- 
gation, when he received from the isle of Patmos 
one of the keenest and most startling messages 
any servant could have from a watchful master :— 
“These things saith He which hath the seven 
Spirits of God and the seven stars.’ 

The Lord Jesus is standing in the candlestick 
of a dying Church, so He represents Himself as 
being the means of revivification, as He who pos- 
sesses the life-giving Spirit of God. 














| 





In the fourthverse of the first chapter, in his open- 
ing salutation to the Seven Churches, St. John 
writes, “Grace be unto you and peace, from Him 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, and 
from the seven Spirits which are before His throne.” 
There can be no question but that the seven 
Spirits here mentioned is the Holy Spirit of God. 
But why is He thus multiplied? Because, with 
singular exactness, He is described as undertaking 
seven works. The operations of the Holy Spirit 
may of course be indefinitely extended, but al! 
and every work may be readily claimed to be one 
of His seven undertakings. First, He reproves or 
convinces the world of sin—that is, He comes toa 
heart, and by the voice of conscience He convinces 
that heart of its sin; not, be it remembered. of 
sins which le at the door—things done which 
ought not to have been done—but of that one 
great omission which will leave the soul out of 
heaven. Men will not be lost because of sin, 
but because they “believe not on Jesus Christ.” 
“‘He will convince the world of sin,” said Jesus, 
“because they believe not on me.” 

Reproof necessarily comes with the conviction; 
so the next effort is natural. God only wounds 
that He may discover the hidden disease, that at 
once He may heal. If He send parchedness to a 
tongue, it is only that the refreshing waters, sv 
near, may be used, and for ever rejoiced in. It 
He bruise, it is only that the craving hand may be 
outstretched, that the balm of Gilead may be 
applied, and a tenfold life secured. So if He come 
with convincing power, and smite the heart until 
it bleeds, if His awakening voice eause the soul 
to be filled with cries of terror, it is only that the 
needed Saviour may be shown ready to save. So 
the next operation of the Spirit is “to convince of 
righteousness *"—to show the despairing sinner 
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that that very righteousness which he so deplores 
is ready for him—that the work of salvation is 
complete. Yes, He shows him Christ; this is 
what the Lord Jesus meant, “ He shall convince 
the world of righteousness, because 1 go to my 
Father, and ye see me no more.” So the Holy 
Spirit shows the convinced heart the unseen 
Saviour! Next, he comforts. But how? Not by 
pouring in a flood of consolation, but by making 
Christ fill that empty place. He gives peace by 
showing the love, the nearness of the Strong One. 
Whatever He does, it is through Christ and by 
Christ; and if you seek the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, go to your Bible and to your knees, and 
He will comfort you, by applying to your heart 
things which already exist, but of whose meaning 
you are practically ignorant. 

Now, having allayed the heart, He proceeds 
with His office. His fourth work is, He teaches; 
He becomes that light which kindles that candle 
of the Lord, the spirit of a man, and descending 
into the secret places of the soul, He reveals to the 
man Himself. He ‘opens to him the Scriptures,” 
takes him out into life, and then with spiritual 
vision bids him see things in their spiritual real 
light; so from the Bible, from the heart, from 
life, He teaches the man. Now the process of life 
goes on, but how to the Christian? It is aprocess 


of sanctification ; to this end the Spirit undertakes | 


its guidance. So His fifth operation is to sanctify. 
Two undertakings still remain. He is our Inter- 
“ He intercedes for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.” Not as Christ inter- 
cedes away in heaven before the Throne, making 
intercession for us independently of ourselves. 
The barren fig-tree knew not the dresser was in- 
terceding for another year’s grace. When the 
Saviour said, “ I wiil send you another comforter” 
(or intercessor, as the word should be) He did not 
mean another to help Him in His work of irter- 
cession—that would be admitting His own incapa- 


cessor. 


bility to carry on Hisownundertaking—but another | 
y g 


Intercessor to carry on another necessary process 
of intercession. So the Holy Spirit throws Him- 
self into the soul, and, making his voice heard in 
the inner places, he prays. 
man is the prayer of the Holy Spirit. It is He 
who excites the earnest longings; it is He who 
kindles the desires; it is He who directs the chas- 
tisement; He who guides the thoughts according 
to the counsel of God. He gives sinews to faith 
to hold on to the promise. He sustains the expec- 
tation until the blessing is poured out from above. 
Thus is it “He maketh intercession for us with 
groanings;”’ and let that man tell who has under- 
gone the agony of the conviction of sin, who has 
brought a “ broken spirit” to the throne of His 
forgiving grace, whether the greanings could be 
uttered or expressed. Then His seventh work is 


All true prayer in a | 


to seal us to the day of Jesus Christ: “the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed at the day of 


redemption.” ‘That is, He gives us assurance that 


we are children of God; and if we could see it, 
there is upon us a mark by which the denizens of 
the unseen world can tell that we are the sealed 


vessels of God’s grace, marked jewels, consecrated 
temples. 

Knowing now the meaning of the seven Spirits, 
ge of the Lord 


we can at once appreciate the messas 
| to the angel of the Church of Sardis. 





The seven 
stars (the seven ministers) were in His hand, and 


just as surely the Spirit of God was at his com- 
maud ; as He supported and held the one, so could 
He guide and direct the other. 

“T know thy works, that thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and art dead.” 


We read of no persecution reaching Sardis. This 
message tells ef “no burden” to be Jaid upon the 
Church; there is no rebuke as to internal schism, 
no censure because of a Libertine sect, no word of 
warning as to a lack of Church discipline. No; the 
Church of Sardis was a Church at peace within 
herself, and at peace with the world around. She 
was like the heart of a man before God’s enmity 
has set up its cry between right and wrong, be- 


tween sin and holiness. The palace at Sardis was 


held by “the Strong One, and the goods were in 
peace,’ but He looked, who saw, and behold, the 
robes of fairness, which other Churches coveted, 
but clad a ghastly skeleton. Sardis had a name, 
| a character, a reputation for being alive, yet in the 
eyes of God, to whom she was dedicated, she was 
a dead, defiling thing. 


There is not in the whole 
Bible a sentence fraught with more meaning. It 
almost takes away our breath as we find it is pos- 
sible to fancy ourselves great Christians—it is 
possible to pass to the world as people of piety, 
| and yet we may be in the sight of God dead, 
dead! 
No danger besets our path at all equal to this. 
Brought up in the atmosphere of Christianity, we 
In- 
| deed, it would have taken a desperate boldness 
to have thrown off the bond of habitual religion 
wich has bound us from our infant days to the 


could scarcely be anything but what we are. 


outward show of piety that the society of cur 
But are we sure that the great 
change, “ being born again,” has passed over us? 
Are we sure our religion is not placed upon us 
by the usages of society, but placed in us by the 
Spirit of God? 


ing-point of a never-ending eternity. 


times assumes. 


Face the question; it is the turn- 
Without 
this indwelling of God the word to Sardis is yours 
‘Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” 

God never warns without offering a means ot 





averting the consequences, never frame 
tation without a way of escape,” 
| soul into a valley of Achor which has not its dour 


s “a temp- 





never leads a 
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of hope. Here is the word of advice to the Church 
he calls dead: —* Be watchful, and strengthen the 
things which remain, that are ready to die;” or, 
rather,‘ Become wakeful, and strengthen the things 


and now, if possible, the gift is doubly sure to 


‘him who asks. Appeal for the gift, and your 


religion will lose its deadness. As He convinces 


| of sin, and brings the Lord Jesus sensibly into 


remaining which were about to die”—which were | 
going to die if I had not come and spoken to thee: | 
“for I have not found thy works completed before | 


my God.” 

A process of mortification had set in. Once the 
Church had been alive; now death had begun his 
insidious work, and some parts of the body were 
already lifeless ; the others would die if the process 
were not arrested. 
the things which were about to die. 

The nucleus of the whole matter is here. What 
is the life of the body? A hidden spring, a 
mysterious agent, unseen, unknown save through 
the actions of the outward man. And what is 


your heart, you will learn how real the conquest, 
how violent the struggle, how hateful to God, 
how separating, how debasing, is sin. Then, as 
He shows the ascended Jesus, He will convince 


'-you as thoroughly of a righteousness which can 


Strengthen, put strength into | 


be imputed to you as He did of the death of 
sin which belonged to you. The comfort will 
come next—the knowledge of a dear place in 
that large heart, a haven of rest, a city of refuge; 


| and as the way is walked, the springs fill with 
| water, and the dry valley of Bacca becomes even 
"a well. 


Then, as life pregresses, the Spirit teaches— 


' teaches of God, teaches how to read the Word of 


the life of the soul? Not its outward exhibitions, | 


not its kind impulses, not its pious deeds, not its 
tendency to worship, but it is something secret, 


it is something of which you yourself are con- | 
scious, something which will not exhibit itself to | 


the observing eye, but which lives and dwells in 
secret. You have a “name that you live.” The 
mere fact that such is the case is no proof that 
you have “life,” because there is nothing of 


heaven of which the arch-deceiver has not forged | 
| the law is, “ Little by little 1 will drive them out 


a counterfeit. 
“an angel of light.” 


Satan always, if he can, appears as 
He knows that a religious 


life may have two springs—one the soul’s life, | 
}is disputed. St. Paul cries out, ‘“ Oh, wretched 
| man that Iam, who shall deliver me from the body 


the indwelling energy of the Spirit of God, and 
the other the power of habit and of surrounding 
circumstances. 

Both powers apparently produce the same re- 
sult. He palms that upon us which is external 
and dies with the profession; the other, the 
true, the real power—God’s life—is a secret thing, 
lives in secret, discovers itself in secret. He that 
has it knows what secret prayer is, secret con- 
flict, secret communings, secret passages between 
God and the soul, secret strength, secret peace. 
Is yours that life? If not, He stands before you 
who holds the seven Spirits of God, He stands 
that He may impart. Some things remain: you 
have not wholly let go the right way, you still 


God, teaches how to read the finger of God in every- 
day life. So He sanctifies, opening the under- 
standing to know the will of God. He opens the 
heart to follow that will; He is present at the 
struggle with pride; He points the reasons which 
make you take the lower room; He raises the 
standard of the Lord when the enemy seems roll- 
ing in like a flood. Yea, O Spirit, thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory! 

But the process of sanctification is slow, and 


from before thee.” Little by little; many a slip, 
many a fall, many a wound; every inch of the way 


| of this death?” Then the Spirit was as an inter- 


cessor. He cried that utterance—a feeble expres- 
sion of the groan which could not be uttered--and 
yet, though conquering in us and for us, though 


| interceding in us and for us, though moulding 


our prayers after the counsel of God, which He 
searcheth out for us, yet He seals us, stamps 
us for His own. All this, and more than a feeble 
tongue can tell, more than a feeble mind can dis- 


_ cover, will be done to him who, fearing his deaden- 


make a profession, you still haunt the way of | 


grace, you still are charitable and kind. Put 


life into those things, the things which still re- | 
main; if not, they must become more and more | 


dead, more and more formal—hypocritical even. 


And now, to-day, in the midst of our candle- | 


stick, He that is “the life” stands. The seven 


Spirits are in His hand ready to bestow. That | 


Spirit is yours if you even care to ask. “ How 
much more shall the Heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask!” And since the 
Lord Jesus gave that assurance He has gone to 
heaven for the purpose of sending that Spirit; 


ing state, appeals to “ Him that hath the seven 
Spirits of God” to awaken him. It must be no 
impulsive appeal, it must be clear, and deter- 
mined, and ealm. “ Remember how thou hast 
received and heard, and hold fast and repent,” 
and, if the warning passes unheeded, “ the Lord 
will come suddenly,” and then the night—“ the 
night when no man can work.” 

There were, however, some few in the Church 
who were real children of God—who had “ held 
fast,” and not sinned away the Spirit and His 
sevenfold power; their garments had not been 
spotted by the flesh—they were clothed with a pure 
religion. Theirs was a happy lot. The angel told 
them that Sabbath-day, when he read the letter 
from Patmos, “Tell them, they shall walk with me 
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in white, for they are worthy.” What a prospect! 
Would to God it were clear in the eye of every one 
of us! No stationary life, no precipitous, fright- 
ened, hurried life, but walking—on—on. No reck- 
less, guideless progression, but with Christ. No 
fear; armour is not mentioned; there is no 
sword; there is no hurt nor possibility of outward 
defilement ; in white—the purity of the saints. 


This is our promise to-day: ‘To him who is 
overcoming ’’—to him who is bringing under him- 
self—* the same shall be clothed inwhite raiment;”’ 
and as long as the overcoming and the holding 
fast is alive—as long as there be no deadness— 
“T will not blot his name out of the book of life, 
but I will confess his name before my Father and 
before His angels.” 





TEN 


OVING hands to cool my brow, 
Tender tones to breathe the vow, 

’ Soothing psalm and prayer for me, 
In mine hour of agony. 





Thou hadst none (who gavest all!) 
To anticipate Thy call, 

None to watch with Thee at night, 
In Thy suffering’s lonely might. 


WORDS ON THE 


DED. 


Care for me, and restful bed, 
Thou’dst not where to lay Thy head ; 
Healing balms and love are mine, 
Scorn and thorn in pain were Thine. 


Thou art crowned in glory now, 
Balm nor tending needest Thou ; 
But, O Lord, for Thy dear sake, 
All my care Thy sufferers make. 
ALEssiIgE Bonp Favsserr. 


THRESHOLD : 


BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


MARCH (continued). 


AncupisHop UsHer (1580—1656). 





21st.—He desired to be left alone, that he might | 
think more calmly of his approaching change, and 


disengage heart and mind from earthly things. The 


last—and they were memorable—words which this | 


holy man was heard to utter were, “O Lord, forgive 
me, especially my sins of omission !” 


Say, shall he slumber, shall he sleep, 

Who gave the eye its power to see ? 

Shall he not hear his children weep, 
Who made the ear so wondrously ? 

God is God ; he sees and hears 

All their troubles, all their tears. 

Soul, forget not ’mid thy pains, 

God o’er all for ever reigns,”"—Zihn. 





GoETHE (1749—1832). 

22nd.—It was now observed that his thoughts began 
to wander incoherently. “See,” he exclaimed, “ the 
lovely woman’s head, with black curls, in splendid 
colours—a dark background.” Presently he saw a 
piece of paper on the ground, and asked them how 
they could leave Schiller’s letters so carelessly lying 
about. 
asked for the sketches he had just seen—the sketches 
of his dream. The final darkness grew apace. The 
last words audible were, “ More light ! mere light! ” 


Then he slept softly, and on awakening, 


“‘ The shining of the common day 
Is mystery still, howe’er it ebb and flow 
Behind the seeing orb, the secret lies; 
Thy living light’s eternal play, 
Its motions, whence or whither, who shall know ? 
Behind the life itself its fountains rise.” 
G. Macdonald. 
QuEEN ExizaBeTH (1533—1603). 
24th— When one endeavoured to console her by 
saying she ought to hope much in the mercy of 
| God, and that having established the Reformation 
afforded her grounds of confidence; ‘“ My lord,” 
replied the dying queen, “the crown which I have 
borne so long has given enough of vanity in my time, 
I beseech you not to augment it in this hour, when I 


; am so near my death.” 


“‘O Fortune! how thy restless wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit. 
Thou causest the guilty to be loosed 
From bands wherein are innocents enclosed ; 
Causing the guiltless to be strait reserved, 
And freeing those that death had well deserved.” 
Queen Elizabeth. 


James I, (1566—1625). 
27th.—'Fhe Lord Keeper, kneeling by the pallet of 
the dying king, told him that his time would be but 
| short in this world. “I am satisfied,” said James, 
“but pray do you assist me to make me ready for 
the next world, to go away hence for Christ, whose 
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mereies I call for, and hope to find.” He then took friend, Mr. Combe, who was watching at his bedside, 
the comniunion, and after lingering on for a short | he said, “If I had strength enough to hold a pen I 
time, finally closed his eyes with his own hands. would write how easy and pleasant a thing it is to 
die!” 
*‘Ti'l then no Cream of dying 
Had flashed through the sick man’s heart, 
But a sudden smile on his face is lying, 
30th.—The Bishop was conducted to the Cross of And the soul rises up to depart 


Carmarthen, and there he was chained to the stake. At the sound of those gentle feet, 
Which come up through the sunny street.”” 


Frerrar, Bisuor or Sr. Davin’s (1502—1555). 


While the executioner was adjusting the chain the 
victim cried to the people, “If I stir through the 


ict 
pains of my burning, believe not the doctrines I have | Dr. Donne (1573—1631). 
taught.” Thus heroically he met his death. | 


31st.—He lay fifteen days earnestly expecting his 


‘*Then, my soul, thou canst dare, 
Clad with firmness znd grace, 
Present evil to bear, 
And e’en torture embraces; 
Hope and ardour skall bleud 
in each glance of the eyes, 
As those steps I ascend 


Which conduct to the skies 


hourly change, and in the last hour of his last 
| earthly day, he said, “I were miserable if I might 


1? 


not die! 
| periods of his faint breath, by saying often, “Thy 





And after those words, closed many 





kingdom come, Thy will be done!” 


| ** When a soul has seen, 

| By means of evil, that good is best, 

And through earth and its noise, what is heaven’s serene, 
When its faith in the same has stood the test— 

Dr. Wrurram Hunter (1718—1783). j Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 

The uses 1 9 snrelv d > 
30th.—'The last moments of Hunter's life exhibited | PR ee ee Gia, 

a remarkable instance of calmness. Turning to his | And I have had trouble enough for one.”—R. Browning. 





vom the French. 





THE PENNANT FAMILY. 
BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. just as if they had been so cast up by the sea. Her 
aia sili Sica inialaaiaias agony was for the moment so great, that she feared 
ro she must fall from the stony eminence on which she 
¢WYLFA had left the beach and stood, for she could think only of Carad. Gwylfa 
~ his sad service there to meet | stood between her and the prostrate figures, as if to 
Daisy, whom he had seen on | urge her on, but she could not move. She fancied 
the hill, She was about to she recognised the earl’s tall slim form in the upper- 
take the cliff-path to Monad, | most, and having watched him descend the rock, her 
in the hope of hearing some- | fancy grew into certainty; but what of the other ? 
thing of Caradoc, when the! Was it Carad? At first she thought it was, and, 
good dog reached her. She saw that he | under any circumstances, the ship he sought to save 
had been in the sea, and her first word must have been wrecked, for had not this man been 
was “Carad.” Her second, “ Where is | cast ashore? But, gazing intently, she thought she 
he, Gwylfa? Where?” For answer, he | saw locks of fair hair beneath the grey head of him 
looked at her pitifully, and then turned | she believed to be the earl, and Carad’s hair was 
towards the beach, made a few steps, | black. A whine from Gwylfa reached her, and she 
returned, wagged his great wet fringy tail, touched | made a great effort to answer it by joining him. No 
her with his paw, laid hold of her dress, and | woman could be braver than she was, yet she felt 
made her understand that she must change her paralysed with a terror that the thought of the 
plans, and follow him. She did so in much fear, | drowned always caused her. She mastered it at last, 
and they went, as quickly as they could, down the | and, with a white face and cold trembling limbs, 
iountain road that led from the farm to the | went down the steepfenee. She and Gwylfa reached 
bay. When they reached the rough fence that was | the melancholy pair together, and the tender dog 
put to resist the inroads of the sea, Gwylfa was | began to lick the one cheek alone visible. 

Daisy laid her hand gently on the earl, whose 





stony 


over at onec, but Daisy paused before the stone stile, 


and glanced after him. What she saw on the beach | clothes she saw were dry, and said, “ My lord! For 
below chilled her like ice—two bodies, apparently | pity’s sake, rouse up, my lord!” but neither movement 
face to face, the arms of the topmost round'the other, | nor sound responded to her touch or speech, One 
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look at what was visible of thut other sufficed; she | given his life—nay, Daisy herself—to hear him speak 


recognised him who had loved her! Witha piercing 
ery she sprang up the beach, re-crossed the fence, 
and looked about wildly for help. She would not 
believe that they were dead, though they might be 
@ead before she could get aid, and the farm was 
three-quarters of a mile from the beach, She gained 
the highest point of the cliff, and shouted as loud as 
She saw a man hastening 


terror would let her. g 
from the Monad side, and ran towards him. 

“Ob, thank God! thank God it is you, Carad!” 
she cried, and threw her arms round him, forgetting 
all but that he was safe. 

He held her a moment, and kissed her tenderly; 
then, seeing her blanched face, and feeling how she 
trembled, asked her what was the matter. She 
could not answer, she could only point to the beach 
below. 

“What is it, dear?” 
while she tried to regain self-possession. 

“The earl! Lord Penruddock!” she muttered at 


he said, still holding her, 


last. 

“What of Lord Penruddock?” he asked. “We 
saved his yacht and Sir George Walpole, and the 
pilot and part of the crew. But he had insisted on 
rowing to the castle, in spite of the wind, while the 
vessel made for the harbour. The boat struck on the 
quicksands, capsized, and the two sailors swam ashore; 
but we cannot find his lordship. Weare in search of 


him. I know he cannot swim. Have you seen him, 
Daisy darling ? 


As he spoke the terrified girl only clung the closer 


” 


to him, and pointing to the beach, answered, “ There ! 
There! The beacon—the canwyll corff—the Esgair!” 

“ Our light was put out, and the pilot did not know 
where to steer. The corpse candle was seen, and 
probably deluded him and the sailors in the boat, 
but have you seen Lord Penruddock ? 

Daisy, recovering herself with a great effort, clasped 
her hands, and, turning her horror-stricken eyes upon 
Caradoc, said, “Oh, Carad, it is too terrible! the 
earl and he lie together down there on the sands!” 

Caradoc, understanding nothing, hurried down the 
cliff to the fence, followed by Daisy. What he saw 
we know. 

“Go home, 


Daisy, darling,” he said to the 


staggering girl, “Take courage. Send the men. 
Send every one. I have restoratives with me. I 


shall revive them. They are probably still alive.” 


He leaped the fence, and she, touched by a gleam 
of hope, hastened to the farm. 

Caradoc’s compassionate heart sank when he drew 
near the father and son. It was, indeed, a pitiful 
sight—too harrowing for He 
found that the one, though stunned or paralysed, still 
Using all his 


minute description, 





lived ; the other was too surely dead. 
strength and all his tenderness, he separated them. 
In doing so his hot tears fell on the fair, upturned 
face of his former rival, and he would almost have 
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| 








g 
again. But words would never more pass the lips of 
him so lately rich in beauty, health, and all that the 
world most covets. ‘The body alone was there; and 
what of the soul ? 

Caradoe reverently closed the dimmed eyes, and 


his 





threw handkerchief over the white face, then 
drew the earl, with great diffieulty, to a distance. 
But Gwylfa still kept watch by the drowned. 

All that Caradoc could do was to keep the spark of 
life from going out in the earl’s flickering lamp. But 
for his belief inan eternity of misery for such as die 
unrepentant, he could almost have wished it ex- 
tinguished, he dreaded so much the re-kindling of the 
wick. He remained beside him, feeling his pulse, 
and administering such stimulants as he fortunately 
had with him, until help came. As he expected, his 
father arrived first, but was soon followed by Michael 
and the farm men, bearing hurdles, blankets, a large 
chair, and everything they could suppose available 
for transporting those of whom Daisy had spoken 
with suppresse i terror and agony. 

David Pennant went from unconscious father to 
dead son, his soul cowed by grief and self-reproach ; 
but every evil feeling departed. 

“Take him up tenderly; lift him with care,” he 
said, using words that were years afterwards to bring 
tears from many an eye. ‘“ May God comfort his 
afflicted father! Bear him to the castle first, out of 
his sight. Nay, let me uplift him, and help to carry 
his bier.” 

The men 
while Michael outspread the blankets and coverlets as 


awe-stricken obeyed the orders, and 
for one asleep, they laid him who slept only too well 
in their midst, and bore him to the castle, David 
Pennant taking the head of the bier, and Gwylia 
following. It was indeed a melancholy procession. 
Then Caradoe, Michael, and some other men, up- 
lifted the earl, with difficulty, and placed him in the 
His stony eyes unclosed during the 
The two 


large chair. 
task, but he did not recover consciousness. 
brothers placed themselves on either side, the men at 
the back; and so they carried the Earl of Craigavon 
to his castle, after his drowned son. 


CHAPTER XL. 
“FOUND DROWNED!” 
“Founp drowned!” was the verdict passed by the 
coroner at the inquest held on Lord Penruddock. 
No one appeared to be in fault. His lordship had 
returned from the Mediterranean in his yacht, ac- 
companied by Sir George Walpole and a competent 
crew. They had been cruising about the Welsh 
coast, and had finally determined to visit Craigavon 
Castle. In making for the nearest port they had to 
pass the bays and the quicksands already alluded 
te, which Lord Penruddock supposed he knew well, 
and with the situation of which the pilot was also 
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acquainted. Although the wind had risen, and the 
evening was advancing, his lordship resolved to row 
to the castle, and left the yacht, with two of his 
crew, in the boat. Both Sir George and the pilot 
tried to dissuade him from this, but in vain. He 
said he had particular reasons for wishing to be at 
home without delay, and as there was no anchorage 
for the vessel in Ton Bay, and danger if she made 
for it off the quicksands, he preferred taking to the 
boat. The yacht and her boat therefore parted 
company at about five o’clock in the afternoon. The 


yacht was much tossed about by winds and waves, | 


and made little way before nightfall. Then, as we 
know, the beacon on the Esgair was extinguished, 
and she was unable to pass that point. The false 
fire kindled by the wreckers drew her towards the 
quicksands, and hence the signals of distress heard 
on land. Caradoc had put out the fire, and so saved 
her from actually striking, but she was in the midst 
of recks and shoals as dangerous as the sands. 
When Caradoc, Davie Jones, and the others reached 
her, the pilot was in despair; but Davie managed to 
rut her about, knowing, as Caradoc had said, the 
coast as well by night as by day. So the earl’s pur- 


poses were again defeated by Caradoc, and had the , 
' far and near passed and re-passed the white motion- 


Esgair light remained, there would have been no 
peril to ship or boat. 

The fate of the boat was made clear by the 
terrified sailors. They had weathered the gale till 
evening deepened, and had seen the beacon which 
warned them from the quicksands. But when it 
suddenly disappeared, and the gale increased, they 
could do little but lie upon their oars. Lord Pen- 
ruddock encouraged them by the assurance that they 
were surely drifting towards the landing-place in 
Ton Bay, but a light appeared in the distance, and 
his lordship, who was acting as steersman, moved the 
helm towards it. Soon afterwards the boat struck, 
capsized, and the sailors knew no more of the hapless 
Lord Penruddock. They could swim, and he was at 
best a bad swimmer; it was dark, and they lost sight 
of him altogether. They managed to cling to the 
keel of the boat until day-dawn, when they saw the 
yacht at no great distance. They had previously 
heard her signals. Happily, a sailor on the look-out 
saw them also, Caradoc and his crew were on board 
the yacht, their boat alongside; so the boat was put 
out, and saved them. All saved, except the young 
lord! Inquiries concerning him resulted in Caradoc 
and the boatmen returning to Monad to institute 
immediate search, while the yacht, having righted 
her boat, cruised about in the vague hope of finding 
him. The rest we already know. 

“Drowned by the judgment of God!” might have 
been tke coroner’s verdict. But Caradoc Pennant, 
who had found the body, and helped to remove the 
earl, was silent concerning the awful facts that he 
and Daisy alone knew. Not even to one another did 
they admit that the wretched Earl of Craigavon had 





been the instrument in drowning his only son; and 
when it afterwards slowly and secretly evolved, as 
such things will, it was through no word of theirs, 
but through hints of wreckers, and men who served, 
but did not love, the miserable lord of the manor, 
And where was he during the solemn, silent, 
melancholy days that succeeded the event? He laid 
upon his bed, and neither spoke nor moved. Caradoc, 
who, by tacit consent, attended him, was sure that 
he was conscious, but he noticed no one, They kept 
that flickering flame of life alight in him as best 
they could, but by no agency of his. Whisperings 
passed around him concerning what was going on in 
the castle, but if he understood, he made no sign, 
While his son lay in state in a state-chamber, he lay 
in despair in his lonely tower. He no longer super- 
intended the locking-up of doors, for all was open in 
the haste and awe of the moment. If there was the 
hush as of death in his tower, there was the move- 
ment of life where death really was, for, as we said, 
the young lord lay in state. And this meant that 
his mortal remains were placed on a catafalque 
draped in white satin, in the centre of a state apart- 
ment, also hung with white; that tapers burnt, and 
watchers watched, day and night, while people from 


less form, to see what remained of him so lately en- 
dowed with the elasticity of youth and health. 

On the night preceding the funeral Caradoc sat 
up with the earl. Believing that his lordship really 
slept, he sent his valet to bed, and remained alone 
with him. Towards morning he grew restless, and, 
to his doctor’s great relief, began to mutter; then 
slowly opened his eyes. Caradoc went to him. 

“‘T will rise,” he said. “ Bring my clothes; I shall 
attend the funeral!” 

Caradoc was careful to express neither surprise 
nor dissent, but simply obeyed. The valet, hearing 
voices, came in from the next room, and they helped 
the earl to leave his bed, and dress. He seemed 
quite himself—stern and unapproachable as ever. 

“Let me know the hour, and now leave me,” he 
said. And they did so. 

He was ready when summoned, and followed his 
dead son, as chief mourner, alone, for not even did 
Sir George Walpole venture to approach him. 
Although no invitations had been sent, the funeral 
procession reached from the castle to the parish 
church, and in the rear of the white-plumed hearse 


and lonely father were all the aristocracy of the 


county and all the tenantry of Craigavon. Every 
one was anxious to express sympathy with a bereaved 
parent under circumstances so supremely sad. 

The vault in the chancel of the old church had 
been opened to receive the heir of the Craigavons. 
The earl stood over it, rigid as a statue, stern as 
death. The burial service had no meaning for him, 
and he heard without realising the hopeful words, 
“ T am the resurrection and the life!’”? Yet no one 
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doubted that he felt, while all marvelled at his self- 


control. Many a sob echoed through the sacred 





building from the impressionable people who were 
assembled to witness the last rites, but neither sob 
nor tear moved the breast or bedewed the eyes of 
him who had lost all that he held most dear, and 
stood silently contemplating his coffin, Brutus was 
not calmer or sterner when he condemned his sons 
to die. 

But when all was over the earl did not leave the 
tomb. Theassembled multitude dispersed by degrees, 
carriages drove off, the mounted tenantry rode softly 
away, even the peasantry loitered to a distance to 
discuss the death and pageant, the nodding hearse 
vanished, and at last only one carriage remained near 
the church. This was drawn by four black horses, 
caparisoned with white plumes, and awaited the son- 
less lord. He stood almost alone in the chancel, 
under the painted window, gazing down into the 
vault that now held the mortal of his son. Beneath 
mouldered the dust of his ancestors, around their 
emblazoned monuments, but his boy! his beloved! 
he who should have represented the power, wealth, 
antiquity of his race, he was hidden from his sight 
forever! Whoshall paint the agony of the last Lord 
of Craigavon ! 

Mr. Tudor alone retained his place in the chancel, 
but even he withdrew to a distance from the stricken 
father. Sir George Walpole and Caradoc stood by 
the old carved screen, near the pulpit and reading- 
desk, which were draped in heavy black. An intense 
compassion filled their hearts, yet they dared not 
approach him. After-a long silent interval, however, 
Caradoc thought he saw him totter, and went at once 
towards him. But for his support the earl would 
have fallen into the vault. 

“ Let me entreat you to come away, my lord,” he 
said. 

A heavy sob was the response; and they assisted 
the desolate man back to the mourning-coach, into 
which, unasked, yet unrepulsed, Caradoc Pennant 
followed him, with the whispered words, “ Forgive 
me, my lord, but you must not be alone!” He was 
right, fortheearlrelapsed into temporary unconscious- 


ness, perhaps the happiest state for him, and Caradoc 


deemed it his duty to remain by him until he 
recovered. This his lordship did before he reached 
the castle, and his step was firm when he descended 
from the carriage. 

“Thank you; I will summon you if I need you 
again,” he said to Caradoc, and passed, like a grim 
ghost, through his domestics. 

They, clad in black, and really sorrowing for the 
gay young master they had lost, watched him dis- 
appear into his private tower, and heard him turn 
the accustomed key after him. Forsome hours they 
crept to and from his closed door, listening. It was 
roans and footfalls 


a relief to them all to hear g 


within, but no one ventured to knock. At last his 











bell rang, and Morris answered it, for every one else 
held back. He was pacing the room, 

“Bring me the elects found in Lord Penruddock’s 
pockets,” he said, his back to the door he had 
unlocked, 

Morris went to Mr. Tudor, who, representing his 
brother as steward, had taken up his temporary abode 
at the castle. What had been found on Lord Pen- 
ruddock had been carefully packed up ane locked 
away. Mr. Tudor took it himself to Lord Craigavon. 

“Can I be of service, my lord?” he asked, 
hesitating, as he placed the parcel in the earl’s 
hands, 

“No, thank you,’ 

Before long the bell rang again. 

“Send Dr. Pennant!” was the command, given in 
a voice strangely different from the earl’s. 

“He has returned home, my lord,’ was the 
reply. 

“ Fetch him,” said the earl, closing the door. 

It was some time before Caradoc could be found, 
but when the messenger reached him he hastened to 
the castle. The earl admitted him at once, by an 
imperative “Come in!’’ His lordship was seated 
before a table on which were outspread a gold watch 
and chain, a diamond ring, a purse, a handkerchief, 
a few letters and papers, and a book. The latter was 
open beneathhis face, which wascovered by both hands. 
Caradoc stood a while, in sympathetic silence, opposite. 
At first he thought the earl’s natural avarice had 
returned; but the purse was closed, and the valuables 
pushed aside. The book and papers were the joints 
of interest. He spoke at last in a voice so husky 
that the words were scarcely audible, and Caradoe 
did not understand him. Then he pointed with his 
finger to the title-page of the book on which his eyes 


’ 


was the stern reply. 


were fixed, 

* Who—wrote—that ? ’”? he asked slowly, and with 
difficulty. 

Caradoe moved, and glanced over his shoulder. He 
saw, to his surprise, the words, ‘“‘ Daisy Pennant,’ 
written in Daisy’s clear round-hand, above the printed 
title—* Holy Bible.” 

“It is my sister’s writing, my lord,” he replied, his 
voice slightly changing with not unnatural emotion. 

“ You—mean—the foundling ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord.” ° 

“ Bring her—to me. Now. At once.” 

« She may not like to come, my lord,” said Caradoc, 
hesitating. “Sir George Walpole asks to see you; 
and——” 

“T will not see him. I cannot have him here. 
Tell the foundling I will not harm her. Bid her for- 
get——” Asob choked the earl’s voice. ‘Go; ask 
her!” he added, with the tremulous eagerness of an 
appeal, 

“T will, my lord. But may I not help you—stay 
with you ?” returned Caradoc, touched by the piteous 
sob from this stern immovable man, 
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« Thank no! Stay—on—at—the farm, at 


you, 


sent. I may—need you.” 





Caradoc withdrew, scarcely understanding what 








was meant. lt was Michaelmas-day, but the death 
and funeral of Lord Penruddoek had stayed the 
intended move from Brynhafod—had, indeed, para- 
He sought Mr. Tudor, and 
Mr. Tudor entreated him 


lysed the neighbourhood. 
repeated the earl’s words. 
to advise his father not to leave the farm. Sir George 
Walpole was with the vicar, and Caradoe told him that 
the earl seemed to dread an interview with him, Sir 
George immediately expressed his resolution to leave 
the castle, and asked Caradoe, abruptly, if he thought 
his father and mother would give him a lodging for 
a few days, while he settled his future plans. 

‘*T should wish to be near Lord Craigavon,” he 
said, ‘‘in case of his needing me; but I will not 
remain here. I hear your house is a refnge for the 
destitute, and as Ihave no settled home just now I 
am of that class; I shall then perhaps see your 
friend Ap Adam, and I can give Lady Mona news of 
her father. She writes to me in great distress at her 
brother’s death.” 

Caradoc said that Brynhafod was in confusion, 
owing to the contemplated move, but that he was 
sure his mother would manage a bed for him. 

“T have been accustomed to rough it, and any kind 
of shake-down will do,” replied Sir George. “I can- 
not leave an old friend in such a wretched plight ; 
yet I know him too well to force myself upon him.” 

Sir George accompanied Caradoc to Brynhafod, and 
} sy 


hosp. 





was received with the unaffected ity for which 


the Pennants were noted. They were seated at their 
early evening meal. The solemn scenes of the past 
week had worked a change for the better in David 
Pennant, whose morose anger towards the earl had 
merged into a tender pity. He had forgotten his own 
wrongs, and his continual cry was, “if only I could 
do something for his lordship!”’ and the power to re- 


” 


eeive Sir George seemed to him that ‘‘ something. 


NATURE 
JEARIED in mind by anxious doubt, 


I turn from toil and care away, 





And wander where, with sportive play, 
A little brooklet winds about 


Amid the sunny fields that lie 
Rejoicing in bright summer’s gleam, 
While murm’ring wavelets of the stream 
Fill all the air with melody. 


And from afar the sound of bells 


Is borne upon the rippling breeze, 


And wafting through the leafy trees 
Rises and falls in dreamy swells. 


When Ca > told him the others what the 





earl had said touching thcir continuing at the farm 


for the presen 





t, the hush of © deep thankfulness fell 





on all; and when this intelligence was followed by 





his lordship’s wish to see Daisy—owing, apparently, 
to her Bi 


were heightened, 





and her name—their surprise and emotion 
An expression of awe had deen left 
on Daisy’s face by the sight ske had seen on the 
beach; and a terror of the earl had sunk into her 
heart ever since their encounter on the cliff, increased, 
if possible, by his dread lantern. When she heard 
that he wished to see her, she turned pale, and trem- 
bled, and no one but Caradoe fully understood why. 
“Thou art not said old 


Mr. 


a 





fraid, my Eye of Day ?” 
Pennant. ‘“ May-be thou and thy Bible may 
comfort his lordship, as I pray you may both have 
comforted his son, for the Holy Word was his com- 


panion when he 


‘fell into deep waters.’ ”’ 





«“And a holy peace was on his countenance as he 
slept the sleep of death!” remarked Sir George, 
moving towards her, and standing at the back of her 
chair. ‘I think I have seen him reading your Book 
more than once, though he closed and concealed it 
when I drew near.” 

Daisy glanced up at Sir George, and tears were in 
hero of a hundred fights ” felt that 

He p: 


and laid the other on the head of the young girl who 


Maia 6 
i 1S 


her eyes. 


ssed one hand before them, 





his were not dry. 
had strangely impressed him. There wasa momentary 
silence, while all present turned involuntarily to- 
wards them; then Daisy rose slowly, still looking 


white and fearful 


, and said, “If you will be with 

me, Carad, I will go to his lordship, but I know not 
Be ane 

ull se 


“The Lord will give thee a 


what I sh: 





mouth and wisdom, 
child,and may His grace be sufiicient for thee!” said 
old Mr. Pennant. 
So Daisy accompanied Caradoc, through the evening 
mists, back to the castle. 
(To be continzed.) 


"Ss MUSIC. 
Now and again from distant hills 
The mellow lowing of the herds, 


And joyous carollings of birds, 


| e : canny _ 
Weave their sweet music with the rill’s. 

And in the fields that fringe the stream 

} A tinkling sheep-bell’s drowsy note 

3lends with the soothing sounds that float 
| Around me as I lie and dream. 


And thus while all the world is filled 
| With song, I feel that still for me 
Life has not lost its melody, 
| Though some few notes of joy be stilled. 


G. W. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF 
BY THE REV, W. HANNA, 


ANY that had been foremost in speak- | 
ing well of Peter and John when the 
captain of the Temple had cast 
them into prison, are to be seen 
now in that mob which rushes upon 

Stephen, and hurries him away to the council 

chamber. And this Sanhedrim, before whom in 

this rude tumultuous manner Stephen is thus 
dragged—look at its aspect, study the faces of 
the judges as this new charge is brought against 
the culprit at their bar. There is no calm coun- 
tenance of a Gamaliel to be seen here now; no 
division on the bench; no counter currents of Pha- 
risaic and Sadducean feeling. Alas for Stephen 
in this new charge! There is a point of agree- 
ment found in which they all can and do unite. 
He has but to cast his eye around, and in the 
stern and angry look repeated on every coun- 
tenance, to read his doom. Will not this poor 
solitary, unsupported man (for so far as I can see 
none of the apostles are there to stand by him 
in this hour of trial)—will he not give way? They 
half expect it as they bend down upon him that 
steadfast, lowering, withering look. They are dis- 
appointed. He meets that blended look of wrath 
unbent in form, unblanched in visage. Serene as 
the star that shines out amid the tempest of the | 
night the calm spirit soars above all this wrath of 
man. He climbs no mountain, he pierces no dark 
thunder-clouds, yet the glory of the Lord is revealed 
to him, and his face, like that of Moses on the 

Mount, shines resplendent with a heavenly ra- 

diance. Why breaks this unearthly radiance out 

from the features of his calm untroubled counte- 

nance? The storm that rages around him is for a 

few minutes to be allayed, held back. He has to | 

win an audience for himself from those angry | 
judges, that are in such hot haste to condemn. 

He has to still this court into silence, and keep it 

for a short space hanging upon his lips. The mild 

question of the high priest, so different from the 

one that was put to Christ, when on a like charge 
of blasphemy He stood not long before in the same 
presence, shows that the influence of this change | 
in his aspect had prevailed. He is allowed to 
speak for a time without interruption. 

His speech is so unlike what any one might 
have anticipated; not one, perhaps who had heard 
him perceiving in the least how all this that he | 
was telling about Abraham, and the patriarchs, | 
and Moses, had to do with that weighty count | 
of blasphemy of which he stood arraigned. So 
soon, however, as the drift and object of his dis- 
course, concealed for a time, breaks forth ; so soon 
as the speaker, having laid the secure historic 
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ground for it, proceeds to charge upon his judges 
and the people of the Jews the very same kind of 
crime that they were attempting to fasten upon 
him, the pent-up rage breaks forth with tenfold 
fury. They have listened to this babbler too long. 
And was this, indeed, to be the burden and issue 
of all this long harangue—to dare, with such 
unparalleled effrontery, to fling on them such an 
opprobrious accusation? Cut to the heart, they 
gnash on him with their teeth, and give him, by 
signs unmistakable, to know that all further speech 
is denied. He had but touched the border of the 
great theme upon which, who can doubt, that he 
would have expatiated with still greater freedom 
and delight than he had dealt with the old patri- 
archal Mosaic times. He had still to tell of that 
Just One, of whom they had been the betrayers 
and the murderers. He had still to tell of His 
resurrection from the earthly sepulchre which 
could not hold Him; of His ascension to the Father 
where the heavens had received Him till the time 
of the restitution of all things. They will not 
suffer him to continue as he had begun. Is the 
testimony as to Jesus to be withheld and lost ? 
Are these men not to hear once more, and from 
the lips of this new witness, of the exaltation of the 
Crucified ? The testimony shall be given—given 
in a new form, throwing @ rich glory round the 
witness-bearer. 

Stephen looks up steadfastly into heaven. What 
made him do so? Was it an inward impulse, or 
some beam of the descending glory drawing his 
eye up to its source? He looks up, the prospect 
changes: that earthly court, of aspect so dark 
and gloomy, disappears; the heavens are opened, 
and in their distant depths that glory, which ever 
to Jewish eye was the symbol of the Divine pre- 
sence, stands revealed. Those earthly judges, 
gnashing on him with their teeth, he sees them 
no more. His eye is filled with that other form, 
is fixed on that other countenance radiant with 
a Divine benignity, no frown of anger there, 
bending down on him a look that fills his soul 
with courage and a sustaining joy. Kh his ow 
countenance had before been as the face of an 
angel, what was it now, when the heavenly glory 
was reflected from it? And to that look of tender- 
ness from on high, it gave back an answering look 
of adoring gratitude and love. Stephen perhaps 
had often seen Jesus in the flesh. He sees Him 
now again, and at once recognises Him—the same, 
but yet how changed. That is the very form which 
the earthly raiment once invested, clothed now with 
the uncreated glory ; that is the very figure which 
once bent ber zath the cross, now it stands erect, 
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the government of the universe upon its shoul- 
ders. Elsewhere, in other visions of the heavenly 
places, Jesus is seen in sitting posture. Now He 
stands, as if in this hour of peril to His faithful 
servant He had risen from his place to assume the 
attitude that would carry the fullest assurance of 
His readiness to encourage and support. What 
for the moment is the effect upon the court? That 
eye so fixed, seeing something they do not see; 
that upturned countenance, glowing with such 
a rapture of adoration, on whose every feature 
there is stamped such a sublime indifference to all 
earthly wrath; it stills for a moment the rising 
tumult—creates the silence broken by the excla- 
mation, “ Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.” The Son of Man! The only time he is 
called so after his ascension by human lips. Why 
called so now? The very word would of itself recall 
the occasion, not long since past, when before those 
very judges Christ Himself had said, “ Hereafter 
Son of Man sitting on the right 
and coming in the clouds of | 


ye shall see the 
hand of power, 
heaven.” The time for their thus seeing Him 
had not yet come; but now, and there above the 
clouds of heaven, in the central glory, standing at 
the right hand of God, Stephen sees Him, to 
whom he gives the very title that Christ had taken 

to Himself when He committed that alleged act of | 
blasphemy for which the Sanhedrim condemned | 
Himsto death. Stephen takes up the testimony to | 
the Lord’s humanity and divinity; makes what- | 
ever there was of blasphemy in it bis own; tells 

these men to their very faces that the future | 
asserted exaltation of the Crucified had already | 
been realised. Such repetition of the testimony, 
such re-assertion in such a form, by such a man, of 
a truth so hated, throws court and audience into 
such a perfect tumult of malignity and revenge 
that all forms of judicial procedure are forgotten | 
and trampled under foot; no question is put; no | 
consultation taken; no sentence passed. He has 

said a far worse thing than any of the witnesses 

had reported. He has spoken blasphemy—blas- 

phemy of the most fearful form—a _ blaspheniy 

that carries crimination in its bosom. As if it 

were too horrid for ears so pure as theirs, they 

stop their ears, and with a shout of vengeance 

loud enough to drown any single voice, even had it 

been lifted up in his behalf, the crowd rushes on 

him, and, the court silently consenting to the 

irregular and tumultuous proceeding, hurry him 

away to execution. 

Had things not taken this turn, had the vision 
not appeared to Stephen, the exclamation not been 
made; had the Sanhedrim been lefs, pursuing its 
ordinary course, to carry this trial to its proper 
judicial close, it must, had it wished to put Stephen 
to death, have confronted the same obstacle that it 
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met with in the case cf Christ, to get over which 
it had to carry 
to charge him with what, under the Roman law, 
would be a capital offence, which blasphemy was not. 

Were not the men whose path to vengeance 
might have thus been blocked up secretly glad 
when the vision and exclamation of Stephen pro- 
duced that outbreak of popular violence, and the 
matter was thus summarily taken out of their 
hands ? 
however falsely, that they had yielded toa pressure 
that they could not resist. If the matter 
came to the Governor’s ears, and he troubled him- 
self about it, it furnished them with tke plea on 
their own behalf, that they had passed no sentence 
upon Stephen; and on behalf of the people they 
could say, that in their presence Stephen had com- 
mitted one of the grossest possible outrages upon 
their Jewish faith, and as a man taken in the very 
act of blasphemy, had been, it might be illegally, 
but not unnaturally, punished on the spot. 

But although there was uo sentence formally 
passed upon Stephen, there is enough in the nar- 


Jesus to the Roman tribunel, and 


It gave them the opportunity of seying, 


ever’ 


| rative of the execution to satisfy us that the course 


was followed prescribed by law and custom when 
this mode of capital punishment was enforced. 
Stoning to death was among the Jews what hang- 
ing is among us and beheading among the French, 
the ordinary mode by which all civil crimes entail- 
ing death were punished—a mode of execution 
borrowed from the Egyptians, practised first in 
the stony plains of Arabia, where the means of its 
employment were always at hand. <A very shock- 
ing, brutal, bloody kind of punishment it seems to 
us to be; but we have every reason to believe 
that from its first institution means were taken to 
abridge suffering and to expedite death. In the 


later years of the Jewish commonwealth many 
' regulations were introduced which stripped it of 


no small portion of those horrors with which our 
imagination invests it. “When the place of execu- 
tion, which was always to be without the city 
gates, was reached, the witnesses, who were 
obliged to act as the executioners, cast off their 
upper garments, to fit themselves better for their 
task, and carried the culprit, whose hands were 
bound together, to the top of some cliff or tower 
of sufficient height, from which they cast him 
down, directing their aim so that he might fall on 
a large stone placed beneath, and using such 
violence as often to terminate his sufferings at 
once. If death did not immediately ensue, there 
were persons stationed beneath who stretched the 
wounded criminal upon his back, when a large 
stone was flung upon him by the witnesses from 
above. If that stroke did not prove fatal, then 
those around flung stones upon him till he died. 
Perhaps it was as they lifted him up to dash him 
down from some rocky height that, looking upon 
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that moment as his last, Stephen offered up the 
prayer, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Perhaps 
it was when bruised, but not killed, by the fall, 


when the promiscuous pelting commenced, that 
Stephen, upon his knees, used his last breath in 
pleading, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 








NELLY’S CHAMPION. 


BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SHAG 


CHAPTER IIL 
HE next morning Stumps seemed to 
think it would be but polite to make 
a call upon his new friends; accord- 
ingly, he gave a kick at their door, 
which was opened by Mrs. Park. 
“ Good mornin’ !”’ he began, walking into the room 





with the air of an old acquaintance, and coolly seat- 
ing himself upon the side of the bed, with his bare 
legs and feet dangling in the air. “I thought I’d 
come and see how you and Nelly was a-gettin’ on,” 
he continued, in explanation of the motives which 
had led him thus to honour them with a visit. 

After some few civilities had been interchanged, 
Stumps proceeded. “I'd such a jolly lark last night ; 
I don’t know when I’ve had such fun!” And at the 
mere recollection of it the boy’s mouth expanded into 
one of its broadest grins, whilst his eyes twinkled 
mischievously. “Should you like to hear what it 
was, young ’unP” 

“Tt was nothing bad, was it?” interposed the 
mother, somewhat anxiously. 

“Bad! No, bless you, ’twas fust-rate fun. °“Twas 
a new dodge for gettin’ round the folk and squeezin’ 
some tin out of ’em. I thought on it yesterday 
afternoon, just afore I come upon you. ‘This is what 
I did: I got hold of three coves out o’ the court— 
little chaps, as was willing to do what I telled ’em on 
promise of a ha’penny for their pains, and I took 
and clapped some flour on their faces, and rubbed it 
well over their cheeks.” 

“What was that for ?” 

“To make ’em look white, of course. And, oh my, 
didn’t they do it beautiful!” exclaimed Stumps, with a 
ehuckle of delight at the contemplation of his own 
cleverness, 

“ Well, when it began to get dark, so that people 
could’nt see as they’d got flour on ’em, but thought 
*twas being starved made ’em look so white—and, by 
jingo, did’nt they look bad! as if they was like to die 
that minute—I stood ’em at a corner where lots of folk 
is allus a-passin’, and told ’em to hold out their little 
hands wery meek and besecechin’ like, and ask for a 
copper. [hid near, where I could keep my eye on’em, 
and see as they did what they’d got to do proper. 
But didn’t I shake wi’ laughin’! my sides ached so 
I had to hold ’em, to see how the folic: was a-took in! 





You sce it made ’em wery compassionate, to think as | 


them kids might be dead before mornin’ if they didn’t 
give ’em somethink, So one and another give ’em 
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| thing or two,’ 


| 


| 


\ 


a ha’penny, till I thought we’d got enough; leastways 
I was a-feared as the bobby might be a-comin’ round, 
and a-catchin’ of us, and a-showin’ of'usup. But we 
did’nt make a bad thing of it!” 

And again Stumps, who, never having been taught 
differently, had grown up thinking every deception in 
the way of trade justifiable, gave a grin of satisfaction. 

“ How much did you get?” 

“ Eightpence-ha’penny. But I ’ad to give a ha’- 
penny to each o’ them chaps. Still, that left me 
sevenpence. And what should you say now I did wi’ 
it ?” inquired the boy, confidentially, of Mrs. Park. 

“ Bought some food with it, I suppose, for I dare 
say you were hungry.” 

“Well, I wasn’t partic’lar hungry, not dreadful 
bad, for it so ’appened I'd ’ad some grub that morn- 
in’; so said I to myself, ‘Stumps, you shall ’ave a 
lark to-night; you shall go to the play, my boy, and 
see the people a-dressed and a-painted up, and a-talkin’ 
fine, and a-stabbin’ o’ one another, or a-making love, 
or somethink else as is grand.’ So I pays my six- 
pence down, and in I goes.” 

“Then you'd still a penny left; what did you do 
with that ?”’ 

“T bought a cigar with that,” replied Mr. Stumps, 
carelessly, as if it had been a matter of course. 

“A cigar!” exclaimed Mrs. Park, aghast. ‘‘ You 
bought a cigar!” 

“Yes! why net?” returned the young man of the 
world. 

“But you don’t mean to say you smoked it?” 

* Don't I, though! why, what else should I do with 
it?” 

“ But you—you can’t be more than nine or ten! 
indeed [ should’nt have thought you were so much. 
It is impossible you can have learned to smoke al 
ready ! ° 

“Oh, come now, you must be jolly green you know, 
if you’re so took aback at the idea of a feller’s 
smokin’! Why, whatever parts d’ you come from that 
you've never seen a cove wi’ a weed in his mouth?” 

“Yes; but at your age!” 

“My age! why, I baint such a chicken! though I 
aint very big; I'll be bound I could put you up to a 
> remarked Stumps, scornfully. 

Mrs. Park’s face was still wearing a look of aston- 
ishment, caused by the precocious development of 
her young friend, whilst Nelly’s blue eyes were wide 


open with amazement. 


“You aint lived long in London, I should say,” 
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remarked Stumps. ‘“ You comes from them green 
parts down somewheres, I guess.” 

«“ Yes, we used once to live in the country.” 

“So I could ha’ tell’d ye. I knows the looks o’ 
folk from the country. Well, take care they aint 
too much for you here, that’s all. Don’t let ’em 
fleece you too outrageous. If you wants to be put up 
to their tricks, and cheats, and dodges, you come to 
me! Nobody couldn’t cheat me in a hurry! Wouldn’t 
I like to see ’em a-comin’ over Stumps!” 

The last words were spoken in confident tones, 
which had a ring of triumph in them, as if he 
felt that his sharpness was a thing so universally 
known and acknowledged, that there was no need for 
any mock modesty on his part, his reputation for 
acuteness being so thoroughly established. 

A few days after this, Stumps, who had been out 
exploring new ground, in hopes of finding some means 
of obtaining either food or coppers, was returning 
home cne afternoon, when he came upon a knot of 
boys gathered together near the entrance to the court. 
His quick eye perceived in a moment the state of 
things, as he caught sight of Nelly Park in the 
centre of the group, undergoing a process of persecu- 
tion, which had made her blue dilate with 


eyes 
terror. She was hugging in her arms a large loaf, 
which she had evidently been sent to fetch from the 
shop, and which looked about as big as she could 
manage to carry, whilst she seemed sadly fearful of 
having her property snatched from her. 

The rude boys had formed a ring round her, and 
were teasing and frightening her until she was in an 
agony of distress, feeling her utter helplessness, poor 
little thing, in the midst of these rough unfeeling 
boys, who seemed gloating over their prey, growing 
more and more tormenting as they perceived her in- 
creasing terror. It was not often they had such 
sport as that which this little innocent child, with 
her simplicity and timidity, her lack of spirit to 
defend herself and pay them back in their own coin, 
afforded them, so they were making the most of 
their opportunity. 

But their hour was come, for Stumps, instantly res- 
ponding to Nelly’s piteous appeal, flew at once to the 
rescue. Throwing himself single-handed upon her 
foes, he dealt out 
force (for indignation and passion lent unwonted 
strength to his arms), that the young cowards—and 


blows and thumps with so much 


cowards they were, or they would not have been 
assaulting a little defenceless child—soon shrank 
back before the fury of his attack. 

One, however, maintained his ground. He wasa 
his 


back against the wall, he dared the other to come on. 


much bigger fellow than Stumps; and, setting 


Stumps’ spirit was up; and not waiting to deliberate, 
or weigh his chances against so formidable a foe, he 
rushed upon him, and closed with him in a desperate 
scuffle. N 
alarm on herown account in her fears for her champion. 





elly stood by, sobbing aloud, forgetting her 


sleet ee — — 





} 





At length Stumps’ agility and indomitable spirit 


won the day, and his enemy, sullen and crestfallen, 
doggedly gave in, not however without leaving the 
marks of his fist upon the boy's right eye. 

‘Now then,” he said, turning to Nelly, “come aiong, 
young’un. They shan't treat you like that again in 
a hurry, not as long as my name is Stumps.” 

Nelly clung to him closely, her feelings of grati- 
tude towards her deliverer swallowing up ali lurking 
objections to his ragged, dirty, odd, ungainly appear- 
ance. He put his arm round her for further protec- 
tion, as she hurried on by his side up the court. 

The children groped their way up the dark stair- 
case, ana then Nelly, throwing open the door of their 
room, rushed into her mother’s arms. Amidst tears 
and sobs (for her fright had not yet subsided) she 
told in a few words the onset the rude boys had made 
upon her, and the way in which Stumps had come to 
her aid. 

Mrs. Park glanced gratefully towards him. “ But 
I’m afraid you’ve been hurt. They’ve given you a 
blow on ycur eye, haven't they ?” 

“ Aye, they’ve pretty nigh shut it up altogether for 
me!” returned Stumps, carelessly, as if it was a thing 
of no consequence whatever. ‘“ But, lor! that ain’t 
nothin’!”’ he added, as he perceived looks of com- 
miseration on the faces of Mrs. Park and Nelly; 
“it'll just save me the trouble o’ openin’ and shut- 
tin’ of it; and as I aint never had no beauty to 
boast on, why I shan’t break my heart *cause my phiz 
is a bit knocked about.” 

“But doesn’t it hurt?” asked Nelly, compas- 
sionately. 

“Lor bless you I never stops to think whether 
things hurt or not, I jest take ’em as they comes! 
That’s the best way o’ gettin’ on in Lamb Court: it 
don’t do to be too partic’lar. But, you see, you aint 
got used to our ways yet, so you gets ina fright.” 

““My poor little Nelly!” said Mrs. Park, drawing 
her closer to her. “I oughtn’t to have let her go 
out without me, but we hadn’t a single crust of bread 
in the house, and I couldn’t leave off my work, as I 
shall /.ave to stitch hard late into the night to get it 
finis’ zd by to-morrow morning first thing, when I’m 
bound to take it back, so I was forced to send Nelly 
out for the loaf; I didn’t think any harm could 
come to her that little way.” 

“Well, you’d better send me another time ’stead o’ 
Nelly. You jest holler out for me when you wants a 
errand done, and you see if I don’t go, and be back 
again afore you can turn round. Stumps aint one to 
let the grass grow under his feet! But I'd advise you 
not to send the little ’un again; leastways not wi’out 
I’m with her; ’cause she ain’t used to them coves and 
their bullyin’ ways; and whenever they sees that, they 
They ain’t a bad lot, take 


goes at it twice as bad. 
em all in all, but they dearly loves a lark and a bit 
when they gits hold o’ any one as is game.” 


o’ teasin 


“But I’m very sorry they should have given you 
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such a black eye,” returned Mrs. Park. ‘ Wouldn’t 
you like Nelly to bathe it for you? It must be pain- 
ful, I’m’sure, and that might help to cool it.” 

Stumps received the offer with some appearance of 
scorn, 

“Bless you, this aint the fust time I’ve ’ad a 
black eye! I never takes no count 0’ them: for they’re 
about as plenty in this court as the coves is themselves. 
It’s only a bit awk’ard when you happens to git two 
samme time, so as you can scarce see out o’ either of 
*em: but I’ve ’ad that afore now. Lor! I don’t know 
what there is asI aint ’ad in the way o’ cuts and 
bruises, and sich like! One more nor less don’t matter 
to me. But if any on’em dares to lay hands on Nelly 
again,” he went on, “ won’t I jest give ’em a hidin’! 
They shall see what Stumps is when he’s a mind to 
fight !” 

As the young combatant delivered himself of this 
magnificent threat, he drew up his small figure with 
a comical air of dignity, shrugging his shoulders at 
the same time, as his loosely-fitting coat showed 
symptoms of a desire to part company with him— 
a desire not reciprocated on the part of Stumps, for, 
as the weather was decidedly cold, he could ill afford 
to lose this, his principal garment. 

After this little episode the intimacy between 
Stumps and Nelly made rapid progress. The former 
for some time presented a more than usually odd 
appearance, his black eye giving a peculiar one- 
sided look to his countenance, and causing the other 
eye, which still retained its original proportions, to 
seem unnaturally large and keen and bright. But 
Nelly was too much concerned at the thought of 
Stumps having received these injuries in her service 
to feel any inclination to laugh at his disfigured face, 

Meantime the boy on his side patronised her 
largely, at first with no small amount of condescen- 
sion in his manner. By degrees, however, he began 
to treat her with a sort of deference, as if he felt that, 
notwithstanding his sharpness and acquaintance with 
the world, Nelly yet knew some things of which he 
was wholly ignorant. The change in his manner 
dated from one evening that he happened to be 
spending in Mrs. Park’s room. When Nelly’s bed- 
time drew near, the mother, according to custom, 
called her child to say her little hymn and prayer at 
her knee. It was the first time Stumps had ever 
been present at such a proceeding, and he stood by 
looking on with an expression of intense astonish- 
ment upon his face. He said nothing, but from that 
time he generally managed to be in the room whilst 
Nelly repeated her little hymns, And when Mrs. Park 
went on to talk, in simple language, of Jesus, and how 
He had once left His kingdom in Heaven, and come 
down to live on earth a poor man, with scarcely so 
much as a place in which to lay His head, and all for 
their sakes; and how He had made ready a beautiful 
home for them above, Stumps would listen eagerly ; 
but at first it was with a sharp, keen, criticising ex- 














pression, as if, though he would like to believe it all, 
he scarcely thought it could be true, and was afraid of 
being taken in, Many a question he asked which to 
Nelly sounded shockingly irreverent, but which was 
really only due to the acute investigating habits of 
mind that his mode of life had fostered in him. But 
at last came the evening when the story was told of 
this heavenly Friend laying down His life and dying, 
out of love for Stumps, that He might bear the punish- 
ment of all the wrong things he had done, which 
must otherwise have shut him out of heaven. 

Touched and melted by the wondrous story, which 
he now heard for the first time, the boy forgot to 
question, but gazed in breathless interest upon the 
speaker’s face until the tears rose up in his eyes and 
overflowed ; and the ragged, neglected child, who had 
hitherto met with so little affection, turned away, 
and quietly wept at the thought of such love being 
bestowed upon him. 

(To be continued). 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

135. Where in the Bible is there a passage quoted 
from one of the heathen poets? Give words. 

136. By what means was St. Paul induced to 
journey into the regions of Macedonia ? 

137. Who was the first convert made by him in 
that journey ? 

138. Quote some words from which we may 
conclude that Araunah the Jebusite to whom David 
applied for the purchase of his threshing-floor was 
himself a king. 

139. From what passages do we know that Ab- 
salom and Adonijah, the two sons of David who 
rebelled against him, were his favourite children ? 

140. In Luke xviii. 25 we find it said, “ It is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye.” What is 
understood by this expression ? 

141. By what means did Reuben try to save his 
brother Joseph from the cruelty of his brethren ? 

142. In whose reign did Isaiah first prophesy con- 
cerning Cyrus King of Persia by name ? 

143. By what means were the disciples of our 
Blessed Lord to know at what house to prepare for 
Him to eat the Passover ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 320, 

122. The custom of the host at a feast giving a 
morsel from his own dish to one of the guests as a 
mark of favour and esteem. 

123. “And they cast lots, ward against ward, as 
well the small as the great, the teacher as well as the 
scholar” (1 Chron, xxv. 8). 

124. “To be perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect ” (Matt. v. 48). 

125. When the Israelites had made a golden calf, 
to worship it, at Mount Sinai (Exod. xxxii. 32). 

126. St. Paul (Rom. ix. 3). 
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THE GOLDEN PSALM. 


The word Michtam occurs as the title of six psalms (xvi., lvi—lx.), all of which are ascribed to David; and the marginal 
reading of the Authorised Version is ‘‘A Golden Psalm.”” Bagster says that the seven poems of the celebrated Arabian poets 
‘who flourished before Mahomet were called golden, because they were written in letters of gold on papyrus, and suspended 
on the walls of the temple at Mecca. ‘ Probably,” says the annotator, ‘ for the same reason these six poems of David were called 
Michtaw, or golden.” 


e@ 
i}: PASSED to the village church And breathed in the summer air ; 
3 


At the hour of morning prayer, | But alas for my wounded heart ! 
=” Peace was over the earth, No peace was brooding there. 
547 
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For even to rustic glades 

Will strife and discord come, 
And sorrow find us out 

In the quiet recess of home ; 
My heart was full of care, 

And my spirit veiled in gloom. 


The voices of little children 
Rang through that sacred nook, 
And this was the happy meaning 
Those silvery accents took — 
“God knoweth thy tears, O mourner ; 
They are ‘ noted in the Book!’”? 


And my spirit then respensive, 
Grew quiet and calm at last, 
*Neath God’s o’ershadowing pinions 


2X Pa; 19i.. 8. 


My helpless self 1 cast, 
Till this tyranny should be over, 
This calamity quite past.? 


I could join those childish singers, 
Could echo their happy lays, 
Chanting, “ My heart is fixed, O God, 
I will sing and give Thee praise, 
‘Awake my harp, my glory, 
As in older, happier days!’ ”* 
Gone was all gloom and sadness, 
My heart was quiet and calm, 
And I knelt down in thanksgiving 
To God for the blessed balm 
He inspired His servant to give me 
In the words of that Golden Psalm. 
CHARLES Morris. 


2 Ps. lvii. 1. 3 Ps. lvii. 7, 8. 


GOLD IN THE SKY. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER XIV.—A RIDERLESS HORSE. 
A iver AR. BENSON the butler was a com- 
TSE i° fortable, confidential, little old gen- 
PAC /EayT tleman, intensely devoted to “the 
P| Vi family,’ in which he had now been 
Kavavesn& for the last forty years. He had as 
clear notions of comfort and cosi- 
ness and well-being as any man alive; he was one 
of those men one trusts instinctively—one of those 
men to be relied on at all times, and a man above 
and beyond all others who would take care of you. 
He was enjoying what he called his “ cup o’ tea” 
in the housekeeper’s room, where he had been dis- 
turbed by the sounds of ‘ Master Cyril’s” arrival, 
and the first sight he had of him as he came into the 
blazing light of the great hall-fire banished all recol- 
lections of the delicacies included in the expression, 
“a cup o’ tea,” and all his thought and attention 
was given to the restoration of Cyril’s usual appear- 
ance. There was a great sense of comfort after all 
in these tender attentiens, for Benson in his affection 
was the veriest old woman, and gradually Cyril 
began to feel himself rather the hero of an adventure 
than a helpless wight who had let his horse run 
away with him and afterwards pitch him into a 
muddy ditch. There was no need to tell Benson 











where he had been pitched into, the clothes bore | 


sufficient traces to render further explanation un- 
necessary. 


By-and-by, comforted and warmed, he descended | 


the stairs to the library, and then it occurred to him 


fcr the first time to recollect his brother, and he | 


inquired whether he had yet returned. 
“ No, sic; we have not seen him since his lunch; 


or “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


he came in late for it, and went out directly after- 
wards on horseback.” 

Cyril drew in an arm-chair to the fire, and having 
arranged himself, with his legs stretched out over 
the fender and his feet almost under the grate, he 
commenced to read the day’s paper, and to enjoy 
himself. 

He was shaken and still slightly confused from his 
tumble, and his thoughts wandered from the “latest 
intelligence’ to the conversation he had had that 
afternoon with Claude, and to all the events which 
had led to the estrangement between them; by-and- 
by the heat of the fire made him drowsy, and the 
paper had fallen out of his hands. He was too lazy 
to exert himself to procure further amusement, and 
he fell fast asleep. 

He woke suddenly, to find Benson standing beside 
him, but terribly distressed to find he had awoke 
him. ‘* What is the matter, Benson ?” he inquired, 
sitting upright very suddenly, and somewhat alarmed 
at being roused all in a minute. 

Then, to his surprise, ke learned that he had been 
asleep fcr two hours, that dinner was ruined, and 
that the cook was deeply distressed and dejected over 
the matter. 


“Wait dinner !—can’t be so late!” was his reply, 





pulling out his watch as he did so, ‘ Well, I will 
| wait now, Benson, as I have waited so long; he will 
| 

| be certain to be in in afew moments. What can 


have kept him so long?” 

Benson, however, knew all the affairs of the family, 
and the object of Claude’s journey this afternoon, 
which he now discussed with Cyril, freely giving all 
{ his opinions on the matter, and of the family to 
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whom he was going to pay the money to. Benson 


loved a chat, and friendly gossip was dear to his 
heart, and he stood for some time talking, and Cyril 
he told him. 

the thought of 


crossed him, and 


was amused and interested in what 


4) 
fila bu 





onee, however, like a shot, 


the 
Benson’s 


the engagement at church 


flow of 





iptly checking words, he s 








ell the cook to serve it 
nt this 


‘Bring in the dinner; t 
[I have an e1 





once ; gem evening, 
shall be late for it.” 

con- 
eep he had had. He 


sibly have detained 


Cyril was very wide-awake by this time, and 
siderably the better for the 
began to wonder what could p 

and me 
, 


ten times 











Claude ; he had pulled out his watch 


about in succession, he rose, went into the 
hall, opened the great door, and peeped out into the 
darkness. 

It was an utterly still noiseless night, but the 
snow was now falling very slightly. All was ccld 
and quiet ; there was nothing to be seen, and nothing 
to be heard. With an involuntary shiver he closed 
the great door, once more pulling out his watch, as 
he made his way to the bright fire, which burned 
such a cheery welcome to all who entered by the 
As he lifted his head, after looking at 
which led in 
and Ben 


who were 


ere at door, 
his watch, he perceived a distant door— 


the direction of the kitchens—open, son 
advanced, followed by two other servants, 
staring after him. 

There was something sufficiently unusual in his 
manner and ince to cause Cyril to stop short, 


and say sharply, “ What is it, Benson? anything the 





appears 


matter ?” 
“The horse, sir—it’s 
“Horse! Whi 
«Mr. Claude’s 
the stable-yard—come home alone—without 
Claude! ” 


There was 


come home!” 
th horse ? 








st walked into 
Mr. 


horse, sir—he ’ve ju 


dle look of terror on the 


? 
1e 





an unmistaka 
old man’s face, which soon infected Cyril, though 
scarce knew wherefore, and, seizing a hat from the 


stand in the hall, he rushed out at the great door, 
and a 





followed by Benson train of servants who 
waited about. 
There w 


& group of grooms and 


ight in the stable-yard, and 
‘deners, and in the centre 


was plenty of 





ve xh ay, ++ 
icdaehore 3 it 





of them all st had come home alone 
? 


a riderless horse ! 


| every earthly object has been achieved 
nothing more can possibly be expe 





“What is the matter?” cried Cyril, picking his | 


way in amongst them; and his heart throbbed pain- 





fully as his eyes fell on the well known horse. 
Even as he asked the question he felt it to be an 
idle one. What should they know more than him- 


self of the matter ? what more could they tell him 
than the dumb horse? the saddle told all 
that there was to be told. 
“Please, sir, we don’t know ; 
happened, Perhaps Mr. 
and he got away. 


empty 
can’t say how it 


somewhere, Mr. Egerton is a bit 


ween MD Ia SS 


Egerton fastened him up | 


| again, but the cold was intense. 





vbsent-like sometimes; he may have forgotten al- 


ogether to or to have trusted to his 


him up, 








standing.” 

Are you quite sure that the horse came home 
alone? Some person may brought him back 
and left him in the yard here.” 

“Quite sure he came alone, sir; he was trottin; 





along quite comfortable I could not 











believe my eyes when I seed he was t ‘ino him- 
self home alone; I never cha fright in my 


life!’ 


A great fear and a nameless dread crept over Cyril, 








and not one present seemed e to suggest any- 
thing which might relieve his f and solve the 


difficulty ; 1, until 
remark from Benson restored his } 
He 
are a lot of people there decorating it, 
helps at that.” 

«Ah! the church, to be sure! Of 
there; he had been detained longer 
to be, and fin late it 
there instead of coming home fit 
.’ And without 
impcetuously running down the hi 


he felt paralysed and stupefie 
powers of thought. 


church, 








said, “Perhaps he is at the sir; there 


and he often 
course he was 
than he expected 
staved 


I will go and 


ding how was he had 


> 





see another word was off alone 


the dark. 
hill; and it 


r 


well not to 








The first place he arrived at w 





suddenly occurred to him it wou 


go by without inquiring if Claude were there, or had 
The serv 


of those 


the door to 


who 


been there. ant who opened 


him was one brilliant mortals think 





and tha 


ected of them when 


they have said, “ Don’t know, I’m sure, sir!” Perhaps 
Cyril’s manner may have been slightly startling and 
for he obtained little 


that he dashed by her, and on into the 


bewildering, so satisfaction 
from her, 
drawing-room. 

“ Dear me, 


good of you to come and ke 





is out, of 


wretchedly cold, is it not? The doctor 


home; and Gwendoline is in 


an a 


course; he never is at 


the church; now sit down urself warm 


and comfortable. 
“No, thank you, Mrs. 


ee 


night ! 


make yi 
3? 
Majendie, I can’t s Good 


tay. 


And long before she had recovered from her 
astonishment he was gone. The door was closed 


behind him with no light hand, then she heard the 





hall-door slam with a sound which echoed through 


the house. 

In the meantime Cyril had fled from the hall-door, 
into the chilly darkness, away 
The 


and out once more 
snow had ceased 
At length 
were apparent, 


down hill, and still cnward. 
the 
glimmering lights of the church 
dancing in and out behind the b: The 
nearer he came to it the brighter the lights shone 
ovt of the darkness and gloom ; then , breathless from 
the pace at which he had come, he inal his way in 


ive trees. 
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at the door, and in the midst of the group who had 
now nearly finished their decorations. 

His entrance amongst them was received with joy. 

“ Cyril, something is the matter! what is it?” said 
Gwendoline to him in an undertone, 

“Nothing!” lhe said, in a hesitating, unusual 
voice. 

“ What is this?” Dr, Majendie, coming into the 
church, inquired. “I have just met Benson, who 
tells me you are anxious about Claude, and were 
here to inquire after him—is he here?” - 

“Nol” 

At this moment the comfortable form of Benson 
appeared as a background to Dr. Majendie; he was 
well protected from the cold with a most satisfactory 
overcoat and comforter, in which, Dr. Majendie was 
fond of saying, “‘he looked more gentlemanly than 
any one he knew.” 

All that there was to tell was soon told; the story 
was short, but in its very brevity it impressed them 
all with a chilly fear. 

The others present had left their wreath-making, 
and had gathered round; they took up the tale, 
telling it from one to the other, dwelling ominously 
on the fact of the return of the riderless horse. 

Dr. Majendie for some time said not one word; 
he silently listened to all that there was to be said, 
asked a few questions of Benson, and very soon 
arrived at the fact that no one knew anything. 

“He may have returned home by this time,” he 
said then; “we need not needlessly alarm ourselves ; 
must first and at once ascertain this before we 
can do any more. Even if he has not returned, we 
need not be anxious on that score; the escape of the 
horse may be owing to a hundred things. Come, 
Cyril, we will be off at once.” 

Several followed their lead; and, in spite of the 
doctor’s cheery voice, it was an anxious party that 
walked up the hill inthe dark. As they approached 
their destination their steps involuntarily quickened, 
but the first signs seemed to tell he had not yet re- 
turned, for the great hall-door stood wide open to the 
cold and the darkness, and what else could have 
opened it wide to admit the winter night? By the 
bright light inside could be seen, even at some 
distance, the group of listening, waiting servants. 

There was scarcely any need to ask the question, and 
to hear that he had not returned, and they had heard 
nothing further of him, The silence was broken by 
Dr. Majendie’s strong voice, saying, in firm cheery 
tones, “He must be at some friend’s house; but as 
we have all been astonished by the appearance of his 
horse coming home alone, we will arrange to send 
some of the men in different directions to inquire 
if he has been seen. We will all go in different 
directions, and all meet here again at a certain 


we 


time.” 
To Cyril, the very way in which the men silently 
received their orders from Dr. Majendie, and then 








separated in twos, and each two bearing a lantern, 
seemed ominous; he himself had become so frightened, 
bewildered, and consequently helpless, that Dr. 
Majendie resolved not to leave his side until some- 
thing positive had been ascertained. 

Dr. Majendie’s orders and arrangements kad been 
carried out with his usual promptitude and decision; 
and just as the last two men had been despatched, 
Benson appeared, excessively out of breath after his 
climb up the hill, and excessively alarmed when he 
learnt that Claude had not yet returned. He gave a 
sort of melancholy groan, which was commenced in 
the dejection he felt, but which, owing to his gasping 
want of breath, ended in an unearthly sound, which 
attracted general attention, and made everybody 
shiver. 

Dr. Majendie forced Cyril out of the silent stupor 
which he had given way to, and insisted on his 
talking about the events of the afternoon as they 
went along. It had evidently been Claude’s intention 
when he had left him to return home to dinner, and 
to go to the church in the evening. Still he had 
desired Cyril not to wait for him, saying it was quite 
possible he might be detained at his destination ; and 
on this fact Dr. Majendie laid stress, and bade him 
take courage. 

It seemed to be a continual, weary, fruitless journey. 
They had sent the men in every possible direction— 
into the town, and to various friends’ houses in the 
neighbourhood, far and near, to inquire if he had 
perchance been there, or been lately seen by any of 
them; but Cyril had naturally determined to con- 
tinue the road where they had parted, and where he 
had last seen Claude. ‘They stopped, however, at 
every house by which they passed to inquire if he 
were there, until the last house for some distance 
had been passed, and only the dreary desolate lanes 
lay before them. ‘Their lanterns showed them the 
thin white covering which lay under their feet, for 
the snow had quite stopped and gone away, leaving 
behind it but an appearance that the world had 


| turned into a sugared twelfth-cake, 


“Then it was at the cross roads you last saw him— 
in fact here?” said Dr. Majendie, perceiving by the 
light of his lantern that they had just arrived there. 

“Yes, just here ;” and Cyril looked round, but his 
eyes could not pierce the darkness, and he turned 
somewhat helplessly to his companion. 

“Well, what shall we do? shall we go on as far as 
Wisely Farm, or go back and see if any news has 
been brought yet ?” 

“On! we will go on!” was the answer. 

It was a long weary road, rendered longer and 
more tiresome by their uncertainty, but the farm 
was at length reached. The tenants had retired for 
the night; and it was some time before they could be 
roused, to get up, in spite of the barking of the 
watch-dogs outside and the yelping of the house- 
dogs inside the house. 
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Mr. Egerton had left there hours before. He had 
been there about some business, had had a glass of 


ale and some home-made cake, and had gone back on | 
| direction whence it came. 


horseback.” 

With this intelligence they retraced their steps, 
weary and disheartened. The way grew longer than 
ever to their impatient spirits and weary feet; they 
plodded kack, even as they had come, but with one 
change, Dr. Majendie, with his lantern held near to 
the ground, examined it closely, and looked into the 
ditches as they passed on their way. 

By-and-by they met a party headed by Merton the 
gamekeeper, Jem Sawyers, and others, who had re- 
turned from their fruitless journey, had been to the 
Hall again at the time appointed, and having heard 
that nothing further had been learnt in any direction, 
they had come on by the road where he had last been 


seen. Wisely Farm was then the last place where he 


hedge, and this likewise was thoroughly searched ; 
and just when they were about to leave it in 
despair, a cry made them all start, then run in the 


One of the men carrying a lantern had been 
searching some bushes which grew thickly round a 
small green pond, and there, half hidden by the 
brambles, he had come on a figure lying prostrate, 
half in the water and half in the bushes, 

Horror-stricken—when every lantern was brought 


; to bear there—they recognised the features of Claude 


had been seen, and then he was riding his horse, and | 


well and in good spirits, going straight home as fast 
as the darkness would allow him to proceed. 

It was an uncanny sight to see the gathering of 
men and lanterns who had turned out to search the 
wintry roads, and almost silently they continued 
the search-—hedges, ditches, and by-ways were alike 
scanned, but unsuccessfully. 

In vain—in vain! There were hoof-marks plainly 
discernible in the thin coating of snow; but how 
were they to tell whether Claude had been on the 
animal’s back when that one pair of hoofs had 
passed along the road ? 

All at once there was a general stand-still. “‘ Stop ! 
keep back, keep back!” cried Merton. “If you all 
crowd and make fresh footsteps it will be impossible 
to tell anything.” 

Dr, Majendie, Cyril, and Merton, alone advanced, 
and every lantern they had with them was brought to 
bear upon the spot. 

What snow lay there was scuffled and dirtied, and 
had almost disappeared, giving place to the original 
colour of the road. Evidently something had taken 
place there, and whatever had happened had happened 
there, What that might be was even now impossible 
to guess. They searched and searched in circles, and 
returned to the same spot, for all evidence seemed to 
begin and end there. 

They entered a field on the other side of the 


THOUGHTS ON CHRIST'S 
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St. Luxx ii. 52. 
HERE isa question which must have 
occurred to us all at some time or 
other, especially in connection with 
- the early life of Christ, and that is, 
When did the consciousness of Messiahship first 
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Egerton. The face was utterly colourless and blood- 
stained ; and it was Cyril who was first on his knees 
beside him, and with a gasp he faintly tried to 
brush the dust and dirt from his head, then, with a 
groan, fell forward fainting over him. 

A chill and a shiver passed through the frame of 
every one present, from the strongest man downwards 
—the black midnight hour, and the terrible sight 
before them, rendered more ghastly by the yellow 
glimmer of the lanterns—but while they were too 
paralysed to move or speak, Dr. Majendie had pushed 
Cyrilon one side, and was pouring brandy into his 
brother’s mouth. 

“Lift him up! move his limbs out of that deadly 
cold water!” said he, in a hoarse voice: and then the 
men seemed to regain courage, with tender 
gentleness they lifted him from his terrible position. 


anu 


' They chafed his limbs, and wrapped him in their 


overcoats, and carried both brothers back through 
the field, then along the road in the direction of 
home. 

Two words the doctor had said when he had first 
bent over Claude’s prostrate figure—they were but 
two words, but they seemed to fill the night air, 
and to echo in men’s ears, even the snow seemed 
to give back the words with added horror. ‘Ihe 
words were—“ Foul play!” 

Afterwards, like one in a dream, he followed the 
steps of those bearing the strange burdens; and then, 
as the men were showing signs of fatigue, and they 
were passing by his gates, he said, peremptorily, 
“ Bring them in—bring them in here! 

As they entered the gates of Birdshill the bells in 
the town were chiming out midnight. 

And so dawned the Christmas morning. 

(To be continued.) 
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dawn on the mind of Jesus, and what was the 
growth of that consciousness?. There was, of 
course, a time when it did not exist. As early as 
His twelfth year it did exist, as is proved by that 
memorable answer to His mother, ‘‘ How is it that 
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yesought me? Wist ye not that I must be about 
my HFather’s business?” In that reply there is 
manifested a consciousness of acall superior even 
to filial duty. When did that consciousness first 
come? That actual point we cannot, of course, 
ascertain. It would be nothing more than an in- 
teresting speculation to pursue the question. 
what can be ascertained, and what forms a really 


Dut 





in the reclamation of the poor lost children of our 


London streets have often had to deprecate prema- 


practical feature in the great doctrine of Christ’s 
Incarnation, is that this consciousness grew in | 
Him, that all the constituent portions of that | 


wonderful human nature grew. We are told so 
in the text about which we are now thinking. 
Christ grew bodily “in stature,” grew mentally 
“in wisdom,” grew spiritually “in favour with 
God, and,” consequently, ‘in favour with man.” 
What a beautiful picture is afforded to religious 
fancy by the idea of the child Christ growing up 
in the quiet village amid the Galilean hills! 
have little more than imagination to guide us. 
With the exception of the few words in the second 
chapter of St. Luke, descriptive of that humble 


home-life, Holy Scripture has drawn a veil over | 


this happy picture. But is not all opening life 
a fair picture to gaze upon—the mere material 
growth, the “increase in stature,” which carries 


We, 


the child from infancy to boyhood or girlhood, | 


when physical development seems for a while 


almost the sole object aimed at, and when, depend | 
upon it, we do well to fall in with what is so | 


evidently a law of Nature (that isa law of God), 


and to let the physical frame expand and mature | 


for the life-work that lies before it ere we make 
any severe demands upon it ? Surely, since Christ 
took a human body, and took it, not at once in full 
development, but went through the same stages 


| 


of growth as we ourselves, it is not difficult to | 
believe that we owe duties to our bodies—that ! 
there is, in fact, a religion of the body as weil 


as of the soul. 

At the very basis of the Incarnation lie rever- 
ence and respect for the human body. 
Especially does the mere mention of this increase 

stature of the child Jesus in His Nazarcth 
home seem to shed a sacredness on those opening 
years of bodily life, and extend our meaning of the 
word “ education” beyond that mere mental train- 
ing to which the term is mostly confined. 
could collect the statistics of precocity, mental or 
spiritual, we should find in them a record of Gis- 
appointment. We can no more anticipate God’s 
processes in human training than in the cultivation 
of the fruits of the earth. There we have, first, the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 
The forced fruit always lacks the natural flavour. 
It has been, we know, too much the custom to 
forestall intellectual maturity by chaining boys to 
their books, in the higher classes of society; and 
30, too, on a lower scale, those who take an interest 


in 


ture attempts to educate the poor little creatures, 
whose bodies have to be humanised almost before 
their minds can be got at. They scarcely have 
more mind than the animals they have seen better 
housed anc! tended than themselves. Experience 
and policy have taught us the expediency of caring 
for their bodies before they harden into crime. 
But this Nazareth record sheds a sacredness over 
what might else be only politic, only expedient. 
The child Jesus increased in stature in that hum- 
ble cottage about which Scripture is so silent, 
beneath the watchful eye of that mother who 
pondered all His early indications of dawning 
Messiahship in her very heart of hearts, sharing, 
is may be, the healthful occupations of His earthly 
father, whilst the little human body grew to- 
wards fitness for the terrible calls soon to be 
made upon it. 

2. Not, however, that mental training was neg- 
lected in that model home. 
wisdom.” On the plastic mind of a child every 
influence, whether for good or evil, tells wonder- 
fully. On that nature—for we must remember 
what the spirit was that was tabernacling in that 
Nazarene boy’s growing frame—how every influ- 
ence would tell! We know how impossible it is 
to lay down any arbitrary standard of intellectual 
excellence according to a man’s or a family’s 
position in society and share in worldly fortune. 
How often in those cases where little has been 


“Jesus increased in 


given much is returned. How often we ourselves 
have seen courtliness in the cottage, and ill- 
behaviour in the mansion; but we feel sure of 
the tone in that Nazarene carpenter’s home. The 
prayerful mother and the humble father were 
more than their stations bespoke them. ‘Thence 
came it, blended with we cannot guess what aids 
from the indwelling Divinity, that Christ at twelve 
was able to understand the teaching of the doctors 


| in the Temple. 


If we | 








3. In a system like the Jewish, which still 
reflected something of the old pure theocracy, it 
was impossible to draw the line—which even we 
find it hard to lay down—between religious and 
secular education. If you believe that a child has 
a soul at all, it is as impossible to educate the 
child and ignore the soul as it would be to let only 
the body grow and the mind lie altogether fallow. 
It is not a question of expediency, but one of pos- 
sibility. Where and how the spiritual education 
is to be given is another and a larger question. 
Even if our own happiest recollections do not 
teach us, this Nazareth cottage would still suggest 
that very often the best religious teaching is that 
gained at the knee of a prayerful mother, or from 
the good advice and consistent example of a holy 
father. As far as we know Jesus had no other 
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teaching than this, and yet we read that as He 
inereased in wisdom and in stature He increased 
also in favour with Godand man. We know there 
is only one way of increasing in favour with God. 
It is not enough to have the strong hale frame 
which parents love so to look upon, and friends 
make a source of such unqualified congratulation. 
This is much, but it is not all. Poor little pale- 
faced deformed children have glorified God by 
their deaths, or, harder still, by a very death in 
life ; whilst those who have been blest with health 
have often lived far from Him. It is not precocity 
in what is called “ talents ” that wins God’s favour. 
“talents” too often lose their old happy 
meaning by not being used in the Master’s service. 
It is simple goodness that, in child or man, wins 
How well it would be if we could 
keep this simple principle in view, not only in the 
guidance of our own lives, but in the direction of 
those whom God gives into our care ! Glance once 
more at that Nazareth home. 


Such 


God’s favour. 


As we sce there no 


° . . . “iia i] 
intricate apparatus for intellectual training, such 


as is often enough to scare a child from learning, 


so, we may depend upon it, there was no rigidity | 


or formalism in spiritual matters beyond what 


was required by the comparatively imperfect, and | 


therefore formal system of Judaism in which Christ 
was brought up. The judicious teacher will teach 


Many and many a one there had seen the Boy 
playing in the hamlet-street and fields, and so 
increase in stature; had marked Him grow up 
into wisdom, and felt a genuine pride when, coming 
down from His first Passover, the amazed parents 
told how their child, one from despised Nazareth— 
had spoken with the doctors in the Temple. They 


themselves “ bare Him witness ” by selecting Him 
as their reader; we need not now go on to say 
how they rejected Him as their Messiah. It is 
only as it throws us back on the period now under 
-onsideration that these events are significant. 

Is there not very much for us all to learn in the 
Let us 
contrast our own, however well regulated, and ask 
whether its tone is, we say not only as heavenly, 
but as judicious in worldly matters; more refined, 
more luxurious perhaps, but is it as fit for training 
up saints to God? 

Look at our children—those immortal spirits put 
into our keeping really almost as wonderfully as 
the child Christ was given to Joseph and Mary 
—are we doing our best, body, mind, and spirit, 
with those children? From the Nazareth of home 
retirement will they go forth qualified to win 
favour with God and man, able, by our aid, under 


simple records of this Nazareth home? 


| God, to meet the Gethsemane of trial and the 


. . *f . | 
by example, just as he simplifies learning, and | 


. - . . . ' 
makes it palatable, by interweaving it cleverly in 


his common conversation. Such, we are sure, 
was the spiritual teaching of that Nazareth 
home, which, still combined with the indwelling 
Divinity, won God’s favour for the child Christ. 

Then we may note a second, and almost un- 
expected result. I[¢ won Him favour not only 
from God, but from man. 

Very often this is not the case. Very often the 
mere faci that God evidently loves a man, woman, 
or child, is enough to make the world set its face 
against them. The fact that it did not do so in 
all events for the present—is sure 
evidence of the judicious method that had been 
pted. Th nothing, to my thinking, more 
beautiful in the whole Gospel narrative than the 
brief record of the Saviour’s first ministration in 
the little synagogue at Nazareth. We all remem- 
ber how Jesus was selected to read from the book 
of the Prophets, which alone showed His fellow- 
villagers’ opinion of Him; how they followed Him 
with pride until He claimed that which they could 
not concede. Those f 


ee 
this case--at 


adopted. There is 


sentiments were not of a 
day’s growth, nor were they such as would be 
called forth by mere cleverness or spiritual powers. 


Calvary of the death-bed ? 
And as to ourselves—for to self this matter must 
come at last if it is to be generally useful—all may 


| not have homes to regulate, or children for whom 


| to ourselves ? 


they are responsible, but we all have souls to train 
for Heaven. What end and aim are we proposing 

What is the goal towards which 
we look? Is it wealth, influence, learning, accom- 
plishments? Very great and good are all these 
things, but they were none of them here in this 
Nazareth cottage; whilst, as we well know, from 
no one centre on this earth’s wide surface did there 


ever ray forth half the influence, the marvellous 


results upon the world’s history, natural and 
spiritual, which found its focus there. There is a 
more excellent way than any of these. These 
may be so used as to win God’s favour and man’s 
favour too; but they are essentially the gifts of 
the few. Some have them, but the large majority, 
like myself, have them not. There is comfort 
and consolation for all of us in this picture of the 
Nazarene home. It shows an ideal all may compass 
in their degree, a standard attainable by the low- 
liest. It is an anticipation of Christ’s beatitude 
of the poor in spirit; the Apostle’s commenda- 
tion on “the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” 
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him—his_ elbows 
forehead 


had left 
cn the table, his 
covered by his hands, and 
the Bible before him. But 


“es ) the sacred volume was opened 


conscious of Daisy’s presence he glanced 
up at her, and motioned Caradoc away. 


who had promised not to leave her, but Lord 
Craigavon said in a low hollow voice, “ You 
are safe. Our struggle is over.” And she 
replied, “I have no fear, Carad; leave me with his 
lordship.” 

“T shall be in the adjoining roomwn,” whispered 
Caradoc, and left them together. 

Daisy stood before the earl with folded arms. She 
was still pale and awe-struck, but calm and self- 
possessed. 

“Tell me how my son gained possession of this 
book,” he said, after a long pause, and without look- 
ing at her. 

“He came to our house, my lord, and before 
departing asked me to give him something that 
belonged to me. I gave him that Bible, forgetting 
that my name was written in it.” 

“What did he say in return for your gift?” 

“That he would read it for my sake; and I was so 
bold as to beg his lordship to read it for his own, 
because it was the Word of God. And I amr told 
that he was seen reading it more than once. I pray 
that he may have been comforted and supported 
by it!” 

Daisy's voice faltered, and the earl groaned. 

«Are these your marks?” he asked, removing one 
hand from his eyes, and pointing to the page before 
him, upon which fell the light from a lamp. 

““No, my lord,” she replied, glancing down upon 
the Bible, and perceiving that a verse here and there 
was lined in the fourteenth chapter of St. John. 

“A strange love-token !”” muttered the earl. 

“It was no love-token, my lord. 
ruddock honoured me by some slight preference, 
neither by word nor deed did I encourage him. It 
was and still is a sore grief to me, all the sorer 
because it angered your lordship against me.” 

«You entrapped, and desired to wed him!” 

“Not so, my lord. I told him that even with your 
consent I could not marry him. We were neither 
suited by rank nor training; and indeed, my lord, I 
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) fy. << ARADOC found the earl as he | 


~ in the centre, and not at the ' 
y frontispiece. When his lordship became | 


She turned instinctively to her protector, | 


If my Lord Pen- | 


FAMILY. 


’ 


| did not love him, though he was ever courteous and 
| honourable to me.” 

| There was a sympathetic tone in Daisy’s clear 
voice that made the earl once more glance up. The 
expression of his face was so painful, that it drew 
her nearer to him, and she said, as if impelled by 
some uncontrollable feeling. ‘“ Oh, my lord, if only 
you knew how our hearts ache for you, and how 
we pray for you day and night!” 

“We! who?” groaned the earl. 

“Grandfather, and father, and all at the farm, my 
‘lord. We ask God to console you in your sorrow, 
| since no one else can.” 

Lord Craigavon’s head sank lower and lower, and 
' Daisy fancied she saw a tear fall on the damp page 
of the open Bible. He was suddenly awakened to 
a consciousness that the very people he had been so 
long seeking to injure, and expel from his property, 
had not only borne him and his dead son to the 
castle, and tended them there, but were actually 
| praying for him still. The girl whom he had ren- 
‘ dered friendless and homeless spoke to him with a 
sympathy that he could not misunderstand; she who 
knew his guilt, and the terrible injury he had done 
to her and others in his avarice, knelt by his side in 
' compassion for his woe. In spite of his crimes they 
pitied him! The proud unapproachable man was 
touched, and his human heart softened. He leaned 
his head on the Word of God, and burst into tears, 

Daisy stole nearer to him, and, clasping her hands, 
prayed for him. She knew that it was about the 
time of family worship at the farm, and that her 
friends there would also ask for him pardon and 
peace. 
by its master’s sobs and groans, which had uncon- 

 trollably burst their bounds, in spite of Daisy's 
. presence, 

Daisy could not tell how long she stoou “he 
earl, dreading to move lest she should break in upon 
his agony. 
deepened without, that the castle clock struck nine, 
that a melancholy owl hooted, and that the winds 
and waves seemed to lament together. 

“The Lady Mona is in sore distress, and pines to 
see your lordship,” she said, low and slow, stooping 


The drear silence of the tower was broken 


But she was conscious that the night 


over the earl. 
He started as if the electric wire had struck him, 
_ but made no response. He had possibly forgotten 
| this daughter, who had ever been second to his son. 
But with her name returned the memory of the 
| countess, also swept into forgetfulness by the terrible 
waves of sin and grief. Daisy began to feel that she 
was no longer needed, and moved, as if about to 
leave. This aroused the earl, and, controlling his 
| emotion, he raised his head, and finally leaned back 
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in his chair, fixing his eyes, now softened by tears, 
on her. But they were instantly cast down, The 
erand figure and lovely face served only to prick his 
dulled yet awakening conscience, 

“Tt is late; we had perhaps better return home, 
my lord,” she said, naturally. 

“Are you afraid?” 


back. 


“Tt is twelve years since I lost her,” replied Sir 
George, more calmly than his questioner. 

What was an old if cherished sorrow to Sir George 
Walpole was a new and sudden grief to Ap Adam. 
They had been friends in youth, and through a long 


| chain of circumstances too intricate to unwind here, 


he asked, sternness coming | 


“No, I have no fear; I will remain if your lord- | 


ship wills,” she replied. 
““Who told you of my daughter? And how had 
ed, hesitating 





you the courage to name her?” he as 
strangely. 

“Sir George Walpole and Miss Manent, my lord. 
And I think God gave me courage,” she rejoined. 


“Let her come,” he said, and again leaned his | 
is passed; and she was a good wife to me.” 


head on his hand over the open Bible. 

*Good-night, my lord. Good-bye!” said Daisy, 
fearing lest he should repent this permission. 

“Good-bye,” he repeated slowly; then, as if at- 
tacked by some inward terror, started back and cried, 
“You can be secret! You caun——” he hesitated. 

** Forgive, as I hope to be forgiven!” she supplied, 
with a solemn and touching dignity. ‘No word of 
the past shall be breathed by me or by my brother 
Carad, and no one else knows,” 

As if to seal this promise she held out her hand. 
The earl did not take it; and fearing that she had 
presumed, she was about to withdraw it, when he 
seized and pressed it with the words, “Soiled— 
clean!” 

Then he sank back in his chair, and she, beckoning 
Caradoc, left him to his remorse and to God. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
RECONCILIATION, 
“You shall not escape me again, Adam Perceval!” 
cried Sir George Walpole, at the top of his voice. 
He had left Brynhafod preparing for its Harvest 





Home, and had come to look at the now famous 


Esgair. 
him on the cliff-path, but who turned at sight of him, 
was our friend Ap Adam. He accordingly ran full 
ed after him, They were face to face at last. 

“Tt is cowardly and unhandsome to dodge a 
man’s steps till you seize him like a bloodhound!” 





said Ap Adam, finding concealment no longer of 


He was sure that the man who nearly met 


use. ‘“ What can the great Sir George Walpole | 


want with me ? 

“Your old friendship and your past history,” 
replied Sir George, letting Ap Adam go, 

“The one you forfeited long ago; the other is not 
worth hearing,” said the Master, coldly. 

“Oh Adam; that sad jealousy and distrust should 
be buried with her we both loved!” said Sir George, 
gravely. ‘ Death at least should end the hot-headed 
quarrels of youth.” 

“Death! is she dead?” exclaimed the Master. 


| eraze for geology and antiquities ? 


they had quarrelled, and when too late Sir George 
discovered that Ap Adam had leved the lady he had 
married, They had never met since that marriage ; 
and Sir George’s long career in India had facilitated 
Ap Adam’s estrangement, for no news of him ever 
reached Sir George. 

“Who told you that I loved her?” asked the 
Master, after a long pause, and with emotion. 

“She told me when too late, and I think she 
loved you best,” replied Sir George. ‘ But the past 

These two men, both over the meridian $f life, grew 
young again at these recollections. The Master’s face 
flushed and tears filled his eyes, while the soldier's 
heart beat fast at the painful admission he had made. 
Neither spoke for a time; then Ap Adam held out 
his hand, and said, “ You are noble as ever, George 
Walpole, far nobler than I.” 

Sir George grasped the offered hand, and while 
still holding it, changed the subject abruptly. 

“Tf I owned this property I would build a light- 
house there,” he exclaimed, pointing to the Cader-y- 
Witch. 

“So would I,” rejoined the Master; and they stood 
some minutes side by side gazing at the back of the 
chair as if their whole souls were in it, and not, as 
they actually were, in the memories of the past. 

At last they turned, and walked together up the 
mountain. 

“Have you any reason for concealment, or may we 
return as old friends to the farm ?” asked Sir George, 
when they paused to take breath. 

** Sit down here, and I will tell you,” was the reply. 
And they seated themselves on the turf, while th 
Master told his story, as follows: —* After our quarrel, 
and when you had returned to India with her, I did 
not much care what became of me. 
relations nor friends, and but little money, I threw 


e 


Having neither 


| up doctoring, as I had before done law, and took to 


writing. 
because they were either too learned, too dry, too 
quaint, too real, or too something or other. So 


No publisher would undertake my books, 


writing followed physic and law. You know my 
I determined to 


take a turn at them. I considered myself badly 


| treated by the world, so I thought I would leave it, 


and earn my daily bread by the sweat of my brow, 
while I hammered at the rocks and explored the old 
castles that came in my way. 
Wales. I began at once to collect materials for a 
work on the strata, flora, and other physical peeu- 
liarities of the country, which I have nearly com- 
pleted.” 


This brought me into 
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“Nearly!” interrupted the general. “One work 
in a dozen years, and not finished yet!” 

«And when finished never likely to see the light,” 
returned the Master, sadly. 

‘‘ It shall, if money can do it!” cried Sir George, 
energetically, 

“Money ! It is all money. [f 
laboured for love, and seen the fruit of my labours. 
If my great work die with me, my children will 


Money! have 


” 


survive me. 


“You are richer than I, after all,” sighed Sir 
George. 

“Well! My researches 
to this neighbourhood, and I fell in with Carad, 


after my own heart. I 


and wanderings brought 
me 
{found him 
almost forget how it came about, but, for love of 


then a boy. 


They asked me for my 
name, and as Perceval was high-sounding, and as 


was desirous to end my days in obscurity, I gave 


him, I turned schoolmaster. 


them my baptismal distinctive, adding thereto the 
Welsh Ap, or Son—and as my father’s name was 
also Adam, I neither belied him nor myself.” 

Here Sir George laughed heartily. 

“A whole month has elapsed,” said Sir George, 
“and Iam still dawdling about in the hope of being 
of some service to Lord Craigavon. But he has seen 
no one since your Daisy’s visit. Ihave no doubt but 
that Penruddock 
and I fancy the earl knew it. Your vicar tells us that 
he keeps himself shut up in his tower, and wanders 
from chamber to chamber, in order to avoid contact 


was sincerely in love with her, 


with his fellows. But he does not lock himself in, 
or interest himself in his affairs.” 

“That will come,” interrupted the Master. 

“T have written to summon his daughter, by his 
permission, given to your beautiful mountain flower, 
Daisy,” continued Sir George, “and when she arrives 
I expect I shall go to the castle. The poor countess 
was a distant connection of mine, and I was with her 
when the shock of Lady Mona's clopement caused her 
I feel a natural interest 


death. in the survivors, if 


only on account of those who are gone. There were 
the makings of a fine character in Penruddock.” 

“As well, then, that he was taken before they 
were quite destroyed,” said the Master. 

Thus talking, the re-united friends sauntered to- 
gether to Brynhafod, where they found great excite- 
ment, caused by the Harvest Home. The labourers, 
who had helped to save the golden grain, were assem- 
bled in the great farm kitchen, together with their 
families. A substantial supper was prepared for 
them, and they were seated at long tables, ready to 
Old Mr. Pennant had just said grace, David 
and his wife had begun to carve, Michael, Daisy, 
and Marget to help, when Sir George and the Master 


enjoy it. 


entered, arm-in-arm. They met Daisy first. 

“T have caught him at last, and he is my very 
friend Adam Perceval,” said Sir George to her. 

The Master shook hands with her hastily, then, 


seizing a huge knife and fork, began to carve around 
of beef. When Daisy brought him a plate to fill, he 
said to her, in a casual sort of manner, “ We knew 
one another years ago, Sir George and I,” then 
added, with much earnestness, ‘“ What makes you 
look so ill, Daisy?” 

“Tam not ill,” she replied, carrying off her well- 
plenished plate. 
She 
herself since that last interview with the earl. 


Yet she was not well. had never been quite 
Per- 
haps Caradoc may have also had something to do with 
it, for, although he was kind, he was distant. She felt 
intuitively that her name written on a book presented 
by her to one who avowed himself her lover must 
appear strange to him, and she had not the courage 
She had, besides, seen little of him. 
He had vacated his bed-room for Sir George Walpole, 
little knew the trouble he had given by his self- 
to the The “best room” 
parlour having been dismantled, preparatory to the 
general move, Caradoc had slept in the house taken 


to explain it. 


wh 


invitation farm. and 


in the town. His professional calls rapidly increased, 
and hence he had not been much at home during Sir 
George’s stay. But he had promised to be at the 
Harvest Home, and Daisy was on the look-out for him. 
Truth to tell, he iad been jealous of that “ Daisy Pen- 
nant ” written on the fly-leaf of the Bible, and also of 
her having assured the earl on a previous occasion 
that she would not renounce his son. He believed his 
jealousy to be on his brother’s account, who was, he 


| perceived, on the tenderest terms with her they both 
, loved so dearly, but self had a large share in it. 


Whether he absented himself or not, Daisy was ever 





in his mind—in thought by day, in dreams by night. 

When he arrived at last, instead of avoiding her, 
he went up to her at once, with the words, “ Daisy, 
Mr. Tudor writes to me to say that Lady Mona is at 
the castle, and wishes to see you. She is not well; 
and I am also summoned.” 

“IT dread the castle, Carad,” said Daisy, sadness in 
her face. ‘ Poor Lady Mona! It seems unkind ; but, 
oh! Iwould give much not to see her! The tragedy 
and the castle gloom weigh down my spirit!” 

Caradoc looked into her face, and remarked its 
varying colour, and the strained expression of her 
eyes. He led her quietly out of the crowded kitchen, 
and into the old school-room hard by. All were so 
busily occupied that no one saw them save Michacl. 

“Sit down in the Master’s chair, Daisy, while 
I doctor you,” said Caradoc, playfully; “I have 
never yet had that honour, and shall administer my 
first dose, proud of anew patient.” 

He took a bottle from his shelf, and gave her a 
little sal volatile, which she swallowed obediently, 
then seated himself on the long form. 

“You are master, I scholar, now,” he said, seeing 
that her eyes resumed their natural expression. “It 
brings back the old times, Daisy, when you made us 
idle; and Michael was always best boy.” 
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“ And you cleverest,” returned Daisy, smiling. ‘I | 
wish we had been always children, and that you | 
had never left us. We have had so much sorrow of | 
late that I almost start at a rustling leaf.” | 

“The terror has been worse for you than our per- | 
sonal trials,’ replied Caradoc. ‘“ Were you not very 
courageous you could not have passed through those 
encounters with the wretched earl.” 

‘“But you were with me, and I did not mind, 
Carad,”’ she rejoined, innocently ; “ you are so brave | 
and strong.” 


“I wish I were, Daisy,” he said, glancing at her, | 
' to longer surveillance, so he aroused her by a light 
| touch, and her name. 


and restraining an impulse to tell her how gladly he 
would be still stronger and braver for her sake. 

But it was always thus. No sooner did they 
relapse into the manners natural to them, and grow 
easy, as of old, than some sudden thought, either of 
Michael or Lord Penruddock, came to chill Caradoc. 
Any formality checked Daisy’s flow of spirits, and 
thus they were estranged, she knew not why. 

“You are better now,” he said, watching, while the 
colour tinged her fair cheeks, and light gleamed in 
her dark blue eyes. “If you will keep quiet until I 
return, I will make haste back. Stay here, where no 
one will seek you, and I will bring you news of the 
earl and Lady Mona.” 

“JT will, Carad,” she replied, the faint colour 
deepening. 

He left her alone in the Master’s old arm-chair. 


She sighed as she watched him depart, but there was ; 


a smile on her half-parted lips. Leaning back, and 


folding her hands on her lap, she tried to think ; but | 


her mind was exhausted by late emotional events, 
and the uncertain state of her home. Confused 
visions of Carad, Sir George Walpole, the Master, and 


Lady Mona, chased away thought, and she insensibly . 


fell asleep. She slept so heavily that she did not 
hear the door open, or see one of her visions come in. 


It was Sir George who, missing her, had entered the | 
He hurried up | 


first available door in search of her. 
to her, thinking she was ill, but perceiving that she 
slept, he took Caradoc’s seat, and watched her. He 
could scarcely have looked upon a fairer or statelier 
picture. It was perhaps heightened by the quaint 


Welsh costume, and still quainter surroundings ; and | 
the imagination of the old soldier wandered through 
the school and farm life that had combined to form 


so well-educated, simple, healthful, and innocent a 
child of nature as her he gazed upon. He compared 
her with Lady Mona, and others whom he knew, and 
sighed to think how the world and bad example might 
sully the purity of youth, while the sight of natural 
objects, holy living, and simplicity could thus beautify 
and even sanctify it, 


; and innocently she sleeps 


| soldier’s imperative “ hush 


“I will settle near them, and spend my money 

amongst the poor,” he thought. ‘“ Adam Perceval can 

live with me, and these young people can cheer our 

old age. Why is one man blessed with children, 

while another is deprived of them? How calmly 
1? 

Daisy little thought how intently and lovingly she 
was watched, or by whom. She was still sleeping 
when Carad returned, and found Sir George with her, 
At first he felt anger at the interloper, but the 
!”? dispelled it. He did 
not, however, choose that Daisy should be subjected 


She started, and blushed at 
| being so surprised, but Caradoc at once engaged her 
| attention and Sir George’s by telling them that Lady 
| Mona had inquired for them, and wished to see 
| them. 
| ‘Her ladyship is only nervous,” he said; “ Miss 
| Manent is with her, and Morris, as of old ; but she has 
| not yet seen the ear], who keeps resolutely to himself. 
| Her feelings will not kill her, though she is grieved 
| for her brother’s death. I suppose she is heiress now 
| he is gone, and thinks of her inheritance ; but Craig- 
| avon is entailed on the male line, and the earl is the 
| only masculine representative of the family, so he can 
do what he likes with the property. I always thought 
| Lady Mona selfish.” 

“She has been so unnaturally brought up,” re- 
marked Sir George, glancing at Daisy; “all young 
| people are not trained in pure morals and pure air!” 

Then he gave them the account of his meeting and 
reconciliation with Ap Adam, suppressing only that 
. they had both loved the same lady. He mentioned, 

casually, the fact that they had not met since his 
marriage and second departure for India, which drew 

from his hearers the exclamation, “‘ Married, sir! we 
‘ thought you single.” 
}  « Ah, did not Perceval tell you? No; of course 
not, since he ignored me altogether. I have been 
‘many years a widower, having lost wife and child. 
‘ I believe my friends have nearly forgotten the fact 
| that I was once married, and but my past 
sorrows are no topic for Harvest Homes, so we will 
rejoin your mirthful guests.” 

Sir George and Daisy rose simultaneously. She 
moved to his side, and fixing her eyes, full of a new 

sympathy, upon him said, feelingly, “Oh, sir, if only 
| you lived near Brynhafod, you need not be solitary ; 


ee 


for, indeed, we all love you 
| “Thank you, my dear, perhaps I may,” returned 
| Sir George, taking Daisy’s hand. 
| Caradoc looked on, a strange emotion in his heart. 


(To be continued. ) 
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MARTYRDOM OF 
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THE 


BY THE REV. W. 


Jerusalem there is a gate which to 
this day bears the name of Stephen’s 
¢: Gate, from the idea that it was 
through it the first martyr was carried 
out to execution. There is much to 
favour this traditionary belief. ‘The Sanhedrim on 
this occasion must have met in or near the Temple 
buildings. You find the witnesses, instead of speak- 
ing generally of the Temple, saying, “ This man 
ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place we have heard him say that 
Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this holy place.” 
We know that, having resolved to stone Stephen 
to death, they had to take him out of the city, and 
that the gate called Stephen’s Gate, lying near the 
Temple, offered the readiest route. There was no 
other, in fact, at hand, so that it almost inevitably 
must have been the one that was taken. It led 
down to the valley of the Kidron, where they 
could be at no loss in finding a fit place and suit- 






| offered up the dying prayer ? 


able materials. A foot-path leads straight out from | 


Stephen’s Gate to the Garden of Gethsemane. 
may have been within sight of 
Master’s midnight agony that 
expired. 


It , 
the place of his | 
Stephen himself | 


“They stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and | 


saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” The word 


| still before its clear unclouded vision? 


God, you will notice, is printed in our Bibles in | 


italics. It is not in the original, which, literally 
rendered, runs thus: “'They stoned Stephen, invo- 
cating or praying, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” Worship of the highest kind, worship 
in the most solemn circumstances, offered up to 
Christ. Stephen stands on the very verge of 
eternity, another step or two and his unclothed 
spirit shall stand before the awful presence. In 
such position, with such prospect, he calmly, 
devoutly, confidingly, turns to Jesus, and into His 
hands commits his spirit. The Being to whom 
Stephen thus committed the care and keeping of 
his naked sin-stained spirit on its passage into 
eternity was Divine; if not—we say it with reve- 
rence—he died with blasphemy in his mouth. 

It is into the hands of the Son the Saviour— 
not into the hands of the Father the Judge—that 
Stephen commits his departing spirit. 
been too much resemblance between his Master’s 


| your dying lips 


There had | 


STEPHEN.—IIL. 
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spirit.” It is not for the guilty todo this. Stephen 
felt that it must be into other hands than those of 
the mere Lawgiver and Judge that he could with 
propriety, and in full hope, commit his spirit. 
And so, taking up his Master’s prayer upon the 
cross, he changes it so as to suit his case, and 
turning to Christ Himself, he says, “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.” How little did he imagine 
when he breathed out the words, that he was 
leaving behind him the model for a sinner’s 
dying prayer, for by how many other dying lips 
have those words been uttered, over what count- 
less death-beds have they been spoken! 

The heavens had opened to Stephen’s vision in 
the hall of the Sanhedrim. He saw there Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God. Did the 
heavens keep open visibly above his head as they 
hurried him out to the place of execution? Was it 
to a Saviour stili seen by the eye of sense that he 
Perhaps not, in all 
likelihood not, the vision closing as he crossed 
the threshold of the court, the only heavens his 
dying eye beheld the blue sky that o’erarched 
Jerusalem. But Stephen’s faith—his strong, un- 
broken, undying faith—did it not virtually keep 
the heavens open still? did it not hold the Saviour 
Cherish, 
my dear Christian brother, a like faith in Jesus 
Christ, put your entire confidence in Him, cleave 
to Him, cling to Him, with the whole adhesive- 
ness of your heart, aud to you, when your hour 
cometh, and you go down into the dark.valley, 
no vision may be given, no opening of outward 
heavens, no sight of the heavenly glory, but 
nevertheless above your dying head there shall 


be an open heaven, and byeyour dying eye a 


' Saviour seen standing ready to receive, and from 


may come the prayer, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

The first shock of the execution had been felt, 
the first thrills of agony had pierced the tortured 
frame; Stephen is upon his knees, the time now 
when, if any carnal passion, any vengeful feeling, 
had been in his heart, it had looked out from the 
indignant eye, broken forth from the quivering 


lip. But that great lesson taught by his Master’s 


| life and death, embodied in the first utterance from 


trial and his own for Stephen not to have his | 
| what they do,” had sunk too deep into Stephen's 


Master’s death also in his thoughts. In dying he 


will have the prayers he offers to be echoes of those | 


that came from the cross ; yet the spirit preserved, 
the form must be altered. It may do for the Sin- 
less One, who in living could say of the Father, 
“TI do always those things that please Him,” in 
dying to say,“ Father, into Thy hands I commit My 


the cross, “ Father, forgive them, they know not 


loving heart. The Jast moments of consciousness 
are given to kindly thoughts, and though in the 


| council-hall he had sharp words for his persecutors 
| when he spake to them as the betrayers and mur- 


derers of the Just One, now, when he regards them 
only as his personal enemies, he will carry no 
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accusation against them to the bar of heaven; but 
gathering up his remaining strength, he vents it 
in the petition, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” Long centuries, and many an illustrious 
example of the triumph of Christian love over 
vengeful feeling, have helped the world to imbibe 
the precepts, “ Love your enemies; pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute 
Stephen had no centuries behind to teach 
no example but the one to guide. All the 
honour to the first Christian martyr, that 
has never 


you.” 
him ; 
more 
there 
one come after him who has gone 
before him in the forgiving spirit that he dis- 
played. 

‘* And when he had said this, he fell asleep.’ 
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AON GY fp OULD you like to come out along with 
OW GE YF G/ AS : ¥ m5 
¥ A \V (yy) me, little ’un ?”’ asked Stumps, thrust- 





ANY %9 ing his head in at the door one day, 
na Yann: Vg) By a . aa fi 
GRA ~~ with his hair bristling all over, some- 


thing like a porcupine’s quills; “ you 
don’t half know these ’ere parts yet ; 
and [’ll show ’em you. 
round about here.’ 


you come out, 
There’s some queer places 


> 


« 


3ut you mustn’t take her where it wouldn’t be 
fit for her to go,” interposed Mrs, Park. “ Lamb 
Court is bad enough; don’t take her to any worse 
part.” 

“All rivht,’ returned the boy; “Tl take her 
somewhere as she shall see somethink as *ll ’mind her 
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The storm of wrath may rise, those angry coun- 
tenances may gather blackness, they may mutter 
their curses through those gnashing tecth, they 
may rush on him with infuriated hate, they may 
break and bruise and crush and mutilate the 
mortal body, but no shadow of terror dims his 
quiet eye, no wavering of purpose shakes for a 
moment the fortitude of his undaunted heart. 
The outward tumult but Japs the spirit into a 
serener quiet—it has already half entered into 
the heavenly rest while the earthly tempest is 
raging round it; and never infant laid down its 
head more peacefully to sleep on its mother’s 
bosom than did he lay down his mangled 
upon its stony pillow, to fal! asleep in Jesus. 


head 
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of the country she’s so fond o’ talkin’ about; some | 


stalls or winders where they’ve got flowers, and green 
stuff, and all sorts set out. Come along, young ’un ; 
I'll show you no end of grand things.’ 

“You'll take care of her if I trust her with you, 
Stumps?” asked the mother, anxiously. 

““What’s the use of askin’ that!” 
somewhat scornfully. ‘’Taint likely as [’d let any 
harm come nigh little Nelly,” he went on, with a 
new inflection of tenderness in his tones; 


he returned, 


“and if 
mind to bully her, 
I promise you they shan’t do it till they’ve settled 
Stumps first, and they'll find that pretty tough 
work, I can tell ’em. Don’t you be afeard; they 
shall half murder me afore ever they lays a finger 
on Nelly.” 

A few minutes later the children sallied forth to- 


any o’ the coves shows they’ve 2 


gether; the little girl, glad of any change from the 
dreariness of the close dark room they inhabited, 
looking pleased at the prospect of a little amusement, 
and feeling perfect confidence in the protection of 


her companion. She clung to him with a confiding | 


gesture which gratified Stumps, who appeared in no 


small degree proud of being in sole charge of Nelly, 
whose pretty little face, so innocent and artless, and 
above all, so clean—a rare and uncommon sight in 
Lamb Court—possessed a wonderful fascination for 
the boy. 

He could not have given any name to the feelings 
which had sprung up within him towards the little 


: child whose helplessness and timidity—so different 
' from the bold rude ways of most of the other girls of 


his acquaintance—had so called forth all that was 
generous and chivalrous in his nature; for he had 
never experienced such feelings before, love being a 
thing not much cultivated in Lamb Court. And 
Stumps’ life had been hitherto singularly destitute 
of affection. But a new existence seemed to have 
dawned upon him now; new thoughts and 
filled and warmed his heart; 


interests 
and under their in- 
fluence his rough manner, even the very tones of 
his shrill voice, were gradually toning down and 
growing softer and gentler. 

As soon as Nelly’s little feet grew tired Stumps 
prepared to take her home. He steered her safely 
through all the perils and dangers of the crowded 
thoroughfares, until they had reached the street out 
of which was the turning into Lamb Court. When 
little more than a dozen paces from it, he let go of 
Nelly’s hand that he might linger to look in at a 
shop-window, whilst the little girl, eager to tell her 
mother all she had seen, ran on by herself without 
waiting for him. 

The next instant, however, he became aware of a 
commotion in the street, and found that some cows 
were being driven along; nearly distracted by the 
noise and bustle around, they were running here and 
there in nearly every direction but that in which 
they were intended to go, when suddenly Stumps, to 
his horror, found that one of them—the biggest and 
fiercest-locking—having caught sight of Nelly’s red 
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NELLY’S 
cloak, was making towards her with threatening 
gestures. 


He did not wait to take a second glance. Quick 
s lightning he had rushed to the child’s side, and 
int owned his own body (which, though small and 
so brave a heart) between 


tunted, yet contained 


her and the infuriated animal. It was all the work 
of au instant; the next, the boy was ‘an 1g upon the 
payanont, still and motionless, whi Nelly was 


snecling beside him in terror, awed to find that he 


neither meved nor spoke in answer to her appeals to 


him to open his eyes. Then she began to sob bitterly. 


A crowd speedily ‘gathered round the senseless 
the inmates of Lamb Court pouring out as the 


which it did 


form ; 
report of an accident reached their ears, 
But all their speaking, and 
and shouting into his ear 


He 


just where he fell, insensible 


with marvellous celerity. 
shaking 


>? 


screaming, and 
could not wake up the boy to consciousness. 
still lay, white as death, 
to everything going on around him, even to Nelly’s 
piteous sobs and cries, 

“It ain’t no use a-pokin’ of him and a-hollerin’ 

him like that; 
as a door nail!’’ exclaimed one of the bystanders in 
u matter-of-fact voice, as if announcing a common 


can’t you see he’s dead—as dead 


everyday occurrence. 


“«p in more 


been and done 


said another, com- 
passionate tones, ‘So the 


Pity as he could’nt have managed to get 


oor little chap!” 
cow ’ve 
tor him. 
out of its way!’ 

“He didn’t try,” remarked a third; 
about it, for Iseed it ’appen. The cow was a-makin’ 

for that little gal there, when, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the boy rushed in between ’em, and got hisself 
tossed ’stead o’ *tother.” 

These last remarks were overheard by Mrs. Park, 
and breathless, 
neighbours the name of 
= accident. os Now 


“T knows all 


the spot pale 
the 
mingled with the word 


who had arrived 


having caught from 
Nelly ” 
she understood it all. 
life in jeopardy to save her child! Brave, noble, 
devoted Stumps! 
Her tears fell as she stooped over the inanimate 
away that she 


Then, 


form, but she hastened to an them 
he pallid { 


might look more closely at face. 


gently and very carefully, aa lifted him in her arms. 
> . 


“ Where are you a-going to take him?” asked 
bystander. 


eet 


Io my room, t 
r, > 


lie there.” 
“Well, you’ 
‘ined 


rs. Pavk’s wor 


o be sure. He’s not to be left to 
ll find he’s 
the other, angry at the implied reproach in 
Is ; 
good you should ha’ come afore the cow ran at him.” 

Without replying, Mrs. Park turned, and bore the 
senseless lad up through the court, Nelly running by 
side clinging to her Most of the rest 
forming, as it were, a sort of funeral pro- 


past doing anything for,’’ 
rej 





“if you’d wanted to do him any 


her cown, 
followed, 


q 2ssion, 


The poor boy had placed his | 


| 


| 





Poor Stumps! was his short life really come to a 
] 


close ? would his sharp old-looking face and quaint 


costume no more be seen about amongst 


them ? 


going 





vould his shrill uncarthly whistle no more 


be heard, his broad grin and merry antics never 


more draw forth a responsive smile upon the grim 
-d into 


so seldom ré 





faces which 
lau: 


Stumps’ odd quaint ways and buoyant spirits—spirits 


anything like a 


h, but which were not proof at all times against 


o 
5 


which seemed to rise the higher as everything in his 


hard life seemed to go more and more against him? 
Was he henceforth to be than a memory 
in the court ee had been such a well-known 
character ? looked so like it that more than one 
felt moved to give and 
* Poor Stumps! He 

uncomnuon 


no more 


him the tribute of a sigh, 
murmur, 


warn’t a bad sort of fellow, and he 


poor little chap! 


vere 


sharp. Wonderful ’twas the way as that boy know’d 
everything, and would invent new dodges for getting 


coppers out of folk. But his sharpness don’t seem 
to have taught him to keep hisself out of danger. 
What he could ha’ been about a running of hisself 
right into it is more nor I can understand !” 
It was indeed beyond the comprehension of most 
f them—both the act, and the self-devotion which 
Fer had not 


had prompted it. Stumps shown that 


the puny meagre form enshrined a soul of the true 





heroic type? that the little city Arab, untaught, 
uncultivated, ragged, dirty, disreputable, might yet 
claim brotherhood with the noble ones of earth? 


For, if a deed is to be valued according to the motive 
which inspires it, then was this action of Stumps’ to 
be ranked with seme of the grandest which ennoble 
mankind—those which have their root and spring in 
purest unselfishness 

the 


of unconsciousness. 


For along time it seemed as if boy would never 


more awake from his deep sleep 
But no heir to a throne, lying upon a princely bed, 
with a nation waiting in breathless suspense to hear 
the verdict, “life or ap could have had a more 
devoted watcher than had poor 


pallet bed in that small dreary room in Lamb Court. 


Stumps upon his 
For it is not only in kings’ palaces that loyal and 
true hearts are to be found, uot only to the well- 
born or the learned has God 
spirit; but as if to show how high human nature is 


granted nobility of 


capable of rising—though, alas! it often falls so low 


—he sometimes allows it to shine out brightly in the 
midst of gloom and wretchedness, where, on all sides 
it has been degraded and trampled as it were in the 
very mire ! 

Hour Mrs. Park 
having sobbed herself to sleep), and, disregarding her 


after hour sat by him (Nelly 


work, though her daily bread depended upon it, she 
fastened upon his face, watch- 
But wl 
she were watching in vain, and there was to be no 
She thrust the thought from her; and 
having used every means which her experience of 


remained with her eyes 


ing for the first sign of returning life. iat if 


such sign! 
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such cases could suggest, waited with a kind of des- 
perate patience for the first sigh or movement. 

At last she was rewarded. There came a gleam of 
consciousness, when the boy opened his eyes with a 
look of recognition in them. But it soon faded out, 
as the mind began to wander and the weary brain to 
entangle itself in a maze of rapidly-shifting scenes. 
For days and nights, during which Mrs. Park never 
wavered in her unwearied devotion, it seemed ex- 
tremely doubtful whether poor Stumps would ever 
get up from his bed again. In his delirium he fre- 
quently repeated snatches of Nelly’s hymns, which he 


had caught from hearing her repeat them ; and some- | 


times there seemed to open upon the vision of the 


hitherto negiected half starved gutter child, vistas | 


of a golden city, and a white-robed multitude among 
whom he and Nelly were walking hand in hand. 
When at last the clouds cleared off from the con- 
fused brain, and Stumps awoke to the possession of 
his faculties, he found himself so miserably, pitiably 
weak, that it almost looked as if, for once, he were 
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* Well, ’tis a bit too big; but that’s better than 
bein’ too small, aint it?” returned the boy, looking 
as usual upon the bright side of the question. “But 
it’s a’most big enough for Nelly and me together; 
and if she wanted a coat I’d give her the half of it. 
Couldn’t you cut some off, and make a jacket or 
somethink out of it for her ?” 

“No, we won’t do that; but if you like I’ll take it 
| in a bit, and make it snugger for you. And I’ve a 
| piece of warm lining I’ll put in, which will make it 
; much more comfortable. You'll need something to 
| keep out the cold when you begin to go about again.” 
For the present, however, “going about again” 
| seemed a very distant thing; for though to give in 
or own himself beaten was quite foreign to Stumps’ 
nature, he nevertheless, after an hour or two of 
| sitting up, was forced through weakness to yield to 
| Mrs. Park’s suggestions, and submit to being put to 
| bed again. Still, by degrees, though slowly, he 
| began to recover strength; whilst the long days of 
| confinement to the house were cheered and enlivened 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ready to own himself beaten, and (ceasing the | by Nelly’s companionship and Mrs. Park’s never- 
struggle for life, which he had carried on ever since | failing kindness. Those were happy days for the 
he could remember), pass quietly away to that | boy—days which influenced all his after-life; for 
brighter world of which he had heard and dreamed. | diameange the long talks they held together many a 
But Nelly, in her childish way, with her little heart simple lesson of heavenly things sank into his mind 
almost bursting with grief, entreated him not to die, | to take silent but deep root there, whilst the tie of 
and leave her; whereupon he seemed to call to his aid | affection which bound the three together became 
the indomitable spirit which had hitherto carried | closer and closer. And as he grew well, and ‘vas able 





him over every obstacle, and, making a fresh effort, 
again stretched out his hands to take hold of the life 
which had been so nearly slipping away from him. 

A very joyful evening it was to the little party 
when Stumps for the first time sat up to tea! Nelly 
was so delighted that her little face beamed and 
sparkled all over with smiles, as she drew her stool 
close to his side, and bestowed upon him all manner 
of polite attentions; whilst Mrs. Park treated him in 
a kind motherly way which was very pleasant to the 


lonely little heart. He had never been made so much | 


of before. Never had he felt so exquisitely happy; and 
yet, strange to say, as he glanced into the loving faces 
on either side of him, he found the tears rising into 
his eyes. He could not understand what brought 
them there; he only knew that he felt inclined to 
‘lay his head down on Mrs. Park’s shoulder, and sob 
out his joy. 

In order to do all honour to the occasion Stumps 
had insisted upon being dressed in his usual attire, 


instead of being wrapped up in a blanket, as Mrs, | 
Park had suggested. But he lookeda more shrunken | 


little object than ever, having wasted away consider- 
ably, poor little fellow, during his illness; con- 
sequently he seemed quite lost in his capacious coat; 
but he gave an affectionate glance at it, as if glad to 
see his old friend once more. 

“You’ll have to make haste and get a bit fatter 
if you don’t want to lose your coat altogether,” said 
Mrs. Park, with a smile, 


| to be out once more gaining his living in his own 
| peculiar but honest fashion, he got into the habit 
| of bringing back all his earnings to share wi’ h Mrs. 
| Park and Nelly, whom he seemed to have :« lopted 
_as mother and sister; and they were equal] ready 
| to look upon him as a son and brother. 

| THE END. 


| ate = 
THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLAS 
144, What did God say to Hagar were to L the 
characteristics of Ishmael her son, and whic re 
traceable in the Arabs to this day ? ; 
145. What expression did the prophet Amosus_ to 
signify the famine which God sent upon the pec le 
' of Israel ? 
146. In what words did St. John Baptist try tote: h 
the people who came to him the great law of char’ ” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 336. 

127. 1 Kings xx. 30. 

128. Luke si. 52. 

129. A very large flat dish, such as was used in 
England in days gone by upon which to carry the 
| boar’s head in procession at the great feasts. 
| 130. Joshua xi. 19. 
| 131. Luke ii. 36—38. 
| 182. Judges vi. 21. 

133. 1 Kings viii. 63. 
| 134, At the age of three (2 Chron. xxxi. 16). 
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(Drawn by M. E. Eowarps.) 


CHILDREN’S VOICES. 





q| HEN the day is dark and dreary, | Comes a sound to banish sadness, 

‘ Shadowed o’er with clouds of grief, Hope within the heart to raise 

When the heart is faint and weary, Children’s voices, full of gladness, 
Seeking vainly for relief, | Singing songs of thanks and praise. 
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When the heart is sick with sorrow, 
Bending ’neath its load of woe, 
When full darkly looms the morrow, 
And the night-winds fiercely blow, 
Comes a sound sweet comfort bringing, 
Lightening all the shadows dim— 
Children’s voices sweetly singing, 
Soft and low, the evening hymn. 


} 
| 


THE 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD BISHOP OF 


| When the heart is almost breaking, 
And the eyes are wet with tears, 
Comes then welcome music, making 
Sunshine of all griefs and fears— 
Little footsteps swiftly speeding, 
Little hands caressing light, 
Children’s voices gently pleading, 
Bidding me a soft “ Good-night ! 


OLD IS BETTER: A SERMON. 


GLOUCESTER AND ERISTOL. 


‘** He saith, The old is better.”—St. Lure v. 39, part. 


O text perhaps couid have been 
chosen which could present more 






all np Ae 
& fully and distinctively than the few 
HE words which are printed above the 


~ 


S 
i 


general attitude and characteris- 
tics of that ancient Church to which 
I am about to invite especial attention. In a 
jormer paper I felt it my especial duty to set 
forth the essential and fundamental distinction 
between our own Church of England and the 
Church of Rome, and I endeavoured to give some 
reasons why not only every feeling of loyalty to 
our own reformed Church, but every deeper 
feeling of love and adoration towards our re- 


deeming Lord must prompt us to say, as our ! 


forefathers said before us—No peace with Rome. 
Such was the subject of our last paper. On the 
present occasion I feel I may most fittingly 
pass onward to the consideration of another 
ancient Church, in many points of fundamental 
doctrine closely in accord with the Church 
of Rome, and yet in its general aspects and 


characteristics preserving some noticeable differ- | 


ences. Lam of eourse alluding to that Church, 
or perhaps, to speak more exactly, those “ ortho- 


dox” Churches, which, for the sake of convenience, | 


I will henceforth speak of under the single title 
of the Eastern Church. The leading doctrinal 
differences between that venerable Church and 
our own mother Church of England it shall now 
be my care briefly to sct forth in the present 
sermon. 

And there is great need for such an attempt as 
the present. It seems now, more than ever, ne- 
cessary that we should endeavour to realise those 
doctrinal differences, and to estimate the width 
of that chasm that separates the distinctive teach- 
ing of our reformed Church from that of these 
ancient but un-reformed Churches of the East. 
There is verily great need; for it seems scarcely 
doubtful that ere long the question of inter-com- 
munion will be pressed earnestly upon us, 


and | 


that efforts will be made to establish such relations 
between the Church of England and the Eastern 
Church, as “shall enable the members of the one 
Church to join without censure in the. sacra- 
ments and offices of the other Church.” Such, 
indeed, are nearly the exact words of a resolution 
| appended to the last report of a committee of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, and such the scnti- 
ments that are entertained at the present time 
by many earnest and devoted members of the 
Church of England. And that these things will 
| shortly come before us in their gravest and most 
' serious form there now seems no reason to doubt. 
Already we have been assured publicly that the 
members of one of our Church societies will take 
| steps to bring before Convocation the precarious 
' yesolutions (I wish to use the kindest word) re- 
| cently passed at Bonn relative to the great clause 
‘in the Nicene Creed. The whole question of 
our doctrinal relations with the Eastern Church 
will necessarily follow; and, at a very critical 
' time in the history of the Church of England, 
we shall probably be forced into discussions 
| which cannot but aggravate existing difficulties, 
‘ and still more widely separate the two great 
parties which now divide the Established Church 
| of this land. For let this be seriously borne in 
mind, that if calm and dispassionate investigation 
convince us that in several vital and fundamental 
; questions—such as the infallibility of the Church, 
' the co-ordinate authority of tradition with the 
| authority of the Scriptures, justification by faith, 
invocation of the saints, worship of images, tran- 
substantiation, and the so-called sacrament of pen- 
ance—the teaching of the Eastern Church is either 
identical with or dangerously near to the false 
teaching of the Church of Rome, if, in one word, 
that vital principle on which we meditated last 
month—the unconditioned access of the believing 
and repenting sinner to Christ—is nearly as much 
obscured in the Eastern Church as it is in the 
Church of Rome, then all efforts at intereom- 
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munion that may be made by one party will be 
determinately opposed by the other, and the at- 
tempt—as it will be deemed by many—to pass to- 
wards Rome by way of Greece, will create among us 


dissensions more serious and threatening than we 


have yet experienced, even in these sad times of 
anarchy and division. 

It is, thus, of the utmost importance that we 
should briefly consider the essential and funda- 
inental doctrines of the Eastern Church, and settle 
clearly with ourselves whether, as it has been 
recently said, it is only three words which sepa- 
rate us, or whether there really are not doctrinal 


differences between us of the gravest nature and | 


the most serious import. 
But, first, a few sentences as to our exact posi- 
tion in reference to recent attempts at inter- 
communion. 
Mor sixteen years 
the Convecation of Canterbury. 


this subject has been before 
At least seven 
reports have been issued—one only as late as last 
year—and the result is as follows :—On the one 
hand, that the Patriarch of Constantinople, five or 
six years ago, issued a charitable order by which 
members of our own communion are permitted to 
be buried in cemeteries belonging to the Greek 
Church by our own ministers, or, failing them, by 
ministers of the Greek Church. 

On the one hand we have this charitable conces- 
sion ; but, on the other hand, we have authoritative 
documents, in which our nineteenth Article (which 
speaks of the fallibility of Churches) is gravely anim- 


adverted on, and in which the same Patriarch of 


Constantinople, true to the characteristics of his 
Church, speaks of the Prayer Book and Articles 
as “savouring too much of novelty,” and as 


placing him in doubt as to what judgment he is 


to form on the rule of Anglican orthedoxy. In 


addition to this we have had brought before us, | 


three years ago, and not yet I believe repudiated, 
« document from the holy synod of Russia, in 
which the Eastern Patriarchs are consulted on the 
subject of founding a Western Orthodox Church, 
or, in other words, of establishing a branch of the 
Eastern Church in this country, and of invading 
the territory of another Church, as it has already 
been invaded by the Church of Rome. To that 
proposal I believe no authoritative reply has been 
returned; but it is only just to the Church of Con- 
stantinople to say that a letter discountenancing 
proselytising was addressed by the secretary of the 
Patriarch to the English presiding priest of a con- 
gregation of the Greek Church in this country, 
which had been supposed to be the possible 
nucleus of a contemplated schism. 

‘These are the few facts which as yet illustrate 
the progress of intercommunion. The great and 
broad questions remain the same; the attitude of 
the two Churches unchanged and unmodified. Is 


it desirable then that this attitude should be pre- 
served; or may we rightly and loyally endea- 
vour to further the realisation of that communion 
in sacraments and services which so many are 
now warmly and eagerly advocating. 

Let us not forget the blessedness of that one- 
| ini for which our Lord and Master vouchsafed 


| ; te : 
to offer up His holy and spirit-moving prayer ; 


let us not be slow to recognise the many noble 
characteristics of that ancient Church which we 
are now considering—the adoring prominence it 
gives to the office and work of the Hol; Ghost (too 
' much, alas! lost sight of in the formularies of the 
West), its unswerving maintenance, too strongly 
| some might say, of the principle of human free- 
dom, its calm and im; artial attitude in reference 
‘to all the passionate controversies that have divi- 
ded the Church on the deep and difficult subjects 
of election and free-will, the edifying freedom of 
its speculative theology, the due place it gives to 
hope in the blessed development of personal salva- 
tion, and its calm teaching on the doctrine of tke 
let us not be slow to recognise these 





last things 
noble aspects and characteristics; nay, let us pay 
due homage to that principle (for it is the prin- 
ciple of our own Church) which subordinates the 
new and the progressive to the tests of primitive 
Let us fairly esti- 


usage and apostolic antiquity. 
'mate and duly reverence this ancient and vene- 
rable Church, yet let us not fail to ask those vital 
questions which loyalty to our redeeming Lord 
compels us to ask, ere we presume to take one step 
from the pathway of that reformed, scriptural, and 
apostolical Church, which is the light and the 
blessing of this kingdom and people. Very dear 
is unity to the faithful: very dear is intercom- 
munion to yearning and loving hearts; but dearer 
still is evangelical truth,the truth as itis in Christ 
Jesus; and to this alone can we make our appeal; 
this only is our unerring and ultimate guide. We 
ask then—Does the Eastern Church acknowledge 
one Mediator, and‘one only ? is the access to that 
Mediator free and unconditioned to every truly 
repenting and believing soul? is the Book of Life 
open, and is it declared to be all sufficient, or does 


it need tradition to support it, and authority to 
lexplain it? And, last of all, and perhaps most 
| vital question of all, is “the wholesome doctrine, 
| that‘man is justified by faith only,” the teaching of 
| this ancient Church, or does it falter where to 
| falter is verily to place in jeopardy salvation 
| itself ? 
| Alas, what answer can we make? Four con- 
'fessions of faith we can appeal to, and of these, 
only one answers these questions’in any degree as 
the Prayer Book and Articles answer them; and 
' that one confession—the confession of the learned, 
' humble, patient, and persecuted Cyrill Lucar—was 
' promptly condemned by two synods. and by the 
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two confessions of faith that were connected with 
them, the two confessions that may properly be 
deemed the most authoritative documents of the 
Eastern Church since the days of the Western 
Reformation. 

What do we gather from these documents in 


reference to the four fundamental questions that | 


have just been specified? ‘This, and certainly this 
—First, that the Eastern Church plainly does 
acknowledge other mediators in the persons of the 
saints. “ We invoke the mediation of the saints,” 
says the first of these confessions of faith, “as 
being the friends of God.’ Secondly, that the 
access to our Lord igs dependent upon the sacra- 
ment of penance, and on priestly absolution, as 
clearly, though it may be not as minutely, as in 
the Church of Rome. Thirdly, that though in the 
Russian Church there is a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures far beyond that which is found in Roman 
Catholic countries, yet that in the rest of the 
Eastern Church the Bible (at any rate in the 
dialect of the people) is not an open book, and, 
further, that it is not that alone on which the faith 
is based. “The faith,” says the confession I have 
referred to, “is based om these two things—the 
written word, and tradition.” ‘The blessed Book is 
insufficient without the voice of the teaching and 
interpreting Church. Lastly, in regard of the 
doctrine of justification, nothing is more distinctly 
brought out than this, that faith is not that by 
which alone man is justified. Faith in the Eastern 
Church is a receptive principle rather than that 
which energises and appropriates. No words can 
be more painfully clear than those of the synod of 
Jerusalem—‘* To say that faith does the work of a 
hand” (the very simile of our own Hooker) ‘and 
layeth hold of the righteousness of Christ and 
maketh it our own unto salvation, we hold to be” 
—mark these uncompromising words—“ far from 
all godliness.” 

What now can we say? Is it not clear that the 
four cardinal questions are answered in substan- 
tially the same way as they are answered by the 
Church of Rome; and that, at any rate in regard 
of these primary and vital truths, the teaching of 
the Greek Church is nothing less—to use the most 
charitable and guarded expression—than imper- 
Fectly developed Romanism ? Differences there are 


| 
between the two Churches, clear, patent, and prac- | 
| Rome has ever ultimately rested on the conviction 


tical, but they are differences more in details than 
principles, and in the stage of development rather 
than in the direction of it. The Church of Rome 
is restless, aggressive, and innovating ; the Eastern 
Church is stationary, conservative, and retrospec- 
tive—it saith, The old is better. Innovation and 
novelties are, with the Eastern Church, synony- 
mous with heresies and falsehood ; but the pri- 
mitive tradition appealed to has lost its purity; 
the ideal is dimmed by superstitions; the ortho- 


| doxy so often made boast of is stiff, medieval, and 
'scholastic. Differences there are between the 
| Churches, but in all vital doctrines, in all those 
fundamental principles—such as the sacerdotal and 
sacramental—which closely affect Christian life and 
| personal salvation, there is substantial identity. 
“ach Church rests upon the co-ordinately justi- 
fying nature of good works; each Church main- 
‘tains transubstantiation; each Church teaches the 
necessity of sacramental confession and priestly 
absolution; each Church stands distinctly op- 
posed to the current and tenor of the teaching of 
the Reformed Church of England in all these 
vitally important particulars. 

What then, finally, are we to say in reference 
to that yearning for inter-communion with the 
Eastern Church to which I have already alluded ? 
God forbid that we should judge hardly those who 
are seeking to bring those who love and adore our 
common Lord into closer union; God forbid that 
we should coldly turn aside from brotherly move- 
ments, or look with a suspicious eye on those 
charitable efforts that are now being made by the 
pure and the holy to bring nearer together the 
members of the flock of Christ that have been 
scattered in the dark and cloudy day of human 
history! This be far from us. Stiil, let us not be 
carried away by feelings and sympathies into posi- 
tions that are spiritually untenable. If there be 
so much of vital and fundamental doctrine that is 
substantially identical in the teaching of the 
Eastern Church and the teaching of the Church of 
Rome ; then, if we seek an inter-communion in 
offices and sacraments with the former Church, 
we must be prepared to go further, and at least 
tolerate the thought in reference to the latter. If 
we can overlook, for the sake of unity, fundamental 
differences between ourselves and the Eastern 
Church, how can we consistently stand apart 
and maintain our attitude of protest against the 
Church of Rome? It is idle to urge that the cir- 
cumstances are different, and that the Romish 
Church in this island is a schismatical community 
that has invaded the rights of an ancient and 
national Church, and has thus rendered inter- 
communion impossible. It is true; but it does 
| not affect the question. Our forefathers protested 
against error and corruption as well as against 
tyranny and usurpation. Our truceless war with 


that Rome has aduiterated the truth, and has in 
many things preached another Gospel. Can we 
logically maintain that conviction while we ad- 
vocate intercommunion with a Church in which, 
in reference to vital and essential doctrine, the 
truth has been almost equally adulterated ? 

Let us then, as a Church, make no compromising 
overtures; let us stand distinctly apart from all 





doctrinal complications; let us not modify our 
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formularies, nor make alterations in our creeds; 
yet let us not fail as individuals to extend every 
brotherly sympathy to our fellow-Christians in a 
Church that may have before it a blessed and 
eventful future. The affairs of the Eastern world 
are now occupying the thoughts and interests of 
every nation in Europe. Great changes seem im- 
minent ; new political adjnstments appear to be 
very near at hand. Will the ancient Church of the 
East remain unaffected by the course uf the events 
that now seem mysteriously disclosing themselves 
each year as it passes by? May it not be fore- 
ordered by God that the ancient and slumbering 
Church shall soon awaken, as it were, to a new 
life, rise to a higher and purer standard of doc- 
trine, cast aside its superstitions and corruptions, 
and become that light to the waiting nations of the 


East that it once was in the early and purer days | 
The Eastern Church has | 


of its splendid history ? 
for ages done nothing in the great work of spread- 
ing the Gosnel of Jesus Christ. The chains of an 
alien bondage have rested heavy on it for centuries, 
and with that bondage the spirit of missionary 
enterprise—that true life of every living Church— 
seems utterly to have died away. Yet, in the 
mysterious providence of God, all may become 


THE LATER CHR 


suddenly and signally changed. New life may 
return; new energies may be vouchsafed; and the 
Eastern Church may again take its place and bear 
its part in the mighty onward movements of the 
Church of Christ. For this let us humbly and 
earnestly pray. Many things at the present time 
seem to cheer and to encourage; the lengthening 
shadows all around us seem to point to mighty 
and mystic changes, that hope seems to whisper 
to us may not be remotely distant. The spiri- 
tual stirring and movement in all true hearts 
that is such a clear characteristic of these present 
days seems to quicken and to animate, and to 
call us all to that deeper spiritual union — that 
union, not of synods and conferences, but of pre- 
paration and expectancy for the blessed dawning 
of the long-looked-for day. Yes, the night is far 
spent, the sky is reddening, the day is at hand. Let 
us pray, then, humbly, devoutly, and earnestly, 
that the blessed Spirit may vouchsafe speedily to 
cast his brightest beams of light upon all who love 
Christ crucified, upon the Churches of the East 
and the Churches of the West, and prepare us all 
with ever-deepening love, with united prayer and 
blended adoration, to long for, look for, and wel- 
come our coming King. 


ISTIAN FATHERS. 


II. RICHARD BAXTER. 


BY THE REV. H. 


S3HE seventeenth century has been aptly 
‘ styled an “incredible age.” With 
society rent into implacable factions, 
over which reason exercised but little 
control, and men’s minds distracted by 
the inevitable confusion of thought among those who 





could not bear to think each other right, it must 
have been indeed a trying time for any honest, 
earnest, peaceful man. Such a person must have 
found it hard to reconcile his own convictions with 
the views of any party; and if the aim and object 
of his life had been to continue in charity with all 
men until he should be called away to happier 
scenes of which his faith had taught him, and to 
lead his brethren on in love to follow the same 
course, his experience must have been shaded with 
a touch of sadness which history could scarcely 
reproduce. When we read the records of those 
troubled days, the wonder strikes us how so many 
thoughtful and truly valuable books could ever have 
been written inthem. We notice many diversities 
of opinion and varieties of method in treating 
of subjects which are essentially the same; and 
we are perhaps tempted to abandon the study of 
works so numerous that it would be impossible to 
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read them all, and so conflicting as to baffle all 
our efforts even to compare them with each other. 
But the verdict of posterity has acquitted some 
illustrious names belonging to that period of the 
crimes of which its living writers were accused in 
the controversies which raged around them. The 
current terms of ridicule and reproach may have 
been hurled at them from opposite sides; but 
though they were branded at the same time as 
Roundheads or Cavaliers, Puritans or Papists, 
and thus cordially hated by the people whose real 
welfare they nad most at heart, the cloud has lifted 
now, and men have learned their worth. They 
were not without their faults of character, their 
errors of judgment, and consequent failures in 
detail, but, met with in any age, they would be 
men of whom their country might well be proud ; 
while through the shadow of their own they loom 
as giants in the spheres of piety and truth. Oue of 
them, whose name > -nown throughout the world, 
and whose writings have been valued by many 
earnest Christians as second only to the Holy 
Scriptures, was Richard Baxter, the author of 
“ The Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” He knew the dif- 
ficulties of the times in which he lived, and he met 
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them bravely, whatever may be thought of the 
views he held on particular points of controversy. 
He was one who sought peace, and pursued it at 
any cost but that of principle and right. This 


fact is the clue to his history and the key-note of 


his works. He tells us that “ while we wrangle 
here in the dark, we are dying, and passing to the 
world that will decide all our controversies, and 
the safest passage thither is by peaceable holiness.” 
And he gives “ warning to all ages, by the experi- 
ence of this incredible age, that they take heed 
hew they believe any, whoever they be, while they 
are speaking for the interest of their factions and 
opinions, against those that were their real or 
supposed adversaries.” 

Baxter was a very voluminous writer. He appears 
to have produced no less than one hundred and 
sixty-eight separate treatises, many of which are 
far better appreciated now than they were when 
they first appeared. And yet the learned Dr. 
Barrow, living at the same time, said of him, that 
“his practical writings were never mended, his 
controversial seldom refuted.” But the greatest 
tribute of commendation was paid by Lord William 
Russell, who, on the eve of his execution, sent his 
hearty thanks to the author of “ Dying Thoughts.” 
“Such,” said he, “ have made me better acquainted 
with the other world than I was before, and have 
not a little contributed to my support and relief, 
and to the fitting me for what I am to go through.” 
The book referred to in these words is indeed 
very full of thoughtful piety and earnest love to 
men. It is written in a plain, impressive style, 
and is wonderfully free from that unhealthy tone 
which is so apt to spoil the effect of counsels 
offered to the sick and dying. In fact, it was 
intended by its writer to strike a fairer balance 
than many Christians are wont to do between the 
benefits of life and death. He does not indulge in 
any sentimental craving to escape from this world 
of toil and trial, but rather seeks to place the issues 
of the future in the hands of Him who knows what 
is best for His children and the world. A man 
requires a special training for such a work as that; 
and he had it in frequent bodily infirmity, in spite 
of which he laboured on to the age of seventy-six. 
He tells us, in the “ Narrative of his own Life and 
Times,” that for two or three years, while he was 
quite a young man, he “lived constantly, as it 
were, in the shadow of death.” And looking back 
from its close upon a lifelong course of application 
to subjects of such vital importance, he says: 
“Weakness and pain helped me to study how to 
lie; that set me on studying how to live; and that 
on studying the doctrine from which I must fetch 
my motives and comforts; beginning with neces- 
sities, I proceeded by degrees, and am now going 
to see that for which I have lived and studied.” 

Richard Baxter was born at Rowton, in Shrop- 





shire, on the 12th of November, 1615. His parents 
were very respectable, and independent, but not 
at all wealthy; and they seem to have been pious 
Church people, without any pretensions to Dissent. 
But such was the state of the times, that their 
neighbours, who spent their Sundays in riotous 
amusements, dancing round the May-pole, or 
engaging in rustic games and sports, used to revile 
the Baxters because they refused to join them, and 
preferred to pass the time at home in quiet, reading 
the Bible, and talking together of better things. 
Richard tells us that, as a boy, he “ sometimes 
broke loose from conscience, and joined them,” and 
that the more he did so the more he was inclined 
to it. But when his rude companions spoke evil 
of his parents, calling them Puritans, and ridiculing 
their sober ways, this made him think his parents’ 
plan the best. And he was led, at first by filial 
love, to attend to those early lessons from the 
Word of God upon which he strove to build the 
learning of his after years. His education was 
much neglected, and he was very unfortunate in the 
hands to which it was for some time committed. 
He was sent to Ludlow, to be instructed by Wick- 
stead, chaplain to the Council of that town. His 
tutor is said to have been no scholar, and he must 
certainly have been no judge of character or the 
fitness of things, since he advised his pupil to go 
to London and try his fortune at court. Young 
Baxter presented himself to Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels, to whom he was recom- 
mended, and by whom he was very kindly received. 
But, naturally enough, he was heartily tired of his 
position in a month, and so he returned to Dudley, 
and resumed his studies. There he became master 
of the Free School, and he also taught, at different 
times, at Wroxeter and Stourbridge. The only 
advantage he seems to have had with his tutor was 
the use of a well-stocked library, which the young 
student turned to the best account. His own 
talent, industry, and perseverance compensated, in 
a great measure, for the absence of academical 
training; and, though he tells us that he was at 
first afraid of taking holy orders without a uni- 
versity degree, he concluded that, if one or two 
souls might be converted more early by his 
entering the ministry without it, he ought not to 
decline it on that account. Accordingly he was 
ordained as a clergyman of the Church of England 
in the year 1638. He was then settled at Dudiey, 
and preached frequently there and in the neigh- 
bouring villages. After some time he removed to 
Bridgnorth, to act as assistant to the clergyman at 
that place; and in 1640 he was invited to Kid- 
derminster by the bailiffs and feoffees, and took 
charge of the parish, with the remuneration of £60 
a year. Hewas most energetic in the discharge of 
his duties, visiting every house in the town, and 
prevailing upon many of the people, by persoual 
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entreaty, to have family prayers, and live aecording 


to the Christian faith. 

Shortly after that time the civil war breke out, 
and Baxter was anxious to remain neutral. “I 
make no doubt,” he says, “ but that both parties 
were to blame, as it commonly falleth out in most 
vars and contentions, and I will not be he that 
shall justify either of them.” He wished to sup- 
port the constitutional government of the State; 
and, though he had some scruples of conscience 
with regard to certain practices in the Established 
Church, he did not wish to see it overthrown. 
However, he was not able to continue at his post 
in peace, and so he removed to Coventry, where 
the minister was an old friend of his. There he 
lived for about two years, in the Governor's house, 
pursuing his studies, and preaching once every 
week to the soldiers, and once to the people, with 


no emolument beyond his food and lodging. After | 


the battle of Naseby, he discovered the intention 
of Parliament to subvert both Church and State, 
and he resolved “to repair instantly to the army, 
and use his utmost endeavours to bring the soldiers 
back to the principles of loyalty to the king and 
submission to the Church.” ‘This he did, noi 
without risk to his life, and accompanied them 
throughout the remainder of the campaign in the 
West of England. ‘The fatigue and hardship 
which he had to endure brought on a dangerous 
illness, which compelled him to leave the army, and 
before his health was sufficiently re-established 
to admit of his returning to it Cromwell’s party 
was in the ascendant. 

We cannot here attempt to follow the course of 
that eventful life through all the vicissitudes of 
those troubled times. 
person of tall figure, slender, and bent. 
was composed and grave, his speech clear and 
distinct, his carriage plain, his conversation fluent 
and to the point; his mind was strong, his temper 
bold and intrepid enough to rebuke Cromwell, and 
to expostulate with Charles II. as freely as he would 
preach to the most humble congregation. His spi- 
rit was heavenly, elevated by Christian principles 
and hopes above the world and its affairs. And, 
with all this, he was benevolent in the extreme. 
At one time he had laid by a hundred pounds for 
the purpose of building a school, but being unfor- 
tunate enough to lose it, he blamed himself for 
negligence in the care of it, and often afterwards 
referred to the circumstance as an incitement to be 
charitable while God gives the power, and never 
to put off a good action, lest the opportunity of 
performing it should be withdrawn. 


It is not surprising to find that such a man was 


involved in many controversies; and it is said tha 

no less than sixty treatises were written in opposi- 
tion to his teaching. It wasno part of his original 
intention to separate himself from the Church of 


Baxter is described as a | 
His face | 


his fathers, but the loose state of order which 
prevailed in those days, and the vagueness of most 
men’s religious views, were inconsistent with the 
high standard of piety which he raised, and he 
was persecuted for his conscientious inability to 
conform to the usages of others. At last he came 
to agree with no Church or sect in particular, and 
the very moderation which has since been recog- 
nised as a mark of his real excellence, made him an 
object of envy and hatred to the opposing factions 
of his own time, and yet he was valued at his real 
worth by many noble and distinguished men. He 
was the personal friend of Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
and of Archbishop Usher. Bishop Burnet spoke 
of him as “a man of great piety;” and said that 
“if he had not meddled with too many things, he 
would have been esteemed one of the most learned 
;men of the age; he had a moving and patkhetical 
way of writing, and was his whole life long a man 
of great zeal and much simplicity, but was, un- 
happily, subtle and metaphysical in everything.” 
The “Call to the Unconverted” was written at 
the earnest request of Bishop Usher, and in one 
year it reached a sale of twenty thousand copies. 
The “ Saints’ Everlasting Rest” was composed at 
'a time when he had access to no other books but 
the Bible and a Concordance, and the author says 
that he filled in the references in the margin after 
he had regained the use of his library. Of the 
extent of his reading some idea may be formed 
|from the fact that a list of the books which he 
| considered necessary in the *‘ poorest and smallest 
|library that is tolerable” for a minister to pos- 
|sess, given in the third book cf his “ Christian 
| Directory,” comprises upwards of a hundred, the 
bare titles of which, printed closely, fill more than 
four folio pages. As a speaker, he was gifted with 
a ready utterance; he is said to have excelled as 
'an extempore preacher, but his general practice 
was to preach from notes. 

| The “etcetera oath,” as it was called, by which 
| the clergy were required to swear that they would 
|never consent to the alteration of the present 
‘government of the Church by archbishops, 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, &c., was the chief 
' cause of Baxter’s becoming a Nonconformist. He 
vas one of the comraissioners who took part in 
the Savoy Conference in 1661; and he drew upa 
| reformed liturgy, which Dr. Johnson pronounced 
|to be one of the finest compositions of the ritual 
| kind he had ever seen. The absurd laws against 
|Nonconformists interfered repeatedly with his 
|ministrations. After the great plague in 1665, he 
lretired to Acton, where he formed the friend- 
ship of Sir Matthew Hale, and where he himself 
‘tellsus that he preached at his own house between 
|the hours of Divine service on Sundays, ‘ taking 
the people with him to church (to common prayer 
‘and sermon) morning and evening.” His con- 
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gregation soon became so numerous that they | 
required more room, and he was then imprisoned | 
under the Act against Cenventicles. He was, 
however, discharged, with the king’s approval, by 
writ of habeas corpus. In 1672, on the declaration 
of indulgence, he returned to London, where he 
joined Owen, Manton, and others, in establishing | 
the Pinner’s Hall Lectures. But in 1682, and 
subsequently in 1684, he was seized under the | 
“Five Mile Act,” which made it a penal offence 
for a Nonconformist preacher to come within five 
miles of any corporate town. In the reign of 
James II. he was tried, on account of his “ Para- 
phrase on the New Testament,” before the noto- 
rious Judge Jeffreys, who abused him scanda- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lously, refusing to hear the counsel for his de- 
fence, and sentenced him to imprisonment and fine. 
He had married, in 1662, Margaret, daughter of 
Francis Charleton, Esq., a magistrate of Shrop- 
shire; and his wife died, leaving him childless, 
in 1681. 

The many Christian people of every shade of 
opinion who read and admire the writings of 
Richard Baxter would value them all the more 
highly if they could form some idea of the living 
man, whose conduct was as devout as his words. 
The few particulars we have now set before our 
readers can only serve to suggest the result of a 
careful study of so long and eventful a life, which 
closed December the 8th, 1691. 


A HOPE FULFILLED. 


As 
‘fT KNOW not why it is so, but my heart is as 


4 ig light as a girl’s; 
SS I could fancy the winter hedgerows were 
purple, and green, and red; 
Indeed, I could almost fancy the sunny and waving 
curls 
I once was so vain of were shining again on this 
old grey head. 


For now I am old, and sorrow has withered my heart 
and my face— 
Has it withered my heart, I wonder ? 
scarcely so, 
For I hardly remember in girlhood the world ever 
wore such a grace | 
As I find in it now in its winter, in spite of the | 
frost and the snow. 


I think it is | 


If the past were a dream, it was pleasant. I think of 
the love of my youth. 
He has gone, but it cannot be long ere he stretch | 
out a hand from the gloom. 
If it were but a dream it was sweet, but I know that 
his love was a truth, 
And I know that he waits for me now, as it were, | 
in the uppermost room. | 


There is but one thing I can wish for—the end of 
my life draws near, | 
And I am at peace with the world, and the world 
is at peace with me, 
And there is but that thing I can wish for so long as 
T linger here, 
| 


And Thou, O Lord! knowest my longing, and I 
leave the }onging with Thee. 


It is twenty good ‘years since he left me, with never | 
a word or a sign; | 

And he was the best of them all—the straightest, | 
and strongest, and best. | 


I have waited for twenty long years, and he never 
has sent me a line, 
And I fear that before this he sleeps in his grave 
in the perilous West. 


And yet there is something that tells me—a whisper, 
a token, a breath— 
I shall see him again before long, and the hope is 
a joy to my heart. 
Will it be in this world or the next? Shall I join 
him in life or in death? 
Shall I bid him good-bye on the threshold of 
Heaven, and then shall we part? 


; Shall we meet in the ways of gold, by the shores of 


the waveless sea, 
In the light of the noonday sun, that stands for 
ever at noon? 
Ah! surely if he were there his heart would draw 
him to me, 
And if he were not there, surely the harps would be 
out of tune ? 


A voice at the door! A letter! And writ in a 
stranger’s hand! 
It’s an old woman’s foolish fancy, and wishes are 
never too wise ; 
And yet I can see by the post-mark, it comes from a 
foreign land ; 
And it came in just then on my thinking, as if it 


dropped down from the skies. 


No zaney. My child, my darling! I have waited for 
all these years, 
And always my heart at its sorest has told me to 
wait and see; 
And it more than repays me for waiting, and sorrow, 
and prayers, and tears, 
That, before I go home to his father, my child will 
come home tome! D,. Curistre Murray. 





























(Drawn by We. Ratston.) 
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THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE EARL’S HEIRESS, 





<> unusually well, When it 
was known that Sir George 


Master’s, he was loudly 
cheered, and made a long 
speech in return, translated 
into Welsh by Caradoc. He 
had picked up a few Welsh words, which 


listeners applauded with genuine polite- 
ness, 


IE Harvest Home went off 


AUTHOR OF 


, 
! 


| 


“PAY ARLINGTON.” 


view with her father, and why it had taken place. 
This was more difficult to tell, and Daisy glanced at 
Miss Manent, who discreetly left the room. Then 


she confined herself to the episode of the Bible she 


| had given Lord Penruddock, and the earl’s desire 


| to know who had written her name in it. 
Walpole was a friend of the | 


She did 
not allude to their previous tumultuous encounters, 
nor to Lord Penruddock’s attachment to herself, 
When she had ended, Lady Mona inquired to what 
influence she owed her summons to the castle? Daisy 


replied, that seeing the earl bowed down with sorrow, 
: she had ventured to speak her ladyship’s name. 


he used with effect, although he pro- | 
nounced them villainously, and his kindly : 


He joined in the games that | 


succeeded the feast; and made himself so much at | 


home, with young and old, that the peasants could 


baronet. David Pennant had in part recovered his 
spirits ; and when Big Ben rose to express the general 


should stand and dwell therein, he seconded it, but 
added, that the blow which had fallen upon the earl 
had been a warning to him not to set his heart on 
this world, 
seek a new home he should do so in faith. When 
old Mr. Pennant, according to his time-honoured 
custom, concluded the evening by giving out a 
harvest hymn, and Daisy led it, feelings of grati- 


“ What-did the earl say ?”’ asked Lady Mona. 

“Let her come!” replied Daisy, timidly. 

“ And now he will not see me,” said Lady Mona. 

“His lordship is in the slough of despond, and 
perhaps if your ladyship went to him uncalled you 


; might gently draw him out,” said Daisy, simply. 
only wish that the earl was such a one as the | 
| Lady Mona; “and you know I have offended him. 
| Still, I am his heiress, and he must consider me!”’ 

hope that so long as Brynhafod stood the Pennants | 


“He is not one to be helped unasked,” returned 


Daisy now understood what Carad had meant by 
Lady Mona’s selfishness, but she neither understood 


nor liked the tone of her last words. She replied, 


. however, quite naturally, “I think he would love 


He now trusted that if it was his lot to ' 


tude and resignation to the Divine will were upper- | 


most, 

Early the following morning Daisy went alone to 
the castle. 
into Lady Mona’s old rooms, and to see her re- 


clining, as usual, on a sofa. Miss Manent was 


It seemed strange to her to be ushered 


with her, and, but for the mourning dress, both | 


looked much as in former days, only Miss Ma- 


nent’s face was brighter, her ladyship’s a shade 


sadder. The latter shook hands with Daisy, and 


seemed pleased to see her again. She began to speak ! 
on indifferent subjects, and Daisy wondered at her ' 


calmness, remembering their parting,and hermother’s ' 


and brother’s subsequent death, By degrees, how- 


you if you were kind and gentle with him.” 

Lady Mona glanced at Daisy, but the girl’s look 
and thoughts were far away with the sinful, solitary 
earl. A long silence ensued, during which Lady Mona 
continued to look at Daisy, in whose eyes she saw a 
tear. Her own softened, for she remembered that 
the earl had disliked Daisy from the very day that 
she had been cast upon the beach, and yct ihe 
foundling wept for him. 

“Do you recollect your first visit to the castle, 
Daisy ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“J think not, my lady,’’ replied Daisy, roused from 
her reverie. 

“IT do; but I am older than you. You lost a 
locket. Let us ask Miss Manent about it.’ 

As Lady Mona rose to recall Miss Manent her face 
flushed and her manner changed. Something had 
suddenly troubled her, apart, seemingly, from personal 


i grief, for she asked Miss Manent, hurriedly, the par- 


ever, she turned the conversation to her brother, and | 


asked Daisy, with a shudder, to give her an account 
of what she had witnessed. It was, in fact, for this 
that she had sent for her. 
of the drowned lord without terror, and the request 
brought the nervous tension back to her eyes, which 
Caradoc had remarked. She complied withit, never- 
theless, and related, as calmly as she could, what she 
had seen on the beach. Lady Mona was evidently 
affected, though she made a great effort at composure. 
Then her ladyship inqnired concerning Daisy’s inter- 


Daisy could never think 


Miss 
Every minute circumstance 


ticulars of Daisy’s first visit to the castle. 
Manent detailed them. 
was stamped upon her memory, since that day had 
been the one of her introduction to Brynhafod, and 
her dawn of love for Mr. Tudor. She said that she 
had herself carefully searched every corner of the 


| rooms for the missing locket, but in vain. 


“‘ Was any one suspected of stealing it?” asked 
Tuady Mona, 

“Oh no, Lady Mona!” 
horrified at the idea, 


Mancnt, 


replicd Miss 
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“ Was anything else saved that would prove your 
parentage ?” asked Lady Mona. 

“Only my battered doll,” 
“and she would be a poor referee. 
likely to need one, for they seem to think my real 


replied Daisy, smiling, 
But I am not 


parents were drowned, and——” here a vision of 
Lady Mona's father checked her further speech—for 
had he not been the instrument of their destruction ? 

“T will have a search now that the castle is at my 
command,” said Lady Mona, half proudly, half hur- 
riedly. 
you have so strangely done me; though I cannot 
yet understand how you prevailed on Lord Craigavon 
to permit my return.” 

The words “ the castle at my command” struck 
both Miss Manent and Daisy as peculiar, knowing, 
as they did, that no one had ever given a command 
there but the earl. Nevertheless, strange as it may 
seem, Lady Mona was suddenly its mistress. Mr. 
Tudor gladly resigned to her his assumed authority, 
and the earl gave no sign of interest in any outward 
thing. Doors were unlocked, people came and went, 
and the gloomy place seemed to have found a new 
spring of life. But every one said that his lordship 
would require a strict reckoning when he once more 
came forth from his tower. 

Lady Mona’s object was, however, to maintain the 
power with which she found herself unexpectedly 
endowed, and to ensure her husband’s presence at 
the castle. This might be achieved if the earl con- 
tinued his present life; and she speculated on the 
possibility of Captain Everard and herself reigning, 
while her father abdicated. They had been sufli- 
ciently happy during their short term of married life ; 
and, but for the death of the countess, Lady Mona 
would have had little to complain of. Although she 
did not attribute her mother’s death to her own elope- 
ment, she had yet mourned for her sincerely. Indeed, 
it was scarcely attributable to that event, though 
doubtless accelerated by it, for the countess had 
held to life at best by a very frail thread. 

When Lady Mona found that she could gain no 
further information from Daisy she turned her atten- 
tion to Miss Manent, for not lost the 
insatiable curiosity of her girlhood. She inquired 


she had 


concerning Miss Manent’s interview with the earl 
after her flight, and assured Miss Manent that Lady 
Thomas had as good as promised to engage her 
as governess, und that she was grieved to find that 
she had not fulfilled her engagement. This was not, 
however, true, since only a provisional promise had 
been given. 

“Tt was all for the best, dear Lady Mona,” said 
gentle Miss Manent, ‘‘Had I gone to Plas I should 
not have spent that happy time at Brynhafod, and 
oct have made the kind new friends I have found at 
Lianpeter Rectory. I am quite at home there, and 
my pupils, I think, really love me.” 

“And some one else also I hear,” returned Lady 


*T should like to return to you the favour | 





| and perhaps you may be in the course of years. 


Mona, half sarcastically. ‘ When is the wedding to 
take place?” 

“That seems to depend upon the earl,” replied 
Miss Manent, blushing. 

“Then you will die an old maid, for his lordship 
disapproves of matrimony, Daisy and I have experi- 
enced that,” said Lady Mona, casting a searching 
glance at Daisy, then changing her tone as she 
“But I am married, 
And 
what of you, Daisy? Morris says that old Sir George 
Walpole has located himself at your farm on your 


recollected her dead brother. 


account. As mis-alliances are preferred by certain 
men, the old nabob may fancy you. If I can find 
your locket, you can show it to him, and he may 
think you were born for a lady.” 

“Your ladyship forgets who and what I am, and 
why you sent for me!” said Daisy, with dignity; 
“perhaps, if you have no further need of me I 


| may go.” 


“A few 
seriously; “Ido not forget our partin 


words more, Daisy,” said Lady Mona, more 
g at the rock 
gate, nor the comfort you were to me when I had no 


other. I hope you will settle at the farm, so that I 


| may be of use to you by-and-by, when I am established 


here. Iam glad you did not accompany me to London, 


for I did not really want either companion or maid. 


; Will you tell Sir George Walpole that I will make 


| and say I shall be glad to see him soon. 





arrangements for his coming here whenever he likes, 
I wish your 
harpist foster-brother would come and play beneath 
the earl’s windows. He loves music, and it might 
soothe him and bring him from his solitude, for 
If Michael Pennant 
would take his harp to Ton Bay, beneath the tower, 
he would be heard and not seen by his lordship, who 


indeed I dare not approach him. 


would think him some wandering harper, and would 
not be annoyed. Blind Owen is too old for the 
task.” 

* Blind Owen is dead, my lady,” said Daisy, sadly ; 
* father offered him a home, but he did not need it; 
he was found dead with his arms encircling his 
harp. He must have fallen asleep while playing. 
Was it not a happy end?” 

“To play your own requiem !’ 
startled. ‘Suppose the earl should be found so? 


’ 


sighed Lady Mona, 


Daisy, I will go to him. 

‘JT will pray for you and him, my lady; pray also, 
and the Lord will be your guide.” 

So saying, Daisy quietly rose to take leave; and 
Lady Mona said, hurriedly, ‘Send your foster-brother 
the harpist, to the bay. Let it be this afternoon, if 
possible.” 


Can you help me?” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
HIS LORDSHIP’S SOLITUDE BROKEN. 
“ Davin, the sweet psalmist of Israel, played upon 
his harp to King Saul when he was troubled in 
spirit,” said old Mr. Pennant to Michael, when Daisy 
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had delivered Lady Mona’s request; “ perhaps thou 
mayest soothe his lordship’s pain, my lad. His 
Jonathan has been stricken, and he will not be 
comforted.” 

“IT should fear rather to distress than please 
him, grandfather,” replied Michael. “If 1 thought 
I could be of any comfort, of course I would go, but 
it seems a liberty on my part.” 

“Lady Mona should know best,” suggested Daisy ; 
“and if it only encourage her to seek the earl it will 
be good. Do you remember how Blondel played to 


Richard Coeur de Lion in his captivity, and what | 


Shakespeare says of the power of music, and how 


the old poets praise it, and how the Master bade you | 


cultivate it, to refine and elevate the mind?” 

Michael smiled, as he assured Daisy that her ex- 
amples were sweet fictions while the earl was a sad 
reality. ‘ But,” he added, “ there can be no harm in 
my carrying my harp to the bay, and playing to the 
waves. I scarcely think the sounds will reach the 
earl’s tower, and he can never know who produces 
them. Will you come with me?” 

Daisy said she would; and the young couple set out 
for Ton Bay, Michael carrying his harp, and Gwylfa 
following. It wasa bright quiet October day, and 
they found the sea calm. Daisy had not had the 
courage to visit the spot. since the fatal morning, and 
she felt a sharp pain at her heart as she crossed the 
sands towards the castle rock. They established 
themselves where they could not be seen from the 
castle, and, Michael believed, not heard. 

‘I am only obeying orders, Daisy,” he said, as he 
struck the first chords of a plaintive Welsh air. 

He was always so happy to have her to himself, 
whether they conversed or were silent, “ discoursed 
sweet music ” themselves or listened to the music of 
Nature. So he played on, forgetting, after a time, 
that he was supposed to be soothing the sorrows of a 
gloomy lord, and forgetting also, which was more 
wonderful still, such work as he had to do afield. As 
she sits at his feet, gazing alternately at him and 
the waves, or straining to catch sight of the earl’s 
window, she considers him as a beloved brother, and 
believes that he never thought of her otherwise than 
as a sister. They make a charming picture—Michael 
at his harp, seated on a high piece of rock, Daisy on 
a lower boulder, Gwylfa watching the sea, close by. 
They are out of reach of the tide, which is coming 
slowly in, and rippling a chorus to Michael’s songs 
and hymns. The rocks on three sides, as well as 
the hills surmounting them, are clad in the subdued 
reds and browns of their autumnal garb, and the 
dark turrets of the castle frown above them. Sound 
ascends; and they are so placed that it is just pos- 
sible the plaintive tones of the harp may be wafted 
to the earl’s tower. 

“T hope, dear Daisy,” began Michael, during a 
pause, “that you and Carad have not had a misunder- 
standing; you appear to me to keep much apart.” 











‘IT am aware of none, Michael,” replied Daisy, 
colouring. ‘“ But we see so little of him. Yesterday 
was a white day because he was at home. How 
happy we all were together !” 

Michael’s suspicions of Daisy’s love for the hapless 
young lord had been aroused, as well as Caradoc’s, 
and Daisy’s furtive but incessant attempts to catch 
sight of the earl’s windows seemed to verify them. 

“Play on, Michael, I think I see a figure, and 
the window open,” she continued, glancing upward 
between two rocks. ‘ Play loud—louder—I am sure 
it is the earl!” 

She rose in her excitement, and laid her hand on 
Michael’s shoulder, looking through the aperture with 
her finger on her lips. Michael played on and on. 

It was the earl. The music had at last reached 
the gloomy retreat he had chosen, and he appeared 
suddenly at the window. There was also another 
listener and watcher. Lady Mona stood on the 
summit of the rock where Michael and Daisy sat, 
gazing up at her father’s windows. She was outside 
the castle wall, and sheltered from observation by 
some arbutus bushes. She knew the love of the stern 
earl for the national music and instrument, and 
had fancied that if anything could soften him they 
would. She was terrified at the figure those sounds 
she had invoked had drawn to the window. An 
emaciated face, with unkempt white hair and beard, 
looked out, while a thin hand grasped the bar that 
protected the casement. She uttered a cry, and 
crept along underneath the castle wall, while she 
heard the distant music of the harp still floating 
upwards. . She returned to the castle, and hurried to 
her father’s tower. It must be now or never, she 
thought, roused into action, and softened by the earl’s 
appearance, The docrs of the basement were locked, 
but she easily opened those of the second floor. One 
or two servants were engaged in the unoccupied 
rooms, who managed so as not to encounter their 
master. She passed them, and went to the earl’s 
sitting-room, where she knocked softly at the door, 
Not receiving permission to enter, she turned the 
door-handle, and crept in. She had rarely been 
here before, and had, from her childhood, conceived 
aterror of her father’s tower. She had associated it 
with ghosts and wrecks ever since she could remem- 
ber. When she entered, and saw his tall thin form 
wrapped in a dressing-gown, and still at the window, 
she nearly lost courage, and thought of retreating. 
She scarcely believed it to be the earl, for had not 
his hair been grey and short, and his beard shaven ? 
while here were long white locks and an unshorn 
beard. Lady Mona had always feared and avoided 
her father ; but this was not her father, surely! She 
advanced timidly, and unheard, while the echo of 
Michael’s music stole in. It was literally echoed by 
the amphitheatre of rocks and hills, so that the notes 
were distinct. She reached the table, from which 
his lordship must have lately arisen, for his chair 
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was just pushed back, and an open book lay before it. | sank down in the chair, and covered his face with 
There was nothing else on the table. Lady Mona} his hands. She, usually undemonstrative, and never 
stood beside it, and glanced over the pages. ‘To her | having shown him affection before, knelt beside him, 
surprise she saw that the book was a Bible. It was} and sobbing as if her heart would break, put her 
open at the fifty-second and fifty-third chapters of | arms round him, and said, “Oh, father, this is 
Isaiah. She did not know how appropriate they and | terrible! Think of me, too; love me a little, O 
the preceding chapters were to him who had been | my father!” 


reading them. She did not guess that the sacred | It was now her turn to bury her head on her 
volume—Daisy’s gift, and her dead brother’s legacy— | father’s knees, and there, in the gathering October 


had been the food of her miserable father by day and | darkness and silence—for the echoes of music had 
by night for weeks. But as she stood gazing upon! ceased—remember that if he had never lavished 
it, tears rushed to her eyes, and, with a sort of in- | much paternal love on her, she had never shown him 
voluntary yearning that she had never felt before, | either filial affection or duty. Still, there were the 
she held out her hands, and the word “Father!” | germs of tenderness buried deep in those stern, cold, 
escaped from her lips; hitherto it had been “My | selfish natures, and perhaps they were to spring 
lord.” The earl started, for noone but his sonever so | forth and blossom at last. Perhaps the words of 
addressed him. He turned his wan wild face from the | that Book of Life had sunk down even to those 
window, and saw a figure in deep mourning standing | hidden seeds of natural feeling, and stirred them to 
near the book he had been reading. No one had, as | a latent effort to put forth silent and secret shoots! 
yet, dared to tell him that his daughter had arrived, | who shall say ? But, oh! let parents and children 
and he had even forgotten the permission he had | take to heart that “Love is the fulfilling of the law !” 
given Daisy in those few words, “Let her come!”| This father and child remained long speechless. 
Many weeks had passed since he had uttered them, | At last the earl broke forth, almost in the words of 
during which he had been abstracted from all ex- the Book he had studied morning, noon, and night, 
terior things by his grief, remorse, and the Book throughout the period of his solitude—‘‘ Oh, miser- 
that lay upon the table. Lady Mona resembled her | able man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the 
mother, and as she stood, pale and motionless, with | burden of this death ? ” 

her outstretched arms, the earl must for a moment Then he laid one hand on the head of his trembling 
have believed that his dead wife had returned to him, | daughter, the other on the Bible, and cried in the 
for he uttered her name, and staggered towards his | agony of his soul, ‘‘Oh, can I ever dare to say, 
daughter. Lady Mona, with a sudden impulse of | ‘ Through Jesus Christ our Lord ?’” 

tenderness new to her, hurried to meet him, and in Lady Mona understood no more of this outbreak 
a few moments father and daughter were clasped in| than she did of the remorse that caused it. She 
one another’s arms. The poor bowed white head | was terrified by it, and feared that her father had 
was buried in shame, woe, penitence, remorse, on his| gone mad. Still, in her awakened tenderness, she 
child’s shoulder, who, also, in her turn, felt similar | sought for some word of consolation, and while many 
emotions, if less terribly strong. While sobs broke | thoughts darted through her mind, she remembered 
from the one, floods of tears fell from the other and | Daisy’s parting advice—“ Pray, and the Lord will be 
wetted the white head. ‘The daughter only realised | your guide.” 

the strength of her father’s grief, knowing little of “Help us, O God!” she cried aloud, in her 
his crimes; while he, in the strange confusion of | distress, kneeling as ske was at her father’s feet, 
mind bred by solitude and misery, realised nothing | his hand on her head. 

but that his wife had returned to him. His mind| “Can I dare to pray?” he whispered, clutching at 
would have given way had not Lady Mona come, | her hair in the extremity of his suffering. 











for the brain was so disordered that he could not “Yes, father,” she replied, suppressing a scream 
separate the imaginary from the real. “Our boy is} at the pain he momentarily gave her. 

dead—drowned! I killed him!’ he muttered at He fell on his knees before the table, and laid his 
last. head on his arms over the Word of God. She turned, 


“It is I, father—Mona!” whispered his daughter, | and knelt beside him, leaning her hands and face on 
holding him embraced. ‘“ Forgive my offence, and/ his shoulder. Thus, with no sound but sobs and 
let me comfort you. Oh, I am sorry for the past!| tears, the Lord of Craigavon and his daughter 
My grief and self-reproach are deeper than yours!” | prayed silently together for the first time to “The 

These simple words roused the earl. He drew| King of Kings and Lord of Lords!” 
himself up, and recognised his daughter. Then he (To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 

Chapters to be read—Ezodus vii., viti., iv., x., parts of. 
Fea S eRODUCEION. 


v if how God heard ery of Israelites, What 
How does God 


4 






ee: 


did He promise to do? 
help His people? 
ing an angel—as to Elijah, Daniel, and 
others; sometimes by raising up some one to go to 
their help. In which way did He help His people 
now? Ask afew questions on story of Moses’ life 
—how he was brought up by Pharaoh’s daughter, 
educated at his court, then for forty years led quiet 
life in Midian, all preparing him for being the leader 
of Israelites; then how God appeared to him at Mount 
Sinai, giving him three signs to show the people and 
Pharaoh; his mecting his brother Aaron, and their 


iC} 


going together to the king. What was their message 
from God? (Ex. vi. 27.) 


I. Tur Messace Given. (Read vii. 1—18.) What 
did God want to do to His people ? Where were they 
to go? Could he not have delivered them at once? 
What did He do to Sodom? and how was Lot de- 
livered ? or might have sent death at once, but 


wanted Egyptians, and Israclites also, to see His 


Sometimes by send- | 


Turrp SzRIEs. 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 11. THE PuLaGuss. 


| third plague Pharaoh tries a compromise—viz., that 
Last lesson taught | 


they shall sacrifice in the land of Egypt (viii. 25), and 
when they declined that, that they should go a little 
way into the wilderness. (3) That the fifth plague 
(that of boils and blains) was on the magicians as 
well as on the people, and we hear no more of their 
attempting to imitate any of the plagues (ix. 11), 
(4) That there was a kind of pause, and more solemn 
warning (read ix. 13—21), in which God showed why 
He is doing these things. (5) That in the sixth 
plague (hailstones), those who feared God among 
Pharaoh’s servants were able to save their cattle, 
(6) That the plagues increased in severity—all cattle, 
barley, green things, &c., being by degrees de- 
stroyed (x. 15). (7) That each time when Pharaoh 
showed signs of relenting, the plague was taken 





away. (8) That many of the plagues were directed 
against the gods of Egypt, as the Nile, frogs, cattle, 
&e. (9) That at first it is said that Pharaoh’s heart 


was hardened—i.e., that he hardened it himself 


| against God—bat afterwards that God hardened 


power and glorify His name—so gave several warn- | 


ings. Moses, in place 
of God, as sent direct from Him, and Aaron, who 
could speak well, as prophet or spokesman (vii. 1). 


Who were the messengers ? 


Picture them going into the king. 
from having lived so long 
man of eighty; the king reclining on raised dais, 
the courtiers around, soldiers in background, all 


curious to hear what these Hebrews have to say. | 
What has Aaron in | 


Now they give their message, 
his hand? What does he do with his rod ? 
the astonishment of the king and courtiers! 
What do the magicians do? 


Fancy 


does the king send for ? 
Probably done by jugglery, sleight of hand. 


what becomes of those serpents? So 


Moses well known | 


in the palace, now an old | 


Whom | 
| providences, 
But | 
xod showed | 


Pharaoh, if he would only see it, how superior Aaron | 


was to the magicians. What effect did it have upon 
Pharaoh ? (vy, 13). 
Il. Tue Puacues. 


the signs he must be punished. 


As Pharaoh will not believe 
God must 
him His power, and make him understand who He 


is. It will not be necessary to go through the 


| trying humbly and diligently to do right. 


it (x. 20)—i.e., left him to himself, and no longer 
pleaded with him by His Spirit. 

III. THe Lessons. (1) God’s power. Showed He 
had power over the water, the living creatures, the 
storm and wind, and man, All made by Him, and 
used as He pleases, for blessing or punishment. (2) 
God’s mercy. Shown in many ways—always send- 
ing a warning before judgment; taking away one 
plague before sending another; listening to all 
Pharaoh’s promises of amendment. How was His 
mercy received? Because despised, mercy ceased 
(Prov. i, 24—26). 

So it is still—God’s dealings with us similar. 
Sends warnings by His ministers, His Word, His 
If despised, may cease sending. Now 
is the day of salvation. What was the cause of 
Pharaoh’s conduct? Sin, indulged in, always hardens 
the heart. Let each ask, How am I behaving to 
God?—promising better and not performing, or 
God’s 


| Holy Spirit alone can soften and keep heart soft. 


show | 


Therefore, must earnestly pray (Ps. li. 10, 11) for 


God’s Holy Spirit to soften heart, to subdue heart, 


' and to cleanse it from sin. 


plagues; a very few words on each will be sufficient, 


the lessons and warnings of all being much the | 


same, 
three fell on the whole land of Egypt, and affected 
the Israelites as well 

turned into blood, frogs, 
innocent suffer with the 


as Egyptians—viz., water 


guilty. 


5 


(2) That after the 


and flies—showing hew the | 


Lect the children notice—(1) That the first | 


Questions to be answered. 
1. What was the message sent to Pharaoh ? 
2. Describe the messengers. 
3. Divide the plagues into two parts. 
4, Give some particulars about the first nine. 
5. What two lessons do we learn about God ? 
G. How do we act as Pharaoh did? 
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“@ Px SfefOULD you stay a little while longer with 
me to- day, mother ?” 

No, dear, I’m too late as it is. 

know, Jessie, if I didn’t go out to work 
xe would be nothing for you to eat.” 





ests 


You ; 


i 


*T’m not hungry, mother. If you could get enough | 


for yourself and the boys I'd rather you wouldn’t 
mind my share; but come home early, for now, when 
it’s so dark and cold, I get frightened all by myself.” 
said the poor woman, 
into a heap, and 


“Tt’s cold enough indeed,” 
as she raked the few embers of fire 
tried to stop the broken window-pane 
brown paper. “ Now, dear, ’m leaving a bit 
bread and a drop of milk beside you, try and take 
for 


+4] 


them while I’m away, and don’t be frightened, 


Tll be back soon dark ; 
till then.” 

t’s just what frightens me,” sighed Jessie, as 

“Tm so lonesome, 

and the poor 


after nothing 
near you 

«That 
her mother left the house. 


sick, so weary, all those long hours!’ 


so 
child burst into tears. ‘‘ Last summer, when I went 
teacher used to 


His 


to Sunday-school, say Jesus loved 


little children, and sent angels to watch over 


! few morsels herself, 
of fire 


with a piece of 
of | 


will come | 


them. I didn’t care then, for I was able to run 
trig and play. I wish He’d send one to me now, 
but I’m afraid He won’t, because I didn’t love Him 


when I was well.” 

The cold frosty wind howled through the chinks 
of the old door, and the air was darkened by a heavy 
snow shower. 


«Jesus was sc 





was here on earth, perhaps He’d love me even yet, 


good aud kind to children when He | 


and send His angels to take eare of me while mother’s | 





out; I think I'll ask Him,” thought Jes: 


“ «Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child.’ 
Forgive me for not loving you before, and care for 
me now when I’m ill and lonely.” 
of wind ratt! 


Another violent gust 1 the door, and 


blew in the piece of brown paper with which her 


mother had so carefully stopped the broken window- 





pane. A cold blast swept round the bare walls of 
the room; but had not something entered besides 


the wind? Was it fancy, or did she hear the sound 


of wings ? 
“One of God’s angels, perhaps, come to look after 
me,” thought the shivering child, and, turning round 


eagerly, she saw—not her idea of a heavenly mes- 


—arrayed inshining white, withradiant wings — 


a ‘mma, common-looking bird, with brown feathers 


and a red breast, which, after flying several time 


wildly round the room, lighted on the back of a 
broken chair near the bed. 
“Robin! Robin!” Jessie said, scattering a few 


crumbs of bread en the floor. 


The little bird hopped ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ROBIN. 





ROBIN 

timidly over, and greedily picked them up. Jessie 
broke off some more, and presently Robin became 
so friendly as to perch on the bed, hop about, and 
The little girl felt such 
interest in his every movement, that for the time she 
It seemed to do her good 
seeing Robin eat so heartily—she even swallowed a 
to keep him company; and 
and the embers 


smooth his ruffled feathers. 


forgot cold and loneliness. 


though the snow fell, the wind blew, 
were gradually dying out, Jessie was happy 
and amused until her mother’s return. 

“T think, my child, you look better this evening.” 
because I wasn’t fretting; God 
and 


“Yes, mother, 
sent a pretty little bird to keep me company,’ 


’ 


she pointed to the corner of an old dresser, where 


Robin had roosted, and was now comfertably asleep, 
his head under his wing, and looking like a soft 
feather ball. 
“It’s well anything came in to amuse you, ch 
“Do you think it will stay, mother?” 


ild.”’ 


“Yes, as long as the frost lasts it’ll be glad of 
shelter and food; but in spring it will go off to 


make its nest.” 
“ May-be I won’t be here then.’ 
“Where else will you be, child ?” 
“Td like to be 
where Jesus lives; 
I'm sure, but 
sun shines, the flowers bloom, and the birds sing. 
Next morning Robin flew out as soon as the door 
was opened, but, finding the ground covered with 


land on hi 
or snow there, 





in the beautiful 
there’s no frost 


t always like summer here, when the 


” 


snow, like Noah’s dove, was glad to return to his 
before the mother left she 


welcome her visitor back, and scatter 


refuge; and was pleased 


to see 
erumbs on the bed to attract him over. 
a wild bird, mother, for. see, he’s not 


Jessie 


“ He can’t be 
afraid to let me stroke his feathers ; so1 

certainly have petted him before.” 

For several days Robin continued his visits, 
Jessie ontent and happy in his company 
during her mothen’s absence. 

The snow had ceased to fall, and a severe frost 
hardened the white he pathway, when 


ne one must 


and 


Was ¢ juite 


surface of t 


two little girls set off to take their morning walk. 
“How beautiful everything looks!” said Dora; 


‘the 
branches are hung wit 

“Yes, frost is very pleasant, 
who had been dressed in her comfortable fur 
a good fire in a warm room; “you're not cold when 
But, Dora, I miss our Robin that used 
to come to the window every morning for crumbs.” 

“T'm afraid he must have perished in the cold, 
poor little fellow! I wish he had stayed with us.” 

“ Would you know him from the others, Dora; I 
looking for food.” 


hedges are as pretty as in summer; all the 
h diamond fringe.” 
” answered little Eda, 





coat by 





you run. 


see a great many birds in the hedge 
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“Oh yes, they’re wild; our pet would not fly 
away from us.” 

“And there I think he is, hopping along the 
road! Look, Dora! he lets me go quite near him!” 
“Bobby, Bobby!” 

The bird stood still at the sound of her voice, and 
turned his head for a moment, then flew off towards 
a small cottage near the end of the lane. 

The two girls ran on, trying to keep him in sight. 
«I’m almost sure I saw him go in at that open door ; 
let us watch, he may appear again.’ Just then a 
woman came out, and, closing the door after her, 
hurried down the lane in an opposite direction. 

“She has shut him up!” exclaimed Eda. “I dare 
say she did not see him. Might we not look in 
and ask if he is there?” And, followed by her 
sister, she raised the latch softly, but paused a 
moment in astonishment at the scene before her. 
On a bed lay a pale emaciated girl, who gazed 
fondly at a little bird picking some crumbs of bread 
from the floor, Having finished his meal, Robin 
strutted about, pluming his ruffled feathers, and 
looked satisfied and happy as she stroked his wings 
with her thin white hand, which contrasted strongly 
with the rich colour of his red breast. 

“ Let us go in and speak to her,” whispered Dora, 
and they advanced quietly into the room. 

“We came to look for our pet bird,” said Eda; 
“but if you like to keep him we won't take him 
away, because you seem so ill.” 

* Mother has to go out all day to work; I used to 
be very lonely, but I asked God to send one of His 
angels to take care of me, and Robin came to keep 
me company, so I don’t fret any more,” replied Jessie. 

“And I’m sure God sent him to guide us here,” 
said Dora. “We never should have thought of 
coming in but for little Bobby. Would you like us 
to visit you sometimes while your mother is out?” 

“Oh yes! And could you tell me more of what 
[ used to hear at Sunday-school, about God’s loving 
little children? for I think He must care for me, 
because He sent Robin.” 

“T will come often if mamma lets me,” replied 
Eda; “and I know a great many pretty verses and 
hymns about Jesus, which I am sure you would 
like.” 

‘“‘And now,” said Dora, “I fear we must go, and 
leave you to Robin’s company. I see he is waiting 
patiently to come back to his crumbs. Good-bye for 
the present !” 

Jessie had a wonderful tale for her mother and 
brothers that evening, of the young ladies who had 
visited her; and from that time many a comfort found 
its way to her desolate room, The broken pane was 
mended, coal was provided, and nourishment for the 
sick child. But what she liked best of all were Eda’s 
visits, and the pretty verses which she would sit for 
hours by her side repeating. 

The snow had passed away, spring returned, but 


Jessie did not revive with the genial season. As the 
flowers sprang into life she faded, growing each day 
paler and more shadewy. 

At length, one evening, having slept for some 
hours, she woke suddenly. 

“ Mother ! listen how sweetly Robin is singing!” 

“My child, Robin has gone to roost long ago, 
*Tis too late for birds to sing.” 

“Then it must be angels’ voices I hear; perhaps 
they’re coming to take me to Jesus!” 

And true enough, just at dawn on the following 
morning Jessie was called away to dwell for ever 
among the angels in the presence of the Saviour 
who loves little children. 

One pleasant summer’s evening, as Dora and Eda 
were on their way to church, they were attracted by 
the sound of a robin’s song, and there, in a quiet 
corner of the burial-ground, beside a small grassy 
mound, they found in the hedge a pretty little 
bird’s nest. 

“Tt must be Jessie's robin,” said Eda; “he has 
built his nest near her grave that he may watch 
over her still.” Sia! Ivy gpl 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

147, What means did Pharaoh use to do honour 
to Joseph for his interpretation of the king’s 
dream ? 

148. On what other occasion was a similar means 
used to a man “whom the king delighted to 
honour ?” 

149. In what way did our Blessed Lord show the 
chief priests and elders that a mere profession of 
religion was of no avail? Quote passage. 

150. What man considered himself a greater 
murderer than Cain? Quote passage. 

151. Upon what conditions were the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad permitted to have their inheritance 
on this side Jordan eastward ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 352. 

Acts xvii. 28. 

Acts xvi. 9. 

Lydia of Thyatira, a seller of purple (Acts xvi. 


135. 

136. 

137. 
14). 

138. “ All these things did Araunah as a king give 
unto the king” (2 Sam. xxiv. 23). 

139. 1 Kings i. 6. 

140. Either that it was a proverb common among 
the Jews, implying something very difficult of per- 
formance, or it refers to the difficulty of a camel 
passing through what was known as the camel’s 
gate, which was so narrow that no loaded camel 
t could in anywise pass through it. 

141. Genesis xxxvii. 22. 

142. In the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah 
(Isaiah xliv. 28, and xlv. 1—5). 





143. Mark xiv. 13, 14. 
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(Drawn by H. C. SELOUS.) 


THE SONG THAT SHALL BE SUNG. 


ey EN songs, say the masters in Israel— | 
AR Ten Heaven-inspired lays— | 
Smite the celestial portals 

With anthem-notes of praise— 


Ten songs, with shade and sunshine rife, 
Sum all that chosen people’s life. 


549 


The first was the song which Adam 
Sang Eden’s groves within, 

When God Almighty pardoned 
Our sire’s primeval sin ; 

Moses’ the second, when God gave 

Deliverance by the Red Sea wave. 
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The third sang thirsting Israel, 
When waters flowed as the rod 
Smote the hard rock ; the death-song, next, 
Of Moses, the man of God 
The fifth when, by the Lord’s high will, 
Joshua bade sun and moon stand still. 


Then came Deborah’s pean 
For victory bravely won ; 
Then Hannah’s soft thanksgiving, 
Hailing her promised son; 
Then the psalm which David sang so well, 
And Solomon’s mystic canticle. 
These nine throughout the ages 


Triumphantly have rung, 
Waiting the final minstrelsy, 


The song that shall be sung, 
When back that long, long exiled band 
Happily wend to Holy Land. 


Such may be the marvellous anthem 
No tongue as yet can speak, 

When all Christ’s people shall be one, 
And no more Jew, or Greek, 

3arbarian, Scythian, bond or free, 

On the deathless hills making melody. 


We are all in expectation, 
All watching and waiting long, 
For those pure millennial splendours, 
That blended triumph-song. 
Patience ! and keep your harps well strung 
For the glorious song that shall be sung! 
CHARLES Morris. 





GOLD IN THE 


SKY. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Aa HE snow began to fall again, and then 

' continued its noiseless descent through- 
out the remainder of that night; and 
then blinds were drawn up the next 
morning the whole world was beautiful 
in new white robes. The sun came 
out now and again in cheery beams, and the snow 
sparkled under its touch; to all appearance it was a 
very model of what a Christmas Day should be. 

Up at Birdshill Dr. Majendie was well-righ dis- 
tracted. The state of his two patients was suffi- 
ciently disturbing, but, to complete the misery, the 
house was in a state of siege, All Atherton, and 
indeed all the country side, were calling, and insist- , 
ing on knowing the exact state of the invalid, a 
desire to have Dr. Majendie’s opinion as to how it 
could all have come about, or if he knew anybody 
who thought they knew how it had happened. 
Worst of all was when in turn they desired their 
opinions on the -matter to be heard, and their advice 
to the sufferer to be followed. 

Dr. Majendie contemplated fixing up on the outer 
door a bulletin of the state of the sufferer, and the 


49 





impossibility of admitting or speaking to any one. 
But people would not be shut out, and would not be 
silenced. ach felt that Claude Egerton was public 
property, in which they had vested right. The 
servants, who had been up all night, were dazed and 
helpless, Benson alone, of the Hall servants, had 
been admitted to the sick room, where his gentleness 
and affection were of real service. 

Of all the household Mrs, Majendie alone was 
fully up to the occasion. She had slept comfortably 
for her usual ten hours throughout the night; no 
sight, sound, nor throb of anxiety had disturbed ler 


slumbers; and when she woke, and rang her bell, 
Corine brought her a cup of chocolate, accompanied 
by the news, Mrs. Majendie rose with alacrity. To 
say that she rejoiced would, of course, be wrong and 
untrue; but still she enjoyed excitement as much as 
any one, in whatever form it came. She was wont 
to sip and linger in slow enjoyment over her cup of 
chocolate. This morning she drank it quickly, and, 
contrary to her usual custom, rose at once, and, with 
Corine’s help, put herself into her most becoming 
morning-dress, and, wrapped in the softest and 
varmest of shawls, went out and knocked at the 
door of the room in which Claude lay, feeling the 
while a great increase of affection and goodwill for 
“the poor boy,” and a desire to see how he looked 
after his adventures, 

The door was opened gently but impatiently, and 
Dr. Majendie’s face appeared from within. He was 
evidently much astonished to see his wife. ‘ What 
is it? what do you want?” he inquired, opening the 
door a few inches further. 

“T want to see him, to know how he is, poor 
fellow.” 

* You can’t see him, and yeu can do no good; go 
and get your breakfast, and keep everybody quiet.” 

‘** But I must and will see him!” she said, pushing 
open the door, and edging her way in. 

Dr. Majendie knew of old that when Mrs. Majendie 
“must and would” she wonld achieve her desires, 
whatever they might be, and however inconvenient 
to anybody else. Very reluctantly he allowed her 
to push her way in, merely conjuring her again to 
make no sound or distyybance in that darkened 
silent chamber. 

The white bed with the red silk eider-down quilt had 
been drawn from its usual place to beside a roaring 
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fire, and the figure which lay on it, wrapped in hot 
blankets, and over which Benson was bending and 
tenderly chafing, 
Majendie experienced an unpleasant sensation. Ben- 
son slightly drew back, and left room for her to 
approach the patient; and, standing where the light 
fell on him, she looked at his face. 

It was white, swollen, and discoloured; indeed, his 
features were hardly recognisable. For a moment or 
two she almost doubted it could be Claude Egerton, 
and she stood so still and awed that they looked at 
her in some surprise. The next moment, however, 
Dr. Majendie bitterly regretted having admitted her, 
for she burst into a peal of laughter, followed by the 
shrill scream of hysterics. 

Trembling and screaming, she was hurried as fast 
as possible from the room, whilst Benson frantically 
and indignantly pulled at the bell-rope. 

Nothing seemed to have the slightest effect on her. 
Scream followed scream, and laughter on that; and 
Dr, Majendie half dragged her along the passage, 
away from the door of Claude’s room. At the head 
of the stairs they met Gwendoline, followed by Corine, 
and behind them the other servants all agape and 
staring, called together by those screams, and ex- 
pecting to hear worse news from the sick room. 

“What is it, papa? oh, what is it!” cried Gwendo- 
line, with dry parched lips. 

“Hush ! for mercy’s sake get her away! shut her 
up, lock her in!” he answered, with greater impa- 
tience and anger than Gwendoline had ever before 
seen in him. 

The doctor immediately rushed back to his patient, 
and Gwendoline and Corine, after a moment’s con- 
sultation, conducted Mrs. Majendie down-stairs. Her 
own room would have been sufficiently near for the 
sounds to have penetrated the sick room, and, down- 
stairs, breakfast was being laid, and it was thought 
this might turn her attention from what she had 
seen, 

Old Benson presented his face inside the room, and 
informed all those whom it might concern that he 
had come with an especial message to Miss Majendie 
from her papa—that if she were still up she was to 
go to bed at once, and try to get some sleep. 

“How is he? how is Mr. Claude?” she answered 
eagerly, at once rising to her feet, and approaching 
the door. 

“Just the same, miss; all that ean be done has 


been done for him, and while he lies unconscious we | 
| manner, that she answered readily, “I am just 


can do no more.” 


was so moveless and still, that Mrs. | 


pillow, she said to herself, “ What a strange Christ- 
mas Day!” 

After Benson’s chat with Merton, when these two 
worthies had given each other all the news—the one 
of the state of the invalid up-stairs, whose condition, 
when all was said and done, could only be called 
“desperate,” and the other of the out-door proceed- 
ings which had taken place that morning in the 
matter—Benson returned to the sick-room, to confide 
all he had gathered to the Doctor. 

“They have been pretty busy up yonder this 
morning, sure enough,” he whispered, at the end 
of the room farthest from the bed, and rapidly the 


| doctor replied, “ What has been done ?” 


At these words the door closed, leaving Mrs. | 


Majendie and the breakfast in absolute possession 
of the room. Gwendoline and the old man crossed 
the hall, and then Benson went in the direction of 
the kitchens, telling her that Merton, the head game- 
keeper, had called to see him. 

Gwendoline then retired, to seek the rest she so 
sorely needed, only, as she laid her head on her 


“They ’ve all been up, every one of them, and 
perhaps a dozen besides, up there, where it hap- 
pened last night; every one has done their best, 
and the whole neighbourhood has been thoroughly 
examined, scarcely a stone, or hedge, or ditch, which 
has not been turned over, but nothing has turned 
It certainly is a great mystery. You see, sir, 


up. 
marks and foot- 


so much snow has fallen that all 
steps have been entirely lost and covered.” 

« And, like the geniuses they are, they must needs 
h to run about the place like 





collect the whole paris 
a lot of lunatics let loose from Bedlam, utterly 
destroying any signs which might have remained. 
If they had sent out one capable responsible person 
to do the work quietly more good might have been 
done.” 

“But it 
intentions, sir.” 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth,” was the Doetor’s 
only answer. Clearly he was of his 
sarcastic tempers; there was nothing to be 


was all done with the best will and 


in one short 
done 
with him, and no sympathy to be extracted from 
him on the subject. 

The morning had worn on, and morning service in 
the freshly-decorated church, which Claude Egerton 
had promised to aid in decorating, had come to an 
end, when Naomi Vernon turned her steps towards 





Birdshill before returning home, so that she might 
Her father and her sister had 





hear the last news. 
been there earlier. 
She was somewhat astonished, when she arrived 
there, to find two men leaning on the gate; the one 
vas Jem Sawyers, the other was a stranger to her. 
but did you happen to know 





“ Beg pardon, mi 
how Mr. Egerton is now?” 
and with so much deference and politencss of 


he accosted her with, 


going in to inquire; two hours ago there was no 
change in his state.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, and, not quite 
liking his gesture or his expression, Naomi turned 
hastily from them both, and passed out of sight 
along the drive. 

“Strikes me you’ve made 
failure with that little game; didn’t manage it quite 


a sort of a kind of a 
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so well as you might have done,’ remarked Jem} “But I am not promiscuous like,” she said, with 


Sawyers, as she disappeared. her curiosity greatly raised. “I presume it is not 
“None so blind as them as won’t see,” replied his | a secret.” 
friend, with a wise look. | “ Well, if I may say so, ma'am, it is more than 


“All the same. There’s another market we’ll | a secret, it is something of the utmost importance, 
carry our pigs to, notwithstanding,” continued Jem | and which Iam not sure I am justified in men- 
Sawyers. “There’s the doctor’s young lady, that | tioning at all. Only—only hearing, if I might say 
they say he was so kind on. If she’s worth her salt, | 80, that poor Mr. Egerton thought so kindly of Miss 
she’ll understand the state of things pretty quick, | Majendie, I thought she might take more interest 
and we shall be able to do something with her.” in it than any one.” 

“Well, suppose you go alone,” returned his| “ Well, well, it will be just the same to tell me,” 
friend; “she knows the sight of your pretty face, | said Mrs. Majendie. 
and she'll listen kinder to you than to an utter; ‘“‘And may 1 first ask if you will keep ita 
stranger. I’ll take a little constitootional while the | secret, ma’am ?” 


pleasant interview is taking place’”’—and he turned “Certainly I will do so. Come a little nearer, so 
away. that I can hear you better.” 
“Stop a bit,” said Jem Sawyers, suddenly recall- Twisting his particularly shabby cap round in his 





ing him, “just let’s thoroughly understand ”—and hands, he then, after one glance at Mrs. Majendie’s 
a very low-toned conversation went on between eagerly curious face, began: “I dare say you have 
these gentlemen. heard, ma’am, we've all been out the whole morning, 

Before their talk had quite come to an end, Naomi searching the neighbourhood where the dreadful deed 
Vernon again passed them; she had not been inside | was done, and I dare say, ma'am, you’ve heard that 
the house, and her inquiries had lasted but a short | every one was unsuccessful, and no vestige nor clue 
time. She looked with some little surprise at the of any kind turned up.” 
two men, and wondered what caused them to linger “Yes, yes!” she said, impatiently. 
there, but they both touched their caps respectfully,| ‘Perhaps if they nad asked me I might have told 
and she again passed them on her way. them a different story; perhaps I did come across a 

Shortly after this Mr. Sawyers boldly rang the hall. | clue.” 
door bell at the house, and asked if it was convenient “What did you find?” she gasped, starting for- 
for him to see Miss Majendie. ward, and grasping the back of a chair which stood 

He was told that Miss Majendie had been up all| near. “ Speak, man, don’t be so slow!” 
night, and was very fatigued, and had retired to get For all the answer he gave he wriggled one hand 
some sleep. into the breast-pocket of his coat, and having brought 

Whulst hesitating, and uncertain what he should | thence a small newspaper packet, which he unrolled 
do next, Mrs. Majendie crossed the hall, and paused | With what seemed, to Mrs. Majendie’s impatience, 
to listen to his words, for she was rather curious for | endless delay, then in his dirty palm he exhibited 
what reason Gwendoline could be wanted. to her an antique cameo stud set in gold, 

“ My daughter is unable to see any one,” she said,| One hasty glance at it was sufficient for Mrs. 
stepping forward ; “but I can see you, and hear any- Majendie; there was scarcely an ornament or jewel 
thing you may have to say.”’ of any value once worn by an acquaintance which 

This was not precisely what Jem Sawyers had | she would have failed to recognise. 
bargained for, but there was nothing for it but to “Ts that all! Why, you stupid fellow, that’s no 
make the best of it. With his hat in his hands, and | clue! that is his own brother’s stud. That belongs 


kicking first one huge boot against the steps, and | to Mr. Cyril Egerton.” 


then the other, in order to leave behind him super- “So I guessed, ma’am.” 
fluous mud and adhesive clay, he stepped, awkwardly | Something in the man’s tone arrested her 
enough, into the hall. attention, 


Looking at him somewhat askance, Mrs, Majendie “Yes, ma’am, I strongly suspect this is a matter 
said, “You can come this way, and speak to me; | which the friends of the family had better keep quiet. 
but first, please, brush your boots well on the mat.” | I do not know, ma’am, whether you are aware of the 

Following her injunctions, he then made his| dreadful state of things there was between the 
appearance at the dining-room door, where he felt | brothers, It is a very painful subject, and most 
considerably embarrassed and uncertain. difficult for me to mention. But perhaps you may 

“Come in, and close the door,” she said; and | see now, as clearly as I do, why it would be better 
when he had done so, she added, “ you wished to | not to exhibit the one evidence found on the ground.” 
speak to Miss Majendie on some matter, I believe.” Mrs. Majendie was perfectly dumb; all power of 

* Well, ma’am, I can’t say as I didn’t, but it is} speech had deserted her, but, like flashes of lightning, 
a delicate matter. I can’t say I feel fully at liberty | a hundred thoughts flew through her mind. Of 
to mention it promiscuous like.” course she knew, as every one knew, of that desperate 
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quarrel; but was it credible, was it possible, that 
it had come to this, that some painful ending had 
resulted from it ? 

“ What shall I do with it, ma’am?” 

Mrs, Majendie was still unable to answer. 

‘Shall I give it to Mr. Merton?” 

“No; give it tome. Why do you hesitate ?—oh! 
you want to be paid for it, I suppose.” 

“Well, ma’am, it is usually the custom to be paid 
for what one does.” 

“JT cannot understand your motive,” said Mrs. 
Majendie, with very unusual acuteness, and looking 
straight at Mr. Sawyers’ unlovely face. 

“Well, ma’am, I will be perfectly straightforward 
and honest with you. The stud alone is valuable, 
but putting its value on one side, there’s more 
people than one in this place as would give money 
to keep that stud in the dark, and quiet.” 

“But he might have dropped it last night when his 
brother was found—all the world knows he was there.” 

«Yas, ma’am, we all know where Mr. Cyril Egerton 
was when we were all there together, only this stud 
happens to have been found just where he was not at 
that time. Two of us found it, and two of us can 
prove the place; 
the first scuffle took place, either; but if you do not 


care to buy it, ma’am, never mind, I will take it | 


elsewhere.” 
Notions rushed through Mrs. Majendie’s mind of 
being the sole and only one possessing the clue to 


the grand mystery which was puzzling everybody, | 


it was not so very far from where | 


| and the temptation was too much for her. 
much do you want for it?” she said. 

“Ten pounds only, ma’am.” 

“Ten pounds! nonsense! I will give you five.” 
| “I will not give it under, ma’am. I-told you 
| I would be perfectly truthful and straightforward 
with you, and the facts are just these. I know that 
| things wears a nasty fishy look, as all will come 
| to see in a very short time, and then, if this 
| 


“ How 


little clue was to come to light, they would look 
I bear no malice to the young 
| gentleman, and am quite willing to hush up the 
matter, but—but I am a poor man, and I must 
| be paid for what I have done, and I’m sure it’s 
| 


| worser and worser. 


little enough I ask for it.” 

Another moment’s hesitation, and the matter was 
settled. Ten pounds was a large sum; but there 
was the housekeeping money; it must be squeezed 
out of the potatoes and the butter. It could be 
managed, and it should be managed. 

Mrs. Majendie crossed the room, and opened her 
davenport, and took two five-pound notes from it. 

“Now, can I depend upon this being the end of 
it, and upon your letting the matter rest,” she said. 

“On my certain word, ma’am.” 

In another few moments the man and the money 
had disappeared together, and Mrs. Majendie sank 
| back in her arm-chair, and contemplated the antique 
cameo stud in her hand, whilst a whirl of thoughts 
, and emotions passed through her mind. 

(To be continued.) 
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V._THE EFFECTUAL MEANS. 
“ Through Him that loved us.” —Rom. viii. 37. 


™|\VER and above the features and 
characteristics of Christ’s love al- 
ready treated of in former papers— 
the measure, the marvel, the evi- 
dence (in us), and the lasting endur- 
ance of His love—we now propose to speak of that 
which is the root and ground of all, that is, the 
effectual means whereby His Divine love brings 
us salvation, even “ through Him that loved us.” 
The word “ through” 
or entrance, passing from one place into another, 
and, for this, it is essential there should be a mode 
of access or entrance. Thus: 
person is by or through a road that leads to that 





place or person, so that along that road you must | 


pass to your object ; access or entrance to aroom is 
through a door or gate, so that to gain this admis- 
sion you must thus enter; the way to learning, is 
through the school curriculum; the way to a uni- 


implies a means of access | 


the way toa place or | 


versity degree is through the university course; 
the way to York is by the line that leads to York; 
you cannot enter an Exhibition but through the 
little narrow turnstile of admission; and what- 
ever is the appointed way or means, there is 
no use in trying other ways. From London to 
Brighton is not the way from London to York; 
it is not the line by which that terminus is reached. 
The way to the North is toward the North, and 
through some northern thoroughfare. The desti- 
| nation and the road thereto are one journey; the 
one leads to the other, and the end is not attained 
unless the road be travelled. “ Verily, verily, I say 
' unto you, He that entereth not by the door into 
the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber. But he that 
entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the 
| sheep;” and by that door, through which the shep- 
herd enters,“ the sheep follow him”(St.John x.1,2 4.) 
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Accordingly, Jesus, in His instructions to His 
disciples, connects the way with the end—* And 
whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.” 
But Thomas, not knowing the destination referred 
to, did noi know “the way” by which he was to 
turn—“ Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, 
and how can we know the way?” And it is well 
if, in our spiritual apprehension, we understand 
the Saviour’s answer: ‘I am the Way” (John 
xiv. 4—6), And, again, “I am the Door: by Me 
(or through Me) if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and ont, and find 
pasture” (John x. £). Any other way than 
through the door is an anlawful mode of access. 
Through the Door is the way to Heaven, and that 
is, through Christ, and that is, “ through Him 
that loved us.” 

This text is enshrined in a glorious setting, 
pointing out what this “Through Him” enables 
us todo. The context sets forth the many diflfi- 
culties, dangers, downfalls, temptations, that are 
found all along the line, to hinder us from passing 
—bandits, sharpshooters, on and all along the road 
of the pilgrimage, to prevent us, if possible, from 
ever reaching the end of our journey. Now, for 
the love of Christ to us, and for our love to Him, 
we press forward and are attracted to Him. But 
there are many adversaries to keep us apart from 
Christ, to hinder us from attaining unto Him, to 
separate us from the love of Christ. The apostle 
(in this context) sees all these, knows their power, 
their malice, and their purpose; and yet in the 
strength in which he trusts he throws out a 
challenge to them all—* Quis separabit 2?” “ Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation (@Afis, pressure),or distress (crevoxwpia, 


straiiness or narrowness of place or circumstance), 
or persecution (Siwyyds, harassing pursuit, as in the 
chase), or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” 
—all strong belligerent powers, what we would call 
‘first-class powers” of the kingdom of Satan, 
and not one of them to be despised or underrated 
in the spiritual warfare. Alas! the feeble ones, 
and the faithless ones, have fallen by one or more 
of these; but not the loved and loving ones of 
Christ. In the name of these, as himself one of 
these, the 
“Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors, through Him that loved us!” * 

Such is the glorious context in which the text 
stands—if through the world and its tempta- 
tions, if to God, and heaven, and glory, it must 


apostle answers his own question— 


* “So far from all these things separating us from His love, 
that very love has given us a glorious victory over them ” 
Alford (in loc.), New Test. for English Readers. 

“An ardent affection and love to Christ is of this nature, and 
when it is strong and vigorous, it will make strong and mighty 
impressions upon the heart; no opposition will extinguish it. 


Waters will quench fire, but nothing will quench this love.”— | 


Manton, 


be “through Him that loved us.” Not arriving 
at the door, but entering through the door; not at 
Christ, or about Christ, but through Christ. And 
there is no other way—‘I amthe Way. . . no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by Me” (John 
xiv. 6). * And this is as in all the other Scrip- 
tures. The whole purpose of the Gospel of Ss. 
John is in this direction—* But these ave written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through His name” (St. John xx. 31). 
And St. Paul—‘‘ We have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom. v. 1); and again, 
“The gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (Rom. vi. 25); and yet again, 
this extremely exhaustive sentence—‘ For of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all 
things: to whom be glory for ever. Amen” 
(Rom. xi. 36). That is, “ of Him,” the source; and 
“through Him,” the means; and “to Him,” the end 
and destination; thus “ Christ is all, and in all.” 

“Through Him’’—how important an element is 
this in Christian prayer! Every prayer of ours, 
in public or in private, is offered up “ through 
Jesus Christ;” or “for His sake,” or “through 
His merits,” or “through His intercession,” or 
“through His satisfaction.” ‘lhe prayer of Christ’s 
Church which opens as a prayer to Ged in Three 
Persons soon resolves itself into a prayer to Christ 
direct, and through the various scenes of His 
eventful life:— By the mystery of Thy holy In- 
carnation; by Thy holy Nativity and Circumci- 
sion; by Thy Baptism, Fasting, and Temptation; 
by Thine Agony and bloody Sweat; by Thy 
Cross and Passion; by Thy precious Death and 
Burial; by Thy glorious Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, and by the Coming of the Holy Ghost; Good 
Lord, deliver us.” It is by or through each and 
al of these that the merits of Christ are acquired 
for us, “ through Him that loved us;” or, as yet 
more fully expressed in the subject of our next 
paper—* that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood ” (Rev. i. 5). 

“Through Him that loved us.” Here we lay the 
stress on the word “loved”—the power of Christ’s 
love. Elsewhere it is, “through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv. 18). Now, this we can 
readily understand—Christ’s power and strength 
enabling us. Itis force, energy, strength, through 
which we are strong, and are enabled to do strong 
things. But here is a battle to be fought, and a 
victory to be won, and more than won-—‘ more 
than conquerors ” through Christ’s love! Just 
think of this for a moment—a battle fought, and a 

| victory won through love! We associate with bat- 
| tles and victories far different means and weapons. 
In earth’s battle-fields we talk of artillery, and 


| * The words “by” and “ threugh ” are the same in the Greek 
—oOl1a, 
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guis, and sieges, and batteries, and iron-clad and 
arnour-plated ships; and in our private quarrels 
w+ take it out in envy, and hatred, and malice, and 
al uncharitableness. Bui itis * the love of Christ ” 
taat wins our spiritual battles for us, and protects 
is, and is“ our shield and buckler”—* the strength 
of our heart, and our portion for ever.” 


“* For He can cool the torrent wave, 

Can stop the oppressor’s joy ; 

For stronger is His arm to save 
Than theirs is to destroy. 


‘And chains may bind, and prisons dim 

Our fettered limbs control ; 

Our souls, like eagles, fly to Him— 

They cannot bind the soul. 

‘ The waves that wash our prison wall, 

The winds that hurry by, 

The sweet, the gall, arerecords all 

Of Love that camnot die!” 

Yes, it is this love of Christ that wins us and 
attracts us, that keeps us to Him, and will not let us 
go. Then, for that love, I will not sin; for that love 
I will not deny Him, but will confess His Name; for 
that love I would rather die than grieve Him ; for 
all that love that He hath showed to me, I will 
show my heart’s true love for Him. The noble 
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army of martyrs, for that love, suffered even unto 
death ; ‘neither tribulation, nor distress, nor per- 
secution,” could separate them from His love for 
them, or from their love to Him. And so, we 
ways and walks, bearing 


this love in view, will cleave to Him, our Captain, 


ourselves, in our lesser 
who fights our battles, and makes us more than 
conquerors. This was St. Paul’s holy determina- 
tion—“ I follow after, if that I may apprehend that 
for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus’ 
(Phil. ui. 12). Here was the double “apprehension,” 
the mutual grasp—the apostle laying hold of Christ 
who had already laid hold of him. In the dread 
shipwreck I have seized the outstretched Hand, 
but meanwhile that stronger Hand has seized on 
me. He, for His part, will surely hold me; may 
[ ever hold to Him! for if I let Him go He will 
see I trust Him not as my only Saviour; the 
mutual grasp is ended, and I fall back into the 
depths, and am not saved. It must be, “ Ye in 
Me, and [in you.” Thus we love, because we are 
loved by Him; thus we fight, because we are 
strengthened in Him; thus we are more than con- 
querors, through the effectual means—“ through 
Him that loved us!” 


RETRIBUTION. 


BY MRS. G. 


LINNAZUS 


BANKS. 


“ Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it.”—Ps. exxvii. 1. 





“AS, GRAND and stately place, 
, & Built by a noble race, 
And held with courtly grace, 
When Bess was Queen ; 
With battlemented wall, 
A turret strong and tall, 
And spacious banquet-hall 
With carven screen. 


A mansion of the past, 
Ancestral, solid, vast, 
Fitted to stand the blast 

Of war or time; 
But, eh! that ruin grim, 
Looming through twilight dim, 
>Mong trees no hand will trim, 


Suceumbs to crime. 


Yon eagle cut in stone, 
Sad, silent, and alone, 
Could tell of strife and groan 


Had he a tongue; 


Could tell how cruel hate 
Forced through that iron gate 
‘he heir unto his fate, 
In hideous wrong. 


Could tell how yon greex moat, 
Where the usurper smote, 
Opened again its throat 
In after time ; 
How retribution there, 
Mocking extremest care, 
Drowned every son and heir 
*Mid weeds and slime. 


And how a sense of doon 

Pervaded each old room, 

Till from the solemn gloom 
The owners fled. 

Fled ! 

Where none dared sing or smile— 

To dust and all things vile, 


In fear and dread. 


Gave the axcient pile— 
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THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
CANCELLING A DEBT. 


~ HEN Sir George Walpole 
next visited the castle, he 
was told that Lady Mona 
spent most of her time 
with the earl, who was 
denied to all visitors. 

“No one else has seen 
~, his lordship, sir,” said the man; “and 
\\\ indeed her ladyship looks all the worse 
for it. Mrs. Morris says that Captain 
ly a Everard is not to come, and no one 
A\ knows what the next move may be.” 

§ This intelligence caused Sir George 

to announce at the farm that he should 
leave the neighbourhood, since he found that he could 
be of use to no one. He had by this time made his 
way into the hearts of his new friends, and recovered 
the friendship of the old. Ap Adam and he spent much 
time together, discussing all subjects but one—each 
carefully avoided the mention of Sir George’s wife; 
and had it not been for Daisy the Master would not 
have known that there had been a child. She re- 
peated to him what Sir George had casually said to 
her and Caradoc, and not only he, but all at Bryn- 
hafod, had been touched by it. To have had wife 
and child, and to have lost them, deepened their 
interest in the old soldier. 

“Tf you will come with me to London, Adam 
Perceval,” said Sir George, after another fruitless 
visit to the castle, “we will look up the publishers. 
I am told that there is nothing like a personal inter- 








view in such matters. If you will not let me benefit 
you by my useless money, you will, perhaps, let it | 
benefit the world by your book. Only don’t expect | 
me to read it, I like the world as it is better than 
as it was; but every man to his taste.” 

“My book concerns the present as well as the | 
past,” replied the Master, offended ; “and you are not 
required to read it. However, I accept your offer. 
But I am so shabby that you will be ashamed of 
me.” 

“My tailor and hatter will furbish you up,” 
laughed Sir George, ‘‘and there are a few old 
friends left who will not judge you by the cut of 
your coat. I should like to see the earl and Lady 
Mona before I go, but I shall wear out welcome at | 
the farm if I delay.’ 

“No fear of that,” remarked the Master. ‘As to 
the earl, he will be himself again by the time you re- 
turn. A miser’s grief is golden!” 

“Why should I return, Adam Perceval ? 





I have | 


no claim on any one here. The old folks don’t under. 
stand my language, and the young ones can’t care 
for an old fellow like me. I wish I could take Daisy 
away with me. I never loved a girl so well be- 
fore.” 

“Now, don’t make a fool of yourself in your old 
age, George. She won’t have you. She must end by 
marrying either Carad or Michael.” 

‘Marry her own brother!” cried Sir George, amazed. 

“What! have you been a month at Brynhafod 
without finding out that Daisy is not really a 
daughter of the house? But I don’t wonder, for 
every one forgets it. She is not a Pennant.” 

“ Then who on earth is she, a relative ?” 

“No; only a foster-daughter. But every one looks 
on her as one of the family, and this makes her 
relations with the boys so puzzling. They have been 
brought up as brothers and sister, and now we all 
want Michael to marry her. She is sharp enough, I 
can tell you, and understands Latin and mathematics 
better than Michael.” 

‘She owes this to you, Adam Perceval.” 

“Rather to her own cleverness. She would learn 
everything I taught the boys.” 

“ And yet she is so simple and innocent.” 

“‘ She has had a pure and healthful life, and I took 
care that she had a pure and healthy literature. She 
has neither learnt nor read anything that could bring 
a blush to her cheek. Here she comes to summon 
us to dinner. It will be as well not to remind her of 
her early history.” 

During this conversation the old friends had been 
pacing up and down in front of the farm, and it was 
interrupted by Daisy, as aforesaid. During the 
homely meal Sir George found himself watching her 
and Michael, and speculating on their feelings for 
one another. He had requested that no alteration 
should be made in the farm hours and food on his 
account, and had declared that he had never in his 
life enjoyed a better appetite, or sounder sleep. 

“We shall miss the poultry, and the fresh eggs, 
and the vegetables, and the cream, and the well- 
cured bacon, Adam Perceval,” he said. 

“You are not really going to leave us, sir,” ex- 
claimed Daisy, and translated his words into Welsh. 

“Yes, my dear; and I am going to carry off the 
Master,” was the reply. 

“They will both come back again, my Eye of 
Day,” said the old farmer, between whom and 
Michael she sat, as usual. 

“Grandfather says you will come back, sir,” she 
repeated. 

“Yes, God willing. I have almost found my lost 
happiness here,” he rejoined ; “and what is next best 
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—good listeners, You have helped me to fight ali 
my battles over again.” 

As soon as David and his wife understood that Sir 
George was really going, they united with the rest 
in hoping that he would return. 

“Tell him that there will always be a welcome 
> they said, simultaneously. 
«And we may be more settled, and the best bed-room 
furnished again,” continued Mrs. Pennant. 

“Have I not had the best bed-room? there could 
not be a better,” said Sir George. 

* You have had Carad’s room, sir, and he sleeps in 
town,” replied Daisy, with a blush. 

“You make a deal more fuss about him than me,” 
put in the Master, feigning to be offended; “ but 
when I come back as a celebrated author perhaps 
you may think brain-work as good as sword-work,”’ 

This was said in Welsh, and elicited a general 
exclamation and subsequent explanation. 

“Then our Master will be in print, and famous, 
after all!” cried Daisy, enthusiastically. 

“Thanks to the lacs of rupees. Don’tforget that 
a lac is one hundred thousand, and each rupee two- 
and-fourpence in value,’”’ said the Master, casting a 


and a bed for him,’ 


twinkling glance at her above his spectacles, 

It was arranged that the journey to London should 
take place in a day or so; and Sir George, with the 
liberality of a generous nature, as well as of a man 
who had more money than he knew what to do with, 
was continually turning in his mind how he eould 
repay his entertainers, After family worship that 
same evening he put a letter into Daisy’s hand, and 
asked her to deliver it to her father. It was strange 
how that word “father” affected him, knowing, as 
he then did, that David Permant was not her father 
after all. He retired immediately to his room, and 
Daisy gave the letter to David Pennant, who took it 
with a sort of tremor. . 

It may be stated here that, owing to the panic 
caused by the earl’s refusal to renew the lease, and 
Mr. Pennant’s subsequent depression, every .new 
thing gave him» a-shock. He had neglected his 
business,:and Michael had been prevented, by his 
illness, seeing to it in his'place. The old farmer was 
nearly past work, and thus. money matters had got 
sadly into arrears. David Pennant had so lost heart, 
that even the temporary breathing-space given by 
the late sad events had not served to restore his 
natural spirits. It is one thing to be resigned, 
another to be cheerful. He knew that some heavy 
bitls were due, so when Daisy placed Sir George’s 
letter in his hand, he trembled lest it should be a 
demand that he could not at once answer. He put 
it quietly into his pocket without asking any ques- 
tion, and waited until he was alone to open it. He 
read and spoke English so imperfectly that, beyond 
the beginning and the ending, he could make nothing 
of the missive. He accordingly recalled Daisy, and 
begged her to translate the letter for him. 





It was as follows :— 

“My pEAR siR,—I have to thank you and your good family 
for much undeserved kindness and hospitality. Will you do 
me the favour to appropriate the accompanying trifle in return, 
and believe me to be, 

Your sincere and obliged 
“GEORGE WALPOLE.” 

The “trifle” was a cheque for fifty pounds, and 
Daisy knew, by the sudden knitting of his brow, how 
Mr. Pennant took the gift. 

«A Saxon never understands a Celt!” he said, “I 
thought better of Sir George. Does he think I 
would take money for an act of hospitality? Take 
back his cheque, Daisy, with my best acknowledg- 
ments, and say that as long as I have a house it is 
open to the stranger; but not for gold—not for gold, 
Daisy fach /” 

Daisy took the cheque, and throwing her arms 
reund his neck, said, “ You are right, dear father. 
I would rather think of him as our guest.” 

She felt shy and nervous, however, when she did 
David’s bidding the following morning. She asked 
Sir George to come with her into the parlour, and 
there placed the cheque in his hands, repeating 
David’s words. Sir George looked hurt. 

“T should not have invited myself had I not 
taken it for granted that he would consider me a 
lodger,”’ he said, ‘I only wished to repay his kind- 
ness in receiving me. I should have gone to an hotel 
had I supposed he meant to give all and take nothing. 
Of course I can never intrude again.” 

‘Oh, sir, do not say that!” exclaimed Daisy; 
“you have cheered us all, and done grandfather and 
father so much good. They were very low when you 
came. Besides, you are the Master’s friend.” 

“But the Master has been living upon them for 
nothing all these years. What is the use of money 
if one cannot repay the good deeds of worthy 
people ?” 

“Repay, sir! Kindness is its own repayment. 
Father and mother expect no return, or what should 
I do who have been a trouble to them all my life?” 

“TI only wish I had such a trouble,” said Sir 
George, gazing on the sweet sensitive face. “ But 
I have no claim upon them; I am rich, and they 
won’t share my riches. Even Dr. Pernant has dis- 
appointed me by declining a capital military appoint- 
ment that I could get him for the asking.” 

“Tt would kill mother if Carad went away,” said 
Daisy, her face flushing. 

“And Daisy, too, would be ‘grieving sore’ I 
fancy,” returned Sir George, noting the changing 
colour. “ Why did they call you Daisy, my dear? 

“Tt has always been my pet name, sir. Day’s-eye, 
or, as the Welsh say, Eye-of-day, is the flower that 


first opens to the light.” 

Sir George sighed, and looked at her tenderly, as 
he said, “‘ Will you tell your father, from me, that I 
honour him for his independent spirit, but that I also 
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have one, and am ashamed of myself for trespassing, 
uninvited, on my neighbour’s homestead. I shall 
yet hope to find the means of returning his hos- 
pitality, if not here, elsewhere.”’ 

“You would be doing him a kindness, sir, if, 
when you see the earl, you could counsel his lord- 
ship to renew our lease,’’ suggested Daisy. 

“TI will write to him,” replied Sir George, “and 
enclose my letter open to Lady Mona, who can give 


, 


it or not as she sees fit.” 

Sir George went to his room at once to write his 
letter, in which he expressed a desire to see his old 
friend before he left the country, and to ascertain 
from him, personally, whether Brynhafod was to be 
let. He knew the earl too well to appeal against 
his decision, and hazarded this question merely as a 
matter of business. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
A FRATERNAL EXPLANATION. 

Berorz the morning was out a messenger arrived 
at Brynhafod bearing a note from Lady Mona to Sir 
George Walpole. It contained an invitation to that 
gentleman to spend a day or two at the castle before 
he left the country, and urged his accepting it at 
once. Sir George did not hesitate, but returned an 
answer to the effect that he would be with Lady 
Mona that same day to dinner; and took a hasty 
leave of his friends at the farm. Marget’s eyes 
opened wide when he dropped a golden guinea into 
her hand; and Daisy’s had tears in them when he 
pressed a paper into hers, with the words, “ Distri- 
bute it among the poor, my dear; they won’t refuse 
it.” 
had previously been bearer. 

“What canI do with it?” she exclaimed, as she 
stood with the rest of the family at the door, looking 
after the retreating figure of Sir George, and of the 
Master, who was “ sending him,” as the Welsh say. 

“ Make the hearts of our neighhours leap for joy,” 
* He deserves to be a hero, 


Opening it she found the cheque of which she 


replied David Pennant. 
and he shall pay us next time, if he will.” 

“That is really ‘speeding the parting guest,’” re- 
marked Sir George to Ap Adam, as he looked back to 
see master, mistress, men, and maids, watching him. 

The next day brought Mr. Tudor with a message 
from Sir George to the Master, to the effect that they 
would begin their journey to London the following 
Monday. Mr. Tudor was still staying at the castle, 
and said the gloom was so oppressive that it was 
almost unendurable. He and Sir George had dined 
and breakfasted alone together, Lady Mona taking 
her meals either in the earl’s or her own private 
apartments, and Sir George had had two interviews 
with her ladyship. Miss Manent had left, and Morris 
vas still in office. 

“The earl refuses to see me,” said Mr. Tudor, 
“and Lady Mona says he cannot yet bear to see 
any one who had to do with Lord Penruddock.” 








“T consider myself only a tenant-at-will or on 
sufferance,’ said David Pennant; “and shall be 
ready to quit when you think best. Iam not sure 
that it was wise to act on those few words of the 
earl to Carad; for he has never sent for him since, 
nor alluded to the subject.” 

** His lordship has not either spoken or written on 
any matter of business, so we can only wait,” re- 
joined the vicar. 

“You and Miss Manent set us a good example in 
that line,” laughed David, with something of his old 
manner. 

“Waiting” seemed the normal condition of all 
Lord Craigavon’s friends and dependents at that 
period. ‘Those inthe castle waited for money to keep 
its routine going, and the outsiders for orders ;_ but 
all were agreed in respecting a grief so overwhelming 
as even to make one whose passion was reputed 
avarice forgetful of his money and his rights. 

Caradoc was, individually, the most independent of 
the earl. Patients thronged to his town rather than 
to his country abode, and, as money came in, he 
quietly went on furnishing his house, with a view to 
As 


we have said, he was little at home, and the estrange- 


receiving his family there in case of emergency. 


ment increased between him and Daisy. 

On Saturday, which was market-day at Penrud- 
dock, Michael came to see him. As this was Carad’s 
busiest day, he prevailed with his brother to spend 
the Sunday with him. 

“We can then have a quiet talk over every- 
“We are never alone together 


said. 


} y ed > 
thing,” he 


now.’ 

Michael consented, and the brothers rejoiced in a 
genuine and lengthy ¢téie-d-téte, 

After they had been to the quaint old church in 
the quaint old tewn, and had had their bachelor tea, 
Michael took the opportunity of beginning the sub- 
ject nearest to his heart. He prefaced it by re- 
marking that all the young ladies had their eye on 
Carad and his smart new house, and that, if he 
didn’t take care, some one or other of them would 
storm and carry the fortifications. 

“IT see no one so pretty as our Daisy,” he said. 
“There may be girls smarter dressed, but not so fair. 
Neither can they ride so well, and I'll be bound they 
do not understand Latin.” 

Caradoc smiled, and stroked a kitten brought from 
Brynhafod, which was at the moment crawling up 
to his shoulder. Seeing that he made no reply, 
however, Michael continued. 

‘Have Daisy and you quarrelled, Carad? You 
seem to avoid her; and, indeed, I think it makes her 
unhappy.” 

‘*No, we have not quarrelled, Michael,” answered 
Caradoc. 

“Tf you were to bring Daisy here as bride, Carad, 
she would surpass, in beauty and manners, every fine 
lady in Penruddock,” hazarded Michael. 
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Caradoc glanced up quickly at Michael, who sat | 
opposite him by the cheerful fire. 

“What do you mean, brother? If Daisy’s heart | 
is not with the dead it should be at Brynhafod, and | 
continue to beat there till the end,” he said, hastily. | 

“Not so, Carad,” returned Michael, gravely. “I. 
cannot yet discover if she loved the unfortunate lord, 
but assuredly her heart is not with me. She loves 
me as a sister, and loves me well, but no more.” 

“My poor Michael—my dearest brother! Has she | 
told you this? Did it cause your illness?” asked 
Caradoc, excitedly. 

‘“ Nothing of the kind, Carad; but I have told her, 
and she did not deny it. Knowing the wishes and 
intentions of our parents, and that she would obey 
them, I took myself and her to task. I discovered 
that if I married I must win something more than 
a sister’s love, and feel—well—feel more than a 
brother’s. During my illness I watched her nar- 
rowly. She gave me allthe care and all the nursing, 
but not the love. She was sometimes almost hard 
and absent, and rarely tender. She was, indeed, not 
herself. It was at this time that Lord Penruddock’s 
proposal and the earl’s vengeance were hanging over 
us, and I know not if that caused her strangeness , 
but I discovered assuredly that she did not love me.” 

Michael paused, for Caradoc had, in his excite- 
ment, drawn his chair close to his, exclaiming ‘‘ Oh, 
Michael, how could you bear it!” 

*“As you see, and have seen,” replied Michael, 
smiling, and maintaining his composure. ‘‘ You 
remember seeking us on Mynydd, that haymaking 
time, after my illness, and finding us on the hay- 
cock? I had just told her that I knew she did not 
love me otherwise than as a sister, and that I pined 
for the old sisterly affection that she had withdrawn. 
Had you seen her change of face, Carad—and I ; 
understand its every expression—you would have 
known I was right. You remember how we all 
walked home together in silence, and how meekly and 
tenderly she watched and waited on me. We have 
been as brother and sister ever since, and my only 
fear is that our parents still look forward to our 
being something nearer. They have set their hearts 
on her for a real daughter, Carad.” 

Michael paused; and Caradoc took up the con- 
versation with difficulty. | 

“They reckon on your marriage with her,” he | 
said. ‘Father told me not long since that he was | 
glad to see that you were on the old terms once 
more. And, Michael, I believe you have always | 
loved her.” 

“Dearly, Carad, and love her still, as my sister; 
but I shall never marry her. And if I did she 
might soon be widowed, for you know how uncertain 
are my health and life. But I also wish she were, 
in truth, my sister. We should then be even | 





happier, and more at ease together than now. If 
you have shunned her for my sake, brother, as I 
think you have, pray do sono more. And oh! give 
me back the old confidence; for our souls were one as 
boys but have been divided as men. I know you 
kept from me the secret of your beacon for my good, 
and may-be you have concealed that of your love.” 

Michael fixed his eyes on his brother’s troubled 
face, and felt sure that he was right. Carad looked 
eager and excited, but pained. It was some time 
before he spoke. 

“Michael!” he said at last, ‘it would be hard if 
we both loved Daisy, and loved in vain; hard if 
after this our struggle to sacrifice our love for her 
to one another, she should be devoted to the memory 
of the dead. It was she who gave the Bible to Lord 


| Penruddock, and on her way home from the castle 


with me, after her last interview with the earl, she 
never spoke, but I think shed tears silently.” 

“Perhaps you did not speak to her,” suggested 
Michael. 

“No, for I did not care to intrude upon her grief.” 

“Time will clear up the mystery,” said Michael, 
perplexed. ‘But, meanwhile, will you be as brother 
to her once more?” 

“IT cannot, Michael, for my love is not a brother’s, 
It must be all or nothing. But for our mother I 
should be away over sea beyond her influence. My 
life is just now a great struggle, for I am not half 
so brave or good as you. Brother, show me how 
you have gained a victory that I can never win!” 

Carad put his arm round Michael’s neck in the 
old boyish way, and looked into his pure thoughtful 
eyes. 

“Now we are brothers again!” cried Michael, 
joyfully. “Not even Daisy can estrange us, for our 
hearts are one. Seek her love, Carad, for it is worth 
the winning. Even if she so far forgot us and our 
station as to think of Lord Penruddock, it was only 
for a time.” 

“T heard her say that she would not give him 
up,” interrupted Carad, 

*‘God’s will was stronger than hers; and he is 
gone,” replied Michael. ‘“ She will yet give her love 
to you, who were her first and best. Strive for it 
for all our sakes.” 

“You would not say so had you seen her emotion 
when we found him on the beach. She nearly 
fainted,” argued Carad. 

“TI have seen her turn white as a sheet at sight 
of a dead lamb,” returned Michael, “She has a 


| woman’s tender heart.” 


“ Michael, I dare not talk of Daisy!” exclaimed 
Carad, abruptly. “I have patients to see. I will 
be back soon.” And, so saying, he left Michael to 
his hopes and fears. 

(To be continued.) 
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BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


APET kh. 





Ourver GoxpsmiTH (1728—1774). 
4th.—But Goldsmith could not sleep. His reason 
seemed clear; what he said was always perfectly 
sensible ; he was at times even cheerful; but sleep 
had deserted him ; his appetite was gone; and it be- 
came obvious, in the state of weakness to which he 
had been reduced, that want of sleep might in itself 
be fatal. It then occurred to Dr. Turton to put a 
very pregnant question to his patient. ‘“ Your pulse,” | 
he said, “is in greater disorder than it should be | 
from the degree of fever which you have. Is your 
mind at ease?” ‘No, it is not,” was Goldsmith’s 
melancholy answer. They were the last words he 
was heard to utter in this world. 
“ Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has giv’n my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down 


To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose.”—Goldsmith. | 





Pau Fartnato (1525—1606). 
13th.— The end of this Italian painter was very 
singular, As he lay upon his death-bed, his wife, 
who was sick in the same room, hearing him cry out, 
“T am going,” said to him, “I will bear you com- 
pany!” and actually did so, for both expired at the 
same moment. 


** Death could not sever man and wife, 
Because they both lived one life. | 
Peace, good reader, do not weep! | 
Peace! the lovers are asleep. | 
They, sweet spirits, folded lie | 
In the last knot that love could tie.” | 
| 





{ 
JANE Taytor (1783—1824). | 
15th.— When she knew her illness would terminate | 
in death, she at first expressed a great horror of the | 
cold grave, but afterwards said, “I am now quite 
happy—as happy as my poor frame will bear.” Her | 
last words referred to her sister, whom she earnestly | 
desired to see once more before she died. “ Well, I ' 
don’t think I shall see Ann again. I feel T am dying | 
fast!” She underwent a momentary struggle, and | 
then ceased to breathe. 
“Come, my fond foolish heart ! 
Come, struggle to be free; 
Thou and the world must part, 
However hard it be; 
My trembling spirit owns it just, 
But still lies cleaving to the dust.” 
Jane Taylor. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706—1791). 
17th.— When his daughter advised him to change 


his position in bed, that he might breathe more | 


| Of elevated thoughts 


easily, he said, “A dying man can do nothing easy.” 
And these were the last words he spoke. He calmly 
expired about eleven o’clock on the night of the 
17th of April, in his 85th year. 
“ One instance more, and only one I'll bring; 
’*Tis the great man who scorns a little thing, 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own, 
Formed on the feelings of his heart alone ; 
True genuine royal-paper in his breast ; 
Of all the kinds, most precious, purest, best.’’—Franklin. 





MELANCTHON (1497—1560). 
19th.—Raising himself up in his bed, he said, 


_ “God has brought into my mind again that speech 


of Paul, ‘ If God be for us, who can be against us?’” 
Again he said, “I often think upon that saying of 
St. John’s, ‘The world receiveth Him not; but to 


| those that receive Him, to them He gave power to 
| become the sons of God ; even to them that believe in 


9»? 


His name. His son-in-law now inquired whether 
he would have anything. He answered, “ Nothing 
but heaven; therefore, trouble me no more with 
speaking to me.” And so he died. 





WorpswortH (1770—1850). 

23rd.—His wife said to him very gently, “ William, 
you are going to Dora.” He made no reply at the 
time, and the words seemed to have passed unheeded. 
More than twenty-four hours afterwards, as one of 
his nieces was drawing aside the curtain of his 
chamber, and then, as if awaking from a quiet sleep, 
he said, “Is that Dora?” Then quietly breathed 


his last. 
* For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presenoe that disturbs me with the joy 
.”’—Wordsworth, 





Potycarp (80—166). 

25th.— When the executioners would have fastened 
Polycarp to the stake with nails, he said, “It is 
needless; leave me alone. He who gives me strength 
to endure the flame will enable me to stand firm on 
the pile.” As the flames arose, he burst forth with a 
loud voice, “ Lord God Almighty, Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thy blessed and beloved Son, through 
whom we have received the grace of knowing Thee, 
God of angels and powers, God of all things created, 
and of the just who live in Thy presence, I bless 
| Thee for having brought me to this hour, that I may 
| be among Thy martyrs and drink of the cup of mz 
| Lord Jesus Christ, to rise to eterzal life in the in- 
corruption of the Holy Ghost. Receive me this day 
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into Thy presence together with them, being found 
in Thy light as a fair and acceptable sacrifice pre- 
pared for Thyself, that so Thou mayest accomplish 
what Thou, O true and faithful God, hast foreshown. 
Wherefore I praise Thee for all Thy mercies: I bless 
Thee, I glorify Thee, through the eternal High 
Priest, Jesus Christ Thy beloved Son, with whom to 
Thyself and the Holy Ghost, be glory both now and 
for ever. Amen.” 
‘*God’s elements are merciful, 
Man only mocks His will ; 
The raging fire that spared the saint, 
The sword had power to kill.” 





Dr. Henry Hammonp (1605—1660). 
25th.—The dying man could not give full attention 
to the devotions offered by his friends; he frequently 
dozed. ‘ Alas!” he exclaimed, “‘is this all the return 


that I make for these mercies—to sleep at prayers?” | 
When temporary ease was afforded from suffering, he | 


would cry, “ Blessed be God! blessed be God!” A 


few moments before breathing his last he whispered, 
“Lord, make haste!” 
“The golden palace of my God, 

Towering above the clouds, I see; 

Beyond the cherub’s bright abode, 

Higher than angels’ thought can be. 

Oh, lead me to Thy bright abode, 

Lead me, my Saviour and my God.” 





Witi1am Cowper (1731—1800). 
25th.— Being asked how le felt, he replied, “Feel? 
I feel unutterable despair!’? He was assured of the 
happiness that awaited him in a future state, but ke 
cried, “Oh, spare me, spare me; you know—you know 
it to be false!” His last words were addressed to 
Miss Perowne, declining a cordial—‘‘ What can it 
signify ?” 
“* No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone ; 
When snatched from ail effectual aid, 
We perish each alone : 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 


And ’whelmed in deeper gulfs than he!”’ 
Cowper. 





THE 
BY THE HON. 

CHAPTER I. 
R CZ ELL, mother, what do ycu want with me 
BS now?” asked Anna Miller, presenting 
(79 herself at the door of her mother’s cot- 








tage with flushed and heated cheeks, 
and something of vexation apparent 
both in her tone and manner. “I have been called 
away from my work in the far hay-field at least five 
times in the last hour, and now it will never be 
finished in time, that I am sure of.” 

““ What work have I called you away from, Anna? 
I thought you were only playing in the paddock 
with Barbara. It is so seldom that you can be in- 
duced to do any real work, that I never supposed 
for a moment I was disturbing you in anything 
more important than a game of wady buckety or 
chucky stones.” 

“T was not playing at either one or the other,” 
replied Anastatia, still in the same injured tone, 
though her voice changed slightly as she noticed the 
paleness of her mother’s face, and the too evident 
signs of recent tears, 

“What was your work, Anna?” repeated Mrs. 
Miller, anxiously, while she gazed with some curiosity 
at a piece of bright blue satin ribbon which her 
daughter held half concealed between her fingers. 

‘Oh, mother, mother, it was really nothing of the 
least importance, it will do quite well some other 
time,” replied Anastatia, hesitatingly, for she had 
noticed the inquiring glance cast upon her cherished 
ribbon, and she feared some interference in the object 
for which it was designed. ‘ What did you want me 
for, mother ?”” she added, hastily, hoping thereby te 
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divert the questions which she dreaded being com- 
pelled to answer. 


? 
1y> 


“ T was calling you, Anna,” said her mother, grave 
“Eecause I thought it was right you should hear the 
news of poor Bob, which I have just received by this 
morning’s post.” 

“ Of Bob!” cried Anastatia, anxiously. 

“Yes; the fishing smack he was out in on last 
Thursday was wrecked off Horse Island, and poor old 


| Saunders and little Willie Staunton have been 





drowned.” 

* And Bob?” asked Anastatia, her cheeks blanch- 
ing, and her whole manner changing into that of the 
most intense anxiety. 

“No; thank God, our Bob has been spared to us, 
but he has had a sad bruising and shaking amongst 
the rocks, and his arm, they fear, has been broken in 
two places.” 

“« Where is he, mother ? 

“He is in Giles Cramley’s cottage on Horse Island ; 
and no one but the old deaf widow who minds Giles’s 


99 


house is there to look after him.” 

“Poor Bob! How terrible!” sighed Anna, sympa- 
thetically ; “and he is such a good fellow!” 

“ Yes indeed you may say so; he is a good fellow 
surely. Three times he swam towards the shore with 
his arm tight round little Willie’s body, and three 
times the waves dashed him back, and not until his 
arm was smashed against a rock did he loose his 
hold; and now they say, what with the fever, and the 
pain, and the shock, he does nothing but rave of 
Willie, and never ceases calling to him to keep a tight 
hold on his neck, and never to fear.” Here poor Mrs. 
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Miller’s voice completely broke down; and taking 
from the table the open letter which contained the 
news of her son’s disaster, she placed it in her 
daughter’s hand, that she might read the particulars 
for herself which she was unable to relate. 

When Anastatia had finished perusing it her eyes 
also were full of tears, and her manner, when next she 
spoke to her mother, was quite softened and changed. 

“Well, mother, what are you going to do? you 
will never leave Bob, surely, all by himself on Horse 
Island !” 

“ That is just what I was calling to you for a minute 
ago, Anna, for I have a mind to start off by the coach 
which passes through the village at eleven o’clock ; 
and if I do who is to look after father and his dinner, 
and all the rest of it?” 

“JT will!” said Anastatia, quickly; “I'll take the 
best of care of the house, and father, and everything. 
You may trust me for it, mother.” 

« Aye, aye! I know you are willing enough to help 


me, Anna; but I doubt if you have the sense to keep | 


straight and steady for so long a spell, for I might 
not be home for a couple of days; and again, if Bob 
were right ill, I might not be able to leave him for a 
week, or even it might be longer.” 

“ Indeed, mother, I will be right steady and care- 
ful. I know well what father likes for his dinner, 
and you shall see what a good hand I shall make at 
the house. You can go to Horse Island with an easy 
mind, and leave it all to me.” 

“Is Barbara Mason here still?” 

“Yes. As—she is waiting in the hay-field for me; 
I said—that is, I’”—here Anastatia hesitated, and 
coloured so painfully, that her mother could not but 
gaze on her in surprise. 

“Why is Barbara not at school ? 
I know, when Miss Ferrier goes down to teach the 


This is the hour, 


church singing-class, for I saw her go by the gate 
not ten minutes past, and she will be sadly dis- 
appointed if Barbara is not there to learn her part.” 

“Barbara is not going to the class to-day,” replied 
Anastatia, with still deepening colour, which she 
hung her head foolishly to conceal. 

“Why is Barbara here, and what is it, Anna, that 
you are hiding from me? How can I go and leave 
home and trust everything to you and your care, when 
you begin at the outset by trying to deceive me?” 

“Barbara is going to the fair,” cried Anastatia, 
hurriedly, anxious to recover herself in her mother’s 
eyes, 

“To the fair! 


9” 


And she wanted you, I suppose, to 
go with her 
“Yes,” 

“ And it was preparing some foolish piece of finery 
for this expedition that kept you so busily employed 
eut of my sight in the hay-field.” 

“16 was only a little fresh quilling I was putting 
round my Sunday hat, but—I—don’t care for it 
now, I am so sorry for poor Bob!” Here a burst of 





sobs, born of shame, and blushes, and remorse, ‘and 
sorrow, ended Anna’s sentence, while in her misery 
she twisted the new blue ribbon which she held in 
her fingers into a crushed and dirty string. 

Mrs. Miller could not but pity her danghter’s dis- 
tress, especially as ske guessed that Barbara Mason 
had been the chief instigator of this foolish project. 
Still it was distressing to find that Anastatia was so 
weak, and ready to yield to the first breath of temp- 
tation; and as she looked at the confusion still so 
manifest on her daughter’s countenance, she could 
not but doubt the wisdom of leaving the charge of 
the household in so unstable a hand. 

“TI would we could get Bob home, 
presently, as if thinking aloud; “if father were to go 
round for him in the boat he might be able to move 
him in the cool of the evening, and the poor fellow 
would be so much happier in his own bed, with all of 
us around him, than in Giles’s lonely cottage.” 


” 


she said, 


” 


“T thought you said his arm was broken, mother ? 

“Yes; but the doctor has put it in splints, and if 
father were to carry him carefully in his arms up and 
down to the boat, it might not harm him, and he 
would be far nearer help and comforts of all kinds, 
for I doubt but it’s only a hard bed he’ll have to 
lie on in Giles’s cottage, and he, poor man, with his 
own son lying dead on the other side of the house.” 

‘Father is gone to his work,” said Anna, dejectedly, 
“and the coach will be up here directly.” 

“‘ Aye, that is true; but I was just thinking, Anna 
love, that if you made good speed you might catch 
father down at the mill, and bring him word of what 
has happened, and if he thinks well of it, he might 
call at Dr. Salmon’s, and ask him whether Bob is in 
a fit state to be moved or not; and if he says yes, 
well and good, father can come round with the boat 
when his work is done, and bring him home this 
evening ; but if the doctor says no, then father might 
just cross over by the ferry himself, and take a peep 
at the poor lad, and bring thee word in the evening 
how he is.” 

“T may go through the town to the mill, mother, 
may I not? it is far shorter than by the fields,” said 
Anna, whose eyes betrayed her too painful anxiety 
lest her request mignt be refused. 

“Nay, nay, that I cannot consent to; this is fair 
day, and you could never walk through the crowded 
streets by yourself. It would be neither safe nor 
wise for you.” 

“But Barbara is here waiting to go with me; 
came on purpose, and I am quite certain that 
would not let me get into any trouble or danger, 
she has been there hundreds of times before.” 

‘* Barbara knows nothing of the troubles or dangers 
of fairs any more than yourself, Anna, and as to her 
looking after you, I think you would run a twice 
greater chance of falling into mischief under her care 
than if you went quietly by yourself. Nay, be con- 
tent, go round by the meadows, and if thy heart is so 
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set on Barbara’s company, I have no objection that 
she should walk with you a piece of the way.” 


“Barbara is going to the fair whether I go or | 


not,” replied Anna, with heavily filling eyes and 
downcast looks, 
her out of her sight, and she may go or come by 


the town or fields when she likes, while I—I—who | 


never—it is too hard!” cried Anastatia, bursting 
into unrestrained tears, while, turning her back to 
her mother, she leaned her head against the dresser, 
and sobbed bitterly. 


“Anna, I could not have believed that your heart | 


would be so set on the fair and its pleasures and 
poor Bob lying in such pain and misery on his bed, 


and only saved by a miracle from a watery grave. | 


But laws, there is the horn of the coach sounding at 
the foot of the hill, and I have not as much as put 
up my things for the night. Come and give me a 
helping hand, Anna, that’s a good girl. Some fine 


day, perhaps, when father and I have a trifle to spare | 


in the money-box, we will take you a-fairing our- 
selves in the town, and buy you something smart, so 
give over fretting and be content to yield your own 


way for once in your life, and believe that your | 


mother knows best what is for your good.” 


Thus adjured, Anastatia followed her mother into 


the inner room, and assisted her to make the few 
preparations necessary for her journey; but there 


was no alaerity in her movements, and long after the 


yellow coach had disappeared from sight Anna 


stood leaning against the garden gate, with swelling | 


Ata AS 


A oe HEN the Gothic king* at Byzantium 
Was led in triumph along, 


He sang, as he followed the victor's car, | 


That snatch of olden song— 
“ Vanity ; all is vanity!” 
The weary burden of sad old age, 
When the heart is with memory vexed, 
And the stern-voiced preacher Conscience takes 
These words for his solemn text— 
“Vanity ; all is vanity!” 
In youth did Solomon chant his Song, 
In manhood his Proverbs sage ; 
But Ecclesiastes echoes out 
The refrain of his dark old age— 
“ Vanity ; all is vanity !” 


For the creature is subject to vanity, + 
And there, like a gloomy pall, 
Veiling the sheen of that glorious reign, 
Was the motto summing all— 
“Vanity ; all is vanity!” 


* Gelimer. + Rom. viii. 


“ Her mother is not afraid to trust | 


| heart and tearful eyes, and rebellious thoughts, 
which grew every moment more and more intense 

in their vexation and disappointment. 

| (To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
152. Quote a passage which shows that the Areo- 
| pagus was the general resort of the Athenians and 
| others for discussing the topics of the day. 
153, Who is it that St. Paul designates by the 
| title of “ dear fellow-servant ?” 


talent of gold ? 
155. What testimony have we from King David 
; to the valour of the Gadites ? 

156. What does St. Paul say in reference to the 
duty of every person to provide for the needs of their 
poorer relatives ? 

157. Where do we find mention made for the first 
time of people calling upon the name of the Lord? 


| 
| 154, Whose crown is stated to have weighed a 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 368. 


144, He was to be a wild man, his hand against 
| every man, and every man’s hand against him 
(Gen. xvi. 12). 

145. Cleanness of teeth in all their cities (Amos 
iv. 6). 

146. “He that hath two coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none, and he that hath meat, let him 
do likewise ” (Luke iii. 2). 


Vea Neyer” 
The whole creation groaneth still, 
As ages speed along ; 
The travailing earth yet echoes out 


Ecclesiastes’ song— 
| “Vanity ; all is vanity!” 


But. expectation lingers yet, 
And Hope still points us on— 
On to the peaceful reign of One 
Greater than Solomon— 
“ Vanity; all is vanity!” 


And, ah! that burden wo-begone 
Ne longer finds a place ; 
Saints never shall sing that chorus old 
In the kingdom of His grace— 
“Vanity; all is vanity!” 
No, they shall sing the Lamb’s new Song 
In which no memory 
Shall linger in those tones which told 
Of earth’s expectancy— 
: “Vanity; all is vanity !” 
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MOTHER AND GRANDMOTHER. 


BY THE REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 
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4.] OW rich that deep’ning twilight glow The jasmine perfumes stray ; 
i Beyond the boys at play! 


That sinking sun, those long-drawn shades, 
> Sweet, too, the wafted rose-scents blow, | Warn me life’s working-day soon fades.” 
550 
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“Yea, mother, but yon first shy star, 
Gemming night’s brow, bodes hope ; 

Those gleeful children, too, will war 
For Right, with Folly cope; 

You leave a noble flag unfurled— 

Bold hearts to seek a better world.” 


“A blessing gild their quest! Oft age 
Looks back to youthful joys ; 

My heart leaps onward to presage 
The future of your boys; 

And, sighting port, I gladly, praise 

The Love that bore me many days.” 


“ Westward eve’s purple amice blends 
With light’s late ling’ring beams, 
So, mother, Reminiscence tends 


Your age with kindly dreams ; 
Happy who, loved and honoured, rests 
With Hope and Memory for guests !” 


“In peace, content with home, I watch 
The children’s rushing swing— 
Typing life’s ups and downs—and catch 
Their merry shouts; these bring 
A settled comfort to my heart, 
An anodyne for care’s dull smart. 


“Thus, thankful, with a gracious past 
Blooming round life to bless 
A present speeding all too fast, 
I mark new races press 
Tow’rds higher ends, and, waiting, pray 
For strength proportioned to my day.” 








WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH TO THE CHURCHES. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY THE REV. H. MARTYN HART, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST, GERMAIN’S, BLACKHEATH. 
) ? 


Rev. iii. 7—14, 


situated on the slope of the same 
mountain range of Tmolus, was 
Philadelphia, a city of no great fame, 
except for her misfortunes, for again 
and again her streets were laid low by earthquakes, 
‘These catastrophes were of such frequent occur- 
ence that Strabo designates Philadelphia “ a city 
full of earthquakes.” Lcclesiastical history is 
all but silent concerning her, save that we have 
handed down to us an epistle to the Church of 
Philadelphia, from Ignatius, the well-known Bishop 
of Antioch, 

To this congregation, the Lord Jesus discovers 
Himself as bearing the attributes of holiness and 
truth. “These things saith He that is holy, He 
thatis true.’ It does not seem that they were not 
holy, not true; but they were a feeble Church, a 
small tender plant, a seed in a dry ground, and 
that which was to develope the seed, and make the 
plant stretch abroad its branches that the fowls of 
the air might find shelter, was holiness and truth, 

‘There is no strength like the strength of holi- 
ness, no power like the power of truth. It was 
the pure holiness which made the life of the Lord 
Jesus so safe until His hour came. It was His 








truth which, had it not been for the eternal | 


counsel, would have acquitted Him at even Pilate’s 
bar. 

The feebleness of the Philadelphian Church 
seemed to be such that they evidently thought 
they must give way before the evil which sur- 
rounded them. ‘They, like the congregation in 


it possibly may have been the case that the Chris, 
tians of Philadelphia were to a great measure in 
the power of these Jews—as if the Jews were the 
employers of labour in the city, and the Christian 
converts were their workmen. Be it as it may, 
the cause of Christianity was feeble; and the 
strange promise that their violent enemies should 
yet be found at their feet, seemed sa unlikely, that 
to believe it, the Lord Jesus reveals Himself to 
them as the truth—the signature of His being is 
affixed to the message they received. But lest it 
should be more than they were able to bear, He 
tells them the means by which they shall prevail. 
“These things saith He that is holy, He that is 
true, He that hath the key of David, He that 
openeth, and no man shutteth ; and shutieth, and 
no*man openeth.” The marginal references will 
take you back to Isaiah xxii. to the anointing 
of Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, to be treasurer. 
“The key of the house of David will I lay upon 
his shoulder; so he shall open, and none shall shut; 
and he shall shut, and none shall open.” The key 
was the insignia of the ofiice of treasurer. No 
one could open the treasuries of the king save 
he who possessed that key; and if he refused 
to fasten, none could shut. In later times, a scribe 
was inaugurated into his office by delivering to 
him a key, symbolically meaning that he thence 
had the power of unlocking the mysteries and 
hard sayings of the law. 

This key was the key of the house of David, 


and the treasury was full of “the sure things of 


David,” “the holy things.” The prince of the 
house of David, “the son of David,” he for whom 


Smyrna, were violently assailed by the Jews, and | David’s house existed was Chriss. In Him is all 
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fulness; and whatever things are holy, whatever 
things are pure, whatever things are of good 
report, come to us through Jesus Christ. He, 
and He alone, bridged that chasm of separation 
which thrust our world from the throne of God 
when sin entered; and whatever mercy reaches us 
passes to us through that one way. More, aye, 
vastly more, than we have any conception of, is 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of all men! He holds 
the keys of the house of David; He unlocks the 
treasuries of God, and, with unstinting hand, He 
bestows upon us all the riches our lives enjoy! 
To the Christians of Philadelphia He appeared as 
the ruler of their destinies, the binder of the over- 
flowings of the ungodly, the bestower of all their 
good; and, passing from assurance to promise, 
He applies to them the power of His office. ‘1 
know thy works; behold I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it.” 
“An open door,” a door of opportunity. 
every one of us, every day of our existence, God 
opens the “ door of opportunity.” He has ‘‘ made 
ready good works for us to do,” and we, many of 
us, are always wanting work, always secking “ our 
sphere of usefulness,’ as we call it. And every 
man’s work lies close to his hand; he touches it 
every day. Yes, the honoured, the sacred work, 
apportioned you by God, the work over which 
there hangs the jewelled crown of the kingdom of 
heaven, your hand touches every day. When the 
master of the house took his journey, he gave to 
each servant his work, and that work was in his 
house, the house at whose door was the porter 
watching, or in the similar parable, the king gave 
to his servants “talents according to their seve- 
ral abilities.” The conventional use of the word 
“talent” generally sends people in the wrong 
direction, searching for their “ talent.” It sounds 
as though the “talent” were one endowment, 
whereas the “talent” was not a coin, it was a 
weight—a weight containing two hundred pounds. 
So your talent, is not one thing, but those 
parts of the constitution of your ‘character 
which give you power, influence—your geniality, 
your cheerfulness, your sympathy, your business 
powers, your honest worth—anything which gives 
you influence, be it influence over a little child 


day God sets before you “good works, which 
God hath prepared for you to do,” an open door 
through which you may pass with your talent, 
pass to the exercise of your talent. In your 
morning prayer, when you gather the day’s open- 
ing life while yet it is but in its germ, and place 
it in the arms of God, and baptise it in the name 
of Christ, let one thought always be in that prayer, 
“Lord, show me to-day the open doors, give 
me energy, and resolution to cross the thres- 
hold.” 





How often do you find the open door! And, be- 
hold! like the palace gate which Christian saw, the 
door is guarded by armed men. One says, You are 
always being troubled, always being disturbed, and 
really you must draw a line somewhere; you cannot 
be called away from your meals, or your rest, or 
your friends; you cannot always be putting your 
hand into your purse! Another tells you that to- 
morrow will do as weil as to-day; and the tempter 
smiles as he sees you turn away, for he knows to- 
morrow “ the door will be shut.” There is another 
who bids you speed, and with the rough and ready 
hand he sees you possess, he bids you do the 
work in your own way, and when any one, who 


| perhaps has found the same door, offers or attempts 


| will either do all or nothing; 


to help you, you fling aside the undertaking—you 
it must cither be 


>? 


| done exactly as you like, or you will have nothing 


Before | 








to do with it. It is no light thing to have a door 
opened for you by Christ, you must cross its 
threshold in Christ’s spirit—a humble spirit, a 
spirit that nothing can ruffle, seeking Christ’s 
help, or as the prophet says, “ You will stumble 
and fall, and be broken, and be snared, and be 
taken.” When you approach the door, let the 
man with the inkhorn put down your name; then 
see your armour is buckled about you, and, above 
all, your feet shod with the “ preparation” of the 
gospel of peace. Most people forget the “ prepara- 
tion,” and they force themselves to quote texts, 
and preach the gospel of peace. Your business is 
to prepare; and your kindness, your mercy, will 
do more at first than your texts. Remember your 
shoes of “ preparation; ” you are but the messen- 
ger before His face. Another door is between you 
and that heart, and He has the key, who openeth 
the ear to hear and the heart to receive instruc- 
tion. Gathering these things about you, then draw 
your sword, press down your helmet upon your 
brow, and make for the door, cutting your way 
through all the proud selfishness of your own 
heart. 

But we must not forget that the open door sig- 
nifies also entrance into the kingdom of heaven; 
though in the text it evidently means that the 
door of the opportunity of spreading the Gospel 
in Philadelphia had been opened by Christ Him- 
self, and none should shut it, although the Jews 
were using every endeayour to do so. 

There is the door into the very throne room of 
the King of Kings open before us. The Lord Jesus 
stands in the midst of the candlestick, and again He 
saith, “Tam the deor; ky Me, if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved.” And yet a word reaches us from 
that Gospel which ought to make every heart very 
anxious—a word which speaks to us in our habitual 
religion, very solemnly—‘ And the door was 
shut.” What, and if any of us are standing before 
a closed door—a door which was wide open years 
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ago, but which gradually closed, until now, habit, | 


with many a chain and many an iron bolt, has 
closed that door firmly, and no man shall open it! 
Terrible possibility, having “a name that thou 
livest and art dead.” 


“ Behold,” continues the message, “I will make | 
them of the synagogue of Satan, which say they | 


are Jews, and are not, but do lie; behold, I will 
make them to come and worship before thy feet, 
and to know that I have loved thee.” A far richer 
promise than that given to Smyrna. ‘To the 
Christians of Smyrna the Lord promised that 
“their Jewish enemies should not prevail against 
them ;” but here a victory of the most blessed 
kind is foretold—that by their Christian fortitude, 
their holy lives, their pious example, the hearts 
of “some” of their enemies (for this the original 


would mean) would become softened, and they | 


would be found to “look upon Him whom they 
had pierced, and mourn.” 

“Because thou hast kept the word of my 
patience, I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation, which shall come upon all the world, 
to try them that dwell upon the earth.” We 
never hear of persecutions reaching Philadelphia. 


With the patient God shows Himself patient; | 


with the froward He is froward. God is to us 
whatever we expect Him to be. With the man 
whose heart yearns for communion, and the higher 
voices of his being say “ Go upward,” to him God 


comes and abides; and to the man who treasures | 


sin in his bosom, who keeps a separator within him, 
from that man God separates Himself. 


They kept the word of His patience. We have | 


heard of open doors, and work to be done; but all 
work is service, and service is carrying out the 


wili of the Master, and perhaps the Master never | 


assigns a harder service than the service of wait- 
ing—“ Sit still and see the salvation of our God.” 
The Egyptian host were seen on the horizon, the 
sheen of their spears glittering through the dust 
cloud, the majestic sea, rolling in uncontrolled 
might, was before them, the precipices of Piha- 
hiroth on this side, and the steeps of Migdol on 


that, and yet the word is “Sit still!” Read the | 
Bible narratives as “the word of His patience.” | 


Look at that verse which describes the exit of 
Abraham from the home of his youth, now pol- 


luted by idolatry. He is called to go to Canaan. | 


He sets out; the Scripture saith, “ And they went 


forth to go into the land of Canaan, and into the | 


land of Canaan they came,” but between those 
two paragraphs years rolled, and without any 
other revelation, any communication from God, 
but just from day to day dependence. See Joseph. 
We read his history in a few chapters. A few 
verses tell of his imprisonment, and we hurry 
on to the time of his greatness—but what is 
it? He went down into Egypt when he was 


seventeen, and when he came out of prison he was 
| thirty. Probably he was ten years unjustly im- 
prisoned—ten long years patiently waiting, with an 
injured character and a wrong rankling in his 
bosom—ten long years in a prison, patiently wait- 
ing to see the salvation of God. 

And as for us, a few days will exhaust our 
patience; nay, if the windows of heaven are not 
flung open, and a blessing poured on us while we 
pray, we become restless, and wonder if God has 
forgotten. Live the word of his patience; bid 
anxiety be gone. God will complete what He 
has begun, if only you will not frustrate His in- 
tentions. Leave all to Him, and you also shall see 
the salvation of God. ‘Behold, I come quickly ; 
hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take 
thy crown.” 

It is part of the scheme by which God fulfils 
His everlasting purpose to keep us in a state of 
grace by making us always fear lest we should 
fall from that grace; the apprehension that we 
shall perish is one of the methods by which we 
are kept from perishing. “ Hold fast that which 

thou hast.” It is no illusionary command; it is 
| the most practical injunction in the Bible. The 
life which is coming will not be another life, but 
it will be this life developed, enhanced; and what- 
ever this life is, that life will be, but in grander 
proportions. We are now working at the crowns 
| which we then shall wear. The gold of oppor- 
tunity is in all our hands, wherewith to wreathe 
the diadem. God has opened His treasuries, that 
we may choose the jewels. There is the diamond 
of purity, the glowing ruby of love, the soft pearl 
of peace, the flashing emerald of knowledge, the 
sapphire of saintly influence, the chalcedony of 
humility. Do you possess those jewels? Do 
you know what it means “to hold fast that 
which thou hast?” The spoiler is abroad. Sin 
' will in all cases cloud the clearness of the 
/ gems; and, cease watching, they will be stolen 
from you. Hold them fast. Fortify your grace 
by the sevenfold power of habit, pray unceas- 
ingly, look around carefully, resist resolutely, trust 
simply, “hold fast,” or another will occupy the 
seat you might have filled, another will wear 
_ that crown you once had the opportunity of wreath- 
| ing for yourself. There was the birthright for 
Esau, but he sold it for a passing gratification, and 
| Jacob occupied his room. There was the patri- 
archate for Reuben, but he lost it, and Judah 
filled his place. There was the throne for Saul 
and his house, but he forfeited the crown, and 
David rose to take his seat. There was the 
apostleship for Judas, but he “fell from it,” and 
Matthias wears his crown. There is a mansion 
for you, but it may not be that a palace in the 
city of the kings shall want a tenant. If you lose 
| your passport, if you let go the great salvation, 
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and cease to hold the Saviour’s garment, then 
another will be sought, and another will be found, 
to grace that position which you are neglecting. | 
You have the talent in your possession this day, 
do not wrap it in the napkin of habitual religion, 
do not bury it in earthliness, lest the time come | 
when the king shall take it from you, and you 
will be mortified and ashamed to see that which 
was intended to have enriched and ennobled 
you had you been but faithful to your trust 
given to enhance another’s worthiness, given to 
add brightness to another’s glory. ‘“ Hold fast 
that which thou hast, that no man receive thy 
crown.” 

“ To him who is overcoming will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more 
out: and I will write upon him the name of my | 
God, and the name of the city of my God, which 
is new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of 
heaven from my God.” And there, as if to bear 
the world in mind how that children of the city 
are “pillars in that temple” the hand of time can- 
not impair, standing as silent mementoes, four 
massive marble pillars rise out of the crumbled | 


| ruins of Philadelphia—the four pillars which once 


supported the dome of a church. The church 
has gone; the worshippers have gone; all of Phila- 
delphia, save the word of God, has gone, but that 
remains for youand me. “ Be overcoming,” saith 
the Lord, and ye shall be pillars in my temple, 


| where I dwell, and in which the angels come to 


worship. Eternal position! and inscribed with 
the name, touched with the nature, clad in the 
holiness of God. “I will write upon him my new 
name.” “He had a name written, that no man 
knew but He Himself.” That name shall be ours; 
it will give a deep insight into the character of 
God. That name will gather us yet closer to His 
heart ; and approaching the very spring of that 
fount which poureth life and blessedness upon the 
universe, we shall be enfolded in the everlasting 
arms, and “‘ go out no more.’ We shall be pillars, 
the main supports, the upholders of the worship 
of our God for ever. Marvellous destiny! Oh, 
the wondrous love of God, who hath redeemed us, 
“That in the ages to come He might show the 
exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
toward us, through Jesus Christ.” 








A ROMAN CIRCUS, AND ITS 


TESTIMONY TO THE FAITH. 


BY THE REV, THOMAS JACKSON, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S, AND RECTOR OF STOKE NEWINGTON, 


“‘T therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air.”—1 Cor. ix. 26. 


N the last chapter of the Acts of the holy 
apostles we read of St. Paul, that “ He 
dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house”? at Rome, “and received all that 
came unto him, preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching those things that 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him.” Where St. Paul’s house 
during this time was situated we have no means 
of exactly ascertaining. As long as he was a 
prisoner, bound to a soldier by a chain fastened to 
one of his arms—probably the right arm of the | 
soldier to the left arm of the prisoner—it might be | 
presumed that he was lodged in the Pretorian 
camp, the site of which is now occupied by bar- 
racks, and used as a military parade. It will 
probably soon disappear entirely, as a great part of 
it has been handed over to building speculators 
since the occupation of the city by the Italian 
Government. From the fact that he speaks of his 
friends amongst “‘the household of Casar”—in | 
other words, the family and court of the reigning 

emperor—it may be presumed that he often visited | 
the Palatine Hill, but it is more likely that he lived | 
in some less sumptuous quarter. In coming and | 
going to and from the magnificent palaces of his 
patrons upon that elevation, he would see the 








arena of the enormous Circus Maximus, occupying 
the valley beneath him, and the successive rows of 
seats one above another, almost up to his feet; and 
on the other side of the valley, on the slopes of the 
Aventine, a similar gallery for spectators. This 
circus was the most convenient and spacious build- 
ing of the kind ever erected. It was at once a 
racecourse both for footmen and for chariots and 
horses, and the scene of gladiatorial combats ; in. 
other words, of all sorts of commingling contests 
of men with each other, of wild beasts with each 
other, and of wild beasts with men. There is 
reason to believe that the Aventine and Palatine 
Hills formed originally one plateau, but a little 
stream now called the Maramna Mariana, and in 
classical times the Aqua Crabra, gradually gnawed 
its way between the two, and left a valley, called. 
the Murcian. On either side of it were grassy 
slopes, formed by Nature, to provide seats for a 
huge concourse of spectators. This valley was 
probably the scene of the celebrated rape of the 
Sabine women in the days of Romulus, the first 
mythical tyrant of Rome. Itwas afterwards, byKing 
Tarquinius Priscus, built up with far-stretching 
rows of seats of brickwork, wood, and stone. The 
circus was again and again enlarged and embellished 


| . . . 
after various fires, and'to repair the ravages of time, 
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until the accession of Constantine the Great, so 
that at last it was said to have furnished accommo- 
dation for three hundred and eighty thousand 
spectators. In a German work on the life of 
the Greeks and Romans,* it is said to have been 
twenty-one thousand feet long by four hundred 
feet wide. Any one who has seen the spot will 
perceive that this statement is a misprint, and 
that the length of the site of the circus from 
the modern gasworks to the Via San Gregorio 
could not have been more than a sixth of that dis- 
tance. But it ought to have been much more to 
have accommodated three hundred and eighty 
thousand spectators. he Emperor Caligula had 
a pavilion built for himself on the Palatine, over- 
looking the whole valley, and used to give the 
signal for the commencement of the games from 
this elevated position. ‘These games, as we have 
said, were very varied. In the first place were the 
races of men on foot, of horsemen, and of men 
driving chariots; then there were the combats of 
gladiators with each other, then of gladiators with 
wild beasts, then of wild beasts with each other; 
then a general mélée of men, wild beasts, stags, 
buffaloes, and other animals of the chase, into the 
midst of whom were often driven, to give a livelier 
zest to the brutal entertainment, a number of 
innocent and unarmed Christians. In conse- 
quence of some desperate animals having over- 
leaped the barriers, and threatened the lives of the 
terrified spectators, in the reign of Julius Casar a 
canal was dug, called Euripus, ten feet wide and 
ten feet deep, separating the arena from the seats 
provided for the multitude. The stream already 
mentioned, and which remains to the present day, 
supplied the water for thiscanal. Extending about 
two-thirds along the length of the area was a long 
low platform called the Spina. This did not occupy 
exactly the centre of the course, because when 
chariot races were to take place in it, one might 
presume that the chariots all starting together 
from the goals would gradually scatter as they 
approached the turning-point of the course, and 
instead of returning all abreast, would come up at 
unequal distances, some being in front and some 
behind ; hence that the space need not be so wide 
as that corresponding to it on the other side of 
the Spina. The Spixa itself was adorned with 
porphyry and granite obelisks from Heliopolis, 
Memphis, and other cities of Egypt, with triumphal 
columns, and with statues of illustrious men. 

The materials for the foregoing description have 
been obtained partly from personal observation, and 
partly from various works on Roman antiquities; 
it is by no means intended to be exhaustive. In 
fact, a volume might be written to reconcile the 


*“The Life of the Greeks and Romans, described from 
Antique Monuments.” By E. Guhl and W. Koner. Translated 
from the third German edition by F. Hueffer. 





varied admeasurements of the length and breadth of 
the exterior walls and porticoes of the Circus Maxi- 
mus. It is stated by some that the huge wooden 
platforms, which were erected above and behind 
the rows of brick and stone seats, did not rest upon 
the sloping side of the hill, but upon a portico of 
brick and marble which had shops in it, and rooms 
over them, access to which was obtained through a 
lane between the hill and the circus itself, and 
through which there were passages and staircases 
leading to the seats. Without entering into further 
details as to the shape and dimensions of the edifice, 
or the fires and other accidents that happened toit, 
let us watch the apostle taking his seat among the 
spectators, or gazing upon the scene from what may 
be called the imperial box or pavilion, crowded with 
the members and friends of the court. From the 
constant use which he makes of the various games 
of the circus and amphitheatre, drawing from 
them pointed and picturesque iliustrations of the 
various arguments or admonitions contained in his 
epistles, it may be presumed that he must have 
often seen them with his own eyes, either at Rome 
itself, or some of the great cities where from time 
to time he sojourned, preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. It has been doubted by com- 
petent theologians whether he wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Surely a presumption may be 
drawn in favour of his authorship, from the use he 
makes of the games of the circus in appealing to 
the Jewish Christians of his own time. ‘Take, for 
instance, the wonderful catalogue he gives of the 
Old Testament worthies “who through faith sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, and stopped the mouths of lions.” Then 
he adds, as the summary of the argument, as 
though he were writing it in the midst of the 
Circus Maximus, amidst the splendours of the 
Imperial presence—“ Wherefore, seeing we also 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which does so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race which is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus the Author [or, as the margin reads, the 
Beginner] and the Finisher of our faith, who for the 
joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” Among the most 
ancient and universal of gymnastic exercises, com- 
mon to the Greeks and Romans, was the foot-race. 
At the Olympic games it was for a long time the 
only athletic exercise; and the Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games, which were modelled after them, 
generally began with the foot-race.* The length of 
the course varied with the age and strength of the 
competitors, and they generally ran without any 
clothing. Months beforehand, in preparing for the 
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competition, the runners had to lay aside every- 
thing that would interfere with their swiftness and 
endurance in the race, and every kind of voluptuous 
gratification. They were enjoined to practise 
temperance, self-denial, and sobriety. Like the 
competitors in the Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race on the London Thames, they followed strict 
rules as to the nature and quantity of their food 
and exercise. The applause of the presiding em- 
peror or chief magistrate, lavished on him who ran 
faster and longer than any other competitor, was 
deemed a greater honour than any other which the 
young man could obtain. His brow was wreathed 
with parsley or laurel, his praises were sung by 
distinguished poets, he was caressed by the most 
beautiful and high-born women of the city, and 
very often his fine athletic form, sculptured in 
marble, adorned the circus which wag the scene of 
his triumph. Inorder to obtain it he had to“ run 
with patience,” he had bravely to stand up against 
the tendency to fatigue, he had, to use a common 
expression among wrestlers and runners, to employ 
all the staying power that he possessed, and some- 
times expired just as he reached the goal, and 
heard the shouts of the applauding spectators. 
Thousands watched his career, stretching their 
necks, breathless, one row over another, that he 
might never escape from their sight. When a 
special competition was to take place, the galleries 
were filled before the dawn; the uproar and ex- 
citement were tremendous. It might be imagined 
that the Eternal City would be overwhelmed, and 
the Roman empire pass away like a dream, if 
this or that favourite won or lost. Thus he was 
“compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses.” 
Often literally a cloud, for the sweat and dust of a 
great throng in the south of Europe is such as 
almost to darken the sun. Such is the impressive 
metaphor by which the imaginative apostle stimu- 
lates the Hebrew Christians to continue loving and 
persevering disciples of their adorable Saviour to 
the end of their lives, when in due course of events 
they would receive an amaranthine crown, presen- 
ted by Him who is the only ruler among princes, 
the King of Kings, and the Lord of Lords. 

It used to be said of Aristotle, the celebrated 
Greek philosopher, that he lived near to a cobbler’s 
stall, because he so often refers to shoe-making and 
leather in playful illustration of his arguments. 
In like manner, it may be presumed that St. Paul 
lived among soldiers. He frequently alludes to 
military armour. For instance, in the Epistle to 
the Romans, Christians are admonished to put on 
the armour of light; this panoply, in the Second 
Rpistle to the Corinthians, he terms the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left, 
referring to the sword and the shield, instruments 
of offensive and defensive armour. In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians he furnishes us with particulars 





concerning this armour, “Stand therefore,” says 
he, “ having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of righteousness; and 
your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God.” Here are mentioned the principal 
pieces of armour which the Roman soldier wore, 
and as, a little lower down, the apostle speaks of 
himself as an ambassador in bonds. or, as the 
words may be translated, bound with a chain, we 
may presume that he wrote the Epistle at Rome 
when he was actually fastened to a Roman soldier. 
But while the metaphorical language of the 
apostle may refer to the armour of the soldier 
proper, much of it is equally applicable to the arms 
and discipline of the gladiator. When he speaks 
of keeping his body under, may he not refer to the 
peculiar diet of these sanguinary men, which was 
called sagina, and chosen witha view to strengthen 
the muscles? The helmets which have been found 
at Pompeii and the neighbourhood, and are now 
preserved in the National Museum at Naples, are 
elaborately embossed with massive crests and 
delicate sculptures, while a broad brim serves to 
protect the neck and forehead of the wearer.* 

The shield used by the gladiators was square, 
oval, or circular; the art of design was lavishly 
employed in its decoration. Their legs were pro- 
tected by various methods: sometimes by straps 
round the thighs, sometimes by leather gaiters, 
with splinters of wood enclosed, not unlike those 
now used in the English cricket-field. They fought 
their antagonist with lances and daggers, and the 
sword of the Roman soldier. Without attempting 
to distinguish all the varieties of their accoutre- 
ments, one cannot but think that the apostle must 
have had some of them in his mind when he was 
writing his Epistles. “I therefore so run,” says 
he, “not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air.” The apostle’s words, taken 
literally, mean, “So I box, so I strike with my 
fists, not as one that beateth the air.” It was part 
of the training of a gladiator to be taught to strike 
out blows into the air, as against an imaginary 
antagonist. Or, as some think, there may bea refer- 
ence to the gladiators fighting their own shadows, 
for practice. This was done to strengthen the 
muscles; but, of course, it was nothing to com- 
pare with the serious fighting of the arena. Tak- 
ing the words in a more general sense, they may 
refer to one of the gladiatorial tricks of fence, 


* See Guhl and Koner’s “ Life of the Greeks and Romans,” a 
volume already referred to, and Montfaucon’s ‘ Antiquities.” 
The writer has had several opportunities of personally observing 
this armour himself in the Publie Museum at Naples, formerly 
called the Museo Borbonico. 
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which was to dart lineal aside iin the antago- 
nist was dealing a blow with his loaded fist, or 
with a heavy weapon, and before he could change 
the direction of the stroke, or recover his position, 
to aim at him a deadly blow in return, so that the | 
discomfited attack was literally a beating of the 
air. In his Second Epistle to St. Timothy, written 
from a prison, St. Paul says, “I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand; I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which | 


A BRIDAL 


(2Y~ 
MY J HAT is the bridal, but hopes and fears, 
NV V/ Blessings and prayers, laughter and tears, 
ws Dreams of the future, thoughts of the past, 
Exquisite bliss by a shade o’ercast ? 


The glad morn comes, and the sun shines bright 
On the ancient fane with ivy dight, 

While with lightsome feet, and smiles of glee, 
Assemble the bridal company. 


The poor look happy, the rich are gay, 

There is feasting and mirth for all to-day ; 
And prayers ascend from a gathering throng, 
As the bride and her maidens move along. 


Like the’ soft bud of a white moss-rose 

Veiled in the green that around it grows, 
Whose leaves are sprinkled with summer rain, 
Is she who enters yon sacred fane. 


THE QUIVER. 





' the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at 
| that day: and not to me only, but unto all them 


aiso that love his appearing ’’—showing that his 
mind was full of the races and combats of the 
arena, even in age, and amidst the peril of his life, 
The meaning of St. Paul’s words, “If after the 
manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephe- 


sus,” evidently is that he had been thrown bodily 


| into the midst of a gladiatorial combat between 
' men and wild beasts. 
| hirelings, sometimes captives or criminals, or, after 
| the reign of Nero, unarmed, defenceless Christians. 


Sometimes these men were 


SCENE. 


The sorrowing glance of her father dear 
Moistens her eye with an unshed tear ; 
But her lover will prize her none the less 
For this dew on their morning’s happiness. 


And sisters follow, who strive in vain 

To rouse the pleasure and lull the pain; 

For have they not stemmed with her side by side 
The silvery current of life’s spring-tide ? 


But hark to the bells that merrily ring 
From the old church tower, and gaily bring 
Wishes from far on their joyous peal, 

For a life of blessing, and love, and weal ! 


Look to the people that gather round, 

As richly with flowers they strew the ground ; 
And fortk from the porch, with step of pride, 
The bridegroom leads her a blushing bride ! 





THE PEN 








BY ANNE BLALE, 
fy \ CHAPTER XLVII. 
} A LONELY JOURNEY. 


> /OWARDS the end of dreary 
¥ November a chaise and 
pair drove quickly through 
the hamlet of Craigavon, 
and vanished down the 
road to the castle. The 
inhabitants speculated, 
but as the shutters of the 
chaise were closed, they could not dis- 
cover what was to be its use. It passed 
through the great gates, and drew up 
at the principal entrance of the castle. 
Almost immediately after a servant 
brought out some luggage, and placed 
it noiselessly on the chaise. There was a strange 
stillness within and about the castle, and no one was 
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| visible except the aforesaid domestic, who disap- 


peared as soon as he had completed his task. He 
was succeeded by Lady Mona, who entered the great 


hall, glancing from side to side. She retreated in 
turn, satisfied, apparently, that there were no 
spectators. In a few moments she reappeared, 


accompanied by the earl, who was leaning on her 
arm. 

His lordship tottered as he walked, and held his 
head down. He appeared so much broken down that 
such servants as contrived to get sight of him declared 
they would not have known him. He neither spoke 
during his passage through the castle nor after he 
had entered the chaise, but, pressing his daughter’s 
hand, allowed her to close the shuttered door. When 
this was done his valet came from behind the castle, 
and mounted the box. The chaise drove off; and 
thus the Lord of Craigavon quitted his castle so 
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silently and secretly, that his dependents scarcely | 
were aware of his departure, 

Lady Mona stood alone under the doorway, to 
watch the carriage, then silently stole through the 
gloomy halls and passages, until she reached her 
own apartments. Here she sat long in lonely medi- 
tation. Although she had been much with her father 
since their reconciliation, he had spoken little to her. 
When she had asked permission to be his companion, 
he had assented, with the proviso that no one else 
should approach him. Knowing his taciturn nature, | 
she was not surprised at his silence; but she could 
not understand his state. He had continued to read 
the Bible, but had alternated his reading by writing 
letters. These had been principally to Sir George 
Walpole and to his lawyers in town and country. 
All that Lady Mona knew concerning them was that, 
on the receipt of the last Sir George had started for 
town. 

Two days before his own departure Lord Craigavon 


| 
had told his daughter that he intended to go to | 
Scotland for a time, and had begged her to remain | 
at the castle until the return of Sir George Walpole. | 

As Lady Mona sat alone in the window where her | 
mother used to sit at her embroidery, she felt strangely | 
uncertain concerning the future. The castle and its 
dependencies must be hers eventually, but why had her 
father left it? and why was she to quit it? Sheknew 
that he had lost his chief interest in life with his 
son; still he had been almost as much engrossed | 
in his wealth. ‘The more she thought the more con- 
fused she became, and at last she grew so depressed 
that she summoned Morris, just then her only re- 
source. Morris could always find a reason for every- 
thing, and said it was her belief that his lordship 
was only gone away for a time, to save expense, 
and to be quiet; and that he would come back and 
make as much of Lady Mona as he had done of Lord 
Penruddock. 

“But for that Daisy Pennant I don’t believe his 
lordship would have been drowned at all,” she said. 
“He came back unforeseen just to see her.” 

“Tt is all so strange that I cannot understand | 
it,” replied Lady Mona; “but Daisy has been the | 
means of reconciling me to the earl, and it is my 
intention to repay her. You remember her locket? 
It must be returned to her. I am sorry that 1 
asked you to unfasten it; but it was only childish 
curiosity, and I did not mean to steal it.” 

“Dear me, no! The child lost it, and I picked it | 
up,” said Morris. ‘There was such a fuss about 
my Lord Penruddock and Caradoc Pennant, and his 
lordship’s going to school, that I declare to goodness 
I forgot all about it, till—you remember, my lady— 
till it was too late to send it back.” 

Lady Mona did remember, and a flush of shame 
overspread her face. She had even a dim recollection 
that she wanted the locket, and that to please her, 
Morris had manipulated it until she had discovered | 


| to express nor believe this. 


THE QUIVER. 


However, she neither dared 
She knew that Morris 
had impressed upon her the fact that all waifs and 
strays were the earl’s, and that, consequently, the 
locket was his, and by inheritance hers; she also 
knew that the passion of avarice had been born with 
her, as with her father. But late events had awakened 





the secret of the clasp. 


: ‘ 
; dormant conscience, and Daisy’s tears had somehow 


helped to arouse it. 

“T dare say you know where the locket is, Morris,” 
said Lady Mona; “ bring it to me.” 

“Indeed, my lady, I’m not sure,” replied Morris, 
frightened. ‘ Suppose they should suspect me, and 


| your ladyship knows I only picked it up, and then, 
| as was natural in a child, your ladyship wanted to 
. keep it a little while, and so 


” 





“You shall not be implicated; only find it.” 
“T’m thinking that your ladyship carried it away 
when you left for London, and I’m not responsible 


| for that period of your ladyship’s jewellery.” 


Lady Mona was herself uncertain on this point. 
“We will search for it, then, Morris,” she said. 


Ue We have the castle to ourselves; and if we find 
| it, Daisy and her friends will believe that it has 


turned up in some of the earl’s hiding-places. I hope 


| Sir George Walpole will return soon, for I should die 


if I were to remain here long alone: and the earl 
requests that no one but he shall be admitted.” 

It was not long before Sir George did return, but 
Lady Mona found no consolation in him. 

“The fact is, Lady Mona,” he said, sympatheti- 
cally, but firmly, “ There is a secret between the 
earl and me which is so important that if I have to 
keep it long I shall go crazed. His lordship will 


, not let me tell it until you are returned to your 
| husband, 


Do you like this place, Lady Mona ?”’ 

“T hate it, and shouldn’t care if I never saw it 
again. If you see Miss Manent, will you wish her 
good-bye for me; and Daisy Pennant. 
you will do me a favour, Sir George ? ” 

« Anything in my power,” replied that gentle- 
man. 

Lady Mona left the room, but soon returned. 

“Will you kindly undertake to place this in the 


By the way, 


| hands of Daisy Pennant yourself?” said her lady- 
| ship, giving Sir George a small, neatly-folded, well- 


sealed packet. ‘Tell her it was found the other 
day, and I remembered that she lost it here.” 


7 
one 


| flushed as she spoke. 


“You may depend on me, Lady Mona,” said Sir 
George; but Iam told that beautiful girl is not 2 
Pennant.” 

“No. I believe she was saved from some wreck, 
years ago, by Dr. Pennant and his Newfoundland 
dog. My mother always said she belonged to superior 
people, because she spoke such good English. She 
came to see us occasionally, which accounts for her 
manners,” 

“The Pennants are all very well mannered,” 
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remarked Sir George, bluntly. 


friend Adam Perceval helped to educate her.” 


« Ah, poor Penruddock used to say that Mr. Ap | 


Adam was a gentleman,” said Lady Mona, carelessly, 
and turned the conversation. 

Lady Mona left Craigavon very differently from 
the earl. Imperials and boxes were piled on the 
carriage, and no available space was unfilled. She 
told Sir George, frankly, that she was taking with 
her such of her own possessions as she had left 
behind when she went to London. 

“T will write and tell you all,” said Sir George, 
who was singularly embarrassed when taking leave. 

“T dare say I shall soon be back again with the 
earl, and, I hope, Captain Everard,” she replied. 

All the servants stood about the court, some pre- 
pared to accompany her ladyship, others packing the 
carriage, a few idle. Morris was in travelling trim, 
having resumed her old position as maid. There 
had been no regrets when the earl took his silent 
departure; there were none when Lady Mona made her 
more maguificent exodus. As she bowed graciously to 
one and another, and shook hands with Sir George, 
her manner was rather cold and haughty than de- 
pressed or anxious, Still, as the carriage and four 


“ Besides, my old | 





drove off, she looked at the grand and gloomy pile ! 
she was leaving with a pride that such ancestral 
residences usually inspire, and the words, “I hope | 
we shall soon return.” 

As she passed under the great arched portcullis, 
and drove swiftly up the castle road, the Novem- 
ber winds and the sea waves made moan together, 
while the discoloured trees and browning hills looked 
sorrowfully down, as they had done when the earl 
departed. As she passed a gate leading to Bryn- 
hafod, she saw Daisy standing near it. She uttered 
an imperative “Stop!” and beckoned to her. 

“Good-bye, Daisy. Were you watching for me?” 
she said. 

“Yes, my lady. 
replied Daisy. 

They shook hands warmly. 

“Drive on,” cried Lady Mona as she strained 
out of the carriage to see the last of Daisy, who 
stood watching at the farm gate. 


Good-bye, and God bless you !” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
TWO FATHERS, 

THE nine days’ wonder at the earl and Lady Mona’s 
departure was succeeded by another. It was publicly 
announced that the Earl of Craigavon had sold his 
Welsh property, and that Sir George Walpole was its 
purchaser. Sir George was actually in possession 
before any one but himself, the earl, and the lawyers 
were made acquainted with the fact, and he alone 
knew anything of the circumstances that led to it. 

In reply to his letter of inquiry concerning the 





lease of Brynhafod, the earl had written to say that 


he intended to sell the castle and its dependencies, 
and to quit Wales. It was apparent to Sir George 
that his lordship could no longer endure a place 
where his only son had been drowned; and, knowing 
the man, he was convinced that he would not change 
his purpose. He was himself quick, nay, almost 
hasty, of resolve, and a few hours’ consideration 
sufficed to induce him to inquire concerning tie pur- 
chase of the estates. He liked what he had seen 
of Wales and her people, and he believed that he 
might secure that peace at Craigavon that he had 
lost in India. He also thought that he might spend 
his large fortune usefully among a poor peasantry, 
and inaugurate a better system of things for the 
seafarers. 

The earl’s morbid dread of publicity caused him 
to fallin with Sir George’s views, and a brisk cor- 
respondence ensued, Sir George was empowered 
to treat with the earl’s lawyers both in town and 
country ; but was to name the subject to no one else 
until the transfer of the property was completed, 
and the earl and his daughter had left the castle. 
Thus, when Sir George and Adam Perceval went to 
London, the former was engaged in law, the latter in 
literature; and while the one completed arrangements 
for the purchase of a large estate, the other made 
his for the publication of his great work. Sir George 
also went to Scotland, at the earl’s request, to prepare 
for his reception at a shooting-box he owned in that 
country, and met Captain Everard in London to 
inform him that he was to take possession of the 
town-house, in order to receive Lady Mona there. 

The earl’s secretive nature manifested itself even 
in his despair, for nothing evolved during these 
transactions that could throw further light on his 
plans. When Sir George returned to the castle he 
did not know that his lordship had already left it, 
and that he had ordered Lady Mona’s departure. 

When both were actually gone, Sir George found 
himself in possession of an extensive, if not a rich, 


| estate, and suddenly invested with respcnsibilities 


graver than he had imagined. 

He felt restless until he took them on himself, and 
scarcely allowed the astonishing news to circulate 
before he began to reflect on what he had to do. His 
mind naturally turned to Brynhafod, and he resolved 
that his first act and deed should be to set the 
Pennants at ease concerning the lease. 

They had heard with astonishment and pleasure, 
though not unmixed with regrets for the melancholy 
earl, of the change of landlords. Daisy, especially, 


was much delighted and much troubled. While 


| rejoicing that Sir George was to be chief, she could 


not help sorrowing for the deposed lord. When dis- 
pensing Sir George’s bounties, she had seen the 
shuttered chaise drive past, and her heart sank when 
she heard that it contained one who would be hence- 
forth as dead to her. She also speculated whether 
Sir George Walpole, as lord of the manor, would bs 
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as kind and condescending as the honoured guest of 
the farm. 

One evening early in December the Pennants were 
seated round the ehimney-corner taiking over these 
changes. Caradoc and Adam Perceval were both 
there, and the family party was complete. Daisy 
had just been saying that she wished Sir George 
would come and see them, when that gentleman 
appeared in their midst. He had entered gently, 
and his hand was on Daisy’s shoulder almost before 
she knew he was in the room. When he had shaken 
hands with all the party, he sat down by Daisy, 
opposite the log fire, in a place vacated by Caradoc. 

“T could not rest,” he said, “until I came to ask 
you to remain here, Mr. Pennant. I scarcely under- 
stand my position as yet; but I hope the change 
made by the earl will not induce you to change.” 

Sir George addressed old Mr. Pennant, and Carad 
translated. ‘ We shall be thankful to continue your 
tenants, Sit George, was the old man’s reply, and we 
will strive to do our best for you and the land.” 

“Then that is settled,” said Sir George. “We 
will get a lease for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, by which time you or your successors may 
have come to your own again.” 

An expressive silence succeeded these words, during 
which Mrs, Pennant’s smooth face was wet with tears, 
and Daisy’s fair head bent to conceal her emotion. 

“TI thank the Lord, and you, sir, that I shall be 
permitted to end my days where I began them, and 
I pray that my children may never disgrace their 
name or your property,” said the patriarch, at length, 
with emotion. 

Then Sir George broke another temporary silence. 
“Lady Mona has given me a little commission for 
you, Daisy. She requested me to deliver this to you 
myself.” 

He took from his waistcoat pocket the packet Lady 
Mona had entrusted to his care, and placed it in 
Daisy’s hand. 

“T was to tell you,” he continued, “that you lost 
it at the castle, and it was found the other day.” 

“Open it, Daisy,” said several voices at once, as 
all leant forward in eager expectancy. 

She broke the seals, and opening a small paper 
box, saw the long-lost locket and chain. She held 
it up in the firelight, saying, ‘Has Lady Mona sent 
me so handsome a present?” 

“It is your own locket, Daisy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pennant, roused into animation, and rising. 

“That it certainly is, for I remember it,” said 
Caradoe, rising also. 

There was quite a hubbub round Daisy, as she sat 
looking at the costly ornament. 

“How strange that it should be found after so 
many years, and how beautiful it is!” she said. 
“My name is quite clear in the brilliants.” 

“Will you let me look at it?” asked Sir George 
Walpole, who had been listening, 








Daisy placed the locket and chain in his hand, 
and he examined them carefully in the firelight. 

“ How did she come by this?” he asked, glancing 
at Caradoc. 

“It was round her neck when she was saved from 
the wreck,” he replied. 

“When Carad and Gwylfa saved me, and brought 
me here,” said Daisy, turning to Sir George. 

The old dog, who was asleep on the hearth, got 
up, and put his paw on Daisy’s lap. 

“Are you quite sure that it is the same locket?” 
asked Sir George, in a strange, husky voice. 

“It can be no other,” replied Caradoc; “it was 
never off her neck until the day I took her first to 
the castle, with Lady Mona’s maid, Morris, but we 
have never seen it since.” 

“How old was she? how was she wrecked? what 
was the ship?” asked Sir George, with agitation, 
still looking at the locket. 

“We thought her about three or four,” returned 
Caradoc; “the wreck was at Ton Bay, and every 
soul besides perished. We were all on the spot 
to try and save life, but nothing came on shore 
except Daisy, brought in by Gwylfa.” 

“And my doll, Carad,” put in Daisy. 

“And the black figure-head of the ship, which I 
rescued, and which is still at the vicarage,” said 
Adam Perceval. 

“Merciful Father, can it be!” exclaimed Sir 
George, clasping his hands, and letting fall the 
locket. 

All eyes were turned upon him. He looked so 
pale that Daisy, seated next to him, was frightened. 
She laid her hand on his with the exclamation, ‘ Oh, 
sir! what is the matter?” 

He clasped the hand tightly, but he could not 
answer. They were all alarmed for him; and his 
friend Adam entreated him to tell them what it 
meant, 

“One moment,” said Sir George, recovering him- 
self, ‘If what you say be true—if this chain was 
clasped round her neck—if But tell me what she 
said when you saved her!” 

“She pointed to the hair in the locket as to her 
parents,” cried Caradoc, suspecting he scarcely knew 
what from Sir George’s agitation. “She said her 
father was far away over the sea, and her mother 
and her ayah were gone on in the ship. She spoke 
much in a tongue which the Master said was Hindos- 
tanee. She talked of soldiers, and seemed accustomed 
to strange scenes.” 

“She could read and repeat hymus, and was docile 
from the first,” interrupted the Master. 

Sir George continued to hold Daisy’s hand as in a 
vice, while he listened, and Daisy glanced from one 
to another in astonishment. At last Sir George 
Walpole turned upon her a look she never forgot, 
and said, as calmly as he could, as though not to 
take her by surprise, “Daisy, my darling, God has 
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brought it to pass. Nothing is too wonderful for 
Him. Iam your father!” 

Then he took her in his arms and kissed her. 

Daisy trembled as he held her, understanding 
nothing. 

“Say it again! 
whispered. 

“That your mother and I hung that locket round 
yourneck. That she was ill, and took you with her 
to England. That I never saw or heard of her, or 
you, or the ayah again, but that you are miracu- 
lously restored to me, and are my own child.” 

Yes, Daisy Pennant was Daisy Walpole. In the 
mysterious ways of Providence Sir George had 
brought his own child the only remaining memorial 
of her early life, and the only thing left to her that 
could have enabled him to recognise her. A few 
minutes had sufficed to draw back the veil of years, 
and to prove to him that the young girl who had 
attracted him from the first was his daughter. 

“Thy ways are past finding out!” ejaculated old 
Farmer Pennant, when he understood what had 
passed before him, 

Mrs. Pennant picked up the locket, and went softly 
behind Daisy, to clasp it round her neck. 

“ You are our child all the same,” she whispered, 
as she pressed her motherly lips on her foster- 
daughter’s cheek. 

Daisy leaned her head against her, and burst into 
tears. She could not realise what had happened, or 
that she was other than she had seemed to be. 

By degrees, however, as she and Sir George grew 
calm, they disentangled the strange web of events ; 
and knew that they were in very deed father and 
daughter. Every one present had something to say 
of the shipwreck and subsequent communications of 
the rescued child. Sir George received every possible 
detail, from the moment when Gwylfa laid Daisy at 


What does it all mean?” she 
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Chapters to be read— Exodus z., wi., vii. (parts of). 
Dy QLNTRODUCTION. (Read Exodus x. 21—29.) 
'D What was the ninth plague? Darkness, 
‘ou (2 in the middle of which Pharaoh relented ; 
2 would let them go, but flocks and herds 
QS must stop, to make up for his own losses. 
This, the first time relented before plague removed, 
shows how terrible must have been the darkness, 
Wicked men always afraid of dark. Does Moses 
accept the offer? For what are the cattle wanted? 
So Pharaoh’s heart hardened again. What threat 
does he utter? Never did see Moses again, for before 
they could meet at the Red Sea he was drowned. 
Now comes the last, and worst of all. 
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Caradoc’s feet, until the time when he first saw her 
at the early Christmas service; and as the old dog, 
on hearing his name often repeated, went from one 
to another, the grateful father laid his hand on his 
great shaggy head and blessed him. His gratitude 
to Caradoc and the others was too deep for words, 
but he blessed them also in his heart. 

In return for the minute history told to him, 
he gave a slight sketch of his brief married life. 
Glancing at Adam Perceval, he said that he had been 
united somewhat hastily to Daisy’s mother the day 
before they were to set sail for India. She had been 
delicate then, and the climate of her new home did 
It was at last decided that she 
should return to England, and take her child with her. 
Daisy was then three years old, and Sir George knew 
that many years must elapse before he could again 
see his wife and daughter. Shortly before they left 
him he bought the locket and chain which had been 
instrumental in the late recognition, caused the word 
“Daisy ” to be engraven amongst the diamonds—the 
child’s name being Marguerite—and had his own and 
his wife’s hair placed within. The trick of the clasp 
was known only to his wife and Daisy’s black nurse, 
who accompanied them on their ill-fated voyage. 

The Cleopatra sailed when Sir George was engaged 
in active service ; and about the time that he should 
have received letters from his wife he learnt that the 
vessel was reported lost. The rest we already know. 

Daisy was much overcome by this brief sketch of 
her mother’s sad story, told by Sir George in broken 
sentences. She could not realise her position; and 
while claimed and embraced by Sir George as his 
daughter, she held out her disengaged hand to David 
Pennant, and, looking from one to another of her 
friends, between tears and smiles, she said, “I am 
indeed fortunate, for I have now two fathers.” 

(To be concluded.) 


not agree with her. 


AND HOME. 


THE Last Two PLAGUES. 


SCHOOL 
No. 12. 


I. Tue Warninc. (Read xi. 1—8.) Here is a 
message from God, first to the Israelites. What 
are they to borrow, i.e, ask for? Why would the 
Egyptians be ready to give them? Would do any- 
thing to get rid of them. See, too, the honour in 
which Moses is held (ver. 3). Then there is a mes- 
sage to Pharaoh. The plague of darkness still lasts, 
and Moses utters the last solemn warning. What 
was to happen? at what hour? Even the exact time 
given ; the cry of lamentation foretold, and the safety 
of the Israelites. 

II. Tue Dratu 
xii. 29—31.) 
had given the message. 


OF THE Frrst-BoRN. (Read 


Picture the Egyptians after Moses 
He had gone out from 
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Pharaoh, in great anger at his wickedness (xi. 8); 
the people watch him; the servant’s question, “What 
message has he brought this time?” The news 
spreads: “ All the first-born to die to-night at mid- 
night.” Picture the king sitting up with his son—-all 
the parents watching anxiously—no thought of sleep 
that night! 
from house to house; the sudden stroke ; the sudden 
corpses. What an awful night! At last Pharaoh 
is subdued; he will consent to everything: let them 
all go; take everything they want. The people 
urge it too, lest they should all be smitten. But 
what strange request did Pharaoh make? (xii. 32.) 
Not said whether Moses did bless him, but probably 
said a short prayer. 

III. Tue Passover. (Read xii, 21—28.) But 
what are the Israelites doing ali this time? Had 
been told to take a lamb; of what kind? Can pic- 





At last—the sudden cry, caught up | 





the cry is heard from every house ; but they are safe. 
What joy! and the message come, too, at last, that 
they are to start for Canaan! What has brought their 
safety? Because believed God’s Word, and did what 
God appointed: sprinkled the blood; used the means: 
and were “passed over” by the destroying angel, 

IV. Tue Lessons. (1) God’s plan of salvation, 
What blood is it which saves all? Without shedding 
of blood is no forgiveness (Heb. ix. 22). ) 
Christ like this Passover lamb? Without blemish 
(1 Peter i. 19), i.e., without sin. Killed in the even- 
ing, on the cross of Calvary (Mark xv. 34—37). His 


How was 


| blood sufficient to cleanse from all sin, and keep 


the sinner safe from punishment (1 John i. 7). (2), 
What man has todo. What alone made the Israelites 
safe? So this blood must be applied (1 Pet. i. 2) to 


| the heart and conscience (Heb. x. 22), or cannot be 


| saved, 


ture the father of each family going out, carefully | 


choosing the best lamb or goat, leading it home, 
fastening it up till the evening; then, the family 
all assembled, what does he do? Picture the scene 
—The lamb slain; its cries; the blood caught in a 
basin; the bunch of hyssop dipped in; the father 
leaving the family, and going outside, striking the 
blood against the lintel and two side-posts, then 
returning. How safe they would all feel ! 

What do they do next? Large fire lighted; lamb 
roasted. Meanwhile, what do they do? 
goods in readiness for a start. 


Pack up all 
What a busy day! 


But what was done with the flesh? So must 
we, by faith, feed on Christ, if would have souls 


| nourished for journey of life through wilderness of 


| world (John vi, 53—56). 


, reckless. 


/ cannot touch them. 


(3) The certainty of punish- 
Pharaoh evidently thought he might go on 
with impunity. 


ment. 
God’s judgment delayed, made him 
But it came at last. So will God’s word 
be always fulfilled. The wicked shall be turned into 
hell, (4) The safety of the righteous, God's people safe, 
because He preserves them—the destroying angel 
Let each ask—Am I God's 


| friend, or His enemy? of His people who believe 


Now the feast is ready. What herbs are to be eaten? | 


and what kind of bread? See the family gathered 
round the table for the last meal; how are they 
dressed? Loins girded up, ready te move in haste, 
staff in hand, shoes on, ready for a journey. Now 
they all stand up; the lamb is carved; and the 
family partake of the meal. None is allowed to be 
left till the morning. And then they wait patiently ; 


no going to bed for them either. Midnight comes; 


THE FORBIDDEN 
BY THE HON. 
CHAPTER II. 
RUC CTOw. HILE she stood thus angrily dwell- | 


ing upon her mother’s words there 
was a slight rustling or movement 
among the bushes which grew be- 
side the cottage, and turning quickly 





round, she saw Barbara Mason’s face gazing anxiously 
through an opening in the branches, which she held 
apart with her hand, ready to let them close again 
should any one come out of the cottage, or otherwise 
seck to interfere with her. 

Anna felt half annoyed and half amazed at the 
expression of caution and fear depicted on her 
friend’s face, and turning round, she said, quickly, 
“Well, you silly! what are you standing there for, 





and obey, or of His enemies who despise His Word ? 


Questions to be answered, 

1. What was the ninth plague, and how long did 
it last ? 

2. Describe Moses’ last interview with Pharaoh. 

3. What was the last plague? Whom did ‘it affect ? 

4, How were the Israelites saved ? 

5. Show how the Passover is a type of Christ. 

6. Name any lessons taught us. 


FAIRING. 
MRS. GREENE. 

gaping like an owl in an ivy-bush? There is no 
one to hinder your coming down the path if you 
like, unless indeed you are afraid of me or of my 
shadow.” 

“Where is your mother ? 
IT heard her barging at you about the fair a 


I thought she was in the 
house. 
few minutes ago, and saying as how I ought to be at 
the singing-class, so I just hid in the laurels lest she 
should take it into her head to look for me, and I 
have been lying there all in a heap ever since, till 
my hat was getting so bruised I thought I would 
venture out at all risks, and see what you had a 
mind to do.” 

“Mother says I am to go and hunt after father 
until I find him; and goodness only knows when 
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and where that may be, for if he’s not at the mill 
he may be away down at the far forge, and it’s 
a good four miles from here to the mill, let alone 
having to go any further.” 

“And what about the fair?” asked Barbara, 
taking off her hat, and smoothing its crumpled 
ribbons ; “ surely you are not going to give up the 
fun of going there with me, and all the spree we were 
talking of having together! 


your father’s place!” 

“But mother says I am not to go through the 
town, that I must walk by the fields, and no other 
way,” and Anastatia’s lips began to quiver afresh, 
and the tears to fall on her holland pinafore. 


“ And why aint you to go by the town? Aint it a | 


deal safer, and less lonely-like than long turnip 
fields and dark paths through the woods? If I was 
you I would no more go that way by myself than I 
would walk through the churchyard at dead of 
night.” 

“But what is the use of saying such things to me, 
Barbara! I tell you mother says I must doit. She 
would not have me go to the fair, no, not for nothing 
in the world; and she said as how I had no notion 
of the danger and harm of such places, and that I 


should not be a bit safer with you, for that you were | 
quite as ignorant of the mischief might happen to us , 


as I was myself.” 
“Danger and mischief, fiddlesticks! 


” 


bara, with supreme contempt. ‘One would thiuk we 
were chickens just out of the shell to hear her speak | 
I tell you what, Anna, if one , 


after such a fashion. 
talks of danger, there was a fellow in the wood as I 
came through it this morning as would have taken 
the very breath out of your body with fear.” 

“It is very unkind of you to try and frighten 
me so, when—when—when you know I must do what 
I'm bid,” sobbed Anastatia, piteously. 

* And why need you, that’s what I want to know! 
Who’s to be a bit wiser which way you go? And 
even if they were, aint you old enough to walk on 
whatever road you have the most fancy to take? I 
tell you what, if I bent my head like you to every 


whim and fancy they have at home, it’s little peace we | 


should have in the house. No, no! they go their 
way and I go mine, and so we don’t cross each other’s 
paths. Come, that’s a good girl!” she cried, sud- 
denly changing her voice to a more coaxing tone, 
“put on your hat quick, that’s a dear, and we shall 
see the fair like the man in the song, and all that’s 
there, and you'll be safe to catch your father at the 
mill, that much I promise you;” and Barbara, 
catching Anna by the dress, sought to draw her into 
the inner room. 

“TI cannot; I must go by the fields. Mother 
would be so vexed, and she’s so troubled already ; 
don’t ask me to do it, Barbara.” 

“ Why, what has your mother to trouble her,” asked 


Why, you would be a | 
born silly to lose such fun, and it’s all on the road to | 


cried Bar- | 


| Barbara, incredulously ; “ it’s the troubling you that 
| seems to be the chief aim of her life.” 

“Oh don’t say that! It is not true! Mother is 
awfully kind, really; and Bob has been nearly 
drowned, and his arm broken in two places, and ’'m 
to go and tell father all about it; and, oh dear!” she 
cried, raising her tearful eyes to the American clock 
beside the fireplace, ‘‘see how late Iam already! I 
shall never catch father at the mill, and the doctor 
will be gone before he can see him. Why—why— 
| why did I stand talking here and let the time slip 
by! Now mother will be right vexed with me in 
earnest !’? and Anna wrung her hands in despair, 
while she hastily sought round the room for her hat 
, and every-day tippet. 

“Well, good-bye then,” said Barbara, not too 
unkindly, as she noticed her friend’s trouble. “I 
see I can be no more use here, so I had better be off 
Til call in m the evening 


| 


on my own business. 
and hear how Bob is.” 

“You could not go with me, could you, even a 
| piece of the way?” asked Anna, plaintively, “ just 
to see me over the wood.” 

“ Aye, and come back all by myself; that’s a good 
idea. No, no! I have no fancy to be made a hare of 
by that black-bearded ruffian. You see the difference 
is just this: I may go where I like and you mayn’t, 
though if your mother were here this minute I doubt 
; but she’d change her mind, and send you straight off 
through the town, for you’ve as much chance now 
of catching your father at the mill as I have of 
coming to grief at the fair.” 

Anastatia looked hesitatingly at the clock, and 
then at the common straw hat which she held in 
her hand. 

“T could not go into the fair with such an old 
rubbishing concern as this on my head, could I?” 
she asked, doubtfully. 

“No, no, of course not! If you go to the fair you 
must make yourself smart. Put on your new blue- 
and-white gingham dress, and I'll run down to the 
hay field for your Sunday hat. While you were away 
I sewed on the strings, and it looks as gay and fresh 
as a daisy.” 

“Tf I only knew what mother would say!” 

“Say! what can she say when you tell her that 
you only passed through the fair because you found 
you could never catch your father in time at the mill, 
and so, rather than he should be late for the doctor, 
you had to make a short cut through the town ?” 

“I do really think I should miss him if I went 
through the woods,” pleaded Anna, as if speaking to 
Barbara, but really holding parley with her own 
conscience. 

“Of course you would, there can be no doubt 
about the matter at all; and now, do make haste, 
that’s a good girl, and fig yourself out as smart as 
sixpence while I run down to the field for your hat, 
and don’t forget to put your purse in your pocket, 
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for you know we cannot see the shows, and play- 
acting, and things I was telling you of, without 
having a few pence of our own to spend,” and once 


more urging the necessity of haste on her companion, | 


Barbara actually fled down the garden and paddock, 
fearful lest in the short interval which must elapse 
before her return Anna should have wavered in her 
purpose, and the project which she had planned so 
carefully for the day end in disappointment and 
vexation of spirit. 

The town certainly did look far gayer and 
brighter, and far grander in its arrangements, 
than either of the girls had anticipated. 
were rows of tents down each side of the street, 
with gaudy flags streaming from their poles; every 
one was dressed in gala attire, and the shop windows 
had all their most beautiful wares displayed in full 
splendour, to catch the attention and attract the 
taste of the passers-by. 
got well into the town, were crowded with vehicles 
and foot-passengers, and in the wide sweep in front 
of the corn-market there were drawn up nearly a 
score of brightly-painted caravans, with huge flaming 
placards attached to them, on which were printed in 
coloured letters each a foot high, glowing promises 
of the mysteries to be seen inside, and each of which 
might be inspected minutely for the small sum of 
one penny per head. 

Barbara and Anastatia could not but pause a 
moment opposite these flaming placards, and though 
many of the words were quite beyond their powers of 
reading or understanding, they made out enough to 
raise the most cruel wishes in both their hearts, that 
they might be spectators of a drama which promised 
so many and startling scenes, and at so low a price. 

Barbara gazed uneasily at the great clock in the 
church steeple, to see how soon the performance 
would begin, and what chance there would be of her 
friend being able to execute her commission, and yet 
return in time for the opening of the theatre. 

As she raised her head to scan the face of the clock, 
the church bell answered her question by ringing out 
the mid-day peal, and Anastatia, whose thoughts had 
evidently been busy on the same calculation of time 
and possibilities, turned with glowing cheeks to her 
companion, and exclaimed, “ Barbara, I could easily 
do it! if I walk fast through the town until I get 
past the “Three Dragons” and then turn down Myrtle 
Lane, and run the whole way, I could catch father at 
the mill and be back here in time to see it all, 
couldn’t I?” 

“ Aye, if you look sharp I think you could, but you 
must not dally on the way or stop to stare at any- 
thing. 


and secure a good place, and if you leave mea penny I | 
will take your seat also, and keep it for you until 
you come.” 

“Oh, Barbara, I could never walk all through the 


There | 


The roads, even before they | 


I will wait here, so as to be ready to rush in | 


town by myself; please come with me just as far as 
_ the corner of the lane, and then I shall be past the 
worst of the crowd.” 

“ Well, I must say you are a cool hand; you seem 
| to forget that I should have to walk back all the way 
| through the worst of the crowd by myself; and if 

there were any danger—which of course is all non- 
sense and humbug—why should I be less likely to 
come in for it than you? Go, get off with you, you 
silly, and don’t lose any more time, or you will cer- 
| tainly be late for the fun.” 
| Thus admonished, Anastatia had no choice but to 
| push on as fast as she could through the crowd, 
which she soon found was no easy matter, for she 
| was hustled here and jostled there by the ever-moy- 
ing mass of people, who, all intent on their own 
business, took little heed of the girl with flushed face 
and anxions eager eyes, who was trying painfully to 
force her way past them. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

158. It is said “ Self-praise is no recommendation” 
—where do we find the same statement in the 
Bible? 

159. In whose reign is mention made of engines 
being invented for shooting arrows and large stones ? 

160. Mention any occasion where St. Paul was 
supposed to be an Egyptian. 

161. Quote some words which show that the 
Amorites—the inhabitants of part of the land of 
Canaan—were men of great stature. 

162. From some words of St. John the Baptist we 
learn that the Jews were accustomed to winnow their 
corn with a fan. Quote passage. 

163. Who was Mattan ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 384, 
147. Genesis xli. 42, 43. 
148. When Ahasuerus wished to reward Mordecai 
for the services he had rendered to the king (Esther 


vi. 6—12. 

149. “A certain man had two sons; and he came 
| to the first, and said, Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
He answered and said, I will not: but after- 

And he came to the 
And he answered and 
Whether of them 
‘The first’ (Matt. 


yard, 
ward he repented, and went. 
second, and said likewise. 
said, I go, sir: and went not. 
twain did the will of his father ? 
xxi. 28—31). 

150. Lamech, who states that he had slain a man 
—‘and if Cain be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech 
seventy and seven fold” (Gen. iv. 24). 

151. That all the fighting men amongst them 
should go over Jordan, and help their brethren to 
obtain their possessions, before they settled in their 
own (Num, xxxii. 16—23). 
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(Drawn by 


BABY. 


What shall I say or sing of you, 
«<4 Whose grace it is a grievous wrong 
To speak or praise in any song? 
551 


& ROGUISH eyes, and sweet, and blue, 





. E. Epwarps.) 


I kiss you, and I find you sweet 
From curly head to rosy feet, 

And all that you can crow with glee 
Is worth a world of books to me. 
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And precious in His sight, and dear 
To Christ are all His children here ; 
And held in trust, and treasure lent, 
They bring us joy from Jesus sent. 


THE QUIVER. 


And when the lisping prayer is said, 


Whose eyes beyond the starry space 
Do always see the Father’s face. 
R. J. Eastwoop. 


| 
| The angels guard the little bed, 
| 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “FAY ARLINGTON,” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 







weeks after Daisy’s location 
at the castle her father and 
she returned on horseback 
from one of their exploring 
expeditions. As she dis- 
mounted, her face flushed, 
and a nosegay of heath-flowers in her 
hand, presented to her by one of her 
school-children, it was no wonder if, 
not only Sir George, but his servants, 
looked at her admiringly. As she had 
had a winning smile and kind word for 
all at the farm, so she still had at the castle, and she 
was in danger of being more spoilt than ever. Father 
and daughter went together through the great hall, 
up the stone staircase, and into a pretty room that 
Sir George had re-furnished for Daisy. It looked 
towards the Esgair, and was bright and sunny that 
May morning. 
gay in water, while Sir George watched her. 


Her new habit became her figure well, and he thought 
she could not have been lovelier. 

“T am afraid we must delay the beacon yet 
a while,” he began,” I find it would cost more than 
I can pay at present. What have you next on your 
list, my dear love ?” 

“Oh, sir, my list is so long!” replied Daisy, 
widening her arms, as she held a flower in each hand; 
“but the beacon takes up the greatest space; if 
only it could be built, for Carad’s sake!’’ 

Sir George perceived that she coloured. 

“In the course of a few years, darling. But what 
keeps Carad from the castle? He is a proud young 
fellow.” 

“Qh no, sir, 
blushed Daisy. 
vicarage,” she added, hastily. 

“T have anticipated you there, darling. 
given orders for the restoration of the vicarage; but 
I suppose I cannot command the banns.” 

“Dear sir, how kind you are!” said Daisy, drop- 
ping her gorse, and laying her hand on Sir George’s 
shoulder; ‘they have waited so long, and so 


he fears to intrude, I think,” 


Daisy began at once to put her nose- | 
He | 
seemed never to tire of looking at or embracing her. | 


“Next to the beacon, I have the | 


I have | 


patiently! May they be married from here, and 
| live here until the house is ready ?” 

Sir George laughed heartily. 

“T should think they had better return to Tudor’s 
mother,” he said; “still, they shall come here, if you 
wish it. You may shelter the parish, darling.” 

* You will do that, dear sir. The poor people bless 
you already, and the inhabitants of Monad have told 
Miehael and me that they intend turning over a new 
leaf, as you have promised to repair their miserable 
huts. 








| 
CHAPTER L. 
CARAD AND DAISY. 
| Daisy always read Lord Craigavon’s letters to her 
| father with interest. But although they gradually 
| became more frequent, his lordship never named her. 
| Sir George had communicated to him, as shortly as 
possible, the facts connected with his discovery of 
their relationship, but the earl had made no allusion 
| to them. About this time, however, there came a 
| letter, in which strange mention was made of her 
name. The earl wrote as follows: “I should be 
obliged by your asking Miss Walpole to be so good 
as to dispose of the proceeds of the sale as she may 
| think best.” This was all, and it surprised Sir 
| George more than Daisy. 

*‘ His repentance is sincere,” she thought, “and I 
am sure I can carry out his wishes,” then she added, 
aloud, to her father, “say that I will, with his lord- 
ship’s permission, employ it to place a proper beacon 
on the Esgair; thus the property of the drowned 
will save the lives of future sailors.” 


“Have you and Daisy quarrelled ?” asked Sir 
George of Caradoc, one day, as they met on the beach. 

“We had not quarrelled, sir. We seldom quar- 
relled in the old days, now I should not venture,” 
| began Caradoc, and paused. 

“I think I understand you,’ replied Sir George ; 
‘you are too much of a gentleman to take advan- 
tage of the old relations that existed between you, 
now that Daisy is mistress here. Yet no efforts of 
yours or mine can wipe out the past, and I, 
for one, should not wish to do it. You and yours 
have saved and brought up my darling, and given a 
| home to my friend. It is now my turn to protect 
' them both, but not to sever the tighter ties; on the 
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contrary, I wish still more firmly to unite them. 
We owe a debt to you that we can never repay; but 
you may perhaps make it heavier still by ensuring 
my child’s happiness, and therewith mine. You love 
her, Carad?” 

“Love her! Oh, sir, who could helpit!” said 
Caradoc, surprised into a confession. 

“Then you have my permission to tell her so. 
Wait! Don’tthank meyet. You must live here with 
me; you must be content to be second, if first in 
love, while I live; and then the Pennants will come 
to their own again.” 

Caradoc stood a few minutes looking at Sir George, 
so bewildered by what he had said that he could 
neither believe nor understand it. But Sir George 
understood it all; he read the long-suppressed love 
in the flushed face and speechless lips; and when 


Caradoc at last found words he knew that he had not | 


misjudged him. 

“JT am not deserving this,” he said, “ either in 
myself or my condition. But I have loved her always 
with the one great love of my heart. Still, even 
with ‘your permission, I dare not hope; she has never 
has rather 
This is why I have wished to go 


encouraged me; she seemed to love 
another better. 
away, and even fixed myself at Penruddock.” 

“T understand all this; but you have not given 
me your promise,” rejoined Sir George. 

“‘Tcould desire nothing better in this world, sir, 
than what you so generously, so strangely, propose,” 
stammered Caradoc, scarcely knowing what he said. 

He was satisfied ; and we leave it to the imagina- 
tion to picture the scene at the castle when he sum- 
moned courage at last to tell his love. How Daisy 
listened let all true lovers tell. 


CHAPTER LII. 
TWO WEDDINGS. 
ONncE upon a time it was the pleasant fashion to 
wind up a story with a wedding, and, since this tale 
purports to be in the last century, we will follow it, 
nay, improve upon it, and wind up with two. 

Sir George said, that since Caradoc had let him 
have his way in choosing him a wife, Daisy should have 
hers in providing one for the vicar. So Miss Manent 
was cunningly invited to the castle, where she had 
every opportunity of meeting Mr. Tudor, who, the 
earl having departed, had no further excuse for 
delaying his marriage, had he needed one. That 
open sesame, money, sufficed to bring workmen enough 
to the vicarage to restore it quickly, and while Mr. 
Tudor, Sir George and Mr. Pennant superinten- 
ded operations there, the bride-elect and Daisy 
provided the troussean, or, as the Welsh call it, the 
Stafell, 

So Miss Manent was married at last; and when 
she and Mr. Tudor drove off from the castle, to spend 
a short honeymoon at the Lakes, they said to their 





| her next that 





bridesmaid and best man, that they hoped they 
should work well and faithfully together when they 
were all settled. Caradoc and Daisy echoed the 
wish heartily, and resolved, God willing, to aid, abet, 
and encourage the parson and his wife in every good 
work, 

The peasantry were demonstrative enough at this 
marriage of their pastor, and rang the bells, and 
shouted vigorously; but it yet remained to be seen 
what they were really capable of. The kindly, hos- 
pitable, impressionable Welsh sympathise with all 
the births, marriages, and deaths that happen in 
their midst. They had wept over Lord Penruddock’s 
untimely death; they were ready to rejoice at Caradoe 
Pennant’s wedding. And they did rejoice with a 
will; for not only were he and his family especial 
favourites, but they were genuine ancient Britons, 


with blood untainted by alien streams, More- 


| over, though centuries had passed since Craigavon 


castle had belonged to a Pennant, it had be- 
longed to one; and Caradoc was a deserving descend- 
ant, who would succeed eventually in right of his 
wife, to the property. He would not make the 
worse landlord, they argued, because his forefathers 
had tilled and enriched the soil he was to own. And 
then, Miss Daisy, although English, had been born and 
bred amongst them, and would be the most generous 
As to Sir George, he was winning 
golden opinions, and would soon win hearts also. 

So the rusty cannon were hauled forth from the 
castle, and placed upon the rocks over the sea; bon- 
fires were laid on the hills; arches of evergreens and 
flowers erected from ancient castle to ancient church ; 
and all done to show what affectionate hearts could do 
for the present owner of Craigavon. 

On the auspicious morning Daisy was aroused by 
the sound of the cannon, and her first thought 
that she was soon to be in very deed a Pennant; 
grandfather had, after much entreaty, 
consented to come to the castle, with the rest, 
the ceremony was over. 

The old church was a goodly sight that 
Crowds of peasants in holiday garb filled it 
the graveyard, amongst whom were the improved 
and improving inhabitants of Monad. Evan the 
Tower, and Davie Jones the wrecker, 


of mistresses. 


was 


after 
7 
aay. 


an 


an 


another of equally evil repute, were there, and Daisy 
and Michael’s school-children lined the way. 
miscellaneous crowd of people it was, ready to 
merry and rejoice. 

Great was the shouting when all the Pennants 


A huge 


make 


arrived, he old man, bowed with years, David 
stalwart and hearty again, his wife round-faced and 
open-eyed as ever, Michael, pale but glad, the Master 
in a brand-new suit, and Caradoc, prond indeed, as 
bridegroom-elect. They had aH walked quietly over 
the hill, and arrived by times. They were soon suc- 
ceeded by the carriages from the castle. 


“Ts grandfather here?” whispered Daisy, as she 
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walked through the crowds, leaning on her father’s | Sir George deserves to be a Welshman!” said 


arm. | another. 

When she saw the old man’s silvery head she was, ‘“ We shall be knowing where to go for help in 
happy, for she knew no one else of those she loved | hard times,” suggests a fisherman’s wife. ‘‘ He says 
would fail. | he’ll do for all as choose to live respectable.” 

The marriage was as impressive as it was simple,; “He was telling me so himself,” remarked Evan. 


“And, says I, a man couldn’t be a man with his 
lordship the earl.’’ 


Carad and Daisy, loving weil, and well-beloved, were 
united by a friend interested in them from childhood, 


and surrounded by people whose warm hearts beat in| Sir George did indeed show himself a loving 
sympathy with theirs, and whose prayers ascended to father and generous benefactor on his daughter’s 
heaven for their future well-doing and being. wedding-day. Good and bad, well-clad and ill-clad, 


“Our Llygad y dydd do look beautiful indeed, and | were alike invited to the festivities he prepared ; and 
quite the lady! There’s grand her white satin dress | the castle was once more the scene of rejoicings such 
and lace veil is !” whispered one spectator to another, | as it had probably known in the olden time. Moun- 
“True for you; but not grander nor handsomer than tains and rocks re-echoed to the merriment of the 
C’radoc Pennant, God bless him! Sure, there’s peasantry and seafarers, while the boisterous spring- 
lucky the Pennants are! but no more than they tide leaped for joy. It was just such a bracing day 
deserve,” responded another. “Sir George isa fine as Carad and Daisy loved; and when they reached 
man, too, considering.” “I was thinking it was to | the castle, they stood a few moments to listen to the 
be Michael; but C’radoc’s fittest,” volunteered a | merry church bells, the shouts, the music, and the 
third. “He’s as tall as the earl, and a sight hand- | waves, as they struggled for mastery, yet mingled in 
somer, and he do look you in the face.” And so it | a chorus of distant sound. 


was, here as elsewhere——-“ The king is dead; long “Tt seems all a dream,” whispered Daisy, her 
live the king!” beautiful face flushing through her veil. 

There was a mighty shout when the bride and “Tt shall grow into a reality as time goes on,” 
bridegroom threaded the crowds to the carriage that | replied Caradoc, pressing the dear hand he held; 
awaited them. “and we will strive to be faithful and true to your 


Daisy responded to the “ God bless thems!” with | father and to God.” 
nods and smiles, and was even stayed in her path to | With these words they entered the castle, henceforth 
shake hands with one or two old people. Davie Jones to be their home. 
was especially persistent, and planted himself on his 
sticks at the gate, in order to say, as she passed, “ On After this brief sketch of the most important part 
my deed, I’m a-going to be religious, Miss fach!” an | of life, some one may ask, “ And what of the lord of 
assurance which gave Daisy unfeigned pleasure. Craigavon?” So little was known that there is little 
“You should be saying ‘your ladyship’ now,” said to tell. He led the life of a recluse on his Scotch 
old Evan the Tower, who: was planted hard by, in estate, while Lady Mona resided in his town house. 
spite of the rheumatics. She was rarely allowed to visit him, though always a 
When the grand carriage, with the four white welcome guest at Craigavon Castle. His wealth was 
horses and wedding favours, drove off, it was Sir enormous, and he was still reputed a miser by the 
George’s turn to be busy, and the comments and multitude. The owners of his old property of Craig- 
shouts redoubled. ' avon and his daughter believed, however, that in his 
“That’s what I’m calling a gentleman now! See solitude he was striving to atone for a past which 
you how he is arming Mrs. Pennant to his own | had been marked by much secret sin, and that ‘He 
carriage; and there’s careful he is of the old man,” | who seeth not as man seeth” knew that the fearful 
said one. | judgment with which He had visited his erring son 
“And look you at David Pennant Brynhafod, | resulted in a lifelong and heart-broken repentance. 
and Michael! all going into the castle carriages. | THE END. 








THE DELIVERANCE OF ST. PETER FROM PRISON. 


BY THE REV. W. HANNA, D.D., LL.D., EDINBURGH. 


Acts xii, 1-12, | feeble, to peril in any way his throne. And even 


Herod re might ras found some fitter and | it was, his throne would have been safe enough, so 
worthier thing for his hands to do than | far as those were concerned who had other and 
to stretch them out to vex and persecute | nobler work to do than meddle in any civil strife. 
—  thesmall body of Christians in Jerusalem | Herod had not even the excuse for acting as he 
Their numbers were too small, their power too | did which a king might have who filled a weak and 
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tottering throne. Such men, in their blind fear, 
often deal their blows at random, and, taking the 
absence of homage for enmity, strike when there 
is no danger. But Herod Agrippa’s government 


in Judzea was now finally and firmly established— 
sustained at once by the great Roman authority, 


and by popular approval. Even had there been 
a few ill-affected subjects he could easily have 
afforded to overlook their dissatisfaction. And 
the lessons of his own youth might have taught 


. . . . . | 
him ciemency. He had once been in prison him- | 


self, and had owed his deliverance from bonds to 
the generosity of a young friend. The kindness 


that had been shown to himself he should have | 


been ready to extend to others. And, indeed, to 
friends and associates he appears to have been a 
kind and generous prince. “ His temper,” Josephus 
tells us, ‘‘ was gentle and compassionate, mild, and 
equally liberal to all men.” What stirred him, 


then, to such a keen and active hostility against | 
That whieh has | 


these unoffending Christians ? 
urged many another civil ruler to follow the same 
course. He was not himself of Jewish extraction, 
but having adopted the Jewish faith, he became 
a zealot in the observance of its rites. His own 
religious zeal may not have been very deep- 


rooted, but he found himself at the head of a'! 


bigoted community, to which this new society had 


become an object of fear and hatred, and he thought | 


that it would strengthen his power to yield to their 
desires. His first step in this direction was the 
killing of James, the brother of John, with the 
sword. 
does not appcar. 
time in Galilee, and may have personally known, 
or at least have heard there of the sons of Zebedee 


as two chief leaders of this new sect. Of the arrest | 


and execution of James nothing whatever is told. 
There is a singular brevity, indeed an absence of 


all detail, in the narrative, which contrasts very | 


strikingly with that of the death of Stephen. 
Stephen was only oneof the seven deacons, yet every- 
thing about his martyrdom is minutely related. 
James was the first of the twelve apostles who fell 
under the sword of the persecutor, yet nothing 
but the bare fact is related, and that in the 
shortest possible manner. It would account for 


this if Herod had laid his hands at first on James, | 
as his uncle, about twelve years before, had on | 
John the Baptist, not, perhaps, with the intention | 


at first to take his life, but finding him equally 
uncompliant, his passion, at last, having in some 
way been aroused, had ordered him to be beheaded, 
as the Baptist had been, in prison. Done quickly, 
done secretly, little about it would thus be known, 
nothing given to Luke to record. However done, 
the order and its execution appears to have cost 
him no remorse, as little as it cost his Herodias to 
demand and to obtain the Baptist’s head. Did it 


Why he selected him as his first victim | 
He had lived and ruled for a | 


| never trouble him to think what kind of man it was 
he had doomed to such a death? Did the thought 
that before another King and at another judgment- 
seat he would have to answer for the blood so shed 
never rise up to disquiet him? So far from this, 
he was ready to do the same thing over again, to 
take the life of another as good and still more 
conspicuous man than James. He found that what 
he had already done had greatly pleased the Jews. 
'To him it was too cheap a method of purchasing 
popularity not to buy more of it at the price. If 
| the killing of James had gained him so much 
' favour, what would that of Peter not procure ? 
Elated at the prospect of the large harvest of 
popularity he was about so easily to reap, he 
issued the order that Peter should be apprehen- 
‘ded. His officers had no difficulty in executing it. 
Peter had not fled from Jerusalem because James 
| had fallen, nor will he fly though he hears of the 
| officers coming, and knows well on what errand 
they come. He had shown once before an unworthy 
fear, but it never appeared again. That morning 
in the judgment-hall he had forfeited his vaunted 
| pledge; rather than die with his Master he had 
denied Him. Now, when Herod’s soldiers came to 
seize him, he makes no boast, but he nobly redeems 
the pledge he broke before; he will not deny his 
Master now. He goes with the men who come to 
take him, though he goes, as he believes, to death. 
First they take him to the common prison, and 
lodge him there. Herod’s purpose regarding him 
required delay. Though all men knew that James 
had fallen, few had witnessed the execution. The 
manner, however, in which the news of it had been 
received, told Herod that there was no need of 
| doing such a thing ina corner. The people that 
were so pleased at the deed being done would have 
been doubly pleased had they witnessed the doing 
of it. In Peter’s case Herod resolved to gratify 
| the public taste—to gratify it on a large scale. 
| He chose, then, the time of the Passover, when there 
_ was the largest concourse of strangers at Jerusalem, 
for the arrest of the apostle. When all the religious 
rites of the season were over, before the people 
dispersed, he will bring Peter forth—Peter, the 
most conspicuous man of all this hated sect— 
Peter, the man who, a few years ago, before Herod 
had been proclaimed king at Jerusalem, had 
bearded the Sanhedrim, disobeyed their orders, 
escaped out of their hands—he will bring this 
man forth, and have him publicly beheaded. It 
would be a grand, imposing spectacle (and Herod 
was especially fond of such) with which to clese 
| the ceremonies of the Passover season. It would 
| send the gathered multitudes all away well pleased 
| to their homes, that they might tell there, as of the 
| last great sight they had witnessed in the capital, 
| of the throng gathered upon Mount Calvary, the 
| fine procession of Reman soldiers, the scaffold in 


| 
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the centre, the bold and impious man brought 
forth, the flash of the whirling sword, the dull 
fall of the lifeless head. 

To win for himself all the popularity of pro- 
viding such a spectacle Herod resolves to make 
sure of his victim by apprehending him at the 
beginning of the Passover celebration, but he 
must wait till its close. 
Peter's Lord and Master could not think of cross- 
ing even the threshold of Pilate’s hall, of being 
under the same roof with a heathen Roman on 
the day of the preparation of the holy feast. The 
man who meditates so deliberately the beheading 
of Peter cannot think of executing such a pur- 
pose till the days of unleavened bread are over. 
Bui though there be this short delay, he will make 
it very sure that his purpose is not balked.. He 
chooses the securest prison; he has him lodged 
in its innermost ward. But the thick walls, the 
strong bars, the studded doors, the triple iron gates, 
are not cnongh. It was the Roman custom to 
chain a prisoner in his cell to one soldier, and 
] another standing sentinel without. But 


to 
have in 
this case this is not enough, four quaternions of 
soldiers—four times four—relieving each other by 
in turn, are appointed to guard Peter night 
and day. He must lie down each night to sleep 


fours 


Why all this extreme precaution? Was it to 
guard against the possibility ofa rescue by Peter’s 
friends? They were too few, too feeble, too sub- 
missive, to think of such a thing. Hada rescue on 
their part been the only danger to be guarded 
against no soldiers had been needed, the securities 
any common prison hold had been sufficient. But 
some one had told Herod that this very man had 


once before, in some mysterious way that nobody | 


could explain, escaped from the prison into which 
1¢ Jewish authorities had thrown him. He is 


= 
v 
determined that no like escape shall take place | 


NOW. 

So watched, so 
to spend in the prison-hold the days and nights 
till he is brought out to execution. Dull and 
dreary hours we might imagine them to have been 
that would be spent in such a place with sucha 
prospect. Peter does not seem to have been much 
disturbed. He is found, at least, on the very night 
reckoned by himself and others as his last on earth, 
sleeping so deeply that not even the sudden shining 
ofa bright light around him is enough; it needs 
the smiting of a hand to waken him. In the 
dungeon, on some cold hard bed, between two 
soldiers, with chains on either hand, he sleeps as 
tranquilly as he ever did in the days of his boyhood 
in his quiet Galilean home. He felt that he had 
nothing to keep him from sleeping, nothing to 
break his repose. True, to-morrow he was to die, 
but to him to live had been Christ, to die was gain; 


The men who crucified | 


| to die thus for Christ was more than gain—was 
| glory and honour. Some years before, by the 
lake side, the Lord whom he so loved had fore- 
| warned him of the time when another would gird 
him, and carry him whither he would not, signifying 
, to him by what death he should glorify God 
(John xxi. 18, 19). He believes that the time thus 
spoken of has come, that the death thus signified 


1s at hand; he contemplates the speedy putting off 


of the earthly tabernacle with composure and joy. 

* Peter was kept in prison; but prayer was made 
without ceasing of the Church unto God for him.” 
The ceaseless vigilance with which the prison was 
kept found its fit counterpart in the ceaseless 
earnestness with which the Church put up its 
prayers. ‘There was no use in Peter's friends 
going to Herod, and supplicating him. They 
might have gone all together, and, with united 
entreaty, might have besieged iis throne. The 
more of them that had done so they had been the 
more unwelcome; the more eager the importunity, 
the But there 


more resolute the refusal. was 


‘another throne, higher than Herod's, to which, 


humble as they were, and wanting of all common 


: Claims to kingly audiences, they had free access, 


whose occupant had told them that if two of them 


| agreed touching anything that they should ask, 
“between two soldiers, bound with two chains.” | 


it should be done for them; for if an unjust judge 
would hear a widow for no other reason but be- 
cause of her often coming she troubled, how much 
more would He, at once the justest and most 
merciful of all judges and of all fathers, open His 
ear to the importunate prayers of His children, 
and stretch forth His hand to avenge His own 
elect? And now, not by two only, but by the 
whole company of the faithful, not once only, 
but without ceasing, does prayer go up to God; 
and it was in answer to such prayer that God 
sent the angel to deliver Peter. 

That deliverance might have been effected with- 


| out any such outward manifestation of the super- 
guarded, so secured, Peter has | 


natural agency employed. Let all the keepers, 


| by a more than opiate power, be cast into a 


deep sleep; at the touch of an invisible hand let 


the chains drop off, the sleeper be awakened, and 


the gates thrown open—thus might the apostle 


_ have stepped forth to freedom, a cloud of dark- 


ness—the same cloud that still hangs between us 
and the world of spirits—veiling the agency by 
which the freedom was achieved. It pleased God 
that it should be otherwise. The occasion was a 
singular one, the first of the kind which had 
occurred; for now, with one consent, in full har- 
monious hate, king, priests, and people are com- 
bined to grasp the infant Church of God, and 


strangle it in its cradle. Their project is to be 


baffled. Peter is not only to be rescued out of 
their hands, but rescued in such a way as should 
show those who, by mere brute force, by prisons, 
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scaffolds, stakes, by fire and sword, would quench 
the truth, that in trying by such rude instruments 
to do so, they were throwing themselves into conflict 
with one who held them and all their machinery 
of persecution under His easy and full control, and 
who could, when it pleased Him, strip that ma- 
chinery of all its power to hurt. 

The Lord God sends an asgel to bring forth the 
imprisoned apostle. At once the messenger of 
heaven is at Peter’s side. What to him the pacing 
sentinels, the glittering arms, thewalls impregnable, 
the iron gates? A sudden blaze of light announces 


caste, the populace hooting after him as the great 
outer gate opens with grating sound to take him in, 
thrust into the innermost keep, loaded with chains, 
a soldier on either side indifferent or contemptuous 
What the exit? A blaze 
of heavenly light, fetters dropping gently off, the 
guards around struck into dumb impotence, the 
huge gate moving noiselessly on its hinges, an angel 
leading him by the hand. One street is traversed, 
a corner turned, the prison is out of sight, the 


—such the entrance. 


angel vanishes, the surrounding darkness drinks 
up the light of his presence, the night breeze 


his coming, for nature in all her elements is put | 


at his command, and by the rule of the Creator 
matter moves obedient to his will. By stroke of 
gentle violence he wakes Peter, saying, ‘“ Arise 
up quickly.” Peter does so, and the chains fall off 
from his hands. ‘ Gird thyself,” 
“and bind on thy sandals.” He does so. 
thy garment about thee, and follow me.” The 
inner girdle, the sandals, the cloak—directions 


the angel says, 


about each given, nothing to be left behind; yet 


each word, each movement, that of haste as of 
one impatient of delay. Yet 
is no seizure this of some happy moment when 
the keepers are asleep and may the next moment 
awaken, when the doors are open that the next 
moment may be closed, when an escape may, if 
speed be used, be effected which the next moment 
may he impossible; the soldiers between whom 
Peter sleeps may awaken when they please, the 
sentinels that keep guard may challenge as they 
like; can they touch Peter, or do anything to 
detain him, led out by such a hand, shielded by 
such a protector? But all powerful as he is and 
knows himself to be, the angel is in haste. 
it generally when heavenly agents are seen acting 
upon this earth, as if they had no time to lose, as 
if those who cease not day without night to serve 
find pleasure in pressing as much service as they 
can into each passing hour. No time, at least, is 
given to Peter here to put any questions, to collect 
even his thoughts. He does as the angel bids. 
Catching the spirit of haste from the manner of the 
commands, he girds himself, binds on his sandals, 
throws over him his 
leads. So strange the whole, and so quickly gone 
through, he thinks it is a vision, like to that he 
had at Joppa. From ward to ward he passes. 
The iron gate that leads out to the city is now 
before them; it opens of its own accord. Where 
are the watchful Roman sentinels? Why no 
challenge given? Were their eyes holden that 
they could not see, or seeing all, yet lost in wonder 
and in fear, are they stripped of all power to inter- 
fere ? 


loak, follows as the angel 


It matters not, all obstacles give way 
before them, the angel and Peter go forth. 

The entrance and the exit of the apostle how 
different! Marched in as a criminal of the lowest 


* Cast | 


why this haste? It | 


blows cool on Peter’s brow; it is solid pavement 
that is beneath his feet; though dimly seen, it is 
the well-known form of well-known houses that 
strikes his eye. Peter pauses a moment to con- 
sider—comes to himself. Jt is no vision; it is a 
great and wonderful reality. The snare is broken, 
and he is escaped; and standing there in that 
moment of glad and grateful self-recollection, 
he says—and tbe words, though spoken in the 
solitude of that lonely street, have been pre- 
served for us— Now I know of a surety that 
the Lord hath sent His angel, and hath delivered 


; me out of the hand of Herod, and from all the 


So is 
| and was found gifted with such mystic power that 


were W rought. 


expectation of the people of the Jews.” 

The Church of Rome has made much of the 
deliverance of one whom she is pleased to reckon 
as the prince of the apostles, the rock upon 
which the Church is built, Seizing upon what was 
certainly a striking incident in the scene—the 
spontaneous dropping of the chains from Peter’s 
hands-——she has named and appointed the Feast of 
Peter’s Fetters. Nay, more, for centuries it was 
given out that one of the very irons that had girded 
the apostle’s hands was treasured up in Rome, 


the very rust that grew upon it was sent on distant 
pilgrimages, at sight or touch of which wonders 
Could the very iron that girt the 
hand that Jesus grasped once upon the lake be 
laid down before us, we would gaze on it, un- 
doubtedly, with no incurious, no uninterested eye; 
but our venerative regard we reserve, not for the 
dead instrument that confined, but for the living 
agency that rescued ; not for the fetters that once 
dida tyrant’s work, and which the rust of centuries 
must have long since hindered from ever doing 
that work again, but for those prayers whose force 
conspired to deliver out of the tyrant’s hand—an 
agency that still exists, a force that rolling cen- 
turies strip not of its power. True, the age of 
miracles is The power, spiritual, divine 
and all-controlling, which moved out of its place, 
and by supernatural intervention gave token of 
its presence and control—that power has retired 
behind the visible screen of the material creation, 
and it is no part of faith to believe or hope that in 
answer to our prayers any such interposition will 


gone. 
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take place as the one that took place in Peter’s 
case. But these miracles of old were wrought in 
vain, and the tie that bound not a few of them 
with human intercession was bound in vain, if 
we be not persuaded that above all the ordinary 
successions of the material world, moving all 
obedient to fixed laws, there is a presiding, 
reigning, regulating power, that power in the 
hands of that loving God whose ear is open to 
the prayer of faith. 

But is there not a prison-house darker and 
drearier than any into which Herod could send 
his victims—a prison-house, one of the worst of 
whose features is this, that the obscurity which 
envelops it hides the walls of its environment from 
the sight of its inmates? Are there not fetters, 
worse by far than fetters of iron, that we all grow 
up carrying, and manage so often so to wear that 
we feel not, or will not allow to ourselves or 
others that we so feel, the irksomeness of their 
restraint? That prison is the spiritual house of 
bondage, the prison-house of sin—of the guilt 
that condemneth in God’s sight. Those fetters 
are our own sinful passions, our selfishness, our 
worldliness, our pride, our covetousness, our 
sensuality, our ungodliness; fetters these that 
the unhappy wearer often hugs and cherishes, 
and which fasten themselves tighter and tighter 
around him as he does so. No light of our 


own kindling can scatter the darkness of that | 


prison-hold of guilt; no power of our own pos- 
sessing can cast all these fetters off. Here, tov, 
there is need of the shining of a heavenly light 
-—the forth-putting of a heavenly power. And 


| the light has come; the power waits to exert 
| itself. Jesus is that light; in Him was life, and 
| that life the light of men; but this light shineth 
now in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not. The needed power is in that Spirit whom 
Christ sends forth, who is still striving with men, 
whom men so often and so fatally resist. Shall 
we not pray for ourselves and others—for all who 
i may be still under the condemnation of sin un- 
| repented of and unforgiven—that Christ may 
| come to us as the angel came to Peter, with a 
break of light, a touch of awakening, a quick out- 
| going, a standing free from condemnation under 
| the open heaven of God’s forgiving mercy and 
' full love to us in Him, till we, too, can say, “Now 
| know we of a surety that the Lord hath sent His 
| Son our Saviour to rescue us from the great 
| captivity, to deliver us from the bondage of cor- 
| ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
| God.” There may be some who, listening to such 
| language, may be ready with the Jews of old to say, 
| “ We know not of such captivity ; we were never in 
bondage to any man. We are the free men—lords 
| of ourselves and of the world; and, saying so, 
{may put away from them the kind hand of the 
: Saviour as it stretches itself out towards them 
‘to deliver. Happy, thrice happy, they who know 
' and feel that the worst of all captivities is the 
slavery of sin; the vilest of all bondages, the 
bondage of corruption; the greatest of all 
| emancipations, the abolition of that slavery; the 
| truest and best of all freedoms, that with which 
| Christ makes His people free—freedom to serve, 
| and in serving find their liberty and their joy. 


RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER I. | 


evening in early summer 


quaint old-fashioned house 


the walls from floor to ceiling was set 
wide open, and beyond it could be seen 


the little birds might be heard chirping merrily, as | 
they settled down among the fresh green branches of | 
the neighbouring trees for their brief repose. The 
joyousness of the sunny world without, however, only 
rendered more marked the gloom and stillness of that | 


which stood under the ; 
shadow of a great cathe- | 
dral.. The one window that | 
dimly lighted the rows of books lining | 


all the brightness and beauty of a cloud- 
less sunset in the month of May, while | 


BY F. M, F. SEENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “ TRIED,” ETC. 


dark oak-panelled room. Already the shadows of a 


| by the thickness of its walls, and a deep silence—so 
; laden with thought and feeling as to be almost more 
within the library of a ! expressive than words—had fallen on the two occu- 


| pants of the great leathern easy-chairs which con- 
stituted the chief part of its furniture, 

They were a strange contrast as they sat there: 
Raymond, the younger of the two, looking out to- 
wards the golden western sky with eyes that reflected 
its brightness in the clear depths of their smiling 
contentment; while Dr. Lingard, with thirty years 
more of life weighing on his bowed shoulders, was 
absorbed in a gaze, full of wistful sadness, which he 
had fixed on his companion. But it was not in 
expression only that the difference was so great 
between them ; the old man could never, in his best 
days, have presented so fair a picture of manly 
beauty and vigour as that on which his small 
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piercing eyes were turned now, and long years of 


study over abstruse and difficult subjects, wholly | 


devoid of human interest, had given him an appear- 


ance much more like that of a mummy in its case | 


than of a living being. His hard wooden face was 
the colour of old parchment, and the shrivelled 
fingers were cramped and bent with the continual 
use of the pen; he looked strangely old, though his 
dusty black hair had retained its original colour; and 
the determination with which he had, for more than 
a quarter of a century, cut himself off from all care 


or sympathy for others, had robbed his countenance | 
of any trace of feeling, and almost of animation; | 


the fact that there was sadness now in-the look with 
which he was scanning Raymond’s beautiful face, 
was due only to the revival of an old memory, which 
the young man’s soft hazel eyes had brought back to 
him out of the long-forgotten past. 

“Yes,” he said at last, with a faint sigh, while his 


voice was harsh and low, as if little used to waking 


the echoes of that silent room, “it is true, Ray- 
mond, that you are like your mother, though it is 
only now that I have been able to detect the re- 
semblance. 
weeks ago—a tall, stately soldier, with your strongly- 


marked features and thick brown hair—I could but , 
believe, from your own assurances, that you were | 


really the son of the bright delicate beauty I re- 
member too well as one who seemed cast in a fairer 
mould than any other human being; but to-night, 
as you sit there, with the sunset light on your face, 
your eyes have a look in them which has carried me 
back to days I thought never more to recall, and has 
compelled me to remember both their joy and their 
anguish,” he passed his hand with a movement of 
pain over his forehead. “I can hardly believe I am 


the same person I was then,” he continued; “I seem | 


like one returning from the dead to memories of a life 
long past; I wished to forget it all, and certainly I 
succeeded, till your presence broke the spell.” 

“Yet, you see, she did not forget you,” said Ray- 
mond, turning round to look with kindly interest on 
the old man’s withered face. 

“No, women always remember their conquests, I 
believe,” he answered, bitterly ; “ but your voice too 
reminds me of her to-night, Raymond, it has the 
same soft musical tone that used to thrill me to the 


heart, fool that I was; it makes me feel that I can , 


listen to her message now. When you first told me 
you had brought me one from her, I would scarcely 
hear it, and certainly I did not heed it, but now I 
will; tell me what it was.” 

‘Only this: that when she was on her death-bed, 
two years ago, she charged me earnestly to seek you 
out, and tell you how deeply she regretted all the 
pain she had caused you long ago—pain much 
greater, she said, than ought to have resulted from a 
mere refusal to become your wife.” 

“She might well say so,” said Dr. Lingard, with 


When you first came before me, three | 


a flash of fire in his sunken eyes, “ for she not only 
refused me, but stung me to the quick with her 
scathing contempt, her measureless scorn at my 
presumption, and that after her gentle sweetness 
had led me to think I might win her! I can tell 
you, Raymond, no man who had fixed all his love on 
a woman can lightly endure to have it flung back on 
his heart with scoffing and laughter.” 

“No, indeed; I would not bear it myself for so 
; much asa moment!”’ said Raymond, hotly ; “ but, Dr. 
Lingard, she repented most truly indeed of all her 
unkindness in those days of her triumphant youth. 
You will forgive her, will you not, now that she is 
dead ?”’ 

“Dead! that bright, animated girl! How strange 
it seems. Am [alive myself, I wonder? are any of 
us more than mocking shadows ? 
, long among the crumbling records of a past which 
exists no more, that nothing seems to have any 
reality for me now. That is her doing. She made 
me conceive a hatred to all mankind, and drove me 
_into a solitude, where I have dwelt ever since, 
| wasting my being over a work which will ever see 
the light, I suppose, till I have gone down myself 
' to the gloom of the grave.” 

‘Still, let me ask you to say you forgive her,” 
persisted Raymond, “She charged me to win this 
much from you, and surely the errors of the dead 
may always be forgotten; their helplessness is so 
pathetic, they can never more even ask for pardon.” 

“Yes, yes, I forgive her,’ said Dr. Lingard, 
| wearily. “ What does it all matter now? How long 
i has she been dead, Raymond ? ” 

“Two years this summer.” 
“Then you made no great haste to bring me her 
| message,” said the old man, cynically. 

“Tt was not in my power—I was then with my 
regiment in Canada. When she felt her health 
failing, she came all that long distance from England 
in order that I might be with her. I was all she had 
in the world, for my father died while I, her first child, 
was still an infant. When she gave me her dying 
message for you, she begged me to deliver it to you 
personally, and not by letter, and that has been im- 
possible until now, for our regiment was ordered to 
Malta when we left Canada, and [ have been there 
ever since.” ; 

“But you have left the army now, have you 
not?” 

“Yes. I heard this spring that an old uncle of 
mine, whom I never saw, had died, and left me large 
estates in Jamaica, where he has long been settled. 
He has made quite a rich man of me, and circum- 
stances rendered me anxious just at this time to be 
independent of my profession, so I was very glad to 
resign Her Majesty’s commission, and feel myself 
Happily we are at peace, so there was no 


I have lived so 


free. 
dishonour in quitting the service.” 


« But it leaves you without occupation. What do 
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you mean to do with yourself? Shall you take to 
writing a book which will never be finished?” said 
Dr. Lingard, with somewhat grim irony, alluding to 
the manner in which his own life was spent. 

“Not now, at all events,’ answered Raymond, 
laughing. “If ever I begin to write a book, I must 
have more leisure time before me than I am likely to 
have at present; for these summer months I may 
enjoy the luxury of idleness, and I honestly confess 
that I mean to do so, but in the autumn I am going 
out to Jamaica, to look after my newly-acquired 
property, and I have no doubt I shall find plenty 
to do.” 

“Do you remain there altogether?” 

“No, indeed, only for a year, and then you will 
see me back in England.” 

* And so you go on,” 
his head from side 
there, always in the living world, among animated 
What a contrast is your 


said Dr. Lingard, swaying 


scenes and stirring events. 
existence to mine! for thirty years [ have been stag- 


nating under the ashes of the past, groping among 


the bones of the dead, to wring from them the secrets 
they yield up unwillingly enough.” 

** You mean that you study the works written by 
those who are gone?” said Raymond. 

“No,” said the doctor, testily, “I mean that I 
handle their skulls and their crumbling remains, as 
you may see to-morrow with your own eyes, if you 
choose to accompany me when I go to examine an 
old Saxon burial-mound a few miles from here. My 
great work is on the characteristics of race, from 
which I adduce certain conclusions that will overturn 
a good many received theories,’ he added, with a 
discordant laugh. 


to side, “to and fro, here and | 


“And it is to this subject that you have devoted , 
yourself entirely for so long a period,” said Ray- 

supposed capable of casting any rays of enlighten- 
| 


mond, wonderingly. 
“ For thirty years,” said the old man, “ and it will 
take thirty more to finish it. But I may live them 


at the ‘Blue Boar,’ where I have very comfortable 
quarters.” 

“ Well, Isuppose you have been here often, and 
have made acquaintance with my niece.” 

“Doubtless,” said Raymond; “and I have felt 
sorry that she should have so very lonely a life, Dr. 
Lingard; it is harder on a young girl like herself 
than on you.” 

“She knew what she had to expect when I offered 
her a home,” he answered, with some irritation. 
“Her father was my only brother; he died last year 
in Australia, where he had lived since his marriage, 
leaving this child quite unprotected, for her mother 


- has long been dead, so I wrote and told her I could 


give her a shelter here if she chose to come, but 
nothing more; money, of course, and all that she 
needs, but no companionship.’ 

“Yet such entire solitude is rather a sad fate at 


her age,” said Raymond. 

“T cannot help it,” said the doctor, frowning ; “I 
have no time for social ties. I mean to leave her all 
I possess, and it will make her wealthy, so she has no 
I shall be more agreeable to 

he added, grimly, and as he 


reason to complain. 
her dead than living,” 
spoke the door opened, and Estelle Lingard entered, 
bearing a lamp in her hand. 





CHAPTER II. 
EsTeLLe Lincarp came forward through the shadows, 
with the lamp which she carried shedding a vivid 
glow over her bright intellectual face and white- 
robed figure, so that she seemed to be moving ina 
halo of light, while all around her was plunged in 
gloom. A quaint fancy passed through Raymond’s 
mind, as he watched her, that she might be likened 
to the vestals of old, who, in the sunless days that 
preceded the dawn of a purer faith, were alone 


ment on the darkling world; and her name—Estelle 


| —with its derivation from a star, seemed to fit aptly 


out ; a lonely life escapes all the wear and tear that | 


breaks down men who link themselves with their 
fellow-creatures.” 

** But your life is not altogether lonely,” said Ray- 
mond, “ you have your charming niece.” 

“ Kstelle! Bah! she makes little or no difference 
tome. I seldom see her, and I never think of her. 
I dare say you have come to know more of her than 
I do in the weeks you have been here. Let me 
see,” he added, rubbing his forehead abstractedly, 
“you have not been hving in my house, have 
you?’ 

“No,” said Raymond, laughing. 
down from London to see you I went to the hotel, 
meaning only to stay a day or two, but I found this 


’ 


“ When I came 


a pleasant place, with very good fishing, and as I 
had to dispose of myself somehow till the friends I 
am going to stay with come home from the Con- 
tinent, I thought I might as well spend a few weeks 


into the poetic idea of such a vocation. 

Long afterwards, in the very crisis of his fate, 
when almost beaten down by the tempestuous fury 
of life’s worst storms, Raymond remembered how on 
that fair summer evening she had symbolised for 


him the light-bearer in its spiritual sense, and felt 


that the omen had strangely been fulfilled; but now, 


"as she advanced and placed the lamp on the table 


beside her uncle, the fancy passed away, and was 
forgotten, while the conversation he had just been 
holding concerning her led him to scan her appear- 
ance with more critical interest than he had felt 
during the past weeks, when she had been to him 
only a pleasant acquaintance. 

That which struck him now, as he looked up into 
her bright countenance, with its clear-cut features 
and pure complexion, was not so much its outward 
charm of ferm and colouring as the strong evidence 
it gave of mental power, and the singular beauty of 
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her expression. There was a look in her eyes—which, 
though very dark, were large and clear—that seemed 
to tell of a candid, truth-loving spirit; and the 
thoughtfulness of her broad forehead was relieved 
by the frank sweetness of her smile, The dusky 
hue of her soft abundant hair was almost black, and 
made her look paler than she really was; but in 
spite of all the tokens of intellect and spiritual 
strength which might be read in her face, there was 
not the least trace on it of sadness or gloom, and she 
seemed fully possessed of the joyous animation which 
befitted her youth; her figure was tall and slight, 
and her movements full of natural grace; and as 
Raymond completed his survey, the thought involun- 
tarily rose in his mind, that had he been fancy-free 
—which, most emphatically, he was not—he might 
have very easily lost his heart to Estelle Lingard. 
There was no possibility of such a contingency now; 
and if he had been more worldly-wise—or, perhaps, 
more vain—it might have occurred to him that it 
was hardly well to remain for any length of time 
in continual intercourse with a young girl who was 
completely ignorant of his position, for Raymond 
was himself, both in appearance and in character, 
undeniably attractive, and no one could have known 
him intimately without learning to love him. He 
was unselfish and generous, with brilliant talents 
and a vigorous mind ; and, although brave and strong 
in every sense of the word, full also of tenderness to 
all who in any way touched his heart; as yet, how- 
ever, those two knew nothing of each other beyond 
what might be gained in the friendly intercourse 
of mere acquaintanceship, and, but for very unex- 
pected events, it would not have been likely, under 
Raymond’s present circumstance, to have gone any 
further. 

“Tt is later than usual, uncle,” said Estelle, in a 
sweet, clear voiee, “so I have brought your lamp, 
though you have not called for it; I thought you 
might require it.’’ 

“So Ido; I ought to have been at my work half 
an hour ago, but Raymond here beguiled me into 
wasting my time in a manner that is a great deal 
worse than useless; dragging up to the light the dead 
and buried memories which have long since been 
righteously consigned to the tomb.” 

“Is not that just what you are doing in your 
great work ?”’ said Raymond, with a rather malicious 
smile. 

“Perhaps it is,’ answered Dr. Lingard, wearily, 
“but I have put all my life, my mind, my soul, into 
these pages, and it is in them only that my name 
will ever live. Let me go,” he continued, rising 
hastily, “I have no time to spare.” 

‘But what are your plans for to-morrow?” asked 
Raymond, as he also rose to take leave; “did you 
not say you were going to visit an ancient burial- 
mound ? ” 

“Yes, Iam going down the river in a boat to the 





spot where it lies, some twelve miles off—it is the 
only way of reaching it. You can go with me, if 
you like. I have hired a large boat, and stout men 
to row it, who will help me with the excavations: 
those strong arms of yours may take a share, too, 
in the work, if you will.” 

“With all my heart!” said Raymond; “it will 
be something like work in the trenches, of which I 
have had my share in Canada, and I should much 
enjoy a day on your fine river. I imagine it is 
very picturesque; and at present I only know it 
by its excellent fishing.” 

“Oh, it is lovely,” said Estelle, ‘on a sunshiny 
day such as this has been; it is charming to glide 
down between its soft wooded banks, turning and 
winding, with the scene changing every moment. [ 
only once went on it in a sailing-boat a little way, 
and I have remembered the pleasure of that excur- 
sion ever since.” 

‘* Why should you rot go with us, then, to-morrow, 
Miss Lingard? the sky to-night gives promise of a 
beautiful day, and I am sure it will be a very pleasant 
expedition,” said Raymond. 

“T should like exceedingly to go,” replied Estelle, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘if my uncle did not dislike it ; but he 
does not generally take me with him when he is 
going out for any purpose connected with his work.” 

‘* Because I have no time to attend to you, child; 
but, to-morrow, when Raymond will be there to take 
care of you, there is no reason why you should not 
accompany us; I shall be glad if it gives you any 
pleasure.” 

Dr. Lingard spoke with greater kindness than he 
had ever manifested to his niece before, moved 
partly by the softening influences of the memories 
which had been awakened by that evening’s con- 
versation, and partly by the compassion Raymond 
had so evidently felt for the young girl’s ‘unely life. 

“Oh, thank you, dear uncle, so much!” exclaimed 
Estelle, her eyes brightening with a happy surprise, 
which was due far more to the touch of tenderness 
in the old man’s tone than to the prospect of the 
excursion, much as she enjoyed the thought of it. 

“Then remember you must be up with the sun, 
and you too, Mr. Raymond, for we must start ex- 
ceedingly early, or we shall not get home again by 
to-morrow evening, and that would not suit me at 
all, as I do my work best after dark,” said Dr. Lin- 
gard, 

«“T shall sure to be in time,” exclaimed Estelle. 

«And I have had a great deal of unwilling ex- 
perience in acting the early bird,” said Raymond, 
“so you may be quite sure we shall bring you 
back safe to-morrow evening, Dr. Lingard, if rising 
at some unearthly hour will suffice to do it.” 

Words lightly spoken, as those uttered by human 
lips so often are when the unseen future is destined 
to give them a terrible significance. They were the 
last Raymond uttered that night, however, as he 
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forthwith took his leave, and went to get what sleep | 
he could before his unprecedented early rising. 

With the dawn next morning he was at Dr. Lin- 
gard’s door, where he was speedily joined by his 
friends; and before the sun had fully risen they had 
embarked on their brief summer day’s voyage. What | 
a dawn it was! belying all the evil reputation of the 
English climate; and what a lovely scene on which | 
its roseate light was shed! The river was one of | 
the fairest of our midland streams, winding, with 
broad majestic sweep, through a luxuriant, richly- | 
wooded country, and for many miles after it left the 
cathedral city its course traversed a purely pastoral 
district, where an occasional farm-house in the dis- 
tance, or a few cottages perched above the bank, 
were the only habitations visible ; but the trees that | 


| 
shaded the smoothly-gliding waters were peopled | 


with birds, that filled the air with music, in their | 
joyous welcome of the new-born day; and soon the | 
first sunbeams turned to diamonds every drop of | 
dew, and touched each ripple on the broad breast 
of the stream with sparkling glory. | 

“Oh, is not this perfect!” said Estelle, as she took | 
off her hat to feel the delicious freshness of the 
morning breeze, which swept back the dark hair 
from her animated face; “I hardly knew the 
world could be so beautiful as this exquisite sun- 
rise makes it.” 

“You do not often go out so early, then?” said | 
Raymond, by whose side she sat, as he steered the 
boat, while Dr. Lingard, at some little distance | 
from them, was busily engaged writing in his note- | 
book. 

“T go out every morning; but only in the garden, | 
which is small and confined; I cannot very well go | 
alone elsewhere; and all the beauties of this river 
scenery, with the wonderful play of light and shade 
at this hour, is completely new to me. Oh, look at | 
those water-lilies!”’ she continued, enthusiastically ; 
“are they not lovely!” I have so often read of them, 
but I never saw them before.” 

“You never saw them before! that seems al- 
most incredible,’ said Raymond. “How is it pos- , 


sible you have never come across sO common a 


| sight ?” 


“Because there are no English water-lilies in 
Australia; we have a different variety there.” 

“ But you have been in this country more than a 
year, have you not ?” 

“Yes; but since I have lived with my uncle I 
have been obliged to reverse the experience of the 
poet, who found ‘ sermons in stones,’ and I have had 
to find my ‘ running brooks,’ and every other beauty 
of natural scenery, in books.” 

“Ts reading your chief amusement, then?” 

“It is my life,” she answered. “I never go out, 
excepting into the garden, and I never see any one 
but Uncle Lingard, and so I go on reading and 
thinking, thinking and reading, all day long; and 
I believe I should do the same all night too if I 
were not so sleepy,”’ she added, laughing. 

“It must be a most wearisome, depressing life for 
one so young as you are. Do you never long for 
pleasure or excitement?” asked Raymond. 

“TI might, perhaps,” she answered, thoughtfully, 
‘if it were not that when I first came home from 


| Australia there was so much I wanted to know and 


to learn, I was only too glad to plunge into such 
reading as Uncle Lingard’s library afforded me; 


| besides, I am not so very young as to be always 


requiring amusement, and what I do long for 
most—the sight of all that is beautiful in earth 
and sky—I can find, to some extent, in well-written 
descriptions of scenery. Do you know that I have 
reached the mature age of twenty-two ? ” 

“Really! Well, I can only say that when I was 
twenty-two I was the most careless, pleasure-loving 
fellow in the world; perhaps,” continued Raymond, 
laughing, “I am not much better now, though I am 
actually thirty.” 

Involuntarily Estelle raised her clear dark eyes, 
and scanned Raymond’s face as if she were striving 


| to read his inmost soul, till she became aware that 


his own smiling gaze was meeting her steadfast look, 
and then she turned away with a rather embarrassed 


laugh (To be continued.) 
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Dr. LivinustonE (1818—1873). 

1st,—The last entry Livingstone made in his diary 
was on April 27th, “Knocked up quite, and remain 
—recover—sent to buy milch goats. We are on the 
banks of the Molilamo.” He was carried in a litter, 
and suffering great pain. Death was drawing very 
near. They arrived at Itala, and laid him in a hut | 
on a native bed raised above the ground. On the | 
night of the 30th he sent for Susi, and inquired | 


THE 
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ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


whether those were his men shouting; and then 
asked how many days it was to Luapula; and soon 
afterwards sighed as if in great pain, and said, “ Oh 
dear, dear!” At midnight Susi was sent for again, 
and the Doctor took a dose of calomel. He then 
said, in a feeble voice, “ All right; you can go now.” 
These were his last words; in the morning the 
mighty traveller was dead. 
“ Followed by their works they go 
Where their Head has gone before, 


Reconciled by Grace below, 
Grace has opened mercy’s door,” —Albinus. 
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Tuomas Hoop (1799—1845). 
3rd.—Spring came with her balm and beauty, and 
looking eagerly towards the window, he said, “It’s 
a beautiful world, and since I have been lying here I 
have thought of it more and more. It is not so bad, 
even humanly speaking, as people would make out. 
i have had some very happy days while I lived in it, 
and I could have wished to stay a little longer. 
But it is all for the best, and we shall all meet in 
another world.”’ Swiftly came the closing scene. 
«Remember, Jane,’ he said to his wife, “that I 
forgive all—all, as I hope to be forgiven!” They 
heard him whisper, ‘‘O Lord, say, ‘Arise, take up 
thy cross and follow me!’” His last words were 
“ Dying, dying !” 
‘Farewell, life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night ; 


Strong the earthly odour grows— 
I smell the mould above the rose! ’’—T. Hood. 


Humpoupr (1769—1859). 

3rd.—Humboldt died at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine. The death of this patriarch of the sciences was 
very touching and beautiful. The rays of the sun 
shone full upon his bed, and those who stood around 
watching for his last breath heard him murmur, “How 
grand these rays; they seem to beckon earth to 
heaven!” Then all was still. 


“‘Thou art the God of earth. The skylark springs 
Far up to catch thy glory on‘his wings ; 
Where’er thou art, on every side, 
All things are glorified ; 
And where thou canst not come, there thou dost throw , 
Beautiful shadows, made out of the dark.” 
G. MacDonald. 


Lorp MaccLesFieLp (1666—1732). 
8th.—He took leave of his family and household 
with calm cheerfulness, as if he had been setting out 
on a journey. A little before midnight, being in- 
formed that the physician was gone, he said, “ And I 
anit going also; but I will close my eyelids myself!” 
He did so, and shortly after breathed his last. 


‘* For daily dimmer grows our sun, 
And age, if further off from thee, 
Creeps on, though imperceptibly. 
Some call him slow, some find him fast, 
But all he overtakes at last.””—Landor. 


Count ZinzENDORF (1700—1760). 

9th.— He briefly regulated some pressing : affairs 
with his friend Wateriville, and then said to him, 
**Now, my dear sir, I am going to the Saviour ; Iam 
ready ; Iam quite resigned to the will of my Lord, 
and He is satisfied with me. If He is no longer 
willing to make use of me here, Iam quite ready to 
go to Him; for there is nothing more in my way.” 








“« Jesus still lead on, 
Till our rest be won ; 
Heavenly Leader, still direct us, 
Still support, console, protect us, 
Till we safely stand 
In our Fatherland.” —Zinzendorf. 





ScHILLeR (1759—18@5), 
9th.—On some one inquiring how he felt, he said, 
“Calmer and calmer!” About six o’clock he sank 
into a deep sleep ; once, for a moment, he looked up 
with a lively air, and said, “ Many things are growing 
plain and clear tome!” Again he closed his eyes ; 
and his sleep deepened till it changed into that sleep 
from which there is no awakening. 
‘* With noiseless tread death comes on man, 
No plea, no prayer delivers him ; 
From ’midst of busy life’s unfinished plan 
With sudden hand it severs him ; 


And ready or not ready, no delay, 
For to his Judge’s bar he must away ! ”’—Schillev. 


OLDEN BARNEVELDT (1547—1619). 


13th.—Barneveldt walked to the edge of the 
scaffold, saying, ‘‘ People, do not believe that I am 
a traitor. Ihave administered uprightly and justly, 
and as a good patriot I die.” He drew the cap 
over his eyes, saying, “ Christ shall be my guide. O 
Lord, my heavenly Father, receive my spirit!” 
When he laid his head on the block, he said to the 
executioner, “ Be quick about it, be quick!” One 
blow was sufficient. 


“Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumph people have dropped down dead. 
* Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 
Me?’ God might question ; now, instead, 
*Tis God shall repay : I am safer so’’—R. Browning. 


ANNE BoLeyn (1507—1536). 

19th.—To the Lieutenant of the Tower she said, 
“T hear say the executioner is very clever at his 
work, and my neck is very small!” and, putting her 
hands about it, laughed heartily. On the scaffold 
she justified the king, and prayed that he might 
have a long and happy reign, and concluded by 
saying, “ And thus I take my leave of the world and 
of you; and I heartily desire you all to pray for me. 
O Lord, have merey on me! To God I commend 
my soul!” She then knelt down, and said, “To 
Jesus Christ I commend my soul.” With that the 
hangman of Calais smote off her head. 


“ Farewell my pleasures past, 
Welcome my present pain! 
I feel my torments so increase 
That life cannot remain. 
Cease now the passing bell, 
Rung.is my doleful knell, 
For the sound my death doth tell,”—Anne Boleyn. 
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THE FORBIDDEN FAIRING. 


BY 


CHAPTER III. 
ARESENTLY <Anastatia came to a narrow 
side street or lane, which, though some- 
what more circuitous than the main 
road, still, from being less crowded, 
cffered her a quieter and freer passage 
to the mill road. 

At the end of the lane the road again turned to 
the right, and, without glancing down its narrow 
confines, Anastatia still fled on, till, all at once, the 
sound of a drum or drums close at hand, beating 
loud and fast, made her halt, and gaze anxiously 
before her. 

She could not at first make out anything distinctly, 
for the sun blazed so fiercely in her eyes all was 
blurred and confused; but after shading her sight 
with her hand, she became aware of some huge 
omnibus or vehicle stopping up the end of the street, 
on whose roof stood a man with a red cotton umbrella 
over his head and a huge drum between his knees, 





on which he was rapping with such fury that his 
arms looked only like twinkling sticks whose move- 
ments it was impossible to ascertain. 

Beyond this strange vehicle, which seemed for the 
time stationary, as there were no horses attached to 
its shafts, Anastatia beheld, with the utmost dismay 
and fear, a dense black mass of human figures all 
gazing eagerly up at someone or something which 
stood on a kind of platform in front of the wagon; 
and every now and then she could hear a loud cry or 
shout, which was followed immediately by a redoubled 
amount of furious drum-beating, and a_ general 
swaying and excitement in the crowd beneath. 

Anastatia stood quite aghast at this fresh obstacle 
which had so suddenly arisen in her path, and 
reasoned hurriedly with herself whether to turn back 
and give up the whole of her promised pleasure in 
the afternoon or to make one last fearful effort to 
force her way through the dense mass in front. 

The crowd in the main street had not been even 
half as thick as the one now before her, and yet she 
had found it difficult enough to squeeze a passage 
through it, but she fancied the mob, though dense 
and closely packed at this particular spot, did not 
reach any great distance up the street, and that if 
she were once beyond it she would be close to the 
outskirts of the town, and all the rest of her way 
would be clear, and free from terror or hindrance of 
any kind. 

Thus reasoning with herself, she took heart of 
grace, and walked boldly forward; nor did she halt, 
nor even look beyond her feet, until she found herself 
beside the wheels of the wagon, and under the 
deafening influence of the great drum itself. 


THE HON. MRS. 


GREENE, 


The difficulty was now how to pass out of the lane 
at all, as the wagon and its etceteras occupied 
almost the entire width of the street; but having 
advanced so far, it would have been too disappoint- 
ing to turn back, so she made a great effort to 
squeeze herself between the gaudily-painted axles of 
the cart and the rough wall beside her, in which she 
at length succeeded, but not without meeting with a 
sad disaster, as her pretty Sunday dress caught on 
an iron spike which projected from one of the wheels, 
and a fearful tear ensued. The sudden jerk, too, 
loosened the gathers of the skirt, so that not only 
was there a large hole in the fnaterial of the dress 
itself, but the entire side of her pretty frock hung 
low down on one side, giving it a crooked and most 
ungainly appearance. 

Anastatia cast one glance of utter misery at her 
costume, and, flushing crimson, she sought to dis- 
entangle herself from the huge painted wheel many 
inches taller than herself, but her nervousness and 
anxiety were so great, she seemed only to increase 
tke size of the rent, without effecting her object. 

At this moment a woman came forward from 
amongst the crowd gathered in front of the wagon, 
and proffered her assistance to Anastatia. She was 
a tall woman, with very dark skin and eyes, and a 
good deal of colour in her cheeks, but she had not 
an unpleasant countenance, at least she seemed toe 
sympathise in the girl’s trouble, and her kind words 
drew the first burning tears of mortification and dis- 
appointment from Anna’s eyes. 

“Here, let me help you, little lady!” she said, ina 
curious foreign accent. ‘“‘ Dearie, dearie, but you 
have given it a sad rent!” and as she spoke, with 
dexterous copper-coloured fingers she freed the 
material of the dress from the iron spike; and taking 
Anastatia by the hand, assisted her to extricate her- 
self from her cramped and unpleasant position. 

“Oh, miss!” she added, looking up at Anna’s 
head-gear, “but your hat has got an awful squeeze; 
and a very pretty hat it is; shall I straighten it for 
you, pretty miss ?” 

“If you please,” sobbed Anastatia, under her 


' breath, “but I am in a great hurry to get on, or I 


shall miss father at the mill. Oh dear, that dread- 


' ful drum ! what are they beating it for ?” she added, 


hurriedly, as every loud bang on the parchment 
above her seemed to reverberate through and through 
her head, 

“Ts it the big horn head you mean, miss? Why 
laws, miss, they rattles that drum with all their 
force just as the tooth is being dragged out of a 
poor body’s head. It’s a cunning way that, now 
aint it, Miss? for no one can hear if they cries ever 
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so loud; and if it should so chance a body has a | fancy being disturbed, but I’ll just slip off your dress 
bad toothache, he thinks it won’t harm him a bit, as | in a moment, and take it up to my own room on my 
he did not hear his neighbour cry; and so the poor arm, and when it’s finished I’ll run down with it 
folk get humbugged that way; it’s silly of em, now | again, It aint a very cosy room, I must confess, but 
aint it, miss?” you won’t mind that for a minute or so, will you, 
“I don’t know; I don’t like being here at all!” | miss?” 
gasped Anastatia, who had just seen a man de- | Qh no,” replied Anastatia, timidly, while she 
scending from the steps of the wagon with his face | peered nervously into the semi-darkness of a small 
as white as a sheet, and his handkerchief to his | room with one tiny window high up in the wall, and 
mouth. ‘Would you help me to get out of this devoid of any description of furniture; “‘ but you'll 
piace? I should be so much obliged to you.” | be a very short time away, won’t you?” 
« Aye, will I, gladly, miss! but first, if you just}  “T’ll not be gone before you'll see me back again,” 


step inside with me, a bit down the street, I’ll settle 
your dress straight in a couple of minutes, and make 
you as neat as a new pin.” 

“TI have no time; I have to meet father at the 
mill; it would take ages to mend such a fearful 
tear!” and Anna’s tears flowed afresh at the sight 
of the long jagged rent in her best and much- 
prized dress.’ 

“Tut, tut, don’t cry! I can make it all straight 


in less than no time. You haven’t a notion how | 


clever I be at my needle. Laws! I could have had 
it done ere now if we had not been a losin’ of our 
time standing here. Come with me, that’s a dear 
child; you’ll be so pleased by-and-by ; you'll scarce 
know yourself.” 

«‘ But if I miss father ? ” 

“Nonsense! not a fear of that! I know the mill 
rightly, and Pll warrant we catch him up in good 
time. Come, my sweet little lady, and see how nice 
and smart I’ll make you, and that before you’ve time 
te look round you,” and as she spoke the woman 
stretched out her brown hand, and took Anastatia 
kindly by the arm. 

“Is your house near?” asked Anna, anxiously. 

“*Not two steps off; just down the lane yonder. 
If you’ll follow me I'll show you the way,” and 
half leading, half dragging the girl along with her, 
the strange woman led the way down the lane to 
the door of a house whose shutters—at least, on the 
lower storey—were closed, and whose iron knocker 
was covered with dust and cobwebs. 

The door must have been slightly ajar, for the 
woman merely pushed it with her hand, and it 
opened at once. “It aint a very pretty house to 
look at, but we live at the very top, where it’s more 
airy and cheerful-like, so if you'll just step up after 
me, we shan’t be a moment till we're there.” 

Anastatia followed closely on the woman’s heels. 
She had begun now to look upon her as a kind 
protector, and when she came to the highest landing 
but one, she stopped without hesitation at the word 
of command, while her companion went a stage 
higher up to see, as she said, whether her husband 
was within or not. 

She returned presently, and said, “I must ask you, 
miss, kindly to step into this little room here to the 
right, for my husband is at his dinner, and he don’t 


replied the woman, reassuringly, while she drew 
| Anastatia into the middle of the room, and, kneeling 
| down beside her, began to unfasten her dress. 
| “* Dear, dear, what a wonderful way the strings has 

got knotted,” she added, as she sought apparently 
| to loosen the fastenings. 
“There are no strings, only hooks and eyes, they 
| are quite easy to undo; please make haste!” urged 
Anna, impatiently. 
| “ Aye, aye! so they are! I was a bit stupid at first, 
| but I have it right now. Just take off your hat a 
;moment, pretty miss, and stoop your head a trifle 
| lower, till I lift your dress over your shoulders,” and 
as Anna stooped, the woman not only drew the child’s 
dress over her neck, but her petticoat also, and 
hastily tucking them under her arm, said, quickly, 
‘* Show me your hat too, missie, till I straighten its 
brim, and then we shall be lovely, shan’t we, my 
pretty bird? So dry your tears, there’s a sweet 
love, and we’ll be at the mill and see father before 
ten minutes are past,” and nodding encouragingly at 
Anastatia, the woman went out through the door, 
| which, somewhat to the child’s dismay, she heard her 
not only close but lock behind her. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

164. Of whom does St. Paul speak when he says 
they ‘‘ seemed to be pillars” of the Church ? 

165. What king of Judah is mentioned as being 
specially fond of husbandry ? 

166. What mention have we of Epaphroditus ? 

167. On what special occasions do we find the 
; Apostles St. Peter and St. John working together ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 400. 

152. Acts xvii. 21. 

153. Epaphras (Colos. i. 7). 

154, The crown of the king of Rabbah (2 Sam. 
xii. 30). 

155. 1 Chron. xii. 8. 

156. “That if any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel” (1 ‘limothy 
v. 8). 

157. Then began men to call upon the name of 
the Lord (Gen. iv. 26). 
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THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 
OD guard and bring him home again, | And lips that were trembling still, 
If it be His good Will!” | A good-wife prayed on a summer day 
So, with a heart full sore with pain, In her cottage ’neath the hill. 
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The days passed on, and, night and morn, 
In that home beneath the hill, 

The same soft prayer to God was borne 
In tones of sorrow still— 

“Lord, guard and bring him home to me, 
If it be Thy good Will!” 


And too it seemed that every day 
The little bubbling riil, 

And every bird that sang its lay, 
The same prayer echoed still— 

“Lord, guard and bring him home again, 
If it be Thy good Will!” 


Anon there came a cheerier note 
To the music of the rill, 
And a murmured whisper seemed to float 
Through the cottage neath the hill— 
“Thy loved one will come home again, 
According to His Will.” 
* * * * # 
A joyous day ’neath a summer sky, 
When all the world is still, 
And a double song goes up on high, 
From the home beneath the hill— 
“Thanks be to God for His dear grace, 
That such hath been His Will!” 
G. W. 











GOLD IN 


THE Sk Y. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI.—MRS. JAMIESON’S PLOT. 

ZELL, Basil, what do you propose to do 
next?” inquired Mr. Jamieson one 
evening of his friend. “ How do you 





Symonds ?” 

“Oh, we will have him all right—I wish I felt as 
sure of many other things as I feel of that,” was 
the reply. 

“T do not make so sure as you do of the matter; 


his disappearance has been most effectual ; he is a | 
sharp clever fellow in his way, and he will have lost | 
no time in appearing in some new place in a new | 


character, and so effectually disguised that detection 
will not be so easy a matter.” 
“Well, the police are pretty sharp after him,” 


replied Basil, “He has left his wife and children | 


chargeable to the parish, and when strong able men 
practise that sort of game the parish is generally 
pretty clever in finding them.” 

Mr. Jamieson acknowledged there was something 
in that, and further expressed his strong desire that 
there should be no mistake about the finding of that 
worthy. 

Mrs. Jamieson had been considerably excited, and 
somewhat amused with the stable midnight adven- 
ture; but she said little to her husband or to Basil 
Crawford on the sunject of her amusement at their 
expense, for they had been evidently privately much 
mortified at the way they had been tricked by 
Mr. Blades, who since that time had totally disap- 
peared. 

“Basil, will you come and dine with us next 
Tuesday ?” she said this evening. 


“T shall be most happy to do so, Mrs. Jamieson,” | 
was the reply. 

“Oh, I am so glad you will come! I was afraid 
you might be engaged, at such short notice, and I 
very particularly want you to come.” 


propose to catch Ned Blades, alias Mr. | 


Mr. Jamieson gave his wife a meaning look, which 

she either-did not or would not see, and with some 
| interest, Basil remarked, “Indeed! Why do you par- 
| ticularly wish me to come next Tuesday ?” 
| “Well, to begin with, you must know I have dis- 
| covered a young lady.” 
| “Absurd!” remarked her husband, as if slightly 
| put out. 
| “This is interesting,” said Basil; “I hope the 
| young lady is equally so.” 

“Much more so,” was the answer. “And as I 
consider her an acquisition of mine, I shall feel 
| myself aggrieved if you do not become very enthu- 
| siastic about her.” 

“Who is she? May I, at all events, satisfy my 
| curiosity so far ?” 

“You shall hear. Do you remember my telling 
| you, when we came home from Cornwall in the sum- 
| mer that we had come across some people of the 
| name of Majendie, that they stayed three days at 
| the same hotel with us, and that we became so 
: friendly, and afterwards I asked you if they could 
| be any relation to your friends of that name at 
| Atherton, but you did not seem to think it likely? 
| Well, to continue the story, they are a large family ; 
| but there was one girl amongst them I took a par- 
| ticular fancy to, and this Grace Majendie called on 
| me afterwards in town, as I had invited her to do, 
| and I have seen her several times; but I have always 
| forgotten to tell you that the father of the family is 
' second-cousin to Dr. Majendie of Atherton, although 
' the two families have rarely met. Grace Majendie is 
going to spend the afternoon with me, and to stay 
and dine on Tuesday, so I thought you might like to 
meet her; and I told her I should invite you, and 
that you were so intimate with her cousins.” 

“ How strange these roundabout meetings and 
connections are,” said Basil, interestedly, “I never 
heard them speak of these London Majendies down 
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at Atherton, Well, it is strange that the world 
should be so small that, travel where we will, we find 
connections or friends of our own intimate friends, 
I shall be delighted to meet this Miss Majendie.” 

“T suppose you will say that she is not to be com- 
pared to her cousin, but still I think a good deal of 
my Miss Majendie,” was the answer. 

Shortly after this Basil Crawford took his depar- 
ture; and no sooner had he gone than Mrs. Jamieson 
assailed her husband. 


overtures. Each time she felt herseif softening 
under their influence, one more look at the pale skin 
and the olive-green dress was sufficient to harden her 


| again, 


The dining-room fire and the luncheon, however, 


| did some good—Miss Majendie warmed and im- 


“Now, Roderick, why did you look so put out | 


when I invited Basil to come to dinner on Tues- 


} 929 
day ? 


| . . . . . . 
| particular in having just the right thing. 
| si 


“Tt was not your asking him to dinner, but you | 


did it in such a stupid way. 
we had three friends coming, and that it was no 
party, and let the matter be, instead of entering into 
a long rigmarole about Grace Majendie ? ” 

“T wanted to make him interested in her before 
he sees her.” 

Basil Crawford did feel considerable interest when 
he heard of the young lady whose name was Majen- 
die, and who was, moreover, a cousin of Gwendoline’s ; 
he looked forward to Tuesday with some curiosity 
and pleasure ; and not for any consideration would he 
have allowed circumstances to prevent his going. 

After what her husband had said Mrs. Jamieson 
naturally felt some little extra anxiety as to the success 
of her plan; accordingly, when Tuesday arrived, and 
her guest was announced just before luncheon, it 


Why could you not say | 


| hostess said, at last. 


was with considerable interest that she hurried to | 


meet her, to see whether she were looking her best, 
and whether her dress was a becoming one. 
Grace Majendie had one of those tall, slender, 


| 


proved, and Mrs. Jamieson relented slightly; still 
she thought the dress, although handsome, as her 
guest always dressed, was scarcely fitted for diner 
wear. ‘‘And she knows that three people she has 
never seen before are coming; she is usually so very 
I rather 
wonder at her,’ Mrs. Jamieson said to herself. 

In the afternoon they drove to a couple of winter 
exhibitions of pictures, and otherwise amused theim- 
selves and one another until it was dark, and past 
five o’clock, and time to go home. When they 
arrived there tea was brought to them, and the 
children gathered round them, and what with one 
thing and another, any one would have thought Mrs. 
Jamieson’s displeasure had had time enough to sub- 
side, but, as we have before remarked, she was a 
somewhat obstinate little woman, and difficult to 
turn when she had given an opinion; besides, the 
unfortunate olive dress did not improve when viewed 
by evening light—gas-light and fire-light combined 
failed to “liven” 

“T must go and see how the dinner-table looks, 
and what they have done with the dessert,” the 
“The children must go off to 
the nursery, and you had better go and get ready for 


it up. 


| s 
| dinner, my dear, and when you are ready you can 


either come to my room or return and wait for me 


_ here.” 


willowy figures, which look graceful at all times; | 


moreover, she had one of those ivory-white skins 
which sometimes accompany the large soft black 
eyes which she possessed. Mrs. Jamieson certainly 


was entitled to feel proud of her “ discovery,” as she | 


called her ; but, strange to say, she was this day not 
entirely pleased as she looked at her. Miss Grace 
Majendie had sat shivering in a cab, as she drove to 
Mrs. Jamieson’s, and her dress was of an olive green, 
and somehow did not seem to suit the white skin. 
Mrs. Jamieson had seen her look better; and Mrs, 
Jamieson felt aggrieved. 

“There, am I not quite as punctual as I said I 
should be?” said the girl, with a bright joyous voice, 
rising rapidly as Mrs. Jamieson entered, and greeting 
her affectionately. 

“My dear, you look perished with cold; pray 
make haste and get your hat off, and come down into 


the dining-room, where there is a roaring fire, and | 


’ 


lunch ready,” was all the answer she received. But, 


quite unconscious that there could possibly be any- 


thing wrong, Miss Majendie chattered away in the 


usual confidential affectionate way which charac- , 


terised her friendship with Mrs. Jamieson. 


Mrs. | 


Later, Mrs. Jamieson arrayed herself in gorgeous 
attire for dinner; no consideration for the plainness 
of her guest’s dress influenced her in any way. Her 
preparations were well-nigh completed when a tap 
was heard at her door. 

Mrs. Jamieson had no cause to be displeased either 
with her own dress or appearance, nor did she appear 
to be so as she turned from the cheval-glass at this 
sound, and said ‘“‘ Come in!” 

The door opened, and a tall,slender, willowy young 
lady, with a smiling face, appeared; but even as 
Cinderella put off her little cinder-coloured dress, 
so had this young lady put off her dingy olive- 
coloured costume; and surely Cinderella herself had 
not been metamorphosed with greater success and 
brilliancy. 

Grace Majendie looked very handsome as she 
came smilingly forward into the full light of gas and 
fire; her dresses were at all times rather heavily 
handsome and sombre for the wear of an unmarried 
girl, but nothing could have suited her better than 
the mixture of brown velvet and maize-coloured silk 
which she now wore. 

Mrs. Jamieson, between surprise and pleasure, 


Jamieson, however, remained proof against these ' found some difficulty in expressing herself ; at length, 
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however, she brought out the words, “ Why, where 
did you get that dress from?” 

‘It did not drop down from the clouds; those nice 
sort of things do not happen. The maid brought it 
this afternoon. You surely did not think I was going 
to disgrace you, dear, by appearing at your table in 
that olive-green affair!” 

“The olive-green was a pretty dress,” said Mrs, 
Jamieson, slowly, and regarding it now with far more 
charity than she had previously done, 

“ But this is better, is it not?” 

“T should think so! This is lovely; youcertainly 
do know what suits you; but a girl who does not 
know how to dress suitably, is not worth her salt ; 
but you are worth your salt. Now just come here 
and sit down, while I tell you something. Pray 
take care how you sit down, that dress really is too 
good for anything of the kind; nowadays one ought 
to stand perpetually.” 

Mrs. Jamieson placed her friend in her arm-chair 
before the fire, and in her delight at her appearance 
she forgot the wisdom of silence she had laid out for 
herself with regard to Grace Majendie, and added, 
“You know I want you to look particularly well this 
evening because Basil Crawford is coming.” 

“As if I did not always look particularly well,” 
said Miss Majendie, playfully. 

“Yes, but I was very particular about this even- 
ing, because I want him to be immensely impressed.” 

“ee Why? ” 

This question was a somewhat difficult one to 
answer. Mrs. Jamieson scarcely liked to reply, “ Be- 
cause our dear young friend Basil Crawford has 
been badly treated by another young lady, and we 
intend to use you as a means to restore him to his 
usual self,” so she hesitated, and while she hesi- 
tated, Miss Majendie added, “It is no use, dear; 
you know I am still devoted to the memory of the 
‘Dear Unknown,’ and whilst his image fills my 
heart I can never wed another.” 

* Do not talk such nonsense, child! What on earth 
do you mean?” 

“You do not mean to tell me you have forgotten 
about when we were in Cornwall early last summer, 
and I was so enchanted with the ‘Dear Unknown’ 
we used to see about. We never found out who he 
was ; we only knew he was staying with Sir Thomas 
Trefien; and, oh, you do not mean to tell me you 
have forgotten the splendid way he stopped and 
caught that wicked pony which was running away 
with the child!” 

“IT remember,” said Mrs. Jamieson, slowly ; 
adding, “really, Grace, you have sometimes a way 
of saying things so seriously, that any one who did 
not understand you would fancy you meant what you 
said,” 

“Tam not quite sure that I do not mean what I 


say in this instance,” she said, as she rose, and fol- | 


lowed Mrs. Jamieson out of the room. And there 





was something in her voice which set that lady 
wondering if the girl were in earnest; as they 
passed out at the door she looked at her face, but 
there was nothing to be told from it. Grace Majendie 
could, when she pleased, be very reserved, and wear 
an expression on her face which would defy any one 
to read, 

The guests soon arrived: a middle-aged widow- 
lady, an uncle of Mrs. Jamieson’s, and, lastly, Mr. 
Basil Crawford. 

Now it is quite certain that both he and Miss 
Majendie were very considerably curious to see one 
another, but they were such well-brought-up young 
people that neither betrayed this interest in the 
slightest degree; indeed, the polite bow which each 
bestowed on the other during the moment of intro- 
duction was somewhat unnecessarily formal; and 
Grace Majendie, having impressed Basil Crawford as 
a handsome and most magnificent young lady, con- 
tinued her conversation with Mrs. Jamieson’s uncle, 
listening to his words as if her whole soul were 
wrapped in his description of the advantages a 
person with rheumatic gout would derive from a 
stay at Wildbad. 

Basil Crawford, on his part, gave all his atten- 
tions to Miss Trixie, who regularly expected all his 
devotion. Grace Majendie was a clever, lively girl, 
brought up for society, and always sought after in it. 
Basil Crawford took her in to dinner, and found her 
just what has been described; beyond this he was 
not especially attracted by her. During dinner they 
talked a good deal of the Atherton Majendies, and 
Grace Majendie was evidently much interested in 
her relations, particularly in Gwendoline, whom she 
had only once seen, and that when both had been 
children. 

At that time Gwendoline, with her father and 
mother, had been in London, and she had been 
brought to spend an afternoon with her cousins; 
and after a stormy afternoon of disputes, tears, and 
quarrels, Gwendoline had taken off her shoe and 
flung it at Grace, and Grace, not to be behindhand, 
had lodged her cousin in the coal-scuttle. 

All this was detailed to Basil Crawford, to his 
amusement; and the dinner proceeded in the usual 
pleasant manner in which small sociable dinners do 
proceed; and had it not been for an untoward event, 
which took place later in the evening, their cere- 
monious treatment of one another might never have 
been broken through, and they might never have 
become better acquainted. 

The gentlemen had just entered the drawing-room, 
and Miss Majendie had been asked to play, and the 
heusemaid at that moment had entered the room 
to collect and carry away coffee-cups before the 
tea was brought in, when Mrs. Jamieson desired 
her to turn on the gas in the burner nearest to 
the piano. At the time it did not occur to Mrs. 
Jamieson that this girl never touched the drawing- 
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room gas, but that it was the parlour-maid who 
always attended to it. 

With all goodwill and readiness the girl provided 
herself with a long wax taper, with praiseworthy 
forethought that it was more than probable she 
might first turn it the wrong way, and so plunge the 
party into semi-darkness. She was, however, a short 
person, and her utmost endeavours failed to reach 
the great glittering crystal appendage which hung 
above her head, and every one was so occupied in 
observing Miss Majendie’s movements, and in helping 
to arrange her and her music at the piano, that no 
one observed the performances of the short housemaid. 

Her own experience of gas chandeliers had evi- 
dently been of the kind which pull down and run 
up again, for, finding it above her reach, she made 
a desperate effort, and caught hold of one of the 
branches with a sudden and violent spring. Its 
fastenings were fragile and rusty—the next day the 
master of the house recollected they had never been 
looked after in his time, for the chandeliers had been 
bought as fixtures with the house—and the result 
was more awful than can be described. The house- 
maid dropped, so did the chandelier with her, only 
the crash which followed is much more easily to be 
imagined than described—what became of the un- 
fortunate housemaid for the time being was never 
accurately known; the only wonder was she neither 
died nor went out of her wind. 

The whole great glittering edifice of glass, with its 
hangings and ornaments, fell with a mighty crash 
to the ground, where it lay in myriads of broken 
pieces ; the parlour-maid, who had entered with the 
tea-tray, upset the whole contents of it into her 
mistress’s lap, with a wild scream; indeed, every 
lady present joined in her scream; and Mrs. Jamie- 
son’s uncle, who was very lame with rheumatic gout 
at the time, was afterwards averred to have sprung 
a full yard into the air. 

For a few moments no one could speak, and no 
one knew exactly what had happened. The strong 
rush of gas from the open pipe above them caused 
some one to gasp “ Put the gas out!” 

The next moment the middle-aged widow re- 
covered herself, and dashed at the other chandelier, 
and turned the light completely off at that one; and, 
plunged in complete darkness, the pitch of horror 
seemed to be reached. 

“At the main—turn it off at the meter!” cried 
Grace Majendie, catching hold of somebody who was 
nearest to her; this turned out to be Basil Crawford, 
and together they rushed out of the room. 

On the stairs they met the other servants, flying 
from up-stairs and down-stairs, to know the cause of 
the violent crash and disturbance. 

They seemed to be too bewildered to answer any 
question, although Miss Majendie several times 
shouted to them—* Turn it off at the main !—where 
is the meter ?” 





“*T didn’t do it, I assure youI didn’t do it, ma’am !” 
was all the answer she, could receive; until the 
sobbing cook admitted that it was in the passage 
which led out of the kitchen to the pantry. 

Down-stairs she flew, with Basil Crawford after 
her, leaving all the servants describing at full length 
where they had been at the moment of the accident, 
so as to clearly prove that the accident was in no 
way their particular fault. 

The passage was found, and Basil Crawford turned 
off the meter, and then they retraced their steps to- 
gether, with no little difficulty and trouble, for various 
things lay in the way, and it was strange to them 
in the darkness. 

By this time Miss Majendie could laugh at things 
in general, and very heartily she did so, although 
she was still trembling with excitement and the re- 
mains of the fright. 

Basil Crawford joined very heartily in the laughter, 
and felt much admiration for the prompt decision 
and action she had shown; and from that hour 
forward there was no more stiffness and formality 
between them. 

The hubbub up-stairs took long to quiet, but at 
length candles were procured, and matters improved. 
All the children up-stairs, however, had woke up, and 
were crying with all the strength they could muster; 
and whilst Mrs. Jamieson went to see after them, her 
husband sang to the company, with much expression 
and success, “ Oh dear, what can the matter be!” 

However, the party broke up somewhat sooner 
than it would otherwise have done. 

All but Basil Crawford had gone; and Mrs. Jamie- 
son said to him, “ Well, Basil, what do you think of 
her ?” 

“ She is a charming girl—elegant, graceful, accom- 
plished, and most energetic at the right moment!” 

He said this so heartily that Mr. Jamieson smiled 
to himself. 

“Ts she like her cousin?” further questioned his 
wife. 

“‘ Not in the least,” was answered, shortly. 

‘Nelly, you are not quite silly, after all,” said her 
husband, later, when the last lingering guest had 
left; ‘your plan has not succeeded badly; indeed, 
I think he is decidedly taken with her. Why are 
you looking so serious ? ” 

“Simply because my plan has turned out an utter 
failure,” she replied. ‘“ Did you not hear how heartily 
he praised her, and, again, how his voice changed 
when he said she was not in the least like her cousin?” 

“ Well, judging from the tone of his voice, I should 
say he thought her more charming than her cousin. 
I think it may be all right yet, Nellie.” 

Mrs. Jamieson said no more, but she privately 
kept to her own opinion; for she was an obstinate 
little woman, and but seldom changed it when she 
had once given it. 

(To be continued.) 
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THOUGHTS ON 


THE QUiVER. 


CHRIST’S LIFE. 


II.—CONDITIONS OF THE DIVINE WORKINGS. 


** He conld there do no mighty work, save that He laid His hands upon a few sick folk, and healed them. 


And He marvelled 


because of their unbelief.’”’—St. Mark vi. 5, 6. 


sess TSE are very startling, almost stag- 
A gering words. They are words 
eagerly seized upon by those who 





mission of Jesus Christ. Such per- 
sons start upon the assumption that if Christ 
were God, or even “a teacher sent from God,” 
He would be able to do anything; there would 
be nothing impossible to Him; and when they 
find St. Mark speaking thus of Christ’s compara- 
tive failure at Nazareth, and St. Matthew candidly 
stating, “He did not many mighty works there, 
because of their unbelief,” they think the argu- 
ment conclusive that Christ was not all powerful. 
It is usual for commentators sometimes to dwell 
on these passages as instances of the candour of 
the Evangelists—that they did not slur over, or 
try to keep out of sight, these apparent failures. 
There is really no candour at all in the matter. 
There was no motive for their keeping back the 
facts. 


deny the divine power or the divine | 


claiming to be. They knew His humble father, His 
quiet holy mother. His brothers and sisters were 
still living there. They knew them all by name. 
People saw they did not believe in Him. Was it 


| likely outsiders would, if they who knew Him 
| intimately did not? Hence resulted the second 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


It would, after all, be but a small thing if | 


we could only say our authorities were not dis- | 


honest. It appears to me they rather parade this 
fact than otherwise, as they certainly had good 
reason to do. I donot for a moment imagine there 
is one of my readers who has ever been disposed to 
quote this failure at Nazareth as evidence against 
the divine mission of Jesus. But I believe that 
many good Christians feel the words contain a 
difficulty, and would like to have them explained. 
That is just what I propose simply and briefly to 


do. Our subject will resolve itself into an exami- | 


nation of the condition of the Divine workings 
upon man. 

The circumstances are familiar enough:—Jesus 
had come with His disciples to His own village, 
where stood the cottage home in which He had 
lived during those eighteen years which area blank 
in the sacred history. We know nothing about 
that period except that He went down to this little 
hamlet among the Galilean hills, and lived in 
subjection to His earthly parents, working most 
probably at His father’s humble trade, since the 
Nazarenes are represented as speaking of Him not 
only as the carpenter’s son, but as Himself the 
carpenter. This was His first difficulty—prejudice. 
Home is always the most difficult place to work in. 
These Nazarenes had seen Christ grow up from 
childhood to youth, from youth to manhood; had 
known Him as one of themselves—better and 
holier than themselves perhaps, but certainly 





not differing so far as to lead them to believe He | 


was the expected Messiah, which they found Him 


great difficulty—want of faith in Him, the result 
of this prejudice. 

1. Now, of course, it would appear to us in our 
wisdom that here was just the place for a miracle. 
If miracles were to prove Christ’s Messiahship, 
why did not they occur to convince these incre- 
dulous people in His native village? Is it to 
be believed that God cannot work without man’s 
co-operation? Can man frustrate God’s work ? 
These are the questions that continually occur in 
face of this passage of Scripture. 

To ask them, or expect an answer, with our 
limited capacities, is as idle as to ask whether God 
Almighty “can” undo the past, or make two and 
two equal anything but four. We can only judge 
of God by the attributes that are revealed to us. 
The question, then, would really be limited to this: 
Can God, or rather, Is God likely—being such as 
we know Him, and bounding Himself by the laws 
we continually see Him bounded by—to do such 
and suchathing? But then, if it be argued that 
we are talking of miracles; we reply, There are no 
miracles with God. Miracles only appear such to 
us because we cannot trace the law God is working 
upon. He is working by laws, depend upon it— 
laws as orderly as those which make the sun rise 
and set. A miracle, as we call if in our ignorance, 
is no interruption of God’s laws, but the adoption 
of a set of laws different from, higher than, those 
under which we generally see Him working. 

2. Let us leave this portion of the subject for 
a moment, and look at the remarkable reservation 
or exception that St. Mark adds—‘ Jesus could 
there do no mighty work, save that ITe laid His 
hands upon a few sick folk, and healed them.” Here 
is what we call a miracle. In the very act of saying 
Christ could do no miracle, the Evangelist chroni- 
cles one—nay, several. “ He laid His hands upon a 
few sick folk, and healed them!” We should call 
this supernatural; and so it is in reference to us, 
out not in reference to Christ; so that, clearly, His 
scope of nature and ours differ. 

It is quite clear, then, that what was wanting was 
not power on the part of Jesus; it was not the will 
either. Let us freely concede that He did try 
to do miracles; He tried and succeeded in a few 
isolated cases, but failed on the whole; evidently 
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what differed was something in the recipients. 
We shall not fail to remember at this point the 
fact that a woman once touched the hem of His 
garment only, and was healed. In her case, as far 
as we can see, there was no exertion even of will- 
power on the part of Jesus; for He was ina crowd, 
and actually asked who it was that touched Him. 
What made the miracle in her case, and the cases 
of the exceptional Nazarenes who were healed, was 
evidently something on their parts. 

3. That condition, as we know, was faith. Some 
believed in Him; but the majority doubted. The 
believers were healed. On the faithless no miracle 
could be wrought. 

But we may still say, perhaps, this is not satis- 
factory. It looks still as though man could im- 
pede God’s actions. But are there no cases where 
we constantly see and allow processes precisely 
similar ? 

The growth of a flower from a seed is as mi- 
raculous as the raising a dead man to life. We 
have no idea how the flower rises from the dead 
seed. Scatter the seed on a rock, and no flower 
will spring. The seed will recoil and die. Sow it 
in good ground, and the flower does spring up. 
We do not say God could not raise a flower from 
the rock-strewn seed. We do not expect to see 
the flower, because we know we have not complied 
with the conditions for its germination. 

Lift the case one step higher—from nature to 
grace. Take the case of sermons. Good and bad 
alike receive the word. One receives it to sal- 
vation, another to condemnation. We do not say 
God could not make a careless listener hear to his 
soul’s health, any more than we say God could not 
make the light of day when the sun had set. But 
we do not expect him to do either one or the 
other. How should it stagger us then to find no 
miracle wrought ov the unbelieving Nazarenes ? 
The very first condition was wanting on their 
part—faith. 

But yet again, some may be inclined to add, 
Christ Himself “ marvelled.”” He seemed startled. 
So he did; but not at his own failure. It was at 
their want of faith. ‘He marvelled because of 
their unbelief.” We have used the word “ failure” 
several times in reference to Christ. In doing so, 
one is speaking, of course, broadly, and from a 
purely human point of view. We sce now there 
was no failure at all, except in the faith of the 
people. And this woke the wonder of Christ. He 
had expected prejudice; He knew that His fami- 
liarity with them would be a preliminary difficulty ; 
but even He did not seem to think it would prove 
8o fatal as it did. We can scarcely realise it. We 
can understand the difficulty of recognising in the 
carpenter the Messiah; but when there had beer 
@ single case of healing (as we read there were 
several), we feel sure, setting testimony altogether 
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! ° . 
aside, this ought to have been enough—would have 


been enough in our case. Let us be slow to say so. 
With the daily miracles of Providence and grace 
around us, what is the condition of our faith? 
Supposing that this man of the marred visage, 
this Saviour in fashion as a Man, could suddenly 
stand in our midst now, could suddenly be made 
visible to our sight, do we think our faith would 
be strong enough for Him to work a miracle? 
or would it have to be written of us, as of these 
Nazarenes, that though Jesus had been with us, He 
could do no mighty work because of our unbelief? 
No mighty work, it might still be added, save that 
He healed sin-sick souls, that He embraced little 
children in the arms of His mercy, that He came 
down close to the soul of the faithful hearer. He 
had done all this, but could do no more, because of 
our unbelief; that He “ marvelled” at it, and went 
His way, healing elsewhere. We shall be slow to 
judge the Nazarenes when we have put things thus 
before us. We have never had the preliminary 
difficulty of seeing Christ in His humble aspects, 
as they had; and yet we feel—many honest hearts 
amongst us feel—that the atmosphere even of the 
house of God would be uncongenial to the working 
of miracles by Jesus, and all for our lack of faith. 
Perhaps we wonder how He does as much as we 
see Him do, feeling how faithless we ourselves are. 

At all events, perhaps the words “ Christ could 
not,’ do not sound quite so much a paradox now 
as they did. We know that our religion, being 
addressed purely to faith, and not to sight, is full 
of such seeming paradoxes. Take, for instance, 
that singularly beautiful passage, Ephes. iii. 17, 
&c.—* That ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge.” Here there seems to be 
almost a contradiction of terms; but that we know, 
however faintly by blessed experience, that the 
love of Christ, realised in the heart, does unlock 
the casket of a knowledge unattainable elsewhere, 
or by other means. So again, in the benediction 
that closes our services in God’s house, we are 
presented in His name with a peace that 
passeth all understanding, all ordinary compre- 
hension that is. It is just as in common worldly 
knowledge, the old trite proverb stands good, 
“«Practice makes perfect.” Faith in God, and love 
of God, and the peace of God, open up new worlds, 
as it were, as the telescope does to the astronomer. 
We are lifted to higher planes of the Divine opera- 
tions, where miracles cease to be miracles, and 
where we see, by the clear light of those upper 
spheres, that it is really no contradiction of terms 
to say even the Almighty “cannot” do so-and- 
so; because the higher we mount the more per- 
fect we find the law; and the more we know of 
God the less do we expect or wish to find Him 
violating order. 
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So it is we are still thrown healthfully back 
upon ourselves—especially upon faith and love. 
These are the fundamental characteristics of our 
duty to God and man. It is of faith especially we 
are now thinking. If those Nazarenes had only 
believed a little more in the marvellous evidence 
Christ laid before them, and a little less in 
their own prejudices and ideas as to what “ must 
be,” how differently would have read the touch- 
ing episode of Christ’s visit to His village- 
home! 

And if we could be content to trust God more, 
and ourselves less, how much happier—not only 
how much holier,but how much happier—we should 
be. Things continually occur to force us back 
upon our faith in God. Then—if our faith have 
been but firm—the miracle occurs. The Son of 
God walks the fiery furnace with us, and shuts 
the mouths of the lions for us. If we are faithless, 
this will not occur. The miracle, in fact, would 


be if it did. We have no right to reckon on 
miracles. The nearer we live to God the less 
shall we realise even the meaning of the term; for 
we shall get to know His laws so well that what 
appear miracles to other people will not seem so 
to us. 

If we try to grow in this grace, then its sister- 
graces of hope and love will follow. Let us 
trust God—trust our Heavenly Father as the 
child trusts its earthly parent. Surely we have 
the better reason, for where was ever the most 
devoted father, or even mother, whose love was so 
unwavering for a child as God’s and Christ’s for 
us? Above all other blessings, then —above 
health and wealth, and all the talents we crave, 
and often rightly crave, so earnestly—let us seek, 
first of all, faith. First the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all those other things, in 
proportion, as seems best to His wisdom, shall be 
added unto us. 











SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. TuHirp Serres. No. 13. THE Exopus. 


Chapters to be read—-Exodus wii., xiii. (part of). 
‘gn NTRODUCTION. Last saw the land of 
Egypt at midnight. What a commotion ! 


Egyptians with joy and exultation of the 
Israelites. Now, all ready, the journey 
to Canaan begins. 

J. IncipENTS OF THE Exonvs. 





(Read 


xii. 3442.) Let the children notice the following | 


points :—(1) The farewells. People leaving a country, 
naturally take leave. Remind of Abraham sending 
away Hagar. Now Egyptians urgent that the people 
should go in haste. Why? See what fear will do. 
These are masters sending away slaves. What do 
they give them? 
take ? 
Did they receive wages? Therefore allowed to take 
gold, &c., now. Shall hear, afterwards, of a bad use 
and good use made of these. (2) The travellers. 
Try and count the number: 600,000 men (v. 37) on 
foot, i.e, men and women, persons, besides children. 
What was said of their “multiplying rapidly?” 
(i. 12). Allowing five children to each family, makes 
3,600,000. What an immense number; had occupied 
whole land of Goshen. But who went with them 
also? Remind of plague of lightning; how some 
servants of Pharaoh feared the Lord, and were 
saved, perhaps these among the “mixed multitude,” 
perhaps some in fear of staying in Egypt where 
such dreadful things had happened, perhaps some 
from real friendship, some from curiosity. Alto- 
gether, made immense number, larger than whole 


Contrast the weeping, mourning, &c., of | 


Was it robbery, for Israelites to | 
What had they been doing all these years ? 


| population of London now. How will they be pro- 
| vided with food? We shall see. (3) The haste. 
| What signs of haste were there at the Feast of the 
| Passover? Now, at starting, what bread did they 
| have? (v. 39). Had carried the kneading-troughs 
| as part of the luggage. Now bake some cakes of 
' unleavened bread; therefore, was always in their 
| thoughts, and in telling the story, would connect 
| their departure with unleavened bread. (4) Joseph's 
| bones. (Read xiii, 17—22.) Yet, though in such 
haste, what did they not forget to take with them? 
(xiii. 19.) Why had Joseph told them to take his 
bones? People always like to be buried with their 
' relatives. Joseph, full of faith, felt sure the Israel- 
ites would go back to Canaan, the promised land; 
gave orders accordingly (reference to in Heb. xi. 22). 
| (5) The order. Yet, though they went out so hastily, 
did things orderly. ‘“ Harnessed” means “ Five in 
arow.” Evidently all been arranged and ordered 
beforehand, to prevent confusion. See, now, the 
advantage—no confusion, no running about giving 
orders; long procession begins quietly and in 
regular order; men carrying babies, others with 
poles of tents; vast numbers of cattle driven along; 
not one man, woman, or child, or herd of cattle, 
left behind. What a wonderful sight! (6) The way. 
Which way would travellers like to go? Why the 
shortest? But if enemies in the way, guide would 
lead round, so here. Who were the enemies? 
Philistines, at south-west of country between Egypt 
and Canaan. So Israelites to go round by way of Red 
| Sea and Sinai, that they might not be frightened 
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“‘ Raymond looked at her in complete astonishment.”—p. 444, 
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What a kind and thoughtful 
arrangement. (7) The guidance. Under whose 
guidance were they? In what visible way did God 
guide them? Picture the cloud, in shape like a 
pillar, moving slowly in the air, showing the road; 
at night, still there, only lighted up; day by day, 
always there; never failed. How eagerly would be 
watched and noticed! 

II. THE Lessons. 


by sight of war. 


Try and make children realise 
what a picture (or type) all this is of us. Egypt as 
a type of the world, its bondage that of sin. The 
deliverance by Christ’s blood has already come in last 
lesson. All this lesson a type of our daily life. If 
would reach heaven (Canaan) must begin by (1) 
Putting away the leaven of sin (see 1 Cor. v. 8). | 
Must be holy as God is holy (1 Pet. i. 15), otherwise | 
cannot see God. Again, will not only have saints 

as companions, mixed multitude of ungodly, but | 
must (2) keep unspotted from the world (James i. 27). 


The road being unknown, full of enemies! Who 
are they? Satan always on watch, lusts of flesh 
trying to lead to sin. Will (3) need a guide. What 
guidance have we? Who has lived as man among 
us, been tempted yet sinless? (Heb. ii. 18). What 
has He given to be a light to our feet ? (Ps. cxix. 95). 
This book will guide day and night (Josh. i. 8). 
Also Holy Spirit given to be a counsellor, a guide 
unto all truth (John vi. 13). His guidance must be 
sought, looked for, followed; then will not be taken 
away. Guided by God’s counsel, will be brought to 
God’s glory (Ps. Ixxiii. 24). 

Questions to be answered. 
. Describe the parting farewells. 
. Who went with the Israelites ? 
. What did they take with them, and why? 
. Which way did they take, and why ? 
. Describe their guidance. 
. What lessons may we learn ? 
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RAYMOND. 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “ TRIED,” ETC. 


- CHAPTER III. | 


JHE fair summer day waxed , 
S brighter and more beauti- 
ful every hour, and merrily | 
down the gleaming river | 
went the steady boat, swept 
onward by the rhythmical | 
movement of the oars; but | 
the old man who sat apart | 
from his companions gave never a glance | 
to the deep blue vault of heaven, or the 
graceful trees bending from the mossy | 
| 


banks on either side to kiss the sparkling 
waters with their long green branches, 
All the way as they went he stooped 
unceasingly over the pages of his note-book, where— 
in cramped handwriting, illegible to any one but 
himself—he added, inch by inch, to the fruitless 
labour of his life. He would not, if he could, have 
seen the smile of God in all the glorious beauty | 
round him, for he desired only to follow in the train 
of those who write, as if on shifting sands, the crude 

conclusions of unassisted human reason. 
Far otherwise did Dr. Lingard’s young niece pass | 
those golden hours. She was noting every detail of | 
| 


all that outward loveliness with the high spiritual 
intelligence which ever sees the shining of the 
Eternal mind through the veiled face of the creation 
that has come forth from His presence; and her 
keen enjoyment was enhanced no doubt by the | 
fact—so rare in her solitary existence—that she had | 
a companion whose ready sympathy she could claim | 


| 


for the varied feelings of admiration which were 
called forth in her by every change of scene. 
To Raymond the sunny voyage was scarce less full 


| of pleasure, despite of a certain regret which was 


ever underlying all his enjoyment, because of the 
absence of one who was the brightness of his life, and 
without whom no happiness could for him be perfect ; 
but it was impossible that he should not be ex- 
hilarated by the freshness and splendour of that 
radiant morning, and he was, besides, really charmed 
by the insight he gained into the thoughtful mind 
and pure true nature of Estelle Lingard. He found 
her conversation full of piquancy and fascination, 
for it was marked by an unconventional frankness 
such as he had never met with before; and he listened 
with delight to her brilliant description of Australian 
scenery, and marvelled somewhat at the calm far- 
seeing judgment with which, young as she was, she 


' answered his many questions about colonial life and 
| society. So greatly was he interested by all she told 


him, that he was quite surprised to find they had 
reached their destination long before he thought the 
voyage could have been half over, and he exclaimed 
with surprise when he found they were at once to 
disembark. 

The boat was moored just below a little river-side 
inn, which was to be made their head-quarters for 
the day, as it was only about half a mile from the 


| burial-emound they had come to visit, and this re- 
maining distance had to be performed on foot. 
*“What a charming picturesque old place!” ex- 
claimed Estelle, as she and Raymond followed Dr. 
Lingard up the steep little path which led to the 
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“it is more like a Swiss chélet than an English 
building. Do you see how that wooden balcony 
in front actually overhangs the river, so that one 
could almost leap from it into the water? I think 
it would be very pleasant to live here, the whole 
country round is so beautiful ! ” 


inn ; 


* And so very dull and monotonous,” said Raymond, 
laughing. “I suppose you would not tire of it, Miss 
Lingard, if you hed your favourite books, but to 
me the want of an animated population would be a 
serious drawback.”’ 

“To live in perfect solitude would be a very aim- 
less life, no doubt, and therefore one could not wish 
it to continue long, but I think there would be 
such delightful repose in losing sight of the human 
race altogether for a time if one could.” 

“Why, Miss Lingard, that speech sounds as if you 
had a positive dislike to your fellow-creatures! can 
that really be the case?” 

*‘ No, indeed,” she answered, softly, “‘ I feel this only 
because one cannot ever come across them in any way 
without encountering some evidence of their suffer- 
ings,” and there was an expression in her dark eyes 
as she spoke which showed Raymond that her words 
had a deeper meaning than he could altogether under- 
stand. 

They had luncheon in the low-roofed parlour of the 
inn, waited upon by the homely old couple who kept 
it, and who lived there alone, with only one red- 
cheeked country girl to act as their servant; and 
Estelle drew from Raymond an admission that the 
comfort and cleanliness of the arrangements had 
almost converted him to her opinion that it would be 
a pleasant residence for atime. Dr. Lingard, how- 
ever, was too anxious for the accomplishment of his 
task to linger long over the meal, and they very soon 
set out for the old Saxon graves, accompanied by the 
boatmen, armed with spades and pickaxes. The 
mound which had lain undisturbed for so many 
centuries was placed ina very desolate spot, barren 
of trees, or almost of vegetation of any kind ; and it 
seemed to Estelle as if the air, which had been so soft 
on the river, was touched in its vicinity with a 
sepulchral chilliness in sympathy with the scene. No 
sooner did Dr. Lingard find himself with his foot 
actually on the swelling green tumulus which hid 
his ghastly treasure, than he became eager and 
excited, in a manner very unusual to him. He sprang 
on the mound, and called to the men to begin at once 
the work of excavation. Estelle went to sit down on 
a stone at a little distance, where she was out of 
reach of the earth and gravel which they soon 
began to throw out; and when Raymond had thus 
seen her placed in safety, he went back to the ancient 
tomb, and, seizing a pickaxe, he began to deal out 
powerful strokes, which told with speedy effect 
even on the hard unyielding earth. Involuntarily 
Estelle’s gaze fastened upon him, as he stood there, 
bathed in the sunlight, so full of life and strength, 








the symmetrical proportions of his stalwart frame 
brought out in evidence by the physical exertion, 
which seemed to him so easy, and the winning 
aspect of his fine face revealed every now and then 
as he tossed back his rich brown hair, and looked up 


to the blue sky with a free joyous glance; he 


| seemed the very type of manhood, in its undimmed 


perfection; and as her thoughts carried her from 
him to the crumbling remains of the long-vanished 
dead he was unearthing at his feet, she wondered 
how it would be possible to look on such a one as 
he was now, and even bear the sight, if there were 
not the hope that beyond that dust of death, through 
which he too must pass, there would be for him 
another existence, in which he might find the com- 
pletion and perfection of the life that could only 
have so brief a duration now. 
and that of the boatmen, whom his example encou- 


His vigorous toil, 


raged, soon produeed results which seemed to rouse 
in Dr. Lingard a most unwonted pleasure and excite- 
ment, though to persons in general the blackened 
remains of the forms which had once been instinct 
with thought and feeling could only have been a 
very repulsive sight. They had evidently come upon 
a grave which had contained several bodies, and 
every spadeful of earth brought up some fragment 
of a skull, or mouldering bone, mingled with flints 
sharpened for use as knives, and other primitive 
tools of the rudest description. Dr. Lingard sprang 
from side to side with an agility of which he might 
have been thought scarcely capable at his age, 
snatching at every token which thus came to bim 
from the dim far-off ages, and often going down on 
his knees to dig, with his own hands, into the earth 
that could produce, as he imagined, valuable evidence 
in support of his theories. Raymond worked on for 
a time, with evident distaste to the sight which he 
was helping to lay bare, and when at last his pickaxe 
dug out some specially ghastly remnant of humanity, 
he gave an involuntary shudder, and, flinging it down, 
he leaped off the mound, and came towards the spot 
where Estelle was seated. 

* You must let me stay beside you,” he said; “I 
cannot stand any more of that sexton’s work. I must 
say I do not in the least comprehend your uncle’s 
tastes. If my producing the most learned book in 
the world depended on my groping, as he does, 
among these mouldering remains, I would give my 
ambition to the winds rather than do it. Nothing 
can be so revolting as the idea of death!” 

“ Revolting!” said Estelle, looking round at him, 
“T can well understand, of 
course, that the poor crumbling contents of the grave 
are revolting enough in their merely material aspect, 
but surely not the idea of death in the abstract !” 

“Tt is so to me, certainly,” answered Raymond, 
frankly. 
of what may come beyond it, for I have found this 
life quite sufficient to fill both my heart and soul, 


with evident surprise. 


“T have never thought much about it, or 
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with all its varied interests, and glorious capabilities 
of happiness; and death has always appeared to me 
only as the hateful enemy which has power to ex- 
tinguish it. Viewed in that light, I find it revolting 
enough, I can assure you. I should be very glad to 
forget that there will ever come a time when I must 
die.” 

“How strange!” said Estelle, softly. 

“Has death, then, such a very different aspect for 
you?” asked Raymond. 

“It seems to me the grandest, the most desirable 
of all the conditions of humanity,” she answered, 
calmly. Raymond looked at her in complete as- 
tonishment. Such words, coming from lips tinted 
with all the rich bloom and freshness of youth, 
seemed to him very marvellous; but he had no 
time to pursue the subject further, for at that 
moment there suddenly rang out on the summer 
air a shrill sharp cry, evidently coming from the 
direction of the burial-mound, and followed by an in- 
stantaneous shout of dismay from the men who were 
still working there. Raymond started to his feet, 
and Estelle had in the same moment sprung to his 
side. 

“It is my uncle’s voice !”’ she exclaimed, grasping 
his arm in her sudden terror. “Oh, what can have 
happened!” 

“I do not see him—I fear he must have fallen,” 
answered Raymond; and a few rapid steps soon 
brought them together to the scene of the excava- 
tion ; then it was easy to see at a glance what had 
occurred. 

The grave which had been opened was very deep 
and wide, with sharp pieces of rock jutting out from 
either side, and a number of loose stones, detached by 
the pickaxes, lying at the bottom. Dr. Lingard, in 
reaching forward eagerly to take up a portion of a 
jaw-bone in good preservation, which had just been 
unearthed, had lost his footing on the loose soil, 
and fallen headlong into the pit, striking with great 
violence against the side of it before he finally lay 
extended in its lowest depths, motionless, and ap- 
parently insensible. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue height from which Dr. Lingard had fallen, 
though considerable, was scarcely enough to account 
for the appearance of lifelessness which he presented, 
as he lay in the hollow of the excavation, and a great 
fear seized Raymond that he had in some way re- 
ceived a fatal injury. For the moment he looked 
exactly as if he had been occupied in digging his own 
grave; and Estelle, pale and trembling, pressed forward 
as if with the intention of flinging herself down into 
the pit beside him. Gently, but with a firm hand, 
Raymond drew her down from the heap of gravel on 
which she stood, and placed her on firm ground, say- 
ing, with a decision which she did not attempt to 
oppose, “You must let me go to him, Miss Lingard, 





you could do no good while he lies there; wait here 
quietly till we have raised him up.” She merely 
bowed her head in answer, and stood motionless, with 
clasped hands and heaving chest; but even in that 
moment of anxiety Raymond was struck with the 
determined self-control, which contrasted so strongly 
with the terror and dismay that had dilated her 
large dark eyes and blanched her expressive face to 
absolute whiteness. He left her there, standing like 
a statue, and at once swung himself down into the 
cavity where the old man lay, while the boatmen 
clustered round the brink, waiting to be told how 
best they might help him. 

Dr. Lingard’s face was livid, and his eyes closed ; 
and as Raymond gently lifted up his head, he saw, to 
his horror, that it had been resting on a sharp- 
pointed stone, which had inflicted a deep wound at 
the base of the skull. This accounted at once for his 
insensibility, even if life were not actually extinct, 
as it was plain that he had fallen with great force. 
Raymond succeeded in raising him sufficiently to let 
the wounded head rest gently on his knee, and then 
he anxiously laid his hand on the old man’s heart, 
fearing much that he should find it had ceased to 
beat; there was, however, a faint pulsation, which 
showed that, although consciousness was for the time 
completely gone, he had not yet passed the mysterious 
line which marks the final severance of soul and body. 
The first thing to be done was to lift him out of this 
ominous grave, which he had opened apparently for 
his own destruction, and this proved to be less difficult 
than Raymond had feared it might be at first. The 
men had, fortunately, brought a coil of rope with them 
for use in the excavations, and this they lowered to 
Raymond, who secured it firmly round the insensible 
form; then, exerting all his powerful strength, he 
raised it in his muscular arms, and guarded it from 
coming in contact with the rocky sides of the pit as 
the men slowly drew the heavy burden up, and then 
as gently lowered it till they placed it on the grass 
at Estelle’s feet. In an instant she was on her knees 
by her uncle’s side, and before Raymond had himself 
scrambled out of the grave and come to her assist- 
ance she had loosened his cravat, and pillowed his 
head on her lap, without having observed the wound, 
which was partly concealed by the hair. 

“Can you find some water?” she said, appealing 
to the men, who surrounded her. “He must have 
fainted.” 

“This will be of more use,” replied one of them, 
producing a flask of brandy from his pocket ; and she 
gladly took it, and began to try to pour a few drops 
of the spirit between the old man’s closed lips. Ray- 
mond helped her as well as he could, but the effort 
was ineffectual, and she turned to him with a look of 
great alarm, to which he responded at once. 

“It is best you should understand the truth, dear 
Miss Lingard. Your uncle has received a blow on 
the head which I fear must have caused some great 
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injury to the brain, and I do not think we shall 
be able to restore him to consciousness, whatever 
a doctor may do.” 

“But he is not dead!” she exclaimed, shivering 
as she spoke, and bending down eagerly to listen 
to Dr. Lingard’s breathing, which had become more 
stertorous since Raymond had bathed the cold hands 
and face with brandy. 

“No; thank Heaven, he still lives; but I fear he 
has had a terrible blow, and the sooner we can get 
him within reach of medical advice the better.” 

“But how are we to move him in this insensible 
state?” asked Estelle, anxiously. 

‘‘The boatmen and I must carry him as best we 
can to the little inn, and then some one must go 
off to the town for assistance. You must take 
courage, Miss Lingard,” added Raymond, cheerfully ; 
“we shall manage it all quite well, and perhaps 
we shall find that the injury is not so serious as it 
appears at present.” 

“How thankful I am you are here!” said Estelle, 
gratefully ; and, at a sign from him, she gently lifted 
her uncle’s head from her lap, and rose up to let 
them make arrangements for his removal. 

Raymond selected three of the strongest men, and 
making a fourth himself, they raised the unconscious 
old man on their shoulders, and started, with slow 
steady steps, to carry him along the path he had so 
lately trodden in perfect health and vigour. Estelle 
went thoughtfully back to the excavation to seek 
for his note-book, which she found lying where it 
had apparently fallen from his hand as he fell. She 
looked sadly at the sentence he had left unfinished, 
with a dark foreboding that it might prove an emen 
alike of his work and of his life, broken off, incom- 
plete, and fragmentary, as useless to himself as to 
his fellow-creatures ; for these last words traced by 
his hand were too abruptly closed to convey any 
intelligible meaning. 

She saw the men kicking aside the crumbling 
bones and skulls, which Dr. Lingard had sought as 
the greatest treasure, in order that they might gain 
a secure footing as they carried him away from the 
burial-mound ; and a sense of the utter waste and 
barrenness of the life that was now perhaps about 
to close came heavily upon her as she followed 
slowly in the rear of the mournful procession. 

It was by this time late in the afternoon, but the 
long summer day was still undimmed in its splen- 
dour; the sky was as blue, the river as bright, the 
birds as gaily melodious as they had been in that 
early morning when she had been saying softly to 
herself that it was one of the happiest days she ever 
had known. It seemed to her almost that she must 
be in a dream, as she tried to realise that, while the 
sunshine still fell unchanged upon her, and the same 
sweet warbling filled the air, she herself had passed 
from the utmost height of enjoyment to what might 
well prove her climax of distress. It was true that 





Dr. Lingard had done nothing to win her love, but 
she had always clung to him with persistent affec- 
tion, as the only relation she had in the world; and 
he represented for her thé home and protection for 
which every woman craves with an unconscious 
terror of her own powers of suffering. Estelle Lin- 
gard had passed through certain mental experiences 
during the last two or three years, which had in- 
vested her with strength for the patient endurance 
of any trial this mortal life could bring her, in 80 
far as it touched herself; but she was of a very 
sensitive and sympathetic nature, and the sight of 
the old man, struck down dumb and helpless in the 
midst of his unfinished toil, touched her with a com- 
passion that was full of pain. She had difficulty 
in repressing the tears that welled to her eyes as 
she followed within a few paces of the bearers; and 
Raymond was troubled by the sudden shadow that 
had fallen on the bright face, so lately radiant with 
pure enjoyment. 

Looking back to her, as he carefully bore along 
his share of the burden, he called her softly by her 
name, and in a moment she was at his side. 

“Had you not better go on quickly to the inn?” 
he said, anxious to provide some active employment 
for her which should change the current of her 
thoughts; “the people there should be told that we 
are coming, in order that they may have everything 
ready for us. We shall have to place your uncle 
in bed at once.” 

“Oh, thank you for telling me what to do!” 
she answered; “I will go at once.” And she sped 
away with fleet steps, while Raymond watched with 
admiring eyes the graceful movements of the tall 
slender figure, till a turn in the path hid her from 
his sight. 

The little inn, known by the sign of the “ Chough 
and Crow,” which Estelle had thought so pic- 
turesque when she saw it in the early morning, 
had been kept for more than thirty years by Jacob 
Wood and his wife, who had neither of them ever 
quitted it for a single day; and the long uneventful 
life, passed in this green solitude, had left them as 
simple and primitive an old couple as could well 
have been found even in the most retired parts of 
the country. The house was their own property, 
along with the garden and orchard belonging to it, 
and they were therefore not by any means depen- 
dent on the chance gains which might come to them 
from any stray wayfarer whose fortunes happened to 
bring him to their door. But they were always pleased 
to welcome any one who did come—as much from 
the variety and amusement it afforded them as from 
the pecuniary benefit—and they had been much 
excited that morning by the arrival of the learned 
Dr. Lingard and his friends, for whom they were 
busily employed preparing an elaborate meal when 
Estelle came hurrying in with her account of the sad 
accident which had befallen him. All their most 
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genuine sympathy was at once aroused on behalf of 
the poor young lady, as they called her, whom they 
had seen so bright and joyous in the morning, 
and who now, with her wet eyes and pale cheeks, 
asked them if they could prepare a bed at once 
for her uncle, with the understanding that it might 
be a long time before he could leave it again—if 
ever. 

“Oh yes, my poor dear lady exclaimed Mrs. 
Wood, “I have three or four beautiful rooms up-stairs, 
and they are all clean and ready ; for, as I say to Jacob, 
says I, you never can tell what is going to happen, and 
I am sure it has proved true this day, worse luck!” 
So chattering on volubly, the good woman led the 
way to the upper storey of the old-fashioned house. 


19 





There Estelle did indeed find excellent accommoda- 
tion, such as she could never have expected in a mere 
wayside inn. There was a very pretty little parlour, 
with windows opening into the wooden balcony she 
had noticed from the river, and behind it, with a door 
of communication, a large airy bed-room, which she 
begged them at once to prepare for Dr. Lingard. On 
the opposite side of the passage she was shown two 
or three good rooms, one of which she might oceupy 
herself. She could not help earnestly hoping that 
Raymond would occupy another, for, although she 
would not have dreamt of asking him to stay, the 
very thought of his leaving them filled her heart 
with dismay. 
(To be continued.) 








WORDS ON THE THRESHOLD: 
BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


MAY (continued). 
SAVONAROLA (1452—1498). 
23rd.—While being divested of his outer gar- 
ments, the bishop took Savonarola by the hand, 
saying, “Thus I exclude thee from the Church 
militant and triumphant.” “From the 
militant thou mayest,” was the reply ; “but from 
the Church triumphant thou canst not; that does 
not belong to you.” The last words that arose from 
the midst of the flames were, “ My Saviour, though 
innocent, willingly died for my sins, and should not I 
willingly give up this poor body out of love to Him ?” 
‘** And though they take our life, 
Goods, honour, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit small ; 
‘These things shall vanish all; 
The City of God remaineth ! ’—Luther. 





VENERABLE BEDE (673—735). 
26th.—His last illness found him busily engaged 
in translating St. John’s Gospel. He 


would see his face no more. 


and that I may once more call upon my Heavenly 
Father,” and thus expired. 
“* Though holy in himself, and virtuous, 

He still to sinful men was mild and piteous ; 

Not of reproach imperious or malign, 

But in his teaching soothing and benign; 

To draw them on to heaven by reason fair, 

And good example, was his daily care.”—Chawer. 





Mrs. Hemans (1794—1835). 
26th.—Her spirit was haunted by dreams of im- 
mortal beauty. “TI feel,” said she, “as if hovering 
between heaven and earth.” Her last words were 


addressed to a very dear friend:— The tenderness 
and affectionateness of the Redeemer’s character, 


Church | 


assembled | 
around him all his brethren, and told them they | 
He said to one, ‘* Hold 
my head, that I may have the pleasure of looking | 
towards my little chamber, where I used to pray, | 


, Charlotte, take courage !” 


' which we have often contemplated together, is now 


a source not merely of reliance, but of positive hap- 
piness to me—the sweetness of my couch !” 


** Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now ! 
Dust to its narrow home beneath, 
Soul to its place on high ; 
They that 2x2 seen thy look in death 
No more will fear to die !’’—Mrs. Hemans. 





Marquis of ARGYLE (1598—166]1). 
27th.—One of the clergymen, from the edge of the 
scaffold, cried out in a loud voice, ‘‘ My lord dies a Pro- 
testant!”” “ Yes,” said the marquis, stepping forward, 
“and not only a Protestant, but with a heart-hatred 


| of Popery, prelacy, and of all superstition.” He then 
| embraced his friends, laid his head upon the block, 
' prayed during a few minutes, then gave the signal 
| to the executioner. 


“‘ This fate he could have ’scaped, but would not lose 
Honour for life, but rather nobly chose 
Death from their fears, than safety from his own, 
That his last action all the rest might crown.’’—Sir J.Denham. 


ANNE Bronte (1820 —1849). 

28th.—To her physician she said, ‘“‘ How long can 1 
live ? Do not fear speaking the truth; I am not 
afraid to die!” To a friend she said, “It is not 
you who can give me ease, but soon all will be well, 
through the merits of our Redeemer.’ It was to 
her eldest sister, who could not restrain her great 
grief, she addressed her last words—‘‘ Take courage, 
And thus the young life 





closed. 
** T hoped that with the brave and strong, 
Thy portioned task might lie ; 
To toil amid the busy throng, 
With purpose pure and high. 
But God has fixed another part, 
And He has fixed it well.” —Azne Bronte. 
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JEROME OF PraaueE (1375—1416). 

30th.—When the executioner set fire to the faggots 
he said, “Come here and kindle it before my eyes; 
for had I been afraid of it, I had not come here, 
having had so many opportunities to escape.” 
While the flames enveloped him he sang a hymn, 
and his last words were those of triumph—* This 
soul in flames I offer, Christ, to Thee!” 

“* They never fail who die 

In a great cause ; their spirit walks abroad, 

Though years elapse, and others share as dark a doom ; 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 

Which overpower all others, and conduct 

The world at last to Freedom,”’— Wordsworth, 





CuaRLes IX. (1550—1574). 
30th.—The nurse, whom the poor king loved ten- 
derly, was near falling asleep, when she heard him 
moan, weep, and sigh. She approached the bed 
softly, and having drawn the curtain, the king said 
to her, with a deep sigh, and weeping so violently 
that his sobs interrupted his words, “ Ah, nurse, 
nurse! what blood! what murders! Ah, what evil 
counsel have I followed! O my God, pardon me!” 
He died at the early age of twenty-four. 
** At last I heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope ?”’ 
To which an auswer pealed from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand.” 





THE FORBIDDEN 


FAIRING. 


BY THE HON. MRS. GREENE, 


CHAPTER IV. 


silently waiting in the centre of the 
room, listening in cruel anxiety for the 
returning footsteps of her new-found 
friend, nor did she stir till a cold shiver 
crept over her, shaking her from top to toe, for the 
air of theroom was damp and musty, and the want 
of both dress and petticoat was making itself plainly 
to be felt. 

‘Oh dear, what a time she has been away! I shall 
never reach the mill in time. Father will have gone, 
and then, if I follow him I shall miss the play. I 
wonder whether back,” and 
Anastatia, going over to the door, tried the lock, 
which was, alas, only too well fixed ! 

“Why did she turn the key? Why need she have 
locked mein? I hate being fastened up inside a 
room!” And Anastatia, in her impatience and vexa- 
tion, seized the handle, and tried to shake the door 
free from its fastenings. 

Still no sound broke the silence, except indeed the 
increased throbbing and thumping of the drum in 
the lane outside, which drowned al! other noises, and 
made her head ache, and irritated her beyond ex- 
pression. If it were not pounding away so noisily, 
she might call out to the woman, who could not 
be far off, and she might tell her how impatient 
and miserably cold she was. 

She tried in vain to draw her short woollen petti- 
coat more over her shoulders, but it only came to her 
elbows, and one shiver after another made her skin 
stand up in unsightly goose-flesh. 

Ten minutes had now gone by, and no movement 
in the room above, nor, indeed, in any part of the 
house, not even the creaking of a board or the foot- 
fall of a child in the garret, had been heard. Anas- 
tatia once more seized the handle of the door, and 
nearly shook it out of its socket. She called out, 





she will soon come 


OR fully five minutes Anastatia stood | 


\ at first timidly, but afterwards, receiving no answer, 








in loud impatient tones. 

Still the minutes went by, and no one came to 
Once, for a moment, she was startled by 
a sound somewhere close by the door, but it was only 
the hurried race of a rat who was skirmishing about 
among the rotten woodwork of the wall, and this 


her rescue. 


sound was repeated many times during the after- 
noon, only filling her heart with additional terror, 
for who could tell but that these rats might have 
some way or other of entering the room in which she 
was now a prisoner, the very thought of which made 
her turp. pale and sick, for Anastatia would fly panic- 
stricken at the sight even of a harmless little mouse, 
and the companionship of rats was a perfectly revolt- 
ing idea to her. 

Under the pressure of this fear she resorted onee 
more to shrieks and yells, and furious assaults upon 
the door, but all her efforts proved equally vain; it 
was quite clear the house was empty or uninhabited, 
and the still furious beating of the drum in the 
street outside completely prevented her cries from 
reaching beyond the dwelling. 

She could form no idea how time was really pro- 
gressing, for the sound of the church clock was 
drowned by the noise outside, but she knew the hour 
was long gone by when she could have found her 
father at the mill; and as she thought over the mes- 
sage she was to have carried to him from her mother, 
other and less selfish regrets and fears became 
uppermost in her mind. 

The day would pass over, and her father would 
hear nothing and know nothing of poor Bob's aecident; 
he would return to an empty cottage, and, unless 
Barbara was questioned, there would be nobody to 
tell him why and where his wife was gone, or to give 
him a clue to her own mysterious disappearance; and 
poor Bob, too, and her mother, they would be watch- 
ing all the day for her father’s arrival. He was to 
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take them the necessary medicines and any little 
comforts he could think of to alleviate the poor boy’s 
sufferings. 

As Anastatia now thought of all these things, 
the first tears she had shed since her imprisonment 
burst from her eyes, and gave her heated mind some 
relief, for the colder her body had grown the more 
intensely her thoughts had burned within her head, 
till at last they seemed too fiery almost to endure ; 
but now, this flow of tears, every drop of which 
seemed to scorch her cheeks as it fell, was almost 
refreshing, and she sobbed on for an hour or more, as 
remorse and repentance called up one scene after 
another of the agony which would have to be endured 
at home on account of her absence, and all of which 
she could not but feel was caused by her own dis- 
obedience and deceit. 

So the long summer’s day wore on, and no help came 
to the unhappy prisoner in the lane, and such pangs 
of hunger as she had never before experienced began 
to attack her, and added a fresh misery to her already 
most cruel position; and how her bitter agonised 
cries did not reach the ears of some of the inhabitants 
of the lane can scarcely be understood, save, indeed, 
for the constant rattling noise of the wheels outside, for 
many of the street-vendors had kept their carts in 
the street at the foot of the lane, and were now busy 
packing up their tents and taking their departure 
from the town, added to which there was an endless 
number of barking dogs and crowing cocks in the 
vicinity of the house, which kept up a perpetual 
noisy clamour of their own, and so poor Anna’s cries 
remained either unheard or unheeded. 

This violent outburst of fear was succeeded by as 
violent a fit of crying. Anna lay on her face, with 
her fingers thrust into her ears, that she might not 
hear the rats now racing wildly up and down the 
loosely-built plastered walls of the room, and with 
eyes closely sealed and pressed against the ground, 
that she might not fancy she saw all kinds of unceas- 
ing figures moving to and fro at the far end of the 
room, which was in reality only the shadows of the 
poplar branches waving to and fro between her and 
the swiftly-retreating rays of the setting sun; and 
it was when quite worn out with this paroxysm of 
grief that Anna experienced a brief interlude in her 
sorrow by falling fast asleep just as she lay on the 
ground, and remaining in this state of half-stupor 
till sudden and heavy footsteps in the hall beneath 
made her start from her dreamless repose, and return 
with a fearful suddenness to the reality of her forlorn 
condition. 

But with the remembrance of the past she also 
took in the comforting fact that there were sounds 
of movement in the house, and her heart leaped up 
with the hope that perhaps the place of her in- 
voluntary imprisonment had been discovered, and 
that her father, or at least some friends, were coming 
to her rescue. 








She leaped to her feet with a piercing cry, half joy, 
half terror, when suddenly a crack in the flooring at 
her feet revealed a bright light moving about in the 
room beneath, and so wide and large was the fissure, 
that, by placing her face against the boards, she 
could distinctly see what was going on immediately 
beneath her. 

At first she could only distinguish two or three 
dark almost gigantic figures moving about in the 
under room, which was apparently as empty as the 
one she herself occupied, but at the creaking of the 
boards overhead, or the sobs, which, like echoes of 
the past grief, would occasionally rush up into her 
throat, one of the figures turned his face upwards, 
and Anastatia beheld, to her horror, the counterpart 
of the features Barbara had described to her as 
belonging to the ruffian whose terrifying presence had 
prevented her from venturing to walk any longer 
unprotected through the wood. 

It was a dark face, with black eyebrows, hooked 
nose, and huge beard, which, with an overhanging 
moustache, seemed to cover at least three-quarters 
of his face; nor was her terror diminished at per- 
ceiving that he had a gun in his hand, and some 
bright weapon glistening at his side. Indeed, for 
that matter, all the figures beneath seemed fully 
armed, and all powerfully-built, athletic men. 

(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


168. Quote a passage which shows that the 
Sabeans mentioned in Job i. 15 were very tall 
men. 

169. Quote some words of St. John from which 
we infer that Cain’s murder of his brother Abel was 
the effect of the hatred of sin to anything good, 
rather than any personal dislike to his brother. 

170. How many kings did Joshua conquer in the 
land of Canaan, whose lands he divided amongst the 
children of Israel ? 

171. In Joshua xv. 63 it says, the children of 
Judah were unable to drive out the Jebusites from 
Jerusalem. For how long afterwards did the Jebu- 
sites retain possession of this place ? 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 416. 

158. Proverbs xxvii. 2. 

159. In the days of Uzziah, king of Judah (2 
Chronicles xxvi. 15). 

160. When there was a tumult in Jerusalem, and 
the chief captain brought down a band of soldiers to 
quell the disturbance, thinking St. Paul was an 
Egyptian ringleader of seditions (Acts xsi. 38). 

161. Amos ii. 9. 

162. Matt. iii. 12. 

163. One of the chief priests of Baal, who was 
slain at the beginning of the reign of Joash king of 
Judah (2 Chron, xxiii. 17). 
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(Drawn by H. C. Setous.) 


MUSIC. 
BY THE REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 
2, 
G ESCENDING from the azure shell, 
Sweet daughter of celestial birth, 
That ’mongst the circling spheres dost dwell, 


| Rapt to a purer thinner air, 
Thou honey-voiced immortal—tel! | With melodies so strangely fair, 


Dimly we catch the heav’nly strain ; 
Our answering notes are weak to pair 


Thy mysteries to list’ning earth! To common life we fall again, 
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And yet, despising gold or crown, 

Or victor’s sword, the favoured bard, 
Winged with thine ecstasies, can drown 
His cares, and mock at Fortune’s frown, 

Thou kindly mate of lives ill-starred! 


O’er lowly cots thy magic creeps 

Fraught with content; the wretch who sighs 
In prison woos thy smile, and sleeps; 
Who far or faithless lover weeps 

Finds solace in thy large full eyes. 
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The poor thy broken echoes biess ; 
For thee our poets string the lyre, 
And half distraught by thrilling stress 

Of changeful harmonies address 
Entrancing strains to words of fire. 


And I—sweet Music be with me, 
Dissuading or from shame or wrong, 

And when from worldliness I flee, 

Cheer me with inward minstrelsy, 
Time’s prelude to Eternal song! 


ON GOING FORWARD. 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D., ISLINGTON, 


“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.’’—Exonvs xiv. 15. 






) istic of all true life. A piece of me- 
a living organism is perpetually chang- 
ing. Change is the law of life. Vital 
force propels from one stage to another; it is an 
unceasing activity, the cessation of which would 
be death. Men never deceive themselves more 
than when they fancy that they are as they were, 
that they have undergone no change. 
thing is as it was yesterday. Not only has there 
been action upon it from without, there has been 
action within. The mysterious force which we 
call life has wrought as leaven works—changed 
every material particle every intellectual thought, 
every emotional condition. 


~ ROGRESS is the necessary character- | 


taste and sense brutalised, until the man almost 


| entirely loses out of him the moral element of his 


chanism may remain unchanged, bui | 


nature, and thinks and cares as little about right 


| and wrong, purity and noble character, as the 


brute. 

This is progress—going on from one stage to 
another—a progress that never ceases, never inter- 
mits, but it is progress of the most melancholy 


| character—the downward way that leads to death. 


No living» 


Whether we will or | 


not, there is in our being perpetual and mighty | 


change. 

All change is not of course progress, that is in 
the sense of improvement. It is movement for- 
ward, but whether it be improvement or not de- 


In physical life the first stages are stages of im- 
provement: we advance to maturity, then stages 


The true progress of moral life is not deterioration, 
it is improvement, it is a going on to perfection. 
All true life, worthily lived, is ever strengthening 
and refining, and in every way improving its 
qualities, its principles, its affections, its habits. 
Some lives attain to such rare perfection in good- 
ness that impurity, wrong, meanness, selfishness, 
are moral impossibilities to them. Temptation loses 
its power, because there can be temptation only 


_ where there is affinity. When a man has lost his 


wrong desires there is no strength in solicitation. 


_ And this is the religious perfection of men—their 
pends upon the direction in which we are going. 


of deterioration follow; we decline from strength | 


to decrepitude, until life expires in death; only— 
who knows ?—the dissolution of one form of life 


may be an advance towards a higher—the noblest | 


life is born of death. 


In moral life there is no necessary law of retro- | 


gression, it may be one continuous advancement. 
There will be fluctuations, like the waves of the 
tide, but it may bearising tide that knows no ebb. 
Sometimes, alas! it is a falling tide, that knows 
no fow. The moral life of the man deteriorates, 
without arrest, from bad to worse; the process of 
moral corruption goes on—pious reverence, moral 
scruples, religious sensitiveness and delicacy lost, 
conscience violated and blunted, feeling hardened, 


| lised. 


sainthiness, their “ growth in grace”---to be so full 
of goodness that when the prince of this world 
cometh he hath nothing in them. An honest 
man cannot be tempted to theft, a pure man to 
licentiousness. The way of a good man, therefore, 
is a way of perfect peace. The real struggle of a 
man is at the beginning of his religious life, when 
he begins to fight against passions that are strong, 
to strive after principles, and feclings, and ways 
of life that are far above any that he has yet rea- 
It is the encouragement and the joy of 


| progressive holiness, that the more we attain the 


| 
| 


easier attainment becomes, the more the sense of 
struggle ceases. No ways of life are so easy to a 
man who has grown thereto as the ways of highest 
holiness. 

These Old Testament histories are so largely 
and so strikingly parables of religious life, that it is 
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neither a perversion nor an unwarranted applica- 
tion of these words to take them as a motto for 
advancement in our religious life. 

The Exodus of the Israelites has been the 
Pilgrim’s Progress of the world. Wherever it has 
been known religious teachers have taken its great 
incidents as parables. Both the Uld and the New 
Testament are frequent in such uses of it. It 
fills the East with its religious lessons; and so 
wonderful are these in their congruity and com- 
pleteness, that, even to minute detail, almost every 
religious experience of a man finds type and illus- 
tration in it. 

There is no need to linger over the history itself, 
we may hasten at once to its parabolic uses. 

It was the first great strait of the fugitive 
people. They had marched about a hundred miles 
from Goshen, and had been about a week on 
their journey. Pharaoh, after a momentary stun, 
through the death of the first-born, had collected 
his armies, and was now close upon them. Ordi- 
nary prudence would have dictated that they 
should have taken a northward course, so as to | 
round the head of the Red Sea. But, strangely 
guided by their cloudy pillar, they had come to a | 
part of the coast several miles from the head, and 
a little south of the present port of Suez. There « 
lofty, and, of course to them, impassable mountain 
range, extending right across the desert, from 
Cairo, thrusts its bluff promontory into the sea, 
in an oblique line, so that the mountain and the 
water-line form an acute angle, like the letter V, 
and into this angle the people were now forced— 
the sea on their left, the mountain on their right, 
and Pharaoh kehind. It seemed an utterly hope- 
less position; only a wholesale butchery of the 
hated people could be looked for. Pharaoh could 
hardly forego such an opportunity of ridding 
himself and the land of their greatest difficulty ; 
the people had themselves provoked the retribu- 
tion—who could blame him? Every step on his 
part seemed natural, and forced upon him by | 
political necessity. Why should he have given | 
liberty to these myriads of his bondsmen? why | 
should he forbear now to inflict upon them a signal | 
retribution for their rebellion? Well! all that | 
needs to be said here is, that a man’s course may 
seem to be very natural, and at the same time be 
very wrong. Pharaoh was none the less a godless 
tyrant, who defied Jehovah, and oppressed the 
groaning people. 

No wonder the people were in a state of agonised 
terror, no wonder they uttered loud reproaches 
against their leader, who had so grievously mis- 





calculated and mismanaged. ‘“ Were there no 
graves in Egypt, that thou hast taken us away 
to die in the wilderness? wherefore has: thou 
dealt thus with us? Did we not say to thee in 


Egypt, Let us alone, that we may serve the Ezyp- 





tians? For it had been better for us to serve the 
Egyptians, than that we should die in the wilder- 
ness.” 

It was very hard upon Moses, who had so nobly 
sacrificed his prospects for their deliverance, very 
bitter to his feeling, and yet this is the way 
people deal with their leaders, especially if they 
make mistakes. Good intentions, self-sacrifice, do 
not go for much, they expect from them a virtual 
infallibility—they must succeed. Woe to them if 
they do not! Well, perhaps it is as well that it 
sheuld be so. It is a solemn responsibility to lead 
a great enterprise; and it is as well that even 
unreasonable demand should check rashness and 
folly. 

“Go forward!” It is a wonderful word under 
such conditions. It seemed utterly impossible, 
and therefore preposterous; and yet, as in many 
conditions of life, it was the true word to speak, 
a word abundantly justified by the issue. 

It is, I say, a parable of some of the conditions 
of progress. 

I. The alternative was hopeless and degrading 
bondage or a desperate effort for liberty. 

No condition could be more degraded or miser- 
able than the condition of the people in Egypt. 
They groaned because of their oppression: their 
tasks were cruel, their very first-born were mur- 
dered. Was their freedom worth the struggle and 
the suffering to win it? They could not win 
freedom save by revolt. Was it worth the chances 
of successful revolt, in which many of them might 
perish, in which the entire attempt might be a 
failure? God gives to none of us power exactly to 
calculate the future. All things have to be risked 
on probabilities. Whatever enterprise we under- 
take, whether it be personal or public, of the world 
or of the Church, we are never sure of success. 
In choosing a profession, in marriage, in business 
enterprise, in missions, in church-building, we 
can never effect any insurance that will cover all 
risks. We may succeed; we may fail. Itis purely 
a calculation of probabilities. 1s there reasonable 
hope of success? ‘This it was for the Israelites 
to calculate: were they prepared to strike for 
success, and to run the risk of failure ? 

Some conditions of bondage and degradation are 
so bad that almost any risk of success, the barest 
chance of not failing, is justifiable—nay, even to 
strive and fail were more noble than quietly to 
endure. 

Then, again, were the people prepared to pay 
the price of success—the abandonment of what 
they cailed home—of “the leeks and cucumbers ” 
of Goshen—for the hardships and perils of the 
wilderness? They knew what the great and ter- 
rible desert was—were the leaders of the people 
prepared to carry into it two and a half millions 
of human beings? It was a most terrible re- 
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sponsibility for Moses; only a strong faith in God | Switzerland at Sempach; the Charge of the Six 
could have nerved him to the resolution. But | Hundred at Balaclava would never have emulated 
there was no alternative. Slaves in Egypt they | the chivalry of the most heroic ages; Forlorn 
must remain if they would not pay the price for | Hopes would never be led; Martyrdoms would not 
freedom. | be endured; manhood would be a poor thing. 
Nay, as it turned out, the generation of the , Great enterprises are never achieved for nothing, 
Exodus must perish to win freedom for their | never without much risk and cost often of pre- 
children. They did not know it, but it was a | cious lives. 
terrible possibility. I need scarcely apply the parable to our spiri- 
Was freedom worth all this? Who would ven- | tual experiences—our bondage to evil, our often 
ture to say it was not? There are conditions of | contentedness, all things considered, with the evil, 
life worse than death; and the instinct of all noble | our over-estimate of the flesh-pots, the mere gra- 
sentiment justifies every risk and almost any | tifications of sense; our risks in breaking away 
sacrifice of life to attain freedom. from evil—risks of failure, of enmity, of suffering, 
Tt does not affect this judgment that the people | of want—the desert in comparison with Egypt. Is 
themselves did not so judge. Again and again, | Canaan worth it? Our Lord gives no hesitating 
when they were in peril, or hungry or thirsty, | answer: “What shall it profit a man to gain 
they lamented that they had left Egypt, and | the whole world, and lose his own soul?” “A 
accumulated reproaches against Moses for leading | man’s life consisteth not of the abundance of the 
them out. The last wrong of their slavery was | things that be possesseth.” “Sell all that thou 
that it had degraded them, reduced them to | hast, and follow me.” Sell all that thou hast, and 
ignoble feeling, wrought in them the soul of a! buy “the pearl of great price.’ Whatever the 
slave; they thought more of the leeks and the | risk, whatever the sacrifice, no man may hesitate 
cucumbers than of freedom and manhood. Moses | when his soul is to be saved, when great work 
had to re-create their manhood, lead them out in | has to be accomplished; when noble feeling, true 
spite of themselves. Men are capable of rapid | manhood, religious life, are the consideration, 
deterioration. How soon noble feelings are sub- | “ Houses and lands, father and mother,” all are to 
dued to base sense! One of the great missions of | be forsaken, if necessary, in order to follow Christ. 
the prophets of an age is to rouse people to the | No allowance is made for business imperatives; 
sense of their degradation, to inspire them with | if a man’s business, or interests, or companion- 
sentiments of noble manhood. Moses had to do | ships, hinder his soul’s salvation, his religious 
this—to cure the sensual craving for leeks and | and moral nobility, he must give up his business 
flesh-pots, to inspire chivalry, freedom, and noble | and his friends. Christ does not hesitate a 
manhood in a cowering, trodden-down people. | moment in His judgment. Nay, it does not need 
So far, then, it is an illustration of the way in | a Christ to judge thus, the world itself despises 
which people have to be educated to great enter- | the man who prefers flesh-pots to freedom, money 
prises, to be cured of sensuous and selfish con- | to moral nobility. 


tentedness. “Give us flesh-pots, and let noble So far, then, we see the conditions of the start— 
freedom and manhood be for those who care for. the risks to be run, the sacrifice to be made. 
them.” It is an illustration, too, of the faith in II. Incidentally a great lesson is taught con- 


which great enterprises must be undertaken—the cerning the connection of prayer and effort. It 
utter inability even of great leaders to calculate is not the word to the people that is recorded— 
success, to give assurance of it. They can only ‘Go forward”—it is God’s direction to Moses to 
estimate probabilities, and urge less sanguine | speak the word, and it is accompanied with a 
people, and pay the penalty if they fail. Itis an | kind of remonstrance—-“ Wherefore criest thou 
illustration, too, of the arduous conditions under | unto me? speak unto the children of Israel, that 
which all great things are achieved—the self-denial, | they go forward ”—as if Moses had been crying to 
the suffering, the sacrifice of the wilderness, the | God in helpless prayer. The rebuke seems to be 
certainty of privation, the risk of extinction. Is | that he prayed when he should have been urging 
Canaan worth it? Does not prudence counsel | the people. And yet surely never leader had more 
them to endure Egypt rather? One can only say | excuse! What could he do but pray? He could 
that if men had always determined so to endure | not lead them across Ris Atakah, or into the sea; 
Egypt some of the most heart-stirring pages / and yet it is implied that he ought to have done 
of history would have to be cut out, some of | something. No work is good without prayer; but 
men’s greatest inspirations would be lost to | nothing is worse than to substitute prayer for 
them. Miltiades would never have charged the | work—to throw down our implement of toil or 
Persians at Marathon; Arnold Von Winckelried | warfare, and begin to cry to God. Cry to God 
would never have gathered into his bosom “a | while we grasp and ply it we may, and must; and 
sheaf of Austrian spears,” and so won freedom for ' if the work be arduous or the extremity great, we 
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may cry—as no doubt Moses cried—vehemently 
and bitterly. ~ But the answer to prayer comes in 
the invigorated sinew which grasps the weapon, 
in the inspired soul which wields it, in the heroic 
resolution to do and dare, in the lessening sel- 
fishness, the growing self-sacrifice of the effort we 
make. No; God will not do things for us—least 
of all when they become difficult; but He will give 
us power to do: “As our day our strength will 
be.” “I can do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me.” 

III. Light again is thrown upon the relations 
of duty and ability—“ Speak unto the people, that 
they go forward”—do a thing they manifestly 
cannot do. “ Stretch forth my hand,” when it is 


withered! “'T'ake up my couch and walk,” when I | 


am palsied! ‘“ Give these five thousand people to 
eat’ when we have only five barley loaves and two 
small fishes! “Are ye able to drink of my cup, 
and be baptised with my baptism?” “We are 
able.” And Christ took them at their word. It 
is a great law of God’s kingdom, that we are often 
called to do things for which we have no measured 
or calculated ability—things that seem utterly 
beyond our power. He will never do very much 
who exactly calculates all demands—that is to walk 
by sight, not by faith. 

And yet it is no sin against Christian prudence 
to say concerning great things, things which may 
seem inordinately great—‘* We are able.” For it 
is a demonstrable if not a natural law, that the 
ability to do comes not only with but through the 
effort. It is by attempting great things that I de- 
velop power to dothem. [ have not beforeI beginall 
the power needful for success. Power comes as I 
strive, step by step, effort after effort; power is an 
elastic string, strength increases only byexercise. A 
man with little faith, and a good deal of self-indul- 
gence, or even prudent calculation, will not develop 
strength, he will become a practical imbecile. He 
is so careful about difficulties that he will run no 
risks. That his left hand may not see what his 
right hand does he thinks it prudent to do nothing. 
I do not know a great movement in history, or 
a great enterprise in the Church, that a “ prudent 
man” originated. “Prudent men” never go for- 
ward into Red Seas, they stop in Egypt. They 
are not prudent men whose achievements are re- 
corded in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Noah, who built his ark amid the 
gibes of his generation, was not a prudent man; 
Abraham, who left his patrimony to go toa land 
he did not know, was not a prudent man; Moses, 
who sacrificed his prospects of the Egyptian throne, 
was not a prudent man. 

How many things we achieve, that when we look 
back upon them seemed impossible! They became 
possible by exercises of large faith, of earnest 
prayer, of strenuous effort, which developed more 





and more power. Faith, moral power, grow ex- 
ceedingly by exercise. No; the men who really 
“90 forward” in the world or the Church are 
the men who make the occasions they improve, 
not the men who wait for them, and safely calcu- 
late them. David, Nehemiah, Luther, Cromwell, 
Washington, each struck his blow against enor- 
mous odds, in the inspiration of a great faith, not 
under exact calculations of cold prudence. 

We shall not “go forward” unless we have 
great faith, He who would greatly do must 
greatly dare; and when we are doing God's work, 
and can ask Him to attest our motives and aims, 
our faith may dare much. Missions, orphanages, 
churches, what marvels have been done in them 
by simple faith! 

IV. Such being the condition of progress, how 
are we practically to realise it ? 

(1) There must be distinct and strong resolu- 
tion that progress shall be the law of our life; the 
“things behind” forgotten, the “things before” 
laid hold of; that in personal life, in the house, 
in the Church, some large attainment of good- 
ness, some large achievement of work, shall be 
realised. 

This demands resolution, simple, strong, un- 
wavering. For progress in good is in every way 
opposed ; obstacles within and without have to be 
overcome. He who runs the race “keeps his body 
in subjection.” Indolence, selfishness, littleness, 
must be overcome. Not to advance is to recede; 
not to struggle forward, is to drift backward. A 
definite and a worthy thing to be done, let that 
be our motto and resolve. No peril is so great as 
that of going back. And not to go forward, not to 
be and to achieve more than we have ever done 
before, is to go back. Lot’s wife only looked back, 
and was destroyed where she stood. ‘‘ He that 
putteth his hand to the plough and looketh back, 
is not fit for the kingdom of God.” 

(2) The spirit of progress is the spirit of faith— 
faith in God’s sufficient help—“ As thy days, thy 
strength shall be.” The faith of the man with the 
withered hand caused him to stretch it forth; the 
faith of the palsied man enabled him to take up 
his couch; the faith of the mistaken and ambitious 
disciples enabled them to drink of their Master’s 
Practically, alas, our faith does not often 
surpass our capabilities, more commonly it falls 
ignominiously short of them. Faith not in our- 
selves, but in Him who “ calls us to glory, honour, 
and immortality.” “We can do all things through 
Him who strengtheneth us.” 

(3) Hence the spirit of progress will be the spirit 
of prayer. We lift our hand, and advance our fcot, 
and ask Him to guide our way by the pillar-cloud, 
to divide the sea for us by His power, to prepare 
provisions for us in the desert, to fight our battles, 


cup. 





and bring us to His rest. If we.go forward in His 
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paths, doing His work, He will never leave us ner 


fersake us. “I will goin the strength of the Lord 


God: I will make mention of His righteousness, 
of His only.” 

(4) The spirit of progress is the spirit of gra- 
tiiude. Memories cf past achievement, of past 
help, a feeling of the great blessing of having 
achieved. We have achieved what seemed once 
impossible. Feeble spiritual lite has become 
strong; “the little one a thousand.” “The Lord 
hath been mindful of us; He will bless us.” 

(5) The spirit of progress is the spirit of large 


expectations. We shall achieve, endure, attain yet 
more and more. God will be with us in our work, 
however arduous; and in its accomplishment He 
| will give us our reward. When we rest in the 
strength and joy of achievement we shall feel 
it was worth the endeavour, and we shall won- 
der at the fear and hesitation of our own little 
| faith. 
The Canaan of rest is worth the perils of the 
Exodus, the hardships of the wilderness. Free- 
| dom is more than life; and God’s freedom for the 
soul is the only true life of a man. 


THE LATER CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 


BY THE REV. H. COURTENAY ATWOOL, M.A., M.D., VICAR OF HARLESDEN, 


IIl.—RICHARD HOOKER. 


EFORM of any kind is seldom effected 
‘] without disturbance. Men are socon- 
stituted that questions of mere order 








be resolved without commotion; and 
when the foundations of wide-spread notions and 


customs are examined, with a view to mending | 


them on conviction of error, there is the greatest 
danger of revolution ending in confusion and ruin. 
This peril was encountered and felt to the fullest 
extent in the reformation of Christianity which 
reached its crisis in the sixteenth century. It is 


not easy, in the present age, to realise the con- | 


ditions under which our fathers struggled into 


religious liberty, and won for us the degree of | 
Christian peace we now enjoy. When we look | 


back upon those times, we are struck most forcibly 
with the spirit of opposition which seems to have 
possessed men zealous for God’s truth, and the 
tenacity with which conflicting opinions of things 
passing all human understanding were held on to 
at any sacrifice. These were the salient features 
of excitement, which rose and fell like bubbles on 
a boiling surface; but the deep religious fervour 
which sustained the conflict to the end must be 
sought and acknowledged as, under God, the real 
secret of success. Even now we cannot tell what 
further measure of outward agreement and con- 
scious harmony may be growing up within the 
body of Christians, nourished in secret by the 
sober, righteous, and godly lives of individuals 


who seek, not their own distinction, but their | 


brethren’s good. Such men were the life of the 
Reformation. It is only in cases where circum- 
stances forced them to the front that we know 
even their names. The few of whom much more 


is known deserve a place of honour in our | 


thoughts as well as our warmest regard. 
When the Church in England threw off the 
yoke of Rome it had a battle to fight for very 


and relative expediency can scarcely | 


| life, with foes attacking it from opposite quarters. 
| It had to face the indignant tyrant who repu- 
| diated its claim to existence, and to confront those 
who accused it of half measures and a time- 
| serving policy. The position was not an easy 
one to maintain; and this fact throws much light 
on the history of the period, while it accounts for 
| the prominence of two names which we shall see 
| to be closely connected with each other. Bishop 
Jewell, the author of the famous “ Apology,” was 
| one of the chief champions of his Church in the 
| conflict with Rome; while Richard Hooker de- 
fended it against those who would have swept 
| all away in his learned and exhaustive books on 
the “ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” 

Hooker was remarkable from his earliest 
| childhood for great gentleness and modesty of 
| disposition. He was grave and deliberate in 
motion and speech, and evinced a very inquiring 
turn of mind. Born at Heavitree, near Exeter, 
in the year 1553, he was intended by his parents, 
who were respectable people of limited means, to 
be apprenticed to some trade. However, his 
schoolmaster, observing his unusual intelligence 
and fondness for study, persuaded them to continue 
| his education, and eventually succeeded in prevail- 
ing upon his uncle, John Hooker, Chamberlain of 
Exeter, to interest himself in behalf of so promis- 
!inga lad. This uncle was an intimate friend of 
| John Jewell, then Bishop of Salisbury, who had 
formerly held an appointment as commissioner to 
visit the churches in the west of England, and he 
now went to Salisbury to confer with him about 
his nephew’s prospects. The bishop then invited 
’ Richard Hooker and his schoolmaster to an inter- 
view ‘at his palace the following Easter, when he 
was so pleased with the boy’s manner and intelli- 
gence that he made an allowance for his instruc- 
tion, and promised to send him to the University. 
| In 1567 he introduced him to Dr. Cole, President 
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of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, who gave him 
a clerk’s place, in which he continued his studies 
in quiet till he was about eighteen years of age. 
About that time Hooker suffered from a dangerous 
illness, which lasted for two months, during which 
we are told that his mother was constant in her 
prayers for his recovery. His affection for her was 
very great; and it is recorded that when he heard 
of her anxiety he would pray that he might never 
live to occasion any sorrow to so good a mother, 
of whom he would often say that he loved her so 
deurly that he would endeavcur to be good, as 
much for her sake as for his own. As soon as 
his health was sufficiently restored he undertook a 
journey on foot to Exeter, to pay his mother a 
visit, and he passed through Salisbury on his way 
to see his kind friend and patron Bishop Jewell. 
Here we meet with a little incident that shews us 
something of the good bishop’s genial disposition. 
It had not occurred to him to give Hooker any 
money until he had left the palace; but he sent 
after him, and on his return, he put a walking-stick 
into his hand, telling him he had called him back 
to lend him a horse which had carried him well on 
his own travels, and that he must be sure to bring 
it to him again. He then took out his purse, and 
gave him something to spend on his journey home, 
and back to Oxford, as well as a sum to give to his 
mother, with a bishop’s blessing. The stick was 
duly returned; but not long afterwards Bishop 
Jewell died, and Dr. Cole became young Hooker’s 
only patron at Oxford. However, shortly before 
his death Jewell had been speaking of Hooker to 
his friend Edwin Sandys, Bishop of London, and 
afterwards Archbishop of York, who was so 
favourably impressed with his account that he 
resolved to send his son to Oxford as Hooker’s 
pupil. This gave him the opportunity of form- 
ing a friendship which continued throughout his 
life. ‘Thus the names of Jewell and Hooker are 
closely connected in more ways than by the fact 
of their both having written works in defence of 
their faith. 

The modesty and gentleness which charac- 
terised Hooker as a child seem to have increased 
as he arrived at man’s estate. He is described as 
meek and bashful to a degree, so that his pupils 
could easily look him out of countenance, and 
while preaching his sermons, even in later years, 
he used to keep his eyes fixed on some distant 
point, as though he could not bear the gaze of his 
congregation. This trait in his nature may go far 
to account for the unhappy domestic position in 
which he was shortly placed by a most unsuitable 
marriage. Soon after his ordination he was ap- 
pointed to preach at St. Paul’s Cross, in London. 
In those days provision was made for the board 
and lodging of the preachers for two days before 
and one after the Sunday of the sermon. The inn 
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at which they used to stay was commonly called, on 
that account, the “ Shunammites’ house,” and it was 
kept by a family named Churchman. Hooker had 
intended to walk from Oxford, but a friend in- 
duced him to accept the use of a horse, which 
turned out to be a great hindrance to him, for it 
would not trot a step, and, as it rained all the 
time, he arrived at the “ Shunammites” thoroughly 
drenched and chilled. He felt sure that he must 
have caught such a cold that it would be im- 
possible for him to fulfil his engagement on the 
Sunday. But Mrs. Churchman was so assiduous 
in providing for his comfort, and airing his clothes, 
that after a day’s rest and care he was as well as 
ever. The good lady’s interest in her guest did 
not cease with these kind attentions, for she told 
him that so mild and studious a person as he 
seemed to be ought to provide himself with a wife, 
who should be always at hand to attend to those 
wants which he was too unselfish to think of. He 
replied that there might be reason in what she 
said, but that he had no opportunities of meeting 
with one who would undertake such a charge. 
The result of their conversation was that Mrs. 
Churchman undertook to find one for him, and 
Mr. Hooker promised to return to London as 
soon as she should advise him of the arrangement. 
This she did in the following year; and he forsook 
the quiet repose of the university to marry the 
** Shunammite’s ” daughter Joan. 

Leaving Oxford, where he had for some time 
been a fellow of his college and Hebrew lecturer, 
Hooker was now presented to the small living of 
Drayton Beauchamp, near Aylesbury. About a 
year afterwards, Edwin Sandys, son of the arch- 
bishop, came with another friend and former pupil, 
George Cranmer, to pay their respected tutor a 
visit. They found him in a field, minding a few 
sheep, which he said he could not leave until his 
servant returned from dinner. That, however, 
was not very long, and on arriving at the parson- 
age the friends hoped they should enjoy a quiet 
chat together. But very soon a shrill voice was 
heard calling Richard to rock the baby; and 
altogether he was in such domestic request, and 
even apparent disgrace, that his friends were 
forced on the morrow to look out for a more quiet 
lodging. But they were not-satisfied with leaving 
their host to his fate, for Sandys, on his return 
home, represented the matter to his father, and 
begged him to place his old tutor in some posi- 
more scope 
and his means be less straitened. It was thus 
by the archbishop’s infiuence that Hooker was 
appointed Master of the Temple, and became 
involved in those controversies which led him 
to undertake his great work on “ Ecclesiastical 


tion where his talents might find 


Polity.” 
The position to which he was promoted was in 
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the gift of the queen, and had been sought by 
Walter Travers, who was Evening Lecturer at the 
Temple, and had been recommended by the late 
Master on his death-bed as his successor. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift had opposed this appointment, on 
the ground that Travers was of a turbulent dis- 
position, and for other reasons; at the same time 
the primate suggested the name of Dr. Bond, one 
of Her Majesty’s chaplains, as a more suitable 
person for the office; but the queen thinking him 
disqualified by failing health, was glad to take 
the Archbishop of York’s advice, and give the 
appointment to Richard Hooker. ‘Travers con- 
tinued to hold his former office, and so, as it was 
quaintly expressed at the time, “The forenoon 
sermon spake Canterbury, and the afternoon 
Geneva.” Travers lost no opportunity of finding 
fault with the teaching of Hooker; but the contro- 
versy seems to have been carried en with very 
little bitterness on either side; Hooker, at least, 
is known to have spoken throughout of his op- 
ponent in the kindest terms, and simply to have 
maintained his cause with “quiet learning and 
humility.” 

The publication of some of Hooker’s best ser- 
mons was due to this opposition ; and when we 
consider that the invaluable treatise with which 
his name is connected with reverence by theolo- 
gians of every shade of opinion was undertaken 
on the same account, we must admit that evil was 
here overruled for good. The active contest was 
cut short by the primate’s prohibiting Travers 
from preaching at the Temple; and Hooker very 
soon wisely begged to be removed to some more 
tranquil sphere, where he might carry on the work 
he had commenced in such trying scenes. 
1591 he was presented to the living of Boscombe, 
and on July 17th he was appointed to the minor 
prebendal stall of Netheravon in Salisbury cathe- 
dral. There he wrote the first four books of the 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ which were entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on the 9th of March, 1592, but 
not published till 1594. In July 1595 he was ap- 
pointed Rector of Bishopsbourne, near Canter- 
bury, where he remained till the time of his death, 
in the year 1600. The fifth book of his great work 
was published separately in 1597,and dedicated to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The whole work 
consists of eight books; and during his last 
illness, which was long and painful, he was very 
anxious for its completion. A friend who was with 
him every day relates that all the time he was 
most solicitous in his study, and often said “ that 
he did not beg a long life of God for any other 


In | 


reason but to live to finish his three remaining 
books of Polity; and then, Lord, let Thy servant 
depart in peace,” which was his usual expression. 
He lived just long enough to accomplish this 
cherished desire, though it is probable that his 
death was hastened by such constant application. 
But those last three books, upon which he spent 
his failing strength, were not destined to appear 
before the world in the state to which their author 
had brought them, for they, with many of his 
other papers, seem to have been destroyed through 
malace or misguided zeal; and it was not till 
many years afterwards that they were published 
in such form as could be given them by carefut 
study of the original drafts and notes which 
remained. 

Hooker was, as we have seen, a very modest and 
unassuming man, and yet no one can read many 
lines of his great book without being impressed 
with the depth and extent of his learning. Though 
the object of the work is to defend the system 
of the Church of England against those who 
would overthrow it, it contains much that must 
interest and instruct those who might not assent 
to its general argument. We cannot in a few 
words convey a more correct idea of the im- 
pression produced by the study of Hooker than 
by repeating what King James said to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift on hearing of his death. “I 
have,” said he, “ received more satisfaction in 
reading a leaf or paragraph in Mr. Hooker, though 
it were but about the fashion of churches, or 
church music, or the like, but especially of the 
sacraments, than I have had in the reading par- 
ticular large treatises written but of one of those 
subjects by others, though very learned men ; and 
|I observe there is in Mr. Hooker no affected 
| language, but a grave, comprehensive, clear mani- 
| festation of reason, and that backed with the 
| authority of the Scripture, the Fathers, and school- 
| men, and with all law, both sacred and civil; and 
| though many others write well, yet in the next age 
they wil! be forgotten. But doubtless there is in 
every page of Mr. Hooker’s book the picture of a 
| Divine soul, such pictures of truth and reason, and 
| drawn in so sacred colours, that they shall never 
| fade, but give an immortal memory to the author.” 
| We might easily enlarge upon this testimony, 
/and quote the opinions of other royal and equally 
| eminent persons to the same effect. The simple 
| fact, however, that his own and after ages have, as 
it were by common consent, conferred upon him the 
| title of the “judicious Hooker ” may lead some of 


| ; we 
| our readers to consult his writings for themselves. 
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** And so too now, when sorrow’s nigh, 
And stricken hearts despairing cry.”—p. 458. 
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“LUX IN TENEBRIS.” 






2 SP HEN first the depths of space were stirred 

~~ By the Creator’s mighty word, 

ao) And darksome Chaos obeyed His will, 

And heaven and earth were formed—yet still 
Their shape was hid by cloudy night, 

Till Darkness next His mandate heard— 

“ Let there be light !” 





So, too, when many years had passed, 
Worn by the curse upon them cast, 
The hearts of men began to burn 
And, looking for the Promise, yearn— 
The Eastern Star shone pure and bright, 
And God in mercy spoke at last— 
* Let there be light!” 


CHAPTER V. 
STELLE was soon satisfied 


modation at the “ Chough 
and Crow,” even 


pel them to remain there 
some weeks; and also that 





ing such kind homely people as the Woods 
to be their hosts in the emergency; but 
her next anxiety was to procure medical 


very thankful for the old landlord’s sug- 
gestion that his ostler should, without delay, take 
the one horse they possessed, and ride across country 
to the town to summon the doctor, which would be a 
much quicker proceeding than if the message were 
sent by the boatmen. 

So it was that, by the time the still unconscious 
man was borne in through the door he had passed in 
full health a few hours before, everything was found 
to be in readiness for him, and he was at once carried 
up-stairs, and laid on the bed, from whence it was 
very plain he would not soon rise again. 
every arrangement for his comfort had been made, 
Raymond and Estelle stood looking down upon him 
in silence, as he lay before them, apparently in a 
state of complete stupor, his heavy breathing alone 
showing him to be alive at all; while both felt com- 
pletely helpless in presence of a calamity which 
seemed to baffle human aid. 

“We can but wait for the doctor,” said Raymond, 
gently ; “but I doubt if even he can do much when 
he does come, 


» 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


if her | 
uncle’s accident should com- | 


And so too now, when Sorrow ’s nigh, 
And stricken hearts despairing cry, 
When sympathy lies cold and dead, 
And every ray of hope has fled, 
When want and care as foes unite, 
A pitying voice is heard on high— 
“ Let there be light !” 


So, too, when that time draweth near, 
That Grief hath worked her mission here, 
When Death and Sorrow pass away 
Before the giories of that day— 
Again with great and wondrous might 
The angel’s trump shall sound full clear— 
“‘ Let there be light !” G. W. 


where there has been injury to the head among our 
soldiers, in the disturbed districts of Canada, and I 
fear your uncle may lie in this state for some days 
before there is any change.” There was strong 
sympathy in his tone as he glanced at Estelle’s sad 
face and dreoping attitude, and she turned to him 


| gratefully, though her voice shook, as she asked him 


they were fortunate in find- | 


if he had sent back the boat, and the men who had 
brought them from home. 
« Yes, there was no alternative; whatever happens 


it is certain that Dr. Lingard cannot return home 


help as speedily as possible, and she was | 


When | 


I have had some experience of cases 


for many days, and I knew you would not leave 
him.” 

“Oh no, of course I should not. The boat could 
be of no use to either him or me; but—I thought of 
you.” She spoke hesitatingly, and Raymond looked 
round to her with a smile, 

“You do not want to send me away from you 
under present circumstances, surely, Miss Lingard.” 

“No, indeed,” she said, in a low voice, “not if it 
could be pleasant to you to stay; but I fear it would 
be a penance for you to remain in this lonely country 
place ; you remember what you said about it in the 
morning.” 

“True. How little I thought then I should ever 
have any reason for wishing to stay in it! But as 
it is, Miss Lingard, I could not think of leaving you 
alone in such a position, if you will allow me to 
remain.” 

“To me of course your presence would be the 
greatest comfort and support,” she answered, 
frankly ; “ but still, it would only make me more 
unhappy if I thought you were spending long dull 
days in an uninteresting place on my accourt.” 

“But indeed you need fear ncthing of the kind,” 
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he said. “Iam not likely to find it dull while I 
have your society; and, in any case, all places are 
pretty much alike to me until I can join the friends 
to whom I am going soon. I shall find means to 
employ myself very happily here, if you will let it be 
settled that I am to remain until Dr. Lingard can 
be moved.” 

She did not answer him in words, but the look 
with which she thanked him made him think her for 
the moment quite beautiful. 

He told her then that in the interval before the 
doctor could arrive he should go back to the burial- 
mound to collect and bring away the relics which her 
poor uncle had been so pleased to discover, in case 
he should ask for them when his consciousness re- 
turned. It was anew proof of his thoughtfulness, 
both for Dr. Lingard and herself; and as Raymond 
left the room for this purpose, Estelle felt, to the 
very core of her warm sensitive heart, that no one 
had ever shown her such kindness since the death of 
her parents had taken from her the only love she 
had known as yet. 

It was very late before the doctor arrived, bringing 
with him Dr. Lingard’s confidential man-servant, for 
whom Estelle had happily thought of sending when 
she despatched the ostler for medical advice. After 
alenethened examination of the patient, Dr. Kempe 
came to tell Raymond and Miss Lingard, who were 
waiting in the next room, that it was not possible for 
him to arrive at any conclusion on the case that 
night, beyond the fact that the injury sustained had 
been very severe, but he would himself watch beside 
Dr. Lingard till the morning, along with Moss the 
servant, and he should by that time probably be 
quite able to judge of the probable result of the 
accident. 

So that eventful day came to an end—the day to 
which, in long after-years, Estelle Lingard looked 
back as the date of a new era in her existence, and 
one which brought her out of the peacefulness of her 
thoughtful childhood and youth into the storm and 
passion of a strange and complex life. 

Dr. Kempe remained, not only that night, but the 
greater part of the next day, with his patient, and it 
was late in the afternoon before he felt prepared to 


give his final report previous to his return home, | 


which he could no longer delay. He drew Raymond 
aside, as he did not wish Estelle to know how un- 


would be permanent and incurable, so that, although 
he might continue to live, even for a long time, he 
would never again be restored to what might be 
called conscious life. 

«But do you mean that it will never be possible to 


move him away from this place ?” asked Raymond, in 
some dismay. 

“No, not at all,” answered the doctor; “I think 
that in two or three weeks, when the effect of the 
shock to the system has subsided, there will be a 
further restoration of the physical powers, to the 
extent perhaps of enabling him to sit up, and even, 
possibly, to walk from one room to another, although 
I am doubtful of this last point, but I think you will 
find that he will pass from his present state of 
stupor into hopeless imbecility, aad that he will be 
simply a helpless burden on his friends for the rest 
of his life, which may be indefinitely prolonged. It 
is asad business. I believe he was a man of great 
ability, though misanthropic and eccentric enough.” 

“It is sad indeed,” said Raymond, “ especially for 
his niece; I do not think he has any other relation.” 

«She will have a heavy trial then, I fear. But, 
however, this is only my present opinion, and I may 
see reason to modify it; in the meantime I can do 
nothing for him; no one, in fact, can do more than 
feed and watch him; but I will come and see him 


| occasionally for the next few weeks, and by the end 


' really fatal. 


favourable his opinion of her uncle’s case really was. | 


He told him that Dr. Lingard had regained some of 
the mechanical functions of life, inasmuch as he could 
now swallow anything that was placed between his 
lips, so that there was no longer any reason to fear that 
he might sink from prostration, but although he lay 


with his eyes open, breathing quietly, there was not 


the slightest sign of intelligence in his expression, 
nor of any return of the power of speech; and Dr. 


Kempe’s own impression was that the injury to the | 
brain had only just missed being fatal, and that it 


| of that time he will probably be as well as he ever 


can be, so that we can settle what it will be best 
to do with him.” 

**T hope the state of uncertainty will not be pro- 
longed beyond a month,” said Raymond; “I should 
not like to leave Miss Lingard alone with him in 
this place, but in four or five weeks I must go else- 
where, whatever state he is in.” 

““T have very little doubt it will be possible to 
For 
the present, I have given his servant full directions 
how to manage him, and he is a careful, attentive 
fellow, who will nurse him very well.” 

“ But do you think I ought to tell his niece all 
your fears for him ?” 

“I do not think you will gain much by concealing 
it. To tell the truth, Mr. Raymond, I think it 
would have been happier for him if the blow had been 
I do not expect that his life can be any 
satisfaction, either to himself or his friends, for the 
future ; however, it is of course possible that there 
may be some unexpected change, and therefore, for 
the present it will perhaps be best to assure Miss 
Lingard that I do not consider her uncle’s life in 
danger, and that, for the rest, we must wait a week 


move him by that time, perhaps even earlier. 


or two before I can give a decisive answer.” 
Raymond was very glad to make this compromise in 
the tidings he should have to give Estelle, who was, 
he knew, waiting anxiously for the result of his inter- 
view with Dr. Kempe. It did not seem possible to him 
that Dr. Lingard, who had treated her with so much 
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indifference, if not with absolute neglect, could have 
aroused much feeling of affection in her heart; but 
the idea that she might have to tend him through 
years of hopeless idiocy was such an utterly dismal 
prospect, that he could not bear to darken her life 
with even a foreshadowing of it one hour before it 
was necessary. 

The moment Dr. Kempe had ridden away from the 
door Estelle came flying to Raymond to know what 
was his verdict on her uncle’s state; and it was so 
great a relief to her to hear that he entertained no 
fears for his life, that she failed to notice Raymond’s 
omission of any expression of a hope that he might 
altogether recover. He went on somewhat hastily to 
tell her that Dr. Kempe had assured him her uncle 
would not require any nursing but such as his servant 
could give him. 

“T am very glad of that,” he added, smiling; “ if 
you were to be shut up in Dr. Lingard’s bed-room all 
day long I should find this place, no doubt, quite as 
dull as I pictured it to myself when I first saw it.” 

“T do not believe Moss would allow a single person 
but himself to nurse his master under any circum- 
stances,” said Estelle; “‘he is devoted to him with 
such a jealous affection that I think it makes him al- 
most hate every one else. Iam sure he thought me 
a very undesirable innovation when I first came. I 
used to try to make him speak to me sometimes, 
because I was so very lonely, but he never would.” 
This simple statement that she would have been glad 
of kind words, even from a servant, was but another 
proof how loveless her life had been; and Raynaond 
looked at her with genuine sympathy; but she went 
on, giving a little shudder as she spoke, “Do you 
know, Mr. Raymond, it makes me almost feel su- 
perstitious to have had my wish of living here so 
strangely fulfilled. I hope it is not an evil omen.” 
Raymond was the last man in the world to have any 
fanciful ideas of this kind, and he only answered by 
a careless smile. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Anp so for Raymond and Estelle Lingard there 
commenced a time which seemed to them ever after 
like a midsummer dream of brightness and peace, 
The weather was lovely and very warm, as it some- 
times is for two or three weeks after a rather late 
spring; and they had the full advantage of its 
genial influence on the flowers and trees and singing 
birds, and in the charming green solitude where 
they found themselves quite isolated from all the 
rest of the world. Raymond found he had been 
much mistaken in supposing it would be a dull resi- 
dence, at least during these summer weeks, The 
fishing was better there than it had been nearer the 
city, and the beautiful river scenery gave him many 
opportunities of exercising his talent for sketching 
from nature. Moreover, Estelle had sent for some 





of her books from home, to the study of which he 
turned with no small ardour when they all proved to 
be of a nature to afford him much intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Raymond was a man considerably above the 
average in mental power; he had gone through the 
usual education of a gentleman’s son where there is 
no lack of means, and had distinguished himself both 
at Eton and Sandhurst. Then he began the wander- 
ing life of a soldier, during which he could only read 
in a very desultory manner. He had, however, de. 
voted himself a good deal to the study of natural 
science, and had likewise taken no small trouble to 
arrive at historical truth in the records of his own and 
other countries; but in his pursuit of knowledge he 
had never attempted to pass the limits of that which, 
being visible and tangible, admitted of actual demon- 
stration; while Estelle, judging from the books with 
which she had surrounded herself, took very little 
interest in anything which did not link both the past 
and the future of this material creation with the 
mysteries of the unseen universe, 

Both had, however, attained an amount 0°? mental 
cultivation which rendered the free and unreserved 
intercourse they were now able to hold together a 
source of intense pleasure to them. Their occupa- 
tions during the day often separated them for hours 
together, when Raymond went out on sketching 
expeditions too distant for Estelle to accompany him, 
or when she succeeded, with difficulty, in persuading 
Moss to let her watch for a time by the bed-side of 
her mute helpless uncle; but their evenings were 
almost invariably spent on the balcony overhanging 
the river, which Estelle had admired on their first 
arrival at the wayside inn that had so singularly 
become their temporary home. 

Nothing, certainly, could well be more charming 
than the hours which they spent there under the 
calm pure evening sky, with the silvery moonbeams 
sleeping in tremulous light on the waters at their 
feet, and the soft whispers of the night breeze sigh- 
ing through the rustling leaves around them, and 
stirring the dark masses of Estelle’s long hair, while 
they, in low and quiet tones, spoke out their thoughts 
on many subjects on which they would probably 
have felt it impossible to touch in the glarng sun- 
shine of the day! It was on one of these evenings, 
very soon after the accident, that Raymond obtained 
his first real insight into Estelle’s mind, and began 
to understand to some extent the rare beauty of her 
character. She was seated in a low chair, her hands 
folded quietly on her lap, and her large dark eyes 
fixed with an intent gaze on the sky, where only 
few faint stars could be seen gleaming softly through 
the stronger moonlight. Raymond stood by her side, 
leaning with folded arme on the wooden railing of 
the balcony, now looking up to the far mysterious 
worlds that seemed only like sparkling dewdrops in 
the shining field of measureless expanse, now gazing 
down into her bright expressive face, which appeared 
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to him more than usually spiritual and pure, thus lit 
up by the white moonbeams. 

“ Do you remember,” he said to her, after he had 
been silent, apparently in deep thought for a few 
minutes, “ what were the last words you spoke to 
me just before your uncle’s accident ? ” 

“Not very distinctly,” she answered; “but I do 
remember quite well the look of repugnance with 
which you turned away from the burial-mound and 
the sight of its ghastly contents, and I suppose I 
may have made some allusion to it.” 

“Yes; when I spoke of the horror with which I 


| eyes,” she said at last. “I have never been unhappy ; 





was always filled when I encountered anything which | 


reminded me of death, you answered that, in your 
opinion, death was the grandest and most desirable 
of all the conditions of humanity; the words im- 
pressed me as the strangest I had ever heard, and 
I remember the very accents of your voice, joyful 
and almost triumphant, as you spoke them.” 

“But why did they appear to you so strange?” 
she said, with evident surprise. 

“ Because you seem to me too young and untried 
to have experienced the satiety or disappointment 
which alone, I think, might make the thought of the 
oblivion ef the grave endurable.”’ 

“Do you, then, look upon death as a mere nega- 
tion, like the Nirvana of the Buddhists ? ” 

“No,” he answered, with some embarrassment ; 
“Tam bound, of course, as one who has no desire to 
deny the truths of the Christian revelation, to ascribe 
to death all the meaning with which it is endowed by 
religion; but I will tell you the truth, Miss Lingard, 
Ihave never realised, in any way, my personal con- 
nection with the unseen future of the grave, nor 
have I ever wished to do so; I have always desired, 
theoretically, to hold to the faith as I was taught it 
at my mother’s knee, but I have an actual dread of 
plunging into all the mysteries I should have to 
probe if I were really to assimilate it into my being 
with the genuine consent of all my reason and in- 
telligence; and then, I must tell you yet further, that 
this present life has perfectly sufficed to me hitherto; 
Ihave never had a wish to go beyond it; it gives 
me, now especially, all the happiness I ask; it amply 
fills all the capabilities of my nature; and I have 
never thought of death but as its mysterious and 
most unwelcome termination.” 

“T cannot believe this life will always suffice even 
to your personal desires,” said Estelle ; “but sup- 
posing it did, is that all you require? Are you then 
alone in this world?” Her eyes glowed with sudden 
fire, as she turned them full upon him, but he met 
them with a quiet frankness. 

“T do not understand you,” he said. 

She withdrew her ardent gaze, and looked out 
thoughtfully over the fair moonlit landscape, re- 


maining silent ; while Raymond watched her eloquent | 


face with interest. 
“We have looked at this world with very different 


| 





I have had no real sorrow except the loss of my 
father, and I know that I should have been selfish 
then had I indulged in my natural regret, as it was 
better far for him that he should go, I have hada 
thousand sources of enjoyment, and I have them 
still each day increasingly ; but, Mr. Raymond,” she 
continued, turning to him, with intense feeling im 
her look and tone, “I form part of the human raee, 
for whom life in the abstract could be nothing but an 
utter agony if there were no hope of that death which 
alone can give a solution to its maddening problems 
and lighten the intolerable load of a conscious ex- 


| istence in the midst of them, and what can any per- 


sonal considerations avail against that fact? You 
say youare happy, and, as I tell you, I can say the 
same for myself, but we are only units in the great 
mass of the whole living humanity which has power 
to suffer pain, and to which we are linked in one- 


; ness of nature by a sympathy so strong, that happi- 


ness itself would surely be hateful to us as in- 
dividuals if there were no prospect of a remedy for 


| all the tortures, mental and physical, that are seeth- 


- 
| ing round us. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





Oh, to think of it!” she went on, 
letting her head fall upon her hands, as if weighed 
down by the very idea—“ to think of all that men 
and women and children are suffering upon this 


| earth in every conceivable way, day by day, hour by 


hour, moment by moment; nor human beings only, 
but all the countless myriads also of poor helpless 
animals that meet so patiently the fiery vengeance 
that ever pursues their meekness! I felt as if I 
could not bear it, and live, when I first woke out of 
the dream of childhood—in which we are blind to all 
but the sunshine and the flowers—and looked round 
on this earth as it really is, with its terrible cruelties, 
as much in the kingdom of nature as in that of man 
—its tyranny and oppression, its pitiless misery and 
pain, its perpetual martyrdom of the innocent and 
unoffending, and the one condition of life for all— 
hopeless incompleteness, and utter incapacity to fill 
the yearnings inherent to our being; oh, when I first 
saw and understood all this, it seemed to steep my 
whole existence in gloom that nowhere admitted even 
a ray of brightness!” 

* You might well say we looked on this world with 
different eyes,” said Raymond, rather sadly. “I must 
have been strangely self-centred and egotistical, 
never moving out of the narrow circle of my personal 
interests and hopes, and so it is that I have been 
content with life in its relations to myself, and have 
never gone beyond that selfish satisfaction, while 
your large-hearted sympathy has drawn you under 
the shadow of all the human pain that saddems earth. 
But you have found a way out of that darkness now, 
have you not, Miss Lingard ? for I have net spent so 
many days in your society without learning that yeu 


| are one who looks with brightness on all thiags, beth 


in earth and heaven.” 
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Yes,” she said, with a smile, “ thank God I do, 
despite of all it wrings one’s heart to know; but, Mr. 
Raymond, this brings me to an explanation of the 
words that seemed so strange to you that day. If 
I have struggled out of the gloom that once over- 
whelmed me, it is because I first saw daylight 
through the gate of death.” 

* Will you not tell me how? for you have never 
passed it any more than I have.” 

“No; but I have been near enough to look through 
the bars, and some day, if you like, I will tell you 
what I saw there, Mr. Raymond, but not to-night. 


| I see by the climbing up of that bright star over 
there that it is growing very late,” and she rose, so 
| that he had no alternative but to leave her, and be- 
| take himself somewhat unwillingly to his room. As 
he bade her good-night, and passed away out of the 
moonlight into the shadowy house, she looked after 
him with a wistful gaze. 

“Not long will this mortal life suffice him in which 
| he rests so happily now,” she said to herzelf. “Oh, 
| if only, when heart and spirit fail him, I might be 
able to help him onward to the one True Light!” 

(To be continued.) 











EQUIPPED! 
i N the stout ship’s deck does the emigrant | “A home, my own Annie away from the world, 
LEP stand, | From scorn and contention and hate, 
ar His wife crouching low by his side, | Where the cheek I now see with a tear-drop im- 


And he tenderly lays his sensitive hand 
On the head of his sad young bride; 

Her tremulous eyelids are cherishing tears, 
His aspect is thoughtful and grave ; 

She is leaving the life of maidenly years, 
For life with him over the wave ; 

And he can but feel for the sorrow and fears 
Of that soft heart loving and brave. 


She nestles more closely, enwrapt in her shawl, 
More fondly he looks on her form ; 

With unspoken vow—“ Let whatever befal, 
I’ll shield her from trouble and storm.” 

Still lingers his hand in that gentle caress, 
His voice takes a cheerier tone— 

“‘ My love, let no cares for the future oppress, 
No grief for the past which has flown ; 

We fly from dependence and looming distress, 
To build up a home of our own, 


pearled 

Shall smile on me early and late. 

Look up at the sky, and look out on the sea, 
So clear in their omen, and bright, 

There ’s sunshine above us for you and for me 
And never a shadow in sight ; 

| The love of my heart shall be sunshine to thee, 

And thou be my only delight. 


| And trust me to keep thee henceforward from pain; 
Thou shalt lean on no treacherous reed ; 
T’ll toil for thee Annie with hand and with brain, 
| And resolute will must succeed,” 
|“ Aye, aye, If the blessing of God be ensured!” 
The captain put in, with a nod; 
“ But neither can wealth, love, nor peace, be secured, 
Without that ‘sure blessing of God!’” 
| The wife looked up calmly, serene and assured— 
| The pair with Faith’s sandals were shod. 
IsABELLA BANKS. 





THE FORBIDDEN 


BY THE HON. 


CHAPTER V. 
NASTATIA dared not utter another word, 
for this suspense was more overpowering 


the men were saying in the chamber 
below. But the few sentences which she 
sucseeded in overhearing did not serve 





to reassure her mind. 

“T have my own suspicions that she is hiding in 
the room overhead,” said the big-bearded man, with 
his face still turned up towards the ceiling; ‘“‘ifso, do 


you station yourselves on the stairs, and be ready to | 


than anything she had yet endured, but | 
she strained her ears intently, that she | 
might, if possible, catch a word of what 


FATRIN G. 
MRS, GREENE. 


nab her if she should make a rush down to the hall. 
These women fight like wild cats, but I’ll pin her, 
if I can, on the spot; and if you hear me having a hot 
time of it a couple of you can come up to my help. 
Anastatia heard their steps mounting the steep 
wooden staircase with muffled tread, and, rising to 
her feet, she fled to the furthest corner of the room, 
where she crouched down wpon the floor, as if she 
would like to vanish through the wall behind her, 
while her heart throbbed so loudly and fiercely it 
seemed almost as if it must burst through ker body. 
Then there came a pause at the landing outside, 


and she could hear the man leaning his gnn against 
the side-posts of the door, which was followed by 2 
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loud rapping, and a somewhat hasty turning of the 
handle. 

* Open this door, whoever you are that are inside 
the room. I desire you te open it at once!” 

Anastatia was too terrified to answer, much less to 
reason as to the best course for her to pursue should 
they succeed in entering the room. 

“There is no use in keeping me waiting here,” 
cried the voice, in still louder and harsher tones. 
“T shall force it open if you make any delay, and 
then it will be all the worse for you!” 

“T cannot open the door,” cried poor Anna, moved 
to an answer by the threat, and the loud authoritative 
voice in which it was spoken. 

“What is there to prevent you from opening it?” 

“The woman took away the key with her, and 
I have been here ever since.” 

“Who are you?” 

“ Anastatia Miller. ” 

“What brought you here to this house at all?” 

“The woman brought me here.” 

“What for?” 

“She said she would mend my dress and my hat, 
and she took them both away with her, and she has 
never come back,’ and as Anastatia recited the 
history of her misfortunes she burst into the most 
bitter and uncontrollable sobs. 

“Do you live in the town ?” 

“No, no! Ilive in the long avenue close to the 
church.” 

“Who are your parents, and what are they doing 
to let you stay out in the town?” 

“My mother is gone by the coach to see my 
brother Bob, who was nearly drowned, and father 
was down at the mill, but afterwards he had to go 
down to the forge with the white horse, who had 
dropped his shoe, and he'll be waiting and waiting 
for me, I know he will!” 

There followed a low call to the men further down 
the stairs, and a whispered colloquy outside the door, 
during which Anastatia fancied she heard her father’s 
name mentioned more than once, and in not un- 
friendly tones. When they had finished their 
conversation, the first speaker again addressed Anna, 
who, in much fear and trembiing, maintained her 
crouching position near the wall. 

“T advise you to keep well out of the way now, 
for we are going to burst open the door,” he cried. 
“Do you hear me?” 

“Yes!” replied Anastatia, “but if you get in 
you are not going to harm me; you are not going to 


9» 


carry me away, or shoot me? 

“ Nonsense, child! what good would it do to shoot 
you? Keep well clear of the door, and we'll see 
afterwards whether you are worth carrying off or 
not,” and the laugh which followed sounded almost 
kindly in Anna’s ears. | 

But while she hesitated what to think of these | 
strange men and their intentions, there came a | 





violent blow, dealt with tremendous force, upon the 
door, which seemed actually to leap from its hinges 
and fly inward into the room, while a flood of light 
from a bull’s-eye lantern in the rear falling full upon 
Anna, revealed the prostrate figure curled up in the 
corner, and with scareely sufficient clothing on her 
body to hide her trembling limbs from sight. 

The bearded man was so tall he had to bend his 
head and neck before he could pass under the door, 
and so great was the terror his giant form inspired, 
coupled with the remembrance of Barbara’s words, 
that Anna covered her face with her hands, and tried, 
if it were possible, to hide out the very sight of his 
advancing figure, and his face, half hidden in a mass 
of tawny hair. 

He walked straight on, however, to where she lay, 
and, as if reading her thoughts, and wishing to dis- 
sipate her fears, he said, very gently, while he knelt 
down on the ground elose beside her, and placed his 
lantern on the floor, ‘Come, my good girl, let’s have 
a look at your face, and if you are what you say yeu 
are, you may be thankful we found you out before 
black night set in; for I doubt, with the small amount 
of clothes that villain left you, there would not have 
been much life left in your body by the morning. 
Come, that’s a good girl, take down your hands from 
your face,” andas she still hesitated to obey, he 
placed his own hands on hers, and withdrew them 
easily enough. 

It needed but one glance to satisfy the wary eye 
of the detective officer that the trembling child 
before him was no guilty partner in some wicked 
scheme, but only the victim of a most cruel act of 
robbery and treachery. As he noticed the chilling 
fits of shivering which shook her frame almost from 
head to foot, he took off his own woollen necker- 
chief, and wound it round her shoulders, while he 
dispatched one of his comrades to a neighbouring 
house for a glass of some hot spiced cordial, with- 
out which he would not have ventured to bring her 
out into the cold night air. 

Anastatia drank it greedily, her tears flowing fast 
into the mug which she held between her trembling, 
shuddering fingers. 

When it was all finished, and a shawl had been 
procured from one of the neighbour’s houses, the big 
policeman, without another word, took the girl up in 


| his arms as if she had been a feather weight, and 


carried her down the stairs, which creaked and 
groaned beneath him. 

There was quite a crowd collected in front of the 
house, for the policemen had been seen going into it 
with their search-warrant, and now the story had 


' gone abroad like lightning through the lane that a 


half-frozen child had been found in a dying state in 
one of the rooms of this deserted tenement. 
Anastatia turned her face towards her deliverer’s 
ample great-coat, so as to shield herself from all 
the prying glances of the people outside; and most 
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intense was her relief and her gratitude when he 
hatled the first cab in the street, and placed her in it. 

Once more she had to mame her father’s house or 
cottage and the position in which it lay to the rest 
of the town, after which she was allowed to remain 
in peace ; nor did she stir nor lift her head from the 
furthest corner of the cab, until the wheels rattling 
up the cobbled lane behind her home roused her 
from a kind of dull stupor, and she heard her father’s 
well-known voice speaking in loud exeited tones at 
the kitchen door. 

“Has any one heard news of my girl? Have you 
brought me any tidings of my poor child?” 

At these words Anna only sank farther back in 
the cab, her guilty conscience reproaching her bitterly 


for all the sorrow and trouble she had caused at home. | 


She thrust her fingers hastily into her ears, that 
she might not hear the explanation of her absence, 
which was already being proffered by the tall police- 
man at the door. 

But in a moment more her father was looking in at 
the cab, and stretching out his arms lovingly towards 
her. “My poor lost lamb, have I found you at last?” 
he said; “I have been searching the country round, 
and I could not get so much as a glimpse of you!” 

Anna sat up, and tried to stretch out her hands 
also; but such a dizziness and faintness overcame 
her at the sudden movement, that her father had to 
take her in his arms and carry her into the cottage, 
where he laid her on the large bed, while he hurried 
about to procure her some food, which was, in reality, 
the most pressing need of the moment. 

When and how the policemen took their departure 
Anastatia never knew, for she pressed her head down 
into the pillow, and turned her face to the wall. 
But this was not by any means her last interview 
with them; for not many days later the tall bearded 
policeman, whose character Barbara had, intention- 
ally or not, so unjustly maligned, succeeded in 
hunting down the gipsy woman who had robbed her 
of her clothes, and, to Anna’s intense dismay, she 
had to appear as a witness against her, and give 
her evidence before a crowded court, the nervousness 
and misery of which proceeding would in itself have 
been a sore enough punishment for all her misdoings. 

But Anastatia had to go through much more 
trouble and sorrow than this, Her father’s anguish 
when she told him of Bob’s accident and the cause 
of her mother’s absence she could never forget. The 
neighbours had been able to tell him that she was 
seen getting into the eoach, but they could give him 
no further information; and his bitter grief and dis- 
appointment were quite pitiable to witness on dis- 
covering that he had lost a whole day in going to his 
son’s aid, and taking him the necessary food and 
medicines. Her mother scarcely looked at her when 
she first went down to Giles’s cottage; and many a 
weary week went by before Anna could feel that any 
confidence was being placed in her by her parents. 





Poor Bob sank down very close to the gates of 
death, and had to remain in the miserable hovel on 
Horse Island for two long months, as inflammation 
set in on the day after the fair, and no attempt could 
then, of course, be made to move him home. 

Barbara, too, kept quite aloof from Anastatia and 
the cottage. Her pocket had been picked at the 
theatre, and her purse, containing her gross savings, 
stolen from her, besides sundry other small articles 
of value. She passed Anna sulkily on the road from 
this time forth with scarcely the pretence of a 
recognition, for she seemed to feel as if she had been 
partly the cause of her loss; but though Anna felt 
hurt at Barbara’s unjust conduct and coldness, she 
never made any effort to renew their acquaintance, 
She was conscious now that she was neither a safe 
nor a truthful companion. Her mother had often 
warned her of this before, though she would not 
listen to her ; but now she looked back with such 
bitter regret and remorse on her conduct on the day 
of the fair, that she could never see Barbara without 
a shudder, or listen to the tones of her voice without 
a longing desire to blot out the memory of the past, 
and by a new life of obedience and truthfulness 
make her parents forget and forgive the anxiety and 
grief she had caused them on the day when, by 
Barbara’s advice, she had gone to The Forbidden 
Fairing. THE END. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


172. Quote a passage which shows that the Jews 
understood the system of plating vessels, &c., with 
gold and silver. 

173. On what occasion in our blessed Lord’s life 
is it stated that He was angry? 

174. In speaking of the judgments which God 
would bring upon Jerusalem, by what name does 
the Prophet Isaiah address it ? 

175. What terrible curse did David call down 
upon Joab and his posterity for his murder of Abner 
the son of Ner? 

176, In St. John xxi. 22, our blessed Lord, speaking 
of St. John, says, “If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?” On what former occasion had 
Jesus spoken of some of His apostles living until 
His coming in His kingdom ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 432. 

164. St. James, St. Peter, and St. John (Gal. ii. 9). 

165. Uzziah, of whom it is said, “He built towers 
in the desert, and digged many wells: for he had 
much cattle: husbandmen also, and vine-dressers in 
the mountains, and in Carmel: for he loved hus- 
bandry ” (2 Chron. xxvi. 10). 

166. He was the messenger sent by the Philippians 
to St. Paul at Rome to carry to the apostle the gifts 
which had been provided for him (Philipp. iv. 18). 

167. Isaiah i. 18. 
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(Drawn by Miriam Kerns.) 


LITTLE LILIAN. 


(2S 
qe roses hang in clusters on this sunny | For the darling little fingers that have gathered 
" \ southern wall, them before, 
~ They linger here the summer long, and where | Nor gather them, nor scatter them about our cottage 
they grow they fall; door, 
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Most like an earth-clad sunbeam in its dances to 
and fro, 

She played among the roses in our pleasant long-ago; 

My Lilian! our home-flower! how sweet, beautiful, 
and dear, 

We hardly knew until we strewed spring-blossoms 
o’er her bier. 


Her brother gathers fresh wild flowers on bank and 
hedgerow still, 

When spring with fragrant loveliness decks woodland, 
vale, and hill ; 


But little Lilian is not there; her fingers small and | 


white 


Can hold no treasured posy up tosparkle in the light. 


My child has many voices now, I hear them most in 


May, 

They come to me like echoes from the angels far 
away ; 

I hear them in the cuckoo’s call, awaking the wild 
rose, 

And in the tiny brooklet’s wave, soft warbling as it 
flows. 


Her little spirit hovers o’er the lilies of the vale, 

It murmurs in the breeze’s breath, above those 
snowbells frail ; 

; And when the skylark rises from that barley-field, 
and sings, 

The spirit of my darling seems afloat upon his 
wings. 


Her life gave out low melody—asoft unfinished strain, 

olian harp-notes floating far, and never heard 
again ; 

Faint broken tones borne up from earth, made 
perfect in the skies, 

| They roll in deathless music through the world of 

harmonies. 


O Lilian, happy little child, the ways of God are 
right ; 

He bade you join the angels, and you walk with them 
in white ; 

But the perfume of your memory shall be round me 

| evermore— 

The memory of an early rose, “not lost, but gone 
before.” Jane Dixon. 





GOLD IN 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER XVI.—INVESTIGATIONS. 
ZL, . 
RS eae days went on, and there was little 


or no change in the state of Claude 
Egerton. It had been a terrible 
waking for Cyril, when he had opened 
his eyes on Christmas Day, and recol- 
lection came to him. 

He would have sat night and day beside his 
brother, or he would have worked for him in any way 
that would have been of the slightest use to him; 


= 





ay 





but, unfortunately, he was just one of those people 
who are of the least use ina sick-room. His eager 
desire to do the right thing made him awkward and 
clumsy, and his nervous anxiety caused him to do the 
very things he would have avoided. After the first 
half-hour’s trial, Dr: Majendie turned him out of the 
sick-room, and forbade him to enter again, unless by 
permission. 

Dr. Majendie was fond of speaking his mind when 
possible; and shortly afterwards he said, “What an 
‘die fellow you are, Cyril; is it possible that there is 
any living human being who has nothing to do?” 

“T have little enough,” was the gloomy answer. 

“There is plenty to be done for all who will do it,” 
said the Doctor. Then seeing what a despondent 
mood he was in, he added, laughingly, “even for 
such useless feeble hands as yours are.” 

Gwendoline thought her father had said too much, 
and was very unkind to poor Cyril, but, although he 


THE SKY. 


or “ TRUTH WILL OUT, 


” 


ETC. 


) turned slightly red, he made no direct answer, and 
| he left sooner than he usually did. 

“That fellow is not worth his salt!” said Dr. 
“His poor brother up-stairs 
I do not think an earth- 


Majendie, when he left. 
is worth fifty such fellows. 
quake under his nose would make any impression 
on Cyril.” 

But something less than an earthquake had made 
an impression on him this time, and Cyril paced 
along the snowy road slowly, with his hands in the 
pockets of his overcoat, and thinking over the doctor's 


words. But Cyril was at no time able to stand and 
walk alone, and his first idea was, ‘‘I will go and 
talk the matter over seriously with some one.” 
Hitherto his thoughts had been too bewildered and 
disjointed to work with any settled purpose. By the 
time he reached the entrance-gates of his home he 

| had decided to have a talk at once with Merton the 
head gamekeeper. 

Twenty minutes later Cyril Egerton was ringing 
the funny little tinkling bell at the door of the 
“Kennels,” where the chief gamekeeper and his 
family, his assistant, and all the dogs lived, The 
door was opened by Mrs. Merton, with her youngest 
child in her arms. 

Merton was at home, and the visitor was conducted 
into the parlour, where he waited whilst Mrs, Merton 
got a candle, and lighted the fire. Now this parlour 

was rather a gorgeous affair, for Mr. Merton was & 
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great person in the neighbourhood. was 


somewhat limited, and his numerous family would 


Space 


have been decidedly more comfortable with another 
bed-room, but there was a certain dignity and appear- 
ance about the parlour which was dear to Merton’s 
heart. 

“‘ Merton, I want to have some talk with you.” 

Merton intimated that he had no doubt of it, and 
that he should be glad to give his best opinion. 

“Now, Mary, Mary, do make haste and get that fire 
to burn, and leave the room! Ah, I'll show you how to 
light a fire to-morrow; I do believe I am the only 
person who knows anything about lighting a fire.” 

His pretty daughter was, as far as Cyril could have 
told, lighting the fire rapidly, and with considerable 
skill, but at these words she tidied up the hearth, 
and hastily left the room, and Merton said, encou- 
ragingly, “ You wanted my opinion, sir.” 

‘Yes, Merton, I want to talk to you about our 
trouble.” Suppose we just go through all the cireum- 
stances of the affair together. Now do you know of 
anybody who owed my brother a grudge? do you 
know of any dispute or disagreement he had with 
any one?” 

“No, sir, I can’t say I do. I’ve been turning it 
round in my mind over and over again, but as far as 
I know, or ever heard of, he had had no unpleasant- 
ness with any one, and every soul in the place will 
tell you the same. You see, Mr. Egerton had that 
pleasant manner, that nobody ever could have a 
dispute with him, or do If 


owed him it wasn’t in or 


anything but like him. 
there were any grudge 
about Atherton; if it was anywhere else you’d know 
more about it than we should.” 

“TI know nothing ; nobody could be more utterly 
mystified and at sea than I am in the matter,” said 
Cyril, hastily. 

** And that is what all the place is saying.” 

“Well, now, let us consider the matter again. 
What had he been doing allthat day—Christmas Eve?” 

* Can’t say, sir.” 
we each had 
.” Here 


Cyril paused, and for the first time a remembrance of 


** And, upon my word, I don’t know; 


sie 





our own separate occupations ; in fact 


his quarrel with Claude crossed him, for it was the 





reason that they had seen less and known less of one | 


another’s proceedings than usual. He continued, 


“T saw him once during the morning, and he told me | 


he was going to Wisely Farm, and to somewhere else, 
—oh! Ridleys’. 
money or something.” 

As he said those words Cyril paused; their sound 
had given him a new idea, but he was still so 
bewildered that he could not entirely take it in. 

What money did he have about him when they 
brought him home ?” 

“Tam sure I do not know—how should I?” 

“ Well, then, the first thing to be done is to walk 
down to Dr, Majendie’s, and ask him about it.” 


He was going to take them some | 


| 


At this moment there was a tap at the door, and, 
in answer to the summons to enter, the unexpected 
face of Mr. Sawyers appeared at the door. 

“Oh, I beg pardon, sir, I did not know anybody 
was here,” he said, and quickly withdrew. 

“Now he’s what I call a regular sound, useful 
chap,” said Merton. “I never was more astonished 
in anybody than I was in him; he turned to and 
worked like a brick last week, and was out with the 
earliest and the latest, and the most busiest, and did 
more work than any of them.” 

“ Call him in, I should like to speak to him.” 

Mr. Jem Sawyers returned, and stood, with a semi- 
bashful air, just inside the room. 

“T am pleased to hear of your energy and help 
when this terrible misfortune came to my brother,” 
said Cyril; “it isa thing which we shall not forget. 
Stay a moment, I want to ask you your opinion—I 
suppose you have formed one out of all that has 





happened? Now you need not fear to say anything 


that strikes you, we shall not repeat it to 


one.” 


any 
“You are very good, sir. I only wish, most 
but it 
seems the most difficult affair to understand of any 
that I ever heard of.” 


sincerely, I could be of any real service; 


“Did you know that my brother carried a con- 


siderable sum of money about him that day ?” 





“No, sir,” said Mr. Sawyers, with great astonish 
ment, and a sudden air of interest. ‘“ That do look 


Where might he be a taking it to, sir 





suspicious. 
to Wisely Farm ?” 
“No; to Ridleys’.” 


“Never! Do you really say to Ridleys’? Well, I 
am beginning to think I see daylight, sir; Lut I 


won’t say any more.” 


“But I insist on your saying more. Why are you 


so astonished to hear he took money to Ridleys’? 
and what is it you begin to understand ?” 
“You must excuse me, sir, but I can say no 


more.” 
“But I won’t excuse you. I 
speaking more to the purpose, and 





you have in your mind!” 


“T know nothing, sir. I was a little astoni 


like to hear Mr. Egerton had money about him i 


day, and still more so to hear he wa 





s coing to take it 
to Ridleys’ ; but it was only connected with s 


in my own mind; and, if you'll ex 





this is not a matter in which one 
4 


private impressions and thoughts ; it is 





for anything to be spoken, e: 





proved. Good evening, sir! 
realised it Jem Sawyer had disap} 


“Call him back—fetch him this 








Cyril. “I insist on knowing all he whether 
; ; ° ie ] 
they are private impressions or anything eise. 


Go!” 


To Cyril’s impatience Merton 
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an age, and finally he returned without Jem 
Sawyers. 

“Well?” questioned Cyril. 

“Well, sir, I can’t get him to come back; he is 
excited, and quite unmanageable like, He says if he 
comes here now to speak to you he should either be 
rude in flatly refusing to answer your questions, or he 
should speak rashly and hastily about something he 
has no right to speak about; so he has gone out—I 
could not stop him.” 

“This is too strange! I hate mysteries! Surely 
we have enough of them already, without any more. 
I shall see him to-morrow, and insist on his telling 
me anything and everything he has in his mind,” 
said Cyril, standing up. ‘“ Now, Merton, come with 
me, and let us go off to Dr. Majendie’s at once. We 
will satisfy ourselves at once as to whether this 
money is still safe; whether it has gone, or whether 
Ridleys have it—if so, what they had it for. All 
this is of course of the first consequence.” 

In another few moments Cyril and his gamekeeper 
were out in the dark cold evening, and pacing 
briskly side by side down-hill in the direction of 
Birdshill. 

Dr. Majendie was considerably irate when he heard 
that Mr. Cyril Egerton particularly wished to see 
him again. He kept him waiting some little time, 
and then descended, and entered the drawing-room 
with some questioning on his face. 

“Dr. Majendie,” said Cyril, springing forward, “I 
want to ask you a most important question. Was 
there any money—I mean a considerable sum of 
money—found in Claude’s pockets when he was 
brought home ? ” 

“A considerable sum of money!” said Dr. Ma- 
jendie, with some surprise, “not that I heard of. 
Stay, Benson is in the house—I know he took charge 
of what he had about him.” 

The bell was rung, and Benson called. 

“ Benson,” said Cyril, “I hear you took charge of 
everything my brother had about him at the time of 
the accident ; now tell me what he had.” 

“Little enough, sir. Indeed, I’ve wondered many 
a time what made Mr. Claude go out without his 
watch and chain—a thing I never knew him do 
before, and he didn’t leave it about at home, either ; 
there was half-a-sovereign in one waistcoat pocket, 
and eighteenpence in another.” 

“ But in his other pockets; was there no money in 
any of them—nothing in his pocket-book—he never 
carried a purse ?”’ 

“There was no pocket-book, sir, There were 
some letters and accounts, and his studs, a handker- 
chief, and this half-sovereign, and the eighteen- 
pence, and that was all he had about him, and which 
I can show you when you please.”’ 

“Are you sure he had money ?” said Dr. Majendie. 
“T should like to know this for certain, for I now 
remember hearing some gossip about this the other 





day in the town—it was reported that he had been 
carrying money about with him, that this might be 
the reason he was attacked—but there are so many 
reports going about that if one were to heed half 
of them one would have enough to do.” 

“TI know that he told me that very day he was 
going to the bank to get some money, and that he 
should ride on to Ridleys’ farm with it afterwards,” 
said Cyril. 

“ What a strange thing that this should not have 
come to light before!’ said the Doctor. “ The affair 
is as clear as a pikestaff now; it must have got 
wind somehow that Claude would be riding along 
that road alone with a certain sum of money, and 
he has been set upon and robbed, and unmercifully 
handled, for the sake of it. But who in Atherton 
would do such a thing? Tt is as mysterious as ever!” 

“T shall be off at once to Ridleys’ with Merton, 
and hear whether they had the money,” cried Cyril, 
rising. 

“ Stay,” said the Doctor, “that might be a waste 
of time. Go first to the bank, and inquire whether 
your brother did draw a sum of money on that day; 
it is past office hours now— seven o’clock—but Clithers 
will be sure to be at home, and willing to give you 
all the information you require; and if you find that 
he did have this money, then drive on to Ridleys’, if 
you are sure it was to be taken there.” 

“T have his own words for it,” was the answer. 

“Well, stay a moment, I will order my carriage 
for you; it will save time.” 

«Thank you; and what shall I do if I find it is as 
we suspect ?” 

“Drive straight to the police-station, and give 
notice to that effect. Offer a reward for the capture 
of the ruffians, if you like.” 

“T will! I will!” cried Cyril, starting up. 

His impatience was so great that he scarcely knew 
how to endure the waiting till the carriage came 
round. It did not occur to him that all this might 
have been done before, and time saved, had he 
possessed a little more energy of purpose and self- 
reliance; but he had been too wrapped up in his 
own sorrow at what had happened to look beyond it. 

“ Merton, get inside, I want to speak to ycu,” he 
said, as Merton would have closed the carriage-door 
on him, and when they had started, he told him all 
that Dr. Majendie had suggested, and what he in- 
tended doing. And Merton, well pleased with his 
own part in the affair, was quite ready to agree that 
no better plan could have been suggested. 

“ But I really would be a little careful, sir,” he 
added. “I thought, if you’ll excuse my saying 80, 
that it was rather imprudent of you to tell Jem 
Sawyers about Mr. Egerton’s having money about 
with him that day—not but what I have full con- 
fidence in Jem, but don’t tell anybody else every- 
thing. I am quite sorry that fellow is going away, 
but it is always the way when you come across any 
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one that is of real service, and worth the wages they 
get, something or other is sure to call them away, 
and you never hear of them again,” 

“Ts he going to leave?” questioned Cyril, with 
some interest, 

“Yes, sir. It seems his brother has set up some 
refreshment rooms, or an eating-house, or whatever 
they call it, over at Melbourne, and it is succeed- 
ing most wonderful, and he can’t manage to do it 
all himself, and if Jem will go over at once he'll 
take him into partnership. He got the letter on 
Christmas Day, and gave warning at once. Indeed, 
he would have liked to be off by the next boat, he 
was so afraid of losing the partnership, but we 
wouldn’t hear of that, and insisted on his remaining 
his month—it would have been so inconvenient to 
be without any one in his place. But lor, sir, I con- 
sider it very good of him to stop! Of course he’sina 
desperate hurry to be off; it is wonderful the way 
folks make their fortunes over in Australia; there’s 
money in the very sound of the word.” 

Cyril agreed somewhat absently to this sentiment, 
and the carriage drew up at the private door of the 
bank, Mr. Clithers the manager living 
old house attached to it. 

He was at home, and received Cyril’s eager ques- 
tioning with some little surprise, but he said he was 
only astonished that the information had not been 
sought for before. He was quite ready with all that 
the bank knew in the matter. Mr. Claude Egerton had 
drawn the sum of thirty pounds on the afternoon 
of December the 24th, twenty pounds of it in gold, 
and a ten-pound note, the number of which was 
furnished. 

“Stop it then at once!” cried Cyril, and without 
more ado, and scarce bidding Mr. Clithers good- 
night, or vouchsafing thanks for the information, 
he rushed out to Merton and to the carriage. 

“ Drive to Ridleys’, Netley Farm, as fast as you 
can go!” he cried to the coachman, in much excite- 


ment ; and there was no need to tell Merton what he | 
follow his usual out-of-door exercises, and depending 


had heard at the bank. Dr. Majendie’s horses had 


never gone faster to the bed-side of a sick person | 


than they now flew along the snowy road. 

Netley Farm lay somewhat out of the high road, 
and at some miles distance. Although Merton talked 
ceaselessly the whole time, and assured Cyril the 
whole affair would now soon be sifted, the way and 
the time seemed interminable to Cyril, who at times 
felt the strongest desire to kick Merton out of the 
carriage, and then again thought he was the best 
adviser he could have found. 

The family at Netley consisted of an old widow 
woman and her two sons, and a widowed daughter 
who lived at Netley Farm. The farm was a small and 
not very good one, and the Ridleys were always poor 
and struggling. Since the father’s death, however, 
the two boys, who were steady fellows, worked to- 
gether with praiseworthy energy, and managed to 


in the large | 





| 





keep things going. They were a great comfort to 
their mother, and respected by all. 

David, the younger son, opened the door in answer 
to the vigorous thumps of Cyril’s fist, there being 
no other mode of communication between those out- 
side and those inside the house. He was immensely 
astonished when he recognised his visitor. 

“Is your brother at home? or your mother? I 
want to see somebody as quickly as possible!” was 
his only greeting. 

“They are both in, sir, I will fetch them at once 
if you will go in the parlour, sir.” 

“No, I will not; are they in the kitchen?” and 
without waiting for an answer, Cyril, well knowing 
where he should find the family assembled, walked 
into the kitchen, which was large and warm and 
well-lighted. Merton had followed him; and they saw 
the old lady knitting stockings in a chair by the fire, 
the elder son sitting opposite to her smoking his 


| pipe, enjoying the hour of rest, and the dairy-maid 


looking after something which was cooking on the 
fire. 

It was as peaceful and restful a scene as could well 
be imagined, but all rose, and there was an instant 
change in it as soon as the visitor appeared. 

**Good-evening, Mrs, Ridley; good-evening,George,” 


said Cyril, when he was introduced to Mr. Ridley. “I 


| hope I am not disturbing you, but I wish to see you 


very particularly. I will not keep you five minutes 
—I have something to say about my brother.” 

** Ah, sir, how is he?” 

« As bad as he can be—he is helpless, unconscious, 
and speechless. The doctor thinks that none of the 
wounds will prove fatal, and that he may recover in 
time, but he will always feel the effects of what 
has happened, and never be the same strong man 
again.” 

Cyril’s voice slightly faltered as he said the last 
words, and a vision crossed him of his energetic 
healthful brother a delicate invalid, struck down in 
the heyday of his youth and strength, unable to 


on help and assistance from those around him. The 
full reality of what they considered the hopeful side 
of Claude’s misfortune now struck him in its entirety 
for the first time, and with a bitter feeling against 
the author of this crime, and a certain dislike to any 
who, in however distant a way, were connected with 
it, filled his mind, and in a harsh voice he said, 
“I believe my brother purposed bringing you this 
money !” 

“‘ Well, sir, there was no end to his generosity; he 
did say something about it.” 

“Speak out, don’t waste my time,” said Cyril, 
sharply. Did he, or did he not bring you this 
money?” 

* No, sir,” answered George Ridley. 

** But had he promised it ?” 

_ “ Yes, sir, said the widow,” he promised to bring 
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it to us on Christmas Eve, but he did not do so; we | 
| die’s coachman, and drive as fast as you can go.” 


were expecting him all the afternoon.” 

Cyril’s face did not alter in the least, but he 
turned to Merton, and looked him full in the face, 
and a silence fell over all present. 

“My brother intended to keep his promise,” he 
then said. “I do no 
money, or what it was for, I only know he did his 
best to bring it, and—and that promise has been the 
death of him.” 

He turned from 
these bitter words, 


them all, and left the room, with 
Merton slowly following him. | 


“To the police-station,” cried Cyril to Dr. Majen- 


He seemed to be under great excitement all the 


| way there, but he never spoke a word. 


know anything about the 


At the station he gave notice of all he had to say 
in a clear, comprehensible manner, and when it had 
been read over before him, the inspector added, “You 
wish to offer a reward for the capture of the person 
or persons supposed to have met and attacked your 
brother—how much, sir ?” 

Cyiil answered, “ Five hundred pounds!” 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE LOVE 


NO. 


“Unto Him that loved us.”—Rev. i. 5, 





>a\ETER our consideration of the “ effec- 
A tual means,” “through Him that 
| loved us,” comes suitably ascription 





” 


us. After benefits received come 


THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., RECTOR 
VI—DEDICATION AND 


4} and doxology, “Unto Him that loved | 


thanks and praise; and if salvation is “ through | 
| sacrifice :— 


Jesus Christ our Lord,” then it is only meet and 
right, and our bounden duty, that “unto Him” 
should be all the praise. Thus, if we have already 
spoken of Christ’s love toward us, we now speak 
of our return of praise and gratitude to Him. “ It 
becometh well the just to be thankful;” and 
“Praise is comely for the upright;” and, again, 
‘‘ Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth me.” 

I. We ought to promote the exercise of praise, 
because praise is due to Christ. What hath He 
done to us, for us, and in our stead? and through 
us, and by us? All experience shows us that 
thanks are due for favours done, and for benefits 
conferred. When the representatives of a nation 
do well for their country, either in the batile-field 
or in diplomacy, the thanks of Parliament are 
voted, and public honours bestowed. Any bene- 
factor, public or private, that has conferred any 
benefit on his race, receives his due award of praise. 
Then tell me who best deserves our gratitude? 
who has done the most for us? Is it not He who 
suffered and died that we might live for ever? He 
that “took our sins, and bare them in His own 
vody on the tree?” He, “by whose stripes we 
are healed?” And if our gratitude is to be in 
proportion to the benefits received, then ours 
ought to be an all-adoring gratitude; for in 
giving Himself for us Christ has become our 
all in all. Therefore He saith, “ Whoso offereth 





praise, glorifieth Me.” 

Il. We ought to be instant and constant in 
praise, because praise is a nobler duty than prayer. | 
Prayer is for earth, praise is for Heayen; and | 


OF CHRIST. 


OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK. 
DOXOLOGY. 


whatever heavenly exercise we can practise here 
is nobler than any earthly duty. Prayer is selfish, 
praise is unselfish. In prayer we ask God to give, 
in praise we give something to God. However 
small, however mean, however unworthy, yet if it 
be the offering of a grateful heart, it is no mean 


“My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child; 
Howe’er performed, it was their brightest part 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart; 
Cleansed in Thine own all-purifying blood, 
Forgive their evil, and accept their good; 

I cast them at Thy feet, my only plea 
Is what it was—dependence upon Thee.” 

I am persuaded there is too little praise. We are 
beggars, always begging at the mercy-gate, and 
seldom praising Him in the gates of praise. We 
are always asking and receiving, and seldom 
thankful. It is a low tone of spirit, and we ought 
to rise above it. We make use of God for all our 
wants. Always when in any trouble cringing to 
His feet, and when hungry craving of His hand, 
and when sick erying out for mercy, and when 
poor calling on Him for help. We are, generally 
speaking, a poor miserable lot of beggars, and 
seldom a word of thanks, or praise, or blessing! 
And what does God think of us for this ? What 
would we think of one who is to us always asking 
and getting, and never thankful? It is all very 
well for us to talk about our dependence and sub- 
mission at His footstool; but are we never to lift 
our head from the dust ? and have we no blessings 
to be thankful for? I would ask, Hath He never 
answered you, that you have never thanked Him ? 
I am bold to say that he is no true Christian who 
prays without praising; he is conscious of the 
earthly want, no doubt, but not of the heavenly 
satisfaction. The man who hath never risen above 
the level of the mean groyelling beggar hath never 
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yet caught the spirit of the glorified ones. <A joy- 
ful act of praise is as edifying as a solemn act of 
prayer. A“'le Deum Laudamus” is as acceptable 
to God, when from the spirit, as the wail of the 
“De Profundis.” Then the Psalmist speaks of praise 
as a full, and copious, and continuous exercise— 
“ Let my mouth be filled with Thy praise, and with 
Thy honour all the day” (Ps. Ixxi. 8); Who can 


| 


heart. The sacrifices of the old dispensation—pro- 


| pitiatory sacrifices—are now at an end; they were 


show forth all His praise?” (Ps. evi. 2); ‘His praise | 
I I 


shall continually be in my mouth” (Ps. xxxiv. 1). 
III. We cught to promote the service of praise, 
because we are naturally more backward in praise 
than in prayer. All the ten lepers could ask, and 
did ask, for help; but how many of these followed 
up the answered prayer with praise? “ Where 
are the nine?” is the answer to our question. 
Alas! by nature our lips, that are open wide for 
iving thanks. The Psalmist 
was conscious of this, and he therefore asked, “ O 
Lord, oper Thou my lips; and my mouth shall show 
forth Thy praise” (Ps. li. 15). And, indeed, our 
own experience is as that of God in this respect ; 


asking, are closed for 


g 
5 


our chief disappointment arises from the ingrati- 
tude of those who have sought much at our hands, 
and have given us much trouble, and received 
How many 
and 


many favours through us, or from us. 
have we served, and helped, and advanced, 
been kind to, and where are they? Aye, 
know pretty well how many there are who 
ready to ask, and how few of these are prepared to 
be thankful. And such is God’s experience of us 
all. Blessings without number, mercies count- 
less as the sands, providences at every step 
“about our path and about our bed,” and then, 
when a return is to be made, what is there from 
us to Him but thanks and praise? And this 
doxology of our text is not merely for temporal 
blessings or material advantages, but, above all, 


we 
are 


for spiritual blessings, and for the salvation of our | 


Him that loved us, and washed 
And what 
Surely, the 


souls—** Unto 
us from our sins in His own blood!” 
manner of praise does this deserve ? 
greatest, loudest, and mostjoyful—* With trumpets 
alsoand shawms: O show yourselves joyful before 
the Lord the King.” We have need to be 
quickened and stirred up to this. It is not in our 
nature to be thankful. It is our nature to ask and 
beg, but the nobler nature raises itself to a higher 
dignity and privilege; it is manly, and grateful, and 
thankful. And this is the proper preparation for 
heaven ; praise must begin on earth, although it 
must end in heaven. David is now among the 
harpers harping upon their harps, but he had 
tuned his harp for praise long before he entered 
into glory. 

IV. Thanksgiving is acceptable to God, because 
itis the sacrifice of praise. Anything in the form of 
“sacrifice” has ever been acceptable in God’s 
sight. Itis the “true and laudable service” of the 





| to eurselves and others. 


well-pleasing to God as long as they lasted. The 
great sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross * put an 
And now, 


sacrifice, once offered, 


end” to all sacrifices of that nature. 
because of that one perfect 

we are called to offer the “ sacrifice of praise.” 
This is an essential part of Christian duty. In- 
under the Law there were “ thank- 
offerings ” as well as “ And thus, 
besides the stipulated and prescribed sacrifices, 
law, there was 
left for ‘‘ free-will-offerings ;” 


deed, even 
8 


sin offerings. 


according to the letter of the 
a wide margin 
and that word will be found as many as fifteen 
times in the Old Testament (see Concordance). 
That is, over and above the legal duty and demand, 
there were offerings of the heart’s true love and 
Now all this is carried forward, and 

” in this, the dispensation of the 
Spirit, in which heart work is everything, and tke 
mere letter counts for nothing. Therefore the 
apostle, after speaking of Christ as the sin- 


gratitude. 
“much more, 


offering, who, for our sakes, “ suffered without the 
gate,” adds the duty thereby devolving upon us— 
“By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually” (Heb. xiii. 15). Thatis 
after, and because of the sin-offering, is the offering 
of praise—* Unto Him that loved us.” And while 
that sacrifice was once, and once only, offered, yet 
our sacrifice (of praise) is to be offered often— 
“centinually ”—again and again, day by day; and 
this because we are always partaking of the 
benefits of that sacrifice. “I will be alway 
praising Thee;” and the Psalmist says, “Seven 
times a day do I praise Thee” (Ps. exix. 164). An 
old writer well expresses this: “That key will 
never rust that is thus often turned in the lock 
each day.” It is the heart always in preparation 
for praise, as an instrument that is constantly kept 
in tune, although it be not always played upon. 
And what kindis this ‘‘sacrifice of praise” that 
is thus required of us? We read on, “By Him, 
therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving 
thanks to His name.” ‘This does indeed read like 
asmall sacrifiee—“ the fruit of the lips,’ and an 
easy outlet of the heart’s thanksgivings. (And 
kere just let me, in paranthesis, ask my reader, 
Do you remember what the next verse says? 
Don’t look till you read me ena little further). Is 
it, then, only the fruit of the lips that constitutes 
’ This, surely, all are 





the “sacrifice of praise?’ 
ready to do; it is easy fruit to some, it is cheap to 
most, but something more must needs be added. 
Truly, the words of praise are acceptable and 
pleasing to God, and songs of praise are edifying 
But it stands to reason 
that, after the sacrifice of Himself, there must be 
something more on our part than the “ fruit of our 
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lips,” which, after all, might be no more than lip- 
service. So we read the apostle’s statement in 
full—‘“‘ By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice | 
of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of | 
our lips giving thanks to His name. But to do | | 
good and to communicate (distribute) forget not: | 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased” (Heb. 
xiii. 15, 16). Thus the counsel of God is extended 
to the practical service of heart and hand, the 
things that cost us something, and are tangible 
proofs of the sincerity of our love and gratitude, 
or, as more fully expressed in the Epistle to the | 


| Romans, the entire life-service and dedication of 


ourselyes to God. ‘I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service” (Rom. 
xii. 1). This, all this, and nothing short of this, 


| is what God requires of dedication and doxology. 


“Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 


| our sins in His own blood, and hath made us 
| kings and priests unto God and His Father; to 
| Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 


Amen.” 


RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FTER the conversation with 
Estelle Lingard, which had 
seemed to open out to Ray- 
mond somewhat of a new 
sphere of thought, he waited 
rather anxiously for the expla- | 
nation of her views, which she 
had half promised to him that 
night before they parted; but although 
they continued to spend the long summer ' 
evenings on the balcony, or strolling along 
the river banks together, she never recurred to the sub- 
ject, and Raymond felt instinctively that, true friends ! 
as they were, she shrank from carrying him so far into 
the innermost depths of her heart and spirit as would 
have been involved in a complete revelation of her 
belief. In truth, Estelle herself felt strongly that never 
in all her life could that deepest confidence be given to 
any but the one to whom she could openly surrender 
at the same time, all the intense love and devotion 
of her ardent nature; and as yet she had not ad- | 
mitted to herself what was in fact the case—that ) 
none other but Raymond himself could ever occupy 
that place in her existence. She was living in a 
dream of perfect happiness, for no such golden days | 
had ever dawned on her neglected unloved youth as | 
those which were brightened by the presence of this | 
new friend. Intercourse with a mind so highly | 
cultivated as his was great intellectual enjoyment, 
and she felt the charm of his companionship to the 
very depths of her being; but it was his tender kind- 
ness which touched most powerfully her sympathetic 
nature, and made her feel that all the world was 
brightened for her now with a light which faded not 
when day was done nor caught its glory from the 
moon or stars. Her life had been singularly devoid 
of either friendship or affection; for her father had | 
been a querulous invalid for years before he died, | 
whose interest was centred in himself; and in her ! 
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‘a human life at all, 


“RIED,” ETC. 


| uncle’s house she had been absolutely alone. To her, 


therefore, there was greater sweetness in every mark 
of sympathy or care which Raymond showed her 
than might have been felt by one more happily 
situated than she had been; and he had unquestion- 
ably a peculiarly winning manner, which never failed 
to exercise a certain fascination on all with whom he 
came in contact. And so it was that, as the happy 
days went on, her heart was drawn to him more and 
more; but it was as yet unconsciously, she did not 
know that she was slowly but surely yielding up to 
him the whole treasure of her best affection, nor did 
she ever fora moment admit the thought that he 
too might have learnt to hold her dear. He had 
spoken to her no word of love, and her pure young soul 
could never, unasked, have harboured the idea; but 
it was enough for her that she was happy, with a 
blissful, cloudless joy, which, if ever it beams upon 
is only like the evanescent 
beauty of some rare summer day whose fleeting sun- 


; Shine cannot stem the onward sweep of shadowy 


night. She would not look beyond the radiant 
hours as they passed, but gave herself up to their 


; enjoyment with a gaiety of heart which was free and 


unquestioning as that of a child. Often at early 
morning, when she went out alone, the green woods 
rang with the gladsome notes of her sweet young 
voice, while her bounding step along the river path- 


| way drew forth the landlord’s old dog to gambol 


round her, as if his youth were renewed. 

She had no sad fears to mar her unclouded plea- 
sure, for her uncle’s state was manifestly improving 
in many respects, and in her ignorance of the evils 


| most to be dreaded for him she imagined that he 
| was tending towards perfect recovery. 


It was so 
pleasant to Raymond to see her bright face un- 


| dimmed by a shadow of care, that he could not 


bring himself to tell her the painful truth of Dr. 
Lingard’s case; so he let her rejoice in the restoration 
of physical power which was, undoubtedly, taking 
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piace, without drawing her attention to the fact that | 


there was not the slightest improvement in the old 
man’s mental condition. 

Dr. Lingard was now able to be moved from his 
bed to an easy-chair, where he sat all day, fully 
dressed, and with little outward appearance of ill- 
health, but with vacant, lustreless eyes, in which 
there was no sign of consciousness, and with babbling 
lips that were incapable of speech beyond a mere 
inarticulate moan. Nor had he at all regained the 
use of his limbs—hands and feet alike being as 
powerless as those of a helpless infant ; and Estelle 
loved to watch the tenderness with which Raymond 
would assist Moss in moving him from place to place, 





or in feeding him with the nourishment which he | 
took mechanically whenever it was offered to him. | 


Dr. Kempe had made some casual remark at first 


about the bodily powers preceding those of the mind | 


in recovery from any injury of the head, and Estelle 
had fastened upon this as the reason of his con- 


tinued mental incapacity, without an idea that it was | 


likely to be permanent, and her opinion was shared 
by Moss, who would not allow fora moment that there 
vas a doubt of his master’s complete restoration. 
The saying, which has often been quoted, that there 
is no one in the world who is not in some way an 
object of love, was certainly exemplified in the case 
of Dr. Lingard and his devoted servant; for, although 
the morose eccentric old man had done his best to 
cut himself off from all human affection, and Moss 


was harsh and unamiable with every one else, he | 


clung to the master whom he had served for twenty 


years with a tenacity of affection blind and unreason- | 
ing, and in its nature very much like that with | 
which a cat will sometimes attach itself to some | 


one individual. He had actually grown to resemble 
Dr. Lingard in face as well as in manner, and he 
was just such another brown, withered, ill-tempered- 
looking old man. 

Raymond often thought how very incongruous it 
seemed that they should be the sole companions 
of Estelle’s young life, when he saw her, with her 
fair poetic face and pretty white-robed figure, 
moving about the room, where their uncouth aspect 
made no pleasant picture. 

The time was drawing near when he knew that he 
himself must leave her, and Dr. Kempe had told him 
that in the course of a few days he would give a 
decisive opinion on the state and prospects of the 


invalid, which it would be needful to communicate | 


to Miss Lingard; and Raymond thought, with dread, 
of the shock that was awaiting her, for he had no 
doubt himself whatever as to the hopeless nature of 
the verdict. 

He would not forestall it, however, but continued 
to enjoy the sunny hours, as she did, with quite as 
complete an unconsciousness of ail that this golden 
dream portended for Estelle as that in which she 
herself was wrapped. 


She was destined just at this time, however, to 
have an unexpected awakening, which happened on 
this wise. 

Mrs. Wood, the good old landlady of the inn, had 
taken the “sweet young lady,” as she always called 
her, into the very warmest corner of her heart, 
Estelle had all that charming courtesy of manner 
which springs from a really high-toned, noble nature, 
and her ready sympathy and delicate reverence for 
their old age had won unspeakably on both the good 
people of the house. It was not to be supposed when 
Mrs. Wood once began to take a strong interest in 
Miss Lingard that she could fail to speculate on her 
future fortunes after the usual fashion of feminine 
imaginations; nor could it be doubted that when 
she saw a bold handsome cavalier like Raymond in 
continual attendance on the lady, and taking evi- 
dently keen delight in her society, she would draw 
her own conclusions, and mould the future destiny of 
both after her special desires. 

So it came to pass that one day, when Raymond 
had gone out alone on a fishing expedition, and 
Estelle had started for an evening walk by herself 
before he came back, Mrs. Wood went out to meet 


her on her return, some little way down the path by 
the river. She looked admiringly at the young girl, 
as she came along with her light step, singing softly 
to herself, while the night breeze played among the 
loosened locks of her hair, as she let her hat hang 
| by its long ribbons from her arm that she might 
enjoy to the full the fragrance of the air. Estelle 
quickened her steps when she saw Mrs. Wood. 

“Have you really come to meet me?” she ex- 
claimed; “‘how kind of you; but I am afraid it is 
an unusually long walk for you to have taken. Are 
you not tired? ” 

“T cannot say but what I am,” she answered, 
panting. ‘We mostly sit in the porch when we 
want the air—Jacob and I—as you know, miss, so I 
am not used to walking.” 

“No; and I am quite sorry you are tired; do 
take my arm, and lean on me heavily; it is so good 
of you to have come to me,” 

“Well, my sweet young lady, I will tell you the 
truth,” continued Mrs. Wood, as they walked on 
together. “I really was obliged to come and get 
| you to hurry home to the poor dear gentleman.” 

“What, my uncle! is he worse?” exclaimed 
| Estelle, with a look of alarm. 

“No, no! the Doctor’s all right, bless him !— 
| sitting staring straight before him, as stupid as can 
| be, with that cantaukerous Mr. Moss, as is the most 
| ill-tempered fellow as I ever saw, keeping watch over 
him. No, my dear, it’s poor Mr. Raymond I mean; 
‘he has been at home more than an hour, and you out 
| all the time!” 
“But I dare say he has been amusing himself 
very well, Mrs. Wood.” 
| “Not a bit of it, miss; he has been standing the 
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whole time looking out for you with all his eyes, | 
und as downhearted as possible for want of you; so 
that I couldn’t bear it any longer, and came off to 
fetch you.” 

Estelle’s laugh rang out sweet and clear. 

«It was very thoughtful of you, Mrs. Wood; but, 
indeed, I do not suppose it makes any difference to 
Mr. Raymond whether I am at home or not.” 

“Lor, miss!” exclaimed the old woman, drop- | 
ping her arm, and stopping, in sheer amazement; | 
“how can you say that? you, his sweetheart, that 
he loves with all his heart, and cannot bear to be 
out of his sight a moment more than he can help!” | 

“Mrs. Wood!” exclaimed Estelle, in her turn, | 
stopping short, with startled eyes; “ what are you 
saying ?” 
“Tam saying that Mr. Raymond loves you better 
than his life,’ she answered, with some irritation. 
“Do you think I have been blind that I could not 


see it all along? I was waiting every day for you to | 


tell me when the wedding was to be.” 

“But, indeed—indeed—you are quite mistaken, 
Mrs. Wood!” Rr. 
taymond has never said a single word to give either 


said Estelle, in much distress. 


you or me any such idea,” 


“Very likely not, Miss Lingard, for I am aware 


that gentlefoiks have queer ways in everything; he 
may not want to speak out just yet; but, you may 
take my word for it, he worships the very ground 
you tread upon!” 


“T have no reason to think so whatever,” said 
Estelle, in a low voice ; ‘and, dear Mrs. Wood, may I | 
ask you, as the greatest favour, never to say another 
word on this subject to me or to any one?” 


’ 


“Very well, miss,’ she answered, rather vexed; 
“certainly not, miss, if you don’t wish it; but I 


shall not have to hold my tongue long—it will be 


wedding-cake and gloves for me very soon, I am 
sure!” 

Miss Lingard did not answer, and they walked on 
in silence till they reached the inn. Then Estelle 
broke away from her companion, and flew into her 
own room, where she locked the door, and sunk on 
her knees by the side of her bed. The flood of joy 
that rushed over her at the bare idea of that which 
had been suggested to her by the simple-minded 
old landlady had revealed the truth to herself; she 
knew now that she loved Raymond with all her 
heart, and that not in mere passing enthusiasm, but 
with a love so true and so profound that it must 
endure unchanged even to her life’s end. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Raymonp had told Dr. Kempe that his stay at the 
“ Chough and Crow” could not be prolonged beyond 
a certain day towards the end of June; and the doctor 
agreed to hold a consultation with a physician from 
London, and to give a final decision on Dr. Lingard’s 





| feeding himself, though he took 


| hopeless. 


case, before Raymond's departure, in order that he 


| might be able to help Miss Lingard with his advice, 


at least, as to her future arrangements with regard 


| to the invalid. 


She was not any longer in such complete ignorance 
of the nature of the evil to be dreaded for her uncle 
as she had been in the first days after his accident, 
for her own observation of his state during the weeks 
which followed had shown her plainly enough that 
his mental faculties were in total abeyance, to say 
the least of it. No look of intelligence had ever yet 


| lighted up his dull vacant eyes, and no articulate 


word had been heard from his lips; he slept the 
greater part of the day, and was incapable even of 
mechanically any 
nourishment that was given to him; he recognised 


} no one, but let himself be moved about, so far as his 


inert helpless condition rendered it possible, by any 
one who chose to lift him out of his chair. 


Estelle had begun to feel very anxious and 


|unhappy at the sort of mental paralysis which 


seemed to have overtaken her uncle, but she still 
thought it was only the temporary effect of the blow, 


| and did not at all imagine that his recovery was 


This 
which Dr. Kempe had already arrived; and he had 
only asked for a consultation with an eminent 
physician, in order that Dr. Lingard’s friends might 
feel satisfied that nothing more could be done for 


was, however, the conclusion at 


him. 

After along and careful examination of the patient, 
the two gentlemen asked to see Raymond, and told him 
that they were entirely agreed in their opinion, which 
was, in fact, too plainly demonstrated by the symp- 
toms of Dr. Lingard’s case to admit of adoubt. The 
injury to the brain which he had sustained in his 


| fall had resulted in hopeless idiotey, and he was now 


as well as he could ever be in this world. It was 
probable that he had no suffering of any kind, and 
that his existence was to himself a complete blank ; 
but he might continue to vegetate in this way for some 
years, and nothing whatever could be done for him 
but to keep his general health in as good a state as 
possible. He was able now to be moved from the 
inn, where he ought not to remain any longer, as 
the rooms were small and confined; and the doctors 
recommended that a residence should be found for 
him at the sea-side, as a thoroughly bracing air 
would prove most suitable to his state of health. 
The London physician then went on to say that it 
would be necessary to make legal arrangements for 
placing his affairs in the hands of his relatives. 

“T believe he has none excepting his niece,” said 
Dr. Kempe, “but fortunately she is a very superior 
person, and quite capable of managing everything 
for- him both wisely and prudently, young as 
she is,” 

“That is well; besides this he will require con- 
stant Watching, of course,” continued the physician ; 
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“but his servant seems very faithful and atten- | 
tive.” 

“Yes, he could not have a better attendant than 
Moss,” said Dr. Kempe; “he is so entirely devoted 
tohim. Still I am afraid the burden will fall heavily | 
on Miss Lingard. She will never be able to leave | 
him ; for he is not in a state to be given over entirely | 
to the care of servants.” | 

“Nor would she ever consent to leave him, under | 
any circumstances, I am sure,” said Raymond. “ You | 
may perfectly rely on her devoted care of him in his | 
helpless condition; but it is a most dismal prospect 
for her—to be shut up alone with a man who is cnly 
half alive; andI am afraid the knowledge of the truth 
will come upon her with a great shock. I do not 
think she is at all prepared to hear that he is doomed 
to imbecility for life.” 

“There can be no doubt, unhappily, that such is the | 
case,” said the physician; ‘and Miss Lingard must 
be made aware of it now in all its painful details if 
she is the only relation who can become the guardian | 
of her uncle’s interests and health. One would have | 
wished, certainly, that the task could have been laid | 
upon some older and more experienced person, but | 
if there is no alternative we cannot delay the com- 
munication, for my time is limited.” 

“Miss Lingard wishes to know all the truth,” said | 
Dr. Kempe; “she is waiting for us now in the next | 
room, so we had better go to her at once; and after 
that, Mr. Raymond, we must return to town imme- 
diately.” 

“T will go then and give orders that your boat 
shall be got ready,” said Raymond, hastily ; and he | 
ran down the stairs as the doctors passed into the | 
sitting-room, and went out of the house as quickly as | 
he could. He could not bear the thought of wit- | 
nessing Estelle’s grief and dismay when she learned | 
the truth; for, although his affections had been 
completely engaged long before he knew her, she had 
inspired him with the highest admiration and the 
warmest friendship it was possible for him to feel 
without faithlessness to that nearer claim. 

In fact, the combination of her rare intellectual | 
power and high tone of mind with so much sweet- 
ness of disposition and unassuming grace of manner 
formed just the character which would have won 
from him all the love he had to give if she had come 
earlier across his path; and he thought of her very 
tenderly as he hurried away from the inn door, after 
giving his orders, and betook himself to the woods, 
where he would be quite out of sight of her distress. 
He sauntered about for an hour or two, while his 
mind dwelt anxiously on various plans which he 
thought might conduce to her comfort, and also give 
to himself and to the one most dear to him the 
benefit of her friendship, on which he set an almost 
priceless value, 





and he went rather eagerly to look for her in the 
parlour. But Estelle had shut herself into her own 
room, and it was not till late in the evening, after 
Dr. Lingard had been settled for the night, that 
Raymond saw her again. 

He was standing at his favourite post on the 
balcony, looking up to the serene sky, where now 
the stars alone gemmed the deep purple shadow 
of the night, when she came quietly out through 
the open French window, and sat down in her usual 
place beside him. The soft white light fell upon her 
face, and he saw that she was very pale, and that her 
eyes were swollen with weeping. He took her hand 
for a moment with a sympathetie touch, which she 
seemed to understand, and then, as he gently let it fall 
again, he said to her, ‘‘ Dear Miss Lingard, I feel for 
you so much now that you know the hopelessness of 
your uncle’s mental state; it must indeed seem to 
you that there is a very dreary prospect before 
you.” 

She bent down her head for a moment, to hide 
the tears which the tender kindness of his accents 
drew quickly to her eyes, and then looked up to him 
with a sad wistful gaze. 

“Tt is not for myself that I feel it, indeed, Mr. 
Raymond, but for my poor stricken uncle, Any- 
thing that I may have to bear is absolutely nothing 
in comparison with the miserable thought of that old 
man’s wasted life thus suddenly brought to a close, as 


| in a sense it is, with all his unfinished work, the 


labour of years, lying in useless fragments round 
him.” 

“Tt is a dismal picture, certainly ; and it is merciful 
for him that he is himself unconscious of the cruel 
termination to all his ambition and his toil; but 
to you, Miss Lingard, it may be some comfort to 
know that his book—if I rightly understand the 


| nature of its contents—could only have done evil 
| in the world instead of good if it had been pub- 
| lished.” 


“Yes, on that ground I can be glad that the long 


| fruit of his labours has by any means been destroyed; 


only for himself it seems to me to make his position 
worse. It would not have appeared a life so hope- 
lessly wasted if even the unfinished work on which 
he had been employed had in itself been noble and 
good; but thus to have sown the wind, and reaped 
the whirlwind—ah, it is terrible!” 

Raymond could not deny it, and he remained 
quite silent ; but presently Estelle turned her eyes, 
kindling with sudden brightness upon his face, as 
she exclaimed, almost passionately, ‘Oh, Mr. Ray- 
mond, how could one endure to look upon a life so 


darkened if it were not for the illumination which 
death can shed upon it!” 


“You are far beyond me in spiritual insight,” he 


| answered, smiling; “I am afraid I should only have 


When at last he returned to the inn, it was with a | thought of death in connection with Dr. Lingard 


scheme well worked out for producing those results; | 


new as a merciful release, but your eyes seem to 
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have power to pierce its dark impervious veil and | 


look into the mysteries that lie behind it.” 

“Oh yes, thank God!” she answered, brightly; 
adding, in a lower tone, “and so will yours, one day, 
I hope.” 

“T trust it may be so,” he answered. “But now, 
Miss Lingard, I want to speak to you about a plan 
which I have very much at heart; no doubt the 
doctors told you that they wish Dr. Lingard to have 
his permanent residence at the sea-side.” 


“Yes, they advised me at once to look out for | 


some comfortable home for him in bracing sea air, 
and to settle him there as soon as possible. He 
must be moved from here immediately, they said ; 
but I must take him to the house we have been 


living in lately for a few days first; we have not | 


been in it very long, for he was always moving 
about from place to place, going wherever there was 
& museum or a library that could supply him with 


material for his work, but most of our possessions | 


are there, which must be packed up and removed. 
And the doctors tell me, too, that I must send for 


my uncle’s solicitor to come and stay with us for a | 
day or two, and make arrangements for the future; | 
while all that is being done I must look out for a 


permanent residence near the sea.” 


“ Now, there is the point in which I think I can 
| help you. I know of a very pleasant house, which I 
believe would exactly suit you; it stands ona height 
in a bold and rocky part of the south-west coast, and 
has a splendid view over a broad stretch of the 
| Atlantic itself; the climate there is excellent, dry 
and bracing yet not cold, so that the vegetation is 
much more luxuriant than it generally is near the 
sea, and the country is beautifully wooded. I know 
that this house is vacant, and that you can have it, 
if you like.” 

“Tt seems as if it would be just the place to suit 
us,” said Estelle; “it must be a charming situation.” 

“Yes, it is indeed; but now I must tell you 
honestly that it is not only on account of the merits 
of the house that I wish you to live there; I have 
another, and a very special reason.” 

She looked up at him inquiringly. 

“T want to tell you what this reason is,” he said, 
answering to her look, “‘but in order to do so, I must 
first explain various facts in my past history which it 
will take some time to detail. Will it trouble you 
to hear them ?” 

On the contrary, it will interest me very much,” 
she answered, frankly. 

(Zo be continued.) 








A ROMAN CIRCUS, AND ITS TESTIMONY TO THE FAITH.—II. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS JACKSON, M.A., PREBENDARY 


LITTLE before the Christian era, 
besides lions, elephants, and bears, 
one hundred and fifty panthers were 
shown for the first time. Augustus 
exhibited on one occasion thirty-six 
When Pompey dedicated his theatre, 





crocodiles. 
there was the greatest exhibition of beasts ever 


known. ‘There were,” says Dr. Burton, quoting 
from ancient writers, “seventeen elephants, six 
hundred lions, which were killed in the course of five 
days, and four hundred and ten panthers.” Ona 
similar occasion Julius Czsar, among a countless 
menagerie of lions and leopards, and other beasts 
of prey, produced a living camelopard. The Em- 
peror Gordian devised a spectacle of quite a new 
description, for he had a temporary wood planted 
in the circus, and turned into it hundreds of wild 
sheep, bulls, stags, ostriches, and boars. Of these 
the people killed and took whatever gnimals they 
liked. Some of the contemporary accounts are 
simply incredible. Claudius had a boa-constrictor 
killed in the Vatican Circus, in the inside of which 
a child was found entire. Suetonius mentions 
another serpent, which measured fifty cubits in 
length. When butcher’s meat was dear these 
wild animals were fed with human flesh. They 
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were roused to the highest pitch of fury and 
terror by applying fiery darts to their tails, and 
lashing them with knotted scourges. Red cloths 
were dangled before the eyes of the lions and bears. 
Wild boars seemed to have had a particular objec- 
tion to white cloths. The elephants were maddened 
by a liquor made from rice and reeds. Sometimes 
the poor beasts were left without food for days 
before the savage entertainment began, that they 
might be rendered the more sanguinary, roaring 
with the agony of hunger and thirst combined. 
The sports of the circus usually began in the 
morning by a contest, in which men fought with 
wild beasts. In the afternoon the entertainment 
was diversified by some two or three thousand 
men fighting with each other. All this abomin- 
able cruelty was practised that some adventurer 
might be popular, and the Roman rabble amused. 
Well may Dr. Burton say, “that in the days of 
Nero or Elagabalus, a lion or an elephant was a 
much nobler animal than an emperor, and it may 
be doubted whether a gladiator was not fitter to 
govern a nation!” Nero was not satisfied with 
having slaves as gladiators, but he made thirty 
knights destroy each other in that capacity, and 
at another time four hundred senators and six 
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hundred knights engaged by his order. That is 
much the same as if the Houses of Lords and 
Commons should be set to fight a pitched battle 
to the death on Hampstead Heath or in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace ! 

A calm and dispassionate survey of the infinite 
difference between the social habits of the heathen 
Romans and the primitive Christians will help us 
to understand the reason why St. Paul’s preaching 
was so effective, and why Christianity won its way 
with irresistible swiftness and force among all ranks 
in the Eternal City. It is said that once the death 
of some hundred innocent elephants in the circus 
excited for the moment the pity of the populace, 
and it seemed as if a happy reaction against such 
detestable entertainments was about to spring up. 
But soon the old poison circulated with greater 
virulence than ever among the maddened mob, and 
the cry of “ Christianos ad leones ” was answered 
with a shout of triumphant sympathy and delight. 
But this in the nature of things could not last for 
ever. The pure and exalted morality of the Gospel 
began to prevail over the low and brutal propen- 
sities of heathen men. At the same time, is there 
not only too much reason to believe that all the 
old smouldering savagery is ready to burst forth 
again upon the slightest intermission of the loving 
labours of the Church of Christ? In the crimes 
of great cities, in the wild outbreaks of popular 
fury, we see symptoms that modern society is 
built on the crust of an ancient volcano, which it 
may take ages thoroughly and universally to con- 
solidate. Vesuvius, that “ wicked and hypocritical 
old mountain,” as it is called by the Neapolitans, 
generally lying so still and peaceful, with its deli- 
cate little puff of vapour rising on the summit, is 
not an unapt type and emblem of the natural 
ferocity of man, kept under as long as truth and 
justice, religion and piety, are not forgotten; but 
when it bursts forth in eruption, and covers the 
neighbouring plains with desolation, burying in 
one hideous grave men and cattle, homesteads and 
towns, it reminds us of the attempts of the Com- 
mune at Paris to destroy one of the fairest cities 
that was ever built upon the face of the earth; or 
the legions of Imperial Rome, when, for mere 
sport, they authorised and watched the slaughter 
of a thousand fellow-men in a day. 

Foremost among the noble army of martyrs who 
for Christ’s sake heroically gave their bodies to be 
slain, stands St. Ignatius, the second Bishop of 
Antioch, on the Orontes in Syria. He lived in the 
times of the apostles, and was the personal friend 
of several. He presided for more than thirty years 
over the infant church at Antioch. It was there 


that the disciples were first called Christians, and | 
such was the wealth and loving zeal of the con- 


verts, that they sent charitable contributions for 
the relief of their afflicted brethren in Judea. 


In | 


| prisoner. 


the interval between 4.p. 107 and a.p. 116, for the 
date is not exactly known, during the persecution 
of the Emperor Trajan, he was led away to Rome, a 
willing and exulting victim. The heathen priest- 
hood had attacked with virulence the so-called 
impiety of the Christians, and consequently St, 
Ignatius was conducted in chains to the capital, to 
be sacrificed as a means of appeasing the angry 
gods. He was taken from Seleucia to Smyrna, 
where he met the Bishops of Ephesus, 'ralles, and 
Magnesia; thence he proceeded to Troas, where 
he was welcomed in the same respectful manner. 
Thence he was hurried through Neapolis and 
Macedonia to Rome. He arrived during the cele- 
bration of some gladiatorial games; he was in- 
stantly carried to the arena, deiivered up to some 
wild and exasperated beasts, and devoured. <A few 
brave friends, going in the middle of the night, 
gathered together the fragments of his larger bones, 
and took them back to Antioch, where they were 
buried, according to the custom of the period, a 
little outside the gate of the city. St. Ignatius is said 
to have been the child whom our Saviour blessed. 
Just before his death he knelt down, and exclaimed, 
“Romans who are present, know that I have not 
been brought into this place for any crime, but in 
order that by this means I may merit the fruition of 
the glory of God, for love of whom I have been made 
I am as the grain of the field, and must 
be ground by the teeth of the lions, that I may 
become bread fit for His table.” * ‘It is rclated of 
Ignatius, that he grew up in such innocence of 
heart and purity of life, that to him it was granted 
to hear the angels sing; hence, when he became 
Bishop of Antioch, he introduced into the service 
of his church the practice of singing the praises of 
God in responses, as he had heard the choirs of 
angels answering each other. . . . His story 
and fate are so well attested, and so sublimely 
affecting, that it has always been to me a cause of 
surprise as well as regret to find so few representa- 
tions of him.” + 

The erection of the vast Flavian amphitheatre 
did not supersede the use of the Circus Maximus as 
the scene of gladiatorial games. In point of fact, 
the Romans gradually became so addicted to these 
horrible spectacles, that there were several circuses 


or amphitheatres in Rome. In laying the founda- 


tion of the palace which is now occupied as the 


Italian House of Parliament, vast masses of 
masonry were discovered, still retaining the wedge- 
like form of the spectators’ seats. Mention is made 
of six or seven other similar circuses, and more 
especially that of Nero, now partly occupied by 
the Piazza, with the Basilica of St. Peter, and the 
Palace of the Vatican. They were all saturated 


* “Walks in Rome.” By Augustus J.C. Hare. 
+ Jameson’s ‘Sacred Art,” quoted in “ Walks in Rome.” 
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with Christian blood, so that it is recorded of 
Gregory the Great, that when certain foreign 
ambassadors begged of him relics of the martyrs, 
he took them to the Colosseum, and presented 
them with some spadesful of the soil of the arena. 
They were offended and disappointed, but when 
he pressed the earth, blood flowed from it—so says 


Had Christianity never been able to record any 
other triumph than the suppression of these abomi- 
nable orgies—more or less prevalent from Syria to 
Seville wherever there was a Roman city, and 
during all the hey-day of Roman power— it 
would have accomplished amply enough to com- 


| mand the everlasting respect and admiration of 


the old legend. | mankind. 
PEARL'S FAIRY FLOWER. 
2 ARE PART I. every leaf and blade of grass as Pearl passed along, 
if, SS . eae : : 
# fy =~¢,O you know, Emma, that there is a} rejoicing in the success of her plan. If only mamma 






large patch of lily of the valley grow- | 
ing wild in the wood?” 
“Yes, so I have heard; and poor 


» 
» 





> GD) : 

“children from town gather great 
bunches every year to sell.” 

GQ) “Do you mean, Harry, the pretty white 


flower we see in gardens, hiding among thick 


green leaves?” asked little Pearl, who had been 


playing in a corner while her brother and sister 
talked. “I should like to look for some for mamma, 
she was so fond of it last year.” 


“Too far for you to venture, Pearly. The wood is 
a dark place, full of snakes and fairies, and all kinds 
of extraordinary creatures.” 

“ Oh, Harry, don’t tell her such things !’’ exclaimed 
Emma. ‘Never mind him, Pearl; there are no 
snakes except in long grass, and fairies are only 
to be found in books. You shall come with us to 
the wood to search for lily of the valley some day 





soon.” 
This promise, however, did not satisfy little Pearl, 


“Some day soon” was a long look forward for a young | 
Could she not get up early in the morning, | 


child. 


and go off to the wood? it was not so farfrom the | 


Emma had said Harry was only joking— 
Certainly, mamma would 


house. 
there was nothing to fear. 
not like her to go alone, that she knew very well, but 
it would be so pleasant to surprise her with a nice 
bunch of lily. 

When Pearl opened her eyes next morning the 
sun was shining brightly through the window, and, 
remembering her plan of the night before, she sat 
up, and glanced round the nursery. All was quiet; 
baby asleep, and nurse down-stairs. 


“Now is my time,” thought Pearl, “if I can get 

away before she comes up 

about it,” 
The little 


she could without help, and, by standing on a chair, 


she will know nothing 
girl hurried on her clothes as well as 


managed to reach her hat and coat, then, stepping 
softly down-stairs, she found the hall door invitingly 
Open, and ran across the lawn towards the wood. 


Bei 


of dew glistened in the sunshine on 


ght drops 





had given her consent she would have felt perfectly 
happy. 

Certainly, the wood did seem dark and chill, when 
she left the cheerful sunlight, and stepped into its 
gloomy paths, but perhaps the bed of lily was not 
far off. 

Avoiding every tuft of grass, lest a snake might 
lurk there, she went on with more caution, and at 
a slower pace, 

Presently, an opening amongst the thick trees 
appeared in view, through which the sun’s rays fell 
on the fallen trunk of a tall sycamore, covered with 
grey and yellow lichen. Scattered around were some 
broken branches, and, under foot, a thick carpet of 
grass, brightened here and there by a ciump of 


| primroses or wild hyacinth. 


Pearl ran eagerly towards this flowery glade, 
hoping to find lily of the valley, when, suddenly 
pausing, she gazed in astonishment at the strange 
sight which met hereyes. Stretched on a thick bed 
of moss, at the foot of a great tree, lay a tiny figure, 
clothed in some light-coloured dress, shining like 
silver in the sun’s rays, and near the soft green 
couch glossy yellow blossoms of celandine sparkled 
like stars of burnished gold. 

“Harry was right,’ thought Pearl; “there are 
Just the sort of 
I wonder 


fairies in the wood, and this is one. 
place too that you meet them in books. 
might I venture a little nearer, for I'd so like to 
see a real fairy, and this one seems sound asleep.” 
Notwithstanding, Pearl felt not a little frightened, 
as she crept cautiously behind the tree, and peeped 
at the supposed fairy. But, on a nearer view, all the 
wonders disappeared—the golden stars turned to 
common yellow flowers, the silver dress to a faded 
the fairy herself to a sleeping 


blue calico, and y 
child. 

“T declare!” exclaimed Pearl, in a disappointed 
“T don’t believe it is a fairy at all, but a baby 
He couldn’t 


I wonder how it came here!” 


” 


tone ; 
about the size of little brother at home. 
walk so far though. 

Pearl’s courage was now quite restored, and she 


was soon leaning over the little one, hoping it would 
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awake quickly; until, tired of waiting, she threw her- 
self down on the grass, and presently fell asleep also. 
Not for long, however, for a plaintive cry broke the 
stillness of the wood, and, starting up, Pearl gazed 
around in surprise. Trees and flowers were the first 
objects on which her eyes opened, and it seemed as 
if she had been carried in her sleep to fairy-land. 
The familiar sound of a child’s voice, however, soon 
brought her back to real life. It was no dream, for 
there lay a little child close beside her, crying bit- 
terly. 
“Ma! ma! sister May! come to Lily!” 


Pearl tried to soothe her, as she did the baby at 


home, and presently was rewarded by seeing the 
pretty blue eyes turn towards her, and the tears 
gradually cease to flow. 

«Where is May ?” she asked. 

“ Gone to get lily in the wood; not this Lily, but 
flower lily.” 

** Why did she not take you?” 

«This Lily was tired, and went to sleep.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

«‘ Home.” 

“ Where’s home?” 

** House where ma is; take Lily there.” 

“We'll look for May first. Which way did she 
go?” 

“In among big trees.” 

“Well, come on with me, we'll try to find her,” 


and, leading little Lily by the hand, Pearl wandered | 


through the wood for a long distance, in search of 
May and the plot of lily of the valley. After a little 
they lost all traces of the path, and found themselves 
in a wild tangle of brushwood. 

“ Oh, Lily!” exclaimed poor Pearl, bursting into 
tears as she spoke, “I’m afraid we are really lost in 
the wood. We shall be like the babes in the story 
that the robins covered up with leaves.” 

Lily had never heard of the Babes in the Wood, 
and did not know what “ being lost” exactly meant ; 
but she did understand that she was both tired and 


hungry, and renewed her cries for “ ma!” and “sister | 


May!” 

Pearl failed to pacify her, and could only join in 
her tears. 
but after a few steps was obliged to set her down, 
for Lily, though small, was a good weight, and not 
80 Many years younger than Pearl, after all. 

“Oh, how I wish I had not come here without 
asking mamma’s leave,” thought poor Pearl. “I 
knew very well it was wrong; and now she will be 
so sorry if I die in the wood. I wonder will she 
ever know what became of me, and if May will find 
Lily?” 

At that moment a bright idea flashed across her 
mind—* perhaps God would hear us if we asked 
Him ”’—and, kneeling down, she drew Lily close to 
her side, and, holding the little hands in hers, looked 
upward through the thick branches of the trees 


She tried to carry the weary little one, | 


|to catch a glimpse of the bright sky beyond, and 
| prayed that Jesus, who was so kind to children long 
ago, would send some one to lead them out of this 
| dark wood, and bring them safely home. 

Then they rose, and went on with renewed hope, 
| and soon Pearl saw, to her great joy, just before them, 
a large bed of lily of the valley. 

“Here it is at last!” she cried, rushing forward, 
'“*But oh, where is May? I thought we should be 
| sure to find her gathering flowers, and that she would 
| have shown us the way home.” 

But all was silent and deserted, and the dis- 
appointed child flung herself down among the lily 
leaves, wondering why God had not answered her 
prayer. Then, clasping little Lily closely in her 
arms, the two forlorn children sobbed themselves 
| into a sound sleep. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


177. What memorial did the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, set up on their 
| return to their own home on this side Jordan? and 

why ? 

| 178, Why was it Jesus gave such explicit direc- 
| tions to His disciples when He sent them out two 
and two to preach in the cities and villages of Israel ? 

179. What proof have we that though sent out so 
unprovided they were yet well cared for? Quote 
passage, 

180. In one or two places in the Book of Daniel 
| we find the expression, “I Daniel.” What other 
writer prefaces his remarks in a similar manner ? 

181. What was the number of the children of 
Israel over twenty years of age who left the land 
of Egypt? 

182. What words of the blind man whom Jesus 

restored to sight at Bethsaida lead us to the conclu- 
, Sion that he had not been born blind ? 


| 
| 


\ 
i 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 448. 


168. When our blessed Lord sent them to prepare 
for Him the Passover (Luke xxii. 8); when they 
| healed the man at the Beautiful gate of the Temple 
| (Acts iii, 1—11); and when they were sent by the 
| apostles from Jerusalem to go and confirm the 
| churches in Samaria (Acts viii. 14—17). 

169. “Thus saith the Lord, The labour of Egypt, 
and merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, 
men of stature, shall come over unto thee, and they 
shall be thine” (Isaiah xlv. 14). 

170. “Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, 
and slew his brother. And wherefore slew he him? 
Because his own works were evil, and his brother's 
righteous” (1 John iii. 12; see also Genesis iv. 7). 





171. Thirty-one (Jos, xii. 7 and 24). 
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A FIRESIDE PICTURE. 





ESIDE the fire an old dame knits, | Her silver locks are braided ’neath 
And fourscore years hath she, Her cap of Mechlin lace, 
IP Yet sit they lightly on her brow, | A smile of placid home-content 


For Time and she agree, | Beams on her wrinkled face, 
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Wrinkled, yet rosy with the glow 
That hale old age supplies, 

And peace and love for all the worid 
Shine in her clear grey eyes. 


The kettle sings, the table round 
Is spread for toast and tea, 

The tabby cat with half-closed eyes 
Purrs on the old dame’s knee. 


And louder the canary sings, 
Roused by the cheerful light, 


THE BLENDED DIVINITY AND 


That from the fire-clow seems to turn 
To day the long dark night. 


Ah! blessings on the wise old head, 
And on the kindly heart, 

That ever of her worldly goods 
To others gave a part. 


And now that closes in life’s day, 
Its heat and burthen past, 
In consciousness of well-spent time, 
Reap their reward at last. 
Asttey H. Batpwiy, 


HUMANITY OF OUR LORD. 


BY THE REV. W. HANNA, D.D., LL.D., EDINBURGH. 


QeN2AS AY AVING addressed to His disciples as 
AV (@ io they reclined around Him at the 
= table the words recorded in the 
.) Fo fourteenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, Jesus said, “Arise, let us 
go hence.’”’ Obedient, they all arise, ready to 
go—whither at that late hour they well might 
wonder. But Jesus does not at once go forth. 
He lingers in the guests’ chamber; it is His 
last interview with the twelve before His death, 
He would prolong it to the uttermost. The last 
moments He can spare before going forth to the 
great agony of the garden He will devote to those 






whom having loved so tenderly He loves even to | 


the end. As they stand clustering around Him, 


girding their garments to go forth, He continues | 


His address. At last it closes—closes with these 
comforting, assuring words: ‘ These things have 
I spoken unto you, that in me ye might have peace. 
In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome theaworld.” So ended 
that discourse, which, spoken originally to a small 
and undistinguished company in a rude chamber 
at Jerusalem, has already won for itself an audience 
vaster and more varied than ever listened to the 
words of any other speaker upon earth, and which 


perhaps has discharged but a small part of that | 
' He whose very prayer had wrought in him that 


wide service of instruction and comfort it is yet 
destined to render to the sinful and sorrowful 
children of our race. 

“These words spake Jesus, and lifted up His 
eyes to heaven.” John seldom notices the looks, 
or attitudes, or gestures of our Lord; this up- 
ward look, however, struck him as peculiarly im- 
pressive, as indeed it must have been. Jesus has 
spoken His last words to His disciples, but He 
has yet to address some words on their behalf to 
His Father. Pausing, therefore, He turns His 
eyes off them, He lifts them up to heaven, He fixes 
them on One invisible to the eye of sense, how 
clearly seen by that eye of faith which now rested 


on Him, the Lord only knoweth. Standing thus— 
His uplifted eyes fixed on heaven, His disciples’ 
eyes, we may well believe, all fixed on Him, Jesus 
spake that ever memorable prayer which is now 
before us. He uttered it audibly in the hearing of 
His disciples, and many years afterwards the Spirit 
brought that prayer, just as it was uttered, to the 
memory of the beloved disciple who was divinely 
prompted to record it. Jesus did not often pray 
thus openly and audibly; He sought solitude for 
prayer, and when that solitude came not naturally 
to His hand, He was at pains to make it, that far 
away in some secret place, on some lonely moun- 
tain-side out of all human hearing, He might spend 
long hours of the night in prayer. Once or twice 
before He had indeed prayed so as to be overheard. 
“ Tt came to pass,” we are told by St. Luke (xi. 1), 
“ that as He was praying in a certain place, when 
He ceased, one of His disciples said unto Him, 
Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 
disciples.”” The disciple who put that question had 
often doubtless prayed to God, but as he listened 
to this prayer of His Master, its simplicity, its 
fulness, its fervour, made such a deep impression, 
that he felt as if he had never prayed before aright, 
as if he knew not how to do so, that he needed 
some one to teach him, and who so fit to do so as 


consciousness of infirmity and defect? But what- 


| ever that prayer of Jesus was which this disciple 


happened to overhear, whatever any other prayer 
of His to which the disciples may have been privi- 
leged to listen, they were not remembered, at 
least, have not been preserved ; not intended for the 
instruction of the Church at large, they had no aim 
or object beyond those immediate and direct ones 
for which they were offered up. Here, however, in 
this seventeenth chapter of St John, we have a 
prayer of Christ of a different character, the only 
one of any length that He presented to His Father 
which has been embodied in the sacred narrative ; 
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spoken, therefore, we are warranted to believe, not 
simply for the benefit of the first hearers of it, but 
for the followers of Christ in all after ages. The 
prayer itself carries with it large internal evidence 
that such was its wide scope and aim. There is much 
of it that one cannot conceive of as having formed 
part of our Lord’s private devotions, of that fellow- 
ship He had with the Father when alone with Him 
in the deep retirement of the desert or the mountain- 
top. Itis,indeed, a prayer mainly intercessory for 
others rather than for Himself, but why, if the offer- 
ing up of certain petitions to God on their behalf 
had been its sole or ultimate object—why tell Him 
to whom these petitions were presented, wherein it 
was that man’s eternal life consisted (ver. 3)? Why 
tell Him for whom it was and for whom it was not 
that He was praying (ver. 9)? Why enter into any 


description of the character and conduct of the dis- | 


ciples (vs. 6, 7, 8)? As to these and other things 
spoken of in this prayer, the Father did not need 
to be thus formally instructed. Had the only end 
contemplated been a pure and simple intercessory 
one, all this had been needless, quite out of place. 
And as we follow this prayer, at every step or 
stage of it we become convinced that beyond its 
petitionary intention, the Great Petitioner had an 
ulterior object in view—the enlightenment, namely, 
of all His followers as to His own character, office, 
and work; as to who He was, what He had done, 
what His true followers should be on earth: what 
was in reserve both for Him and them in a future 
world. 

Regarding it in this light, but confining our 
attention to the single topic of the blended mani- 
festation of the divinity and humanity of our 
Lord, as made in this prayer, let me ask you to 
imagine for the moment that you had no other in- 
formation about Him but what this single prayer 
contains, to what conclusions as to Christ’s person 
and and 
tionship with God, his position towards and re- 


character, his position towards rela- 
lationship with us and with all men, would this 
prayer naturally and necessarily conduct ? 
sibly it is a man—one like, in every outward re- 
spect, to ourselyes—who offers up this prayer, but 
though bearing the human form, we become at 
once convinced that He who speaks in this wise 
unto God eannot be one of the blind, weak, erring, 
sinful children of humanity, for there is nothing 
here of that humiliation, that prostration, that 
confession of unworthiness, with which it 
becomes every child of Adam to appear in the 
presence of the pure and the holy One. How un- 
seemly, how vain, how arrogant—we may even go 
further, and say, how impious—from any mere 
human lips such expressions as these—“ O right- 
eous Father, the world hath not known thee; but I 
have known Thee.” “Ti have glorified Thee on the 
earth.” “Thave manifested Thy name.” “Ihave 


so 


Osten- | 





” 


finished the work which Thou gavest me to do. 
This is not language for any—the highest, the 
the holiest, the most faithful— 
earthly messenger or servant of the Most High to 
Only fancy Moses, or David, or Daniel, at the 
But 
servant of Je- 
He tells us Himself in this 
very prayer, that though born at Bethlehem, as 


wisest, the best, 


use. 
close of their career venturing to speak thus. 
this is no ordinary messenger or 
hovah, no mere man. 


He came not into this 
world as all its other inhabitants do. It was not 
here that He began His being. He had been else- 
where before He came here. His existence had 
antedated the Creation. His Father had loved 
Him before the foundation of the world (ver. 24). 
He had had a glory with the Father before the 
world was (ver. 5). 


others of our race are born, 





Can this, then, be some higher being—some angel 
If so, however far 
back his birth-time, however ancient of days he 


of the Lord in human guise ? 
might be, however high the rank or order of 
intelligence to which he might belong, however 
lofty in that rank or order the place that he might 
fill, still he would be a creature; and in that great 
creation, of which he would form a part, the dis- 
tance between the highest and the lowest is as 
nothing compared with that immeasurable distance 
at which all stand from Him who fills the throne. 
And if there be above us ascending orders of an- 
gelic hosts, we may be well assured that those 
who worship on the topmost steps of those high 
altar stairs, which slope in brightness up to God, 
just because of their larger knowledge, their 
fuller and more perfect holiness, worship there 
with all the lowlier adoration, all the profounder 
obeisance. 

Let us then, this 
here on earth ascends to heaven from the lips 
Jesus, and let 
which 


listen, to prayer which 


of this man Christ us ask our- 
the 


assumes, the language which this suppliant em- 


selves—Is attitude this worshipper 
ploys, the manner in which his requests are pre- 
sented, the arguments by which those requests 
are enforced—are these such as alone become a 
Or, 
whatever the difference between this prayer and 


creature in its approaches to the Creator? 
that of any merely human being, is that such a 
difference as is fully explicable by the cireumstance 
that the petitioner is standing on one of the 
highest steps of those altar stairs on which the 
Let each listener 
answer these questions for himself, as there fall 


whole creation worshippeth? 


upon his ear and he ponders over such expres- 
sions as the following :—“ Father, glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son also may glorify Thee.” What shall 
we say of a prayer of which this is the very first 
petition? Is it with such a request as this— 
scarcely moulded even into the form of a peti- 
tion—that the highest created being should come 
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into the presence of the Supreme? It is not— | answering of prayer attributed to the Father, is 
“Father, support me, aid me, sanctify me, bless | assumed equally by Himself. At one time it is, 


me;” but “Father, glorify Thou Me, and that in | 
order that I may render to Thee a like,a correspond- | 
ing service.” Or again—* This is life eternal, to 

know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 

whom Thou hast sent.” Who is this, who, naming 

Himself by name (the only instance, I believe, in 

which He takes to Himself this name), associates 

Himself in this way with the Father,as if the know- 

ledge of Himself was as necessary a constituent 

element of eternal life as the knowledge of God. 

Or again—“All Mineare Thine.” That is what the 

highest and the lowest of God’s created offspring 
might join in saying; but more than this—“ All 

thine are mine.” Is it within the province of the 
highest to say that? Or again—‘ Father, I will 
that those whom Thou hast given me may be with 
me where I am, that they may behold my glory.” 

Who is He who ventures to speak thus to God, as 
if the expression of His wish or will were of itself 
enough to carry it with God; to speak as if He were 
craving to have a right made good, rather than 
humbly supplicating to have a favour conferred. 
Out of the very bosom of this prayer does there 
not break forth the evidenee—indirect, but clear 
and convincing—that whatever His relationship, 
past, present, and to come, with His Father was, it 
was one altogether peculiar—one which no created 
subject of the Most High ever did or could war- 
rantably occupy. It is all the more interesting to 
notice these signs and tokens of our Lord’s divi- 
nity, as coming out from Him when He stands 
in an attitude that of itself would seem to imply 
subjection and inferiority. 

Christ’s divinity conspicuously appears when 
He stands before us as Himself the true and 
proper object of prayer. He was so to Thomas, 
when, on the great rebound from incredulity 
into faith, he cast himself at His feet, saying— 
“My Lord and my God;” He was so to the 
dying Stephen, when his crushed body, sinking 
down into a bloody mass upon the earth, his de- 
parting spirit, loosing itself from the mutilated 


tabernacle, breathed its last breath in the prayer— | 


“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” He was, and is. 
and ever shall be, the object of prayer to that mul- 
titude which no man can number, who cast their 
crowns before the throne, exclaiming, “ Blessing, 


and honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him | 


that sitteth upon the threne, and unto the Lamb, 
for ever and ever.” 

Our Lord’s divinity as conspicuously appears 
when He stands before us not only as the true and 
proper object of prayer, but as the true and proper 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name, He will give it you” 


| (John xvi. 23). At another, “ Whatsoever ye shallask 


in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, I will doit” (John xiv. 13, 14). And now 
| thesame divinity of our Lord reveals itself—ifnotso 
conspicuously yet not less impressively--when He 
| appears before us, not as the object or the answerer, 
| but as the offerer of prayer. He bends before the 
throne ; He takes the place, the exercises, the office 
of a subject, a servant, a suppliant, which, in His 
official capacity as our Mediator and High Priest, 
He was ; but He cannot do so without its appearing 
in the very attitude He assumes, and in the very 
manner of His address that He speaks as the 
Father’s equal, addresses Him from an elevation 
on a level with the throne. 

But if the true and proper divinity of Christ 
thus strikingly manifests itself in this prayer, not 
less strikingly does the true and proper humanity 
of our Lord reveal itself. Ifthe ground the Great 
Pleader takes be on a level with the throne, it is 
as one of ourselves—bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, heart of our heart, one sharing all the commen 
sympathies of our humanity. If there be that in 
this prayer which lifts Jesus to a height to which 
the highest of created beings cannot rise, there is 
that in it which places Him so low that the 
humblest of His followers may place themselves by 
His side, and know and feel that He isa true brother 
of their humanity. You grieve to part with those 
you love; and in parting, after words of counsel and 
of comfort have been exhausted, how natural to 
commit them to the guidance and guardianship of 
Heaven. It is an instinct of our better nature 
which prompts the adieu—the God be with you, the 
God bless you, of our commonest earthly farewells. 
But what if the parting be the closing one, if we 
look on them lovingly with eyes which we know are 
never to be closed again till closed in death, would 
it not be one of the best and most impressive ways 
of parting with them to commit them to God in our 
last earthly prayer? It is even thus that our 
| Lord takes His farewell. It is His last interview 
| with the twelve before He dies. And having done 
all by word that he could do, done more than 
| was ever done at any other earthly parting, He 
| closes all by committing them to His Father’s 
| keeping. 
| 
| 
| 





Onsuch occasions, when farewell words are spoken 
or farewell prayers are offered up, how natural to 
think and speak the kindliest and the best of those 


answerer of prayer. He exercised this high, in- | te whom we have been attached, from whom we are 
alienable, incemmunicable prerogative of Deity, in | about to be severed; but where ever did you meet 


the course of that very address by which this inter- 
cessory prayer was preceded. The hearing and the 


| with such an instance of that perfect charity whieh 
“thinketh no evil believeth all things, 
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hopeth all things, endureth all things,” as here in | 


Christ our loving Saviour? He looks round that 
table from which He knows that one hasalready risen 
to betray; where another sits who at cock-crow will 
deny ; upon men, all of whom He knows before 
day-dawn will have forsaken Him, and fled, leaving 
Him in solitude, the loneliest of sufferers. Yet 
how, of, and to these men does He speak? —* Ye are 
they which have continued with me in my tempta- 
tions. And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
Father hath appointed unto me; that ye may eat 
and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Or 
consider for a moment the actual condition in 
which these men then were, as to their knowledge 
of, their faith in, their following of Jesus. What fools 
and how slow of heart they were! How ready to 
bury in His sepulchre any trust they had in Christ, 
and to say, ‘“‘ We trusted that it dad been He which 
should have redeemed Israel,” and then turn to 
what their most gracious Master says of them in 
this prayer to the Father on their behalf: “ I have 
manifested Thy name unto them.” 
known that all things whatsoever Thou hast given 
me are of Thee.” 
words that Thou gavest me; and they have 


received them, and have known surely that I came | 


out from Thee, and they have believed that 
Thou didst send me.” 
word.” ‘They are not of the world, even as Iam 
not of the world.” In presence of the great heart- 
searcher, dare these men have then thought or said 
all this of themselves ? With the knowledge that 
we have of their characters at that time and of their 
immediately subsequent conduct, would not many 
of us even now hesitate about saying all this of 
them? But another eye than ours was upon them, 


another heart than ours beating towards them in | 


tender and considerate affection; His the eye 
quick to discern the first feeble stirrings of the 
divine life in these men’s souls, that did see its 
substance yet being imperfect, all its members as 
in continuance they were fashioned, while as yet 
there was none of them; and His the heart that 
delighted to recognise the faith, and love, and 
service, even in their embryo condition; His the 
heart ready to pass by a multitude of offences, and 
not only to acknowledge the humblest services 
rendered, but to turn these, as He does in this 
prayer, into pleadings with His Father. 


About to part from those you love, you look | 


forward to and long for a reunion ; about to shift 


your dwelling for another and better one, you | 


wish to have them there beside you in your new 
home; 
happiness conferred upon you, you hasten to 
inform them of it, and longingly desire that they 


should be spectators and sharers of the coming | 


joy. And are not all these common feelings of the 


“They have | 


“T have given unto them the | 


“They have kept Thy | 


about to have some great dignity and | 


human heart embodied and expressed in the petition, 
| “ Father, I will that those whom Thou hast given 
me be with me where I am, that they may behold 
my glory?” It is as if he could not break the 
earthly bond that bound Him to them till He had 
sued for it at the Father’s hand, and obtained the 
pledge that they should meet again. As if the 
, hour of His approaching exaltation could not draw 
| near without His telling them of it. As if He 
could not take on the glory and the joy that were 
awaiting Him till He had arranged it that they 
| should be witnesses and partakers thereof. As if 
the throne and heaven of His coming glory would 
| not be the same throne and heaven to Him if He 
| had not His redeemed from earth beside Him 
there. Thus is it that through that tide of lofty 
| thought and high devotion which flows throughout 
| this prayer, fresh, clear streams of pure humanly 
| affection are seen running. 
| Yet in that very lower region of His humanity, 
| in which He is at one with all of us, Jesus rises 
| here to a level above that which an ordinary hu- 
| manity has ever reached. Realise but vividly the 
| time and circumstances under which this prayer of 
our Lord was uttered, and nothing will strike and 
impress yeu more than the calm, serene, sublime 
| unselfishness by which it is pervaded. His feet 
| are on the very edge of that sea of troubles, all 
whose waves and billows are to pass over Him. 
Impending calamities, involving great personal 


od 
suffering, looked at as quite near and sure to come, 
have a natural tendency to concentrate thought 
and emotion upon self, to hinder or check their 
resting on or being absorbed by others. Now, 
here is one who knows that from this chamber He 
goes forth to fling Himself on the cold bare sod, 
writhing under a load of woe that it will need all 
the power that is in Him or can be given Him to 
enable Him to bear, who knows that He shall never 
close those eyes He lifts to Heaven till He closes 
them in death, who has the agonies of the garden 
| and of Calvary quite close at hand, within touch, 
as we might say; yet look upon His inner heart as 
it opens itself to your sight throughout this prayer; 
look upon its calm surface; can you trace there 
the faintest shadow of Gethsemane or the Cross ? 
Within an hour or so the petitioner of this chapter 
again is praying; but only compare the two—this 
prayer of the guest-chamber, those prayers of the 
garden. How dark, broken, troubled, the one, 
quivering with the felt agony, out of whose bosom 
they burst; how bright, how peaceful, how un- 
ruffled the other, breathing the high and holy calm 
of a heart all taken up with thoughts of, and care 
for, the men given Him of the Father. Did ever 
love of others lift another human spirit up to so 

lofty, soserene an elevation? Is there an instance 
| on record of another human heart at such perfect 
| leisure from itself to soothe and sympathise? 
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One other general feature of this prayer let us 
notice. 
somewhat before the time at which the speaker 
desired that it should be understood as offered 
up. Though standing at the moment with that 
fearful gulf of His passion and death before Him, 
He speaks as if the stormy passage was already 
made, and He was standing in triumph on the other 
side. Whilst stillon earth He speaksas if Healready 
were in heaven. “I have glorified Thee on the 
earth: I have finished the work that thou gavest me 
to de.” “Father, I ask that those whom Thou hast 
given me be with me where lam.” The petitions or 
this prayer spring out and are grounded upon the 
completion of His mediatorial work. He is praying 
here as our great high priest, who, having offered 
Himself unto God, not without blood, hath entered 
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t is obviously antedated—that is, spoken | 








into the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us. Before actually passing into that 


| holy place he would leave behind Him one type or 


“HOME 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE 


“Tt is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.”’"— Sr. 






TN se i ationd ork 
Td rs  LLLS most useful md natio al work 
(for from whatever point of view it is 


looked at no one can doubt but that | 
it is really a national one) originated | 


under ihe jollowing circumstances :—In the early | 


part of the year 1806, as most readers will probably 
remember, some very graphic letters appeared in 
an evening newspaper, by an Amateur Casual, 
describing a night spent in the casual ward of one 
of our London workhouses. From those letters, it 
appeared that the good, bad, and indifferent among 
the male population of those who considered them- 
selves destitute, were congregated in these night 
asylums. It further appeared from those letters 
that a large number of boys and lads were ming- 


specimen of that intercession for His own which He 
still carries on. “ Seeing, then, that we have such a 
high priest who is passed into the heavens, let 
us come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need,’ comforting ourselves, compassed about with 
infirmities as we are, that our feeble, imperfect, sin- 
defiled petitions are taken up by our great advocate 
and turned into those pleadings of His own which 
have power with God, and mightily prevail; for if 
“ the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much,” of what avail must the prayer of 
Jesus Christ, the righteous one, be before the 
throne ? 


LESS:” 
CHICHESTER TRAINING SHIP. 
MaTT. xviii. 14, 

It was onacold damp February evening when 
the Refuge doors were besieged by about 300 of 
the most ragged, dejected, miserable-looking boys 
that could be found in any city of the world. The 
sight was most appalling, and one that could not 
easily be forgotten by those few friends of the 


| Institution who had been invited to come and help 


distribute the food on that occasion. Many of 
the gentlemen and ladies who were there could 


not restrain their emotions as they beheld these 


| youngsters file in at the door, and occupy the 


ling night after night with some of the worst | 
of England's wandering tribes; and the language 


heard, and the scenes depicted by the writer of 
those letters, so impressed the mind of the secretary 
ofthe Refuge for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
that he considered it imperative to endeavour to 
rescue the juvenile visitants of those workhouse 


places appointed forthem. Lord Shaftesbury was 
among the most active ones in dealing out the 
supper that had been provided for these hungry 
urchins. Upon the whole, the juvenile company 
behaved themselves very creditably, and seemed 
thankful for the good hot supper (finishing with a 


| warm cup of coffee) that had been so generously 


shelters from the influence and associations of those | 


nightly scenes. How this was to be done was not 
an easy matter, so, after much thought and atten- 
tion, he consulted with the Earl of Shaftesbury 
as to the best mode of laying hold of those juvenile 
waifs and strays. 
was, that it was deemed advisable to invite the 
boys frequenting those casual wards to a supper, 
at which the noble earl promised to preside. 

The night was fixed, and bills were circulated 
among the casual wards of the metropolis, inviting 


The result of that consultation | 


the boys who resoried there to come to the Refuge 


in Great Queen Street, and partake of a supper of 
roast beef aud plum-pudding, &c. 


provided for their necessities. The supper ended, 
the lads adjourned to an upper room in the Re- 
fuge, where Lord Shaftesbury, in a fatherly and 
kind manner, spoke a few words to them, and 
endeavoured to ascertain how they were day by 


day providing for their livelihood. Having got 
such information from them as was deemed ad- 


visable, his lordship then inquired how many 
lads were disposed to go on board a ship, if one 
could be obtained for them, and be trained to a 
seafaring life. 

Without any exception, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, all the lads seemed unanimous by the 
holding up of all hands to communicate their 
willingness to embrace such an offer. His lord- 
ship then promised that he would use every exer- 
tion to obtain from the Admiralty the loan of @ 
vessel to which they might speedily be transferred. 
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No time was lost in communicating with the 
Admiralty, and the result was that the ship 
Chichester was placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, for training these street Arabs to a sea- 
faring life. 

The ship had never been in commission, and 
therefore required a considerable outlay in adapt- 
ing and fitting up for the reception of the boys. 
In due course all this work was finished, and on 
the 18th of December, 1866, the ship was inaugu- 
rated as a training vessel for 
London. On the last day of that year the first 
detachment of the little fellows was placed on 
board. 
taken down the Thames, and moored at Greenhithe, 
where she still is. At the end of 1875 upwards of 
1,700 boys had been received on board the ship 
Chichester, and during the same period more than 
1,500 had left the vessel for the royal navy and 
the mercantile marine. These figures will show at 
once how great a work has been carried on in 
connection with this vessel. Im the year 1874 
there was a greater demand for sailor boys, and 
it was deemed expedient to an effort to 

l ti ship in connection with 


In the early part of 1867 the vessel was 


make 
establish a second training 
the Chichester, so that the committee might be 
able, if openings occurred, to place at least 409 
boys out in the world in the service of their 
country as young sailors. ‘Towards the establish- 
ment of this second ship the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts most generously contributed the sum of 
£5,000 in part payment of the expenses. 

This second ship is named the Arethusa, and is 
destined to do a similar work to that which has 
been carried on on board the Chichester. At the 
commencement of the present year 400 boys were 
on board the two ships. 

The expenses of maintaining this large number 
of destitute lads, who are all volunteers for training 


_for a seafaring life, is necessarily very large, and 


the whole expense of both vessels has to be kept 
up by the voluntary contributions of the public. 
Neither of these vessels being a reformatory ship, 
or certified under the Industrial Schools Act, they 
receive no capitation grant from the Home Office 
or School Board. 

The following cases will show the immense 
boon conferred upon the boys who have been re- 
ceived and trained on board the Chichester, and 
are now serving their country in the mercantile 
marine :— 

Case No. 1.—This little fellow was a native of 
Yorkshire. He early lost both parents, and was 
left in one of the large towns to shift and do for 
himself as best he could. He managed for some 
time to get a precarious living. At last it was 
Suggested to him that if he could only reach 
London he might have better opportunities of 
pushing his way in the world. Well, he set out to 





the destitute boys of 





reach the great city, elated with the idea of seeing 
England's metropolis, imagining, as most country 
boys do, that the streets are paved with gold, and 
the other wild notions which very frequently take 
He walked on from 
town to town, until he reached the city of Oxford, 


possession of their brain. 


and there he was captured for begging in the 
street, taken before the magistrates, and sentenced 
At the end of that 
period he was turned out of his captivity, to do 


to seven days’ imprisonment. 


the best he could to get food to supply his hunger. 
He wandered on from there, tramping all the 
When he 


arrived here—footsore, exhausted, and famishing 


way, until at last he reached London. 


—he had neither friends, food, home, or any one 
to give him a helping hand. He was directed to 
one of the casual wards of the workhouse, where 
he obtained shelter for the first night. On the 
following morning, before he was turned out of that 
nightly shelter into the streets of the city, the 
superintendent, observing that he was a country 
lad, recommended him to apply for admission to 
the Boys’ Refuge, 8, Great Queen Street. He 
came, poor little fellow, and was admitted. Atter 
a short time in the Home, he volunteered to be 
trained on board the Chichester. He was trans- 
ferred to that noble vessel, and in less than a year 
he had passed through all the instruction and 
training necessary, and was placed on board a sea- 
going ship. He remained with the owners of the 
vessel until a few months ago, when he passed his 
examination, and is now in possession of a mate’s 
certificate from the Board of Trade. 

Case No. 2, G. B.—His father was a commercial 
traveller, who had been dead seven years before 
the boy applied for admission. The mother had 
likewise been dead two years and a half. The only 
this boy had was a brother, who was a 
private in the 25th regiment. After the mother’s 
death, the boy was left to his own resources. For 
two years he struggled against all the adverse cir- 


relative 


cumstances in which he was placed, to éry to get a 
living. Having no one to give him a helping hand, 
or a start in life, all his pessonal exertions seemed 
to fail. At last, in a happy hour for the poor outcast, 
he made application for admission into the Boys’ 
Refuge. When received he volunteered to be trained 
asasailor. Hewas transferred tothe Chichester ship, 
where he earned for himself an excellent character, 
having obtained two gold badges, became a leading 
hand in the galley, obtained the Fleming prize—con- 
sisting of a writing desk and a knife and lanyard— 
and after remaining on board the ship somewhat 
over six months, he had passed through all his 
instructions, and went to sea in an excellent ser- 
vice, to the East Indies. 

Case 3.—That of J. P., who 
Helena. His father was an able seaman on board 
a man-of-war, and had been dead about two years. 


was born at St. 
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The mother also was dead. 
have been working at an hotel in St. Helena, and 
became a servant in the Royal Engineers for two 
years, and shipped on board a vessel bound for 
England. On his arrival in the port of London 
he was discharged, and was knocking about the 
streets without a home or any one to care for him, 
for some time, when, reduced to the lowest stage 
of destitution, he fortunately fell in with two 
“ Ohichester boys” who, having themselves been 
benefited by the instrumentality of the ship, 
recommended him to apply for admission to the 
Refuge. He did so, and was received, and subse- 
quently transferred to the Chichester training 
ship. Here his conduct was very good; he became 
a leading hand, obtained three gold badges, and 
was shipped in a vessel bound for Melbourne. 
Case No. 4, W. K.—The father of this boy was 
a chimney-sweeper, who had been dead about six 
years before the hoy was admitted into the 
Refuge. The mother had been dead about three 
years. The boy alleges that when he was a little 
over six years of age he was taken out by his 
father to work in his occupation as a chimney- 
sweeper, and had often been made to climb up 
chimneys, notwithstanding the law prohibiting the 
same. On the death of his mother the poor little 
fellow was hired by another chimney-sweeper to go 
through the same cruel occupation, until at last 
he got thoroughly sick of the work. Having met 
a sailor one day, he seems to have been charmed 
with the idea of a seafaring life, and this stranger 
recommended him to make his way as fast as he 
could to London. The little fellow did so; and 
although fifty miles away from the great city, he 
reached it in about three days! Being directed to 
the Refuge, he made application for admission, and 
was received, his tale having been ascertained to 
be correct. He was very soon placed on board the 
Chichester, where in nine months he had conducted 
himself well, and made progress in all the training 
to be given, added to which he obtained three gold 
badges, with a certificate of V. G. (very good). 
Hundreds of similar cases might be given, but 
it is hoped the above, plainly stated as they are, 
without any rhetorical gloss, will so far elicit the 


This boy seems to | 





sympathies of our readers that they may be in- 
duced to contribute of their bounty such a sum 
as will enable the committee of the Chichester 
and Avethusa to keep a certain number of ham- 
mocks ready for boys of similar necessity to be 
called the “ Quiver Hammocks.” In order that 
the boys who have been trained on board the Chi- 
chester and Arethusa may not be lost sight of, the 
committee of these ships have a small Home 
in the neighbourhood of Blackwall, where the 
boys have the opportunity of returning after they 
have been out to sea, until they obtain another 
ship. The agents who are employed on behalf 
of the committee to look after the boys when they 
return from sea take a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the lads, and, through their instrumen- 
tality, between two and three hundred boys every 
year are re-shipped for sea after their first voyage. 

Let us come to the rescue of these poor waifs of 
the streets ! 

Help is urgently needed; and we are fully per- 
suaded that this appeal will not be made in vain. 
The same kind and generous hearts that provided 
the three noble “ Quiver Lifeboats,” the ‘“ Quiver 
Infirmary Ward” of the Ham Common Orphan- 
age, and the “ Quiver Cot” in the Hospital for 
Sick Children, will, we know, both gladly and 
abundantly respond to the call. 

One thousand pounds will endow five “ Quiver 
Hammocks” on board the Chichester for ten years. 
If every reader of the QUIVER gave ONE SHILLING 
each, we should be able, on the lowest possible 
estimate, to provide one hundred hammocks for 
the same period. 

Reader, we appeal to you in the name of Him 
who came to seek and to save the lost, to do your 
utmost for these poor boys. Parents whose little 
ones are so carefully and tenderly nurtured, have 
a thought of these young castaways of the dread- 
ful streets! Children who are blessed with kind 
parents, friends, and comforts, you too will do 
your best to help! Take them out of their rags 
and forced idleness; elothe them, and teach them 
to fulfil their manful part in the great battle of 
life. For, are they not His little ones? And He 
willeth not that one of them should perish ! 








SUNSHINE 
DARK and gloomy lot on earth is ours, 


i im 
yf - A life in which all woes and troubles 
eK meet !” 

So says the cynic, wise in his conceit, 

Who sees but how the threat’ning tempest lowers, 

And never heeds how ’mid the falling showers 
The dancing rays of sunlight ripple through, 
Nor notes the rainbow arching o’er the blue, 


AFTER 





SHOWER. 


Whose bright rays glimmer on the glist’ning flowers. 
He never dreams that every earthly grief 
Brings but a greater joy if rightly borne, 
That the dark night of sorrow is but brief, 
And quickly yields to that far-happier morn 
When hope is strong, and all the world is 
bright, 


Glad with the radiance of returning light. 
G. W. 














“‘ The dancing rays of sunlight ripple through.”—»p. 488. 
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RAYMOND. 








CHAPTER IX. 
aS AYMOND stood silent fora 
few minutes, looking down 

\ at Estelle with a half smile 
on his lips, but his expres- 
,™ sion deepened into earnest- 
. ness as he began to speak. 
a ‘In order to render my 
Wik X_ explanation intelligible,” he said, 

‘“. must make you understand the relative 
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positions of Highrock House—the place 
I have been describing to you—and 
Carlton Hall, a magnificent modern 
palace, which has recently been built, 
at a short distance from it, ina beautiful 
situation. It is inhabited by Mr. Carlton, a merchant 
prince, who bought the extensive estate to which it 
There was an old house then 








belongs some years ago. 
on the same site, which he did not consider handsome 
or large enough, so he pulled it down, and replaced it 
with the present building, which certainly has every 
embellishment art can give it; he lives there now 
entirely, with his family, having retired altogether 
from business—as he well might, for I believe his 
wealth is immense; and though he retains a house in 
London, he has given up all connection with the 
City. Highrock House also belongs to him, as it 
came into his possession along with the land on 
which it stands; but he has no use for it, and it 
often remains empty, because he will only allow 
persons to occupy it whom he is certain will prove 
pleasant neighbours for his family; there are none 
others so near, and the distance between the two 
houses is just sufficient to render constant intercourse 
easy and agreeable. It is for this very reason that I 
wish you to live there, Miss Lingard.” 

“T think I understand you,” she said, looking up 
brightly. ‘You believe that I should find kind 
acquaintances at Carlton Hall, who would bring some 
solace and variety to my loneliness. I am very 
grateful to you for trying so much to help me.” 

“But Iam afraid I do not deserve any gratitude 
at all,” he answered, smiling, “for you have mistaken 
me, and my motives are purely selfish, although I 
should of course be truly glad if you did find com- 
fort in the society of your neighbours. 
Lingard, I must tell you the truth, that my special 
Carlton Hall 
is the great desire I have that you whom I admire 
and respect so much should become the friend and 





reason for wishing you to live near 


constant intimate of the one person who is dearest 
to me in all the world. 
there, as it is her father’s house; 


My future wife has her home 
but she will remain 


yom F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR 


OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” ETC. 


e her away to be the light and blessing of my 


| life.” 


! 


No, Miss | 


in it only until the happy day comes when I shall 


He paused, passing his hand over his eyes, as if 
even to speak of her whom he loved so deeply was 
enough to move him with a strong emotion, and he 
did not observe the sudden strange immobility with 
which Estelle Lingard seemed stricken. A moment 
before she had been all glowing with hope and 
brightness, but now, as the revelation he had 
unexpectedly made came flashing along the electric 
chain of her thoughts, and brought to her heart the 
certain conviction that life from that hour would for 


| her be fatally changed, she seemed frozen into a 


stillness and pallor like to that of death. Raymond, 


however, saw nothing save the image of the one 
beloved face which his own mind had conjured up 
before him; and soon he began again with the 
history he had to tell her—unconscious, apparently, 
that she had as yet made no response. Estelle 
neither moved nor spoke till he had made an end of 
all he had to say. She sat perfectly motionless, her 
hands clasped tightly together, her large dark eyes 
gazing out into the vacant air, while she listened 
with a calmness wrought out of the whole strength 
of her soul to the words that one by one were steai- 
ing away all hope and brightness from her future. 
*T made acquaintance with Kathleen Carlton last 
autumn,” continued Raymond, “ when she came, with 
her father and mother, to spend the winter in Malta, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Carlton’s health, and the very 
first time my eyes ever looked upon her angel 
face I felt that Ihad met my fate. I have no power 
to tell you, Miss Lingard, how perfectly lovely and 
engaging she is—you will see her soon, I hope, your- 
self, and then, I think, you will not wonder that she 
soon became intensely dear to me, and that now my 
very existence is completely bound up in her, so that 
life without her presence seems utterly worthless to 
me. I had been in constant intercourse with her for 
some months before I dared stake all my hopes on 
earth in one brief moment, by asking her to be my 
wife, for I felt at the time that if I had lost her I 
could hardly have continued to live; but I was saved 
that uttermost agony, and I could hardly believe my 
happiness when I found that she was really mine— 
mine by promise then, as she had been already for 
a long time in heart. My Kathleen is Mr. Carlton’s 
only child, and she is precious to her parents be- 
yond allwords, as you may well believe, but far more 
precious still to me; and I thought myself very 
cruelly used, at first, when they insisted, on account 
youth, that our marriage should be 
It is true, however, that 


of her extreme 
delayed for a year or more. 
she is very young, not yet eighteen ; and it so hap- 
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pened that almost immediately afterour engagement | 


was settled my uncle died, and left me a large pro- 


perty in Jamaica, which I found it was absolutely 


necessary I should visit myself, once at least, in order 
to make arrangements for its being properly managed. 


This reconciled me somewhat to the delay on which 
the Carltons insisted, for I could not have taken my 
darling with me to that unhealthy climate, and I am | 
glad to have this necessary voyage over before she 

actually comes to me, as I am very sure I could not | 
make up my mind to separate myself from her for | 
any reason whatever when once [ am happy enough 
They have promised that 


to have her by my side. 
the wedding shall take place so soon as I return— 
that is, in a year from the present time; and I am 
going to Carlton Hall now to spend two months there 
before I start. 
the last few weeks, but after they left Malta they 


I should have been with them for 


were invited to spend some time with a friend of 
theirs in Florence, where I could not accompany 
them, so I was perforce obliged to come to England ; 
to wait for them, and I have been very glad to spend 
the unwelcome interval with you and your uncle. 





Now, dear Miss Lingard,” continued Raymond, turn- 
ing towards her, though still not noticing in the soft 
gloom the marble whiteness of her face, “I have 
told you the facts of my history, past and present; 
but I must go far deeper into my feelings beforo I 
can make you comprehend all the reasons of my 
that you should live at Highrock 


intense desire 


House. I have not lived in close intercourse with 
you for so many weeks without learning enough of | 
your priceless value to make me long inexpressibly 


to have you as my friend, in the truest and fullest 


| 

| 
sense of the word—my life-long friend, Estelle—in 
whom I may place entire confidence, and to whom I 
may come for sympathy and help in time of trouble, | 
such as my darling Kathleen in her youth and inex- | 


perience could scarcely give me, even if I were 


willing, as I never could be, to dim her unclouded | 
brightness with the faintest shadow of life’s burdens, 


Yes; this is the prayer I have to make to you this 
night, and I do pray you most solemnly and earnestly 
to consent thus to be my friend, now and evermore ; 
but not mine only—hers also, whois part of myself. 
Oh, Estelle! she needs a friend, especially during my 
absence; and I do not feel as if I could bear to leave 
her unless she has one, such as you alone could be, 
She is 
and faultless as she seems to me, I 


ever by her side to support and guide her. 
so very young ; 
am aware of one weakness in her character, which 
increasing years may remedy, but for the present 
there is no doubt that she is extremely impressionable | 
and easily led—so much so, that a very little persua- 


sion is enough to change her feelings or opinions on 





almost any subject. To you, who will now, I hope, 
consent to receive all my confidence, I will own that 


I dread the time of my absence from her very much. 


She is heiress to immense wealth, I am sorry to say, 


for I have enough to make our home happy without 
it; and I know that up to the very day of her mar- 

prize by many 
Malta, it will be 


so in England; and I fear she may not know how to 


riage she will be sought after as a 


unscrupulous persons. It was so at 


meet such attacks with sufficient reserve and deter- 


mination. Do not suppose fora moment that I doubt 


her being faithful to me. No; she will be true to 


me, my darling, if she had to die for it; but I do 


dread her being led into mistakes and difficulties 





from which the advice of a kind and wise friend 
alone could save her. She has not one in her mother, 
who is not only a hysterical invalid, but a vain and 
selfish woman besides; and she would have such a 
one in you, Estelle; therefore it is that I entreat 
of you to make Highrock House your home, and be 
my Kathleen’s constant companion and guide till I 
return. If you grant me niy first request, I think 
you will do this for me readily, for I am very certain 
you are not one to give ysur friendship with any 
stinted measure, if ever you do bestow it; though I 


So now once more 





think you might not do so easily. 
I make my prayer with all possible solemnity and 
fervour—Estelle Lingard, will you be in very truth 
fer evermore my friend ?” 

The sound of his low voice ceased, and she had 
heard him to the end; over her head rolled on the 
shining worlds that for illimitable cycles of time had 
sped unchanged upon their boundless course, while 
countless myriads of ephemeral beings such as she 
was had breathed, suffered, and vanished into dust 
again. Yet, in that brief space, while the echo of 
Raymond’s tones yet lingered on the air, it was 
nothing less than ages of anguish that passed over 
her palpitating human heart in the might of its 
capacity for pain. She was one to whom had been 
given the fatal gift of a power of affection that was 
indomitable in its tenacity and strength. Her life 
had hitherto been absolutely loveless; none had ever 
cared for her, not even her father, selfish and unkind 
as he ever showed himself; nor had there been one 
on whom her natural tenderness could fasten itself 
till the day, so recent but so momentous, when her 
deep heart woke up self-revealed, and she knew that 
all the love she could ever give to any upon this 
earth had gone forth irrevocably and unchangeably 
tothis man, who asked her now to be his friend in 
the same breath with which he told her that another 


and not her would be his wife, his love, his treasure! 


What would it mean for her to be his friend? What 
answer was she to give him? 

CHAPTER X. 
Yes, that was the question: what did it mean 


for Estelle Lingard to become the friend of Raymond 


after the serious and steadfast fashion in which he 
knew that 


it of her? “She loved him—she 


but too well—she loved him with 


asked 


fatal truth now 
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the whole strength of her heart and soul, and with 
such a love as a weaker nature than hers might well 
have died of then and there, in the sudden destruc- 
tion of all its power of hope. She felt, as she sat in 
that most terrible hour by his side, that if ever, in 
the long life that yet might lie before her, she was 
again to know the scantiest measure of contentment 
or peace, it would only be by the absolute and final 
cessation from that moment of all intercourse with 
him whose lightest whisper made her heart thrill 
with irrepressible emotion—she must shut herself 
out for ever from the sight of his beloved face, from 
the sound of his most clear voice, from all knowledge 
of his existence, if that were possible—she must fly 
from the very land which he called home, and in 
some far distant region, where none had so much as 
heard his name, strive by intensest study and con- 
tinual occupation to wrench her thoughts away from 
him, till by the merciful softening of the hand of 
time, subduing even the sharpest anguish, she might 
at last find healing for her bruised and broken 
heart. 

This was her only chance of possible peace, her 
only faintest hope. And what was it that he asked 
of her P—to be his friend; to see him, hear him day 
by day, to live in the charm of his presence, to hold 
close and sweet communion with him, to receive his 
deepest confidence, to be nearer to him than all 
the world save one, and that one his wife, his love, 
whom he preferred before her; to be ever the witness 
of all his tenderness for this her rival, to be ever 
striving to strengthen the tie that bound them to- 
gether, and shut herself out from his heart; always 
to take the second place, always to stand in the shadow 
flung back by Kathleen, who would be ever bathed in 
the sunshine of his love. This was what it meant 
for her to be his friend; but it meant yet :nore—it 
meant that thus alone would she be able to con- 
tribute to his happiness, thus only could she serve 
him, work for him, care for him, and for all that was 
dear to him, with a pure unselfish devotion, which 
could give all, and ask for nothing back; and it 
might mean something more precious still—for more, 
a thousand times, than she longed for his love, she 
did long that he himself might come to know one 
day the Love that never fails, because it is Eternal 
and Divine. She had felt long since that she would 
gladly give her very life to win for him from the 
fathomless deep of mercy that one pearl of great 
price; and it might be that after this very manner 
she would indeed be allowed to give her life to 
gain it for him—by the utter abandonment of all 
happiness or hope or even peace for herself on earth, 
by the patient endurance, the hidden suffering, the 
life-long sacrifice of self, which would be implied 
in the close continual intercourse he demanded, she 
might have power to draw his noble spirit into the 
light that shines for ever on the hosts of the re- 
deemed. This, then, was what it might mean for 





Estelle Lingard to be Raymond’s friend—a living 
death, prolonged and changeless for herself, and for 
him the joy and glory of the Life Eternal. 

When she had thus thought out all the meaning of 
his request, in far less space than has been required 
to transcribe the process of her mournful self-com- 
muning, she rose up slowly from her seat, turned 
round, and faced Raymond with all her soul in the 
dark eyes that fixed themselves upon him. As he 
met her eloquent and most pathetic gaze, he held 
out his hands to her, and said once more, in accents 
of almost trembling entreaty, “ Estelle Lingard, will 
you be my friend?” And calmly she placed both 
her hands in his, and gave him her answer—*I 
will be your friend, now and for evermore—your 
friend and Kathleen’s.”’ ‘Then, as he bent down and 
kissed the little cold hands, chilled as with the touch 
of death, she drew them gently from his grasp, and, 
not uttering another word, went away softly out of 
the starlight into the shadows of the inner room, 
and so disappeared from his view. 

Raymond saw her no more that night, and he re- 
mained some time on the balcony thinking of her 
very tenderly, well pleased to know that Kathleen 
and himself would all their lives have the benefit of 
a friendship so true and generous as hers was sure to 
be, and never dreaming how bitterly eruel to her 
had been the request she had so fully granted. It 
would have pained him inexpressibly had he guessed 
it, for he had not the smallest intention of being 
selfish in urging her to the compact which had been 
made between them; he quite intended to render 
it as great an advantage to her as to himself, by 
giving her every heip and protection in his power, 
and he hoped to lighten the monotony of her life by 
constant intercourse and active sympathy; so that 
he looked with perfect simplicity upon the whole 
arrangement as a mutual benefit. He had not the 
slightest suspicion of the fatal depth of Estelle’s 
feelings towards himself; her naturally open and un- 
conventional manners had caused her to treat him 
from the first with a cordial frankness which com- 
pletely deceived him; and his own intense con- 
sciousness of the entire surrender of all his love to 
Kathleen made him forget that Estelle had for some 
time been ignorant of any fact which should debar 
her from thinking of him with more than a mere 
friendly interest. 

When Raymond met Estelle again next day there 
was nothing in her manner to awaken his suspicions, 
or disturb the happy complacency with which he 
thought of their conversation the night before. She 
had schooled herself well as to her future actions 
and demeanour during the long sleepless hours that 
had followed her cruel struggle. She felt that if 
ever she was to be a friend of any value to Raymond, 
or to Kathleen, she must so completely conquer her 
own aching heart as to be able always to meet them 
with a brave bright openness and confidence which 
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should make them not only trust her entirely, but 
find the truest peace and pleasure in her society. 
And Estelle Lingard was not one to make a sacrifice 
of herself in any stinted measure; she knew that she 
was preparing for herself a daily and most bitter 
suffering, but she was indomitably resolved that every 
trace of it should be crushed into the most secret 
depths of her spirit, and that her promised friend- 
ship should shine upon the lives of Raymond and 
his wife in its sunniest and happiest aspect. So, 
with readily offered hand and smiling lips, she met 
him next morning, greeting him in familiar terms, 
to show how fully she recognised their altered 
relations; and although he noticed that in spite of 
her cheerfulness she was pale and heavy-eyed, he 
attributed it, naturally enough, to her grief at her 
uncle’s hopeless condition. 

This was the day which was to see the termination 
of the midsummer dream in which they had been 
living during the sunny weeks they had so strangely 
spent together in the river-side inn—Raymond was to 
start that morning for Carlton Hall, where he knew 
that Kathleen and her parents had arrived already, 
and his impatience could scarcely brook the delay of 
an hour before he started to join her. He had con- 
strained himself to make Estelle the offer of waiting 
one more day, in order to assist in the removal of Dr. 
Lingard to the town, which was to take place on the 
morrow, but she would not hear of his doing so for a 
single moment; she saw easily enough what a penance 
it would be to retard, even by so much as a day, his 
longed-for meeting with Kathleen; and shefelt besides 
that for her own sake it must not be, as she could 
not have endured to renew under such altered circum- 
stances that wonderful river voyage with him, which 
would ever live in her memory as the most lovely and 
golden hour of all her now darkened life; so it had 
been decided that he was to go at once, but their 
separation was not to be for any length of time. 
They had now definitely settled that Highrock House 
was to become Dr. Lingard’s permanent residence, 
and Raymond undertook to arrange the matter with 
Mr. Carlton, and to have the place prepared for the 
arrival of the new tenants within a fortnight; in the 
meantime Estelle was to take -her uncle back to his 
former abode for a few days, in order that he might 
be seen by the lawyers and physicians, who would 
have to place him legally in the care of his niece as 
one who was incapable of managing his own affairs, 
and then, by easy stages, she was to travel with him 





down to Highrock House, where Raymond would 
meet them, and give his best assistance in seeing the 
invalid comfortably established in what was likely to 
be his last home on earth. 

“ And now,” said Estelle, when all these details 
had been finally discussed, “ I have one little favour 
to ask of you, which I hope you will not object to 
grant.” 

“T think you may be sure of that before you 
even begin to tell me what it is,’ he answered, 
warmly. 

“* Thank you very much,” she said, wincing under 
the tenderness of his tone; “I only want you to let 
me tell Mrs. Wood of your engagement to Miss 
Carlton.” 

“ By all means, if you wish it!” replied Raymond, 
looking rather surprised; “but I should net have 
thought any proceedings of mine could have in- 
terested the good woman at all.” 

“You are quite mistaken; she takes a great in- 
terest in you, and likes you extremely.” 

“Well, it is an unexpected tribute to my virtues,” 
he said, laughing. “ I always thought Mrs. Woed’s 
affections were entirely centred in you; you have no 
idea of the fervour with which she has poured your 
praises into my ears; we have held confidential con- 
versations every day, I assure you, for the purpese of 
enlarging on your merits.” 

“She has been very kind to me,” said Estelle, 
regretfully ; “ I shall be quite sorry to leave her.” 

** And she will be still more grieved to lose you, I 
am sure; I almost wonder, from the way she talked 
of her motherly feelings towards you, that she has 
not offered to adopt you altogether.” 

* Not quite that,” said Estelle, smiling, “ but she 
has made me promise that I would come back and 
pay her a real visit some day; she says they are 
going to give up the pretence of making this an inn, 
which it only nominally is, for they often have not 
a single guest for months together; and then ske 
says it will be more fit for me to live in, and I am to 
look upon it as a little country home where I have 
promised to come and stay with her sometimes.” 

Poor Estelle! if only she could have known at that 
moment how and when she would fulfil the promise 
of which she spoke! When Raymond was fairly gone, 
she went to seek Mrs. Wood, in order to undeceive 
her in the mistaken impression which had been to 
herself so terrible a revelation. 

(To be continued.) 
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“So He giveth His beloved sleep.”’ 


has been asserting that all true suc- 
cess comes from God. “ Except the 
Lord build the house, their labour is 
but lost that build it.” But God, 
who bestows success, bestows also “sleep” on the 
people who love and serve Him. Both gifts are 
His—success and sleep. Both come from His 
hand, and His alone. Such we suppose to be 
the meaning of the words just quoted. 

But then, what are we to understand by the 
word “sleep?” Probably rest of heart, repose 
of spirit. ‘ Probably,” we say, because it is con- 
trasted by the Psalmist with that feverish over- 
anxiety which is so largely characteristic of the 
humanrace. The people of God are not, of course, 
exempt from the beneficent law of labour which 
lies upon all. Nor are they prohibited from pro- 
jecting their thoughts into the future. They have 
to plan, provide, forecast. They must do so. But 
what they are saved from, or, at least, may be saved 
from, is—the worry of life. When they have done 





their best, they feel that they can ealmly leave the | 
| world. 


result with God. Excessive straining after success 
—straining unfair to mind, and body, and soul—is 
unsuited to the position of filial dependence and 
trust which they have assumed. “It is vain to 
rise up early, and so late take rest, and eat the 
bread of carefulness; for so He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” 

Probably, also, the two thonghts—one about 
success, the other about “sleep ’’—are intended to 
be interwoven with each other, end in some such 
way as this. There is a success which is no true 
success, and yet it may be said to come from God; 
but true success is that which contains within it 
the element of rest of heart, which the Psalmist 
denominates “sleep,” and which he speaks of as 
the Divine gift to His beloved. 

Let us pursue the idea of this interweaving a 
little farther. 

I.—First, then, there is a success which is not 


WORDS. 
VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY. 
—PsaLmM cxxvii. 2. 


cent, and many spectators who understood from 
what secret sources his prosperity was derived 
began to question whether it was worth while to 
do right in a world in which it seemed to answer 
so well to dowrong. But presently the shadow of 
a dark change flitted across the scene; some un- 
seen agency began to work; and, even as we looked 
on, the leaves fell, the branches rotted and dropped 
oif, and at last a bare, dry, sapless, withered trunk 
was all that remained of what had been once so 
attractive and so beautiful a sight! Yes; in the 


| world of a righteous God unrighteousness can 





| 


true success, but which yet may be said to pro- | 


ceed from God. 

If any one employs unrighteous means to 
achieve prosperity he may prosper for a time, but, 
sooner or later, a crash comes which overthrows 
everything, and leaves him beggared and undone, 
exposed to the scorn or the pity of the world. 
Most of us have witnessed something of this kind. 
The man seemed to flourish like a tree planted by 
rivers of water. His trunk was tall and large; he 
spread out wide branches in every direction; the 
foliage with which he clothed himself was magnifi- 


achieve only a temporary success. But there are 
others who work upon the line which God has laid 
down. Honesty, industry, perseverance, watch- 
fulness, intelligence are the instruments these per- 
sons use, God himself, however, not entering into 
their account. There is no reference to Him, 
no dependence upon Him, no prayer, no seeking 
His face, no love. Well, do these people achieve 
success? Certainly they do; at least, in a great 
number of instances. They attain the object upon 
which their hearts have been set, and prosper in the 
And yet they have no happiness. What 
more common than to hear a prosperous man, 
whose career has been outwardly blameless, com- 
plaining of the little comfort he has in life? Sur- 
rounded by blessings, lapped in luxury, the world 
wondering after him, there is uneasiness and 
disquiet within. He has obtained his desire, but 
leanness withal has come into his soul. 

Here, then, we have a success which in one 
sense comes from God, because it is traceable to 
conformity with laws which He has established; 
and yet it cannot’ be said to be a true success, for 
it leaves a part of the man’s nature unsatisfied 
and starved. 

II.—Thus we come, in the second place, to the 
thought that that repose of mind which God 
gives is essential to all real and desirable pros- 
perity. Unless the Lord not only “build the 
house,” but also “give His beloved sleep,” our 
labour is altogether lost. ‘Before all things, then, 
give us, O our Father, rest of heart; with it all 
lots will be tolerable, without it no amount of 
outward prosperity and comfort will bring happi- 
ness. The two together, O Father, if it be thy 
will; if thou seest it to be well that we should 


possess them in combination; if not, at least the 


rest, the repose, the patient trustful abiding in 
Thee and in thy love!” It has probably happened 
to some amongst us to have passed watchful 
nights, is may be many of them together. Oh, 
what a weary time it was! The longing for slumber 
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that never came, and seemed as if it never would 
come; the wandering of the thoughts from one 
point to another; the strained nerves quivering 
at the stroke of the clock as the slow hours an- 
nounced themselves sharply in the stillness; the 
half-stifled ery, “Would God it were morning !” 
general feverish restlessness of the excited frame— 
balmy ep !—did 
and 


the 
and then, when sleep—biessed sle 
descend at last, the 
lulling the wakeful brain with the sweet mercy of 
forgetfulness, why it came like dew upon the 
parched and withered grass; like the shadow of 
a great cool rock in a weary land to one who has 
staggered, half fainting, over the sands of a desert 
under the blaze of a noontide sun. Just such is 
the peace of God when it pours itself over the hot, 
anxious, perturbed breast of one who knows what 
tis tobea sinner, and who feels what it is to have 
his sin unforgiven. 

Perhaps also the Psalmist means to imply that 
God’s own people may have a calm of mind im- 
parted to them which shall enable them to “lay 
them down in peace, and sleep,” even in the midst 
of the most painful and distressing circumstances. 
A certain picture rises up before my mind. A 


relaxing tense nerves, 


PEARL'S 


PART II. 
must have passed, for the sun 








OME hours 
had set, and a cool evening breeze was 
blowing, when Pearl opened her eyes, and 


saw sister Emma leaning over her, and 


age’? Harry standing close by. 

a ee J : 
Uy YW, “What a fright you have given us!’ 
We) 

G7 he exclaimed. “Mamma is quite ill, and 


we have been searching for you the whole day.’ 

“No one would have thought of the wood,” added 
Emma, “but that Harry and I adiaieeit what 
you said about the lily of the valley yesterday, and 
tan off to look for you here. But what little child 
is this? and where did she come from? ” 

“T found her asleep in the wood this morning, 
and thought at first she must be one of the fairies 
Harry talked of ; but she’s only a baby, like our own. 
Lily is her name, and she has a sister May—that’s 
all she can tell, because she’s so young.” And Pearl 
felt quite old and wise as she spoke. 

“ What we to do with the child?” asked 
Harry. ‘You must come home at once, Pearl, to 
relieve mamma’s mind.” 


” 


are 


“Lily must come too. 
“ Certainly,” said Emma; “ 
one here alone; it is better to bring her home with us.” 
Accordingly, the whole party set off on their 
retum—Emma carrying Lily, 
Harry’s hand, till they were safely out of the wood. 
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and Pearl holding: 


FAIRY 


| 


ve can’t leave the little | 


young man, a Christian, in the early days of the 
Christian Church, is represented in a cell, waiting 
there till he is taken out to receive his crown of 
martyrdom. By a refinement of cruelty the tiger 
which is to tear him to pieces has been placed in 
almost within reach of the 
the animal, maddened 


the narrow dungeon, 
young man’s body, and 
with hunger, is stretching out 
through the bars of its cage, in hopes of reaching 
its victim before the time is come. But the time 
has just come. The Roman official is rolling back 
the heavy gates the cell, and as the light 
streams in we see the level floor of the vast am- 
phitheatre, and the distant rows of spectators, 
tier above tier, sitting in eager anticipation of the 
bloody show. And now turn to the young man 
himself. On the very verge of a cruel death, how 
is he engaged? He is quietly sleeping. With 
something like a smile on his features, his hands 
clasping to his breast a rude symbol of the Christian 
faith, he has fallen into a placid slumber even in 
the midst of that scene of horrors. And methinks 
the artist might have added this legend to his 
been very far wrong—“ So He 


its murderous claws 


of 


picture, and not 
giveth His beloved sleep.” 


FLOWER. 


And when the anxious father and all the other 
searchers came back, later in the evening, tired and 
her mother’s side, 
telling how 
and 


dispirited, there was Pearl by 


relating her adventures in the wood, 
she had gone to look for lily of the valley, 
found baby Lily. 

And while the child slept soundly amongst strange 
people and strange scenes, what a watchful night of 
deep anxiety was passed by that poor mother in the 
atre of the 
in the morning of that day, 


small room of a lodging-house in the cer 
town! May had gone out 


with several other young girls, to gather lily of the 


valley, in hopes of selling a few bunches to help her 
mother, who worked hard for their support. 

“Take the child with you, May,” she had said; “I 
the air will do her good, 


and she can have a rest while you’ 


am going out for the day; 
re gathering the 
flowers.” 
May set off with her companions, carrying Lily 
most of the way ; but shortly after they entered the 
wood the child grew sleepy and troublesome, and as 
there was some tangled brushwood to pass through, 
and May’s arms were tired, she was persuaded by 
her companions to lay her little sister down to rest 
on a nice soft clump of moss, under the shade of a 
tree, and go on, without delay, to the patch of lily 
of the valley. Coming back an hour later, laden 
with large bunches of white fragrant flowers and 


pretty green leaves, the girls arrived at the little 
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dell where Lily had been left to sleep. But, to 
their surprise and consternation, she was not there. 
May hoped, at first, that she had mistaken the place; 
but mo, there was the delicate moss pressed down 
where the little form had lain. What could have 
happened? Lily would have been afraid to venture 
among the dark trees alone—besides, she could not 
have wandered very far.. Carefully they searched 
behind every tree, and into every break of briar or 
brushwood, but no trace was to be found of the lost 
child. 

The remainder of the day was spent in visiting 
every nook and corner of the wood over and over 
again, until at length, one by one, the girls, tired 
and hopeless, ceased the unavailing search, and re- 
turned to their homes. 

May, too, fearing her absence would only increase 
her mother’s anxieties, mournfully bent her steps 
back, to tell her sad tale. 

Oh, what would mother say? how could she return 
without the little one? 

Darkness was fast setting in. Every effort was 
made, but no tidings could be obtained, and further 
search for that night was useless. 

May was unable to comfort her mother; she could 
only blame herself as the cause of all this trouble. 

Why had she parted with her little sister? 
Mother would never have done so, however tired 
she might have felt. 

Next morning, as soon as daylight appeared, many 
seekers traversed the lonely wood. May and her 
mother passed and re-passed the very house where 
Lily slept so soundly, unconscious of all the trouble 
and anxiety she was occasioning. 

The day wore on, and Pearl was glad that as yet 
no one had come to claim the child. Baby, too, was 
pleased with his little companion, and played, and 
learned to say her name. Lily herself seemed happy 
with her new friends, although at times she talked of 
ma and sister May. 

That evening, as Emma and Pearl stood at the 
garden-gate, waiting for Harry, who had promised 
to take them for a walk, they observed several sprays 
of withered lily of the valley scattered along the 
foot-path. 

“What a pity it is so spoiled!” exclaimed Pearl. 
** Do you think, Emma, it would recover if we were to 
put it in water? Mamma is so fond of this flower.” 

“Perhaps so; but I wonder how it came to be 
here?” and hastily collecting some of the faded 
blossoms and leaves, Emma ran after a girl, who 
had just passed, to ask if she had dropped them. 

“No, miss; but, please, I have some nice fresh 
lily at home, if you wish to buy it.” 

“ Where did it come from ?” asked Pearl. 

“From the wood; we gathered plenty yesterday, 
and I think these withered stalks must have been 
poor May’s, for she let hers fall all aleng the road.” 

“Why did she do that?” 





“She didn’t eare about anything after she lost her 
little sister in the wood.” 

“Emma!” cried Pearl, “it must be my little 
Lily’s May.” 

“Yes, Lily was the name. Oh, miss! did you see 
her ? for the poor mother and sister are fretting so 
much for her!” 

*T found Lily on a bed of moss,” answered Pearl, 
“and then we both got lost. Tell them she’s safe, 
for we brought her home with us, and I wish they 
wouldn’t take her away.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Emma, “ till I speak to 
mamma. I think we’d better bring her back to her 
mother at once; it seems cruel to keep her any 
longer !” 

A short time after, Pearl, notwithstanding her own 
disappointment, felt happy in seeing the joy and deep 
thankfulness of the poor mother on having her child 
restored and May’s delighted surprise when, coming 
in with a sorrowful face, she saw her lost sister 
as usual, seated on her mother’s lap. 

All listened attentively to Pearl’s story of how she 
had found the child, and how her prayer had been so 
wonderfully answered. Then, after many farewells, 
and promises of future visits to the ‘ Fairy of the 
Wood,” Emma and Pearl returned home, carrying 
with them, instead of baby Lily, a pretty bunch, for 
mamma, of the long-sought lily of the valley. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


183. What means did Pharaoh employ to make 
the bondage of the Israelites as severe as possible ? 

184. What three cities are mentioned as having 
been the scene of most of the mighty works of Christ? 

185. By whose advice did Moses appoint rulers 
and governors over the people of Israel in order to 
lessen the cares of government ? 

186. In the New Testament we find the words 
“Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched” used by our blessed Lord to signify the 
punishment of the wicked. What prophet in the Old 
Testament uses a similar expression in reference to 
those who transgressed the laws of God ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 464. 

172. Until the time of King David, who took the 
hill Jebus from the Jebusites, and called it after his 
own name (2 Sam. v. 6—9). 

173. Isaiah xl. 19. 

174, When in the synagogue on the sabbath-day, 
having asked the Jews whether “it was lawful to do 
good on the sabbath-day, or to do ill; to save life, or 
to kill,” it is said, ‘‘ He looked round about on them 
with anger’’ because they refused to answer (Mark 
iii. 4, 5). 

175, Ariel, the city where David dwelt (Isaiah 
xxix, 1), 

176. 2 Samuel iii. 29. 
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THE SONG OF MIRIAM. 
BY THE REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 

_Notr.—The usual words for Egypt in the original are Mizraim (see Gen. x. 6), and Rahab (see Isa. li. 9, 10; Ps. lxxxix. 9, 10). 
This latter name indeed is only used once without a reference to the Exodus. The Red Sea is known in the Hebrew as ‘“‘the Ser 
of Weeds,” from the red woolly-like weeds so frequently seen in its depths and on the shore. The ‘‘Seneh”’ is the low thorny 
acacia (or shittim wood), which grows in tangled masses with stunted palms along the Arabian shores of the Red Sea. Stenley 
speaks of the blue waters, and adds, of the overarching blue sky, that he never saw more intensely blue sky elsewhere in the East. 


‘A 
“iy a HE Lord hath triumphed gloriously ! | O’erwhelmed, not strength or sword; 
4 ; Sing maidens, praise the Lord! See Moses, trustful, raise his hand, 
< Horse and his rider hath the sea Lo, like a wall the waters stand! 
556 
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“The Lord hath triumphed! (maidens sing); 
His children safe o’erpast, 
Those rushing walls on Rahab fling 
Their terrors dire and vast ; 
Horse and his rider no more seen, 
A wave-waste where proud hosts have been 


199 


Resounding o’er the sandy plain, 
With dance and timbrel sped, 

The song of triumph swells again, 
Again the maze they thread, 

As Miriam with her joyful band 

Hymns Israel’s God along the strand. 


In blood-red hues morn’s robes were rolled, 
And by the weedy marge 
God’s people might their foes behold— 


Huge spear and mighty targe— 
King, captains, chariots, all wave-tost ; 
Mizraim’s hopes, her flower, lost! 


And still the pilgrim, musing, seems 
To catch, as daylight dies, 
| Echoes of Miriam’s chant, and deems 
| Blue sea and bluer skies, 
Low palms and tangled seneh’s throng, 
| Meet spells to raise that old-world song. 


And still in many a Northern glen, 
In English cottage-homes, 
In tropic isles, where’er to men 
Christ’s blessed Gospel comes, 
Down countless centuries is borne 
The hymn which hailed that wondrous morn, 





GOLD IN 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR 
CHAPTER XVII.—‘‘ THOSE LAWYERS.” 


ARIOUS were the opinions expressed 
when the news spread of the five 
hundred pounds reward which Cyril 
Egerton had offered. Some considered 
it unreasonable in magnitude, others 
again thought it small, considering 

the wealth and position of the Egertons and the 

dastardliness of the assault. 

Among the new-comers was a certain Mr. Hart, 
a gentleman with a projection between his eyes, a 
hooked nose, and a turning downward of his under 
lip. When he had been for some days amongst them, 
the Atherton people said he had rather a Jewish cast 
of countenance. No one contradicted them. This 
gentleman took up his abode in some remote back 
yart of the town, but might have been seen and met 
at all hours, and in all sorts of unexpected places. 
This time was one of the most exciting that had ever 
been known in Atherton, and nothing else was talked 
of but the mystery of the attack on Claude Egerton. 

It was just three days after the announcement of 
the five hundred pounds reward, when a new and 
terrible turn was given to the gossip of the place; a 
rumour was whispered about, at first too horrible to 
be credited, although not too unnatural to be dis- 
eussed, and finally the rumour gained ground, for 
some people love a morbid horror, and have a strange 
passion for dwelling upon such. 

It became so general, that it was impossible to 
say who had originated it; everybody wondered 
where it had originated, but every one had heard 
of and listened to it. 

Mr. Hart had appeared on the scene almost before 
it was believed possible that the news of the reward 
could have been published in London. What his 
opinions were it was of course impossible to say; 





THE Bw; 
or “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


| he had the talent to kecp them to himself; but when 
he heard the last turn which the gossip had taken, 
whispered everywhere alike, he made up his mind 
one evening to make a call. 

Mr. Benson had returned to the Hall, where he 
kept solitary state, for Cyril was rarely at home, and 
some favourable symptoms had shown themselves in 
Claude’s state, faint and almost imperceptible as they 
were. Benson, therefore, was the most important 
person at the Hall; and it is to be doubted whether 
many people had really a better time of it than he 
and the housekeeper. 

One evening, when Mr. Benson and Mrs, Clark 
were lingering over their nearly-finished tea, one of 
the servants came and announced that “a Mr. Hart 
wanted to see Mr. Benson.” 

Mrs. Clark, who liked to hear and to know all 
that was going on, said, “Show him in here.” But 
Benson, who enjoyed the importance of the slight 
mystery, added, “No; I will come and see what he 
wants, and, if desirable, I will bring him here after- 
wards, Mrs. Clark.” 

Mr. Hart was standing at the open door of the 
kitchen entrance, and greeted Mr. Benson in the 
most friendly and flattering manner. He lost no 
time in telling him that he had been especially sent 
down by the Government to investigate the matter 
with which Atherton was at this time so occupied, 
and that it was the opinion on all sides that no 
better help might be found in elucidating the matter 
than that which could be afforded by Mr. Benson; 
indeed, Mr. Benson was almost led to suppose, from 
what Mr, Hart said, that his sovereign herself had 
heard of him, and recommended that his advice should 
be sought. 

It is possible that there may be people sufficiently 
hardened to be proof against flattery, but Mr. Benson 
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was not one of these high-minded mortals; he warmly | “Mr. Cyril’s accident?” inquired Mr. Hart, 


invited Mr. Hart to enter, saying perhaps he would 


come and sit down in the housekeeper’s room, and 


join them in a cup of tea, 
Mr. Hart, however, remarked that, however he 


might afterwards enjoy a cup of tea, business must 


first be attended to, and to this end perhaps they 
could be alone for a short time. 

He was conducted to another room, where Mr. 
Benson poked up the fire, and drew two chairs up 
before it, and having ordered in some refreshment 
for his visitor, they proceeded to business. 

Mr. Hart asked many questions, at the same time 
showing Mr. Benson clearly that he was fully up in 
all that had occurred on that fatal 24th. 
son, indeed, was somewhat astonished at the know- 
ledge of the family and its affairs which he possessed, 
and Mr. Benson further perceived that this was a 
man who would do more than wonder “ who in the 
wide world could ha’ done it,” as was the custom 
amongst Atherton farmers. 

“ A horrid thing, indeed, to happenin a peaceful 
family,” said Mr. Hart, at length; “never a word 
nor a dispute between the brothers, I think you 
said,” 


“Never!” said Mr. Benson, heartily; “two dear | 


boys as ever was, and Pve knowed ’em since they 
was born, Master Cyril always lorded it over Mr. 
Claude, and Mr. Claude always gave way to him; he 
had such a sweet nature; it was delightful to see 
them together. They had some little difference of 
opinion just at the last, just before Christmas, but 
that was between themselves, nobody knew what it 
was, but I never saw them cold to one another 
before.” 

“ Then they did ‘have a quarrel about that time ?” 

“Yes; there had been something wrong fora week 
or two; they was very hard on one another, and 
everybody wondered what it could be, but never 
aword did they say toa living soul. I suppose it 
was some private disagreement they didn’t care to 
tell any one, and it was so strange that the whole 
place talked about it.” 

* Had they made it up again?” 

“No, Iam afraid not. In fact, that morning I 
remarked to Mrs. Clark that I had never seen Mr. 
Cyril look at Mr. Claude as he did when I was clearing 
away the cloth, and as they separated after that, 
and did not see one another again, they couldn’t 
very well have made it up; but poor Mr. Cyril’s 
forgotten all that long ago, you may depend.” 

“ Of eourse he has,” remarked Mr. Hart, 

“Benson had however by this time become loqua- 
cious, and he continued, “I was just saying to Mrs. 
Clark, over eur cup ©’ tea this evening, that one 
might call that Christmas Eve a regular day of 
horrors. First of all the quarrel between Mr. Claude 
and Mr. Cyril being so bad, and then Mr, Cyril’s 
accident, and then—— ” 


Mr. Ben- 


quickly ; “I never heard of that.” 
* Likely enough not,” was the answer; “I believe 
every seul as knew anything about it has clean for- 
gotten it. 
with Mr. Claude’s accident, that we thought no more 


You see, we have all been so taken up 


of Mr. Cyril’s, seeing as he wasn’t seriously hurt, 
either.” 
“What was the accident ?” 

* Well, he got thrown from his horse, and came in 
in the evening, covered with blood, and looking like 
death. He didn’t seem to like us to take notice of it 
when he came in; of course he didn’t like having to 
own he had been thrown—and no wonder, for he is 
a first-rate rider, and we were all as surprised as 
could be to think the mare should have got the better 
of him. But I bathed his face, and when he had 
changed his clothes and had a bit of a rest, he got 
over the shaking ; and then the fright immediately 
following about Mr. Claude, made him and every one 
of us forget all about his mishap from that moment 
to this.” 

“A day of horrors, indeed !” 





remarked Mr. Hart, 


stretching out his hands to the comforting warmth 
of the fire; “but I’ve heard the two brothers met 
again that afternoon. ‘Two men passed them on 
horseback—I forget their names just now.” 

Mr. Hart had the names of these two men care- 
fully written down in a pocket-book, then in the 
breast-pocket of his coat. 

“Then I dare say they made it 





up, after all,” 


said 


the old man, joyfully. 

“T am afraid not,’ said Mr. Hart, after a 
pause. “Indeed, these two men said they were 
quarrelling so violently that they almost expected 





they would come to blows.” 

“ Then they knew nothing about Mr. Claude!’’ 
Benson, indignantly, “or they would have known 
that he wouldn’t come to 
of all with his brother.” 

“Whether they did or not must remain 
mystery,” said Mr. Hari, “for this was the state of 
things when these two men passed on, and out of 
sight, and they were left alone together.” 

There was something in his tone which mad 
Benson uneasy, scarce knowing why, but he was not 
by any means quick of comprehension, and he sat 
silently looking at his visitor. 

“T am afraid this is likely to prove a very pain- 
ful affair,’ said Mr. Hart. “Of course, I shail do 
all I can to make it less disagreeable, and to con- 
tradict all that may be said in the matter. Of 
course you are aware of what is said in the town, 
Mr. Benson ?” 

“No,” said Benson, staring stupidly. 

“ They say that he knows more about his brother’s 
misfortune than he chooses to tell.” 

“And nice idiots they show themselves to be! 
Why, hasn’t he gone and offered a reward for the 
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capture of the ruffian? Now, if he knew who had 
done it do you think he would go and throw five 
hundred pounds of good money away? No,” 
added Benson, with superiority ; ‘‘when people can 
talk with sense and wisdom, I’m willing to hear 
what they’ve got to say; but I’ve no patience with 
fools—never had!” 

Mr. Hart cleared his throat, and paused before he 
continued, “ They know all that too, but some people 
say that was a dodge of his to throw suspicion from 
the guilty person.” 

« And why on earth should he wish to do that?” 

“You evidently have not been in the way of the 
gossip,” said Mr. Hart; “and I scarcely like to be 
the first to mention it, but if I do not tell you, 
seme one else certainly will. Now, put the matter 
plainly before yourself. Suppose, for instance, the 
brothers had had a violent quarrel—had come to 
blows—-Mr. Cyril might have materially injured his 
brother in the heat of his anger before he knew 
what he had done. No one knows the reason or 
extent of their quarrel, or what it might not have 
entailed.” 

Mr. Hart had been allowed to finish his sentence 
before Benson had thoroughly digested its meaning ; 
even then he could at first bring out no words, 

Heavily his fist then came down on the table, and 
after this he brought out the words, “How dare 
you!—how dare you come to this house, and tell 
such a tale as that! My old master’s son fight his 
only brother within an inch of his life, and ride 
away, and leave him lying for dead out in the dark 
cold winter night! Get out of the house, and if you 
dare show your face, and tell your tales again in the 
town, Ill give you a lesson, old as I am!” and 
Benson rose, and waited for his visitor to take his 
departure. 

In spite of the somewhat unsatisfactory turn 
things had taken, and in spite of his dismissal, Mr. 
Hart was not altogether disappointed with his visit. 

“Good bye, Mr. Benson,” he said; “TI am so sorry 
you should have misunderstood me. However, I 
know that when you have had time to consider the 
matter over well, you will see that I came merely 
wishing to do good, and to help you guard against evil 
to come. When things look black, which it’s likely 
enough they will do, remember that you may always 
command a well-wisher in me, Send for me at any 
time, and I will do my best to aid you when there is 


anything to be done, and I assure you I know how | 


to be of use, although I am not a lawyer.” 

Benson indignantly closed the door behind him, 
but no sooner had he done so than he leant his bald 
head against it, with a gasp, turning his face to the 
wall. 

“What is the matter? In the name of goodness, 
Mr. Benson, is there anything the matter?” cried 
Mrs. Clark, whose black silk dress came rustling by 
at this moment. 





“Matter? yes, matter enough,” and there was 
another gasp. 

“Tell me, there is a good soul; pray do not keep 
me in suspense.” 

“He says—he says ” but Benson was at present 
unable to get any further, for the gasp turned into a, 
sob. 

Mrs. Clark, in the fullest sympathy, and without 
the least idea of what was the matter, set up an 
hysterical short whine, and then checking herself, 
she caught hold of him by the arm, and led him back 
to her sitting-room, whence the remains of tea had 
now been carried away, and where order and comfort 
reigned. There these two good souls discussed all 
that Benson had just heard, and they mourned and 
were indignant together, and comforted one another. 
Mrs. Clark was no less indignant than Benson had 
been, but at the same time she was ready to admit 
that things had certainly all conspired together to 
go against Cyril, that, as far as strangers were con- 
cerned, the tale might bear an ugly interpretation 
when all the facts were announced in succession. 
Still, anything so monstrous as this suspicion seemed 
too terrible to credit. They who knew him well knew 
that he could never have done so base an action, and, 
however black the passing cloud, it must eventually 
clear, and leave right and justice shining in a 
peaceful sky. But in the meantime it was the in- 
dignity, the anger, that any one should dare to 
harbour such a thought about an Egerton, squires 
and owners of the land whereon they had lived from 
generation to generation for centuries, was what cut 
these two faithful old servants to the very soul. 
They did not mention it that night to any one of the 
household, but Benson made up his mind to have a 
talk with Dr. Majendie on the subject at the very 
first possible opportunity. 

In the meantime Mr. Hart was walking away 
from the Hall in the darkness of the cold winter 
night, and turning things over in his mind. He was 
thinking so deeply that he was quite unobservant of 
the chill touch of the frosty air, He passed the gates 
of Birdshill, descended the hill, and entered the little 
town, where he turned his steps to the “‘ Blue Lion,” 
a resort which already knew him, and where he was 
hailed with joy as a capital companion, and one who 
had seen the world and a few things in it, and who 
was, moreover, a first-rate story-teller. 

This evening, as he entered, and took a seat, he 
received several friendly nods of encouragement, but 
he soon perceived that the men were all interested 
on some theme which was being discussed with some 
mystery and absorption amongst them. He, however, 
was already looked upon by most of those present as 
a friend, and the conversation was not discontinued 
because of his arrival. 

“Old Benson don’t say much, he’s one of your 
quiet ones,” continued one man ; “ but I reckon he 
could tell a thing or two if he hada mind to. Lor 
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bless you, that young one is a rare passionate chap 
when he’s up, but Benson aint the only one as 
knowed what a state of things there was between 
them brothers. The only wonder is that they bottled 
up their quarrel for so long. They say up at the 
stables that they had been very harsh to one another 
that very morning. After that, each went out on 
horseback, and that was the last as was seen of 
him that’s down.” 

“ Not quite the last, mate; you forget what Seth 
Fletcher and Tom Johnson saw that afternoon,” 
said another. “ They passed them in the Roanland 
lane, and they was alone together, and regular mad— 
didn’t see them nor nobody else. Seth and Tom was 
only too glad to get away and leave them to have it 
out by themselves, and that I take it was the last 
as was seen of him that’s down.” 

Men silently looked at one another, and a silence 
which told of some conviction fell over the assembly. 
By-and-by it was broken by Mr. Jem Sawyers, who 
was cne of the company. ‘ Things do sound con- 
vincing like, I must own,” he said; “but, for all 
that we must not make too sure—we might be ac- 
cusing an innocent man.” 

“That ’s all very fine; you are in service up at 
the Hall, and we all know why you speak soft,” was 
the reply. 

“‘ Well, I shall not be in service there much longer ; 
I’m as independent of every one there as any one 
amongst you. My time is up, and I’m off to Australia, 
where a comfortable fortune is waiting for me. No, 
what I mean is merely this: things look precious 
bad for the young gentleman, I must say, but still it 
may only be a combination of circumstances, and the 
laws of our country say a man is innocent till he’s 
proved guilty.” 

“You’re evidently a-readin’ up for Parliament,” 
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suggested a facetious member of the company; 
“come, don’t be ashamed to own it, for it’s what we 
may all have to come to.” 

“Thank you, that is not my idea of seeing life,’ 
returned Mr. Sawyers; “‘ but joking aside, Mr. Cyril 
Egerton has offered five hundred pounds reward, 
which somehow don’t look as if he were the guilty 
party, for that is a good round sum, and once offered, 
men would be pretty close on it, till they tracked 
it.” 

“You ain’t quite done your readin’ up yet, my 
boy,” continued the former gentleman. “‘ A man can 
prove anything as can afford to pay the lawyers; in 
fact there’s not many things that money can’t buy.” 

All present stood by this opinion; then, after 
another pause, the first speaker continued—* Did you 
hear that Mr. Egerton had had a short consciousness 
the day afore yesterday, and that he had no notion 
who it was whoattacked him? Just as they thought 
he was getting a little better he had a sudden re- 
lapse, and is in a raging delirium ; and did you hear 
what was the only sense and feeling he shows in his 
raving ?” 

“No,” said every voice present, and men bent for- 
ward to listen, taking their pipes from their mouths. 

« Well, I did—I heard it from one of the servants 
at the doctor’s; it was so strong and marked that 
they all noticed it, and had to arrange accordin’.” 

“Tell us.” 

The speaker puffed at his pipe for a few seconds, 
keeping his friends in suspense, to enhance the value 
of his communication, and then slowly he said, “‘ He 
can’t endure his brother’s presence—he seems to get 
quite uncontrollable if he comes near him!” 

Again men looked significantly at one another, and 
again a silence fell over them. 


(To be continued.) 





HINDRANCES 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., VICAR OF HOLY 


TO PRAYER. 


TRINITY, PADDINGTON; CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 


‘‘That your prayers be not hindered.”—1 Peter iii. 7. 


( OST of us, it is likely, have listened 
to these words of the apostle in con- 
nection with one of the bright scenes 
of life when one dear to us was about 
to enter that holy estate which the 

Lord Jesus ennobled and sanctified “by His pres- 
ence and first miracle that He wrought in Cana of 
Galilee.’ And we were glad a reminder should 
be given to the wedded pair that the rite they 
were going through is a typical rite—a pledge of 
a higher and more enduring union — that the 
love by which they are joined to be happy must 
be a holy love, as being heirs together of the grace 
of life, that their prayers be not hindered. 





Such is the connection of the passage. We need ! 


not pursue the particular illustration further, but 
proceed to take the apostle’s words as a basis for 
some remarks on hindrances to prayer generally. 
We all know there are such hindrances, and very 
often do they occasion us much grief and sorrow of 
heart. The arrow has been sent forth of the string, 
but it falls short of its destination. Something 
has intercepted the communication between our 
souls and the mercy-seat. With promises of 
answers from the throne more speedy than electri- 
cian ever dreamt of, we feel that, at some stage in 
the mighty distance, the wire has sustamed a 
grievous hurt, and the message returns, void and 
disregarded, to him that sent it. Our profit, there- 
fore, may be found in the study of some of these 
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intercepting influences, and whence they come. 
That they come not of any straitened limits in the 
promises of God, we know; neither do they come of 
any stinted measure of provided succours, whether 
in the assistance of the Holy Spirit to help our 
infirmities, or in the intercessions of our great 
high priest to make our petitions speed. Why is 
it that, as heirs one and all of the grace of life our 
prayers are so often hindered ? 

I. First, then, we say our prayers are often 
hindered by our unbelief. Do we really expect 
to receive the things we ask for? Let it be ob- 
served we are not now speaking of temporal 
blessings. In any absolute sense these are not 
within the charter of promise. They may be good 
or not good, according to the use which the grace of 
God inclines us to make of them. 
ing of spiritual blessings—a sense of forgiveness, 


We are speak- | 


| bow the further will you shoot out the arrow, and 


the more likely is it to hit the mark. But unbelief 
weakens the hand, relaxes the tension, raises up a 
thick cloud between our souls and the throne, 
such as no prayers can pass through. At its very 
first stage the prayer is hindered. 

II. Again, our prayers are often hindered 
through want of reliance on the assistance of the 


| Holy Spirit. We cannot fail to see the prominence 


which Holy Scripture assigns to this divine agent 


| in our devotional exercises. “ Praying always with 


the joy of acceptance, victories over sin, the world | 
coming to have less power over us, the word and | 


sacraments made the joy of our hearts, obedience 
our delight, the love of Christ deepening within 
is, body, soul, and spirit maturing and ripening for 


the employments of the eternal state, the thought | 
of death no longer a fear to us, the attainment of | 


that mind of the apostle which finds its expres- 
sion in the words, “ for me to live is Christ, to die 
is gain.” 

Now the point we are urging upon those who 


read this paper is this: At the moment when you | 
are praying, do you, in your hearts, believe that | 


Christ is able and willing to grant all these things 


| 


that you have prayed for ?—believe it as much as | 


Naaman believed that Elisha could cure him of 


his leprosy? or as blind Bartimeus believed that ! 
pros} 


Jesus could give back to him his sight? or as the 
impotent man at the gate of the Temple looked 
up, and expected to receive something at the hands 
of Peter and John? You have no doubt of the 
presence of Christin your secret chamber. What 
if, at the moment of your asking for entire for- 
giveness, entire reconciliation, entire conformity 
to the image and will and mind of Christ, you 
should hear His voice saying to you, “ Believest 
thou that Iam able to do this?” Able and will- 
ing too? What could you say? Must not your 
heart make answer, “I utter this prayer as of 
familiar use; I have been taught it; I have read 
about it; but that it will in very deed bring about 
the change I pray for, that I shall be any nearer 
to God or any more weaned from the world than 
I was before, this I expect not.” It is an awful 
compliment to the Divine Omnipotence—words 
that come from the lips of course. Oh, let us 
see to it, that there be not in any of us this evil 
heart of unbelief! It offends God more than we 
think of. As well not pray at allas pray in this 
way. Unbelief must always go away empty-handed. 
Faith is the bow of prayer, and the stronger that 


| of the Spirit should be most keenly felt. 


all prayer and supplication in the Spirit,” we read 
in one place; “ Praying in the Holy Ghost,” it is 
said in another; whilst in the Epistle to the 
Romans it is written, “ Likewise the Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what to 
pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” Now we believe itis verily a fault with 
us, and, to the success of our prayers, a great hin- 
drance, that practically this help of the Spirit in 
devotion is so little felt by us; that we often go 
through our daily exercise without thinking of it; 
trusting to our feelings for heavenly desires, and 
to our memory or books for right words, and our 
power of mental control to chase away wandering 
thoughts, and to the wisdom of our own under- 
standing to enable us to choose the right things, 
at the right time, and in the right way. Whereas, 
it is just in these things that our natural infir- 
mities most press upon us, and in which our need 
In the 
Scriptures just quoted, this divine agent is as- 
sumed to be the source and strength of our whole 
devotional life. Our sense of need is from Him, 
our good thoughts are from Him, our solemn con- 
sciousness of the Divine presence is from Him, 
from Him comes that unwearied earnestness which 
prays on though God make as if He heareth not, 
and from Him proceeds that wrestling strength 
which makes us, as Israel of old, to have power 
with God, and to prevail. 

Not once, or twice, or thrice, then, but con- 
tinually, during an exercise of devotion, must we 
look up for the assistance of the Holy Spirit. Ifour 
prayer is to come up before God as incense, and the 
lifting up of our handsas an accepted sacrifice, He 
that ministers at this private oblation is the Holy 
Spirit. It is His to build the altar, His to lay on 
the wood, His to kindle the fire, His to guide the 
ascending incense straight up to heaven. Oh, in 
view of the many impediments we meet with in 
devotion—from thoughts that wander, from desires 
that flag, from affections that grow cold, from sleep 
that overtakes, from weak faith that lets go its 
hold upon the promise, from the fainting heart 
that gets weary under a denied or delayed request— 
seek ye earnestly the assistance of God the Holy 
Ghost that your prayers be not hindered! 
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III. Again, our prayers are sometimes hindered 
from a want of system and rule and set method in 
the ordering of our devotions. 

In the fifth Psalm we have David saying, “In 
the morning will I ‘ direct’ my prayer unto thee, 
and look up.” His word ‘“‘direct” is peculiar, 
and is borrowed from the Temple service. It 
is, literally, “I will set my prayer in order, as the 
priest lays the parts of the sacrifice upon the 
altar,” * that is, with solemn preparation, with 
sacred regard to sanctuary rules, and with a 
realised sense of what is due to such hallowed 
employments. Now, are we always observant of 
this pious practice of the Psalmist in our secret 
devotions, in the studied and solemn formality 
with which we address ourselves to the act itself, 
as exceptional from all other acts, and not a thing 
to be done hurriedly, or perfunctorily, or by-the- 
by? Is the allotted time we professedly dedicate 
to communion with God hedged in, fenced about, 
hallowed, and set apart with such a seal of sacred- 
ness upon it, that, as a rule, over-sleep shall not 
encroach upon it, nor business engagements be 
allowed to interfere with it, nor domestic amenities 
and claims be suffered to plead in abatement of it. 
“Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, 
desiring to speak with thee,” we read in the 
Gospels. “ Well, there let them stand,” should be 
our answer on such occasions—at least rather than 
shorten the religious exercise. It is easy to say 
we can make up for any abridgment of the cus- 


- tomary hour by added intensity and fervour during 


the shorter exercise; and at all events that time, 
as time, can be no element of acceptabieness in 
the sight of God. But are we quite sure of this 
last principle? Did our Lord imply that the time 
spent in prayer was of no consequence, when He 
said to the sleeping disciples, “ What, could ye 
not watch with me one hour?” 

And so in regard to other things in the ordering 
of our devotions—such as the posture we observe, 
and the words we use. These may be mere acces- 
sories, but if they assist us to a deepened sense of 
the solemnity of what we are doing, help to bring 
before our minds the thought of the Holy One 
lifted up, the priest upon the throne, the golden 
censer, the book of remembrance, the presence of 
the angels, they cannot be unimportant. Can we 
suppose that it was without reason that the evan- 
gelist, in giving an account of that one private 
prayer of our divine Lord should begin: “These 
words spake Jesus, and lifted up His eyes to 
heaven?” or would any infer from it that any pos- 
ture—sitting, lounging, reclining, or even lying 
down, all inciting to if not inviting drowsiness— 
would be equally acceptable with a posture which 
at Jeast betokened abasement, and might help to 





* See ‘“ Speaker’s Commentary,” in loc. 


| keep alive in us a sense of needed mercy and grace 
| nd help? Neither may we be wholly disregard- 
| ful of the words we use. ‘They are not Pharisees 
| only who are in danger of using vain repetitions. 
There is a babbling in prayer which comes of mere 
laziness, a shrinking from the trouble of prepared 
and serious thought, a boasted independence of 
book-forms taking refuge in the emptiest generali- 
ties, the whole exercise becoming aimless, point- 
less, feelingless—Pharisaism without its orderly 
sequence of petition, bead-counting without its 
self-denial, its indefatigable if muttering lips. Oh, 
stand we in ave of all this looseness and slovenli- 
ness in our private devotions! Let us see to it 
that our prayers be stated, serious, well-considered, 
both thoughtful and wakeful. “God is a spirit ;” 
worship Him in spirit and in truth, that your 
prayers be not hindered. 

IY. Again, our prayers are hindered by a restless 
and inordinate anxiety about earthly things. The 
apostle Peter, in giving us advice on this subject, 
says, “ Be ye sober, and watch unto prayer,” as if 
to intimate to us that there is nothing so unfavour- 
able to a spirit of prayer as a heart overcharged, 
and surfeited with cares of this life—a worried, 
distracted, perplexed, and cumbered spirit, the 
soul from morning till night fluttering over a 
troubled sea of hopes and fears without a resting- 
place for the sole of its foot. No wonder that in 
such a state of mind our devotions become a 
weariness to us; that, instead of looking up to see 
whether our prayers move God, or looking within 
to see whether they move ourselves, our chief care 
is to get them over, and said, and done with. Oh, 
much have we to fear from these harassing and 
anxious thoughts, wearing out the soul’s life within 
us, as a moth fretteth a garment, and hiding from 
us the face of God! Hence, in writing to the 
Corinthians about wedded life and its inevitable 
anxieties, the apostle insists that, wedded or 
single, our first care should be that we may “attend 
upon the Lord without distraction.” “I would have 
you without carefulness,” he says. He knew that 
this had thrown down more altars than all the 
enemies of the Lord besides. Wherefore, be we 
well rid of this carefulness before the time of 
incense. Put off the sandals of the wilderness 
before kneeling on holy ground. Do not let a 
swarm of world-flies accompany you to God’s foot- 
stool, but resolve for the time to be alone with 
God, leaving the world to the world, and the 
things of Cesar to Cesar, and the dead to take 
care of their dead; in a word, let there be a clear 
pathway between your heart and the throne, “that 








your prayers be not hindered.” 

V. A swarm of “world-flies,” if was said just 
now. There is a swarm of “heart-flies” which 
may hinder your prayers also. Do you ask what 
We answer, they consist in the per- 


they are? 
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mitted lodging in the heart of all those thoughts, | 
desires, feelings, purposes, which the God that 
heareth prayer cannot look upon, and in the 
presence of which His holy and blessed Spirit | 
cannot dwell. Of such flies in the ointment of | 
our sacrifices—rank, corrupting, dead flies—are 
anger resting upon the spirit, malice pent-up and 
rankling in the heart, jealousy looking askance 
upon another’s success, envy gnawing as doth a 
canker, uncharitableness and dark suspicion, 
thinking evil and impwiing evil where evil was 
never thought of and never meant. Of such 
prayet-hindrances, too, are impure imaginations 
unpurged from the heart, and all the forbidden 
scheming and planning of worldly ambition and 
gain, the perpetual castle-building of the frivolous, 
and the empty, and the vain, and all those idle 
dreams and sun-pictures which make up the butter- 
fly life of the levers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God. Now, it seems hardly necessary to say 
that whoso allows place in his heart for any of 
these things, even if he prays at all, which out- 
wardly it is most likely he will, his prayers must 
be hindered. He hinders them himself. He 





knows that word changeth not—“If I regard 


iniquity in my heart the Lord will not hear me.” 
But, in truth, in the case of those who kneel down 
with any of these things in their hearts—vanities 
and something worse—there is nothing for God to 
hear; no prayer from the heart; no cries for 
needed mercy or grace; no sincerity, and no truth, 

Wherefore, readers, as we would have our prayers 
come up with acceptance before the throne, let us 
begin by washing our hands in innocency. Let 
us purge out from the heart every unholy and 
unsanctified leaven. Let us, every day, before we 
kneel down, shake off every offending desire or 
feeling, as Paul shook off the viper from his hand 
into the midst of the fire; and then, though we 
have to mourn in our prayers that our desires are 
faint, and our hearts cold, and our lips stammer- 
ing—that all we can do is to cast ourselves upon 
God’s knowledge of what we would pray for, saying 
with David, “Lord, all my desire is before Thee,” 
yet, be we well assured, that ‘‘as an eagle cleaveth 
through the air” our humblest petitions shall 
wing their way to the mercy-seat. One is stand- 
ing there to cast them in with the prayers of all 
saints. They shall not fail; they shall not be 
hindered. 


RAYMOND. 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


was naturally very anxious 
to make known the fact of 
Raymond’s engagement to 
the good old couple who 
took so much interest in 
herself, and who were, she 
knew, still rooted in the 
belief that she alone was the object of his 
attachment. It had been Mrs. Wood’s 
words to that effect which had shown her 
the secret of her own heart, as we have 
seen; but she was thankful that it had 
been so, for if she had only learned to know how 
fatally dear he had become to her at the very same 
moment in which she was told she had lost him for 
ever it would have gone very hard with her in her 
efforts to maintain the cheerful composure with which 
she had effectually concealed her real feelings from 
him, even in the hour of her deepest trial. 

She found old Jacob Wood smoking his pipe in the 
porch, with his wife by his side, engaged in her never- 
failing occupation of knitting stockings; and, declining 
to sit down, in dread of too long a conversation on 
such a subject, Estelle stood leaning against the 








door-way, with her face averted, while she told them 


very briefly the fact she desired them to know. To 
her dismay, they received the communication with the 
most absolute incredulity, and if Raymond could 
have heard their remarks it would have revealed to 
him what was certainly the truth, that although he 
had acted in all innocence and good faith, he had 
really not been justified in remaining so long in 
intimate intercourse with Estelle Lingard while, 
unknown to her, he had been bound to another woman. 
Raymond had been so honestly convinced of Estelle’s 
superiority to himself, that it had never occurred to 
him to suspect for a moment that she could have 
learned to love him; but the Woods, in their sim- 
plicity, had been considerably wiser. 

“Tf that is true, ma’am” said old Jacob, when 
Estelle reiterated her assertion, “Mr. Raymond’s 
not the gentleman I took him to be; you'll excuse me 
for saying so. I am but a poor innkeeper, and I do 
not pretend to understand the ways of gentlefolks, 
but I say this of Mr. Raymond, as between man 
and man, that he hadn’t no right to live here 
and make as though he thought more of you than 
all the world beside, and then go off and marry 
another lady! Ill bet you're worth a hundred of 
her!” 

“ And that you be I am sure!” chimed in his wife. 

“ But, Mr. Wood,” said Estelle, distressed, ‘“ Mr. 
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Raymond was engaged to Miss Carlton long before 


he had ever seen me—that is what I have been trying | 


to explain to you.” 

“Then he did not ought to have come here and 
fallen in love with you,” said the old man, sturdily. 

‘* Not but what I don’t believe he could have 
helped it,” added Mrs. Wood, 

“He did not do so,” said Estelle, gravely. 

“Maam,” said Jacob, “I can see you think as 
I make too free, and I humbly ask your pardon. 
In course it’s no business of mine nor of my wife’s ; 
but you have lived a month in our house, and you 
have been so pleasant with us, and you are such 
a sweet young lady, as my old woman always says, 
that we’ve come to feel as much for you as if you 
were our own child, and it do go hard with us to 
see Mr, Raymond going off to some other lady, 
after all that’s happened!” 

“Tt’s himself that will suffer for his folly,” said 
Mrs. Wood, in a spirited manner; “he has lost such 
a chance as he will never have again.” 

“But indeed you blame him unjustly!” said 
Estelle ; “he could not have acted otherwise than he 
has done, and I would not have wished it. Believe 
me, Mrs. Wood, it is all quite right, and Mr. 
Raymond and I understand each other perfectly ; 
we shall always be special friends, as we have been 
here.” 

“ More than he deserves,” muttered Jacob; but 
Estelle gently took hold of his rough hand, as she 
said, “I want to thank you and Mrs. Wood so very 
much for all your kindness to me since I have been 
here, and I shall always remember you with gratitude. 
In spite of my uncle’s illness, it has been a very 
happy time to me—almost like a dream, too bright 
to be real.” 

There was an unconscious pathos in her tone 
which touched Mrs. Wood’s kind heart. She rose 
up suddenly, and, throwing her arms round Estelle— 
whom hitherto she had always treated with great 
respect—in spite of her love for her, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, my dear, do promise us that you will come 
back and stay with us whenever you can! We are 
going to give up business, you know, miss, and we 
would try to make our home fit for you; only 
come as soon as you can; we don’t know how to 
part with you!” 

“Indeed, I will come, dear Mrs. Wood,” said 
Estelle, warmly; “ your house will always seem like 
a happy little home to me. So long as my poor 
uncle lives you know I can never leave him; but 
I may have a long life before me yet.” She sighed 
as she spoke. The years of the future, in which 
she was to be only Raymond’s friend, seemed to 
stretch out, dim and dreary, before her; but she 
felt as if she should like to come back to this place, 
where first she had learned to love him, and teach 
herself to end, in patience and purer hopes, the 
life from which he had blotted out all earthly sun- 





shine; and so she took her leave of the old couple, 
and turned away to superintend her uncle’s removal, 
little dreaming under what circumstances she should 
see their kindly faces once again. 

Very slowly and painfully Dr. Lingard was carried 
down from his bed-room in the little inn to the boat 
which was to carry him back to the house that he 
had quitted so lately in perfect health and vigour. 
Moss and another of his servants placed him in 
the seat which had been prepared for him, where 
he remained, leaning back on the cushions that 
supported him, with his helpless hands spread out 
on his knees, and his dim eyes staring into the 
vacant air, without the smallest intelligence in 
their gaze. Moss sat on one side of him to pre- 
vent his rolling off his seat, as he was very apt to 
do, if not watched; and Estelle took her place near 
him, with her wistful eyes turned to the little 
inn which had been the scene of her life’s brief 
romance. 

As the boatmen bent to their oars, and drew her 
swiftly away from the peaceful spot, an old dog, 
belonging to the Woods, with whom Estelle had 
made friends, ran along the bank, howling out his 
distress at her departure; but as the boat shot 
on under the drooping willows, he gradually 
slackened his pace, and was left behind. Then the 
trees hid the old house altogether from her sight, 
and she felt as if the gates of her dream Paradise 
had been closed on her for ever. It was just so 
fair a day as that which lived in her memory as 
the brightest and happiest she had ever known 
—the day when she had glided over these same 
gleaming waters with him who even then was 
drawing all her heart towards him, though she 
knew it not. Every turn of the river, as they went 
along, recalled some special moment in that fairy 
voyage. There were the green branches waving 
overhead which she had caught at with her playful 
hands, and felt Raymond’s protecting arm thrown 
round her for a moment, lest she should overbalance 
herself—there were the white lilies she had so ad- 
mired, one of which, all dry and withered, lay care- 
fully preserved within her desk, because he had 
plucked it for her. It seemed to heras if the very 
same birds fluttered among the boughs—the very 
same white feathery clouds spread, like angels’ 
wings, over the calm blue sky. Yes, all the same 
—above, around,—“ but oh! the heavy change!” 
from that day unto this. She turned to look at 
her uncle, remembering him as he was then—with 
the keen intellect that flashed from his piercing 
eyes, the satirical smile that so often curved his 
eloquent lips, and the knitted brows that frowned 
cver some intricate problem in the working brain, 
and saw the same face, unchanged in its physical 
aspect—for Dr. Lingard’s bodily health was now 
as good as it ever had been—but the mind, the 
soul, was gone from it as utterly as if it were the 
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face of one already dead; and it was even so with 
the fair aspeet of Nature round her—the forms, 
the colouring, were the very same as on that well- 
remembered day, but the magie brightness that 
animated it all for her was quenched for ever by 
the loss of the one dear presence that had left her 
bereft of either hope or joy. 


Estelle was very glad when that voyage, with | 


its mocking beauty and sunshine, was over at last, 
and she found herself once more installed in the 
old house beneath the shadow of the cathedral. 
She had a faint expectation that her uncle might 
manifest some token of recognition when he found 
himself in the rooms that were familiar to him, 


but in this she was disappointed ; he showed not | 


the slightest consciousness of any change in his sur- 
roundings since he had left the inn, and it satis- 
fied her, at least, that she might make her arrange- 
ments for settling him in Highrock House without 
the least fear that he would be at all disturbed by 
his removal to a strange abode. 

The fortnight that elapsed before they took their 
final departure for their new home was so full of 
business and occupation for Estelle Lingarel that she 
had very little time to brood over her own troubles, 
even if she had been inclined to do so; but this she 
was not, for she had made up her mind, from the 
moment she fairly left the old inn and its happy 
associations behind her, that she would face her 
changed life bravely and cheerfully, turning it, such 
as it was, to the best account she could, both for 
herself and others. 

Dr. Lingard had to go through various examina- 
tions, by both physicians and lawyers, until all the 
arrangements were finally made which constituted 
him legally incapable of managing his own affairs. 
There could be no doubt of the fact, and also of the 
hopelessness of the case, and when all the formalities 
had been completed, Estelle found that, in considera- 
tion of her being his only relative, and already past 
her majority, she had been appointed to the guardian- 
ship of his person and property, subject only to the 
control of trustees, who had not the least intention 
of interfering with her. Some suggestion there had 
been as to placing Dr. Lingard in an asylum, but it 
had been solely for Estelle’s own sake, and she re- 
sisted it so determinately that the subject was never 
alluded to again. Her advisers, one and all, entirely 
approved of her intention to make Highrock House 
her uncle’s future home, and the last days of her 
stay in the old cathedral city were spent in arranging 
for the transport of all Dr. Lingard’s goods to that 
place, 

Raymond wrote to her almost daily from Carlton 
Hall during this time, telling her how busily he was 
employed getting her new house in order for her, and 
how many plans he had for her comfort. She could not 
help feeling intensely the charm of his letters ; they 
were written with the frank affectionate familiarity 


which might be employed by a brother or a cousin 
| intimately known; and true to her resolve to make 
the gift of her friendship a thorough reality for him, 
|she answered in much the same strain; a shade 
| more of reserve there might be in her style, because 
| she had so rigidly to shut out the deeper tenderness 
| that would fain have found expression; but she, too, 
wrote with a cordial freedom, which established them 
| in thoroughly pleasant relations together. 

| Highrock House was several miles distant from 
| the railway-station, to which a carriage was to be 
sent to meet them; and the time of their arrival was 
| likely to be so late, that it was thought better Ray- 
mond should not see them till the next day; and so 
it was that, in the silence and darkness of midnight, 
| Estelle reached the home he had found for her. 


CHAPTER XII. 

| EsTELLE LINGARD was still too young not to feel, in 
| Spite of her burdened heart, the springing up of 
| energy and pleasant excitement, when she woke next 
morning, and remembered that she was in her new 
home, of which, as yet, she had seen nothing. She 
had been aware, the night before, that the carriage 
haa been drawn up a very steep ascent before it could 
| bring its occupants to the door of the house; but she 
had been quite unable to discern anything of the 
surrounding scene. She found that her bed-room 
window, as well as those of the drawing-room, which 
was on the ground-floor, looked out to the back of 
the house, so that her first view gave her no indica- 
tion that she was even near the sea at all; her eyes 
wandered over a lovely expanse of richly wooded 
lands, closed in by a distant line of faint blue hills, 
while, at a little distance, from amongst luxuriant 
groups of noble trees, she saw the gleaming white 
towers of a splendid building, which she knew could 
be none other than Carlton Hall. 

It could best be seen from the windows of the 
sitting-room, and Estelle stood long with her eyes 
fixed upon it, thinking how, even now, those walls 
contained not only Raymond—so near her, yet so far 
apart—but also Kathleen Carlton. 

She continued gazing at the house, absorbed in 
thought, till she found that she was seeing it only 
dimly through a mist of un-shed tears; and dashing 
them from her eyes, with a feeling of impatience at 
her own weakness, she turned, and went out through 
the hall into the open air, beyond the front door. 
Then she stood transfixed with admiration of the 
scene before her; for there, separated from her only 
by a little green lawn, which swept down by a rapid 
descent to the shore, was the glorious unbounded 


ocean, stretching away far as her eyes could see, all 
glittering in the morning sunshine, till it melted 
into the deeper blue of the cloudless sky. 

The fresh breeze blew up from its sparkling sur- 
face full in her face, giving her an indescribable 
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sense of freedom; but she saw that the whole extent | 


of the foam-tipped waves was in part hidden from 
her gaze by a rocky height, which rose abruptly into 
the air on her left hand. Highrock House had, in 
fact, been built on the lower portion of the huge 
mass from which it took its name, but the upper 
part of the gigantic rock towered far above it, and 
the barren summit, where there was not a trace of 
vegetation, completely overhung the sea, The side 
which faced the water shelved inwards, so as to form 
a tremendous precipice, where even a goat could have 
found no footing, and the base of which went deep into 
the waters that for ever leaped and roared around it. 





Estelle looked up to the highest point of this | 
| stationed herself securely where she could lean 


mighty crag with longing eyes; she felt certain that 


it must command a magnificent view, and she re- | 


solved that, so soon as she had taken her breakfast, 
and seen her uncle comfortably established for the 
day, she would make her way up this grand rock, 
and look out unimpeded over the whole wide ocean. 

Meanwhile she took a hasty survey of the house 
and the grounds. The shrubberies were skilfully 
arranged to hide the jutting-out masses of rock on 
the left side, while to the right they sloped down to 
the road, shaded by tall trees, that relieved the eye 
from the glare of the sunlit waters in front. At the 
back was a large garden and orchard. Within, the 
accommodation was ample, <A pretty bow-windowed 
drawing-room, looking out to the hills, on the one 
side; on the other, a large pleasant dining-room. 
To the front were two good rooms, one of which had 
been arranged as a retreat for Dr. Lingard, with the 
books he was never more to touch ranged round the 
walls; the other Estelle meant to keep as a-studio 
for herself, where she might paint, undisturbed by 
visitors. The bed-rooms, large-sized and airy, were 
above, and the servants’ offices formed an addition 
to the building at the back. 

Estelle felt, when she had completed her survey, 
that they had been specially fortunate in procuring 
such a pleasant residence, in a situation at once so 
healthy and so picturesque; and she soon had the 
comfort of ascertaining that it was likely to suit her 
uncle particularly well. There was a wide verandah 
running along the part of the house which faced the 
sea, and here, after he had taken his breakfast, she 
placed the old man in his easy chair; and, although 
he simply let himself be moved about, as usual, with- 
out the least sign of intelligence, she was delighted to 
see a faint smile of unconscious pleasure pass over his 
face as he felt the first breath of the fresh sea-breeze. 
Even Moss, who was generally surly enough with 
Estelle, because she was the only person of whom he 
could be jealous in his absorbing affection for his 
master, condescended to express his satisfaction with 
their new home, as he took his place by Dr. Lingard’s 
side, and nodded complacently when she told him 
she should leave them for a little time, whilst she 
went to take a walk. 





Then, so soon as she was free, she sped away with 
eager feet, to accomplish the object of her present 
ambition, by scaling the high rock, and reaching its 
summit. 

The ascent was extremely steep, but not by any 
means very difficult, and Estelle was light and 
active, so that it was not very long before she 
found herself on a flat piece of rock which crowned 
the towering crag, at a great altitude above the 
sea. It was a position which in a strong wind 
would not have been without danger, as a line 
dropped from the outermost edge of the cliff, would 
have reached the water many feet beyond its base; 
but the breeze was not at all powerful, and Estelle 


against part of the rock that rose a little higher 
than the rest on one side. There was nothing, 
therefore, to interrupt her entire enjoyment of the 
splendid view that was spread out before her, where 
far and wide on every side, without break or limit, 
her eyes went roving over the mighty sea—shining 
like molten silver on and on, till it seemed as if the 
little white-winged ships that dimly could be seen on 
the horizon line were sailing away into some un- 
seen world beyond the confines of this lower earth 
altogether. It was a scene which might well have 
absorbed Estelle’s whole mind for the moment, and 
even, at the time, it seemed to her very strange, 
that a thought altogether foreign to the beauty 
around her should have passed like a dark shadow 
through her soul; but there came a day when she 
understood why it was that, on the occasion of her 
first visit to this dangerous spot, it occurred to 
her that any one who might be weak or wicked 
enough to perpetrate self-destruction could find no 
place from whence it would be easier to fling his life 
away than that on which she stood, The weird 
thought made her shudder, and, driving it impatiently 
away, she had turned her eyes from the precipice to 
watch the flight of one of the far-away ships, when 
suddenly she was startled by feeling two soft arma 
flung round her, so as to hold her captive in a close 
embrace, while a musical voice, clearly heard through 
the roar of the billows, rang out with the words— 
“ Raymond’s friend! I knowit is Raymond's friend! 
Found at last!” 

With an exclamation of surprise, Estelle turned 
her head, and her gaze fell upcn the loveliest, 
sweetest face she had even so much as imagined 
in the fairest of her artist dreams—a childlike 
face, brightened by the most charming expression of 
guilelessness and purity, with great blue eyes, limpid 
and clear, whose hue was like nothing but that of the 
morning sky, and a complexion of dazzling fairness, 
just tinged on the pretty round cheeks with a wild- 
rose tint. This beautiful apparition had rich auburn 
hair, from which the hat had been blown away, so 
that it seemed like an aureole round her head, as the 
sunlight glittered through its waving masses; her 
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fairy figure, though slight, was exquisitely propor- 
tioned, and clad in a dainty summer dress, with 
fluttering ribbons and flowers at her belt; and as 
she unclasped her delicate little hands from Estelle’s 
neck, and stood looking at her with the sunniest of 
smiles on her rosebud lips, she really looked like a 
being from some other sphere, who had floated 
down through the air to alight on this spot. But 
Estelle Lingard knew well who she was; and as she 
looked at that lovely face, and read in it unmis- 
takably how sweet and pure was the young soul that 
gazed at her out of those shining eyes, she felt 
that Raymond was amply justified in his absorbing 


love and devotion to Kathleen Carlton, and her | 


generous nature rejoiced to know how worthily 
occupied was that place in his heart from which 
she was herself shut out. She met the bright 
winning look cast at her with an answering smile, 
and as Kathleen, half shyly, repeated the first 
words, she clasped her hands, warmly exclaiming, 
“Yes, indeed! his friend, and, therefore, yours. Is 
it not so?” 

“Oh, you dear good Estelle!’’ exclaimed Kathleen, 
kissing her impulsively. “I am so glad you have 
ealled me friend in your very first words, for Ray- 
mond has spoken of you so much, I seem to know 
you quite well, and to love you already, and he wants 
you to like me, oh so much!” 

“Then he shall have his wish, I can promise you,” 
said Estelle, smiling ; “ but I am still half bewildered 
at seeing you here. I had not heard a sound or a 


a fairy beside me. Did you drop from the 


| clouds ?” 








step when, all in a moment, I saw something like : 


“Sure, I am an Irish fairy, you know,” said Kath- 
leen, wilfully assuming a brogue, which sounded 
charming from her lips, “so I must have come 
over the sea! but Raymond will be here ina mo- 
ment—the darlint. I must tell you how it really 
happened. He meant to come to see you in a proper 
and orderly manner later in the day, but I would 
give him no peace till he started, and brought me 
with him, I wanted to see you so much; and 
when we came up to the front of your house, there 
was your uncle, poor dear, sitting half asleep, and 
such a cross ugly old servant beside him, who stood 
up, as surly as ever he could be, and said he did not 
know where Miss Lingard was, she never told him 
where she went; and Raymond was going to have 
walked away home again, but some instinct drew my 
eyes to the top of this rock, and there I saw a tall 
slender figure, and I knew it was you. SoI never 
said a word, but away I went, and ran and flew up 
the steep high rock, and never looked back till 
I held you safe in my arms. My hat blew off, but 
I would not stop to catch it; I expect Raymond 
found it; he will bring it when he comes.” 

“Ts he coming then?” said Estelle, her heart 
standing still at the thought of seeing him again. 

“Oh yes, he is sure to follow me!” 

Sure to follow Kathleen—yes, that would be true 
of him now and for ever. And at the same moment 
there was the sound of a step on the rock. 

(Zo be continued.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. THIRD 


Chapter to be read—Evxodus ziv. 

The children of Israel 
now safely on their way. Have travelled 
from Rameses to Succoth; thence to Etham, 
where encamp for short time. Here the 





appear for first time. Now the time come for enter- 
ing the wilderness. So far all well. Food, light, 
guidance, &c., all provided. Go on rejoicing; danger 


allover. What harm can happen to them? A trial 
of faith soon to come. 
I, Tue Pursuit or THE Enemy. (Read xiv. 1— 


12.) This part of the lesson must be illustrated 
by a good map. Failing this in a handy shape, 
the teacher might copy on a sheet of paper from a 
large map, and show the children the position of 
the Israelites. Shut in by mountains on either side, 
the Red Sea before them, now who do they hear is 
coming behind them? Why do the Egyptians pursue? 


Just now were giving them presents to get rid of | it be? 


SERIES. No. 14. Fue Rep SEA. 


for having brought such terrible plagues upon them ; 
perhaps chagrin at having lost their slaves who 
worked so hard for them (ver.5). But why did God 
allow them to follow the Israelites? Sometimes 
greatest punishment to people is to let them do as 
they like. So it would be here. 

The teacher may draw two pictures, by way of 
contrast. (1) The Egyptians getting ready to follow. 
The news going forth of the king’s command. The 
army equipped with arms; foot-soldiers and horse- 
soldiers all in excitement; six hundred chariots 
made ready. The king himself will lead. Then the 
excitement in Egypt. The general turn-out to see 
the army start. The general state of exultant 
expectancy of what this fine army will do. How 
soon they will conquer, and bring back the unarmed 
rabble of slaves. 

Then picture (2) The Israelites. Some laggards 





first see the arms glittering in the sun. What can 
Then see the army following; banners 


them. What has caused the change? Perhaps revenge | flying; chariots coming swiftly on. The bad news 
> p “ . o? °o v 
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soon spreads. No doubt as to who they are. Can 
even see the much-dreaded Pharaoh (ver. 10). 
What a thrill of despair at first must go through the 
camp! What can they do? Nothing. Whither 
can they go? Nowhere. But need they despair? 
What has God done for them already? Surely He 
will help them now. But, alas! they forget all this, 
and complain, first to God, then to Moses. What 
do they say ? (ver. 11—12). How hard for Moses to 
bear these taunts. 

Il. THe Detiverance (Read 13—22).— What 
does Moses answer to the people’s taunts? (v. 13). 
What strong faith he had in God’s word! God should 
fight for them ; they should have no part in it ; they 
should be still, and see God’s salvation. What were 
the three reasons for God’s interference? Help to 
His people; destruction to His enemies; glory to 
Himself. 

Three scenes must now be pictured out as vividly 
as possible. (1) The Moving of the Cloud. Picture 
the Israelites standing in groups, in eager expecta- 
tion; suddenly the cloud begins to move; they 
eagerly watch; which way will it go? slowly it 
passes over the camp; moves behind them, and in 
front of Egyptians. What does it mean? Soon 
see that Egyptians are in darkness, while they have 
strong light. Accept this as a happy sign, and faith 
confirmed for what is to follow. 

(2) The Passage of the Sea. Now picture Moses 
advancing, rod in hand, to the edge of the sea. 
Solemnly stretches rod over sea. Israelites all 
eagerly watch. What is the sea doing? Suddenly 
the waters divided. Strong east wind blows in nar- 
row gusts, so as to hold up water to north and south 
—thus making passage. Now cemes the command 
to go forward. No more doubt, or fear, or hesitation; 
mothers catch up infants, fathers lead children, 


| 








young men bring up tents, drive cattle, and whole 
cavalcade passes regularly, slowly, taking whole 
night, till opposite shore reached, 

(3) The Drowning of the Egyptians. Just as Israel. 
ites safe over, Egyptians come up—uo hesitation — 
follow on through the sea. 
worked ; chariot wheels taken off. They see in this 
a fatal sign; attempt to flee; believe now that “the 
Lord” is fighting (ver. 25). Can they escape God’s 
vengeance? Once more the rod is lifted; the sea 
returns ; the horse and his rider alike drowned. Not 
one returns to Egypt to tell the tale. God’s work 
done for the present; His enemies destroyed; His 
people saved. Is His name exalted? Yes. See the 
effect (ver. 31)—the people fear and believe the Lord 
and His servant Moses. 

III. Tue Lessons. These are so obvious and so 
similar to what have had already, that they need 
not be enlarged upon; but the type may well be 
pointed out (see 1 Cor. x. 1—4). The passage of the 
sea a type of Christian baptism, the Red Sea being 
the water; the destruction of Pharaoh and his host 
typifies the renunciation of three great 
enemies, viz., the devil, the world, and the flesh: 
while the wilderness—the road to Canaan, typifies 
the road to heaven. Let each baptised Christian ask, 
Am I daily renouncing my enemies, daily exercising 
fresh faith in God, daily stepping heavenward? Then 
only will God’s glory be revealed in us and to us. 


But another miracle 


man’s 


Questions to be answered. 


iT 


. Why did the Egyptians pursue ? 

. How did the Israelites act ? 

What was the first sign of the deliverance ? 

. Describe the miracle. 

. Namethree reasons for the overthrow of Pharaoh, 
. Of what is the miracle a type; and how? 
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GETTING ON IN LIFE. 


Vern. again? Well, I did think I'd got 
\f! PEs the start of you this morning, for our 

pai people have gone off pienicing, and as 
breakfast was much earlier than usual I 
thought I'd try a tramp for once; but you 
don’t catch me at it again. I can’t see any fun in 
walking three miles to work hard all day. How 
you ean do it I can’t make out.” 

“T don’t mind it in the least; in fact, the walk 
seems to make the many hours sitting less fatiguing. 
I could never get along, as you do, without exercise 
of any kind.” 

“Well, I feel regularly tired eut—not fit to do 
anything.” 

“That is because you are not used to walking; if 
you did it for a week you'd feel the better for it.”’ 










“You won’t catch me trying it. The fact is, 
you're too stingy to ride; you’re always thinking 
how you can save your coppers.” 

* And you how you can spend them.” 

“T never think anything at all about it; whatI 
want I get; and if I ean’t pay down it’s all right 
at the end of the quarter.” 

“Well, Grey, as we shall never think alike on 
this point it’s no use wasting more time in talking.” 

The two youths here introduced to the reader’s 
notice were junior clerks in the same office, and 
were nearly of the same age, but totally different in 
character: the one had been brought up by thrifty 
and economical parents; the other, by parents 
equally kind, but having a great idea of outward 
show, and an incessant seeking after various excite- 
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ments, besides living quite up to if not beyond their 
means. 

The head clerk, who had been within hearing of 
the above conversation, here observed that he thought 
Jennings was right in cutting short the argument; 
and added that he was rather surprised to hear Grey 
accuse his companion of stinginess; to which he 
replied, “I only meant stingy on himself, over 
pennies.” 

“But you must not forget, Grey,” observed his 
senior, “‘ that it is his carefulness and self-denial in 
these small matters which enable him to be very 
generous and good to those who require his help.” 

“Well, I never could see the use of going without 
one’s-self to give to other people; I think charity 
begins at home.” 

“T don’t think you quite know the meaning of 
that sentence. If you were a father, and gave away 
what was really required to feed and clothe your own 
children, I should say let your charity begin at 
home; but if you, a strong healthy fellow, chose 
to walk instead of ride, drink water instead of wine, 
take a walk in the country instead of hiring a horse, 
and give the money so saved to any proper object, 
you merely bestow the results of your own self- 
denial; and, while benefiting others, actually reap 
arich harvest yourself in gaining fresh health and 
vigour; besides, you are net bound to give away all 
you save—you can lay it up for the future. I don’t 
suppose Jennings gives all he saves; do you?” said 
the head clerk. 

“No! I’ve a small sum in the post-office savings 
bank.” 

“You have both been here abous two years, receiv- 
ing the same money. I know Jennings has given very 
liberally to several subscriptions we have had to make 
from time to time, and yet he has saved too; and 
when we have asked you, there has been either an 
excuse of being hard-up, or a request to borrow the 
amount of one of us ti# the end of the quarter. 
I have often noticed the great difference in ‘you 
both, and hope still in time to see you follow so 
good an example as Jennings sets you. If you 
want to go through life without anxiety you must 
regard small outlays with very careful consideration.” 

After giving this sound advice he had occasion to 
leave the office. His two juniors we will now follow 
to the City dining-room where they usually took 
lunch together. ‘The well-known card was placed 
before them, and each looked over the list, and gave 
his orders ; but a close observer might have noticed 
this difference—while the one was reading down the 
names of the various dishes, he cast an eye on the 
right side of the eard, at the figure placed opposite 
each ; while the other merely looked for what he liked 
best, and ordered it. 

By-the-bye, will you come home with me this 
evening? asked Grey, “we are going to have a little 
music.” 


GETTING ON IN LIFE. 





oll 





“T can’t go home with you, but in at 


half-past eight, if you like.”’ 


will drop 


“ Why not go with me to dinner ?” 

“ Because I am going to a French class for an 
hour this evening, but can easily reach your house 
by 8.30, if that will do.” 

“ What a fellow you are for torturing yourself; I 
had enough of French at school; I have never opened 
a book since, I am quite sure.” 

“ You’d better join our class, we’ve a capital 
master.” 

“No, thank you, I prefer to enjoy myself of an 
evening; it is quite enough to drudge all day.” 

« That depends upon what you call enjoyment. I 
believe I’m quite as happy as you are, to judge from 
what your sister told me last time I was at your 
house,” 

“ And, pray, what did that saucy girl tell you?’ 

“Oh, not much; simply that you did nothing 
when you were at home but sit over the fire and 
yawn.” 

“That’s only when there’s nothing doing. I like 
to be jolly; plenty of company, I’m happy enough 
then.” 

** You mean you are stirred up to a state of excite- 
ment; I don’t call that happiness. 
occasionally, and of course join in the various amuse- 


I go to parties 


ments, and try to make myself agreeable; but it 
is much more irksome to get through an evening of 
that kind than to follow my usual routine.” 

“T’m sure no one enjoys a game of cricket more 
than you do.” 

“You are right there; I regard that as a healthy 
recreation, which gives me more vigour to work; and 
it often surprises me that you are not fonder of it.” 

“Tt requires too much exertion; I don’t 
such violent exercise.” 


1.1: 


believe in 


“TI wish we could get our holidays together; I'd 
take you for a walking tour.” 

“Thank you, I should much prefer a riding one.” 

“That’s only because you never tried one.” 

“ And never mean to, that’s another thing.” 

By this time both our young friends had returned 
to the office, and resumed their work; after a few 
minutes, however, Grey rose hastily from his seat, 
and said, “If the governor comes, just say I shall be 
back in a minute; I must slip out and get a whiff.” 

“What a horrid thing that smoke must be; it 
makes you quite a slave; and I shouldn’t wonder if 
it dries up all your energy, too, besides making your 
hand shake like an old man’s.” 

“Pshaw! my hand is steady enough; yow’re 
always fancying all sorts of silly things; you'll never 
be a man till you smoke; all the young fellows in 
the club laugh at you and your innocence.” 

“Never mind, old fellow; perhaps I shall have 
more reason to laugh at them some day; and if 
smoking is the only thing to make a man of me I 
shall never be one.” 








| 
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our story of these two young men, who are still in 
the same office, but seven or eight years older. 

The head clerk (who is now a partner) is busy 
writing at his desk, our old friend Jennings is also 
busily engaged, when Grey enters, at eleven o’clock. 

“ Really, Grey, this will not do,” said the former ; 
“you are getting later every day. How is it?” 

“I’m very sorry; but I was out late last night, and 
overslept myself this morning.” 

“This excuse might serve you once or twice, but 
cannot possibly hold good when you wilfully allow 
the same thing to occur repeatedly; past experience 
ought to teach you, that if you stay out half the 
night you naturally sleep on when you ought to be 
up and doing. I hope, for your own sake, as well 
as ours, you will turn over a new leaf.” 

After business hours, Jennings and Grey walked 
out together, and, much to the surprise of the former, 
his arm was instantly drawn within his fellow-clerk’s, 
who offered to walk part of the way with him, for of 
late there had been great coolness betweer them, 
owing to the dissimilarity of their pursuits. 

“I’m sorry to see you looking so pale, Grey, per- 
haps a little walk will do you good.” 

“Nothing will do me good; I’m tired of every- 
thing.” 

“That’s all nonsense for a young fellow like you 
to talk like that. What are you worrying yourself 
about?” 

“My wretched poverty. I can’t pay what I owe 
out of the paltry salary I get.” 

*‘How much do you owe?” 

“More than I shall get by working hard here a 
whole year.” 

“What! a hundred and fifty pounds! Impossible, 
Grey !” 

“It’s a fact. I’ve been so dunned by one and 
another, that last night I plucked up courage to put 
it all down in black and white, and there it is.” 

“A hundred and sixty-five pounds !—that is, 
indeed, a serious affair, but don’t despair; if you 
will spend as little as I do you can pay all in two 
years, sO you see it is not such a desperate case 
after all,” 

“T can’t do as you do; what would all my friends 
say?” 

“All true friends would admire you for your true 
courage in determining to conquer your difficulties 
by self-denial and reform, and you may be sure the 
good-for-nothing enes would soon let you alone when 
they find you will squander no more money and time.” 

“But how is a fellow to amuse himself; it’s all 
very well for you to talk. You don’t care for going 
out, and that sort of thing; I can’t live without it. 
Every hour would seem like a day.” 

“Don’t say can’t, say won’t. Bea man, and shake 
off your extravagant habits. You have proved that 
you cannot afford to be out night after night, for, by 





We must now pass over a few years, and continue | your own confession, you are a whole year in arrears, 


Do pluck up courage, and resolve to get yourself 
clear. Begin to-night. Come home with me, have 
some tea, then we will go toa lecture. I haye 
two tickets in my pocket.” 

After much pressing, Grey consented to go home 
witb his friend; and after the lecture—which had been 
on chemistry, with experiments—he observed how 
quickly and pleasantly the time had passed; and 
what seemed most strange of all was, that he had 
actually amused himself a whole evening without 
spending a penny, or thinking of his cigar, besides 
reaching his home at a rational hour. 

From attending lectures he was induced by his 
friend to read books of travels and adventures, and 
biography, and thus these two young men became 
very firm friends, And in less than two years from 
the date of the first step in the right direction, Jen- 
nings had the satisfaction of seeing his friend happy 
and cheerful, in robust health, and not only free from 
debt, but commencing to save. In course of time 
the two friends became partners in an established 
business, and were respected by all who knew them 
for their uprightness, diligence in business, and strict 
integrity. M. N. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


187. In the Book of Kings Jezebel the wife of Ahab 
is mentioned as the upholder of the worship of Baal. 
Where is her name used in the Bible to signify a 
person who led others into idolatry ? 

188. In St. Luke i. 8 it says that Zecharias “ exe- 
cuted the priest’s office before God in the order of 
his course.” How many courses of the priests were 
there ? and who instituted them ? 

189. When the daughter of Herodias asked for 
the head of John the Baptist, she said, ‘‘ Bring me 
here John Baptist’s head in a charger.” Quote a 
passage in the Old Testament where the same word 
is used. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 480. 

177. Matthew xvi. 28. 

178. A great altar, as a witness that though dwel- 
ling on opposite sides of the river Jordan they were 
yet one people (Jos. xxii. 10—27). 

179. First, that in having neither gold, silver, 
brass, &c., they might not be looked upon as persons 
travelling for their own pleasure. Secondly, that by 
avoiding the use of scrip and staff they might not be 
considered as mendicants (Matt. x. 9—10). 

180. The assurance of the disciples themselves. 
And Jesus said, “ When I sent you without purse, 
and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they 
said, Nothing” (Luke xxii. 35). 

181. St. John, in the book of Revelation (Rev. i. 9), 

182. “Six hundred thousand on foot that were 
men, beside women and children” (Ex. xii, 37; see 
also Num. i. 45, 46). 
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(Drawn dy Miriam KERNs.) 


BENEDICTUS BENEDICTO.* 


ABY sits in his tall straight chair, 
King of the household, tender and sweet ; | The best that love can bring from her store— 
A spoon of silver, a cup of gold, 

The finest and best, for him are meet. 


The wheaten bread in his soft white hand— 


The stumbling fingers, tender and small, 
Have crumbled and scattered on table and floor. 


* An old Latin grace—“‘ May the blessed bless.” 
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The mother watches with gentle eyes, 
And with the fragments her hand doth fid, | 
And scatters them out to the hungry birds | 
That twitter and hop and chirp at the sill. 
| 


And with thoughts of her child which are almost | 


prayers, | 
She thinks how those hands may be trained alway, | 


To meet the wretched with touches of love, 
And feed the hungry from day to day. 


And, deeper still, with reverent joy, 
She prays that the Hands that once broke 
bread, 
May be raised even now above her boy, 
And rest in blessing upon his head. 
Aanes MACDONELL, 


EVENINGS IN THE BETHANY HOME 


BY THE REV, W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A,, VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 
No. I—THE EVENING OF REGEPTION. 


“A certain woman received Him,”—LvkeE x, 38. 


ceiving all who came to Him. We 
delight in those scenes of Gospel 
history in which He is seen sur- 
rounded by the sick and sorrowing, 
the feeble and perplexed. This is the aspect in 
which we most love to contemplate Him, for in 
it we read the promise of our own success in ap- 
pealing to His lovee We know that He who 
healed sick people like Peter’s wife’s mother, or 
the little daughter of Jairus, will understand and 
rebuke the diseases of our souls; that He who had 
a welcome and a word of peace for the woman 
who was a sinner, will speak pardon to our hearts; 
that He who entered lovingly and kindly into the 
perplexities of Nicodemus, will patiently hear and 
wisely solve the difficulties which we bring to 
Him. We read hope and consolation when we 
think of Jesus Christ receiving sinners. 

But the Gospel history has another picture for 
us. It does not only show us Christ receiving 
sinners, but sinners receiving Christ; and this 
picture has its lessons also, lessons perhaps not 
so soothing but as wholesome; for we need to be 
reminded that if Jesus Christ is much to us, we 
also owe much to Him. We need to be warned 
against making Him a convenient refuge in the 
hour of extremity, when we are not willing to take 
Him as our guide in life, or avow Him as our 
saviour and master before men. We are often 
glad to make Him our shelter, and let Him re- 
ceive us, when we shrink from opening our doors 
to receive Him. Privately we make Him our safety 
and our hope; but we dare not acknowledge Him 
as our all-in-all in the midst of carping, proud, 
and worldly-minded men. It is in such cases that 
the example of Martha may be studied, as one 
to rouse us to a more courageous and devoted 
Christian life, to stir us up to scorn that mean and 
paltry-hearted and unworthy spirit which is eager 
for the consolations of religion but is disinclined 
for its obligations, which wishes devoutly to be 





NE love to think of Jesus Christ as re- | 





acknowledged by Jesus in the presence of the 
holy angels but would fain escape the necessity 
of acknowledging Him before men. 

1. Martha exhibits kindness and courage. 

Kindness is doubly kind when it is rendered 
opportunely. Proverbs have stereotyped this con- 
viction. “ He twice gives who gives early.” “A 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” It is. this which 
makes the munificent hospitality of the lordly 
sheikh Barzillai so attractive. We instinctively 
contrast the sneaking homage of Shimei and the 
generous support of Barzillai. It is the fim 
in each case which makes the one noble and the 
other ignominious. 

To this honour is the hospitality of Martha 
entitled. A little investigation will show us that 
the period was one which made all hospitality 
doubly welcome. It came to one who was far from 
His usual dwelling. It is not in Judea that the 
home of Christ is to be sought. The northern 
province was most familiar with His words and 
works. After His rejection at Nazareth, Caper- 
naum became His own city; and the Lake of 
Galilee His favourite haunt. In + 1is district more 
than one house was open to the Son of God. In 
the south He had fewer friends. It was a kind- 
ness shown to one far from His usual abode. 

It was shown, too, at a moment when it must 
have been specially cheering to His spirit. It 
appears that it was during His journey towards 
Jerusalem at this time, that the Samaritans had 
soinhospitably closed their doors upon Him (Luke 
ix. 51—56). Grateful as a stream of water on 4 
thirsting soil must have been this overture of 
kind welcome from Martha. And there was 
courage in the act. The time was not the time 
of Christ’s popularity; already the tide even of 
popular enthusiasm had begun to turn. The 
hopes that the people had indulged that He would 
claim the royalties of David had been somewhat 
suddenly undeceived. When the multitude were 
ripe to receive Him, when their gratitude and 
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their hopes mingled into one stream of earnest 
wish to make Him a king (John vi. 15), Jesus had 
retired from their obtrusive zeal. He had done 
more, He had sounded more distinctly than ever 
the key-note of His life. He was not seeking pomp, 
or aspiring to any petty sovereignty; His kingship 
was wider, nobler, more enduring, and purchased 
at a heavier price than kings are wont to pay for 
thrones. Before Him lay the bitter road of the 
shame, the rejection, the cross, and this road He 
began to show in clear and unmistakable words 
to His followers. ‘Twice over He had, shortly be- 
fore this time, foretold His sufferings and death 
(Matt. xvi. 20, &c.; Luke ix. 43). 

And if the hopes of the people and the false 
visions of His disciples were thus undeceived, 
the opposition of the rulers and the priests had 
grown into open hostility. Christ had distinctly 
cautioned His followers against the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees (Matt. xvi. 5). 
The chief rulers had on their part gone so far as 
io pass a resolution, that any one confessing that 
Jesus was the Christ should be excommunicated, 
and that this was no empty threat the narrative of 
John ix. is clear and decisive evidence. The era 
of open and irreconcilable hostility had opened: 
the ebb tide had commenced. Jesus was no longer 
the idol of the multitude, nor the object of the 
half-formed national hopes of the better and more 
intelligent classes. By the people He was now 
regarded with a half-suspicion, by the priesthood 
with undisguised and whole-hearted hatred. “This 
man is a sinner!” was the authoritative and un- 
hesitating verdict by which they sought to over- 
nde the intelligence and stifle the gratitude of a 
recipient of Christ’s mercy. At such a time of 
growing unpopularity and danger, when far from 
the doors that were open to His feet, when a chill 
isupon His heart, a cloud over His life, and the 
horizon dark with impending storm, “a certain 
woman received Him.” 

No plausible arguments or sophistical excuses 
made her hesitate, though such were to be found 
in abundance had she been disposed to search for 
them. Prudence might have counselled her to 
Wait for the development of events. Self-interest 
might have told her that at least it was dangerous 
and needless to provoke the wrath or rouse the 
suspicions of the Sanhedrin at such a time of con- 
troversy. Indolence or a cowardly regard for the 
opinion of the world might have argued that at 
any rate she was not called upon to open her house 
toa comparative stranger. But Martha was not 
one of the idle or the fearful, who see a lion in the 
way, rather was she one of the brave-hearted, 
active, and loving spirits, quick to perceive and 
equally prompt to act—who saw Christ hungry, 
and gave Him bread ; thirsty, and gave Him drink; 
astranger, and took Himin. And all the bless- 





ings which Jesus promised to such are hers from 
the day that the Evangelist recorded how “a cer- 
tain woman received Him.” 

II. The motives of Martha in thus receiving 
Christ. 

These may have been of the very simplest 
and most natural kind. It may have been that 
her constitutionally amiable and hospitable heart 
took compassion upon the stranger-prophet far 
from those who were His friends, and who lin- 
gered in Jerusalem not having where to lay His 
head. 

Were thus simple compassion her motive, she 
was neither the first nor the last actuated by this 
pure feeling who have received angels unawares. 
The hospitality of Lot brings into his house angels 
of salvation; the ready heart of the Shunammite, 
preparing for the comfort of Elisha, finds in the 
prophet an angel of joy and of life; the disciples 
who said to their fellow wayfarer, “ Abide with 
us,” afterwards recognised him for their risen 
Lord and Master. 

But there is, I think, reason for believing that 
some even stronger motive was at work in 
Martha’s mind. Some faint lines of light had 
glimmered upon her heart, the herald of a spiri- 
tual day. 

According to the arrangement of the best har- 
monists this reception of Christ in the Bethany 
home must have taken place during the visit 
which our Lord made to Jerusalem at the Feast 
of Tabernacles. The narrative of that visit and 
of His words at Jerusalem are recorded in the 
Gospel of St. John, and it would appear that the 
discourses narrated in the 7th, 8th, and 10th 
chapters were spoken among the crowds who fre- 
quented the Temple and Holy City at that feast. 
Wecan hardly doubt that Martha was among those 
who heard His words, and we can well imagine 
what a deep impression His utterances must 
have made upon her. How marvellous must 
have seemed the graciousness and condescension 
of His words after the hard and harsh teach- 
ings of Pharisee and Scribe! How spiritual and 
elevated the truths he unfolded after the dry husks 
of empty dogmatism that were dealt out by the 
Jewish rabbis! How unselfish and noble-hearted 
He must have appeared after the eager, oppres- 
sive, and grasping priests and elders! 

She listens, and He tells of the hireling shep- 
herds who feed themselves, and fly from their 
charge in the moment of danger. She can recog- 
nise the likeness; she knows too well the worldly 
spirit of the Scribe and Pharisee. But He tells 
of another, the Good Shepherd, who seeks His 
sheep, is constantly with them, knows His sheep, 
goes before them, lays down His life for them. It 
is a charming, touching picture to one who feels 
how unlike the hard experience of facts around 
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her. The voice of the speaker finds an echo in her 
heart—‘* My sheep hear my voice, and they follow 
me.” Why should she not follow? why should 
she not take Him as her shepherd, she who was 
so lone-hearted and all unshepherded by the reli- 
gious teachers of her day ? 

Such may have been some of the thoughts that 
passed through Martha’s mind, and perhaps laid 
the foundation of the resolution to receive Him 
into her house. If so, she heard words which 
made her strong to resist the temptations of 
cowardice or convention; to ignore the bitter and 
jealous hostility of the Sanhedrin and the suspi- 
cious distrust of the people; and bravely, lovingly, 
to open her house to the despised prophet of 
Nazareth of Galilee. 

Whatever were her motives—whether simple 
hospitality or the faint dawning wish after a 
purer teacher and a nobler life—her brave-hearted 
act has won for her a world-wide reward. Blessed 
is her name and honoured is her house in the 
Christian Church. The stream of time, which has 
swept away many more conspicuous reputations, 
has only added to the fame of the “ certain woman 
who received Him into her house.” 

Her reward is in the proud honour she was the 
means of bringing upon her village. Bethany is a 
name dear to all Christian hearts. Few spots in 
Judea are instinct with such tender and hallowed 
associations. The very name breathes quietness, 
love, power; it seems the fitting haunt of Christ 
on earth; and this it owes to the simple act of 
Martha when she welcomed Christ to her house. 
No shadow seems to rest upon the name of 
Bethany. Among other towns dear to us as the 
haunts of our Master it takes its place. With 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Cana, Capernaum, it shares 
the honour of being frequented by the Son of God, 
but it has a pre-eminence among them. A shadow 
rests on all the rest. When we think of Bethlehem 
we recall the hasty flight and the cruel massacre 
which darkened its homes; and when we mention 
Nazareth we recollect that from the city where 
the boyhood of Christ was passed He was violently 
thrust forth after He had spoken His first gracious 
words in their synagogue; and over Capernaum 
hovers the doom of those awful words of Christ, 
“Thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shalt be thrust down to hell: for if the mighty 
works, which have been done in thee, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in dust and ashes.” But no such gloom 
gathers round Bethany. Its name recalls memo- 
ries, calm, serene—sad, indeed, but even in sadness 
full of sweet consolatory power—no spot seems 
more truly the home of Christ on earth. Perhaps 
the thought of the unalloyed memories which clus- 
tered round Bethany prompted Him to choose it 
as the last spot on earth to be trodden by His 





divine footsteps. He led out His disciples ag fyy 
as Bethany, and was parted from them, and taken 
up into heaven. 

But not only is Bethany thus honoured in the 
act of Martha, the little family of which she was a 
member is covered with renown. It is not too 
much to say that no family in the New Testament 
history seems better known to us; we know their 
names, we can see them in their house—Martha 
active and energetic, Mary calm and earnest, and 
Lazarus, the brother both loved so well, and over 
whom they mourned so sadly. They seem to be 
our friends: we share their solicitude when the 
sickness falls upon the house and Jesus is noj 
there ; we share their sorrow when death lays his 
hand and stills their brother’s heart; we share their 
joy when the hand of Christ restores to the home. 
circle the missing link. Thus widely and intimately 
are the members of that Bethany family known; 
thus, through one act of kindly and brave hos. 
pitality, have they become friends to Christians in 
all ages. 

But it was not only in the fame which has fallen 
upon her village and her house that Martha was 
rewarded. Her reward was not the empty and 
useless echo of her name through centuries; but 
it was one which she enjoyed, and enjoyed at the 
time—she found this exceeding great reward in 
the presence and companionship of Christ Himself. 
Far more than vain reputation and an oft-repeated 
name was the honour of receiving into her house 
the Son of God, and enjoying His converse, His 
direction, and His love! It is this reward which 
makes us long to share the friendship of that 
household, that we too might sit with them and 
hear Christ’s words, and rejoice in His presence. 
This was her richest reward; and how rich was 
that reward! To have Jesus Christ in her very 
house; not to listen to Him as one among a throng, 
when they might doubt perchance whether He spake 
really to them or only to others, but to hear Him 
speaking straight to herself—calling her by name, 
Martha, Martha! as He promised to call His own 
sheep by name; to have Him, whose voice charmed 
the officers of Jewish hatred from their pitiless 
purpose, under their own roof, sharing their 
troubles, entering into their difficulties, resolving 
their doubts, unfolding to them with clearness and 
tenderness the way of life—such was the reward 
which Martha won in a single act of womanly, 
generous love. 

Here we may pause. But before we close let 
these friends of ours teach us. Let this woman 
whom we know so well and honour so much give 
us some simple lessons, which practising ourselves 
we may hope to share in her reward. 

1. Let her stir us up to a holy courage in the 
name and for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

We often have reason to reproach ourselves 
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with our fickleness and timid bearing as Chris- 
tians. Do we not frequently find ourselves vary- 
ing our tone of speech and action according to 
circumstances? With the truly Christ-loving we 
are not behind the rest; but when we are among 


those who are indifferent or hostile to the name of 


our Master we almost unconsciously slip off the 
religious habit of our thoughts and adopt the tone, 
though not going to the length, of those around 
us. What is this but a fickle and cowardly bear- 
ing? We are willing to acknowledge our Lord 
when we are among His real followers, but we 
can hardly bring ourselves to avow Him when we 
are among the worldly or unbelieving. We can 
open our doors to Him and welcome Him when 
the society around us approves, but when we are 
surrounded by those who would frown or smile 
contemptuously upon the disciples of the Lord 
we have not courage to receive Him into our 
house. Such is not the conduct or friendship we 
would welcome or even tolerate from our friends. 
We all know the variable friend. He meets us 
with warm and demonstrative affection in some 
obscure street ; but we meet him in a more fashion- 
able part where he may chance to fall in with some 
wealthy or noble patron, he speaks to us, but we 
miss the warmth of his former meeting, an air of 
constraint or reserve hangs about him, there is a 
nervous half-culprit look in his face, his eyes are 
anxiously wandering from us to the passers-by, 
he makes an excuse to be gone, and we note him 
smoothing his ruffled features in time to sail up 
within bowing distance of a duchess. We meet 
him again, most probably in the park; he is de- 
lightedly detaining some sprig cf nobility with 
empty compliments, or listening with obsequious 
and sycophantic attention to the drawling utter- 
ances of some parvenu peer; he give us as we 
pass that indefinite recognition which tells us 
he sees us, but which is so faintly dropped from 
his eyelids that his companion is unaware that 
any acquaintance has passed by. Do we value 
such friends? Do we not despise ourselves for 
tolerating their acquaintance? Yet are we not 
often guilty of thus varying our welcome of Christ ? 
By ourselves we welcome Him; He is the Lord 
of our hearts, our Saviour, our friend; in the 
world of professed religionists we are nervous 
about acknowledging Him, vet not willing to pass 
Him by; in the crowd of the ungodly we content 
ourselves with a hypocritical recognition of the 
heart, as we call it, when we are cowards, and dare 
ot avow Him with the lip. We fear to lose His 
patronage, but we are not afraid or ashamed to 
wound His love. 

Let the brave courage, and warm, frank welcome 
of Martha put us to shame, and make us deter- 
mine never to be ashamed to confess the faith of 
Christ crucified, but manfully to fight under His 





banner against sin, wherever found; against the 
world, however fashionable or mighty; against 
the devil, wherever met; and thus shall we con- 
tinue Christ’s faithful soldiers and servants unto 
our lives’ end. 

2. Let us note the glorious reward of such zeal 
and courage. No effort or self-denial for Christ goes 
unrewarded. Itis true we do not labour for reward. 
Willingly as He gave Himself for us, must we give 
ourselves to Him. But He is good, and never 
fails to help and encourage by His smile and His 
approval all who make some brave effort for Him. 
So to us, if we stir up ourselves to a more open 
and constant avowal of Him, He makes fresh 
revelations of His presence. The simple, obscure, 
and despised teacher whom we entertain, becomes 
an angel filling the home with light and the heart 
with love. Christ becomes more to us the more 
we act as though he were really something to 
us. The truth about Christ, His love, His saving 
power, His sustaining grace, His sanctifying pre- 
sence, all seem dark and only half-felt realities 
when we are not actively confessing Him before 
men; but these semi-obscure doctrines become 
full of brilliant light when we think, speak, and 
act frankly as real Christians, not surreptitiously as 
suppressed Christians. “ To givean old truth new 
force,” said Coleridge, “ you have only to translate 
it into action.” This is the reward of those who 
publicly and habitually live as those not ashamed 
of Christ. The grey old truths become habited 
anew in the splendour of their manhood and the 
freshness of youth. Christ Himself becomes real, 
He is no longer a strange and benevolent person- 
age, moving amid the things of men and the events 
of life, He becomes a daily and hourly companion, 
for we have received Him asa guest at our board, 
as a friend in our house, as a resident in our heart. 
We know Him. Wecan turn to Him in perplexity 
for advice, in trouble for comfort, in temptation 
for grace, at all times for help. 

These are no light blessings; they are worth 
the sacrifice of a little foolish self-consciousness or 
vain timidity to win. Such may be ours more 
fully than we have realised before, if we have but 
vigour to cast away the stumbling-block which 
hinders us from grasping them. The prudent 
reserve which keeps you from avowing yourselves 
as Christ’s, from acting always as though you 
were His, is like the pebble beneath the keel of 
the vessel, which prevents her from sliding from 
the building-yard. Strike away the hindrance, 
and she will glide down and float upon the great 
sea which waits to receive her; we shall enter 
more emphatically upon a Christian course, and 
make more prosperous way towards our haven of 
rest. Such lessons of faith and courage we learn 
from the single act of this certain woman who 
received Christ into her house. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Exodus xv. 
NTRODUCTION. We last saw the 

Egyptians dead on the sea-shore, and 

the Israelites safely crossed over. 

What must their feelings be? Tiiwmph 

at finding their late masters now 
humbled before them. Rejoicing at their own good 
fortune in having escaped the sea. Now Moses 
directs their joy into a higher channel, and leads a 
song, a hymn of praise. 

I, Taz Hymn or Praise. (Read vs. 20,21.) First 
interest the children in the song itself, the oldest on 
record. Read of Noah offering up sacrifice when saved 
from Flood (Gen. viii. 20), but nowhere of praise. 
Now picture out the scene: a fine bright morning by 
the sea shore, the Israelites all in high spirits and 
great excitement, Moses standing in some prominent 
place recites this song, the people all listen; at the 
close a sudden movement seen; Miriam, Moses’ sister, 
fetches her timbrel; all the women do the same; 
led by her, they advance along the camp in joyful 
dances; now she strikes up a kind of chorus; all 
the women take it up; it is answered backwards and 
forwards like antiphonal chanting—“ Sing ye to the 
Lord,” &e. What a glorious burst of song must 
have resounded through the camp! how the children 
would remember it in after years! 

Now look at the song itself. (1) The greatness of 
God. (Read 1—13.) See the different names given 
to God. Strength, as he proved against their enemies. 
Song, i.e. the cause of their rejoicing. Fathers’ God, 
who had guided Abraham to Canaan, and so would 
guide them; had protected Jacob, and would protect 
them. Salvation. He had helped them before, but 
now they for the first time realise that they are saved. 
Man of War, able to overthrow all enemies as He had 
Pharaoh, Then comes a poetical description of the 
drowning of the Egyptians. They “sank like a 
stone,” because “dashed in pieces.” The wind 
caused by the “ blast of God’s nostrils,’ and His 
right hand being stretched out, the earth swallowed 
them. All this done by God alone. What could the 
false gods of the Egyptians do? Therefore God is 
* glorious in holiness,” alone amongst gods. (2) The 
effect on other nations. (Read 14—19.) Such a story 
must get spread abroad; the Canaanites will melt 
away with fear. Such avast army coming to their 
land, with such mighty aid, will crush them with 
fear, will paralyse them, make them still as a stone. 
So God’s people can go in safety to the Promised 
Land, and the Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 
(3) Typical. This song of joy after deliverance from 
enemies typical of song of redeemed in heaven. 
What are man’s three great enemies? Sin will be for 
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SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 15. PRAISE AND MURMURS. 


ever put away; Satan have no power, and Death will 
be swallowed up in the victory of the Resurrection, 
Therefore read of harpers standing by the sea of 
glass singing song of Moses and the Lamb (Rev. xy, 
3, 4). Only those will sing it, then, who can rejoice 
in the Lord now. 

II. Murmurines at Maran, (Read 22—26.) Per. 
haps a little reaction after the excitement. Are in 
wilderness of Shur, where Hagar fled (Gen. xv. 7), 
Water in leathern bottles gone. Go three days with- 
out finding any. Surely will call on God! No; be 
gin to murmur. All at once see trees in distance, 
There will be water! Men and beasts hasten on. 
Parents catch up children, all eager to get there first. 
What bitter disappointment! The water ig brackish 
—undrinkable. Begin to murmur against Moses, as 
if he were in fault. What does he do? One only 
hope in all trouble, little or great. God just now 
had parted the waters, could surely sweeten them. 
Now see him cutting down a tree, the people all 
eagerly watching; throws it into the pool; tastes 
himself, and bids the people drink. What a speedy 
rebuke to their murmurings! What a call to trust 
God in the future! 

Now, God having healed the water makes a covenant 
with them. Explain the nature of a covenant—by 
an agreement between two parties, each one under- 
taking to perform something, e.g.,a railway company 
agreeing to carry a passenger if he pays a certain 
sum of money, the outward sign of the covenant 
being the ticket. So God made a covenant with 
Abraham, the outward sign being circumcision (Gen. 
xvii. 9). So now with the Israelites, a covenant is 
made. What are they todo? Hearken to God, and 
keep His laws. What then does He promise? To 
keep evil from them and to bless them. As He 
healed the bitter waters, so would He heal them, 
only let them keep His commandments. 

Practicat. Is not this God still the same—heal- 
ing our diseases, supplying our wants? How often 
do we not repay Him with murmurings? Still, in 
answer to prayer, He makes the bitter sweet, turns 
sorrow into joy. Oh, to trust Him more fully, and 
to keep His laws with our whole heart! 


Questions to be answered. 


1. Who led and who joined in the song ? 

2. Give some of the titles used of God, and explain 
them. 

3. What words express the defeat of Egyptians ? 

4, Of what is the song typical ? 

5. Describe the events at Marah. 

6. Explain covenant. What was the nature of 
this one ? 
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SWEET 


IN THREE 


I 


py. ; 
F long ago sweet Sylvia scarce yet knew; | 
The past left half-unslipped the fetters 
LA 


bright 
Of childhood: from whose wild midsummer-night 
Of pranksome dreams a calmer morning grew, 
To which she waked; and found of golden hue 
A world, in which she walked in robes of white, 
A-glittering in the sun’s unsullied light, 
Beneath a canopy of cloudless blue; 
And in the warblings of each songster bird 
Asilver note rang out, without alloy ; 
And yet again the mellow strain she heard 
The bubbling waters’ liquid tones employ : 
And louder still her heart, to rapture stirred, 
Echoed the glad refrain of “ Hope and Joy!” 


It, 
Sweet Sylvia downward bent the fragrant spray, 
And kissed the blushing roses o’er and o’er, 
The while they whispered, “‘ Hidden at our core 
Lies the red heart of e’en a fairer day ;” 
And tenderly the thorns they hide away, 
And all their sweetness o’er the maid outpour, 


SYLVIA. 
SONNETS. 


Breathing a charm she heeded not before, 
Although she knows not what they strive to say; 
| Till from the dusky wood-depths swiftly flies, 

| Cooing her song, a gentle turtle-dove, 

| And instant from the fields and woods arise 

| Responses, soaring, “Hope and Joy” above. 
Fast beats the maiden’s heart, for in them lics 
The secret of the rose. The song is “Love!” 


III, 
A passing cloud, a fall of summer rain, 
A flash of lightning, and a thunder-frown, 
And then a rainbow, and the sun shines down, 
And all the world is fair and bright again. 
Sweet Sylvia shivers with a sudden pain— 
Pricked by the thorns entwined in her rose-crown ; 
The storm that threatened all her joy to drown, 
Though passed away, hath left behind a stain. 
Like statue stands she, uttering no wail, 
Clasps close the rose in her perplexéd mood, 
Whilst, bursting through the thin mist-woven veil, 
The clearer lights and shades fall in full flood 
| Upon her. She, now flushing red, now pale, 
' Bows meekly, and puts on her Womanhood. 
JULIA GODDARD. 
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: CHAPTER XIII. 
A\NOTHER moment, and Ray- 
“4 mond came with his firm quick 
tread up the steep ascent, and 
stood on the platform of rock 
by their side, Estelle was 
struck by the look of perfect 
happiness on his beautiful face 
when his eyes fell on Kathleen, 
but he passed her with only a caressing 

touch of his hand on her lovely head, and 
came quickly towards Estelle. 

“You have seen her, you have seen my darling?” 
he said, in a hushed tone, full of eager questioning. 
And Estelle answered, at once, with ready generous 
sympathy, though she was too true a woman not to 
feel a little pang at her heart because even in the 
first moment of their meeting his thoughts were all 
for Kathleen. 

“Yes, I have seen her, and I never, in my life 
before saw any one so perfectly engaging and beauti- 
ful. No wonder that you love her!” 

“And you will love her too, will you not?” he 


ai 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “ TRIED,” ETC. 


exclaimed, as he caught her hand. “Tell me that you 
feel ready now, for her own sake, to be her friend.”’ 

“For her own sake, and for yours,” she answered, 
softly. 

“Oh, Estelle,” he said, “if you knew the comfort 
it is to me to feel that she will have you to be her 
guardian angel in my absence! It is hard to leave 
her, so dear and precious as she is!” 

Estelle was saved the necessity of a reply, for 
Kathleen, who had been fondling a large dog which 
had followed Raymond, now came dancing up. 

“You see, I introduced myself to your special 
friend, in spite of all your plans, after a fashion of 
my own,” she said, laughingly, to Raymond. 

“Yes, and so effectually, that we mean to begin 
from to-day as if we had known each other at least 
ten years,” said Estelle, and impulsive Kathleen flung 
her arms round her neck, and kissed her as she warmly 
assented. 

“That is well,’ said Raymond, “ nothing could 
please me better. And now, you wild darling, are you 
going to put on your hat? which I found in a bi.’ 





nearly at the foot of the rock.” 
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“T can put it on, but I do not believe it will stay 
on my head in this wind.” 

“TI do not think any of us will have a hat re- 
maining if we do not go down a little lower,” said 
Raymond, laughing, as he caught suddenly at his 
own, which the breeze was carrying away. “Can you 
make up your mind to leave this glorious view, 
Estelle?—it was that allured you up this steep cliff, 
I very well know.” 

“Indeed it was. It would be worth a very much 
longer journey, and I shall often come back to see 
it, but I am quite ready to go now.” 

“Wait a moment, Raymond dear,” exclaimed 
Kathleen, ‘‘ I want you to make your great presen- 
tation up here; it is just the fit place for Estelle’s 
introduction to her illustrious companion.” 

“So it is,’ said Raymond. ‘Here, Bruin,” he 
added, calling to the dog, which was a huge black 
Newfoundland, ‘come and do homage to your new 
mistress, if she will have you. I have brought you 
this fine old fellow as a present, Estelle; you are 
so much alone that I thought he would be botha 
solace and a protection for you.” 

Estelle was delighted; and she was down on her 
knees in a moment on the rock, with her arms round 
the dog’s neck, which looked up in her face,. with 
his mild, wistful eyes, as if he understood that he 
was to be her servant henceforward, 

“ He is very intelligent,” said Raymond; “ and as 
he has not been long enough with me to become 
attached, he will soon know that I have made him 
over to you. Follow your mistress, Bruin,” he added, 
authoritatively, as Estelle rose to her feet. She went 
on a few steps, and called the dog; he looked, for a 
moment, from her to Raymond, and then, at an im- 
perative gesture from his former master, he turned 
and followed Estelle, and from that moment never 
swerved in his allegiance to her, which was to be 
indeed a solace to her in the troubled years to come. 

They all now descended from the rock, laughing 
and talking merrily like old friends as they went ; 
and when they found themselves once more on the 
lawn of Highrock House, Kathleen made a strenuous 
effort to induce Estelle to come back with them at 
once to Carlton Hall, to make acquaintance with her 
parents. 

“Mother charged me to bring you, dear,” she said; 
*‘ you are to stay all day, and the carriage can convey 
you home at night.” 

**T should not like to leave my uncle for the whole 
day, dear Kathleen; but I will gladly come in the 
evening, if you wish it.” 

“He does not look as if it would make much 
difference to him whether you are with him or not,” 
said Kathleen, glancing with some repugnance at the 
dull heavy figure with the vacant stare, from whom 
Raymond was quite vainly endeavouring to win some 
token of recognition. 

**No,” said Estelle, with a sigh, “he is quite un- 








conscious of any one’s presence; but I could not 
conscientiously leave him so many hours to the care 
of servants only.” 

“Well, then, you must come to dinner,” said 
Kathleen; “I will send my own pony-carriage for 
you, though, I am happy to say, you will find us 
quite within walking distance, when once you know 
the way.” 

To this Estelle agreed; and as they were to meet 
again so soon, they left her for the present, with 
Bruin standing by her side, and making no effort to 
follow his former friends. 

“Oh, Raymond, she is charming!” said Kathleen, 
as they walked on together through the shady 
woodland path which led to the Hall. “You did 
not say a word too much in her favour; I am so 
glad she is come to live here, she will be such a 
delightful companion in the dreary days when you 
are gone!” 

“ That was just what I hoped when I persuaded her 
to come,” said Raymond. “She is as wise as she is 
sweet, my Kathie, and will prove to be a friend you 
can trust entirely.” 

“ And she will let me talk about you, I am sure,” 
said Kathleen, sighing; “and that is what I shall 
want to do all day long. But, Raymond dear, what 
a terrible life it is for her to be always tied to that 
living mummy? Surely she is not bound to stay for 
ever with an imbecile uncle.” 

“T do not think she would choose to leave him, and 
she has no other relations.” 

« But she might marry.” 

“No doubt; and so I dare say she will, some day 
—but not while her uncle lives, I imagine. That, 
however, may not be very long; the doctors told 
me they did not think he could last many years in 
this hopeless state.” 

“ Oh dear, I wish Estelle would marry Tracy Har- 
court!” said Kathleen, suddenly. 

“Tracy Harcourt! he is not half good enough for 
her. What made you think of him ?” 

«Well, he is rather nice, I think, and certainly 
very handsome; and then—here is a selfish reason, 
Raymond—he torments me so!” 

“How so, darling ? I know that he admires you, 
as every one does; but, surely, he does not dare to 
show it to youin any special manner. He is quite 
aware, is he not, that you are to be my wife ?” 

“Oh yes, he knows that very well, and he says 
he is exceedingly sorry for it,” she said, with a little 
laugh. ‘“ Dear Raymond,” she continued, hastily, as 
he turned round quickly with a flash of fire in his 
eyes, “he does not mean it in any sense that would 
vex you; he only makes the remark sometimes in a 
dreamy kind of way to my father and mother. And 
perhaps I used too strong a word in saying he tor- 
mented me—it is only that he is always seeking 
me out, and talking to me in the most mournful 
manner; and if he were to marry Estelle Lingard 
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he could not fail to be happy, and I should be so 
glad.” 

“My dear child, Tracy Harcourt is utterly un- 
worthy of Estelle. He is a supercilious, unprincipled 
man of the world; and I think it is much to be 
regretted that he should find so warm a welcome as 
he does at Carlton Hall.” 

“That is because he is such a great favourite with 
my father. He took quite a fancy to him when we 
first met him at Florence, and he presses him to stay 
with us as much as he can.” 

“I must say I do not share in his tastes so far as 
Mr. Harcourt is concerned,” said Raymond, grimly ; 
but he knew very well, though Kathleen was too 
guileless to understand it, that Mr. Carlton’s predi- 
lection for the individual in question was due simply 
to the fact that he was presumptive heir to his 
brother, an impoverished peer, who had so completely 
ruined his health, as well as squandered his fortune, 
by dissipated habits, that he was very likely to leave 
his barren title to his successor before many years 
had elapsed. It mattered nothing to Mr. Carlton 
that Tracy Harcourt himself was heavily in debt, 
and without any legitimate means for living his life 
of luxury in the fashionable world, which he accom- 
plished by having recourse to expedients that were 
far from creditable to him. To the successful mer- 
chant, with unbounded wealth at his command, such 
a fortune as a younger son might have possessed, 
more or less, was a matter of perfect indifference ; 
but he had the weakness of regarding rank as the 
higest virtue a man could possess. Raymond, how- 
ever, had estimated the future peer, who was made 
so welcome at Carlton Hall, at his true value, and 
it was with somewhat indignant energy that he ex- 
claimed against his being so much as named in the 
same sentence with Estelle Lingard. 

“T would a great deal rather see her married 
to your cousin Hugh than to Tracy Harcourt, if 
she must needs find a husband at Carlton Hall,” 
he said, impatiently; for, somehow, the idea of 
Estelle’s marriage to any one was not particularly 
agreeable to Raymond, though he could not have 
explained, even to himself, the reason of his dislike 
to it. 

“Hugh Carlton! I never thought of him!” ex- 
claimed Kathleen. 

“Why not? He is a very fine fellow in many 
ways, though he does seem to consider that the world 
was made for himself alone, and that every wish of 
his is to become the law of the universe.” 

“Yes, that describes him exactly,” said Kathleen, 
laughing ; “but it is quite natural, perhaps, for no 
one has ever thwarted him in all his life. I should 
be surprised if he fell in love with Estelle, however, 
charming as she is; for, although he is so poetical, 
he has never, I believe, had even a passing fancy 
for any one, excepting a concert-singer once—to whom 
he never so much as spoke—merely because she had 








such a beautiful voice. He is devotedly fond of 
music.” 

«Then I think Estelle is really very likely to attract 
him,” said Raymond, “for she has a natural genius 
for it, and sings with the sweetest and most pathetic 
tones I ever heard in my life. She has not been 
well taught, as you have, but she has caught up, by 
ear, in Australia, some quaint wild ballads, which are 
strangely touching.” And Kathleen declared, as they 
went in, that she would hear them that same evening. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

THE pony-carriage duly conveyed Estelle to Carlton 
Hall in time for dinner that same day, and as she 
drove up to the door, Kathleen herself came flying 
down the steps to greet her. What a lovely picture 
she made, as she steod on the marble stair in front of 
her magnificent home, with the full glory of the sun- 
set shining on her bright head and fairy figure! Her 
flowing hair was held back by a simple snood of blue 
ribbon, and her dress, of the same delicate hue, en- 
hanced the transparent clearness of her fair com- 
plexion. Estelle was a great contrast to her as they 
entered the drawing-room side by side. She was 
much taller, and her dress, of some white material, 
soft and ample, was unrelieved by a tinge of colour, 
excepting the deep crimson of a rose she had fastened 
at her breast; her dark hair was folded round her 
head, in such a fashion as could best dispose of its 
luxuriant masses, and she did not wear a single orna- 
ment, whereas Kathleen’s neck and arms were decked 
with pearls of priceless value. There could be no 
doubt that the wealthy merchant’s beautiful daughter 
was far the most brilliant figure of the two, and 
few would so much as have glanced at Estelle while 
Kathleen was present. 

Yet there was one whose gaze was to fall upon 
Estelle Lingard for the first time that night, who 
soon came to feel that the world contained, at least 
for him, no fairer and no dearer sight than her pure 
spiritual face with its refined clear-cut features and 
shadowy eyes. 

Mrs, Carlton came forward at once to receive 
Estelle, and gave her a most cordial welcome, She 
was a faded, feeble-looking, elderly woman, whom it 
was easy to see at a glance was a thorough lady, 
though her long association with Mr. Carlton’s tastes 
had induced her to attire herself somewhat more 
gorgeously than is customary with persons of real 
refinenent. Her accent, while so slight as to be 
rather pretty than otherwise, betrayed her Irishorigin, 
and so did her deep blue eyes, which her daughter 
had inherited, with still greater brilliancy than 
hers possessed. She had the warm impulsive manner 
so common amongst the upper classes in her country, 
and was very generally liked by all who knew her. 
Yet she was essentially a worldly woman, and she 
could not have married Mr. Carlton had she been 
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otherwise, in spite of his wealth, and the luxury with 
which it surrounded her. The strongest motive- 
power in her life now was her passionate love for 
Kathleen, her only child; and the genuine desire she 
felt for the happiness of this precious daughter had 
induced her to give up her most cherished schemes 
when she consented to her marriage with Raymond ; 
for Mrs. Carlton’s ambition, like her husband’s, had 
been to see her Kathleen a titled lady; and Raymond, 
though his ancestors had been noble, belonged to a 
younger branch of his family, and had zot even a 
prospective chance of being able to raise his wife to 
any such position. Mr. Carlton’s welcome to Estelle 
was quite as gracious as that of the lady of the house, 
for he boasted of dispensing a lavish hospitality to 
all who cared to claim it, provided their presence as 
his guests could confer a certain amount of distinc- 
tion on himself; and, in this instance, the fact that 
he could introduce Estelle to his friends as the niece 
of the celebrated Dr. Lingard, who was a member of 
half the learned societies of Europe, was quite suffi- 
cient to make him receive her very gladly into his 
house. He was rather a fine-looking man; and 
although no one could doubt that he was not a 
gentleman by birth, yet he had gained, in the society 
to which his wealth had introduced him, enough of 
outward polish to enable him to pass muster fairly 
well in his present position. Certainly, he had spared 
no pains in making his home as splendid and luxurious 
as it could possibly be; and the drawing-room into 
which Estelle had been ushered was magnificent 
enough in its proportions and fittings to have been 
the reception-hall of a palace. The guests were not 
very numerous—two or three of the nearest neigh- 
bours, the vicar of the parish, Mr. Derwent, and 
Tracy Harcourt. As this last was presented by Mr. 
Carlton to Miss Lingard, a smiling glance passed 
between Raymond and Kathleen, but she of course 
knew of nothing which could connect her in their 
minds with her new acquaintance, and simply thought, 
as she glanced up at him to acknowledge the intro- 
duction, that this tall aristocratic-looking man was 
undoubtedly handsome, but that he had an expres- 
sion of countenance which struck her unpleasantly. 
Mr. Derwent, a reserved, silent man, was then 
brought forward to make acquaintance with his new 
parishioner; and when all these ceremonies had 
been concluded, Raymond made his way through 
the group of gentlemen, to give Estelle a warm grasp 
of the hand, and to whisper his delight at seeing her 
under the roof of Kathleen’s father. Presently a 
solemn butler, looking imposing enough to be the 
majordomo of a prinee, appeared at the door, and 
slowly advancing to Mr. Carlton, requested to 
know whether the dinner was to be kept waiting for 
Mr. Hugh. 

“ Hugh ?—what, late again, as usual!” said Mr. 
Carlton; “are you sure he is not in his room, 
Jenkins ?” 


“ Quite sure, sir; I sent one of the footmen to 
ascertain the fact.” 

“Do you know where your cousin is, Kathleen?” 
asked her father. 

“He went out fishing this afternoon, I believe, 
}and if he is amused, I have no doubt he has for- 
gotten all about dinner.” 

“But he should have remembered our guests,” 
said Mr. Carlton; “ however, don’t wait any longer 
for him, Jenkins.” And so, in the course of a few 
minutes, Estelle found herself seated, between Mr. 
Derwent and Raymond, at a banquet of so sump- 
| tuous a description, and in so splendid a dining-hall, 
that it made her think, with some amusement, of 
the difference between her surroundings at that 
moment and those to which she had been accus- 
tomed when she lived with her father in the Australian 
| bush, 
| Meantime, while one vacant chair at Mr. Carlton’s 
|luxurious table testified to the absence of an ex- 
pected guest a young man was leisurely sauntering 
' along the banks of a mountain stream, at least five 
lor six miles distant from the place he had been 
| intended to fill. He carried a fishing-rod over his 
shoulder, and a basket, well filled with trout, was 
|slung at his back; and if he was now turning his 
| steps homeward, it was not in the smallest degree 





from any consideration for his uncle, or his uncle’s 
| Visitors, but simply because it was growing dark, 
and the fish were duller, or more wary, so that he 
had for the last half hour been unsuccessful in 
catching any ; and Hugh Carlton was not the man to 
| continue any occupation one moment longer than 
was precisely agreeable to himself. He was about 
five-and-twenty years of age, tail and strongly built, 
with fair hair, and rather deep-set grey eyes, regular 
| features, of a cast that denoted a very determined 
| disposition, and a look of decided talent; he was the 
only child of Mr. Carlton’s brother, and his father, 
like his uncle, had married a lady of birth and 
| positicn superior to his own, and who, moreover, was 
| possessed of a considerable fortune, so that at this 
| time, when both his parents were dead, Hugh was in 


} 
| 


possession of ample means, and quite independent of 
| his relations. He had, however, made his home al- 
most entirely with his uncle’s family since the death 
of his mother, which had taken place a few years 
previously. Mr. Carlton was much attached to him, 
for he was the son of the only relation he had ever 
known, and Hugh was perfectly free from the 
fashionable vices which too often characterise young 
men of fortune in the present day; he was neither 
dissipated nor extravagant, and cared very little for 
London society in the abstract, though he enjoyed 
the opportunities of hearing good music, and meet- 
ing intellectual people, which the season in town 
afforded him, when he went with the Carltons to 
their house in Belgravia. He had been given the 





best education money could procure, and had bee 
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very willing to profit by it; and after his college life 
was over, as it was not necessary that he should 
adopt any profession, he had devoted himself very 
much to the cultivation of the poetic talent, which 
he decidedly possessed. Happily, he was superior to 
the vanity which is so apt to make a poet of mode- 
rate genius a great weariness to his friends; and in 
ordinary society Hugh could be a very pleasant 
companion if it happened to be agreeable to himself 
that he should appear in that light. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the stalwart young man who was now 
walking home just three hours later than he ought 
to have been was possessed of many good qualities; 
but he had one deeplytrooted fault of character, 
which was certain to mar them all when the time 
came for kim to bear his part in the battle of life, 
on which as yet he had hardly entered. This was 
an indomitable selfishness, which ruled his every 
thought and action, and had caused him, from the 
first moment of consciousness to that in which we 
see him, a man in full maturity, to erect his own will 
as the one god which alone he would worship, for 
good or forevil, This intense and systematic self-love 
had been greatly fostered by the circumstances of 
his life; his father had died when he was an infant, 
and his mother, who was by no means a wise woman, 
left alone in the world with him as her only child 


had simply idolised him, and indulged him in every : 





wish it might please him to express—as if nothing 
could be so impossible as that he should ever be 
thwarted in the smallest degree. Many boys would 
have been more openly ruined by such a system 
than Hugh appeared to be; but it may be doubted 
whether any evil that might have resulted from it in a 
different disposition could be so fatal as the manner 
in which Hugh’s natural selfishness became crystal- 
lised under it to an invulnerable hardness which 
nothing could penetrate. The same deliberate in- 
dulgence of his every whim pursued him in his 
uncle’s house, when he came, by Mr. Carlton’s wish, 
to make his home there after his mother’s death. It 
had become a fixed habit with all his relations, that 
Hugh’s will and pleasure were to be paramount, and 
as they were much attached to him, they found it 
very easy to comply with the rule, the more as the 
style in which they all alike lived was so pleasant 
and luxurious as to give very little occasion for 
Hugh’s fancies to clash with those of other persons. 
As yet the power and the passion which lay hid in 
the depths of this man’s character had never been 
roused by any strong attachment, but when the day 
came, as come it would, that the fiery heart within 
him was awakened in its strength, then would it be 
seen how this root of selfishness could blight the 
whole fair promise of good in his soul. 
(To be continued.) 





FAITH REMOVING MOUNTAINS. 


BY REV. GEO, A, CHADWICK, B.D., PREBENDARY OF ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH, 


Sr, MatrHew xxi. 21. 
NY people who read that faith can 
remove a mountain, regard the 
assertion itself as a mountain 
which their faith can never climb; 
and which by all means, fair or 
foul, must be removed or tun- 
nelled through. They treat every rare and im- 
pressive text as if the first thing to be done 
were to make it flat and commonplace. They 
will not really believe anything which is hard to 
believe, but insist upon “levelling down” Scrip- 
ture until it suits their carnal mind, shirking 
difficulties instead of rising to the height and 
plunging into the depth of things which we never 
could have discovered, unless God Himself had 
judged them worthy to be taught us by His Spirit. 
Not such is the way of faith. When Christ 
promises wonderful things, faith expects a wonder 
—a really superhuman blessing. She holds that 
God’s word never can be explained by merely ex- 
plaining it away. When she reads a large promise 
she does not expect a small gift. She knows well 
that Christ often speaks of spiritual blessings 








under earthly names; so that bread is a type of 
Himself, and water is a type of the Spirit; but 
in these the promised substance is greater than 
the symbol, not less than it; and she will never 
be so blind as to think that Christ meant some- 
thing quite easy and plain when He allowed us 
to bid mountains be removed, and cast into the 
midst of the sea. Here, and everywhere, the first 
plain rule by which we must be guided is this— 
The Lord means to give certainly as great a bless- 
ing, at the very least as large a privilege, as the 
one which His words name. It may indeed be 
something which His words only shadow forth, 
but His meaning must be substantial enough to 
project so great a shadow; and it is neither reason 
nor criticism, but unbelief, which reverses the 
process, taking solid and substantial words, and 
bidding us content ourselves with vague, shadowy, 
ghost-like meanings. Christ never exaggerates. 

I. Let us first examine accurately the promise, 
and ask, What would it imply, how much would it 
carry along with it, supposing for one moment that 
we were to interpret it according to the letter? 

It does not imply that we should work any 
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miracle to confirm and strengthen our trust in 
God. ‘Trust is already strong and sure; nothing 
is promised unless we “have faith, and doubt not.” 
So, also, in the parallel passage, we are to have 
faith as a grain of mustard-seed (xvii. 20), which 
may be small, but is nevertheless a living germ, 
rooted and able to develop into the greatest of 
all herbs by its own laws of natural progressive 
growth. Therefore, there would be no capricious 
experimentalising, no tossing of mountains hither 
and thither, to find out whether we were strong 
enough to do so. The impulse which longs to see, 
to try, to put the promise to the test, is not faith, 
it is unbelief; it would spoil the whole experiment 
which it proposes. 

Nor could any one exert this power in a vain- 
glorious spirit, for vain-glory asserts and boasts 
of itself, while faith always gives up self, crucifies 
self, lays self in the dust, and looks for no honour 
except its Lord’s. Tell a faithful man that he 
may remove the greatest mountain in the world 
to-morrow, and he will not begin to reckon upon 
the sensation he will create, the flaming paragraphs 
in the press, and the bewilderment of men of 
science, but he will set himself to think, How can 
I most perfectly glorify my Lord, to whom this 
new power must, like all my other powers, be con- 
secrated? Therefore, it is quite possible that if 
Christ only meant to give His people this earthly 
and secular control over dead matter, it would not 
have been once used from that hour until now. 

Suppose you had power, by simply laying your 
finger on a map, to sweep a whole city into the 
grave, would you ever exercise that power? As 
long as you were uncertain of the result, until you 
had tried the experiment, there would be an 
oppressive, a cruel temptation to make yourself 
sure of it. But after that? None but a fiend 
would ever use the power being quite certain that 
he had it. And so no Christian would ever use 
any power to upset the world which God arranged, 
when he made the rivers to run among the hills, 
and the mountains to stand fast for ever. 

You object that we do interfere with Nature; we 
do remove whole mountains, with vast labour and 
expense, and fling them for breakwaters into tlie 
sea, and a Christian musé not plead his respect 
for God’s work, when he refuses to do as a believer 
what he is proud of doing as a civil engineer. 
But the answer is easy. God has connected labour 
with the fruits of labour; in the sweat of our brow 
shall we eat bread, and he that will not work, 
neither shall he eat. Therefore, it is not trustful- 
ness, but disloyalty, which uses any power over 
Nature as a substitute for honest toil. 

Christ was led to speak these words by the 
wonder of His followers when He dried up the fig- 


tree; but He who withered it from the very roots | 
up for a sign, would not make it fruitful to satisfy | 








his hunger, any more than at the first he would 
command the stones to be made bread. 

It is written that man shall live by every word, 
every ordinance, every law of God; therefore no 
Christian will tamper with one of these in hope 
of gain. And again it is written, “Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God;” therefore he will 
tamper with none of them for an experiment, or 
in hope to strengthen confidence. And so it is 
abundantly plain that our Lord’s promise must 
have another meaning, for it could not be worked, 
it would be an idle phrase if it were meant to be 
taken literally. 

II. Are we simply to conclude, therefore, that if 
we have faith and doubt not we shall have the 
right to say to all the mountains in the spiritual 
world, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into 
sea—and to have it done for us? And may we 
infer that a single Christian who doubted nothing 
could extirpate Budhism and Mohammedanism 
from Asia, and drunkenness and crime from 
Christian England, and dissension and error from 
the Church of God? Our Lord does not say so. 
He does not commission any one believer to take 
up arms against all the evil that is done under 
the sun; He does not sanction the dreams of any 
spiritual Don Quixote, who thinks that his faith 
may do what Melancthon’s and Luther’s, what 
Paul’s and John’s could not perform. Presump- 
tion is not faith; fanaticism is not zeal. He says 
not every mountain, but “this mountain” which 
opposes you, which rears itself athwart your own 
faith. Twice He repeats the promise, and each 
time He is faithful to this phrase; and when, in 
St. Luke, He speaks of the uprooting of a tree, it 
is again “this sycamine tree.” 

We are now able to discern the true meaning of 
the text. Something will confront us in the world 
of spirits, in the pilgrimage of our soul, as deeply 
rooted as that tenacious tree, as ponderous as this 
everlasting hill—something which we shall not kave 
to seek, being a reality that stares us in the face, 
something which is as unmanageable as any- 
thing in the material world, which to conquer is 
as wondrous, though not as gross, not as carnal a 
miracle. And in that hour, if we have faith vital 
as a seed, faith which does not doubt its God, we 
shall triumphantly bid the obstacle remove, and 
it shall obey us. 

Perhaps the difficulty is external. No doubt the 
time came when the apostles saw a deep meaning 
in this promise, following close behind the wither- 
ing of the fig-tree. That tree was the type of 
the old Jewish Church, full of greenest promise, 
but there was no fruit in it, nothing but leaves; 
therefore the solemn curse of Christ smote it— 
“No fruit grow on thee henceforth for ever.” 
And the truth was hid from the Jews as a nation. 
“Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.” ‘ As your 
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fathers did so do ye.” Such was the dreadful 
experience of the earliest martyr. And Paul said, 
“They please not God, and are contrary to all 
men... . forthe wrath is come upon them to the 
uttermost.” Then, as the first Christians strove in 
vain to reclaim their own nation, as they saw the 
Jewish Church smitten with barrenness, as they 
shrank back from the desperate attempt to remove 
the mountain of the Lord’s house from His an- 
cient people, and to place it among the wild and 
angry and uncertain Gentile nations, stormful and 
barren as the sea-waves, surely they remembered 
how their Master, standing full in view of the 
stately mountain which was crowned with turrets 
of marble and with roofs of gold, had pointed 
solemnly to all that doomed magnificence, and had 
said, “If ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou 
removed, and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be 
done.” They said it, and it was done. The moun- 
tain of the Lord is no longer there. But, against 
all human hope, it is firmly fixed where the abyss 
then rolled, by the unswerving all-victorious faith 
of the men to whom these words were spoken. 
And so of all other external hindrances to God’s 
work. Whatever of that work is really ours to do, 
whatever confronts us, we only need real faith— 
faith which will not be discouraged by delay, but 
will “ask in prayer” (ver. 22)—if our first direct 
command (ver. 21) is not obeyed, and we shall 
receive. What God bids you do, that you can 
surely do; where God sends you, thither you can 
go; the word which God teaches you it is never 
impossible to speak. Before the people of the 
Lord the Red Sea parted, and the desert rock 
poured out waters, and the Jordan ceased to roll, 
and the walls of Jericho fell down. Before the 
march of Christ every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low. Who art thou, O great mountain? 
Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain! 
There are some in every Christian congrega- 
tion whose way seems shut up, who feel as if they 
were trapped, snared, overtaken between the 
mountains and the sea. Yet it only needs prayer 
and faith to see every hindrance overcome, and 
to find, instead of the toppling crags which hem 
you round, that you are brought out into a large 
If we were only strong in the Lord, no! 





room. 


circumstances, no discouragements, no trials or 
sacrifices, would be able to make us weak. 

But there are worse things than hindrances 
from without. The opposition of flesh and blood, 
the old familiar sin that has grown into a habit 
and like a cancer preys upon and tortures you, and 
is yourself, and cannot any more be torn away, 
the evil temper that lashes you, as the winds lash 
the woods until they roar and clash and bend 
before it—who shall conquer these ? 

**We mourn for those who sin, 
Bound in the tempter’s snare ; 
Whom siren pleasure beckons in 
To prisons of despair.” 

Bid philosophy rescue men from their vices, set 
science to reform a passion, tell art and poetry to 
charm away an appetite. You might as well— 
when the sails are torn and the helm is gone, and 
the ship is drifting on the rocks—preach mercy 
to the waves, and soothe the winds with music. 
But the faith of Jesus has been the machinery 
which propelled millions, against wind and wave, 
three thousand miles, into their haven. 

Men who were the sport and the captives of sin, 
“serving divers lusts and pleasures,” have found 
faith, and the prayer which nourishes faith, to be 
mastery, and victory, and emancipation. It has 
made the roughest road smooth, it has laid the 
most frowning mountain low. 

“So then,” says the objector, “ you have begun 
by refusing to make little of a promised miracle, 
and you have ended by melting it down into an 
offer of rescue for the soul.’’ But is that a little 
thing? Try to overcome a lust, do battle bravely 
with an evil habit, and you shall know better. 
The wealth, and ingenuity, and resources which 
would surmount the most obstinate resistance of 
the world of matter would all be wasted in vain 
in the attempt to bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean, to cleanse the skin of the Ethiopian, and to 
rid the leopard of his spots. Not without a deep 
meaning are we told, that creation needed but a 
word, and that the mountains skip like rams at 
the mere presence of the Lord; but to purify a 
soul required the incarnation of our Redeeemer, 
and His precious death and passion, and the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. 








WHERE 


T was a bright sunshiny day in spring, 
though the wind blew cold, and the dust | 
drifted in choking clouds, as John Field | 
drove his cart, laden with fresh green | 

vegetables, along the highway towards the | 

market-town. 
At the corner, where three eross-roads met, stood | 








THE VIOLETS 


GROW. 

the school-house, with its empty garden in front, 
worn hard by the feet of many boys and girls at 
play. And now, as the door was thrown open, a 
noisy set of children rushed out, tired of restraint, 
and longing for a merry race home through the wind 


and sunshine, 
When the little shouting and laughing crowd had 
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dispersed, John Field’s attention was attracted by a 
small delicate-looking boy, who walked slowly along 
the path, with eyes fixed wistfully on the cart and its 
tempting green load. 

“ What’s the matter,my boy?” he asked. “ Why 
don’t you run on with your companions? Are you 
tired ?” 

“No, sir; but I don’t care to run.” 

“TI think I ean guess what you are at; you’d like 
a lift into town in my cart. Is that it?” 

“No, sir,” answered the child, and his pale face 
flushed as he ventured a little nearer; “but I think 
you must be from the country, your vegetables look 
so fresh.” 

“Well, you're right there, for so I am—what 
then?” 

“Would you be so very kind as to tell me where 
the violets grow ? ” 

“Violets! why, you'll get them on every bank 
along the roadside.” 

“No, sir; I was told that before, but I never 
found any.” 

“ Well, may-be the dust chokes them about town ; 
if you went far enough out you'd get plenty.”’ 

“Would they have a scent? for I was given 
some once, and they were a great disappointment 
to Nanny.” 

“Come, get up beside me, and let me know your 
name, who Nanny is, and what you want with 
violets.” 

“T’m Frank,” he replied, climbing to the offered 
seat, “ Nanny’s not my sister, but she’s as good, 
for her mother took care of me since I was a baby.” 

** Now, about the violets ? ’’ 

“Nanny’s ill this long time, and she loves the 
sight of a flower. One day I found a bunch in the 
street, that a lady dropped getting into a carriage, 
and brought them to her. She said the smell made 
her feel better, and kept them beside her till they 
died. Mother told us they were sweet violets, and I 
want to get a few more.” 

“For that matter there are plenty of them in my 
garden.” 

“ Oh, sir, might I have a few if I went there?” 

Too far, my boy; but I'll tell my little daughter 
at home, and who knows but she’d send you a bunch 
this day week, if you watch for me about this hour, 
when I’m coming in to market.’’ 

“That I will, sir! thank you!” 

“And now, Frank, you’d better jump down and 
run home, for this is my way.” 

Having disposed of his load, John Field returned, 
late in the evening, to his cottage, and, seated by 
the fireside, with his little girl beside him, told the 
story of Frank, and his eager questions about the 
violets. 

“Do you think, Hetty,” he added, “that any of 
yours are in blow yet?” 

“Oh yes, father, and there will be a great many 





more by next week. I’ll gather a fine bunch for poor 
sick Nanny, and you can give them to Frank.” 

“Yes, I was sure you’d send some, and told him 
to meet me at the school-house this day week.” 

When Hetty examined her violet bank next morn- 
ing she found many buds likely to be just in time 
for father to take to town, and determined on getting 
up early to gather them, that they might be quite 
fresh for the sick little girl, However, there was a 
week to wait, and when the day came, and father was 
starting in his cart, neither Hetty nor the violets 
were anywhere to be seen. Her mother said the 
ehild was still asleep, having tired herself playing 
with some young companions the evening before, 
and was sure she had quite forgotten the violets. 

“Well, there’s no help for it now,” replied John; 
“Td run and pick a few myself but that I’m late 
already.” 

He felt sorry, however, that Hetty had been so 
thoughtless, especially when the school-house ap- 
peared in sight, with Frank standing at the gate 
anxiously expecting the violets, and he had to say 
that his little girl had forgotten to gather them, 
but he hoped to bring a good bunch next week. 

A shade of deep disappointment passed over 
Frank’s face. 

“ Oh, sir, she’s very ill to-day, and I thought the 
flowers might do her good. She’s been thinking of 
them all the week, and bid me hurry home, for she 
was watching.’ And the boy sauntered slowly 
along after the cart, while John Field called out as 
he drove on, *‘ Don’t forget to be here this day week, 
for I'll see myself to the flowers being gathered 
for the sick girl,” 

“ Mother,” said Nanny, languidly raising her head 
from the pillow, “is it time for Frank to be home 
from school, you know he gets out early to-day?” 

“Yes, dear; he will be here soon.” 

“T dare say he had to wait for the kind man who 
promised me the violets. Mother, would you put 
some water in a cup, and leave it ready for them on 
the table beside me? I wonder are they white or 
blue, and whether they’re as sweet as those I had 
before. I’m sure violets grow in heaven, and God 
lets a few seeds drop down here now and then, just 
to show us how beautiful everything is there. But, 
is that Frank’s step? How slowly he comes! Well, 
have you got them?” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears as he saw the 
eager expectant look on Nanny’s face, and the thin 
hand stretched out to receive the hoped-for flowers. 

“T haven’t any, Nan, dear; the little girl forgot 
to gather them this morning; but the kind man 
says he’ll be sure to bring some next week.” 

The bright look faded from the sick child’s coun- 
tenance, as she lay back wearily on her pillow. 

“T longed for a sight of the fresh pretty flowers, 
and a smell of their sweet scent.” 

“ You’ll have them this day week, Nan.” 
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“ Ah, that’s a long time off. Mother, I’m tired 
now; I'd like to go to sleep.” 

The week passed away quickly enough, however, to 
Hetty; and, getting up at daylight, she ran to the 
garden to gather violets for poor Nanny. 

“I’m so sorry, father,” she said, “that I forgot 
last time, but after all there were not near so many 
in blow then, she’ll gain by the delay, for see what a 
fine bunch I have now!” 

“Get ready quickly, child, and you shall take the 
flowers to Nanny yourself !” 

Hetty ran off in great delight, for it was a rare 
treat to go to town in the cart with father, and was 
soon seated by his side, with a large bunch of both 
blue and white violets carefully packed in damp 
moss to preserve their freshness and beauty. 

Hetty chatted merrily all the way, until Frank was 
seen at his accustomed post. 

“Well, my boy, we haven’t forgotten you this 
time!’’ shouted John Field. “Come, jump in, and 
show us the way to your house. My little girl would 
like to see Nanny, and bring her the flowers.” 

At the same time Hetty opened her basket, and 
gave Frank a peep at the fragrant contents. 

“She’ll be in rare delight!” he exclaimed ; “ these 
are worth waiting for!” 

The way seemed long, until the cart stopped before 
a small house in a narrow street, and, pushing open 
the door, Frank motioned Hetty to follow him in. 

‘here was a strange stillness over everything, 
which made him pause just as he was rushing into 
Nanny’s room. 

‘Perhaps she’s asleep,” he whispered; “I know 
she had a bad night. We'd better come in here 
tirst,” and, opening the door of the sitting-room, he 
found the younger children huddled together in a 
“xvoup before the fire. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Frank. “ Why are 
you all so quiet and silent? Where’s mother?” 

“We must not make a noise, for I think Nan’s 
isleep,” replied the eldest, ‘and mother’s with her.” 

Frank turned away, and softly entered the next 
room, followed by Hetty, on tiptoe, who had taken 
tle violets from her basket, and held them ready in 
ter hand to present to the sick girl. 

There lay Nanny’s form on the bed; but oh so 
vhite and still! 

‘* Mother,” whispered Frank, as he crossed the 
oor to where a woman sat weeping by the bed-side, 
*what’s wrong with Nan; I thought she’d have 
been watching for the flowers.” 

‘* Here are the violets now,” said Hetty, advancing 
quietly. “ Shall I lay them down beside her till she 
wakes ?”? 

“Too late, too late!” sobbed the mother; “she 
has been wishing for them all the week. The last 
words she said were, ‘I’ll not see any more violets 
herve, mother; but tell Frank not to be sorry when 
he brings them, for I’ll have plenty where I’m going 





—no pain, no sickness, no disappointment, all things 
beautiful there, for— 


*** Jesus loves me, He will stay 
Close beside me all the way ; 
If Ilove Him, when I die 
He will take me home on high.’”’ 


Hetty and Frank could only scatter the sweet 
fresh flowers over the sleeping child, for it did indeed 
seem to them but a calm happy slumber, from which 
she might awake with a smile to tell of how she was 
now enjoying “ brighter things than these.” 

When Hetty joined her father outside, and told 
the sad news, “ Ah, my girl!” he said, “we should 
never be careless about doing a kindness when we 
can, the opportunity may not come again.” 

Poor Frank mourned long and deeply for his young 
companion; and John Field, who took a great interest 
in the delicate boy, brought him to his house, for a 
change. There, in the bracing country air, health 
and spirits both gradually returned; and at length 
Nanny’s mother was induced to consent to his re- 
maining with the gardener, to assist in his work, 
and learn the business. 

Frank is now a man, and has many precious plants 
and flowers under his charge; but amongst them all 
his tenderest care is ever bestowed on the bank 
“ where the violets grow.” 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

190. Who was it said to St. Paul, “ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian?” 

191. What noted minister of a king hanged him- 
self because his counsel was not followed? 

192. Quote a passage which shows the wisdom of 
the advice given by this counsellor. 

193. What miracles does our blessed Lord mention 
as having been performed by the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha ? 

194, Mention an occasion when an army was taken 
prisoner by one man. 

195. To what city in Judea did Jesus retire, 
because the Jews had taken counsel to kill him ? 

196. Where do we find mention made of fish and 
ware being sold on the Sabbath-day in Jerusalem ? 

197. Quote a passage which shows that the Greeks 
had their meat-markets of old, as we have now. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 496. 

183. ‘‘I see men as trees walking,” clearly proving 
that he knew what trees were, which he could not 
have done had he never seen (Mark viii. 24). 

184, He refused to give them straw to make the 
bricks, thus compelling them to go into the fields 
and gather the stubble from the ground, which made 
their work much more difficult (Exod. v. 10—12). 

185. Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum (Matt. 
xi, 20—24). 

186. By the advice of Jethro, his father-in-law 
(Exod, xviii. 13—27). 
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(Drawn by F. DickskE.) 


UNDER THE C 


HE is not dead, my darling one ? 


AN 


No, no, it cannot be! 


Say that you spoke in jesting fun, 
And, though the thing was cruelly done, | 


558 


I will forgive it thee. 


LOUD. 


“Speak! speak! He turns away his head, 
As though to hide his pain ; 

Remorselessly, with accent dread, 

The fearful thought, ‘ my love is dead !’ 
Beats in upon my brain. 
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“It cannot be! A year ago 

We twain stood hand in hand, 
And o’er her dimpled cheek’s rich glow 
Passed golden blushes to and fro, 

As sunset o’er the land. 


“ Her head was pillowed on my breast 
With loving trustful grace, 

And the amber of the sunlit West 

Shone through the casement, and caressed 
The glory of her face. 


“« My fingers sadly wandered through 
Each golden-rippled tress ; 

Her loving eyes, be-gemmed with dew, 

Gazed into mine, as though she knew 
Of coming bitterness, 


“T seem to see my darling now, 
As in the past that’s sped; 
My hand is resting on her brow — 
The vision’s gone! nought’s left me now 


But one thought—she is dead!” 
* * * * 





A human form in anguish lies 
Beside a new-turned mound ; 

No tears are in his weary eyes, 

For stony grief keeps tears and sighs 
In icy fetters bound. 


Unheeding and unheeded there, 
He lies till close of day, 
When the soft breeze in accent rare 
Wafts to his ear a whispered prayer, 
Then passes on its way. 


Beside a neighbouring grave there kneels 

A little sobbing maid ; 
“‘Thy Will be done!” the sweet voice steals 
To that low prostrate form, and heals, 

And lightens all the shade. 


“O Lord!” he falters, “give to me 
Faith as this little one, 
That I too may Thy wisdom see, 
And pray in all sincerity, 
‘Father, Thy Will be done!’” 
G. W. 
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BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—RUMOURS. 
SX SSS HEN you had heard it, sir?” 
BX “ Heard it, yes!” 
“ But you didn’t believe it, sir ?”’ 
“No!” 
“And wasn’t it a cruel wicked thing 
to say? Ought such people to go unpunished ?” 

““ Well, it would be rather hard lines on them to 
punish them ; people’s tongues are free,” 

Benson looked at Dr. Majendie as if he had spoken 
treason; and Gwendoline Majendie exclaimed, “ Oh, 
papa!” 

“Oh, papa! What do you mean?” said the Doctor. 
He and Benson and Gwendoline were alone in his 
study. 

“T wonder you can speak in that cold manner 
about it!” she said, indignantly. ‘I think it is the 
most shameful thing I ever heard of, and it is just a 
thing which I should have thought would have made 
you specially angry.” 

“T have learnt not to be specially angry about 
those things which we cannot help, and not to let 
those things over which we have no control aggra- 
vate me,” replied the Doctor. ‘One requires one’s 
strength for other matters.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t believe it, sir,’ remarked 








Benson. 

“No, it is the last thing I should think of be- 
lieving,” he replied ; “but for all that I do not in | 
the least wonder at some people believing it. Every 


. one does not know him as we know him, and the 


world is not too inclined to be charitable; it is blind 
to our good deeds, and only too ready to reveal the 
rents in our mantles. When a story, easy of 
credence, is told us relating to one we know little 
about, we naturally believe it; and so it has been 
in this case. What do strangers know of the 
affection these boys had for one another? What do 
half the people in the town know of it? They 
only saw them when about in public, and neither of 
them were in the slightest degree demonstrative. 
Both had the thorough Englishman’s off-hand way 
of treating those dearest to them in public.” 

“Well, at all events,” said Gwendoline, confidently, 
“it will not really signify in the long run; these 
malicious reports can seldom do any real harm, 
and this, like the rest of them, will die a natural 
death.” 

“T am not so sure of that,’ said the Doctor; 
“this report may do considerable harm, and prove 
a source of trouble untold.” 

“But supposing all the world believed it,” re- 
joined Gwendoline — “supposing all his friends 
turned against Cyril, and believed the very worst of 
him, it could only be for the time being, for when 
Claude gets well he will be able to say that it was 
not Cyril who attacked him.” 

“Claude’s recovery is very far away, and very 
uncertain.” 

“Uncertain! Is it really uncertain, papa? Do 
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you think he will die?”—and Gwendoline, in her 
shocked anxiety, whispered the last word. 

“T can only hope and trust; he has youth and a 
healthy untried constitution to battle on his side. 
But he is certainly now in extremity. His injuries are 
very serious, and fever having supervened since this 
relapse, I can but feel his life hangs by a thread. 
God only knows which way it may go with him. If, 
therefore, things turn out for the worst, and he is 
never able to give his testimony as to the manner in 
which the evil befell him, or whose hand dealt the 
blow, who is to do so? and therefore it is I say these 
reports may prove a source of trouble untold.” 

Gwendoline knew from the tones of her father’s 
voice how seriously he felt each word that he said, 
and a vision of great calamity, of unknown troubles 
and attendant griefs, arose like pale spectres before 
her. It seemed to her to be too terrible to be true. 
Her father’s words were as some horrible nightmare, 
from which she must soon wake, rather than an 
existing dread and fear which had befallen their 
quiet happy circle. 

Benson was much moved; but finding the Doctor 
eager to return to the patient up-stairs, and dis- 
inclined for more talk on the subject, he took his 
leave. On quitting the Hall that morning, which 
was the one following his visit from Mr. Hart, he 
had been very desirous of some conversation with 
the Doctor. Now, however, that he had had it, his 
one desire was to get back to sympathising Mrs. 
Clark, and tell her all he had heard at Birdshill. 

Gwendoline’s last words to her father before he 
left the room were that they must try all in their 
power to shield Cyril from hearing the cruel report. 

At this moment a servant came and announced 
that luncheon was ready, that neither the Doctor nor 
Mr. Cyril Egerton were coming in to it, but that 
Mrs. Majendie had some visitors. 

Crossing the hall, she met Cyril, who was just 
about to ascend the stairs again, but his step was 
slow, and when he saw her he paused, and said, 
“T am going up again; he is worse; have you 
heard ? ” 

“Papa has just been talking to me about him,” 
she said, endeavouring to bring a cheerful tone into 
her voice, which she was far from really feeling, 
“and, of course, while this fever and unconscious- 
ness continue there can be no change, but he says 
he has so much on his side with youth and strength.” 

Cyril paused, and was evidently ruminating on 
something in his own mind. He then said, suddenly, 
“Gwendoline, what is the matter with old Mrs. 
Honeycomb; is anything troubling her, or have I 
personally offended her ? ” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“Why, a short time ago I was crossing the hall, 
and I met her, and she gave me a freezing sort of 
bow, and went on into the drawing-room. She is 
generally so gushing. What can it mean?” 





Gwendoline, with a sudden throb at heart, felt 
herself unable to answer. 

“Tt is a most extraordinary thing,” he then con- 
tinued; “now I come to think of it, Mrs. Morley 
treated me in exactly the same manner when I passed 
by her carriage on the hill yesterday. She gave me 
a distant bow, and looked away. I was tremendously 
taken by surprise when I noticed it, though, indeed, 
her behaviour was so marked, I could not help doing 
so, Even old Morley himself was. rather cool 
the other day when I saw him. What can it all 
mean ? ” 

Gwendoline found the difficulty of answering him 
was each moment increasing, and he continued, 
“It is rather strange and ill-timed to choose this 
season of all others to quarrel with me; one would 
think that while suffering from such trouble as I 
am people would have been a little kind and con- 
siderate, and have rather shown some sympathy 
with one than treated one to rude coldness.” 

What could she say? She felt that the wedge had 
been driven in, that each coming blow would now 
render its bitter purpose surer, 

“Why do you not speak?” he said. “If there be 
anything wrong why do you not speak, and tell me 
about it? it is unkind to keep anything from me. 
However, I do not intend to be treated in this way 
without finding out the cause for it.” 

Gwendoline felt that she was turning pale, and 
that it was a dire necessity she should make some 
kind of answer, and in a meaningless way she said, 
“You must have imagined it, Cyril. Mrs. Honey- 
comb was always fond of you, and Mrs. Morley is 
rather shortsighted.” 

“ One does not make mistakes of that kind,” was 
the answer, “and I am not likely to fancy people 
were treating me in a cavalier fashion.” 

“ You cannot really have done anything to offend 
them,’ she said, nervously, “so you need not worry 
about it, it will all be explained soon, I dare say,” 

Cyril was not in the least conciliated, and without 
another word he turned, and continued his way up- 
stairs to the sick room. 

“Stay, Cyril, have some lunch,” she called after 
him. 

“ What! and join those two wretched old women 
in the dining-room ? endure their presence after the 
way in which they have treated me? No, thank you”— 
and he went on. 

“But you will take it if I send you some up- 
stairs?” 

“No, thank you!” —and he turned round the next 
flight, and disappeared. 

“But he must!” said Gwendoline to herself, 
adding, “I will get some and send it up to him, and 
he will be all the better for it. Oh Basil, Basil, if 
ever you were wanted it is now! If you had only 
been with us as usual your helpful brain and your 
knowledge of law would have saved us a world of 
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anxiety, and might have spared poor Cyril all these 
wretched little indignities.” 

Filled with these thoughts, she rushed hastily into 
the dining-room, intent only on getting luncheon to 
send up to Cyril, and forgetting for the moment the 
presence of visitors. 

Mrs. Majendie, calm and unrufiied as ever, sat, 
splendidly dressed, at the top of the table, dispensing 
hospitality to two lady visitors. Care and trouble of 
every kind passed over her and left her blooming and 
unscathed. During Claude Egerton’s illness, when 
Dr. Majendie and Gwendoline, and all the servants, 
had been overworked and anxious, but all doing 
their best, unsparing of themselves, by reason of the 
affection and respect one and all shared for the 
sufferer, Mrs, Majendie had risen and retired at her 
ordinary hours, had gone out to dinner, or to any 
other invitation which had come for the family, 
“doing duty,” as she expressed it, for the others. So 
long as her meals at home were well cooked and 
served at their appointed hours, it was a matter of 
indifference to her what the servants or her family 
did at other times. If her husband and daughter 
preferred to absent themselves, and serve in the sick- 
room, she was unconcerned at these or any other 


-eccentricities they might choose to practise. 


Gwendoline stopped short in her somewhat abrupt 
entry, on perceiving Mrs. Honeycomb and Mrs. 
Morley sitting cosily one on each side of her mother. 
Feeling indignant with both these ladies, her greet- 


ing to them was somewhat a constrained one. She 


then busied herself with collecting Cyril’s lunch, and 
sending it up to him. 

Mrs. Majendie was inclined to think that he was 
giving trouble, and that he might just as well have 
come himself, and eaten it there. 

Mrs. Honeycomb, on the contrary, thought it the 
wisest thing he could have done; and Mrs. Morley 
chimed in her opinion that, as far as she was con- 
cerned, she was glad to be spared meeting him, that 
-she must say she was not much inclined just then 
for his presence, and that he probably was aware of 
this, The servant had left the room, carrying Cyril’s 
4Zuncheon, before all this was said. 

Gwendoline demanded “Why?” in a tone that 
ttook them all by surprise. She was still standing 
before her own place at the table, but with her eyes 
fixed on Mrs. Morley in a way that made that lady 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

«Sit down, Gwendoline, and eat your lunch, it is 
not necessary just now to enter into explanations.” 

Gwendoline sat down, but her eyes did not leave 
Mrs. Morley’s face, and she said, “‘ Why would it be 
unpleasant to you to meet poor Cyril? Do ydu not 
think that in all his trouble he wants a little help 
and comfort from his friends. It is a time when one 
naturally expects one’s friends to gather about them 
rather than stand aloof.” 

“In ordinary circumstances one would have been 





only too glad to do that,” said Mrs. Morley; “ but 
there are circumstances connected with this affair 
that make it distasteful to us to ‘ gather round’ Mr, 
Cyril Egerton. With his poor brother I have every 
sympathy, and would do what I could for him,” 

“* What are those circumstances ?” 

“If you are not aware of them it is not my place 
to inform you of them, for the subject is very dis. 
tasteful to me,” said Mrs. Morley. 

« And to me too,” chimed in Mrs. Honeycomb. 

Gwendoline felt that her food was choking her, 
and she checked a bitter retort.- Her mother, however, 
remarked, ‘ Really, Gwendoline, you always seem to 
think nothing can go on without your assistance; I 
think you have taken already quite a sufficiently 
prominent part in this affair without wanting to 
know what every one thinks about it.” 

Although Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Honeycomb had 
expressed a disinclination to talk over the affair, 
they were both longing for luncheon to be over, and 
the servant and Gwendoline out of the room, so that 
they might enjoy a thorough confabulation on the 
matter. Gwendoline knew this perfectly well, and 
also that she was quite unable to prevent it, so she 
hurried over her lunch, and out of the room, feeling 
a bitter scornful anger against those she there left 
behind. 

Mrs. Majendie had fully made up her mind to tell 
both these ladies all that she knew of the matter, 
only there was sufficient of the cat in her composition 
to enable her thoroughly to enjoy playing with them, 
teasing, and worrying them, as she was doing. So, 
on the departure of Gwendoline from the room, she 
rose, and taking a bunch of keys from a purple velvet 
bag which hung at her side, she approached her 
davenport, and opened the front of it, and, placing 
her hand on a small spring, a large secret drawer 
appeared in view. As far as one might judge, there 
were many things in this drawer, and whilst she bent 
over it, the excitement of the other two ladies knew 
no bounds. A secret for which ten pounds had been 
paid was not one that was revealed to them every 
day. 

After due pause, Mrs. Majendie said, “‘ I need not 
say anything ; I am sure it will be sufficient when I 
tell you that an honest working man found this, 
exactly at the spot where the scramble and attack 
took place, not where Claude was found.” 

She was bearing some small article rolled in tissue 
paper. 

Both ladies rose to meet her, and to inspect the 
contents of the packet. 

“Bless me! why, it is one of the set of antique 
Roman cameos which my husband gave young Cyril 
Egerton on his twenty-first birthday!” cried Mrs. 
Honeycomb, in the same instant that her eyes fell on 
them. 

One expressive look then passed amongst them, 
and with the cameo stud in its thick gold setting in 
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the midst of them, they again resumed their seats 
by the fire. 

It is impossible to follow the long consultation 
which ensued, whilst two carriages and two pairs of 
high-couraged horses were kept waiting outside in 
the cold, pawing up Dr. Majendie’s well-kept drive 


in their indignation at the unusual and uncere- | 
; Gwendoline heard his greeting to the two visitors 


monious treatment which they were receiving. Both 
coachmen had long since exchanged opinions as to 
what ‘‘ master” would say when they got home again. 

But neither mistress had this day any thought for 
her horses. Each sat by Mrs. Majendie’s fireside as if 
chained to the spot, unable to leave it or the consul- 
tation, so fraught with interest, which was going on 
before it. 

Gwendoline saw the waiting carriages from the 
windows, and pretty well guessed the cause of the 
delay, and her anger and bitterness but increased. 

Dr. Majendie was called to attend a case of urgent 
necessity, and telling Gwendoline to give a look-in 
at the sick-room, and to look after the nurse and 
Cyril, he said he must be off at once. 

“What are those carriages waiting for?” he 
inquired; “ were they not here ages ago?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Gwendoline, shortly. 

“ What nonsense can those women be talking of 
new?” he continued. 

“ They are talking about those two,” she answered, 
pointing up-stairs. 

“What is the use of their talking? Much good 
they will do!” 





“Much harm, rather,” she said. 

“Go in, then; they would leave off if you went in 
and stopped them, perhaps.” 

“T cannot, papa!” 

“Rubbish! they want scattering.” And mumbling 
to himself, the Doctor crossed the hall, and entered 
the now dusky dining-room, and in a few moments 


there. 

But he did not, according to custom, retreat, he 
remained standing and talking, and finally took a 
seat amongst them. Seeing that he was going to 
remain, Mrs. Honeycomb bethought herself of her 
horses, and Mrs. Morley of the lateness of the hour, 
and both rose simultaneously, and left the room, 
with many promises to one another of meeting 
again very soon. 

And Gwendoline smiled to herself as she watched 
her father handing the two ladies into their carriages 
with elaborate politeness. 

Down-stairs her mother was also sitting with a 
smile on her face. Her importance had been much 
gratified that afternoon; she was fully persuaded that 
she had shown ready tact when it had been needed, 
and had at all times acted for the best. And now 
that her visitors had left her, and she was alone m 
the rapidly-darkening room, she sat motionless before 
the glowing fire, which lighted up a smile on her face, 
and fell on a large soft white hand which was clasped 
over a little packet wrapped in tissue paper. 

(To be continued.) 





THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’s, SOUTHWARK. 
VII.—RESURRECTION LOVE. 


“ But God, who is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He loved us . . . 


hath quickened us together with Christ, and 


hath raised us up together.” —Epu. ii. 4—6. 


N bringing this series of papers to an 
end, we close with a final and conclu- 
sive act of the love of Christ toward 
man, in making him alive from the 
dead, “ quickening us together with 

Christ.” The love of Jesus stops not half-way, but 

pursues us to the very end, conducting us through 

the grave and gate of death “to a joyful resurrec- 
tion.” Yea before this, the resurrection love has 
had its perfect work in the already spiritually- 
accomplished fact of the new birth and new life— 

“Even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 

us.” This is a great spiritual truth; it is a deep 

mystery of the kingdom; it must be spiritually 
discerned if understood at all. Let us try, by the 

Spirit’s help, to understand it and explain it. 
There is the fact of Christ’s death, and His 

resurrection. There is attached to each of these 

& moral and spiritual value, applicable to our- 








selves, just as we spiritually follow Him in like 
experiences—“ Now, if we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live with Him” (Rom. 
vi. 8). Good Friday is the essential prelude to 
Easter Day, just as Easter is the essential sequel 
to the cross. The one cannot be fully appre- 
ciated without the other. Now, both the death 
and resurrection of our Lord, and, indeed, His 
ascension too, have their moral and spiritual 
counterparts in our own selves, and in the spiritual 
history of every renewed soul. For example, there 
is the body of Christ that died and rose again 
and ascended into glory. This was His natural 
body. There is, besides, His mystical or spiritual 
body, the Church. Now, just as His natural body 
had its several members—hands and feet, &c.—so 
His mystical body, the Church, has its members 
also, that is, ourselves. Thus the apostle writes— 
“Know ye not that your bodies are the members 
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of Christ ?” (1 Cor. vi. 15). And so jealously does | used and employed in His service, as our hands 
Christ regard these members as His own, that to and feet are employed in our own interests! And 


lose one of them would cause as much (or more) what sympathy of suffering 


, and what sharing 


distress to Christ as the loss of an arm or a hard of glory, taking our sorrows in His suffering 


would cause to us; and more particularly, seeing | body, 


that such loss involves not merely a bereavement, 
but (what is worse) a transfer to another alle- 
giance, as in the case of a deserter—“ Shall I 
then take the members of Christ, 
them the members of an harlot? God forbid!” 
And again, this is expressed in another form— 
“ Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular” (1 Cor. xii. 27); and again, “ For we 
are members of His body, of His flesh, and of 
His bones *’ (Eph. v. 30). And this connection is 


associated with all that sympathy, as between | 


the members and the head—‘ And whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it” 
(1 Cor. xii. 26); and there is true oneness of Spirit 
in this membership—* But he that is joined unto 
the Lord in one Spirit” (1 Cor. vi. 17). These are 
all so many expressions of the same great truth, 
that Christ has His mystical body, the Church; 
and that living souls are the lively members of 
that body. 

Accordingly, whatever are the experiences of 
the head, such are also of the members. If the 
head dies, so do the members die; if the head is 
raised up, the members are raised up with it; if 
the head be exalted and lifted up, the members 
share the glory—“ That where I am, there ye 
may be also.” Thus, answering to Christ’s actual 
death and resurrection, is our spiritual death and 
resurrection; accordingly, in the Easter Morning 
service we read—* For in that He died, He died 
unto sin once: but in that He liveth, He liveth 
unto God” (Rom. vi. 10). This is what He 
did. Now, what corresponding act is required of 
us His members? Read the following verse— 
“Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” That is to say, as He died for 
sin, we must die to sin; and as He was raised from 
the dead, in body and members, all “ quickened 
together,” so we are to be raised up with Him, as 
the living members of His spiritual body. Such, 
then, is the meaning of our text— But God, who 
is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ.” What exceed- 
ing great love—to care for the dead branches, 
and to graft them into the living root; to infuse 
the life-blood of the living into the dead members, 
and make them to live in Him! And this “even 
when we were dead in sins!” What a thought is 
this for the dead members—that being dead in sin 
and corruption, He should take them into His 
own body, and make them His own members, 
parts of Himself, of His own living self, to be 


and making us partakers of the joys of our 


| glorified head! 


and make | 





And all this is of love—the love of Christ. “But 
God, for His great love, wherewith He loved us.” 
Thus, in His death, we die, ‘dead indeed unto sin;” 
in His resurrection, we are raised up, ‘ quickened 
together with Christ;” and, in His ascension, we 
are exalted, as we are taught to say in the Collect 
for Ascension Day—“ That, like as we do believe 
thy only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
have ascended into the heavens; so we may also in 
heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him con- 
tinually dwell.” Thus the spiritual resurrection 
is ever going on—dead souls raised up toa new 
life, with a new birth (John iii. 3), to new joys, 
new hopes, new feelings, new desires, new aspira- 
tions after God and heaven—“ If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God” 
(Col. iii. 1). And so real is this new life, that 
everything belonging to it partakes of its new 
nature. Thus the apostle continues, “Set your 
affection on things above, and not on things on the 
earth ’—and why this? Are we not on the earth, 
and engaged in earthly things? The reason is 
given in the verse immediately following—* For ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 
This is what is meant by being “in Christ.” The 
members in the body are partakers of the one life, 
the life that is “ hid” in that body; and thus that 
“life,” and the members that live thereby, have 
one common interest and one common sympathy. 
If it be only the joint of the little finger, it is part 
of the body, and its life is “hid ” within the body, 
and it is accordingly a partaker of the joy or 
sorrow, pleasure or pain, that befalls the body of 
which it is a member. 

And, then, the last privilege of all is the lasting 
inheritance, as in the context of our text—“ And 
made us to sit together [i.e., together with Him] 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” And this is 
possible even now, and here. We are heirs even 
now of life and glory—‘“ Ye are come unto Mount 
Sion” (Heb. xii. 22). The “heavenly places” are 
even now upon earth; or, rather, we in heart 
and mind are exalted thither. The prayer, to 
such, is answered, and God’s wil! “is done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” The heaveuly birth 
(John iii. 12), the heavenly food (John vi. 41), the 
heavenly drink (John iv. 14), the heavenly citizen- 
ship (Phil. iii. 20), are all tending toward the 
“heavenly places.” So that, just as we say of an 
old man that he has “one foot in the grave,” so 
we can say of the child of God that he has “one 
foot already on the throne of glory.” 
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BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” ETC. 









<N 
g RY CHAPTER XV. 

x UGH CARLTON walked steadily 
beg, onward through the cool 
~~ evening air, towards his 
home; and when the recol- 


there was a dinner-party at the 
Hall, where he had been expected 
to appear, it gained no other con- 


that he had much the best of it in being 
where he was, rather than in the position 
\¥ of his uncle’s guests—and so he certainly had, 
so far as mere physical enjoyment was con- 
cerned. The meretricious splendours of the 
vast dining-hall would only have seemed utterly dis- 
tasteful in comparison with the exquisite beauty and 
the purity of the scene that was around him; for a 
beautiful sunset glow still lingered on the horizon 
on one side, while the soft glory of the full moon 
was seen to rise over the mountains on the other; 
and soon it mounted up higher and higher into the 
clear blue vault, till it flooded all the earth and 
sky with silvery radiance, and touched the woods 
round Carlton Hall with a mystic loveliness, which 
made the whole fair picture more like the ideal of 
a heavenly paradise than the reality of an earthly 
landscape. Hugh’s poetic nature could thoroughly 
appreciate such a sight, and he enjoyed it in a very 
placid and self-satisfied manner till he reached Carl- 
ton Hall. The private path by which he had entered 
the grounds led him to a terrace which skirted one 
side of the house, and passed immediately under the 
drawing-room windows. They were cut down to the 
ground, like glass doors, and were now standing 
open; and as Hugh came close to them he heard the 
sweet tones of a woman’s voice, singing softly within 
the room, to the accompaniment of a harp. Music 
of any kind would always have attracted Hugh’s keen 
interest, but something there was in the low pathetic 
voice, which was even then floating out on the even- 
ing air like the sighing of a spirit, that seemed to 
thrill through his whole being with a strange power, 
which completely overthrew his composure as he 
listened. It was essentially what the Italians would 
call a “sympathetic” voice; and, though evidently 
more or less untrained, its natural melody and sweet- 
ness were singularly touching. 
also the somewhat rare merit of a very distinct utter- 
ance, and Hugh could hear every word of the wild 
mournful ballad she was linking to a plaintive har- 
mony that suited well the theme. It was the lament 
of an Australian exile, who, leaving his native land for 


lection crossed his mind that | 


sideration from him than the reflection | 


The singer possessed | 


| ever, passes, in the vessel that is bearing him away, 
close to the shore on which stands the dwelling of 
one he has loved too well. He sees the lighted win- 
dows, behind which her shadow moves, as he is being 
driven by the stormy blast far away in the darkness, 
to meet the raging billows and the dangers of the 
deep; and, as the foam-capped waves rise up between 
him and the light which is the symbol of her beloved 
presence, he sends back to her, upon the wailing 
wind, a last farewell, with all the passion of despair. 
It may be that the weird sadness of this song gained 
an additional touch of pathos from the fact that she 
, who sang it was feeling in her secret heart all the 
' while how like to her own destiny was the doom that 
had fallen upon the lonely exile, for she too, amid 
the storms and gloom of life’s tempestuous sea, would 
have to look from afar upon the light of love's fair 
sunshine, brightening all the happy home of him 
from whose heart she was exiled evermore; but 
certain it is, that Hugh Carlton was moved by 
Estelle’s sweet mournful tones as he never had been 
moved in all his life before. 

It is a matter of experience—common, we believe, 
to all—that there are affinities as well as antipathies 
between human beings, which make themselves felt 
| on the very first occasion of their meeting, in a 
| manner as sudden as it is unmistakable. Such feel- 
| ings neither admit of explanation nor resistance ; 
they are the infallible guides to the nature of the 
influence which the persons concerned are to exer- 
cise over each other’s destiny; and even if apparently 
altered or modified by subsequent intercourse, they 
will be found to have given a true indication of 
that which the future will surely bring to fruition 
for good or for evil. 

The peculiar charm which the voice of Estelle 
Lingard had for Hugh Carlton was emphatically a 
case in point. So soon as the cessation of the music 
broke the spell under which he listened to her, he 
was seized with a vehement desire to know who the 
singer was, for he was certain at least that the voice 
was one he had never heard before. He could not 
enter the drawing-room in his fishing costume, so he 
| went close to the window, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of the stranger, but he saw only Kathleen, who was 
standing near him, with a look of delighted admira- 
| tion on her pretty face. He called to her in an eager 
| whisper—“ Kathie, Kathie, come here !” 

She turned, and, seeing him, came out instantly on 
| the terrace to join him. 
‘“* Whose voice is that?” he exclaimed, catching 
| her by the arm ; “ who is it that has been singing?” 
“It is Estelle Lingard; is not her voice exquisite? 
I wish you had heard all she has sung to-night.” 
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“‘T must hear her again, and see her too, that is | 


very certain. I suppose there is time to change my 
dress and come into the drawing-room before she 
goes?” 

“Tam afraid not. She has to go home early, on 
account of her invalid uncle, and she said just now 
that she could not delay long enough to give us 
another song.” 

“Kathleen, I must see her!” said Hugh, im- 
periously. “I must see her to-night, and you will 
have to manage it as best you can.” 

Kathleen never dreamt of disputing his will. “I 
dare say I can persuade her to come out here,” she 
said; and going back into the drawing-room, through 
the open window, she took Estelle by the hand, as 
she stood talking to Raymond, and drew her gently 
towards the terrace. 

“Come with me for a moment, dear Estelle,’’ she 
said, “I want to introduce my cousin to you, and 
he is too roughly clad to venture in here.” 

She came out at once, as Kathleen asked her; and 
Hugh, still standing on the terrace, suddenly saw, 
within a few paces of him, a slender, white-robed 
figure. He bent his head in acknowledgment of the 
introduction which his cousin effected between them, 
before he saw her face, and then, after a few words 
of courtesy had been spoken by both, he drew a step 
nearer, and looked at her. She had turned by this 
time, to admire the dream-like beauty of the scene 
around her, and stood with her fair face uplifted to 
the purple sky, and her large dark eyes shining like 
lamps as the moonbeams streamed down upon them, 
and filled them with a heavenly light. Her appear- 
ance at that moment became stamped as an indelible 
picture on Hugh’s mind, and never in after years 
was it effaced, through all the vicissitudes of his life, 
till, in the last hour of conscious memory, it remained 
the one vivid image which passed before his dying 
eyes, when earth was fading from them. 

Little did Estelle dream of the effect she was pro- 
ducing ; in perfect simplicity she was gazing with 
delight on the splendour of the moonlit heavens, and 
scarce had given a thought to the young man by her 
side. 

“Oh, what a divine night!” she said at last; 
“it reminds me of the evening hours in Australia, 
which we always spent out of doors when the heat 
of the day was over. It does seem such a pity to 
lose the enjoyment of this soft air and lovely night. 
Kathleen, would it be quite contrary to English pro- 
prieties that I should walk home this evening 
instead of going in the carriage?” 

“No, not at all, if some one went with you; you 
could not go alone. Why should we not all go?” she 
added, gleefully. ‘It would be charming ; I should 
so enjoy it! Raymond, you will go with us, will you 
not?” she continued, turning round, with the perfect 
certainty that she would find him close to her side, 
as in fact he was. 





“Undoubtedly I will if you go,” he answered, 
smiling ; “and I think the walk would be very de. 
lightful this fine night.” 

So Estelle went back into the drawing-room to 
take leave of her hosts, and then they all started to. 
gether, Raymond, Kathleen, Hugh, and herself, 
while Tracy Harcourt watched them from the terrace 
with a somewhat discontented expression, but made 
no effort to join them. 

Hugh Carlton kept close by Estelle’s side, as they 
walked along the woodland way towards Highrock 
House; but during the first few minutes she was 
very silent, for they companions had taken advan- 
tage of the narrowness of the path to drop behind, 
and she heard, as she passed on under the shadows 
of the branching trees, the happy murmurs of their 
voices, so eloquent of mutual love and full con- 
tentment, that her heart ached as she felt this was 
but the prelude to the long harmony of their bliss- 
ful union, which she would have to hear for ever 
sounding through the dreary silence of her own life. 
long desolation. She roused herself with some 
difficulty from her abstraction, when Hugh spoke 
at last. 

“Miss Lingard,” he said, “you have given me to- 
night the greatest pleasure it is possible for me to 
know, for music is one of the chief enjoyments of my 
life, and I never heard any voice which moved me 
so much as yours has done, or any song so lovely 
as that which you sang while I stood outside the 
window.” 

“I do not wonder you liked the ballad I was 
singing then,” said Estelle; “it is a favourite with 
every one; it was really, as it implies, composed by 
an Australian exile. He had great genius, but he 
never seemed to have understood the true mission 
of a poet, and he died without accomplishing it in 
any sense.” 

“Do you consider that poets have any special 
mission?” asked Hugh. 

“Undoubtedly,” she replied. ‘‘ Every one who has 
the power of impressing their fellow-creatures by 
the fascination of their genius, is bound to consider 
themselves entrusted with a sacred mission, just as 
much as any preacher of righteousness who ever was 
ordained to fight the battle of good against evil.” 

“Do you mean that they are to uphold the cause 
of Christianity? But persons must be essentially 
religious to perform such a work, and a poet, too 
often, has the gift of genius without the power of 
faith.” 

“True; but the cause of Christianity is that of 
right over wrong; and if a man has the heaven-sent 
gift of poetic talent at all, it is well-nigh certain that 
he will love that which is noble and good, and hate 
all that is unholy and mean. A poet—even if, to his 
own great loss, he is not a religious man—may at 
least cry out against tyranny and oppression, against 
worldliness and falsehood, and, above all, against the 
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“She was gazing with delight at the splendour of the moon-lit heavens.”—p. 536. 
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martyrdom of the helpless that ceases not night or | 


day. You may be very certain, Mr. Carlton, that 
the poet in our day has a grand mission, for he has 
assuredly a ray of the divine light within his soul, 
even if its full-orbed glory has not risen upon him 
in the highest faith.” 

“Such a view of the gift of genius never entered 
into my mind before,” said Hugh, slowly. “It is like 
a revelation to me. Tell me more in detail, Miss 
Lingard, how you would have the poet accomplish 
his mission.” 

And she did as he had asked her. With all the 
fervour and eloquence of her enthusiastic nature, 
she spoke to him of the noble uses which genius in 
any shape might be made to serve in a world that 
was darkened by cruelty and suffering; and when, 
at the door of Highrock House, he was eompelled 
at last to leave her, he said, as he took her hand, 
“Miss Lingard, I have known you but one hour, 
yet already have you opened out to me a whole new 
world of thought, for which I shall be grateful to 
you all my life.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
OnE month only was to elapse between the arrival of 
the Lingards at their new abode and the departure 
of Raymond for his year’s exile in the West Indies, 
and during this period there was daily intercourse, 
of a very intimate and pleasant description, between 
the inhabitants of Highrock House and Carlton Hall. 
Estelle had become greatly attached to Kathleen, 
whom she found so truly lovable and engaging, that 
she was glad to show her, for her own sake, all the 
warm friendship and affection which, on Raymond’s 
account, she would have wished, in any case, to 
bestow on her; and Kathleen, on her side, not only 
loved her new friend most heartily, but admired and 
respected her also, as one who was greatly superior 
to herself. Estelle’s nature was far too high-toned 
and pure to allow of her feeling the slightest bitter- 
ness towards Kathleen, because she was, in truth, 
her successful rival; and as her whole soul was set on 
promoting Raymond’s happiness, in such measure as 
might be possible for her, she was truly thankful to 
be on such happy and familiar terms with the one 
who could alone have the supreme power over his 
life. She felt this the more strongly because, long 
before the day of his departure came, she began to 
have very great misgivings-as to the nature of the 
influence which was likely to surround Kathleen 
Carlton during his exile. Estelle’s keen intellect 
and perfect truthfulness rendered her very clear- 
sighted as to the proceedings of others; and her own 
observation had satisfied her that Tracy Harcourt 
was quietly waiting for the time of Raymond’s 
absence in order to rob him, if by any means he 
could do so, of the beautiful heiress of Mr. Carlton’s 
great wealth ; and on one occasion she happened to 
hear some remarks passing between Mr. Harcourt 





and his host, which seemed to imply that his attempt 
would be made with the connivance and the cordial 
approval of Kathleen’s own parents. 

To Estelle, whose strong and steadfast heart was 
ready to hold by its one love, hopeless as it was, even 
unto the death, the bare idea of wavering from a 
pledge once given seemed almost inconceivable ; but 
she saw that Kathleen was as weak and impression- 
able as Harcourt was clever and unscrupulous, and 
she trembled for the result. She longed to warn 
Raymond, but her natural delicacy shrank from 
seeming to imply the slightest doubt of one he 
trusted so implicitly as Kathleen, and she felt that 
it would be very hard indeed to shake his belief in 
the perfectly invulnerable fidelity of his idol. 

Estelle let the days pass, one after another, with- 
out being able to bring herself to hazard a single 
word to him on the subject. . 

Independent of every other consideration, she felt 
very unwilling to cloud these last bright days before 
Raymond’s departure with any painful suggestion, 
for bright and precious they were to all those who 
were sharing them together, though, as it ever is in 
life, with an under-current of pain, which each felt 
in different ways. 

Hugh Carlton was perhaps the one amongst them 
all who was able to enjoy, with the most unalloyed 
pleasure, the merry riding-parties by day and the 
evening meetings at Carlton Hall, where Estelle’s 
charming voice riveted more and more firmly every 
hour the chains with which she had bound him to 
herself in the very first moment of her entrance 
within his sphere of life. 

Kathleen had spoken truly when she told Raymond 
that her cousin had never as yet known what it was 
to feel a real or abiding love for any woman. 

His poetic fancy had soared into ideal visions of 
beauty and perfection, which he believed could never 
be realised on earth; and the very fact that his heart 
was empty of even a memory, made him give himself 
up with deeper passion to the intense fascination 
which Estelle exercised over him—her face, her 
voice, her merest presence, had for him a charm, 
which he felt and knew none other on this earth 
could ever wield; but her power over him soon 
rested on more solid foundations than could have 
been laid by any outward attraction—the rare quali- 
ties of her mind and character were gradually draw- 
ing him up into a higher range of thought than he 
had ever entered before, till he felt as if the contact 
with her pure nature had endowed him with a double 
life. 

After that first night, when she had spoken to him 
of what she held to be the true vocation of a poet, he 
had told her of the gift which he himself possessed 
in this respect, and she had entered with interest into 
all his aspirations, and given him a sympathy such as 
he had often desired, but never before obtained; and 
all this was inexpressibly delightful to him. 
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Each moment spent in her society was, for 
Hugh, a rapture of pleasure, and all the passionate 
strength of his indomitable will was concentrated 
on the determination to win her to himself for 


ever; but he felt that Estelle was not one to be 


lightly or easily gained, and that his best chance 
lay in winning her regard by slow degrees, with- 
out attempting to tell her of his hopes too soon, 
So he contented himself, in the meantime, with en- 
joying to the uttermost the constant intercourse 
which he was able to maintain with her, while he 
silently noted her every word and look with an 
adoring affection which would have startled her 
had she been aware of it, but no suspicion of the 


truth ever entered her mind, simply because, though | 


kind and considerate to Hugh—as it was her gracious 
nature to be to all--she never bestowed a thought 
on him when he was not actually present with her ; 
the fullest affection and sympathy of which her 
being was capable had been unreservedly bestowed 
on Raymond, and all the world beside was utterly 
indifferent to her. 

To a certain extent Hugh was aware of this; but 
although it annoyed him that even her friendship 
should be given with so much fervour to any but 
himself, he naturally felt no jealousy of the man 
who was to be his cousin’s husband. 

For the first time, however, two days before Ray- 
mond’s departure, he experienced a certain uneasiness 


‘ ! 
as to the real nature of Estelle’s feelings towards 


him. 

They had all been out together, in the pretty little 
vessel which Mr. Carlton kept for pleasure excursions 
round the coast; they had landed, at a late hour, just 
below Highrock House, and as Estelle took leave of 
them at her own door, Raymond asked her if she was 
coming to the Hall next morning. 

“No!” she answered, “not at all to-morrow. It 
is your last day, and Kathie has a right to every 
moment of it—she should not be troubled by any 
visitors.” 

“ You could never trouble me, Estelle,” said Kath- 
leen, “and Raymond would like to see you again 
before he goes,” 

Estelle only shook her head, and repeated, softly, 
**T shall not come to-morrow.” 

“Then I will come down here in the evening for 
a few minutes,” said Raymond, “ while Kathleen is 
with the ladies in the drawing-room, after dinner. 
T could not go away without wishing you good-bye.” 

Estelle merely bent her head, without speaking ; 
but Kathleen, flinging her arms round her friend’s 
neck, exclaimed, half crying, “ Oh, it is so wretched 
for me that he is going away !—do you not pity me, 
dear ? ”” 

“Very much,” said Estelle ; but as she gently 
stroked back Kathleen’s hair, witha caressing touch, 
Hugh saw a strange pathetic smile pass over her 
quivering lips, in which he read, as clear as in a 


written page, the expression of a hidden knowledge 
that there was an agony connected with Raymond’s 
departure far deeper and more enduring than any 
which Kathleen Carlton could know. 

Could it be that she loved him? he asked him- 
self, with a sharp and sudden pang. If it were so, 
, although she must know that such an attachment 

could only be hopeless now, it might, to one of her 
deep nature, be an effectual barrier against her ever 
being able to feel the least affection for any other 
man. The thought made him very uneasy, he felt 
that he must ascertain the truth; and, although 
Hugh would have rejected with contemptuous in- 
dignation the very idea that he could ever be 
capable of a dishonourable action, he was yet so 


completely dominated by his own imperious will, 
that he cared not by what means he attained its 
gratification. 

He determined, therefore, at once, that he would 
make his way to Highrock House on the following 
| evening, when Raymond was there, in the hope that, 
if he could witness his parting with Estelle, he might 


be able, by her manner at such a moment, to detect 
| what she really felt. It was an unworthy scheme ; 
but when the time came for him to put it ia execu-" 
| tion, he found that circumstances favoured him in it 
beyond his hopes. 

The autumn day which was to witness the final 

| parting between Raymond aud her to whom he was so 
fatally dear had been brilliant with the brief return 
| to warmth and cloudless skies that is known by the 
| name of the Indian summer, and it closed in a moon- 
| lit evening, clear and bright as that which had first 
' shown to Hugh Carlton the pure refined face of 
| Estelle Lingard. 
Everything reminded him of that momentous 
hour as he made his way stealthily along the wood- 
land path which led to Highrock House a few 
minutes before the time when he knew Raymond 
meant to follow on the same road. 

The soft light showed all the surrounding objects 
with perfect distinctness, just as it had done that 
| night when the bright spiritual eyes first shone 
| upon his life and he felt that a power had entered 
| 


into his being from which he could never more be 

free, and now it might be that the same fair moon- 
| beams would reveal to him the existence of an almost 

fatal enemy to his hopes, if Estelle had really in 
secret given all her love to Raymond. 

Thinking of all this with almost fierce anxiety, 
Hugh reached the gate of Highrock House, which 
was divided only by a very short narrow path from 
the outer door, and as he glanced through the bars, 
he saw, to his infinite satisfaction, that Estelle was 
walking to and fro on the gravel path below the 
| verandah, evidently with the intention of waiting 
| to receive her expected visitor in the open air. 
| The truth was, Estelle dreaded that her own 
' powers of self-control might possibly give way under 
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the wrench of parting with Raymond, for his long | 
sojourn in a disturbed and unhealthy country; and 
it would have been such a bitter pain and humiliation 
to her if she had betrayed to him the smallest token 
of the distress she really felt, that she determined, as 
the night was so warm and fine, to meet him only 
under its friendly shadow, where no glaring lamp- 





light could show the un-shed tears that dimmed her ; 


eyes. She had wrapped a white shawl over her dark 
dress, and Hugh watched her graceful figure, now 
coming towards him, now again receding—while he, 
hidden by the branching trees that overhung the 
gate, was himself quite unseen. Soon a firm quick 
step along the path told him that Raymond was at 
hand. 
(To be continued.) 








EMBLEMS. 


G.] E sat where the tender shadows fell, 
“'~] When the flowers their leaves began to fold, 
And the dear white head we loved so well 

Just took a tinge from the sunset gold ; 

His Bible lay open upon his knee, 
Precious to him its words of truth ; 

The years he could count were seventy-three, 
But his heart was fresh as the heart of youth. 


His little grandchild played by his side, 
The breeze just lifting her flaxen hair 
As she stooped ’mid the purple eventide 
To gather a blossom late but fair ; 
With eager fondness she laid it down, 
Her graceful gift, at the old man’s feet, 
Then plucked a leaf all withered and brown, 
To place on the half-blown bud so sweet. 


He opened his arms, and softly smiled, 
She laughed aloud in her artless glee ; 

“Come hither,” he murmured, “ my little child, 
For these are emblems of you and me. 

This faded leaf and that opening flower, 
Though only a leaf and flower to some, 

Are types of the life at its closing hour, 





And the life with its noontide yet to come.” 


“Nay, father, not so, not so,” I said, 

And my tears unbid came raining down, 
As I tenderly kissed the dear white head 

That would soon be wearing its heavenly crown ; 
“This leaf will never be green again, 

But you, having done with earth’s care and strife, 
The fever ended, the toil, the pain, 

Shall rise again to a deathless life. 


“ Look yonder, and see that stately tree, 
It has lost its leaves in these autumn hours, 
And yet, oh we know, next spring, ’twill be 
All bright with beautiful blossom-flowers, 
So you, having put off all mortal woe, 
And reached the goal of God’s love and truth, 
In the light of Heaven shall burn and glow 
With the newborn fire of immortal youth.” 


One hand he laid on my down-bent head, 
And one on my little child’s soft hair; 
« Ah yes, I know,” he dreamily said, 
“There is life and love without limit there.” 
A light shone over his aged brow— 
Was it only a gleam from the sunset sky ? 
“Dear ones,” he said, “it is twilight now, 
The golden day-dawn comes by-and-by.” 








WORDS ON THE THRESHOLD: 
BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 
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Sr. Bonrrace (680—755). 
5th.—Addressing himself to his trembling disciples, 
he said: “My brethren, be of good courage, and be 
not afraid of those who can kill the body, but cannot 
kill the soul, that is destined for eternal life. Rejoice 
in the Lord, and cast the anchor of your hope on 
Him, who will give you immediately the reward of 
eternal happiness; endure steadfastly the brief 
moment of death, that you may reign for ever with 
Christ.” No sooner had he thus spoken than he met 
his death. 
“‘ Fear not, O little flock, the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow— 
Dread not his rage and power : 
What though your courage sometimes faints, 


His seeming triumphs o’er God’s saints 
Lasts but a little hour.”—Altenburg. 





Count Eemont (1522—1568). 
5th.—On his way to the scaffold the count prayed 
thus: “Thou wilt prolong the king’s life; and his 
years as many generations. He shall abide before 
God for ever! Oh, prepare mercy and truth, which 
may preserve him!” On the scaffold, after repeating 
the Lord’s prayer, he knelt down, and, crying in a 
loud voice, “Lord, into thy hands I commit my 

spirit!” the axe fell, and life was ended. 





EDWARD THE Buack PrRINcE (1330—1376). 


8th.—The prince joined his hands together, and 
lifting up his eyes, cried, “I thank Thee, O God, for 
all Thy mercies, and with all the agony of my soul I 
beseech Thee to grant me remission of the sins I have 
wickedly committed against Thee! And of all men 
whom in wilfulness or ignorance I have offended, 
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with all my heart do I entreat forgiveness.” 
thus the stout prince died. 


“‘ Never was seen such bitter grief 
As was at his departure. 
The right noble excellent prince 
Felt such pain at heart, 
That it almost burst 
With moaning and sighing, 
And crying out in pain.”—Chandos. 





Louis XVII. (1785—1795). 

8th.—The child lay for a while still and silent; at 
last he moved, and Lasne asked if he wanted anything. 
He replied, “Do you think my sister could hear the 
music? How she would like it!” He then turned 
his face to the window, but presently called Lasne, 
saying, “I have something to tell you!” and then 
died. 


* And up the valley came a swell 
Of music on the wind, 
And once again it came, and close 
Beside the win dow-bars, 
Then seemed to go right up to heaven, 
And die among the stars.’”’ 





Mapame Guyon (1648—1717). 


9th.—With her last breath this remarkable woman 
gave utterance to the following words: “ Nothing is 
greater than God; nothing is less than myself. God 
is rich, I am poor; and yet being rich in God, I 
want nething. To me life and death are the same, 
because I desire nothing but what God desires, God 
is love!” 

“To my soul I said, Be still; 


Heavenly Father, I resign 
Henceforth all my will to Thine.”—Madame Guyon. 





Dr. THomas ARNOLD (1795—1842). 


12th.—The following is the Doctor’s last entry into 
his journal: “The day after to-morrow is my birth- 
day, if I am permitted to live to see it—my forty- 
seventh birthday since my birth. How large a 
portion of my life has already passed! And then— 
what is to follow this life? How visibly my outward 
work seems contracting and softening away into the 
gentler employments of old age! In one sense how 
nearly can I now say Vivi! And I thank God that, 
as far as ambition is concerned, it is, I trust, fully 
mortified; I have no desire other than to step back 
from my present place in the world, and not rise to a 
higher. Still there are works which, with God’s 
permission, I would do before the night cometh; 
especially that great work, if I might be permitted 
to take part in it. But, above all, let me mind my 
personal work—to keep myself pure, and zealous, 
and believing—labouring to do God’s will, yet not 
anxious that it should be done by me rather than by 
others if God disapproves of my doing it.” Ina few 
hours the Doctor was dead. 


And | 





“With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig, and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’ twere done. 
Wot till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern.” 


Str Harry Vane (1612—1662). 


14th.—Being interrupted in his address to the 
sorrowing spectators, Vane said, “It is a bad cause 
which cannot bear the words of a dying man.” He 
then knelt upon the scaffold, and for a few minutes 
busied himself in prayer. Before the stroke he thus 
spoke: “I bless the Lord, who hath accounted me 
worthy to suffer for His name! Blessed be the Lord, 
that I have kept a conscience void of offence to this 
day! I bless the Lord, I have not deserted the 
righteous cause for which I suffer!” But his very 
last words of all were as follows: “Father, glorify 
Thy servant in the sight of men, that he may glorify 
Thee in the discharge of his duty to Thee and to his 
country.” At a single blow the executioner dis- 
charged his dreadful office. 
“Great men have been among us ; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none: 
The later Sydney, Marvel, Harington, 


Young Vane, and who called others Milton friend,” 
Wordsworth. 


Tuemas CAMPBELL (1777—1844). 


15th.—To his niece the dying poet said, “ Come, let 
us sing praises to Christ!” then, pointing to the 
bedside, he added, “Sit here.” ‘Shall I pray for 
you?” she said. “Oh yes,” he replied, “let us pray 
for each other.” The next day, at a moment 
when he appeared to be sleeping heavily, his lips 
suddenly moved, and he said, “ We shall see 
to-morrow ’—naming a long-departed friend ; and on 
the next day he expired without a struggle. 


** This spirit shall return to Him 
Who gave the heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 
No! it shall live again and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine.”—Campbell. 








Dvuxe or MaruBoroueH (1650—1722). 


16th.—He was seized the third time with a fit of 
paralysis, and lay several days motionless, but in full 
perception of his approaching dissolution. On the 
evening of his decease he listened to the prayers 
which were usually read to him, and replied to a 
question of the duchess, whether he had heard them, 
“Yes, and joined in them!” These were his last 
words. 
‘* How pleasantly he shared our hardest toil! 

Our coarsest food the daintiest fare he made. 

Aye, many a time i’ the cold damp plain has he 

With cheerful count’nance cried, ‘‘ God rest, my hearts!” 


Then wrapped him in his cloak, and laid him down, 
E’en like the meanest soldier in the field.”—Joanna Baillie. 
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JosEPH AppIson (1672—-1719). 
17th.—When he found his life near its end, he 
directed the young Earl Warwick to be called; and 
when he came and desired to hear his last injunc- 
tions, he said, “I have sent for you that you may 
see how a Christian can die.” 
“Though in the paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For Thou, O God, art with me still; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade.” 
Addison. 


CountTEss oF Huntinepon (1707—1791). 


17th.—As her illness was drawing to its fatal close 
the countess, with rapture, cried, “I am encircled in 
the arms of love and mercy! I long to be at home! 
oh, I long to be at home!” A little before the last 
scene of all, she said, “I shall go to my Father this 
night. Can He forget to be gracious? Is there any 
end of His loving kindness? ’”’ Her last words were, 
“My work is done; I have nothing to do but to go 
to my Father!” 


** Now rests her soul in Jesu’s arms, 
Her body in the grave sleeps well, 
His heart her death-chilled heart re-warms, 
And rest more deep than tongue can tell— 
Her few brief hours of conflict passed— 
She finds with Christ, her friend, at last,”’—Allendor/. 


Emperor Maximinian (1832—1867). 
19th.— Looking round, the doomed emperor said, 

“Ah, what a splendid day! I always wished to die 
on such a day!’ He took his stand with his two 
friends, placing Miramon in the centre, as the place 
of honour. He gave his hand to each of the soldiers, 
saying, “ Boys, aim well—aim right here!” placing 
his hand on his left breast. Five shots were fired, 
and the emperor fell on his right side, murmuring 
“* Hombre !” 

** ¢ Soldiers! Your muzzles to wy breast 

Will leave brief space for pain, 


Strike to the heart ! ’—His last behest 
Was uttered not in vain.” 





Louis THE Pious (778—840). 

20th,—The unhappy king died in grief, in an island 
on the Rhine. His son Louis sent to entreat his 
forgiveness. ‘ Alas!” cried the broken-hearted old 
man, “‘he makes my grey hairs go down with sorrow 
to the grave: I grant him indeed my pardon; but 
tell him that God is severe in his punishment of 
undutiful children,” 





** Blow, blow, thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude.”—Shakspeaie, 


Bisuor FisHer (1459—1535). 
22nd.—He tottered out of the prison gates, holding 
in his hand a closed volume of the New Testament. 
He was heard to pray that, as this book had been 
his comfort and companion, so in that hour it might 
give him some special strength, and speak to him 
as from his Lord. Then opening it at venture, he 
read: “This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 
It was an answer to his prayer. On the scaffold 
he sang a hymn, and then, after a few prayers 
knelt down, and meekly laid his head upon the 
block. 
‘* What if some little pain the passage have, 
That makes frail flesh to fear the bitter wave, 
is not short pain well borne that brings long ease, 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 


Ease after war, death after life, does greatly please.” 
Spensei’. 


JoHN HampprEn (1594—1643). 
24th.— When all was nearly over he lay murmur- 
ing faint prayers for himself, and for the cause in 
which he died! “Lord Jesus,” he exclaimed, in the 
moment of the last agony, “‘ receive my soul! O 
Lord, save my country! O Lord, be merciful to——.” 
In that broken ejaculation passed away his noble 
and fearless spirit. 
** In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake—the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we’ve sprung 
Of carth’s first blood, have titles manifold.”’— Wordsworth. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT Brownine (1819—1861). 
29th.—She died in Florence, in the house of the 
Casa Guidi windows, and she sleeps in the English 
burial-ground without the walls of the city." So 
long a sufferer, her fatal illness was but of a week’s 
duration. The “beloved” sunk to sleep with her 
beloved ones around her. Her last words, as her 
eyes opened into the light, were, “It is beautiful!” 
** And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
Aud round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 


Say, ‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall! 
He giveth his beloved sleep,’ ’’—Mis. Browning. 
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WISE NELLY. 


« ©; 1 WHOLE summer in the country!” ex- 

1S claimed Lilian, “and a basket-carriage 

ec: and donkey to take us about through 

* all the pretty roads and lanes. Won't 
it be delightful !” 





| liked so much playing with other girls, 


“Jolly enough,” replied Walter; “TI only wish I | 


was going with you, for there’s a fine trout-stream 
down there.” 

In the course of time these pleasant anticipations 
were realised. Midsummer holidays arrived, and 
Walter was joyfully welcomed by his sisters. 
was all impatience to see the donkey and carriage, 
and next day being bright and warm, the young 
party set out for a drive. 


He | 


“You will take care of them, Walter,” said his | 
mother, “and be sure to return before your father 


comes home for dinner.” 

“ All right!” shouted the boy, as, taking the reins, 
he drove down the avenue. 

“ Which way am I to turn now?” he said. 

“Old Nelly will know herself,” replied Lilian ; 
“Ina drives her every day, and sometimes papa 
gives me the reins,” 

“ Does she ever lie down and roll?” 

“No, no, Walter, she’s a good old Nell, and 
always does what she’s told. She knows my voice. 
Go on Nelly!” and immediately the obedient ani- 
mal broke into a trot. 

After they had passed through several pretty 
green lanes, and the first novelty of driving had a 
little worn off, Walter began to inquire about the 
river. 

“Oh,” said Ina, “it is not far; just in that 
hollow beyond the gate, where the boy and girl are 
standing.” 

“T dare say they could tell me something of the 
fishing. I'll ask them.” 

“Don’t, Walter ; mamma does not like us to speak 
to strange children.” 

“They must be your neighbours, for I’m sure 
they live in that large house on the side of the 
hill.” 

“ But we never saw them before.” 

By this time the party had arrived near the gate, 
and Walter, pulling up his donkey, inquired from the 
boy if he had ever fished that river. 

“Qh yes, often,” he replied, “and had good sport 
too.” 

Then followed an animated discussion on flies and 
bait fishing, ending by an offer from the strange boy 
to show Walter the best holes. 

Meantime the little girl came over to pat the 
donkey, and said it was a nice little creature. Lilian, 
who was proud of her pet, could not refrain from 
telling some of its merits. The carriage was then 
admired; and Ina thought she could not do less than 


| 
| 





I declare this is locked ! 





move. 


ask the child to get in and sit down while she was 
waiting for her brother, and soon she was chatting 
quite pleasantly about her papa and mamma and 
Ned. Her name was Madge; she had no sisters; and 
Lilian was 
delighted with her ; and Ina comforted herself that 
mamma could not object to so nice a child. Soon 
the whole party were on their way to the river bank, 
where the boys strolled about watching the fish 
jump, and the girls gathered large bunches of wild 
forget-me-nots, the patient donkey standing all this 
time at the end of the lane, regaling herself with a 
tuft of thistles. The stream murmured pleasantly, 
the birds sang, the flowers looked bright and gay in 
the warm sunshine; the children chatted and played 
together, until a sudden thought struck little 
Lilian, and, running to her brother, she exclaimed, 
“ What o’clock is it, Walter ?” 

“Early yet,” he said, carelessly. ‘See, Ned, how 
that great trout rises to the natural fly.” 

“ Do look at your watch,” she persisted. 

“T declare we’ve scarcely half an hour to get 
home! ” 

“Tt will take a full hour and half,” said Ina. 
“* Why did you not tell us sooner, Walter ?” 

“TI forgot. There’s no help for it now; come on as 
fast as you can.” 

While the girls were getting into the carriage, 
Ned mentioned that he knew a short cut across 
a field, which would save them nearly an hour. 
“Tt will bring you out just at the back of your 
house. We'll go as far as the gate to show you 
the way.” 

“ All right then, we’ll be in good time still, Ina, 
and mamma won’t be anxious,” 

The donkey set off at a brisk trot, as if knowing 
there was a necessity for haste, until Ned cried 
“halt!” at a strong iron gate. 

“Here’s your way,” he said. ‘ There’s a nice 
smooth grass path for the carriage up the hill, and 
at the opposite side of the field another gate. But 
How unfortunate!” 

Walter got down, and examined the fastening. 
There was a strong chain and padlock, which all 
their efforts could not force open. 

“T have a key in my pocket belonging to our yard 
gate, perhaps it might fit. Yes, yes! it’s exactly 
the size; that is luck! Now turn in, and don’t lose 
time.” 

But though the gate was thrown wide, no power 
would induce the donkey to enter. Good, patient, 
obedient Nelly had taken a stubborn fit for the first 
time in her life. 

Walter shook the reins, Ned took her by the head, 
and tried to lead her in, but not a step would she 
Even the whip was used. 
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“Oh don’t!” cried Lilian, “I'll see what I can 
do,” and, springing out, she gathered some fresh 
grass, and holding it a little distance, tried to tempt 
Nelly to turn in, but it was of no use; she patted 
and called her all kinds of endearing names, but for 
once Nell was insensible to every persuasion. Then, 
the two boys went behind, and endeavoured to push 
on the wheels, but their efforts were steadily re- 
sisted. 

“This won’t do!” exclaimed Walter ; “‘ we shall be 
late; she must move,” and, taking the whip, he gave 
the obstinate animal three or four sharp cuts. 

Again Lilian interfered. 

“ Don’t; she must have some good reason we can’t 
understand. We've driven her ever since we came 
here, and she never behaved in this way before. You 
remember about Balaam’s ass; perhaps God doesn’t 
wish us to go into the field, and He’ll surely be angry 
if we hurt poor little Nelly.” 

At this moment Lilian was so excited she would 
scarcely have been surprised to hear her pet rebuke 
their cruelty in words, or to see an angel with a 
drawn sword standing in the gateway, but nothing 
wonderful occurred, and as the donkey continued 
immovable, it was decided, after some consultation, 
that Walter should cross the field alone, and relieve 
his mother’s mind, by telling that the rest of the 
party were safe, and on the road home, Ned having 
promised to take care of them. 

To every one’s surprise, as soon as old Nelly found 
she was not to be asked to enter the field she turned, 
and set off quite willingly, but had only gone a short 
way when they were all startled by a loud roar, and, 
looking over the hedge, saw a large bull appear on 
the brow of the hill. 

Walter was walking quickly along the path when 
the same threatening bellow warned him of his 
danger. 

The animal stood for a moment to see who had 
ventured to invade his well-fenced territories, then, 
with another deep and angry roar, bent his head to 
the ground, and set off in pursuit, 

No time was to be lost, 

Walter turned, and ran for the gate. Terror lent 
wings to his speed, yet still the ferocious creature 
gradually gained upon him. 

It would be impossible to hold out long at such 
a pace, the gate was his only hope; it could not be 
far now; but oh, terrible thought, he had seen Ned 
fasten the padlock, and pocket the key! 

From the donkey-carriage the party watched this 
fearful scene with beating hearts. 

** Walter will be killed!” shrieked Ina, 

Lilian, pale and trembling, managed to climb down, 
and, laying her hand on Ned’s arm, said, with white 
lips, “ The key! the key!” 

It was all she could articulate ; but he understood, 
and recovering his presence of mind at once, ‘ Well 
thought of,” he exclaimed, and rushing back, fol- 





lowed by the child, drew from his pocket the means 
of deliverance, and with nervous fingers undid the 
lock and chain, and held the latch ready to raise, 

It was not a moment too soon. 

Down the hill, panting, and almost exhausted, ran 
poor Walter, with the angry bull close at his heels, 

“Now, now,” screamed Lilian, as with feeble arm 
she tried to assist Ned in pushing open the gate. 

Walter made ene last effort, passed through, stum- 
bled, and fell fainting on the ground, while Ned and 
Lilian, just as the furious animal came up, slapped 
it shut with all their might, grazing his horns with 
the heavy iron bars. 

As soon as Walter recovered his senses he was 
assisted into the little carriage, and Ina drove home. 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Lilian, “I’m afraid 
you'll be so angry; we met Ned and Madge, and 
talked to them, that kept us late; then we tried to 
come through the field with the terrible bull, but 
good Nell wouldn’t turn in, and Walter was nearly 
killed, only we opened the gate in time!” 

The parents had suffered much anxiety from the 
prolonged absence of the young party ; but when the 
adventure was fully explained, could only thank God 
for the safety of their children; and of course Wise 
Nelly became a greater favourite than ever in the 
family. S. Teae R. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


198. It is sometimes said that the words “Simon’s 
wife’s mother’’ (Mark i. 30) do not prove St. Peter 
was married, but refer to his stepmother. Quote 
some words of St. Paul which also show he was 
married. 

199. Quote a passage in which not being able to 
blush for their sins is mentioned as a sign of the 
extremity of a people’s wickedness, 

20. What was the largest number of people to 
whom our blessed Lord appeared at one time after 
His resurrection ? 

201. From what passage should we infer that if 
was customary to bury the prophets in special tombs, 
even as the kings ? 

202. Quote some words which show the estimation 
in which Jerusalem of old was held by the surround- 
ing nations. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 512. 


187. “They shall go forth and look upon the car- 
cases of the men that have transgressed against me; 
for their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire 
be quenched” (Isaiah Ixvi. 24). 

188. “Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, which 
calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and seduce my 
servants to eat things sacrificed unto idols” (Rev. 
ii. 20). 

189. Twenty-four, as arranged by king David 
(1 Chron, xxiv. 4—20). 
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IN OLDEN TIME. 


BY MRS. G@. LINNZUS BANKS. 


=’) 
HEY were lovers of olden time, A brave youth of a noble port, 
Slow pacing the castle wall, A maiden of stately mien— 
With steps that fell like a rhyme, Sir Wilfred, of Calverley Court, 
And figures erect and tall— And the Lady Geraldine. 
559 
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He has worn her scarf in the fight, 
Hag sung her praise in the hall, 
Done devoir as a gallant knight, 
To prove him her loving thrall. 
He has trained her falcon to fly 
At the lure to her fair white hand, 
And his hound at her feet to lie, 
Her palfrey to brook command. 


He has pledged her his knightly word, 
She has plighted her maiden troth ; 
But a whisper has Wilfred heard 
Threatens to sever them both; 
And now as apart they walk, 
With even and measured tread, 
It is not of love that they talk 
In murmurs with downcast head. 


Those were days of unhallowed strife 
For right to the written Word, 
And he questioned his promised wife 
Anent the report he heard ; 
But she held up her head erect, 
As one with a purpose high— 
“Yes, I am of the Wyckliffe sect,” 
Was her fearless, frank reply. 





“<I do study the sacred page, 
The gift of our God to man; 
And I fear not for priestly rage, 
And I care not for monkish ban ; 
For it tells me our God is Lord, 
And Jesus our priest and king, 
And that idols are things abhorred, 
Forbidden our worshipping.” 


Thus owning her faith as they went, 
The truth in her earnest face 
Wrought a change in her knight’s intent, 
And opened a fount of grace ; 
Not for long did he hold aloof, 
To question with searching eyes, 
And a voice of subdued reproof, 
Her knowledge of mysteries, 


To bear firmly the battle’s brunt, 
Was a knightly test I ween 
And so the courageous front 
Of fair Lady Geraldine, 

Kept Sir Wilfred her own for aye; 
One in faith, in hope, in love, 
To stand fast in the truth alway, 
Tried servants of Him above. 





WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH TO THE CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. H. MARTYN HART, M.A., 


INCUMBENT OF ST, GERMAIN’S, BLACKHEATH, 


LAODICEA. 


Rev. iii. 14, to the end. 

[GEnwypos N passing through these messages to 
seven of the Churches of Asia, the 
| observant reader must have noticed 
two prominent peculiarities. That the 
Lord Jesus presents Himself to each 
Church under a different aspect, as the bearer of a 
different power; and that the promises to the 
several Churches likewise differ; but they evi- 
dently exhibit a determined order, an intended 
progression—they regularly ascend. 

To Ephesus, the word of warning was, that 
Timothy had left “his first love;” that, absorbed 
in the energetic oversight of his diocese, he had 
allowed his own personal religion to wane; that he 
had not grown in grace as he had grown in years. 

To him the Lord Jesus presents Himself as bear- 
ing the seven ministers of these Churches in His 
own right hand. The zealous minister saw himself 
reclining upon the wounded hand of Jesus: would 
he not forget the cold machinery of his diocese ? 
would he not forget the false apostles, the unsent 
teachers, he had exposed and excommunicated ? 
would he not forget all things but the love of Him 
“wounded ” by his sins “ in the house of 
Ilis friends?” 'Tore-furbish a fading love, to kindle 
a cold love, draw close to the wounds of Jesus. 

The Church in Smyrna was weak and feeble; 





who wes 





its members were few in number and lowly in 
position. The tide of persecution was even now in 
sight; the stormy wind would seem, with certain 
ease, to blow out the candle of the Church. Before 
them was no hope; they must succumb, and the 
name of Christ be no more held dear in Smyrna. 

The message is for their need. The Lord Jesus 
reveals Himself in that precise capacity suited 
to fill their want. “These things saith the first 
and the last, which was dead and is alive.” He 
enshrouds the circle of life; there could be no 
break. Had not His own life been broken? but 
was it arrested? If He was the“ first and the 
last,” how was it possible for any to snatch them 
out of His hand ? 

Pergamos was becoming worldly, the line of 
demarcation between the Church and the world, 
between the people of Christ and the irreligious, 
was invisible. 'I'hey had lost their distinctiveness, 
they were no longer a peculiar people ; there was 
no difference between a Christian gentleman and 
a heathen gentleman. ‘The Savionr, aware of 
their urgent need, reveals Himself to them as 
a separating power—“ He that hath the sharp 
sword with two edges.” 

At Thyatira one worldly woman was working 
them harm; perhaps they thought that so long as 
the main body of the Christians held the true and 
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right way, the conduct of one mattered but little. 
How they were mistaken, when they received a 
message, chiefly concerning this very woman, from 
“Him who hath His eyes like unto a flame of fire,” 
whose glance is not superficial, but searching and 
particular, who notes with care a single moment 
of a life, a single thought, a single individual. 

At Sardis they were professors. Their vitai 
religion had relapsed into mere formality. They 
had a character that they lived, but they were dead. 
Therefore, the Lord reveals Himself in their midst, 
as having that which would revivify and breathe 
fresh life into their souls. He was there with “the 
seven spirits of God,” there ready to impart. 

The Philadelphian church, like that of Smyrna, 
was weak and feeble; but its members were faith- 
ful. They, doubtless, feared the power of their 
enemies, and it looked as if the religion of Christ 
was doomed. The Master, therefore, exhibits Him- 
self to them as “having the key of David,” as 
one who could open and none could shut. 

And now we reach Laodicea, the complacent 
Church—the Church which had settled upon its 
lees; the comfortable Christians, who had not any 
idea of self-denial, of sore strife, of energetic effort, 
but who, having assented to the propositions of 
Christianity, therewith were satisfied; the luke- 
warm Christians, half religious and half worldly ; 
the cakes of Ephraim “not turned,” useless to 
God and to man. What do these self-deceived 
ones need? Surely, a rousing, faithful friend; one 
who will speak plainly, and tell them the truth. 
Hence, the Lord discovers Himself to them as “the 
faithful and true witness.” So this great truth is, 
for a last time, declared in the Bible, that God is to 
us what we most need him to be. He so revealed 
Himself to Moses at the very outset of the Jewish 
dispensation ; His name, His character, He declared 
was ‘I am;” and then He paused, as if each sou! 
should say what God was; and as the voice of 
humanity is a voice of need, as we never cry to 
the heavens unless we are in extremity, we never 
seek God unless we want Him, so this revelation 
is of the largest mercy. It is peculiarly personal. 
Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any 
man (if you) hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him,and he 
with me.” And unless your soul so knows God, 
God to you is unknown. God is nothing to you 
unless He is “your God.” He may be the God 
of creation, the God of the saints; but that God is 
no consolation to a lost soul. Unless you feel a 
want, and find God to supply that want—I care 
not what else may be your condition—“‘you are 
without God in the world.” 

Remember, herein is a grand truth, that God 
deals with a lost world as a Saviour. He may 
reveal Himself to other worlds in other capacities, 
but to us He is a God who supplies our needs. 





Reverting to the promises to the Churches, 
mark their ascending character. ‘To Ephesus 
the promise is that sorrow and dying shall be 
no more, for the overcoming ones are to have 
“access to the tree of life.” 

To Smyrna the promise reaches higher. Her 
saved ones shall not be touched by the second 
separation, the second death. 

To Pergamos the negative blessing becomes a 
positive gift—*the hidden manna,” the food of God, 
and the “white stone” with its secret; the deep 
spiritual intercourse between God and His saved. 

To Thyatira the first results of this intimacy 
are promised, even a sharing of the royal power— 
“I will give him power over the nations.” 

And now, farewelltoearth. And the other three 
Churches must look for their rewards in “heavenly 
places.” To Sardis is promised blessings upon the 
judgment-day. Her saints are to be enrobed with 
vestures of light and immortality. 

Philadelphia rises yet higher, and, reverently 
supporting the worship of God, her place is a 
pillar in the temple of the Lord, for ever saered 
with His name, holy with His holiness, abiding 
with His eternity. Surely, no higher destiny can 
be reached. But here to Laodicea the very unity 
with Deity is vouchsafed—to him who is over- 
coming “ will I grant to sit with me on my throne, 
even as I also overcame and am set down with my 
Father on His throne.” 

Surely, scanning thus the completeness of God’s 
revelation of Himself, and the fulness of the revela- 
tion concerning our future, we were right im assert- 
ing that these seven Churches were singled out 
as typical of the whole Church, gathering within 
their pale every phase of Christian life, and reveal- 
ing every expectation of Christian hope. 

The Church in Laodicea was firmly rooted. The 
Christians there were neither poor nor few in 
number. Even three hundred years after the time 
of the Revelation, this Church held a prominent 
position, for it was here that the council sat in 
state which decided the canon of Scripture. But 
since then, Laodicea has been numbered with the 
things that were, and now only a few buttresses 
of an aqueduct and the ruins of an amphitheatre 
tell where the city stood. But what matters it? 
The message comes to us through them, and 
being dead they yet speak. It is well worth 
your attention. You moral livers, you easy-going 
Christians, you half-hearted followers, you self- 
complacent, well-satisfied undisturbed, immovable 
Christians, it verily is well worth your attention. 

How many treat religion as if it were one of the 
engagements of life, merely to be existed in. But 
religion is “the power of God.” Your religion is 
not the true and real thing if it never had any 
power over you, if it never restrained your 
selfishness, never sweetencd your temper, never 
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humbled your pride, never opened your purse, 
never supplied pure motives for your actions: and 
above and beyond all, if it has left you to-day as 
you were ten years ago. 

If these things are true, and if you would really 
account for the profession you make, you may 
find the reason of your profession, not in the love 
you bear to God, but in the fashion of society; 
and if you will calmly analyse and construe your 
motives, you will not say that I am wrong in 
asserting, that should it become the fashion to- 
morrow (which the god of this world and its 
fashions will take good care that it does not) not 
tv come to church, not to make any special pro- 
fession, you would follow the fashion. 

You have heard and read this often; you partly 
assent to it. You ask, “ What would you have of 
us?” Weanswer, “ We would have you serve God 
because you love Him, and for no other reason ; 
and if you do not and can not love Him, it is better 
not to proffer the service.” ; 

This rejection of the lukewarm Christian carries 
with it a serious thought—“ I will spue thee out of 
my mouth.” Our intimacy with Jesus Christ is so 
close, so near, that we are tasted by Him; we read 
of His eye watching our life, His ear listening to 
our vows; we read of Him smelling the savour of 
our sacrifice. But in this place alone do we learn 
that we are subjected by Him to the most delicate 
of all tests—we are tasted by Him, we live on the 
palate of God. No wonder the unsatisfactory are 
rejected. 

Then, what is the cure suggested for our dan- 
gerous state? You, like these Laodiceans, have 
reached your own standard, and the standard 
of society, and you are content. You think you 
are rich, and have need of nothing. The city 
was one of the chief money-markets in the world. 
The wools of Laodicea had a world-wide fame; 
they were black, of a raven dye. The luxury of 
the city supplied to the effeminate a costly eye- 
salve. The Laodiceans “had need of nothing,” and 
yet they had not “ gold” of God’s kingdom, they 
had not the imperishable vesture of the saints; 
neither could they see their own perilous condition. 
They were blind ; perhaps Archippus was in secret 
a lover of the “ gold,” “the fine linen,” and “ the 
eye-salve,” given to the pomps of his position. 





How the message must have come home to him! 
how he must have trembled, as a man caught in a 
wrong act! 

If your heart aches at the thought of your 
empty state, welcome the sign. It is God’s doing. 
“As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten.” He 
deals with you closely, intimately; you are face 
to face with Him; even now He stands at the 
entrance of your inner self, and knocks. If you 
open, He will enter in and abide. He will sup with 
you, and you with Him. You must have heard 
many sermons on that text; you know well what 
it means. If you go through life believing that 
every time conscience speaks, every event which 
happens to you, every thought which strongly 
impresses itself is the knock of Christ; if you then 
open to that voice, to that event, to that thought— 
that is, if you obey the conviction, if you deal with 
the event, if you let the thought influence you— 
as if each contained Jesus Christ, His mind, His 
desire, His intention, His work, you will find 
yourself fed—that is, your inner life will be 
strengthened, your eye will be cleared, your hope 
will be brightened, your faith made more grasp- 
ing, you will gain a heavenly character, you will 
become wealthy towards God. 

And this is the end, the result—“ I will grant (to 
him who thus overcometh the visible world, and 
lives beyond and above it) to sit with me on my 
throne,” to rise up so far, so high, that all things 
are beneath. Every time you overcome self, every 
time you quiet anxiety, every time you find God, 
you take a step upon the throne, the overcoming 
throne of Jesus Christ. 

All life is the ascent. Don’t expect any great, 
sudden elevation in the spiritual life; death will 
do nothing of that kind for you; most probably, 
no greater influences will ever affect you than are 
this hour acting upon you. If you are rising with 
Christ, now, to-day, you are ascending the throne 
of God. But if you are not progressing, if you are 
standing still, satisfied, not desiring, with no deter- 
mination, no energy, no battling for the way, no 
finding Him, no clinging to the skirts of His gar- 
ments, no holding “ fast that which thou hast,” the 
day which calls you to leave all which contents you 
now will discover you “ wretched, and miserable, 


‘ and poor, and blind, and naked, and lost.” 
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THE LATER CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 
IV.—ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
BY THE REY. H, COURTENAY ATWOOL, M.A., M.D., VICAR OF HARLESDEN. 





>] EIGHTON is best known to us as arch- 
i! bishop of Glasgow, though his influ- 
ence was probably greater during his 
lifetime as Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh. His history affords a 
remarkable illustration of the way in which the 
great minds of the day were drawn into the con- 
troversies of that unsettled age, and forced to the 
front on one side or the other, in spite of any 
personal desire for peace. That was a period of 
great religious excitement, in the midst of much 
worldliness and ungodliness; and the confusion of 
opinion and sentiment so conspicuous among its 
most earnest men must be attributed to the in- 
tense reaction which was taking place between 
opposite notions of life. When we are judging 
of the lives and writings of the great religious 
authors of those days, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the circumstances under which their work 
was done. We must not forget the storms by 
which they were surrounded, or the conflicting in- 
fluences which beset so many of them from the 
cradle to the grave, against which no armour of 
mere human strength or wisdom could have been 
proof, but from the midst ef which they call upon 
us to acquit ourselves bravely in our own more 
tranquil spheres. If we look back upon our own 
experience, we must see that our course has been 
shaped for us, in a great measure, even as regards 
the tastes and powers we have acquired, by things 
outside of ourselves. And it would be, perhaps, 
impossible to over-estimate the effects which have 
been produced upon our whole after-life, by the 
scenes in which our childhood may have happened 
to be passed. This is a question, indeed, of general 
interest and importance, but it arises here in parti- 
cular connection with the life of one of the brightest 
lights of the Christian Church at the time to which 
we refer, 

The father of Robert Leighton was descended 
from an ancient Scotch family, and besides following 
the calling of a Presbyterian minister, he practised 
the medical profession in London during the reign 
of James I., and the earlier part of that of Charles I. 
He took an active part in the violent religious 
controversies of the day, which involved him in 
persecution, under the name of legal proceedings, 
of a kind which seems to us almost as incredible 
as it was disgraceful. After languishing for four 
months in a wretched dungeon, where he remained 
for days without food, he was tried by the Star 
Chamber, though his condition would not admit of 
his appearing in person. He is described as having 
been, at the time, a fitter object for compassion 











than punishment, for the skin and hair had almost 
wholly come off his body; and yet he was con- 
demned to have his ears cut off, his nostrils slit, to 
be branded in the face, exposed in the pillory, and 
whipped at the post, besides submitting to a heavy 
fine, and remaining in prison till it should be paid. 
This sentence was ruthlessly carried out; and it 
was only when he had spent upwards of ten years 
in confinement that the proceedings against him 
were reversed by the Long Parliament, and some 
slight compensation was made to him in the shape 
of a pecuniary grant and a small appointment. 
At the time of his release he was so weak as to be 
scarcely able to walk, and had nearly lost both his 
hearing and sight. He died about the year 1649, 
leaving two daughters and two sons, the elder 
of whom, Robert Leighton, was born in London 
in 1611. 

It is not surprising then that Robert Leighton 
—of whose early life but little is known—should 
have acquired in youth a great aversion to the 
way in which the cause of church government 
was maintained in England. He seems, however, 
to have regarded with favour the modified form 
of Episcopacy then talked of in Scotland, which 
would admit of a synod of presbyters, with a bishop 
as its permanent head. We are told that his father 
sent him to Edinburgh to be educated, and after- 
wards to travel on the Continent; but how this was 
done, under the circumstances just described, is 
not explained. At all events, it is known that he 
took the degree of Master of Arts at the University 
of Edinburgh in the year 1631, and afterwards 
spent several years abroad, residing for some time 
at Douay, where he had some relations. During 
his absence a change took place in the state 
of religious affairs in Scotland, and the strictest 
form of Presbyterianism was established by the 
“Covenant.” He had hitherto kept aloof from the 
disputes of parties, being naturally ofa very retiring 
and peaceful disposition; but now that the side 
with which he was most in sympathy was in the 
ascendant, he accepted a unanimous call from the 
congregation of Newbattle, in the presbytery of 
Dalkeith, and became their minister on the 16th 
of December, 1641. The place was situated in 
the midst of beautiful scenery, and its retirement 
must have been very congenial to such a tempera- 
ment as his. But little is recorded of his life 
there beyond the fact that “ he diligently visited 
the poor of his flock, and was ever to be found in 
the chambers of the afflicted, and at the beds of the 
sick and dying. He promoted personal, domestic, 
social, and public religion, to the utmost of his 
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power, by precept, example, and prayer.” One inci- 
dent, however, is recorded which may be somewhat 
characteristic. 11 was the custom of the Presbytery 
to inquire of the ministers twice a year, whether 
they “preached to the times,” that is, took ad- 
vantage of current events to give point to their 
discourses. Leighton would seem to have had 
other views respecting the qualities of a good ser- 
mon, for when the question was once put to him, 
he acknowledged his remissness in that respect, 
but adroitly warded off their censure by asking 
whether “if all the rest of the brethren preached 
to the times, one poor brother might not be al- 
lowed to preach for eternity?” 

His residence at Newbattle brought him into 
contact with the Earl of Lothian, who lived in that 
parish, and with whom he formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and one which may have stood him in good 
stead. Though he had signed the ‘‘ Solemn League 
and Covenant,’ which condemned Episcopacy as it 
existed in England, and aimed at uniformity in 
religion on a different basis, Leighton became in- 
volved in the “engagement,” which was entered 
into by the Duke of Hamilton with Charles IT., for 
that monarch’s restoration, without regard to those 
conditions. The consequences of similar conduct 
in the case of others were very serious, but in 
consideration of his high character and influence he 
was only required to rebuke those of his parishioners 
who hid joined in the expedition. This he was 
able to do without compromising in any way the 
principle on which he had acted, by charging them 
as individuals to repent of the immoralities of 
which they had been guilty, without entering into 
the question of church government, or referring to 
the public causes of the war. The popular mind 
was in such an excited state throughout the 
political disturbances of the times, that moderation 
such as his could not be understood; and we have 
to look to his later utterances for the full expla- 
nation of his consistency at that critical period. 
“ When the Covenant was framed,” he tells us, 
“there was no episcopacy in Scotland, but in 
England only, so that the extirpation of that frame 
only could then be merely intended.” “The truth 
is, that besides many other evils, the iniquity and 
unhappiness of such oaths and covenants lie much 
in this, that being commonly framed by persons, 
that, even amongst themselves, are not fully of 
one mind, but have their different opinions and 
interests to serve—and it was so, even in this— 
they commonly patched up so many several articles 
and clauses, and these, too, of so versatile and 
ambiguous terms, that they prove most wretched 


snares, and thickets of briars and thorns to the | 


consciences of those who are engaged in them, and 
matter of endless contentions and dispute amongst 
them, about the true sense and intendment, and 
the ties and obligations of those doubtful clauses ; 


| especially in such alterations and revolutions of 
affairs as always may, and often do, even within 
few years, follow after them, for the models and 
productions of such devices are not usually long- 
lived; and whatsoever may be said for their 
excuse, in whole or in part, who, in yielding to the 
power that pressed it and the general opinion of 
this Church at that time, did take that covenant in 
the most moderate and least schismatical sense 
that the terms can admit, yet I know not what 
can be said to clear them of a very great sin, that 
not only framed such an engine, but violently 
imposed it upon all ranks of men.” A man who 
held such views could not do less than wait for a 
fitting occasion to act upon them; the situation 
was trying for the bravest, and the issue proved 
that discretion was, under all the circumstances, 
by far the better part of valour. 

Soon after this, the arrival of Charles in Scotland 
brought matters to a crisis; and Leighton, no longer 
able to endure in silence the distractions of the 
Church under the existing order of its affairs, 
tendered his resignation to the Presbytery. They 
were not, however, willing to aceept it, and he 
was persuaded to remain in charge of his parish, 
until, on renewing his request, he was released 
from his ministerial connection with Newbattle in 
Pebruary, 16538. 

A civcumsiance is related of about this period 
of his life, which shows how little this good man 
cared for the riches of this world. He had in- 
herited about £1,000 of the money which his father 
had received in compensation for the indignities 
to which he had been subjected; and as it was in 
the hands of a private person, his brother-in-law 
advised him to go to London, and get it safely 
invested. In his reply, he said, “Any pittance 
belonging to me may possibly be useful and needful 
for my subsistence, but truly if something else 
draw me not, I shall never bestow so long a 
journey on that I account so mean a business.” 
Shortly afterwards the merchant who had charge 
of the money failed, and it was utterly lost. The 
same friend wrote to Leighton again, advising him 
to take steps to try and recover some of it, but he 
said, “I confess it is the wiser way to trust 
nobody, but there is so much of the fool in my 
nature as carries me to the other extreme, to 
trust everybody; yet I will endeavour to take 
the best courses I can in that little business you 
write of. That little that was in Mr. E—’s hands 
hath failed me; but I shall either have no need of 
it, or be supplied some other way; and this is the 
relief of my rolling thoughts, that while I am 
writing this, this moment is passing away, and all 
the hazards of want and sickness shall be at 
an end.” 

In the year 1653 Leighton entered upon the 
office of Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
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which he was prevailed upon to accept, because he 
thought that in it he should be wholly separated 
from Church matters. His duties in that position 
were onerous enongh. He delivered a theological 
lecture in Latin every week, and preached, from 
time to time, in the chapel of the college. The ele- 
gance of his style and the animation of his delivery 
drew crowds to listen to these lectures, which have 
been translated into English, and will well repay 
perusal. But the greatest effects were produced 
by his personal intercourse with the students, with 
whom his manner was gentle and winning, while 
he tried to form their minds to the practice of 
virtues of which his own life was a practical illus- 
tration. It has been said of him, with every ap- 
pearance of truth, that “religion was, in private as 
well as in public, the vital principle of his soul, 
the element in which he breathed.” During the 
vacations he went occasionally to London and the 
Continent, where he came in contact with the ex- 
tremes of religious opinion, neither of which could 
satisfy his mind and heart. Of the ministers at 
Cromwell’s court he said that “ they were men of 
unquiet and meddling tempers; and their dis- 
courses and sermons were dry and unsavoury, full 
of airy cant or of bombast swellings;” while with 
regard to the monastic rule of the Church of Rome, 
he remarks that ‘‘this is, amongst others, a mis- 
conceit in the Romish Church, that they seem to 
make holiness a kind of impropriate good, that the 
common sort can have little share in almost all 
piety, being shut up within cloister walls as its 
only fit dwelling.’ His farewell address is an elo- 
quent résumé of the principles which he had striven 
to inculcate. In it he appealed to those who had 
heard him often before to bear witness of the con- 
stant design of all his dissertations in that place. 
“They will testify,” he says, “ that the intention of 
all my discourses was that the ‘form cf sound 
words,’ that is, the Christian doctrine, and, conse- 
quently, the fear and love of God, might not only 
be impressed, but also engraven upon your hearts, 
in lasting and indelible characters, and that you 
might not only admit as a truth, but also pay the 
highest regard to this indisputable maxim, ‘ that 
piety and religion is the only real good among 
men.’ Moreover, that your minds might be the 
less encumbered in their application to this grand 
study of religion, and the more expeditious in their 
progress therein, I constantly endeavoured, with 
all possible warmth, to divert you from those 
barren and thorny questions and disputes that 
have infected the whole of theology; and this at 
atime when the greatest part of divines and pro- 
fessors, and those of no small reputation, engaging 
furiously in such controversies, have split into 
parties, and unhappily divided the whole world.” 
These few sentences serve to show the general 
leaning of Leighton’s mind towards peace and 





moderation in all matters of mere order and ex- 
pediency, and to explain the apparent facility with 
which he allowed himself to be pressed into the 
service of opposing parties. Throughout his life 
he was in favour of conciliation, while his own 
views of the proper constitution of the Church 
seem to have undergone no important change. He 
was never really a partisan, and his style in the 
controversies in which he did engage may be in- 
ferred from the title of one of his writings, “A 
Modest Defence of Moderate Episcopacy.” If he 
was singled out as a champion of the cause which 
he thus espoused, it was in the confidence that his 
integrity and piety would go far to establish his 
position among the people who were witnesses of 
his daily life. It was much against his will that, 
when it was resolved to consecrate several bishops 
for the Church in Scotland, he acquiesced in his 
own appointment to the see of Dunblane. Speak- 
ing of it, in a letter to a friend, he said, “This word 
I will add, that as there hath been nothing of my 
choice in the thing, so I undergo it—if it must be 
-—as a mortification, and that greater than a cell 
and haircloth; and whether any will believe this 
or no, I am not careful.” His name was pro- 
posed by the king himself, who had heard of his 
reputation, and could see the advantage of securing 
such a man to the Scottish Church as a bishop. 
After duly receiving ordination as deacon and 
priest, Leighton was consecrated, together with 
three others, at Westminster, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1661. He did not like the outward distinc- 
tions by which his new office was usually sur- 
rounded, feeling that his duties were rather those 
of a father, to counsel his clergy in the tending of 
their flocks, than of an earthly superior, who had 
little in common with them. It was arranged 
that the new bishops should make a formal entry 
into Edinburgh, but Leighton left them at 
Morpeth, and went straight to his diocese of 
Dunblane, where he requested that his friends 
would refrain from bestowing upon him the title 
of “ Lord.” 

To give a clear account of the manner in which 
Robert Leighton filled the high office of a bishop, 
and of the difficulties with which a man of so 
meek and peaceful a disposition had to contend, in 
the midst of so much opposition and strife, would 
require a review of the whole history of those 
times. Any of our readers who may wish to do 
so can follow the subject out for themselves, but 
here we will only briefly state that the bishop of 
Dunblane was afterwards, equally against his will, 
appointed archbishop of Glasgow. When, at last, 
he felt compelled to withdraw entirely from public 
life, it was with the utmost difficulty that he could 
prevail upon King Charles to accept his resigna- 
tion, and he would only do so on condition of his 
continuing another year on trial. ‘“ There was now 
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but one uneasy stage between him and rest, and 
he would wrestle through it the best he could.” 
This was his own remark to a friend. He per- 
formed his official duties with his accustomed zeal 
for the time appointed, and was released from them 
at the end of the year. Then, having no domestic 
ties in Scotland, he retired to Broadhurst in 
Sussex, where he lived in great seclusion with 
his widowed sister, Mrs. Lightmaker. 

Such is a mere outline of the public history of a 
great Christian—one whose private character was 
irreproachable, and whose gentle and retiring dis- 
position, with his unselfish devotion to the cause 
of peace and love, endeared him to many during 
life, and commanded the respect and esteem of his 
opponents. He has left behind him works which 
must secure him a place in the affections of pos- 
terity, and confer real benefit upon those who 
study them carefully. The principal of these, in 
addition to his sermons and University Lectures, 
are his Commentary on the First Epistle of St. 
Peter, and his Expositions of the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 
Coleridge speaks of Leighton as one “ who, per- 
haps, of all our learned Protestant theologians, 
best deserve the title of a spiritual divine;” and 
the fact that his own “ Aids to Reflection” consist 
largely of comments upon extracts from his fa- 
vourite author, proves the ground of that opinion. 
Leighton had great powers as a living preacher. 
We learn from a contemporary that there was a 
sublimity both of thought and expression in his 
preaching, in which he dispensed with the use of 
notes. “The grace and gravity of his pronuncia- 
tion,” says Burnet, “ were such, that few heard him 
without a sensible emotion. I am sure I never 
did. His style was rather too fine, but there was 
a majesty and beauty in it that left so deep an 
impression, that I cannot yet forget the sermon I 
heard him preach thirty years ago. And yet, with 
this, he seemed to look upon himself as so ordi- 


nary a preacher that, while he had a cure, he was 
ready to employ all others; and when he was a 
bishop, he chose to preach to small auditories, 
and would never give notice beforehand; he had, 
indeed, a very low voice, and so could not be heard 
by a great crowd.” 

His conversation was very thoughtful and spi- 
ritual, enlivened by a ready wit, which enabled him 
to turn many trifles to good account. Once, on 
returning from church, a friend remarked, “ You 
have been to hear a sermon.” “I met a sermon,” 
replied Leighton—“ a sermon de facto—for I met a 
corpse, and rightly and profitably are the funeral 
rites observed when the living lay it to heart.” 
We learn that he was of a slender figure, from a 
remark that he made when told of the death of an 
acquaintance: “How is it that he has broken 
through those goodly brick walls, while I am kept 
in by a bit of flimsy deal?” The circumstances 
attending his death are remarkable, when we are 
informed that he had long since said that, if he were 
to choose a place to die in, it should be an inn, 
where he might not have his thoughts distracted 
by the officious tenderness of friends. He had gone 
to London on a mission of kindness, at the age of 
seventy-four years, when a friend records that he 
was “amazed to see him look so fresh and well, 
that age seemed as it might stand still with him; 
his hair was still black, and all his motions were 
lively; he had the same quickness of thought and 
strength of memory, but, above all, the same heat 
and life of devotion that I had ever seen in him. 
When I took notice to him, upon my first seeing 
him, how well he looked, he told me he was near 
his end, for all that, and his work and journey both 
were now almost done.” The very next day he 
was attacked with pleurisy, from which, after a 
short illness, he died, at the Bell Inn, Warwick 
Lane, on the 25th of June, 1684, and was interred 
at Horsted Keyes, where his brother had been 
, buried only a short time before. 
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When early flows the twilight hour, 
> I saw upon a rivulet 
A water-lily’s faded flower. 


e@ 
i] T was the autumn’s latter time, 
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It trembled in the gentle tide, 
And on a leaf below its head 


| There lay a beautiful bright germ 
That in its dying it had shed. 
The darkest hour heralds morn, 
Thus life is born of death, I thought; 
That death is but a second birth, 
This dying lily me hath taught. 
G, E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 
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‘*T saw upon a rivulet 
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the steep ascent which led 
to Highrock House without 
in the least suspecting the 
(close vicinity of Hugh Carl- 
ton, who continued hidden by 
the trees growing near the 
XX gate; he at once perceived Estelle still 
' walking slowly to and fro in the moon- 
light, and as he hastened towards her, 
the unseen witness of their interview 
noted, with bitterness, how her slender 
frame was swayed like a reed in the 
wind, by the mere sound of his footfall on the 
path. 

“ Dear Estelle,’ exclaimed Raymond, as he caught 
her hands in his, “I do not like to think that I am 
come to take leave of you for so long a time.” 

She could not answer for a few minutes, while she 
struggled with the tide of feeling which rushed over 
her at the thought of his distant journey, but he was 
too much occupied with his own sensations to observe 
her agitation. He turned, and walked by her side ; 
while Hugh, who was watching her keenly, could see 
how tightly her hands were clasped together, and 
how her head drooped, as if weighed down by a load 
too heavy for her powers of endurance. Estelle’s 
natural pride and independence of character, how- 
ever, soon came to her aid; she drove back the 
strong emotion that almost mastered her, lifted up 
her head, and said to Raymond, in a tone which 
struck him as being cold and indifferent, “ You go 
very early to-morrow morning, do you not?” 

“Yes; so early that I did not wish any one to be 
disturbed in order to see me before I went, as I 
could have said my last words to-night, but my dar- 
ling Kathie will not hear of losing a moment when 
we might still be together, and she is coming down 
to breakfast with me before daylight. Oh, Estelle, 
you cannot conceive how it wrings my heart to 
part with her! I thought I could have borne it 
better than I find I can; and it is only the im- 
perative sense of duty which compels me to carry it 
out.” 

“Tt will be better for you, perhaps, when the part- 
ing is over, and you are fairly gone—these last 
moments cannot but be intensely trying.” And 
Estelle’s voice trembled as she spoke. 

“No, I do not feel that; I dread the time when 
she will be completely out of my reach. I am 
haunted by terrors as to what may happen in my 
absence.” 

“TI will do all I possibly can to keep her safe for 


iss AYMOND came quickly up | 





you,” said Estelle, believing that Raymond was 
alluding to Mr. Harcourt’s probable attempts to rob 
him of the heiress, in which idea, however, she was 
quite mistaken. 

“TI know you will,” said Raymond ; “ but although 
it is some comfort indeed to feel that you will be 


| near her always, yet I cannot forget, Estelle, that 
| neither you, nor any one else, can save her from the 


worst peril which must ever hang, like a menacing 
cloud, over those who are parted on earth. Life is 
terrible in its awful uncertainty—death has been the 
enemy of human love ever since the days when the 
first mother wept over her slaughtered son, and so it 
will be till the end of time; who can say that I 
shall escape the inexorable foe, which may tear from 
me that one most precious life ? ” 

“None can be exempt from the possibility, of 
course, though I see no reason to fear it in Kath- 
leen’s case, young and strong as she is; but, Ray- 
mond”—and Estelle drew a long breath before she 
finished her sentence—“ be sure of this—that human 
love has far worse enemies than death.” 

“ Worse ! how is it possible? What is there that 
can be worse ?” 

“Treachery and betrayal, oblivion and change!” 
she replied, in a low voice. 

“Change! That can never affect Kathleen or 
me,” he said, hastily. 

“Not you,” said Estelle, “ but —” 

“Not Kathleen,” he interrupted, almost fiercely. 
“Estelle, you cannot mean to hint that she could 
ever change ?”’ 

“Not willingly,” she answered; “ but, Raymond, 
I had better tell you exactly what I mean, for I have 
been anxious to do so for some time past, and I have 
not had the courage; I have felt so afraid you might 
think I doubted dear Kathie’s love for you—which I 
do not, indeed—I know that you have all her heart 
most fully and most sincerely ; but she is young, and 
easily led, as you know, and I do dread the result of 
your absence extremely, because I believe that Mr. 
Harcourt has formed a deliberate purpose to win her 
away from you during that period, if he possibly 
can.” 

“Very likely he has,” said Raymond, with a 
scornful toss of his head; “few men have seen my 
beautiful Kathleen without wishing they might be 
fortunate enough to win her, and an unprincipled 
fellow like Harcourt may possibly even make the 
attempt ; but what does it signify to me if he does, 
or if a thousand such as he is, do the same? Kath- 
leen is mine—mine, heart and soul—and I defy the 
whole world to move her from truth and faithfulness 
to me,” 
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Estelle winced at the ring of anger in his tone; 
but the very infatuation of his belief in Kathleen’s 
power of constancy made her endeavour still to 
open his eyes to the dangers which she felt convinced 
were menacing his happiness, even at the risk of 
causing him to be offended with herself. 

“When you asked me to come and live here,” she 
said, “was it not because you wished Kathleen to 
have a friend, who might help to guard her, during 
your absence, from the influence which others might 
gain over her, in consequence of her guileless and 
impressible disposition ?” 

“Yes; but my fears never went beyond the risk 
that her innocence might entangle her in difficulties 
with unscrupulous men, whom she might look upon 
merely as pleasant acquaintances, while they might 
accuse her of encouraging their pretensions. I 
never, for a single instant, imagined that any power 
on earth could make her inconstant to me; and I 
would hardly have borne a suspicion of her truth 
from any one but yourself, Estelle.” 

“IT have never suspected her,” said Estelle, quietly, 
though his words had been like a stab to her sen- 
sitive heart ; “but, in spite of all you say, Raymond, 
I believe there is reason to distrust the designs of 
others. I chanced to hear a conversation between 
Mr. Carlton and Mr. Harcourt, which shows that 
Kathleen’s own parents are anxious for the success 
of his plan.” 

“T can believe it,” said Raymond, contemptuously. 
“Mr. Carlton would, probably, not let truth or honour 
stand in the way of an alliance with a future peer ; 
but neither he, nor his wife, would ever coerce Kath- 
leen against her will. 
riage with me because she wished it, though they 
would have preferred a titled connection for her 
then, as now; and they might be glad enough to see 
her smile on that scoundrel Harcourt; but, so long 
as she holds firm to her pledge, they would not 
dream of distressing her by any constraint. 
Kathleen, I will stake my life on her truth 
which would be worthless without her. 
to fail me, do you think I could live ?” 

His tone was so vehement as to be almost fierce, 
and Estelle felt she could say no more. It was 
plain that any further remark on the subject would 
only irritate without convincing him; and she 
could not bear that the last hour they were to 
spend together should be marred by so painful 
a conflict; so she turned to him, and said, with 
a sweetness which touched him inexpressibly, “ If 





a Hfe 


I have been too much alarmed, it is, doubtless, | 


because your happiness is so very dear to me ; but 
you can understand, I think, that no one will be so 
thankful as myself if I prove to have been quite in 
the wrong.” 

“TI know that well, dearest Estelle; you are the 
best and truest friend ever a man had, and you will 


guard my Kathleen for me as jealously as I could Estelle! star of my life! 


If she were | 


myself, 


And how will this year pass for you, I 
wonder? i wish I could feel as sure that I shall 
find you unchanged, when I return, as I do that 
Kathie will be the same.” 
“You need not doubt it,” 
“T shall be unchanged!” 
“Yes, in your friendship to me, you will be so, I 


said Estelle, quietly ; 


am sure—you are not one to give it or to recall it 
lightly; but, Estelle, if a great love comes to you, as 
come it will some day, friendship, however steadfast, 
will sink to a lower place, and practically be lost in 
presence of a mightier power. I cannot complain if 
it is so, though I am too human and selfish not to 
regret it bitterly.” 

“You will have nothing to regret,” she said, in 
the same unmoved tone; “as you leave me, so you 
will find me, if Iam alive on this earth at all; but 
do not let us speak of me, Raymond. Tell me all 
the details of your voyage, and the dates when 
and to reach your estate. I 
track your course from day to 


you expect to land, 
want to be able to 
day.” 

He complied, telling her how he meant to spend 
each week till his return; and lamenting, as he did 


| so, that for the latter part of his stay he would be 


They consented to her mar- | 


As for | 


in a locality where the posts were so irregular, that 
he should scarcely be able to receive any letters from 
home. 

For another ten minutes they paced slowly along 
together, with the moonlight streaming full on Ray- 
mond’s splendid figure and Estelle’s bowed head. 
Then, while she was counting the precious moments 
almost by the very beating of her heart, he said, at 
last, that Kathleen would be expecting him, and he 
must go. 

In silence they walked down to the gate; they 
were now so near to Hugh that he could almost hear 
Estelle’s hurried breathing. Raymond opened the 
gate, and passed through it; and then, with that 
barrier already between them, he took her hands in 
his, and bade her farewell. 

“Be bright and happy,” he said, “till we meet 
again.” These were the last words she heard him 
speak, and they pierced her to the very soul. 

“ Bright and happy while he is gone!” she almost 
shrieked out, as the echo of his footsteps died away ; 
and then she flung out her arms, with a wail of 
inconsoiable anguish, and letting her head fall on the 
uppermost bar of the gate, wept out her heart in a 
passion of tears, which seemed to rend her very 
frame like a mortal convulsion. 

And Hugh Carlton stood within the shadows, a 
few paces off, and saw it. He read the full depth 
and meaning of that cruel agony but too well, and 
straightway the uncurbed will rose up within him, 
like a demon unchained. 

“She loves him,” he muttered, clenching his 
hands; “but she shall be mine—she is mine! Oh, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tracy Harcourt had made all his plans in respect 
to Kathleen Carlton with the coolest deliberation. 
His primary object was, of course, the acquisition of 
her immense fortune; but she had many other 
attractions for him. He admired her wonderful 
beauty, and thought, with pride, of the sensation his 
lovely wife would make in London society ; while 
the freshness of her youth, and her light-hearted 
gaiety, were personally agreeable to the jaded man 
of fashion, 

Little as he cared, too, for domestic comforts, the 
restless club life was beginning to pall upon him; 
and he did not find that a few weeks’ sojourn in 
some foreign watering-place was a sufficient relief 
from it—especially as it generally resulted in his 
gambling himself into increased pecuniary difficulties. 

Harcourt had very little doubt of success. He knew 
that he would have the powerful co-operation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlton, and he had too much knowledge of 
the world not to understand Kathleen’s character 
thoroughly well. He saw, clearly enough, that she 
was sincerely attached to Raymond for the present ; 
but he also perceived that she was too shallow and 
volatile to be capable of a deep or enduring affection, 
and that the worldly atmosphere in which she had 
always lived had given her quite sufficient taste for 
such honours and advantages as he could offer her, 
to render them for her a decided temptation to un- 
faithfulness. 

He wisely determined to absent himself from 
Carlton Hall just at the time of Raymond’s de- 
parture, when the young girl’s feelings would be 
naturally excited on behalf of the lover who was 
leaving her, to enter on a long and perilous journey ; 
and no less craftily arranged to return to it when the 
reaction from her sadness would have set in, and her 
volatile spirits have risen again to a height which 
would make the dulness and monotony caused by Ray- 
mond’s absence exceedingly irksome toher, A visitor, 
of any kind, at such a time, would be attractive; and 
Harcourt knew how to make himself pre-eminently 
so—by subtle flattery, and tempting glimpses of 
the brilliant world of fashion, from which Kath- 
leen’s youth had as yet excluded her. He had the 
warmest invitation to spend both the shooting and 
hunting seasons at Carlton Hall; and so it came to 
pass, that very few weeks had elapsed from the time 
of Raymond's departure, before Harcourt was firmly 
established in Kathleen’s home, and engaged in 
carrying on his pursuit of her with a cool deter- 
mination which was little likely to fail of its object 
with such a disposition as hers, 

He made no secret of his hopes, either to Kath- 
leen herself, or to any members of the family; and 
the knowledge of them filled Hugh Carlton with 
dismay—for Harcourt’s success, which seemed so ex- 
tremely probable, would, of course, set Raymond free; 
and what more probable, that, in such a case, he 





would turn at once to Estelle Lingard, whom he un- 
questionably admired greatly, and of whose attach. 
ment to him, Hugh had, unhappily, no longer any 
doubt. 

He resolved to do his very utmost to influence 
Kathleen against Harcourt; but judging Estelle by 
himself, he imagined that the goading pain of an un. 
requited affection would drive her to take the opposite 
course, and further Raymond’s release by every means 
in her power. He was destined, however, to be 
undeceived on this point, as much to his surprise 
as to his satisfaction. 

Hugh had succeeded in establishing very frank 
and friendly relations between himself and Estelle, 
which had the effect, as he intended it should, of 
effectually hiding from her the passionate love he 
bore her. From the moment when he had witnessed, 
unseen, her agony after Raymond’s departure, he 
felt that to precipitate any avowal of his feelings, 
till time or change had set her heart at liberty, could 
only result in her breaking off all intercourse with 
him, in order to enforce an absolute denial of his 
prayer. 

His only hope lay in patient waiting; in the 
gradual drawing of her affection to himself, from 
a foundation of friendship; and, above all, in the 
carrying out of Raymond’s marriage with Kathleen, 

It was, therefore, with mingled terror and irri- 
tation that he watched Harcourt’s pursuit of his 
cousin, and he did his best to prevent him from 
having any opportunities of being alone with her. 

One day, when it was drawing near to Christmas, 
though the weather was still very mild, Hugh was 
sauntering about in front of the house, when he 
saw Kathleen and Harcourt come down the steps, 
evidently with the intention of taking a walk to 
gether. He at once joined them; and, while his 
cousin welcomed him willingly enough, her com- 
panion made no attempt to conceal his discom- 
fiture. 

Tracy brightened up, however, when Kathleen 
suggested that they should ask Miss Lingard to 
join them; and they made their way forthwith to 
Highrock House. 

They found Estelle sitting beside her uncle, who 
had fallen asleep, with Bruin extended at her feet; 
and she very gladly agreed to go out with them, for 
she was always pleased to have any opportunity of 
watching over Raymond’s darling, according to her 
promise. 

Moss took her place beside Dr. Lingard, and she 
was soon walking by Kathleen’s side, down the steep 
path which led to the shore. Then there was a 
question as to the course they were to take, and 
Harcourt suggested that they should visit a cave 
which had recently been discovered in a rocky part 
of the coast, at some little distance, and to which, 
he said, he could take them by a short cut, which 
would bring it quite within the limits of Kathleen’s 
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powers of walking, who was neither so strong nor 
so active as Estelle. 

For a little time they all walked together; but 
gradually Harcourt and Kathleen got somewhat in 
advance of their companions, and presently were 
hidden from their sight by some rocks which ran out 
a good way into the water; and they were found 
to have disappeared altogether, when these had been 
surmounted by Hugh and Estelle. 

She stopped in sume disquietude. 
they be?”’ she exclaimed. 

“They must have taken the short cut Harcourt 
spoke of,” said Hugh. “You see the coast-line 
curves out a good deal here, and they must have 
made their way right across among those huge 
boulders somehow; but I do not know the track, so 
we must keep to the shore, or we shall lose our way 
altogether.” 

“Let us hurry on then as fast as we can,”’ said 
Estelle; and she started at so swift a pace that 
there was little time for conversation till they 
reached the cave, which was their destination. 

They were brought to it suddenly by an abrupt 
turn in the path, and the sight which met their eyes, 
before they were seen themselves, gave equal pain to 
both, though from very different reasons. 

Kathleen was seated on a stone just inside the 
cave, seeming to sked absolute light within its 
shadows from the brightness of her beauty. She 
had taken off her hat, and her sunny hair rippled 
down to her waist, while her lovely face was glowing 
with smiles and blushes, as she listened, evidently 
well pleased, to the words Harcourt was assiduously 
pouring into her ears. He was standing close at her 
side—bending down over her, and with one cf her 
hands clasped tight in his own. 

As Estelle took in the full meaning of this scene, 
the conviction of Raymond’s impending misery smote 
her with a heart-sickness which caused her to become 
deadly pale. She seemed ready to fall down, and 
Hugh hastily put out his hand to support her, éx- 
claiming, “ What is it? Are you ill?” 

“No!” she gasped; “but Raymond! poor Ray- 
mond!” 

“Ah, you may well say that,’ answered Hugh, 
“Harcourt’s conduct is disgraceful. But do let 
me find you a seat, Miss Lingard—you look so 
white.” 

“Do not think of me,” she said; “it is only a pass- 
ing faintness. But go to them—go at once, I beg 
of you; surely your presence will recall Kathleen to 
herself—to the fact that she is Raymond’s premised 
wife.” 

Hugh turned to obey her, but Kathleen had 
by this time perceived them. With a sudden start, 


« Where can 


she rose up, snatched her hand out of Harcourt’s | 





grasp, and ran lightly down the rocks to the spot 
where they were standing. 

“ Oh, darling Estelle!” she exclaimed, when she 
saw her friend’s sad, colourless face, “how very ill 
you look—what is the matter?” Estelle was leaning 
against a rock, her head supported by her hand, and, 
without moving, she slowly lifted up her large dark 
eyes and fixed them on Kathleen with a gaze so 
pained, so reproachful, that the young girl under- 
stood it better than she would have comprehended 
the most eloquent words. A vivid blush suffused all 
her fair face, and her blue eyes dropped beneath 
that accusing look—she could not bear it—and she 
hastily exclaimed, “Dear Estelle, you have got a 
chill, Iam sure; you must not go into the cave, it 
is cold and damp there in the shadows; let us go 
home at once.” And without waiting for Estelle’s 
answer, she darted away down the rocky path, fol- 
lowed instantly by Harcourt. Estelle raised herself, 
with a heavy sigh, and moved on slowly in the same 
direction—still feeling faint from the shock she had 
received. 

“TI have been quite aware of Harcourt’s design 
for some time past,” said Hugh, as he walked by 
her side; but I could not have believed that Kathie 
would have been so easily led away.” 

** Mr. Carlton,’” said Estelle, looking up at him 
with all her soul in her eyes, “ will you promise me 
to try, with your whole strength, to hold her true 
to Raymond ?” 

“Do you wish, then, that she should fulfil her 
pledge to him?’ he asked, looking at her curiously. 

“ Can you doubt it ?” she said, somewhat haughtily. 
“ Raymond is my dearest friend, and I desire his 
happiness with all my heart.” 

“ But you might think it better secured if he 
married one more worthy of him?” 

“ No,” said Estelle, in a low voice, “ for he loves 
her.” 

“Estelle is more noble than I could be,” thought 
Hugh, with a pang, which showed that his better 
nature was roused. “I will do everything you wish, 
Miss Lingard,” he said, fervently. 

“Then try to save Raymond from this cruel 
treachery,” she pleaded, clasping her hands, “I 
promised him, when he left England, that I would 
guard Kathleen for him by every means in my power, 
and I will do so, even if I risk to lose her friendship 
by it. But you have many more opportunities of 
seeing what is going on concerning her than I can 
have; you must help me.” 

*T will, Miss Lingard ; rest assured that I will do so 
with all my might—we will work to this end together,” 
said Hugh, delighted that there was thus a bond of 
union between himself and Estelle. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. Turrp Series. No. 16. 


Chapter to be read—Exodus xvi, 
PN'TRODUCTION. 
on their way. 
power for them already shown at Red Sea; 
also the bitter waters sweetened at Marah. 
What daily tokens of His guidance did they 
see? How they would watch the cloud day by day! 
Must surely trust God with such daily token of His 
presence before them ! 

I, Toe Murmurine ror Foop. (Read 1—8.) 
The teacher should trace the journey on a map. 
From Elim to wilderness of Sin, on road to Sinai. 
How long had they been so far? (ver. 1.) Now the 
flour they brought with them all spent, whence can 
they get bread in the wilderness? What do they do 
at once? How hard for Moses and Aaron to bear! 
Picture leaders from the different tribes coming with 
their complaints. What dothey say? Forget all 
the hard slavery and bitter bondage in Egypt, and 
think only of the abundance of food. Now what 
can Moses do? Not told; but evidently he took his 
troubles to God ; for what did God do at once? The 
prayer of faith always heard and answered. What 
does he say to the people? Their murmurings 
against him, God’s servant, were really against God. 
What did Ged do? Did He punish them? No; 
bears long with them; will show them His glory, and 
give them their desires, What will this show them ? 
That it is God who has brought them out of Egypt 
(ver. 6) not to kill them, but to bring them to the 
promised land. 

II. Tue Foop Given. (Read 9—15.) Three 
things may be noticed. (1) God’s glory appears. 
For two months had daily seen the moving pillar of 
cloud ; had got quite used to it. Once it had moved 
in a peculiar way, when was that? (xiv. 19.) Now, 
again, something remarkable in the cloud. This a 
solemn occasicn ; God about to work special miracle. 
Manifests His glory in the cloud. The people all 
gaze at it, and see God’s glory. Then Moses declares 
God’s words ; what are they? Flesh in the evening, 
and bread in the morning, that they might once for 
all know that He was God. 

Now picture the scene. Evening comes on ; count- 
less flocks of birds come up from the sea, sky 
black with them ; see, they fall, as if struck, all over 
he camp; ground covered with them ; now the men 
eagerly catch them; quickly cook ; and whole people 
enjoy unusual evening meal. The next morning again 
go out. What is on the ground? small round white 
thing. One calls another to look at it; each asks 


The Israelites now fairly 





“ What is it ? whatis it?” So passes into a name— | 


One great proof of God’s | 


MANNA, 


“ Manna ”—or, “ What is it?” What a wonderful 
| sight! Bread given in abundance; nothing to do 

but to take, eat, live. 

III. Runes ror tue Manna. (Read 16—31.) 
Remind the children of the work of creation; how 
everything was done in order, and a sabbath of rest 
from work ordained. So it is here; manna will be 
| given; but only under certain clear rules. (1) Daily 
| supply. The people were to gather it daily; it would 
| not be good if kept till the morrow. What would 
this teach ? daily trust for daily bread, as in Lord’s 
| prayer. (2) Early gathering. Must be gathered 
| early, ensuring early rising, as a lesson against in- 
dolence. (3) Sufficient. Each man was to gather 
enough (see 2 Cor. viii. 15), thus teaching how none 
are forgotten before God. (4) None on the Sabbath. 
See how three miracles were wrought each week: 
| viz., none fell on Sabbath; double fell on sixth day, 
| this double kept good till Sabbath, which it would 
not do on other days. So God, before fourth com- 
mandment given, shows sanctity of Sabbath-day; 
probably been observed throughout. This manna, 
described as wafers mixed with honey (ver. 31), 
called also “ angels’ food” (Ps. Ixxviii, 25), was 
pleasant to taste, nourishing; kept them alive for 
forty years; suited to all tastes; did not pall on 
appetite; always to be had; people need never be 
anxious as to daily food in wilderness. 

IV. Typican. (Read John vi. 47—56.) Christ 
uses it as picture of want of soul. It must be fed 
daily with fresh supplies. So are told to feed on 
Christ, i.e, to believe on Him, look to Him for 
strength for daily life, for grace to resist sin, If do 
not do so soul will die. So must seek Christ as 
Israelites sought manna, viz., daily, early, by prayer 
(Prov. viii. 17), and shall find sufficient for all wants 
through whole of life’s journeyings; will not fail, 
| because Christ and His strength is free gift of God 
to be had without money and without price (Is. lv. 1). 
In one sense comparison fails, because Sabbath is 
the special day for seeking double supplies of grace. 
| Let each ask, “ Am I daily feeding on Christ ? ” 





Questions to be answered. 


1. Against whom did Israelites murmur, and why? 

2. How did God reply to them? 

3. What unusual appearance was there in the 
cloud ? 

4, Deseribe the manna. 

5. Show the object of the rules for obtaining 
manna, 

6. In what way is the manna typical ? 
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BY AUTHOR OF “OUR FOREFATHERS IN HISTORY, 


CHAPTER I. 
IES, certainly, she was a most beautiful 
No one could have failed to 





creature ! 


early morning hovering over the great 
abysses, or, as at noon-day, spreading 
her wings, and stretching with her bright fearless 
eye to meet the sun’s power and light. 

The old eagles looked first proudly at their young 
one, but afterwards with sorrow and trouble; for 
the day came when this magnificent thing left them, 
spread her wings, and followed her mate to a nest 
of her own, 

It was a sorrowful time for the old birds, and they 
were getting very old now. They had hoped to keep 
this their last young one for years. Nothing could 
tame her, yet she had flown off right willingly, and 
left their hearts sore; so was hers for a time, but 
by-and-by she grew happy. 

It was a beautiful nest to which she had gone, 
high up amid the rocks, which rose barren and 
rugged above them, while below lay rustling woods, 
tiny streams crazy with the very joy of existence, 
and a smiling valley in the far distance. 

Such a scene as the sun loves to rest on; teeming 
with life, yet full of repose; the insects huammed and 
chirped, the rabbits helter-skeltered for their lives, 
the great immovable crags shone bright white or 
dull grey, and the crevices seemed to lead into black 
depths of secrets and darkness. At night, the moon, 
like a beautiful queen, glanced down, and the dear 
stars looked steadfastly into the nest, saying, ‘“‘ Fear 
not, the beautiful light is not far away.” 

The young eagle’s strength and spirits carried 
her further and further towards the sun; not a day 
passed but the two birds might be seen speeding on 
their journey through the skies. 

One day she hid her head in her feathers. 

“What is the matter?” asked her mate; but she 
gave him no answer. 

“What is it?’ he asked again; “ you hide from the 
light of that glorious sun.” 

Then he began to fear she was dying, and he en- 
treated her to tell him what was wrong. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I have just thought of it; I 
shall never reach him!” 

“Never reach him? Who?” 

“The sun,” 
A “we shall never reach him.” 
Then what is the good of flying towards him ? 
Never reach him! Never reach the sun in his splen- 
dour and glory; we might as well stay grovelling in 
the valley.” 


No,”’ he answered, 


“ 


admire her had they seen her in the 





EAGLETS. 


” 


“STORY OF A SHELL,” ETC. 
“We are not meant to reach him, only to enjoy 
him and get warmth and light from him.” 
“ Alas!” she “all this time I have been 
hoping that we were getting nearer to him, and that 
at last we should reach him; and I want to get close 


said, 


to him, and live in his fiery light.” 

Then her mate told her that not only was it such 
along journey that she would never get to the end 
of it, but that, even if she could do so, she would be 
burnt up by the heat of the sun. ‘“ You know,” he 
added, “‘we eagles can do what no other birds in 
the world can do, look right into the sun’s face, and 
we can also fly higher and further than any other 
birds; we must not complain, we must rather be 
thankful. 
and satisfied, why do you wish for any change?” 

“He is so grand and beautiful,” she answered ; 
“T should like to live right close to him.” 

After this, though she still flew in the sunshine, 
there was no longer the same joy in it as before; 
she wanted not only to see from a distance, but to 
reach and touch the grand and beautiful. 

“Don’t fret,” said her mate; “if you knew more, 
you would doubtless delight in your lot.” 

It was not long after this that she needed to keep 
very closely to her nest, for if you could have peeped 


We are better as we are now, rest quiet 


inside, you would have seen two beautiful eggs in it. 

Closely she pressed her warm breast against them, 
loving the unseen things that were coming to gladden 
Her mate brought her food, and sat by 
her side, or on the rock close at hand, telling of all 
the wonders he had seen in his flights, and then 
spread his great wings for another swoop through 
the clouds, while she, eager and strong, followed him 
with her great piercing eyes, content to let him go 
alone, for the sake of the little things that had made 
her heart so full of tenderness. 

It was a very happy day when the shells burst, 
and the little ones came out, and happier still when 
the downy fluff covered them, and their wings begam 
to grow. 

What a strange wondrous world it was to come to 
life in! Far, far above all the bustle and noise of 
towns and cities; high on the mountains, where 
man’s foot rarely trod; just God’s beautiful earth, 
unsoiled, and unsinned on. 

In the distance stood the shepherd’s little hut, but 
though he and his wife and children were well known 
to the birds, they never came as far as the rocks 
which sheltered the nest. The dogs’ deep bark 
sounded up through the night air, or yelped through 
the woods in the day-time; the children played 
round the cottage, or climbed the hills with their 


their nest. 
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father, or the little ones stood holding fast to the 
mother, as she sat at the door-step in the gloaming, 
and told the oft-told tale of the eagle who carried a 


baby away to its lair, and of the weak mother, strong | 


in courage and love, who climbed the dangerous 
cliff, and, bleeding and broken and terror-stricken, 
reached the nest, to find her little one calmly lying 
there, and see it coo and babble, and stretch its tiny 
arms to her, and how she beat off the eagles, and 
rescued her darling, and carried it home in safety. 
So the birds were left unmolested. 
(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

203. In the account given by the prophet Ezekiel 
of the glory of Tyrus, her merchandise, and her 
destruction, what words would imply that her down- 
fall arose from defeat in naval warfare ? 

204, What prophets are mentioned as having been 
imprisoned because their words were not acceptable 
to their king ? 

205. How many men were there who took an oath 
that they would neither eat nor drink till they had 
killed St. Paul ? 

206. Quote some words of Jesus which show that 
the country of Sheba was situated to the south of the 
Holy Land. 

207. What apostle is it who speaks of a “new 
heaven and a new earth?” 

208. What two false prophets were put to death by 
burning, according to the prophecy of Jeremiah ? 

209. Quote a passage which shows the relationship 
between St. Mark and St. Barnabas. 


EARTH AND 


H, weep! 
QO For earth is rolling on a weary way 
And through a shadowy land ; 
And darkly-cinctured phantoms, stern and grey, 
Upon the mountains stand, 
Pointing where swollen torrents, wild and 
deep, 
Through the rent gorges sweep. 


Oh, fear! 
We are a dooméd race, and must depart, 
Whelm’d by the waves of Time ; 
We cling not to the universal heart— 
Our very life is crime ; 
As autumn winds whirl by the leaflets sere, 
Are we tossed onward here. 





210. What words addressed to the church in 
| Pergamos would show that that district was an 
| exceeding wicked one ? 

211. By what means did God vouchsafe to show 
_ to Gideon that He would deliver Israel by Gideon’s 
| hand ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 528. 


191. King Agrippa, when St. Paul appeared before 
him and Festus, at Cxsarea, to make his defence 
(Acts xxvi. 28). 

192. Ahithophel, the counsellor of King David, 
who took part in the rebellion of Absalom (2 Samuel 
xvii. 23). 

193. “And the counsel of Ahithophel, which he 
counselled in those days, was as if a man had en- 
quired at the oracle of God: so was all the counsel 
of Ahithophel both with David and with Absalom” 
(2 Samuel xvi. 23). 

194. The sustaining the widow of Sarepta during 
the famine, and the recovery of the leprosy of Naaman 
the Syrian (Luke iv. 24—27). 

195. When Elisha led the army of the Syrians 
from Dothan into the town of Samaria (2 Kings vi. 
19—23). 

196. To the city of Ephraim, a town on the border 
of the wilderness (John xi. 54). 

197. In the account given by Nehemiah of the 
abuses which had crept into the Jewish nation during 
the captivity, and which he reformed (Neh. xiii, 16). 

198. “ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake (1 Cor. 
x. 25). 





HER SORROWS. 


Yet pray, 
| For “prayer availeth;” onward, pass the 
| stars, 
And onward also we; 
Peace is the law and issue of our wars, 
Ev’n as the roaring sea 
Moves to calm Dian. Cast those dreams away 
Of terror: work and pray. 


O light 
And life eternal! unto this we gaze— 
| All men are equal here ; 
| And in this hope we dare the gloomy days, 
And see the towers appear 
Of the immortal city, making bright 


Earth’s sorrow-shaded night. M. C. 
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‘*Earth’s sorrow-shaded night.” 


“EARTH AND HER SORROWS.”—4#. 560. 
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A NEW ELAINE. 
ss) O you remember how you read And like a gleaming sapphire plain, 
d The pensive idyl of Elaine? The quiet sea lay warm and bright 
“<> The summer skies were overhead, | Around our flowery Isle of Wight. 
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We listened idly to the tale 
That blended with the tuneful sea ; 
But Nelly’s cheek grew wan and pale— 
A lily maid indeed was she ; 
Alas! and you, too well I knew, 
Were to another “ falsely true.” 
The shadow of her sorrow falls 


Upon me while I sit at ease; 
How mournfully the heart recalls 





Unwritten tragedies like these! 
Through hidden woe, through childish play, 


>? 


Ah me! “So runs the world away ! 


But time perchance has made you wise, 
For you are schooled by care and strife ; 
Come back, and read in Nelly’s eyes 
The promise of a brighter life ; 
The past may still be sad, and yet 


I think God helps us to forget. 
SaraH DoupNeEy. 





GOLD IN THE SKY. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX.—SUSPICIONS. 
CV’ AOMI VERNON had scarcely seen 
WAY or spoken to Gwendoline Majendie 
since Christmas Eve, when one after- 
noon she determined to go alone and 
see her, to have a talk about many 
things. 

That morning Cyril Egerton had passed her hastily 
in the High Street, with scarce a salutation, and an 
unaccountable expression on his face, This, and 
more besides, was destined for Gwendoline’s ears. 

Gwendoline was at home, and evidently glad to 
see her visitor, although there was a certain anxious 
abstracted air about her manner. 

The two girls drew up chairs before the fire in the 
doctor’s snug consulting-room, and with their feet 
on the fender and their elbows on their knees, they 
prepared for one of their old confidential chats. 

“ First of all, how is Claude?” 

“ As ill as he ean be to be alive,’ 

Naomi started. 

* Poor fellow! poor fellow! We hoped that he 
had taken a turn for the better at one time.” 

“So did we, but this last relapse seems to have 
been a terrible one, and he more than lost the ground 
he at first gained. -Papa called in Dr. Summers and 
Dr. Taunton, but both think there is no hope; and 
this morning we telegraphed for one of the first 
physicians in London to come at once.” 

“T have so much to say, I scarcely know how to 
begin. I met Cyril this morning in High Street, 
and he not only would not stop, but he scarcely 
acknowledged that he knew me.”’ 

The smile faded from Gwendoline’s face as she 
said, “ Poor Cyril! no wonder he is shy of every 
one. You know of the terrible reports which are 
circulated about him.” 

“T know! I know! and I wanted to talk to you 
about it. You mean the reports that he is account- 
able for his brother’s state.” 

“Yes, Was ever anything so dreadful suggested ? 










’ 


was the answer. 





My one hope has been that the report might not 
reach his ears, but he knows it now. And, oh, Naomi, 
you cannot imagine what a time papa and I have 
had with him. It was this morning, just after we had 
telegraphed for the London doctor, so that altogether 
I felt that things could not be worse. They say 
there is a silver lining to every cloud, and gold 
always somewhere in the sky, but the gold is far 
away just now—it seems vanished altogether.” 

“How did he find it out?” inquired Naomi, 
eagerly. 

« Well, it seems that this most monstrous wicked 
suggestion has gained ground in an inconceivable 
manner, and many people from whom one might . 
have expected better things believe it entirely. Some 
began to show it in the manner of their greetings to 
Cyril, when chance took him across their paths, 
until even Cyril, who would be the last to imagiue 
he was coolly treated, began to perceive it, and one 
day he told me he had more than once experienced 
an unaccountable greeting from friends, and that 
there was no mistake about it, and he would find out 
the meaning of it, as he would not be treated in that 
way without knowing the cayse. Even then I hoped 
it might never go so far as to be told to him, and 
1 waited and trusted for better things; but papa, 
when I told him of this, said it would be certain 
to reach Cyril’s ears at any rate, and that on the 
whole it would be kindest to prepare him in some 
way for it, but I would not hear of this, and begged 
him not to do it. In the meantime Cyril has got at 
the whole matter from old Benson, who certainly is 
the most weak, stupid old man that ever lived.” 

“Of course, neither of you think there can be the 
slightest foundation for the report ? ” 

“We think so! How can you ask such a thing, 
Naomi?” 

“TI felt sure that there must be some mistake,” 
was the answer. “I heard something about Mrs. 
Majendie holding some definite tangible clue to the 
mystery.” 
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“Mamma?” 

“ Well, that is what I was told.” 

“But, my dear Naomi, how should mamma hear or 
know more than we do? And surely you know her 
well enough to understand that she would not have 
been able to keep such a thing secret.” 

“Well, it is said she holds some strong evidence 


in her hands, and that she has spoken of it in strict | 
confidence to some one, but it has been whispered | 


about, as these confidences often are.” 

“ Nonsense !” laughed Gwendoline, 

“Tam so glad to hear it is a mistake. I could 
not bear to think that any of you held the report 
true.” 

“Rest assured on that head,’ said Gwendoline, 
“whatever else you may doubt. The question now 
is what is best to be done? This continued annoy- 
ance to poor Cyril must be put an end to somehow 
—it is intolerable.” 

“There is the reward; with such a sum as that 
offered, be sure it will eventually be cleared up.” 

“But they say if Claude dies, there is sufficient 
evidence to make any one believe it was Cyril’s 
work.” 

“Wrong cannot succeed in such a monstrous 
degree; in the end it must be cleared up. 
Gwendoline; there is gold somewhere in the sky, 
though we do not see it. 

“But I cannot wait!” cried Gwendoline, im- 
patiently. “I cannot endure the thought of Cyril 
continuing, for a day even, under such a cloud as 
this.” 

There was a pause of a few minutes, during 


No, no, 


which Gwendoline pushed several little pieces of coal 
singly and angrily into the reddest part of the fire 


with the poker; then, without looking up, Naomi 


said, “ Do you ever hear from Basil Crawford now ?” 

“No.” And both girls looked straight into the 
fire, and watched with interest the performances of 
one of the small pieces of coal which Gwendoline had 
pushed in. 

«How is that ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You might be a little more explicit. 
know something about it. 


You must 
I am quite sure Basil 
Crawford would never have kept away from here all 
this while if you and he had not had some quarrel.”’ 

“T assure you, Naomi, I have had no quarrel with 
him, and I know no more than you do why he stops 
away.” 

“Then, Gwendoline, there can be no reason for not 
writing to him. At such a time as this you should 
set aside all small tiffs and quarrels, and only think 
of the best thing to be done.” 

“And what may that be?” said a voice behind 
them. Dr. Majendie had gently and hastily entered 
the room, and had heard Naomi’s last words. 


As she rose to greet him, he added, “ What are | 


you two young ladies doing here? “ Perhaps you 





forgot that the skeleton in the cupboard was listen- 
ing to all your secrets,” he said, addressing himself 
to Naomi. 

“‘T did not know you had one,” she said. 
in future, that there is a 
skeleton in everybody’s cupboard,” he said; adding, 
“ But you have not told me yet what you think the 
best thing to be done.” 

“T think Gwendoline ought to write and tell Basil 
Crawford to come down, and be of some use.” 

*“ Why do you not write and invite him?” said the 
Doctor, with half a smile on his face; “there are no 
worries going on in your house.” 

“Why, you just said there was a skeleton in every 
cupboard,” she interrupted. 

“True; but in this case it is locked up, and the 
key lost. Now, your father, a respectable middle- 
aged country who has retired from 
business, with nothing to trouble him, and nothing 


“Then remember, 


gentleman, 


on his hands but a pair of pretty daughters, is just 
the man to entertain visitors, and his house just the 
one to be delightful to a young man to stay im, so 
why do you not invite him ?” 

“Perhaps the fact of the pair of pretty daughters 
and no sons makes it difficult to invite the young 
men who would be so delighted to come.” 

«Ah, depend upon it, the pair of pretty daughters 
are the skeleton in his cupboard, poor man,” said the 
Doctor, with mock seriousness. 

“Now, Dr. Majendie, just listen seriously to what 
i mean,” she said. “ We were talking about Cyril 
Egerton, and all these dreadful reports which sur- 
round him, and I suggested that Basil Crawford 
would be of the greatest use and comfort; he would 
know what was best to be done in every matter.” 

“And make Claude well, put an end to all un- 
kind remarks, get the five hundred pounds—in fact, 
settle everything and everybody comfortably. Upon 
my word, you have a high opinion of him; it is well 
to be Basil Crawford !”’ 

Naomi turned slightly red, and felt somewhat un- 
comfortable under the direct gaze of the Doctor’s 
sharp eyes. 

“T thought you always considered him peculiarly 
suited for the profession he had chosen,” she began 


again, “and that he was very quick and clear- 


| sighted in getting hold of the real state of any case, 


” 


and 





«And you fully agree with those sentiments of 
mine.” 

‘*T think you are a very aggravating man.” 

“‘ By-the-bye,” said Gwendoline—anxious to change 
the subject from Basil Crawford to anything which 
might first suggest itself—‘‘ have you heard that 
mamma knows the whole clue to the mystery about 


Claude’s illness? It is said that she holds positive 


| proofs as to who attacked and injured him.” 


“What!” 
There was a great change in the Doctor’s voice 
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and whole appearance as he said this; the bantering 
playfulness with which he had addressed Naomi gave 
place to a startled, half-anxious air. 

“T have heard this already twice since yesterday 
afternoon,’ said Naomi, her dark earnest eyes now 
meeting the Doctor’s with more ease and comfort. 

‘What nonsense! But tell me what is said.” 

“ Why, that Mrs. Majendie has in her own hands 
some unmistakable proof as to who did the deed, and 
that, although she intends to keep it asecret, she 
has spoken of it in confidence to some friends.” 

“Woman’s logic, with a vengeance,’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘ But, hark! there she comes ; we will tell 
her it would amuse her to know how important she 
has become all at once, as the sole repository of the 
‘ great secret of the day !’” 

The study door was immediately at the foot of the 
stairs, and as the Doctor opened the door, Mrs. 
Majendie slowly and regally descended the three 
last steps. 

“Come in here, my dear, for one moment,” he 
said. 

“TI have no time; I am very late; I have an 
appointment at my dressmaker’s,” she answered. 

«My dear, I will not detain you for a moment,” 
said the Doctor; “ but Iam sure you will be gratified 
to hear of the importance to which you have 
attained. It is said in the town that in your hands, 
alone and solely, lies the ‘great secret of the 
-day.’” 

“ What!” said Mrs. Majendie, sharply. 

“Tt is said that you—you alone—hold the clue to 
the mystery of the attack on poor Claude Egerton, 
and that, if you would, you could throw a light over 
things which would make everything clear.” 

Mrs. Majendie held her muff under her right arm, 
and with her right hand began drawing a pale- 
coloured kid glove on her left hand, but never a 
word did she say. 

“Well, my dear, and when did you acquire this 
knowledge ?”’ said the Doctor, somewhat surprised at 
her utter silence. 

“It is scarcely a matter to joke about,” she said 
at length, with dignity; “and one which I should 
have thought good taste would have kept you from 
mentioning in that way.” 

* Ah! I was never famous for tact,” replied her 
husband ; “and now I only want to know whether it 
be true that you hold the clue which can enlighten 
ce iad 

“‘T may know more about the matter than either 
of you do,” she said, buttoning her glove, “and 
certain facts may have come under my knowledge 
which have passed others by. You and Gwendoline 
have thought yourselves so all-important and clever 
that there was no necessity for consulting others ; 
perhaps I think the same; at any rate, I object to 
being questioned as to my plans.” 

To say that the Doctor was startled would be to 





give but a faint notion of what he felt ; he conceived 
it quite possible that some idle report had been 
magnified into one of importance, and told to his 
wife with a certain degree of mystery, and which 
she had accordingly accepted as a fact; but out of 
this endless mischief might grow. 

“ Whatever reports have reached your ears, I trust 
you will remember the vital importance of spreading 
them no further. Ihave the greatest dislike and 
horror of such things.” 

‘So have I,” she answered, putting on her glove; 
“and if my advice were followed, it would be that, 
for the future, you and Gwendoline would be less 
guided by them, but follow my example, and rely 
merely on facts. Good-bye, Naomi! You have been 
quite a stranger; you must come and dine with us 
soon. Good-bye!” 

As well try to stop a stream from flowing as to 
try and stop Mrs. Majendie, as she turned to go to 
her carriage, which was waiting at the door; and as 
well try and get one of the stones in the stream to 
speak, as to try and get further information from 
her on the subject. 

Dr. Majendie watched her go out alone to the 
carriage. At one time he would on no account have 
allowed her to do this without his aid and help, but 
that was in times gone by. Now the servants were 
there, full of well-taught, well-paid attention, which 
she would appreciate more than his. 

And well they did their duty. The whole per- 
formance could be seen from the open study-door. 
There were numberless little ceremonies and atten- 
tions which she exacted, and which she would never 
allow to be omitted; accordingly, three servants 
were now going punctually through their usual per- 
formances, Corine in the background, doing nothing 
but bearing the huge fur rug, and waiting till the 
moment arrived when her turn should come, and it 
would be laid over Mrs. Majendie’s knees. 

All this time the Doctor was thinking of what 
he had heard, and it disturbed him deeply to know 
that the rumour that shocked them was gaining 
ground daily, strengthened by the fact that Dr. 
Majendie’s wife knew and countenanced the report. 
What she might have heard, and what use she might 
make of it, was more than he knew or could tell. 

All at once there was a call for Gwendoline—her 
mother had suddenly recollected an important mes- 
sage she wished to leave with her. 

When she had gone, and the Doctor was alone 
with Naomi, he made an effort to throw off his 
depression, and said, “ Well, old friend Naomi, how 
does the world use you? How long is it since we had 
a serious talk together on things in general, ourselves 
in particular? Do you remember one night last 
summer, when I advised you to occupy your mind as 
much as possible, and to work steadily at some one 
thing? How has it answered?” 

“ Oh, pretty well,” she said, recollecting her feelings 
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at that time, and her conversation with Gwendoline 
of to-day. “I am not a philosopher, you know; I | 
cannot make rules and standards, and act unfailingly 
up to them. I try a little to walk along hard 
roads, but flesh is weak, and sometimes it is easier to 
endure what we find before us than to walk steadily 
in an opposite direction.” | 

“ Quite so. What is all this about Basil?” 

“T should rather ask you. Why does he not come 
here now ?” 

The Doctor smiled. “It all lies between him and 
Gwendoline, though each would say they knew 
nothing about it; the real reason of his absence lies 
in some absurd misunderstanding between those two. 
I take no notice of it to either of them, because I | 
know that is the quickest way to bring things right | 


again.” 

“T do not think there is anything serious between | 
them ” said Naomi, recollecting her conversation with 
Gwendoline. 

The Doctor smiled as he looked at her, and 
then he said, “ You are like a person who has been 
stuffed for an examination. Perhaps to assist Claude 
would be the very last inducement to bring him 
to Atherton.” 

Gwendoline at this point returned, and he said no 
more, and Naomi was left wondering. 

The Doctor hurried up-stairs to Claude, and shortly 
afterwards Naomi went home. 

After she was left alone, Gwendoline sat thinking 
over one knotty point, and trying to make up her 
mind on it, and wishing she had some one to do it for 
her. In her inmost heart she did desire to write to 


EACH 


had happened on and since Christmas Eve. 


AND 


Basil Crawford, and that he should come to Atherton; 
therefore it is not very much to be wondered at that 
her final decision was to write to him. She hada 
great deal to do, and she fulfilled all her duties that 
afternoon and evening, but where there is a will 
there is a way; she managed to find time to write a 
letter to Basil. 

It was a long circumstantial account of all that 
She 
omitted nothing, and dwelt much on the pain which 


> 


the reports touching Cyril had given them, and she 


' wound up by begging him to come and see if he 


could do anything to help them, that things were as 
bad as they could be, and that Claude lay at the 
point of death. 

She was not satisfied until she had seen this letter 


| safely out of the house, and on the way to the post. 


And so it is in most of our dealings—we linger and 
delay too long in hesitation and uncertainty, but 


' once our minds are made up we are all-impatient 


for the fulfilment of our plans, and think every 
proceeding slow. 
But the important step was taken, the letter was 


' written; and once safely in the post, and on its way to 


London, Gwendoline felt that prospects were already 
brighter. She was sure he would come when he had 
received her letter ; already she felt as if Basil was on 


| the road to help them, and that brighter days were 


coming. If any one could bring right and wrong to 


| light, it was Basil, who would clear away all clouds 


from ill-treated Cyril, and show them all whereabouts 
there was gold in the sky. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘‘All these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.’’—1 Cor. xii. 11. 





ZE are for ever being tempted and misled 
\ by two opposite views of ourselves 
{ and the world we live in. One view 
CAIs says, “I am all in all to myself, and 
what are others to me? Am I my 
brother’s keeper ? Why should I live for the com- 
mon profit, and give up my own? If I can prosper 
by trampling my neighbour down, what can be 
more natural? Louis Napoleon shot hundreds of 
citizens, and became an emperor ; his uncle steeped 
Europe in blood, and became a hero. Why not ? 
What was Europe to them? And why should I 
not cheat, and lie, and trample, and push forward, 
if not like them, at least as a gigantic speculator, 
or a selfish tradesman ? ” 
Thus we are led into crime by scorn of others, 
by under-rating mankind, by severing ourselves 
from our fellows. 





AV. 


The other view teaches us to think unduly of 
the multitude, and to despise ourselves. It whis- 
pers, ‘What am I but one in a countless throng, 
one raindrop in the river, one grain of sand upon 
the beach? There are millions more just like me, 
and my good or evil deed, my base or pure life, 
matters little indeed to either God or the world.” 

The first view sets me up as a god above my 
fellows; this one drowns, overwhelms me in the 
vast sea of life. 

Now the Bible shows its divine moderation 
not merely by contradicting what is false in each 


| of these extremes, but by grasping the truth in 


each of them. It teaches the preciousness of the 
individual, and also the union and the brother- 
hood of the race. Thus, our text declares that the 





gifts of the Holy Ghost are not the same for any 
| two persons, nor given to masses of men in bulk; 
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the individual is recognised, the Spirit “ divides 
to every man severally.” But it also declares, as 
plainly, that all are works of “one and the self- 
same Spirit,” and thus the sense of unity is pre- 
served, and men are forbidden to break away into 
selfish isolation, or into a thousand lawless and 
rival parties. 

We take these subjects to consider :—The indi- 
vidual; God’s treatment of individuals; and the 
spiritual union of all. 

1. The individual.—Nothing is more important, 
nor more difficult, than to isolate a man from his 
fellows, and regard him apart from all other men. 
The law cannot do it—the temple of justice would 
be shaken to its foundation-stone if there were 
not one rule for all. 
prison discipline is the treatment of criminals 
according to their temperament, and hard hearts 
and sullen tempers have never yet been melted 
except by the influence of one who “‘ understood 
them.” That is to say, you cannot hope to re- 
claim the fallen according to the level spirit of 
the law. 

Well, neither can politicsrecognise the individual ; 
it resounds with debate upon rival “ interests,” and 
the “masses,” andthe “upper classes.” If you speak 
of some unhappy man or woman, you must show 
that a class or an interest is concerned, or you will 
be told, fairly enough, that legislation cannot pre- 
tend to reach every special hardship. And yet it 
is notorious that the true way to excite the public 
feeling, and carry a reform, is to find some pathetic 
instance of a general hardship, and urge it until 
apathy and prejudice give way. Legislation is 
powerfully swayed by these solitary cases which 
it owns to lie beyond its province. 

In war again, every great captain lays himself out 
to know his soldiers, and win their hearts, and profit 
by their temperament, while yet he must never 
think of individuals otherwise than as pawns on the 
chess-board, to be sacrificed without a pang, while 
his true thought is for the regiment or division 
which discipline has hardened into a mass. 

So then, neither the makers of law nor its 
administrators, nor yet the leaders of men, can 
harmonise these conflicting claims of the many 
and the one, and they are forced to deal only with 
masses, while their instincts and their acts bear 
witness that our truest and deepest sympathies are 
given to the lonely man. Indeed, there is profound 
reason why they should so be given. 

For the special gift of each man, his endowment— 
not the oddness which we despise him for assuming, 
because it is not his own, but either an imitation 
or excrescence, nay, but the honest and healthy 
difference between him and others, which we call 
his talent if it be remarkable, and his turn of mind 
if it be humbler—this is the very seal and proof 
that he is no mere specimen of the race, to die and 


| 


be replaced by others exactly like himself, but a 


| separate and real creature of God, with a value 


| 


And yet the secret of all | 








and a destiny of his own. Therefore it is only 
when you show that a wrong does really warp and 
spoil the individual life, and a reform does really 
preserve or elevate and purify the man, that you 
can persuade men truly to hate the wrong, and 
to make genuine sacrifices for the reform. 

Even dead things rise in value as they differ, as 
they are noted and marked off from other things, 
One photograph or cast can searcely be told from 
another, but two carvings, two paintings, never 
were the same, because they are not manufactured 
articles, but witnesses for the brain, and heart, 


/and hand which gave them birth, and which had 


their own tale to tell. Children are more alike 
than men who have learned of life; and savages 
than Europeans, whose discipline appeals not more 
to the common manhood of all than to the special 
gift of each. To be distinguished, in common 
language, is to be great. 

2. Our text informs us that God treats us as 
individuals, and that His Spirit, who assigns offices 
and endowments to His Church, gives them not at 
random, but divides to each man severally as He 
will. This is what we saw laws and administra- 
tors and leaders alike unable to do; and this is 
the assurance of help and sympathy for all who 
are desolate and misunderstood. 

Look back to the 4th verse, and you find the 
whole Trinity, the Spirit, Son, and Father, com- 
bined in dealing thus with men. Three times 
over he repeats, ‘‘ There are differences ” (or diver- 
sities—it is the same word), first, “of gifts,” but 
“one Spirit” who gives all; then “of offices,” in 
which these are exercised, but ‘‘ one Lord,” even 
Christ, sets every man his task; and, lastly, of 
results from all this adaptation, but one supreme 
“God, who worketh all and in all.” 

So, then, upon every one of us God in three 
Persons bends a discriminating eye. One man 
thinks himself misplaced, and his energies are 
stunted and his powers dwarfed, because his posi- 
tion does not suit him, because he was born for 
higher things; and either he beats out his powers 
in idle rage, like a bird against its prison-bars, or 
lets despair and languor close over him, as the 
bitter sea rises higher and deadlier about some 
shipwrecked sailor on his rock. 

O ye of little faith, wherefore do ye doubt ? for 
whom God has chosen the standing-place, and 
assigned the task. You cannot be a Christian in 
your unhappy position, patience under your trials 
is impossible, your cross is utterly unbearable! 

As if God had not made you. As if no nice adap- 
tations went to fit you for your station, and your 
searching discipline for you. As if you were no 
better than a manufactured thing, struck off among 
ten thousand such, and flung out into the world 
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to make the best of whatever post you chanced 
upon! 

You who wait and wonder what task the Lord 
ever means you to accomplish, perhaps He means 
you to glorify Him for an hour by just this quiet 
and submissive suspense— 


“* They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


You who aspire to loftier work, and measure 
your own capacities with some heavier strain, 
remember that He who calls you to overcome and 
be a pillar in His temple has wealth enough to 
lavish marble and ivory and gold upon even the 
by-places of His august abodes, and be well con- 
tent to adorn, if you can, and beautify some quiet 
spot, rather than groan under the ponderous 
burdens of the main columns of His awful dome. 

And you who are tempted to despair, and to 
despise yourselves, remember Him who has made 
you what you are, and who thought not unworthy 
to issue from His sacred hands the powers of 
which you think so lightly. 

For in this thought of God stooping to mould, 
and then to endow, each solitary man, lie the 


sublime grandeur, and the terrible possibilities of | 


ruin and salvation which still encompass our fallen 
race. 
Every hour in which you refuse yourself to 


Christ some talent of the Master is buried, some | 


work in His vineyard is undone, some want isaching 


in the Church which is His body; and either the , 


lamp of God lacks the shining of your light, or 
the army of God has a gap where your feet should 
stand, or the ear of Christ listens for some tone 
which your voice should contribute to His triumph- 
song. 

Again, this truth is flatly opposed to all religious 
theories which would sink a man’s true self in the 
rule of his order, in the authority of his spiritual 
director. No other thoughts, or feelings, or in- 
sights, can ever stand in the place of yours; and it 
is not humility, but suicide, to stifle your person- 
ality, to turn away from Christ’s call, “ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,” and to invoke a priest or 
confessor to judge of your temptations and duties. 


The woodman tells us that when a tree has | 
grown up in the shelter of a grove, it will prove | 


unfit to stand alone, and if the rest be felled, a 
Single winter will certainly tear away its shallow 
and insufficient roots. Just so you cannot grow 
to be a strong Christian nor a safe one by trusting 
to the protection of your fellow-men, but by wrest- 
ling with the storms of life, until they shake you 
to the very base, but subvert you not, because your 
roots—your own roots—are firmly wrapped around 
the Rock of Ages. 

3. But the Christian faith has not forgotten 
to insist, amid all the diversity of operations, upon 
the unity of the spirit; and as it frowns upon 


usurpations of the Church, it condemns equally 
the lawlessness of wanton revolt. 

It is one and the same Spirit who has given a 
measure of His energy to cach; from the same 
central fire proceed all the cloven tongues of flame, 
the variety of the members must never assail the 
unity of the Christian body. 

At the communion-feast we own the sanctity of 
each Christian soul; and for each the bread is 
broken, and the Lord bade us take the cup and 
divide it among ourselves. 

And yet that same communion-feast proclaims 
that “we, being many, are one body and one 
bread, for we are all partakers of that one 
Bread.” 

Yes, there is one Bread for all faithful souls; one 
Vine of all fruitful branches; one Offering which 
reconciles Jew and Gentile in one body unto 
God. 

Therefore he gives nothing to be monopolised by 
any, but the greatest is to be servant of all; and 
every member is to supply some gift to all the 
rest, and to receive something in return. 

Indeed, when rightly considered, the fact that 
each one has something unique and personal 
proves that the isolation of any is the incomplete- 
ness of the entire number, who cannot, without 
| him, attain the fulness of the gift of Christ. 
When we argue that you have what none other 
has, we imply that he also has what you have not, 
and we bid you respect his difference when you 
respect your own. 

The eye cannot say to the hand, “I have no need 
of thee,” neither can the hand say to the foot, “I 
have no need of thee.” 

Look at the world we live in. The nations may 
assail and envy each other, but the discoveries and 
labours, the very frosts and sunshine of each, are 
shared with all: the Arctic seas nourish animals 
for our luxury, and the fervid winds of Africa 
make the south of Europe balmy. 

Even so the Churches may vary from each 
other, but one Holy Spirit in each is working out 
the common good of all. 

Or look at solitary men. The most isolated, the 
most exalted, has food and shelter from scores of 
tradesmen whose names he never heard. And so 
the members of that holy and universal Church 
| of Christ which our creeds proclaim, all surely 
drink of one Spirit, and fight one foe, and move 
toward “one far-off divine event.” 

Oh, for the time when this our co-operation shall 
be a fact plain to see; when each shall nold by all, 
to give support and to receive it, as every link of 
chain-armour sustains and is sustained by all the 
rest, each covering its own place, all heaving and 
sinking with the same breath of that bosom of the 
God-man which bears them all, and is not fitted 
| by any one, but by the sum-iotal of them all! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

~y FE TER the scene which Estelle 
' Lingard had witnessed between 
Harcourt and Kathleen at the 
cave, she felt that she must sum- 
mon up courage to speak to her 
friend openly of the wrong she 
was inflicting on Raymond, by 
even allowing another man to tell her that 
he loved her, yet she shrank very much 
from the task. Estelle, like most persons 
of a true and high-toned nature, was apt 
to judge of the feelings of others by her own; and 





on that occasion had become modified by time, it 
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BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” ETC. 


surrounded her, for, gentle and docile as the young 
girl certainly was, it seemed to Estelle’s delicate 
spirit as if it would be nothing less than an insult to 
accuse her to her face of unfaithfulness to her solemn 
engagement, Hugh was less scrupulous, however; and 
he counselled her so strongly to take the first oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Kathleen on the subject, that 


| she determined at last to take his advice, and do so. 


She waited, however, week after week, for the chance 
of being alone with her friend, and seemed, by some 
strange combination of circumstances, always to be 
interrupted the moment she attempted to have any 


, private conversation with her. The fact was that Kath- 
when the first strong impression she had received 


seemed to her almost impossible that Kathie could 


realiy mean to be untrue to the man whose love was, 
in Estelle’s own estimation, the most precious of the 
gifts which life had power to bestow. Struggling 


as she was herself, day by day, and hour by hour, to | 


beat down her passionate affection for him, to still 
the yearning of her heart for one look at his beloved 


leen had an instinctive perception of her purpose, and, 
in her vacillating state of feeling, dreaded Estelle’s 
scrutiny beyond measure; while the Carltons, and 
Harcourt himself, were perfectly aware that she was 
too sincerely and warmly Raymond’s friend to stand 
by tamely and see him wronged; so, by tacit but 
general consent, the whole family dexterously con- 
trived to thwart every effort she made to be alone 


, with Kathleen, and as the winter weather prevented 


face, one whisper from his dear kind voice, how | 
| had not much difficulty in attaining their end. Thusit 


could she believe that Kathleen could bear to shut 


herself out from his heart for ever, even while she | 


held in it that place for which Estelle would have 
bartered life itself; it seemed incredible. Of Mr. 
Harcourt’s designs there could be no doubt; but 
surely, she thought, it must be Kathleen’s guileless- 
ness, her unsuspicious trust in her position as an 
affianced wife, which made her meet his advances with 
an appearance of encouragement. 

Estelle was strengthened in this idea by Hugh, 
who dreaded much that she should suppose it possible 
Raymond could ever really be free from his tie to 
Kathleen. He was thoroughly convinced that never 
until Raymond was actually married, could he have 
the remotest chance of winning Estelle; and that even 
to declare his love for her till such was the case, would 
only be to separate her from himself for ever. In 
the meantime he felt that if only Harcourt’s dis- 
honourable plans could be thwarted, the fact of their 
existence had done him a very good service with 
Estelle—for their entire agreement and sympathy 
on this point drew them together far more than 
could otherwise have been the case; in truth, he 
commended himself to Estelle in no small degree by 
the zeal and anxiety he showed in Raymond’s cause, 
for she had not the least suspicion of his real motives, 
and attributed his active opposition to Harcourt 
partly to an honest abhorrence of meanness and 
treachery and partly to a fervent friendship for Ray- 
mond himself. She consulted him eagerly as to the 
best means of warning Kathleen of the dangers which 








the rides and walks they used to take together, they 


came to pass, that two or three months passed away, 


| during part of which time the Carltons were absent, 


without Estelle having been able to say a word to 
Kathleen on the subject of Harcourt, excepting in 
the most casual and hurried manner. 

It was now nearly three months since Raymond’s 
departure ; he had written to Kathie very frequently 
at first, and to Estelle once or twice, but they had 
arrived at the time when he told them that his 
journeyings in a wild and remote part of the country 
would prevent him from being able to send letters 
with any certainty of their reaching their destination 
safely, although he could still give his friends an 
address to which communications for himself could 
be sent, with perfect security, so that they would 
ultimately find their way to his hands, though it 
might be after some delay. 

One beautiful morning in early spring, Estelle was 
painting in the little studio she had arranged for 
herself, when Hugh came suddenly dashing into the 
room in a state of great agitation. She had allowed 
him to assume a sort of brotherly footing in the house, 
since their intercourse had become so thoroughly 
confidential on the one subject most important to 
them both, for the present, and he neither waited to 
be announced, nor used any formalities in addressing 
her. 

“Estelle!” he exclaimed, plunging at once into his 
subject with no small vehemence, “I feel perfectly 
wretched, for I am afraid matters have come to the 
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worst ; we have been far too unsuspicious and care- 
less, or, rather, they have wilfully deceived us.”’ 

“What!” she exclaimed, turning round, with 
startled eyes, “has there really been treachery to 
Raymond ?” 

‘“T am desperately afraid he will certainly lose 
Kathleen, unless you can bring her to her senses. I 
want you to come with me at once, and try what 
you can do.” 

* But what is it? 

“ T will explain it as well as I can. 


What has happened ? ” 
I began to be 


alarmed three or four days ago—you have not been | 


with us since then. Oh, Estelle! I wish you had 
never left Kathleen’s side; she has not seen you 
this week.” 

‘“My uncle was less well, and I could not come, 
Hugh,”’ she exclaimed, pressing her hands tightly 
together. ‘Do not tell me that I have had a share 
in any evil that has befallen her, for I could not 
bear it.” 

“You might not have been able to prevent the 
underhand proceedings that have been going on of 
late,” he answered, “for they have all laboured to 
keep both you and myself in ignorance; but now. 
that the affair has come to a climax I hope you will 
make a bold stand for Raymond.” 

“Of that you may be very sure,” she said, im- 
patiently ; “ but tell me all details.” 

“*You know that Harcourt came back to Carlton 
Hall, after a short absence, a few days ago, and he 
has been having private interviews, at different 
times, both with my uncle and my aunt. Kathleen 
has seemed very restless and excited—now in wild 
spirits, now evidently uneasy and frightened; and 
once or twice, when she has had long conversations 
with her father or mother, I have noticed, after- 
wards, that her eyes were red and swollen, as if she 
had been crying. Yesterday evening we had a large 
dinner-party, and the whole suite of rooms was 
thrown open, so that I could not so easily watch her 
and Harcourt as at other times. But I was aware, 
in the course of the evening, that they had both dis- 
appeared; and I could not find out where they were 
till just before the guests departed, when I saw 
Kathleen dart swiftly out of the conservatory, and 
run up-stairs to her own room. She did not come 
down again, but I saw Harcourt draw my uncle into 
the library, which they only left, apparently, to go 
to bed, for I saw no more of them. But this morn- 
ing—oh, it makes me mad to think of it!” And 
Hugh struck his clenched fist violently on the table. 

“Go on,” said Estelle, breathlessly. 

“This morning Harcourt came down to breakfast, 
and looked at me, whom he well knows to have been 
his enemy, with an air of insolent triumph which 
was unmistakable; and then Kathie came in, looking 
divinely pretty I must own, but rosy with blushes, 
and glancing shyly, in so conscious a manner, towards 
her new lover, that I could not doubt what had’ 


| absence—helpless in his blind trust in her! 





happened; and there was, besides, another proof, 
which rendered further confirmation useless, for she 
wore a brilliant hoop of diamonds, which I never saw 
before, on the finger where the wedding-ring is 
placed.” 

It was enough indeed! Estelle started to her 
feet; and, for a moment, Hugh stood looking at her 
in amazement, so completely did she seem transformed 
by the righteous anger which almost overpowered 
her. The sweet, bright expression, which usually 
made her face so attractive, had given place to one of 
passionate indignation, that caused her dark eyes to 
flash fire, and her colour to rise hotly, as the words 
burst vehemently from her quivering lips. 

“And it is thus she treats him! helpless in his 
Let me 
go to her, Hugh, now, this moment; I will go, and 
if there be one spark of good feeling left in her I 
will drag it to the surface, and make her loathe the 
cruel iniquity of this betrayal, She must be 
infatuated, insane; it cannot be that she can love 
this man, who has once loved Raymond. They have 
worked on her innocence, her gentleness; they have 
deceived her perhaps; but, surely, I can save her 
for him yet. Surely I can win her back; she is 
his, she must be his alone!” And without waiting 
for Hugh’s answer, Estelle hurried from the room, 
snatched up her garden-hat, which lay on the hall- 
table, and was on her way down the slope to the gate 
almost before he had time to quit the house and 
follow her, She hastened on towards Carlton Hall 
without taking any further notice of him, and he did 
not attempt to join her; he was well pleased to let 
her go on an errand which concerned himself as much 
as her. 

«And yet she loves him!” he thought, with 
amazement, as he watched her flying with winged 
feet to draw back to Raymond’s heart the rival who 
stood as a fatal barrier between herself and him, 
and her noble unselfishness seemed to him simply 
incomprehensible, He could not even wish to attain 
to it; and he walked slowly after her, trusting that 
she would be successful in her mission, though it 
might involve her own utter agony, if only on the 
ruins of her shattered happiness he might build up 
the fabric of his own. He saw Estelle continue her 
rapid flight till she passed through a little postern- 
gate, which opened into the grounds of the Hall, and 
then run on, with her fleet steps, till, suddenly, in 
the middle of the flower-garden, which lay at one 
side of the house, he saw her stop short, and look 
straight before her; for there Harcourt and Kathleen 
stood together side by side. 


CHAPTER XX. 
KATHLEEN was standing beside a trailing rose-bush, 
which had been beaten down by the rain in the 
night, tenderly lifting up the long branches clad in 
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their first fresh green, and twining them round a 
stick, which Tracy Harcourt was fixing for her firmly 
in the earth. She looked radiant as the morning, 
with her pretty spring dress and waving sunlit hair; 
while her new lover seemed well-fitted to be her 
cavalier, for the supercilious expression habitual to his 
undeniably handsome face had given place to a look of 
perfect contentment ; and any one who did not know 
Kathleen’s past history, might well have said that 
there would not have been a better-matched or hap- 
But as Estelle Lingard stood 
motionless for a moment to take in all the details of 


pier-looking couple. 


the picture before her, the hot indignation which 
was throbbing in every pulse, and filling her eyes 
with angry burning tears, swelled in her heart, till 
she felt as if she could have had strength to wrench 
that man away from the side of Raymond’s young 
betrothed, even with the feeble grasp of her own 
small hands; but if such a thought were folly, she 
would at least do what she could, and that instantly. 
With a swift step, and set resolute face, she went 
quickly up to Kathleen, and took her by the arm. 
Kathleen turned round, and with some muttered 
words of greeting, kissed her hastily, in evident 
embarrassment; but Harcourt came a step or two 
nearer to shake hands with her, wearing a look of 
triumphant composure which almost exasperated her. 
She bowed to him haughtily, ignoring his offered 
hand, and tightening her hold on Kathleen, she said 
to her, earnestly, ‘Come with me, Kathie, to some 
place where we cau be undisturbed; I must speak 
to you alone.” 

“Dear Estelle, not now. I am busy with Mr. 
Harcourt,” stammered the girl, growing red and 
pale by turns. 

“And I do not think you will care to hear any 
secrets henceforward which I am not to shure, my 
Kathleen,” said Harcourt, with insolent pride. 

“Kathleen,” repeated . Estelle, “I tell you I must 
and will speak to you, and I will not do so in Mr. 
Harcourt’s presence. I shall not leave you till you 
have heard me, though I have to wait all day and all 
night too.” 

Kathleen cast an appealing glance out of her 
startled blue eyes at Harcourt, and he put his hand 
caressingly on her shoulder, with an obvious display 
of the familiar terms on which he stood with her. 

“This is very disagreeable, and very uncalled-for, 
my darling, but I do not think you will easily escape 
it altogether, so perhaps you had better have it over at 
once, and then there will be an end toit. Let me say 
one word to you, however, before you are carried off 
by this imperious lady,” and, bending down, he 
whispered into Kathleen’s ear some sentence, which 
made her smile and blush, and then kissing his hand 
to her complacently, he turned away, and walked 





towards the house, leaving her alone with her friend. 
“Come,” said Estelle, hoarsely, “let us go where | 
we can be quiet and alone.” And still holding her | 


lightly by the hand, she drew her down through the 
flower-garden to the shrubberies below, at so swift a 
pace that soon they were almost running. There 
was a little rustic summer-house in a retired part of 
the grounds, and thither Estelle brought the half- 
trembling girl, and made her sit down by her side on 
the seat within the enclosure, and then grasping 
both her hands in « feverish clasp, she turned her 
bright indignant face upon Kathleen, and looked 
straight into her eyes, as she said, with passionate 
vehemence, “Kathleen, what is it that you are 
doing? Are you mad? Do you know who and 
Raymond's future wife! How can 
you let that insolent intruder dare so much as to 
touch your hand.” 


what you are? 


“Oh, Estelle!” exclaimed Kafhleen, giving way 
to a burst of tears, and flinging her arms round her 
friend. ‘‘ Don’t speak so fiercely, don’t be so angry 
with me; you do not know all that has happened. I 
cannot help it, indeed I cannot, but I shall never be 
Raymond’s wife; I am not engaged to him any 
more!” 

‘‘T will not believe it,” said Estelle, lifting up the 
fair head that lay on her shoulder, and forcing Kath- 
leen to meet her dark flashing eyes; “did you not 
pledge yourself to him with truest, most solemn 
vows? Are you not his by every bond of fidelity and 
honour ?” 

“I did—I did promise,” said Kathleen, sobbing ; 
“but they say I was too young to know my own 
mind, and that I am not bound by it; and besides, 
he has forgotten me—he has not written lately.” 

** Kathleen ! you know he warned you that letters 
could not reach you at this time; you know you are 
saying what is false; he has not forgotten you, nor 
ever will while life endures,” 

“Oh, dearest Estelle, it is no use!’’ said Kathleen, 
twisting about in her embarrassment. 
to keep back the truth from you; I have given him 
up—I am going to marry Tracy Harcourt. They all 
wished it more than you can guess—father and 
mother, and every one. They all begged me, almost 


«Tt is no use 


on their knees, not to ruin all my chances of happi- 
ness, by holding to a foolish, unsuitable engagement ; 
and then Tracy—poor Tracy—I could not make him 
miserable ; he loves me so!” 

“ He loves you!” repeated Estelle, contemptuously ; 
“he loves your wealth and his own advantage, 
nothing more.” 

“No, Estelle; indeed you are unjust,” said Kath- 
leen, eagerly; “he does love me for myself, so 
deeply, so intensely, that he said he could never be 
happy again if I refused to be his wife; and I could 


| not make him miserable for life—poor Tracy!” 


“Poor Tracy! And Raymond! is his agony, his 
love, to go for nothing? Raymond—so good, so 
noble, so true—who loves you with the entire devo- 
tion of all his generous heart—who would give his 
life for you—who tore himself away from you only 
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because the sternest duty called him, and trusted 
with the most perfect faith and confidence that 
you would be true to him, as he will be to you, even 
unto death! Oh, Kathleen! some evil spell must 
have been cast upon you, or you could never for an 
instant meditate this terrible betrayal; wake up, 
Kathleen—Raymond’s sweet love—wake up out of 
this hideous dream, and be yourself. Cast this 
treachery from you, as you would a poisonous viper ; 
though all the world oppose you, say that you will 
never forsake him—never; that you will be faithful 
to him, come what may—to him, your own true love, 
that waits and pines for you so far beyond the 
seas.” 

She had pleaded with such passionate earnestness 
that her whole frame was quivering, and her eyes 
streaming with tears, while still she held Kathleen’s 
hands in her firm grasp, and gazed into her face 
with piteous appealing ; but Kathleen struggled in 
her hold, and almost shrieked out, “ Estelle, say no 
more; 1 cannot bear it, and it can avail nothing. 
It is too late.” 

“‘ Never too late,” said Estelle. ‘“ No promise you 
can have made to Tracy Harcourt is binding while 
that to Raymond remains uncancelled; say, boldly, 
that you repent the momentary madness into which 
their persuasions led you, and that you belong to 
him alone, to whom your whole love, your very life 
is due.” 

“ But listen—listen!” exclaimed Kathleen; “ per- 
haps you are mistaken about Raymond altogether. 
Tracy says it is no sin against him at all, because he 
is sure he loves you really better than me, you, whom 
he never knew till after he had engaged himself to 
me.” 

Estelle gave a sudden gasp at these words, but 
instantly recovered herself, and answered quietly, 
“Kathleen, you know perfectly well that is a most 
wicked falsehood. I am nothing to Raymond, and 
never was; but you, from the first day he saw you, 
have been his joy, his hope, his life, his love. Oh, 
child, it were less cruel to stab him to the heart than 
to do him this fatal wrong!” 

“ Estelle !”’ exclaimed Kathleen, flinging out her 
hands, as if in utter abandonment of herself to the 
feelings that overpowered her; “I beseech you to 
plead with me no more. I tell you it is all in vain. 
I do not wish to keep my pledge to Raymond, right 
or wrong. I must give him up, for I love Tracy 
Harcourt!” 

A deadly whiteness spread itself over Estelle’s face 
at these words. She let her hands fall away from 
their grasp on the folds of Kathleen’s dress, and sat 
silent, with a fixed, stony gaze. 

“Yes,” continued the young girl, speaking with 


rapid utterance, ana eyes averted from Estelle, “ it | 





,is true; it is best you should know it all. I thought 


I did love Raymond ; I did not mean to deceive him, 
but I was so young, a mere child, when I first met him; 
Ihad seen so few men to compare him with, and 
now that Ido know Tracy, I feel that I love him 
better, that I shall be far happier with him than ever 
Icould be with Raymond. He used to be grave and 
stern often, and so exacting, and Tracy is so gay and 
pleasant; he says he shall make my life one long, 
bright, summer day ; and they are all pleased at my 
prospects—mother quite cried with delight. You only 
want Raymond to be happy; but they think of what 
is best for me, Estelle, and I could never be happy 
without Tracy now, for I have told you the truth—I 
love him!” 

Estelle rose up, cold and grave, and with a pathetic 
mournfulness in her tone that drew a fresh burst of 
tears from Kathleen. ‘‘I can, indeed, ask you no 
more to be true to Raymond, if you are false to him 
in your heart already; but will you not, at least, 
wait till you see him again before you seal his 
doom ?” 

“No! no! that is impossible, and I do not wish 
it; besides, it is too late. They have all thought it 
best, under the circumstances, to hurry matters on; 
and—and—I am to be married in three weeks.” 

“ Twpossible !” was all that burst from Estelle’s 
pale lips. 

“Yes, it is true,’ she went on, hurriedly; “we 
are going to London to-morrow, and I hardly meant 
to have seen you again, for I dreaded what you 
might say; but now, Estelle, since it is all settled, 
and cannot be changed, do forgive me, and love me 
once again.” She tried to fling herself into her 
friend’s arms, but Estelle put her back gently, though 
firmly. 

“ Kathleen, if this cruel news is indeed true, I hope, 
I trust, you have written to tell Raymond at least 
what is in store for him ; it would be the refinement 
of cruelty to let him go on building his hopes on 
happiness which is never to be his. Have you 
written ?” 

“No, not yet,” said Kathleen, hanging ber head. 

“Then promise me—promise that you will do so 
at once, without delay ; it would be too dreadful, too 
inhumaz, to let him come home in all his expectant, 
longing love, to find you lost tohim for ever. There 
is just time for a letter to reach him yet before he 
starts on his return, if you write it without loss of 
time. Kathleen, you must promise me to do this 
much at least for him who has loved you so fatally— 
toowell. I will not let you go till you pledge yourself 
to me that you will write and send this letter.” And 
Kathleen, panting to get free, exclaimed, “ Yes! 
yes! I will—I promise!” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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WORDS ON THE THRESHOLD: 
BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


JULY. 
HawNEMANN (1755—1843). 
2nd.—His wife thought some mitigation of suffering 
was due to him for having eased the sufferings of so 
many. With expiring breath he replied, “Every 
man on earth works as God gives him strength, and 
meets from man a corresponding reward; but no 
man has a claim at the judgment-seat of God. God 
owes me nothing: I owe him inuch—yea, all!” 
“T work my work. All its results are Thine, 
I know the loyal deeds become a fact 
Which Thou wilt deal with: nor will I repine 
Although I miss the value of the act. 
Thou carest for Thy creatures, and the end 
Thou seest.”’ 
Str Rosert Pret (1788—1850). 
2nd.—Lady Peel and her children entered the sick 

room, and surrounded the bed in silence and in prayer. 
Sir Robert, reviving for a moment, looked at them, 
and making an effort to give them his hands, uttered 
these scarcely articulated words, “God bless you!” 
Unconsciousness again returned, and soon afterwards 


he expired. 
“ Earthly fame 
Is fortune’s frail dependent ; yet there lives 
A judge, who, as man claims by merit, gives; 
To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim, 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed ; 
In whose pure sight all virtue eoth succeed.”’ 
Wordsworth. 


JEAN Jacques Rousseau (1712—1778). 
3rd.—With the tranquillity of a man always ready 
to die, he said to his wife: “You weep; is it for 
my happiness? I die in peace. I never wished to 
injure any one, and may safely count on God’s 
mercy.” He then bade her open the window, that 
he might once more behold the beautiful verdure 
of the fields. “How pure and lovely is the sky,” 
said he; “there is not a cloud in it. I hope the 
Almighty will receive me there.” So saying, he fell 
with his face to the ground, and when he was 
raised, life was extinct. 
“He is. We meanwhile repair 
From the noise of human things 
To the fields of larger air, 

To the shadow of His wings: 

Listening for His message only 

In the wild with Nature lonely.”’—Palgrave. 


Smr Henry Lawrence—killed at Lucknow 
(1806—1857). 
4th.—He bade an affectionate farewell to all, and 
sent his blessing to his beloved daughter. He then 
urged the garrison to continue firm in their defence. 
“Let every man die at his post; but never make 





terms. God help the poor women and children!” 
To the chaplain he said, “ Let my epitaph be—Here 
lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty! Ishould 
like, too, this text, ‘To the Lord our God belong 
mercies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled 
against Him!’ It was on my dear wife’s tomb.” 
Then he tranquilly passed away. 


“« Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 
When, soiled with noble dust, he hears 
His country’s war-song thrill his ears : 
Then dying of a mortal stroke, 
What time the foeman’s line he broke, 
And all the war is rolled in smoke.”’—Tennyson. 





Joun Huss (1376—1415). 
7th.—Arrived at the stake, Huss prayed aloud: 
“Lord Jesus, for Thy sake I endure with patience 
this cruel death. I beseech Thee to pardon my 
enemies.” He was secured to the stake by an old 
rusty chain; and it is said that while being bound 
he uttered this remarkable prophecy:—“ You are 
now going to burn a goose, but in a century you 
will have a swan, whom you can neither roast or 
boil!” As the fire blazed up, he saw an old woman 
busy heaping up the wood, and he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
holy simplicity!’* He chanted psalms until choked 

by the flames. 
“‘The time is dark, we faint with woe, 
Our foes are mightier far than we; 
They say, ‘ Their God forsakes them now, 
And who shall their deliverer be?’ 


Lord, show Thy presence, prove Thy power, 
And save us at the latest hour.”—Huguenot Hymn. 


Epwarp VI. (1538—1553). 

7th—It was at Greenwich the king died, after 
uttering a noble prayer, concluding with the entreaty: 
“O my Lord God, defend this realm from Papistry, 
and maintain Thy true religion, that I and Thy 
people may praise Thy holy name!” He then said, 
“T am faint; Lord, have mercy upon me, and take 
my spirit!” Then looking towards Sir Henry Sidney, 
he fell into his arms, and so expired. 
“To die both young and good are Nature’s curses, 

As the world says; ask Truth, they are bounteous blessings, 


For then we reach at heaven in our full virtues, 
And fix ourselves new stars, crowned with our goodness.” 


Epmuunp Burke (1730—1797). 


8th.— He declared his unfeigned forgiveness of all 
who had, on account of his writings, or for any other 
cause, endeavoured to do him an injury. Whilst one 
of his friends, assisted by his servant, was carrying 
him into another room, he faintly uttered the words, 
“God bless you!” fell back, and instantly expired. 
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** Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 
Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
For a patriot, too cool; for a drudge, disobedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient.”’ 
Goldsmith. 


Joun Braprorp (1506—1555). 


8th.—After being secured to the stake with his 
fellow-sufferer, a mere youth, he said to him: “ Be 
of good comfort, brother; we shall have a merry 
supper with the Lord this night!” And as the fierce 
flames curled around him, he was heard to say: 
“Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that 
leadeth to eternal salvation, and few there be that 
find it.” 
“ Even when the last pang fills my breast, 

When death bestows the martyr’s crown, 

And calls me into Jesus’ rest, 

Then for my ultimate reward— 

Then for the world-rejoicing word— 

The voice from Father—Spirit—Son : 

* Servant of God, thou hast well done!’” 

C. Bronté. 





WILLIAM THE SILENT (1533—1584), 


8th.—The prince began leisurely to ascend the 
stairs; at that moment he was fired at. Three balls 


entered his body, one of which passed quite through | 


him. As he felt the wound, the prince exclaimed, in 
French, ““O my God! have mercy upon my soul! O 
my God, have mercy upon this poor people!’’ These 
were the last words he ever spoke, save when his 
sister afterwards asked him if he commended his 
soul to Jesus Christ, he faintly answered, “‘ Yes!” 
**°Tis Liberty clone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 

Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 


Is evil.” Cowper. 


Erasmus (1467—15386). 


12th.—He invoked no saints ; and, so far as appears, 
did not participate in the last rites of the Catholic 
Church. He invoked that Name on which alone the 
pious Christian is told to rely. “O Lord,” were 
his last words, “I entreat Thy mercy! Lord Jesus, 
deliver me! O Lord, have compassion upon me!” 
“‘T have beheld with most respect the man 
Who knew himself, and knew the ways before him, 
And from among them chose considerately, 
And, having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purpose.”—Sir Henry Taylor. 


Mapame DE Starx (1766—1817). 
14th,—As her health declined, her sleepless hours 
were spent in prayer, and existence lost its gay and 
deceptive colours. ‘‘ Life,” she said, ‘“ resembles 
Gobelin tapestry : you do not see the canvas on the 
right side; but when you turn it, the threads are 


visible. The mystery of existence is the connection 
| between our faults and our misfortunes. I never 
| committed an error that was not the cause of g 
| disaster.” The idea of death was infinitely painful 
to her, but the hope of another life sustained her, 
| “My father waits for me on the other side,” were 
| among her last words. And just before she expired, 
| she exclaimed: “I have loved God, my father, and 
"liberty !” 
“My God, my land, my father—these did move 
Me from my bliss of life, that Nature gave, 
Lowered softly, with a threefold chord of love, 
Down to a silent grave.” 


Curistmas Evans (1766—1838). 
14th.—* Preach Christ,” said the dying man to the 
ministers around his bed; “look at me in myself, I 
am nothing but ruin; but look at me in Christ, I am 


| ’ = . ‘ 
!*? He added, in a joyous strain, 


heaven and salvation ! 
' four lines of a Welsh hymn; then waving his hand, 
he shouted, “ Good bye! drive on!” and was dead. 
‘Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace ; 
Rise from transitory things 
Toward heaven, thy native place.” —Seagrove, 


Lorp Witi1am RvussEtt (1641—1683). 
21st.—A little before the sheriffs conducted him to 
the scaffold, he wound up his watch, saying, “ Now I 
have done with time, and henceforth must think 
solely of eternity!” On the scaffold he said, “I have 
now done with this world, and am going to a better. 
I forgive all the world heartily ; and, I thank God, die 
in charity with all men; I am now more satisfied to 
die than ever I have been!” Without the least 
change of countenance he laid his head on the block, 
and at two strokes it was severed from his body. 
** All good people, 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 
I have this day received a traitor’s judgment, 
And by that name must die: yet, heaven bear witness, 
And if I have a conscience let it sink me, 
Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful.”—Shakespeave. 


E. F. W. Horrman (1776—1822). 
21st—Shortly before his death, he exclaimed, 
“Heaven; it is already summer, and I have not yet 
seen a single green tree!” He said to his physician, 
“Tt will soon be over now; I feel no more pain!” 
He thought himself well again; but suddenly feeling 
himself much worse, he begged his wife to fold his 
motionless hands together; and as she did so she 
heard him say, “ We must think then of God also!” 
They turned his face to the wall, and he died. 
‘* Fainting here, failing here, 
Weeping here, waiting here, 
Toiling night and morn ! 
Hungry here, lonely here, 
Wretched here, hated here, 
Yet not quite forlorn!” 
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Lorp THomas CRoMWELL (1490-—1540). 

28th.—After he had gained the scaffold, he prayed | 
long and fervently, concluding with these words :— 
“Grant me, merciful Saviour, that when death hath | 
shut up the eyes of my body, yet the eyes of my 
soul may still behold and look upon Thee ; and when 
death hath taken away the use of my tongue, yet 
my heart may cry, and say unto Thee, Lord, into 


THE 


Thy hands I commend my soul. Lord Jesu, receive 
my spirit. Amen.”’ With these words upon his lips, 
he perished. 
** Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour— 

Found thee a way out of his wreck to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it ? 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me: 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition! ”’ 

Shakespeare, 


EAGLETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR FOREFATHERS IN HISTORY,” “STORY OF A SHELL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 
\. HE two young eagles grew stronger, and 
v the time came for them to begin to fly. 
How proud the mother was as she 





thought of two young ones belonging 
to her sailing through the skies! 

So was the father, but he only said, “‘ Of course, 
itis time they began to fly, and they will soon be 
old enough to provide for themselves.”’ 

The mother winced at the words, and fretted for 
abit; but she knew it was true that they must leave 
the nest by-and-by, that it would be better and 
happier for them to do so, so she hid her sorrow 





away amidst her fluffy feathers, and determined that 
when they went forth into the world they should be 
two such birds as had never been seen before—so 
clever, so strong, so brave, so beautiful, that all the | 
other birds in creation should be astonished at 
them. 

“Wake up!” she cried in the early morning, 
but there was no need to wake them; they were 
already clamouring with wide-open bills for their 
breakfast. 


“Little ones,” she said, full of her project, and | 
making a great fuss, “What do you think is to 
happen to-day? You are to begin to fly.” 

The two young ones were quite as delighted as she | 
could wish. Had they not watched their father and 
mother sailing through the skies, and did it not look | 
perfectly delicious ? 


And then they did it so easily; | 
there was nothing difficult about it, certainly. 
Well, they had their breakfast, and then a long 
time was spent in pluming their feathers—the young 


ones especially were very particular about it. 
It was nearly noon before the mother said, brimming 
over with happiness, ‘“ Now that will do, won’t it ?” 


And certainly her eyes, filled with ardent admiration, 
answered her own question. 
They all came to the edge of the rock on which 
their nest was built. 
“Follow me,” cried the father, and he rose mag- 


nificently in the air. The mother followed, but the 


| 

vs | 
two young ones stayed sitting on the rock. 
Their mother came back. | 


| “but you can feel it. 


“Why do you not come ?”’ she asked. “ Do as we 
do, and all will be well.” 

But even as she spoke a slight misgiving overtook 
her—these were her first young ones ; she had never 
before either taught any to fly or seen them taught. 
Did it come by nature ? 
“Follow me?” Must they find out how to do it 
themselves, or could she tell them. 

“We were not ready,” they said. 

“Come, then,” she answered, and flew, but still 
they did not come. 

“Don’t you want to fly ? 


Was it enough to say, 


” she asked. 


long to fly, but 

Then she stood by them, and flapped her wings, and 
the father came back ; the young birds flapped theirs 
about for a bit; the mother coaxed, and the father 
told them how easy it was, and they were all to make 
another try; but the young ones only gave a hop, 
spread their wings, and stayed fast by the rock. 

The parent birds came back; the father scolded, 
the mother looked perplexed. She did so want her 


” 





“Yes, very much; we 


| two birds to be very clever, and this did not seem 
| like a good beginning ; they did not even look hand- 


some, crouching down on the rock. 

*‘ Are you frightened, you little sillies ?” screamed 
the father. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” 


they cried; “you don’t 


| mean us to throw ourselves down upon nothing !” 


«On nothing?” asked the father. 

“Yes, father, on nothing; there’s nothing for us to 
fly on; we shall fall, and be killed.” 

“Silly things,” he “what you call 
‘nothing’ is the air, the very thing that makes us 
able to fly.” 

“« But we can’t see it,” they said, going to the edge, 
and looking over. 

‘*No, and you never will see it,” said the mother ; 
Flap your wings, and you will 


answered, 


feel it.” 


So they flapped their wings; and one said, “I know 
what you mean, but it does not make me feel safe or 
happy, or ready to begin to fly on nothing.” 

And the other said, “I don’t feel anything except 
my own wings!” 
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What was to be done? Was it her fault, the 
mother asked, that they were so stupid? She was 
sure they did want to fly; why were they so silly 
about not seeing, and not feeling? If they would only 
throw themselves down on what they called 
“‘ncthing,” that very thing would hold them up, 
as they fluttered their wings, and carry them out 
of the shadow of the rocks and mountains into the 
glorious sunshine. 

The parents flew backwards and forwards before 
them, sometimes quickly, sometimes slowly. They 
showed how they could almost rest on the air, with 
outspread wings; but nothing would induce the 
young ones to follow. 

“Come,” said the mother, at last, and she lifted 
them on her wings; but the little cowards made her 
promise not to drop them, and then they sailed with 
her in the air, and found out how lovely it was. 

“ Now you will try alone,” she said. 

“No! no!” they cried, “not yet; take us again, 
mother, and if you take us always then we need not 
trouble to learn.” 

“No, indeed!” said the father. “ You idle little 
cowards, what are you afraid of? Fly! fly this 
moment! Fly because your father tells you to, and 
leave your seeings and feelings and nonsense alone,” 
and he swept round the nest. “Fly,” he cried, “because 
I tell you to, and you belong to me!” and almost 
with violence he pursued them. They turned to find 
their mother, but she, brave bird, was hovering 
above, too fond of her little ones to let them lose 
the end of their creation by disobedience, and in 
another instant the two were struggling and fluttering 
in the air, and then, as they flapped their wings 
they found what they had called “ nothing” 
what saved and protected them. 
guide themselves very well, but arrived safely on a 
projecting ledge. 

“Now, fly back to the nest,” said the father, in a 
few minutes, and he pointed it out, saying, “‘ Keep 


was 


your eye on it, and don’t pay attention to other | 


things except to avoid them, and you will reach it 
safely.’ 


And so they did. Their delight in flying was rather | 
| 200. Above five hundred—* After that he was 


damped by the thought of their former foolishness, 
yet the father and mother never said a word about 
it; only petted and praised them, and told of the 
happy and glorious future in store for them. 

* But my children, one warning,” said the mother, 
“never go near mankind, for they will probably 
either kill you, or take you prisoners.” 

“What are mankind?” they asked. 


“Oh,” whispered the mother, tremblingly, “they 
are watching us! oh, how they are watching us! How 
long can they have been there?” and the birds began 
a long consultation about either fortifying their nest, 
or choosing another. 

But they need not have feared. The two men 
turned to go. 

“Did you ever think before,” asked one, “ that 
birds have to throw themselves upon nothing to 
fly?” 

“Never till this morning,” answered the other. 
“T wonder if that was the matter with the young 
birds just now ? it must have been.” Then, after a 
pause, “ It is a beautiful lesson in faith, this sight of 
the young eaglets learning to fly. Our wings are 
weak at first, but faith strengthens by use. Nor are 
we left to guide ourselves ; our eye fixed on the Sun 
of Righteousness, He is our guide, and not only our 
guide, but our goal and our haven; for at the last 
we shall see Him ‘face to face,’ and enter into the 
glory of His presence.” 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

212. In Ps, xliv. 22 we read—* Yea, for Thy sake 
are we killed all the day long: we are counted as 
sheep for the slaughter.” What apostle quotes these 
words in reference to the Christians ? 

213, What were the four great calamities which 





| 


befell Job? 
214. Where do we find mention made of a dispute 
' between the apostles St. Paul and St. Peter? and 
| what gave rise to the same ? 
215. Show that this dispute did not destroy the 
friendly feeling existing between the two apostles. 


They could not | 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 544. 
198. “ Have we not power to lead about a sister, 
a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren 
ef the Lord and Cephas?” (1 Cor. ix. 5). 
| 199. “ Were they ashamed when they had com- 
| mitted abomination? Nay, they were not at all 
ashamed, neither could they blush” (Jer. vi. 15). 


‘seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of 
whom the greater part remain unto this present, but 
| some are fallen asleep ” (1 Cor. xv. 6). 

201. From mention of the indignity put upon 


the body of Urijah the prophet by burying him in 


| the graves of the common people (Jer. xxvi. 23). 
| 202. The city which men call “ The perfection of 


“Hush—sh! see!” said the father—those two | beauty,” “The joy of the whole earth” (Lam. ii. 


odd-looking, upright things.” 


| 15). 
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WHAT MIGHT BE. 


@ 
ar I were bound to you, she said, | 
{ I love so passing well 
That I could leave my purple dales 
All bright with bud and bell, 


Nor weary for the fruitful vales 


Wherein my people dwell. 
561 


If I could be with you, she said, 
Deep in your city’s heart, 

In all your dark and toilsome days, 
I too would do my part; 

Made strong to tread the woeful ways, 
As stainless Britomart. 
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If I were one with you, she said, 
Our blended lives might flow 

Like some full river's tide to bless 
The homes of high and low, 

Till God’s sweet plants of righteousness 
Should greatly thrive and grow. 


But as that may not be, she said 
(He knoweth what is best), 

I do my work apart, and pray, 
“O Father, make him blest! 

And hasten Thine eternal day, 
When love shall find its rest.” 


SaraH Doupney, 





THE COMFORTABLE WOE OF AMOS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL COX, NOTTINGHAM, 


Amos vi. 1, 

OTH a fountain from the same jet send 
forth sweet water and bitter?” asks 
St. James; and of course the question 
is equivalent to a negative. He means 
emphatically to deny that both sweet 
and bitter water can come at the same time 
through the same jet. In the sense in which he 
speaks of it, of course nothing can be truer, but 
none the less the passage before us is a fountain 
which does yield both bitter water and sweet. It 
is a “woe,” but surely the most comfortable “ woe” 
ever penned; its first bitterness is followed by a 
most sweet and refreshing after-taste. For the 
better we are, and therefore the more fit we are to 
dwell in Zion, the less are we at our ease in Zion. 
We are often so ill at ease, we feel ourselves so 
unfit to be in the city and kingdom of God, that 
we can very hardly believe ourselves to be in it at 
all. We say, “ We are no better than our neigh- 
bours who do not profess to have ascended the 
hill of the Lord, and to abide in His presence. 
Whatever the profession we have made, whatever 
the hopes we at times indulge, we are so weak and 
worthless, so unthankful and disobedient, so rest- 
less and perturbed in spirit, so unable to trust in 
the Lord and commit our way to Him, that we 
dare not account ourselves to be among the holy 
people who rest and rejoice under the shadow of 
His wings.” And when we are thus writing bitter 
things against ourselves, it surely is a very wel- 
come surprise to hear that, just because we are in 
Zion, we cannot be at ease in it, that to be at ease 
would simply prove that we had no right to be 
there. And this is the very comfort which the 
“woe” of Amos conveys to us; this the sweet 
water which flows from this bitter fountain. 

But those who need comfort most, and might 
most safely take it, are precisely those who hesi- 
tate to take it, lest they should be comforted by 
false hopes; and these may say, “ You have given 
an ingenious and consolatory turn to the woe of 
Amos, but have you any authority for giving it 
that turn? Does the historical sense of the pas- 
sage warrant us in reading it in that way?” Before, 
then, we take either comfort or warning from 
these words, let us try to find out what they really 








| mean, what they would be understood to mean 


by those who first heard them. 

About eight hundred years before the birth of 
Christ the rival kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
stood at the very summit of prosperity. Never 
since the disruption had they been so powerful; 
they were never afterwards so free from trouble 
and fear. Uzziah, the king of Judah, had com- 
pletely subdued the Edomites in their lofty range 
of red hills; he had conquered the Philistine 
clans; the Ammonites paid him tribute; his mili- 
tary fame, and the fear of him, had travelled even 
so far as Egypt (2 Chron., xxvi. 8). The king 
of Israel, Jeroboam II., was not less fortunate; 
he had regained all the ancient borders and pos- 
sessions of his realm, and had carried his victorious 
arms to Damascus, reducing the great Syrian 
kingdom to subjection. ‘The fierce military nations 
of the Hast—the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Persians—had-not yet. commenced their career of 
conquest and rapine. The Hebrews had rest on 
every side; they were harassed by no prospect 
and by no fear of war. Their kings gave them- 
selves to the construction of great public works; 
they built fortresses and ships, fostered husbandry 
and commerce, trained numerous armies, and 
equipped them with new engines and weapons of 
war. Never since then: have the Jews known a 
time when they were so strong, so prosperous, so 
free ; their political heaven was almost without a 
cloud; to-morrow promised to be as fair and as 
abundant as to-day. 

It was at this very time that a poor shepherd of 
Tekoah, who had studied in no school of the pro- 
phets, whose only training had been picked up in 
the school of experience, felt himself summoned by 
the Spirit of God to leave his home in southern 
Judah, and to go up into the northern kingdom of 
Israel, that he might there disburden himself of 
the word of the Lord. Obedient to the heavenly 
monition, he left his sheep, and the familiar syca- 
more-trees by puncturing the fruit of which he 
had eked out a scanty livelihood, and came to the 
luxurious court of the king of Israel, where he saw 
with indignant astonishment lords and ladies 
lolling on ivory couches in chambers panelled with 
ivory, feasting on rich viands, drinking costly 
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wines, and stimulating each other to the vilest 

forms of sensual excess. The courtiers and the | 
priests of the royal chapel were no less amazed | 
than he, but it was at the apparition of so vulgar | 
and outspoken a prophet, who made no secret of 
his lowly origin and lack of scholastic culture, but | 
openly confessed, “‘ No prophet am I, nor of any 

prophetic school, but a shepherd am I, who used 

to prick the sycamore fruit that it might duly ripen 

for the market.”* Undaunted by their frowns, 

unmoved by their attempts to frighten or cajole 

him into leaving “the king’s court” and “the 

king’s chapel,” he continued to study the social 

and moral conditions of the kingdom, to forecast 

their issues, and to give a homely utterance to the 

forebodings they quickened within him. Beneath 

all the outward shows of unparalleled national pros- 

perity the plain simple-hearted prophet detected 
the germs of coming misery and defeat. He fore- 

saw that the immoderate luxury and shameless 

injustice of the time must inevitably provoke a 

terrible retribution; that, while the vast wealth 

of the kingdom would be sure to attract invaders, 

the nobles and princes were being enervated by 
their luxury and licentiousness, and the people 
alienated from them by their cupidity and injus- 

tice; so that, when the invaders came, it would be 

impossible for a nation so lost to patriotism and 

valour to cope with them. These inevitable but 

terrible results of the prevailing unrighteousness 

Amos regarded as “ the judgment of God.” Nor 

do I know that even now we could find a better 

name for them; for, if the laws which govern 

human life be ordained and administered by God, 

the miseries which spring trom transgressing those | 
laws are as truly a judginent from Him as though 
they came attended by signs and prodigies from 
heaven. 

This divine “judgment,” the prophet declared, 
would be searching and complete; it would reach 
as far and strike as deep as the sins it was intended 
to correct. Because the whole nation, or the vast | 
majority of the nation, had corrupted its way | 
before God, the whole nation, save the faithful | 
“remnant,” would perish in and by their corrup- 
tions. Plain and unlettered as he was, Amos knew 


* “Shepherd,” or “ sheepmaster,” is a better translation of 
the word noged (Amos i. 1) than “ herdman.’’ But he must 
have left but a few sheep behini him when he started for 
Samaria, since he was “ glad to increase his scanty means by 
scratching or puncturing the fruit of the sycamore-trees which 
grow wild in the Tekoan desert. Without artificial irritation 
the sycamore fig is said not to ripen properly. Canon Tristram | 
tells us, in his ‘‘ Natural History of the Bible” (p. 399), that this | 
operation is performed just before the fruit is ripe, and that | 
the object of it is to discharge the acrid juice which, if not got 
rid of, renders the figs unpalatable. Such were, probably, “the 
very naughty figs which could not be eaten, they were so bad,” 
te which Jeremiah (chap. xxiv. 2) compares Zelekiah and the 
people of Jerusalem.—Tie Very Rev, R. Payne Smith, in the BrsLE 
Epvcator, Vol. iii. p. 370. 
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/men will cry, “ Alas! alas!” 


| the instant stroke of death. 
| wonderfully graphic descriptions of a land depopu- 


| keen and sharp ? 
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how to speak so as to stir the imagination and 
arouse the conscience. His description of the 
coming judgment has a tragic intensity and force, 
and is often illustrated by touches se graphic that, 
as we glance at them, the very scene lives before 
our eyes. The God who made the heavenly con- 
stellations known as “the group,” and “the 
giant” (the Pleiades and Orion as we call them), 
who turns night into morning, and darkens day 
into night, who summons the waters from the 
great deep and pours them over the face of the 
earth, is about to flash destruction on the mighty 
who lie hidden in their fortresses, and think them- 
selves secure. His judgment will roll through 
the land like a mighty inexhaustible torrent. 
When the oppressions of war arrive, the city that 
sends forth a thousand warriors to the conflict 
shall receive back only a hundred within her 
trembling gates; the city that sends a hundred 
shall only receive ten; the whole land, in short, 
willbe decimated by the sword, and by those grim 
attendants of the sword, pestilence, and famine. 
On all roads there will be wailing; in every street 
The husbandman 
will have to leave his harvest in the ficld, that he 
may mourn over the children he has lost. The 
gay vineyards, the native haunt of joyful songs, 
will resound with wailing dirges over the dead. 
So searching, so dreadful will the judgment be, 


‘that even the most numerous clans and families 


will be extirpated ; even in the house in which ten 


! . . 
| men dwell all shall die save one; and when a dis- 
| tant kinsman comes, or the burner—for there will 


be none left to bury the dead—and finds the solitary 
survivor hidden away in the innermost part of the 
house, as far from danger and from notice as he 
can get, and asks, “Is there still any one with 
theet ” the answer will be, “ Not one.” Nay, so 
terrible will be the perversion of men’s thoughts, 
so utterly will they have lost hope, that the 


| burner, when he hears the melancholy response, 


“No, not one!” will ery, “ Hush! we must not in- 
voke the name of the Lord!” lest the survivor, by 
mentioning the divine name, should remind God 
that he was still left alive, and so bring on himself 
These surely are 


lated by war and famine; and that last touch— 
“Hush! we must not invoke the name of the 
Lord!” implying that the only chance of safety 
would lie in being forgotten by God, is one of the 
most tragic and pathetic in the whole range of 
literature. 

But why was the judgment of the Lord to be so 
Why was the catastrophe to be 
so terrible? Of what sins had the people of 
Israel been guilty that they had provoked a doom 
the mere thought of which fills us with awe and a 
wistful pain ? 
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The answer to this question is not one, I think, 
which we should altogether have expected; for 
when we talk of the sins which provoke judgment, 
we commonly have in our minds a hazy concep- 
tion of mystic spiritual offences, of the violation of 
religious laws which stand apart from our commer- 
cial and political life. But the sins of which the 
prophet speaks are mainly commercial and political 
sins. As we read his prophecy (especially chap- 
ters v. and vi.), we cannot fail to be struck with his 
constant reference to “the gate.” The whole book 
indeed might fairly be called “the prophecy of 
the gate,” so strangely does the prophet restrict 
his thoughts to that structure and to the transac- 
tions which took place within it. 

Now “the gate” of an Eastern city was—as often 
it still is—a large and complex building, a wide 
and lofty arch, in whose spacious sides there were 
chambers or divans. Here the judge, or the prince, 
sat daily, to listen to complaints, to try causes, to 
administer justice. Here, too, the elder and chief 
men of the city assembled to discuss political 
affairs, the younger men listening, or now and then 
putting ina word. Here, moreover, much of the 
commercial business of the place was transacted— 
business engagements were witnessed and ratified, 
legal deeds were signed or sealed. So that the 
gate was the court, the exchange, the hall of 
justice, and the news-room of the city, as well as 
a fortress and watch-tower. The worst sins of 
the Israelites were committed in the gate. There 
they trampled on the poor man, refusing to do 
him justice unless he first bribed them out of 
his slender stock of corn; they oppressed the 
righteous if he had nothing but the justice of 
his cause to plead for him. They took ‘‘ atonement 
meney” of the rich—i.e., they permitted wealthy 
men to escape the due punishment of murder, 
because they could pay large fines or give heavy 
bribes. They hated and abhorred any just person 
who protested against their iniquity to the needy, 
their guilty connivance with the guilty rich; and 
they made the time so “evil” that prudent men 
held their peace lest, casting their pearls before 
swine, the swine should turn upon them and rend 
them. In brief, the age was clean “ out of joint,” 
insomuch that righteousness became a synonym 
for perjury; while fraudulent merchants, violent 
nobles, unjust judges, stretched themselves on 
their ivory couches, ate the choice lambs out of 
other men’s flocks, and fatted calves from their 
stalls, anointed themselves with costly fragrant 
oils, prattled wanton songs to the tinkling of their 
harps, made their belly their god, and worshipped 
it with a sincere devotion, utterly indifferent mean- 
while to “the hurt of Joseph” —i.e., to the heavy 
blows they were inflicting on the public welfare, 
the harm they were doing to the national character 
and interests. Precisely those conditions were 


present—both in Israel and in Judah—in fact, which 
invariably precede the downfall of a nation, which 
breed revolutions, and provoke either civil or 
foreign war. There were privileged classes who 
thought only of squeezing the last extractable 
coins from the industrial classes, and lavishing 
them on their lusts; while the great body of the 
people were ground down by excessive taxation 
and angered to the dangerous point by innu- 
merable and intolerable wrongs. 

It is no wonder that a prophet should have in- 
ferred that the judgment of God must fall on men 
so rapacious and insolent and unjust. ‘The only 
wonder is that they themselves did not foresee the 
approaching storm. The secret of their insolent 
security was that they held themselves to be the 
favourites of Heaven. They were the chosen 
people, the select and sacred strain of the human 
race. They brought the offerings God demanded 
of them, they kept the feasts, they sung their 
chants, they burned their incense. What more 
could He require of them? So long as they gave 
Him his dues, there was nothing to fear. What 
did this rude vulgar shepherd mean by threatening 
them with invasion and strife? No enemy was 
likely to come up against them; and if any should 
come, they would turn their strength into “ horns,” 
and butt the invader back. Hence they were at 
ease in Zion, and careless in Samaria. There was 
nothing to fear. God had had his due of them, 
their neighbours were at peace with them, and 
as for the people it was their nature to be restless 
and discontented, there was no need to trouble 
about them. 

It was to these men—so strong, so secure, so 
insolent and unjust—that the shepherd of Tekoah 
brought the word of the Lord. He warned these 
careless “ oppressorsof the righteous,” who thought 
“the evil day far off’ although they “ brought the 
seat of violence near,” that the evil day is never far 
off from the seat of violence. He warned them 
that they might as well drive horses and ploughs 
over the hard rock in order to get a harvest as 
turn justice to hemlock and righteousness to worm- 
wood in the people’s throats, and hope to gain by it. 
He warned them that no observance of religious 
ordinances could atone for their frauds, their evil 
lusts, their unjust gains; that God hated their 
offerings, despised their feasts, would not listen 
to their chants, nor breathe their incense. He 
warned them that the day of the Lord must be 
darkness to them, and not light, even very dark, 
and with no brightness in it; that in that day it 
would happen to them as to a man who, fleeing 
from a lion, mects a bear, and who, running from 
; both to take refuge in his house, is bitten by a 
lurking snake, as he leans panting against the wall. 
They were the head men of the land; and, because 
they had oppressed the nation they were bound 
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to serve, they should “ go away captive at the head 
of the captives ;” they should be the first to feel, 
and the last to escape, the divine judgment they 
had provoked. 

These, then, are the historical circumstances 
which throw light on the woe of Amos; it is a 
woe pronounced on selfish, unrighteous, rapacious 
rulers, who were careless and at ease, despite their 
open and notorious wickedness, because they deemed 
themselves favourites in the court of the heavenly 
king, and paid Him his due of religious observance. 
The first and most obvious lesson of the “ woe” is, 
therefore, a warning to those who, in virtue of 
some fancied “ call,” or “election,” and because they 
observe the forms of religion, assume to be 
exempted from the claims of moral law, free to do 
wrong that they may get gain, or indulge their 
lusts. There are not many, we may hope, who con- 
sciously and avowedly hold this pernicious creed; 
nor is it likely tat we belong to the diminishing 
number of those who do hold it. Yet none the less, 
the warning of Amos may have a meaning and a 
value even for us, We may not deem that religion 
is a mere round of forms, nor assume that, provided 
we believe certain dogmas, and practise certain 
rites, we may violate the moral law with impunity. 
But we may attach an undue importance to the 
fact that we hold the orthodox creed, and maintain 
the customs of the primitive Church. We may 
suppose that the chief end of religion is to give us 
accurate opinions, and induce us to observe approved 
forms of worship. And therefore we need to remem- 
ber that we are not beyond the reach of this “ woe” 
until we understand that the true end of religion 
is ‘charity, out of a pure heart, and a good con- 
science, and faith unfeigned.’”’ If we have not 
charity, our creed is nothing, and our worship 
nothing; we have no right to dwell in the Zion 
of God, and still less have we any right to be at 
our ease in Zion. 

This is the warning of the woe of Amos, the 
bitter water of his fountain. But does it not also 
yield sweet water P does it not offer us consolation 
as well as warning? Assuredly it does. For if 
we now return to the point from which we started, 
we shall find, I believe, that those who are least at 
ease in Zion have the best right to be there. 
What is it that makes them ill at ease? It is 
simply that, because they aim at perfection, they 
learn how imperfect they are; it is that, because 
they do love God and man, they grow ever more 
deeply conscious of the natural selfishness which 
limits and mars their charity ; it is that, because 
they are earnestly trying to be good and to do 
good, they discover how hard the task is, how im- 
possible even, if they attempt it in their own 
strength. They are as unlike as men can be to the 
lawless nobles and unjust judges who lulled them- 
selves into a false security, from which they were 





not to be roused even by the pungent warnings of 
Amos. Nay, more; they are also unlike some of 
the wisest and best men the world has seen, and 
are all the better for being unlike them. Carlyle, 
who has much of the moral earnestness and 
severity of the Hebrew prophets, objects to the 
great philosopher and moralist of the ancient 
world, “ Socrates is terribly at ease in Zion!” And 
the same objection may be taken to most of the 
great sages and moralists of ancient times. In 
their writings we find a morality which at times 
is pure and lofty no doubt; but the great point 
of distinction between them and the Christian 
writers is that these wise and good heathens have 
no adequate sense, sometimes hardly any sense 
at all, of the enormous difficulty of becoming 
good, of living by the moral laws they so eloqu- 
ently expound. In them there is no sense, or no 
profound sense, of sin. They move before us 
with the air of men who are content with them- 
selves. They seem to entertain no doubt that, 
were men but as wise and brave as they might 
easily become the world would soon rise into a 
golden age of virtue and concord and _ peace. 
In Carlyle’s words, “they are terribly at ease in 
Zion,” and therefore, as he affirms, they are sin- 
ners above other men; for “the deadliest sin is 
that same supercilious unconsciousness of sin.’ 
But in the Christian writers, on the contrary, 
while the endeavour after virtue is much more 
constant and successful, a profound sense of 
failure, of shortcoming, of sin, is never absent. 
They are never at ease, for they never account that 
they have already attained and are already perfect. 
To them the achievement of virtue and piety is a 
task so difficult as to be impossible to the unas- 
sisted strength of man. Even with divine help 
the work remains so hard that in this world it 
cannot be carried to completion. To the very end 
they confess that they fall short of the mark they 
have set before them, that they cannot do the good 
they would. And if they are not at ease in Zion, 
how can we expect to be at ease? To have the 
ease for which we sometimes sigh would be to 
show that we lack the distinctively Christian spirit. 
Our aim is too lofty that we should ever quite 
reach it; and, moreover, it rises as we approach 
it. Our task is too great and noble to be ever 
quite done; and, moreover, it grows as we labour 
atit. The better we are, the more clearly we see 
how much is involved in being good. The more 
perfect we become, the more sensible we grow of 
our imperfections. The nearer we draw to God, 
the more conscious we are and must be of our dis- 
tance from Him; nor do I doubt that the very 
angel who stands closest to the throne of God 
conceives himself to be at the farthest remove 
fromit. It is this which makes us ill at ease; and 
it is out of the depths of this divine despair, this 
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restless and self-accusing sense of sin and failure, 
that there rise the strong incentives which urge 
us forward and upward. To be content with our- 
selves would simply prove that we did not know 
ourselves. ‘To be at ease would simply indicate 
that danger was at hand. So that the woe pro- 
nounced on those who are at ease in Zion is 
really a benediction on those who are not at 
ease. 


Let us take the comfort of this woe. No doubt 


we often misjudge ourselves ; often think that, had - 


« 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Exodus xvii. (part of). 

ZB) NTRODUCTION.—The Israelites are now 
travelling south towards Mount Sinai. 
What places have they already stopped at 
since the Red Sea? Others mentioned in 
Num. xxxiii. 12—14, but nothing of im- 
portance happened. At present, all the 

evenis connected with water—at Red Sea, Marah, 

Elim—in what way? Are now entering a series of 

long valleys leading up to Mount Sinai, many of them 

shady from overhanging rocks, and full cf groves of 





palms. 
shelter and food (Exod, iii. 1)? Moses would know 
where wells were to be found. At last they reach 


Rephidim, which means “ resting-place,”’ and pitched | 


their camp. 


I. WATER Given (Read 1—7). (1) The murmurings. | 


Picture the tents pitched ; the cattle grazing about ; 
very busy scene; but the water, where is it? Wells 
searched in vain, all dry; what are they todo? At 
once begin to chide with and blame Moses, as if he 
had command of the water. Surely they had had 
proofs of God’s power over water. What does Moses 
call their murmurs? How was it tempting God ? 
Surely by impatience; water would doubtless have 
been sent, as manna was; by doubting God’s power, 
they speak as if they must necessarily die; by threaten- 
ing God’s servant. What were they almost doing to 
Moses? How fearfully angry and uncontrolled they 
must have been! All this was tempting God—i.e., 
provoking Him to anger. (2) The prayer. Picture 
Moses calm in the midst of the tumult, like Jesus 
in the synagogue of Nazareth (Luke iv. 29, 30); 
Stephen amidst his enemies (Acts vii. 54, 55), who 
did stone him? What does Moses do? Just tells 
God his trouble; asks advice; is at once heard, and 
answered. (3) The miracle. Where is Moses told to 
go? Who are to go with him? what is he to take ? 
and what todo? Yes; but who will be there on the 
rock before him (ver. 6)? Moses but the tool in 
God’s hands. Now picture out the scene. Moses, 
with elders, advancing up the rock (still remaining) 


we set the true aim before us, we should surely 
reach it; that, were we growing in the divine life, 
we must enter into rest. Let us remember that to 
be at rest is to have left off growing. Let us re- 
member that it is just because we have set the true 
aim before us that we never quitereach it. Know- 
ing how it fared with those who were at ease in the 
ancient Zion, let us thank God that we are not at 
ease, because we are reaching after a good too 





FOR 


THIRD SERIES. 


Who, before this, led his flocks here for | 


great to be readily compassed, an excellence too 
lofty to be lightly won. 


AND HOME. 


WATER FROM THE ROCK. 


SCHOOL 
No. 17. 


, in sight of all the people. Slowly climb up the rock; 
stand forth before all. Now Moses lifts rod, instru- 
ment of so much already ; strikes hard granite ; see, 
cool water at once flowing out ; not merely few drops 
soon to be dried up, but “rivers of water,” enough 
for all the people (Ps. lxxviii. 15—20), which followed 
them in all their journeyings in this part of wilder- 
ness. Can fancy feelings of the people as they 
hasten to drink, and give their cattle drink also, 
What would their feelings be?  Relief—no longer 
dread of death from thirst; enough for the present, 
at any rate. Shame—at their distrust of God and 
/ murmuring at Moses. Gratitude—at their wants 
being miraculously supplied. How did Moses keep 
up the memory of the event (ver. 7)? Massah, mean- 





| ing “temptation,” and Meribah, “chiding.” Remind 
of other instances of names given to places. Abra- 


| ham called Moriah, Jehovah-jireh (Gen. xxii. 14); 
Jacob, the place of his vision, Bethel, “‘ the house of 
| God” (Gen. xxviii. 19). 
| II. Tue Lessons (Read 1 Cor. x. 1—4). The 
teacher will briefly point out the lessons, similar to 
| what have been pointed out in previous lessons, of 
| the tendency of man to forget God’s mercies when 
| gets into difficulties, and how such conduct is a 
| tempting of God, yet that God is abundant in mercy, 
and does not deal with us as we deserve. (Psalm 
ciii. 10.) But the main lesson from this story will 
be the typical one. As God saved their bodies then 
from perishing, so does He still save our souls. The 
| natural water a picture or type of the living water. 
What is called living water? (See Isaiah xliv. 1—3, 
| John vii. 39.) Let children see how the Holy Spirit 
is like water. (1) It Describe a 
drooping plant in hot room, moisture dried up, begins 
to droop and wither, will soon die unless watered ; 
but soon revives after water given—puts forth flowers, 
followed by fruit. So with soul of man; cannot 
live without water of life (Rev. xxi. 6), then may 
bring forth fruits of Spirit (Gal. v. 22.) (2) Ié 
refreshes. Describe a traveller on hot day climbing 
hill, sees stream gushing out. pure, cool, refreshing ; 





gives new life. 
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drinks freely, goes on way rejoicing. Such is effect 
of Holy Spirit—fills heart with joy (Is. xii. 3.) 
Remind of Paul and Silas even singing hymns in 
prison at Philippi (Acts xvi, 25.) (3) Jé cleanses. So 
does Spirit make soul holy; cleanses it from power 
and love of sin, and makes it like God. (4) It is 
universal. No place without water—free to all— 
nothing to pay—one of God’s best gifts. So Holy 
Spirit given in answer to prayer. All may have who 
seek it (Is. lv. 1; Luke xi. 13.) (5) Jt comes from 
God. This water came from rock. What does St. Paul 
call the Rock? (1 Cor. x. 4.) What was done to the 
rock? So Christ was smitten before the High Priest 
—was bruised for our iniquities (Is, liii. 5), but His 
death procured the Holy Spirit for us. (John xvi. 7.) 





How foolish Israelites would have been if did not 
use water thus provided, yet how many never seek 
aid of the Holy Spirit; nay more, resist His working 
in heart. Let each ask, Am I daily being filled with 
the Spirit ? 
Questions to be answered. 

1. Name the events in the journeyings connected 
with water. 

2. In what three ways did the Israelities now 
tempt God ? 

3. Describe the miracle. 

4, What would the feelings of the people be when 
the water was given ? 

5. Of what are the water and the rock types ? 

6. Show how the water is like the Holy Spirit. 





ATHIRST. 


1 IGH is the summer sun, 


a. And the cattle pant in the heat, 
But with their foolish feet 
They find their way, every one— 
They find their way to the stream, 
Where the willows gloom and gleam 
Over the shady pool. 
The water is sweet and cool, 
And the tall grass cool and sweet; 
They stand in the midst of the stream, 
And drink, and the water drips 
From their full contented lips. 


Then to the shady place, 

From her nest among the reeds, 
Her brood the wild duck leads, 
And the water-lilies rise, 

Each seeking, with upturned face, 
To drink the light of the skies, 





And each has all that it needs. 
In the wind the willow waves, 
The flower has all that it craves, 
And glows to its heart of gold. 
Sunshine and shadow meet— 
The harmony is complete, 
Perfect and manifold. 


Only let man intrude— 

Man with his spirit pain, 

Man with his search in vain 

For an infinite endless good— 
And where is the harmony then? 
Away —his search hath a goal: 
Tell me not, leaden-tongued seer, 
No water of life is here 

For man with his living soul 
Athirst for a living God. 


RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER XXI. 






ERS 

Ke TRETCHED on her bed, during 

the weary hours of the sleepless 
night which followed the day 
4 of her decisive interview with 
; Kathleen Carlton, Estelle set 
herself, with all the energy of 
her well-balanced mind, to look 


\. yet be discerned for Raymond, in the dark 
conspiracy which had undermined his hap- 

. piness. 
The burning indignation which she still felt 
at the treatment he had received was now directed 
against Tracy Harcourt rather than Kathleen, for she 


the whole matter fairly in the face, and | 
strive to discover what gleam of light might | 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” ETC. 


saw clearly the process by which the young impressible 
girl had been led to transfer her affections—lightly 
won and lightly lost—from him who had attracted her 
fancy when little more than a thoughtless child, to 
the man who came to her backed by the strong 
support of her parents, and with glittering offers of 
what seemed to her a happiness far beyond any that 
Raymond had power to give. 

They had traded successfully on her weakness of 
character, and although such fickleness was as in- 
comprehensible as it was contemptible in Estelle’s 
eyes, she was yet just enough to acquit Kathleen of 
intentional deception, or of any thing worse, indeed, 
than utter shallowness and instability. 

Such a character was no meet companion for Ray- 
mond, if he could but have seen the truth; but 
Estelle knew only too well that his intense love for 
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Kathleen had glorified her in his eyes, till she had 
become for him the one peerless treasure without 
whom life would be an insupportable burden to 
him. 

Not for one moment did Estelle imagine that she, 
who had given him all her heart’s most deep affec- 
tions, could ever take the place of the cherished 
darling he had loved and lost. 

Even as she had judged Kathleen by herself, so 
did she now judge Raymond. 

She knew that neither treachery nor death itself 
could have torn her heart away from him, and she 
did not doubt that he would cling as persistently 
to Kathleen’s memory, even when she was fatally 
parted from him for ever. And well did she know, by 
the aching pain that was eating her own life away, 
how terribly he would suffer in the unexpected over- 
throw of all his hopes. 

She trembled as she remembered the words he had 
spoken that last night when they walked together in 
the moonlight, declaring that if ever he lost Kath- 
leen, he could not, would not live. 

She writhed on her bed in bitterest distress as she 
thought of this, and asked herself what she could do 
for him. She had done all she could; her very best 
to save Kathleen for him, and she had failed; and 
now what remained for her to do? 

Alas! too probably she never would have the 
opportunity of speaking so much as a word to him 
ever again in this mortal life, for her conviction was 
strong that when he received Kathleen’s fatal letter— 
telling him that, at the very time when he read it, 
she would already be the wife of another man—he 
would at once give up all idea of returning to Eng- 
land, and remain in the West Indies—to endure or 
succumb, to live or to die—wholly out of her reach, 
who would have purchased his happiness with her 
own heart’s blood, if it could have availed him to 
shed it all. 

No; she could but wait to hear what would be 
the result on his mind and life of the terrible tid- 
ings which were even then, as she supposed, being 
borne to him in Kathleen’s promised letter. 

And then there came down upon Estelle with 
crushing weight, an overwhelming sense of the hap- 
less desolation that had fallen upon her own existence, 
in consequence of that intense sympathy with Ray- 
mond, which made her suffer in every pang she 
could even dream that he endured. 

It seemed to her so hard that all her life should, 
for his sake, be destroyed, and yet avail him nothing. 
She had been so light-hearted, so happy, before she 
knew him, hope had gilded all her future, and con- 
tentment shone upon her present, 

Why could she not return to the joyous freedom of 
those happy days? Why could she not shake off the 
useless chains that bound her to one who loved her 
not, and set her aching heart at liberty? In vain! 
for good or for evil, while she lived, all of her being 








that might be given to human affections she knew 


| would be lavished upon Raymond, even though she 
| never more saw his face on earth, or heard his voice, 


But not long did Estelle Lingard give way to this 
natural cry of her warm young heart for happiness, 

She had learnt well, before this time, by the 
earnest upward seeking of her own true spirit, that 
those strong earthly sympathies which allure us so 
intensely by their sweetness, are but the dimmest 
shadows of that eternal love and joy to which they 
ever lead us on, as much by the anguish of their 
failure as by their powerlessness to satisfy us when 
we hold them in possession—deeper even than her 
love for Raymond, and deeper far than any desire for 
personal happiness, Estelle held ceaselessly in her 
heart the burning wish that he might be brought to 
know and desire the high destinies that waited him 
beyond that grave, on which, as yet, his eyes were 
stayed as the final limits of his range of vision. 

It might be that the very calamity which had 
knocked him down suddenly from his pinnacle of 


| earthly bliss, bore within it for him the germ of a 


hope that could not die; and in any case Estelle 
resolved, as the final outcome of her long night- 
struggle, that she would use all the influence she yet 
might be able to exercise over him, in order to lead 
him, by the very pangs of his betrayal, to that serene 
security of peace and love which rests on the founda- 
tion of the everlasting hills. 

Morning broke, while still Estelle had not closed 
her sleepless eyes; but she rose calm and refreshed, 
for she had bathed her spirit in the living waters, 
and could face the future, strong in the purpose still 
to be to Raymond the true unswerving friend, who 
would not measure her service to him by the confines 
of time. If she could do no more for him, she could, 
at least, concentrate all the intense devotion of her 
heart in one ceaseless intercession with her Lord 
for his eternal welfare. 

She went through her usual duty of visiting her 
uncle before he rose, and received Moss’s account of 
his condition through the night; and then she turned 
to her room, to try and occupy her thoughts with 
some of her ordinary employments. 

But her first glance through the open window 
showed her Hugh Carlton, hurrying up from the 
gate, in evident haste to see her. 

He had asked to be received the evening before, 
but she had been too much beaten down by the over- 
whelming nature of her interview with Kathleen to 
feel equal for any further conversation that night, 
and had sent him a gentle message, begging him to 
wait till the next morning, when she would welcome 
his visit gladly. 

Estelle little guessed the feverish anxiety which 
was consuming poor Hugh in his dread as to the 
effect which the tidings of Raymond’s final release 
might have on her mind; and now he came, with 
beating heart and straining eyes, longing to catch the 
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first glimpse of her face, that he might know how it 
fared with her. 

Should he find her radiant with hope that Kath- 
leen’s marriage would in the end bring about the 
fulfilment of her heart’s desire, and the utter loss 
and destruction of his own? 

She came forward to meet him from the window 
by which she was standing, as he went in, and he saw 
that in her clear dark eyes there was patient courage 
and traces of deep feeling in the tremulousness of 
her delicate lips, but not the faintest gleam of per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

“ You know, I suppose,” she said, as she gave him 
her hand, “ that it is indeed all over with Raymond’s 
happiness ?” 

“Yes, truly, I hear of nothing else at home; they 
are open-mouthed in their triumph and pleasure. It 
must be a terrible blow to him, for he literally doted 
on Kathleen. I suppose you who are so heartily 
his friend are thinking now how best you can help 
him to bear it?” He looked at her keenly as he 
spoke, 

“T should try with all my might, no doubt,” she 
answered, quietly, “if I thought I could still have 
the opportunity, but I do not now expect ever to see 
Raymond again.” And there was a pathetie ring 
in her tone, as she spoke, which thrilled painfully 
through the young man’s heart even while it leaped 
in exultation at the sense of her words. 

“What reason can you have for such an idea, 
Estelle ?” 

“Only my knowledge of Raymond; judging by 
that, I believe the first result of these dreadful 
tidings will be his determined exile from England 
—if indeed the evil consequences stop there,” and 
she shuddered. 

“ You think he will remain in the West Indies?” 
said Hugh, eagerly. “True, he has his estates there; 
and I know he has strong theories of duty towards 
the negroes on his plantations which would give 
him occupation and interest in that country. But, 
Estelle, do you not think he will wish very much to 
see you again ?” 

“T think he will wish nothing but to put as much 
space between himself and those who have dealt him 
this cruel treachery as possible. He will want only 
to be sure that he shall never breathe the same air 
with Tracy Harcourt’s wife ; it will be hard for him 
to endure the breath of life at all. Oh, Hugh! if 
Kathleen had such a mind as could understand the 
torture she is inflicting on a noble spirit, she could 
never have carried out this bitter wrong; but she is 
a weak unthinking child, caught by the glitter of 
the world’s most dazzling gifts, and flinging from 
her the priceless pearl of that true and tender heart!” 
A sob broke from her lips as she spoke. 

“ How it hurts you, Estelle!” said Hugh, with 
the astonishment which her utter forgetfulness of 
self always woke in him; “but you give me credit, 





do you not, for having done my utmost to avert 
this calamity from Raymond ?” 

“Yes, I do indeed; and I thank you, for his sake. 
I too did all I could; even, I suppose, to the extent 
of a final breach between myself and Kathleen? ” 

“No, you are mistaken there,” said Hugh. “I 
heard her say to my aunt this morning tkat she 
loved you all the better for being so warm a defender 
of those to whom you gave your friendship, and that 
she should like, if she dared to ask you, to be her 
bridesmaid at the wedding.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Estelle, with a crimson flush 
of indignation glowing in her face. “Do not let 
Kathleen even so much as hint a wish that I should 
stand by and see her bound to Tracy Harcourt. And 
they can talk already of the details of the wedding ? 
I could hardly have believed it!” 

““ Why, it is to be in three weeks, and all arrange- 
ments are made—special licence, and a bishop to 
marry them, and Harcourt’s titled relations all 
promising to be present. I feel inclined to follow 
your example, Estelle, and refuse to witness the 
ceremony,” he added, anxious to throw himself into 
entire sympathy with the feelings he saw written on 
her expressive face, 

“No, Hugh,” she said, “that would not be right, 
you would needlessly pain your uncle andaunt. You 
are going with them to London to-day, I suppose?” 

“They have made me promise to do so, but I 
mean to come back as soon as I can.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Huau Caruton’s hopes of ultimately winning Estelle 
Lingard had never risen so high as they did after 
the conversation with her last recorded. He saw 
clearly that she had no more idea of being ever 
united to Raymond now that he was free than she 
could have entertained when she believed his mar- 
riage with Kathleen to be an undoubted certainty ; 
and if she was right in her impression that he would 
now remain finally in Jamaica, it was probable in- 
deed that they would never meet again, and that 
even all correspondence between them would gra- 
dually cease. Estelle had mentioned, in the course 
of a few last. words which passed between them 
before Hugh took leave of her, that she did not 
intend herself to write to Raymond on the subject of 
Kathleen’s inconstancy—the announcement ought to 
come from the girl herself, and she had promised 
to make it without the delay of a single day—but 
did not care to 
not 
the 
she 
she 
had borne Raymond’s anger against herself on the 
evening before his departure, when he resented so 
warmly her effort to shake his faith in Kathleen’s 


Estelle had reasons, which she 
reveal to Hugh, for resolving that she would 
write again to Raymond until the news of 
marriage had actually reached him; in fact, 
remembered but too well the pain with which 
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constancy. He had thought that she misjudged his | 


darling then, and he might think it all the more 
strongly now, if she tried to tell him of the final 
treachery which had been perpetrated against him. 
He must hear it from Kathleen and her parents, and 
when he knew, only too certainly, that her worst 
fears had fallen short of the fatal reality, then 
would she be ready again to write to him, and strive 


by all the devotion of her generous friendship to | 
soothe the bitterness of his unexpected trial. She and | 


Hugh talked over the dates of the outgoing mails, 
and ascertained clearly that Raymond could receive 
the tidings both of the intended marriage and of the 
fact that the ceremony had actually taken place, in 
time to prevent him from sailing for England at the 
period he had fixed to do so. He had intended to be at 
Carlton Hall again in the autumn, and now Estelle did 
not doubt that she would about that period receive 
a letter from him, which would tell her that he 
never intended to set foot on the shores of his native 
land again. All this she spoke of openly to Hugh, 
and he felt that everything now promised well for 
the success of his indomitable resolution to make 
Estelle his own as speedily as might be, and he re- 
solved to speak to her at last of all his passionate 
hopes so soon as Kathleen’s welding was over. He saw 


that he had little chance of winning even a hearing | 


now when her heart was full only of sympathy for 
Raymond in his cruel misfortune, and her loyal 
friendship would certainly brook no thought of her 
personal fortunes in these first weeks of his certain 
suffering. 

But later, if she was confirmed in her belief 
that he would not return, it might be that the 
revelation of the love that had clung to her so long 
in silence and discouragement would move her gene- 
rous nature to reward it then with such return as 
she was able to make, although Hugh could never 
be the object of her first and best affections, 

He felt it was a rather fortunate circumstance for 
himself that he was to be parted from her for a few 
weeks in the meantime, or he might have found it 
almost impossible to restrain the avowal of his 
feelings till the time came when it would be less 
rash to make it than it could be now. 

So with dumb lips but wildly-beating heart he 
took her hand to bid her farewell, and looked with 
wistful longing gaze into the beautiful eyes that 
haunted him ever, night and day, while softly 
echoed in the secret of his soul the name by which 
he ever called her in his thoughts—“ Star of my life 
—Estelle !” 

Six weeks had passed away after this parting 
before they met again, as the Carltons remained 
somewhat longer in London than they had at first 
intended; but they had not been returned an hour 
before Hugh had taken his way down io Highrock 
House, to see once more the face that made the sun- 
shine of his life. 


It was summer now, when the evenings were at 
' their longest; and he found Estelle seated at the 
open window in the twilight, gazing out towards the 
western sky, where one pure pale star shone with 
silvery light within the amber glow, still lingering 
round the death-scene of the vanished day. Her 
book, which she could no longer see to read, lay open 
‘on her knee, but volumes of thought seemed writ- 
ten in the earnest face and upward-gazing eyes, 
etherealised by the dim golden light that fell upon 
them, reflected from the heavens. 

She had swept back her dusky hair with one hand, 
while the other still lay upon the pages she had been 
reading; and Hugh stood contemplating the fair 
| picture many minutes before she perceived his 


presence, while he felt that there was a purity and 
unworldliness in her very aspect, which seemed to 
| elevate his whole moral being, and made him realise, 
| more thoroughly than he had ever done previously, 
the blessing, as well as the happiness, she would be 
| to him, if he could but win her. 

He would put his fate to the test that same night, 
and with a quick step he went towards her at once, 
|as the resolve took root in his mind, to delay not so 
' much as an hour longer. 
| ‘How thankful am I, Estelle, to see you once 
more!” 

She started, and looked round, then put her hand 
frankly in his. 

“How kind of you to come so soon to see me, 
Hugh; I knew you were to arrive to-day, but I 
| thought you would have been too tired to come 
| to-night.” 
| «Tt is rest and peace to be with you, Estelle, as 
| it is for me nowhere else in all the world.” 
| She looked a little surprised at the warmth with 
| which he spoke, but her mind was too full of the 
| event which so much concerned Raymond, to dwell, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| even for a moment, on anything else. 

“Tell me, Hugh,” she said, “is this fatal wedding 
| really over?” 
/ o« Yes, some time since; and Kathleen Harcourt is 


already on her way to Switzerland with her husband. 
Iam charged with many messages to you from her. 
| She had not courage to write to you herself, knowing 
how deeply you felt the wrong done to Raymond; 
but she entreated you to forgive and forget all, 
'so far as she is concerned, and still be to her the 
| friend you were before.” 
| ©T am Raymond’s friend!” 
' with a flash of fire in her dark eyes. 
“She knows that well; but she hopes he may 


exclaimed Estelle, 


forgive her too. And she begs you very earnestly 
to condone a past which cannot be recalled.” 

| Hugh spoke anxiously, for it was of no small im- 
portance to him that Estelle should be on good 
terms with his relations. 

| She looked down thoughtfully, but did not answer; 
and he went on. 
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“Poor, pretty Kathleen ! 
thought that any error greater than weakness and 
instability could be attributed to her if you had | 


You would not have | ourselves as much, and deserve as little. 


We cannot 
even tell what justice means, as applied to our fellow. 
| creatures, for we can never know them sufficiently, in 


seen her in her white wedding robes, with the long | their real and hidden life, to hold the balance evenly, 


veil covering her lovely head, and falling to her feet. 
She looked more like what one could fancy an angel, 
than a fallible human being; and the ceremony was 
scarcely over, when she came to me, with her great 
blue eyes shining in tears, and said, ‘Make Estelle 
love me again, Hugh !’” 

“Tt is hard to resist that!” said Estelle, with a 
sad smile. 

“Poor child! I think she may yet stand greatly 
in need of a true friend; for I cannot help having 
many fears for her happiness with so unscrupulous a 
man of the world as Harcourt. I think her mother, 
too, has misgivings, much as she wished her beautiful 
daughter to become a peeress, she has been in very 
low spirits since the wedding, and much less well in 
health. Since we arrived at Carlton Hall to-day 
she has felt keenly how desolate the house appears 
without Kathleen. She, too, charged me to beg you 
to go and see her to-morrow, and to be with her as 
much as you could in her new and painful loneliness, 
She does not want to recognise the fact that you are 
indignant with them all for Raymond’s sake, though 
she is perfectly aware of it; but I do think, Estelle, 
so far as my poor aunt is concerned at least it would 
be a true charity if you would ignore the past, and 
give her as much of your society as you can.” 

Still, for a few minutes, Estelle was silent, and 
then she said, with a heavy sigh, “If I were to 
follow my own inclination, Hugh, I own to you, 
candidly, I should like never again to cross the 
threshold of the house where Raymond’s happiness 
has been wrecked, or to touch the hand of one of 
those who have combined for his betrayal; but I 
have always felt very strongly that in this suffering 
world, where we poor human beings are all liable to 
error and to pain alike, it is in no sense justifiable 
that we should be judges one of another, or withhold 
(for any seeming unworthiness) the sympathy we need 


| 





Vindictiveness and indignation have no right to a 
place in the history of any one of us, since God 
alone knows whose are the secret trials that call 
most strongly for compassion. Therefore it is not for 
me to refuse, even to Kathleen Harcourt, the friend. 
ship she asks, or to Mrs. Carlton any help or consola- 
tion I can give her, I will write to Kathie, Hugh, 
and I will go to see your aunt to-morrow, only I 
hope—I hope they will not name Raymond in my 
presence.” 

He saw by her quivering lips what an effort she 
had made in speaking those words of peace, and the 
pent-up passion of his heart burst forth. 

“Oh, Estelle, how good you are! Better and 
dearer than any other the world contains! Surely the 
charity you show to those who have offended you 
will be ready too for me, who only love you better 
than my life!” And then—as at the sound of these 
unexpected words she turned her large startled eyes 
upon him, while her sweet face grew pale under the 
sudden shock—he poured out all the wild boundless 
love he bore her, in language that appeared almost 
to pierce her very soul from the intensity of its depth 
and fire, while his whole being seemed gathered up 
into the impassioned pleading with which he im- 
plored her to realise the hopes on which his existence 
itself depended. 

She could not have stopped him if she had tried. 
His words were like a fiery torrent that welled up 
from the depths of his burning heart, and would not 
be stayed for very anguish of entreaty. 

He went on, while whiter and whiter grew her 
downcast face, and soon her hands were raised to 
cover eyes that wept for bitter pain; when, at length 
exhausted, he let his voice die into silence, and 
waited for his doom, it seemed as if the power to 
speak or to look up was altogether taken from her. 

(To be continued.) 


THE EPISTLE OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


“« Forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.’’—2 Cor. iii. 3, 


which is suggested by this ennai 
singular expression is well worthy of 
our careful consideration. We have 
a body of Christian believers declared 
to be The epistle of Christ. The epistle of Christ! 
We have often thought of the epistles of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, St. James, St. John, let us now dwell in 
thought for a little on something more wonderful 





| —the Epistle of Christ. 





This description applies 
to all believers as such. We are not told what we 
ought to be, what we profess to be, what others 
take us to be, but what, if Christians at all, we 
actually are; we are manifestly declared to be the 
Epistle of Christ. 

Before considering more minutely the sig- 
nificance of these words, let us try and realise 
under what circumstances they were written. 
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This Second Epistle to the Corinthians is apolo- 
getic in its character throughout. Owing to the 
way in which in his first letter the apostle had 
dealt with those various forms of error and evil 
which prevailed in the Corinthian Church a bit- 
ter and unscrupulous spirit of animosity declared 
itself against him, and many things were slander- 
ously reported, which, if believed, were calculated 
to injure his character, undermine his influence, 
and seriously limit the efficiency of his work. In 
this second letter the apostle vindicates himself 
and his ministry. 

In the close of the previous chapter he has been 
expressing himself in what might seem to some a 
boastful way. He admits the charge which had 
been invidiously urged against his ministry—that 
under it many remained unconverted. What 
then? As a herald he is only responsible for pub- 
lishing the message, and not at all for the way in 
which that message shall be received; and in the 
faithful ministry of the Word he feels that he is 
as much a sweet savour unto God in them that 
perish as in them that are saved; he stands clear 
of the blood of all men. 

Now this probably would appear to some as a 
recommendation of himself, and he here seems to 
be anticipating an objection which might be raised 
on that account. No, he says, it is not self-recom- 
mendation, it is not boasting. I do not need 
letters of recommendation to you, or letters of re- 
commendation from you, the allusion being to the 
habit of the early Church to furnish those believers 
who might have occasion to pass from one country 
or city to another, with letters of recommendation 
or introduction, so that, going among strangers, 
they might find a Christian home in their new 
place of abode. Now, says the apostle, I do not 
need any such letters of commendation, the rela- 
tion which I sustain to the Church is my intro- 
duction to you if I come, my introduction to 
others if I go. Ye are our epistle, written in our 
hearts, known and read of all men. These false 
teachers who have crept in among you, who are 
impugning my authority, and interfering with the 
results of my ministry, these do want a testi- 
monial written on paper or parchment, and with 
such they go about from one Church to another. 
I need nothing of the kind, the work which, by 
the blessing of God, I have done, is my testimo- 
nial, the seal which God Himself has set to my 
ministry. But lest there should be any false 
conclusions drawn from his words when he speaks 
of the Corinthians as his epistle, he goes on to 
explain more fully what he means. “For,” he 
says, “ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle 
of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, 
but with the spirit of the living God; not in tables 
of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” 

Does any one ask which was the epistle of St. 





Paul upon which he himself set most store? We 
have here his own answer. Not any one of those 
epistles with which the name of the apostle is for 
ever associated; the epistle of which he thought 
the most, which in his esteem was the most valu- 
able, was that which consisted of living immortal 
souls of men, to whose conversion or edification his 
ministry had instrumentally contributed. These 
living and regenerated souls were the epistles of 
St. Paul, known and read of men on earth, known 
and read of angels in heaven. These are the best 
and most enduring of allepistles. You may grave 
words on iron or brass, you may cut out deep in- 
scriptions in long-enduring rock, and there they 
are legible after thousands of years. This written 
Bible, these written epistles of St. Paul which 
form so precious a portion of it, shall survive all 
earthly changes, and perish only in the final and 
general conflagration, but these living epistles shall 
continue to exist, and become increasingly and 
more luminously legible as eternity rolls on. 

Yet the apostle Paul does not claim to be the 
author of these epistles, but only the instrumental 
cause of their production. There was, indeed, a 
sense in which he regarded these Christian con- 
verts as his epistle, the fruit of his labours; there 
was a higher sense in which he regarded them as 
the epistle of Christ. 

This brief but significant description of Christian 
character and life suggests several ideas which are 
noteworthy. 

The first point which claims attention is the 
authorship of this epistle. ‘ Ye,” says the apostle, 
“Ye are the epistle of Christ,’ His production, 
an emanation from Him, expressing His will, His 
character, Himself. His people are connected with 
Christ as a letter with him who sends it. A letter 
from a friend comes to us almost as a part of the 
man himself; it comes as his representative ; it is 
the expression of his mind and heart. By it, though 
absent, he becomes present ; though distant, near ; 
though dead, he speaketh. It is wonderful how 
close we seem to stand to men whom we have 
not personally known by means of their letters. 
Take the case of the apostle himself: how do his 
letters admit us to his fellowship? Reading them 
we are brought into living sympathy with him in 
his joys and sorrows, his cares and anxieties; the 
man himself stands disclosed to our view. It is 
so with merely human and uninspired letters— 
such as those of Cromwell and Cowper. We are 
able by their means to stand in such relationship to 
these men as would not be otherwise possible. We 
see them in their work, be it success or failure; 
we see them in their homes; we see them as they 
are. But this only faintly symbolises that closer 
connection, that living, real union which subsists 
between Christ and His Church, for Christ lives 
in His people, so that this same apostle could 
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say that it was not so much he that lived as Christ 
that lived in him. 

This expression, “ Ye are the epistle of Christ,” 
suggests not only the idea of union and repre- 
sentation, but of vicarious agency. Whatever is 
done by means of an epistle, is done virtually by 
him who sends it. A letter often is not only an 
expression of character and feeling, it is also an 
expression of will. So the Church, which is 
Christ’s epistle, is not only Christ’s representative, | 
displaying in some degree His character, and ex- 
pressing His feeling, it is also Christ’s agent, and | 
should be the means of accomplishing His pur- | 
poses and designs. The very life of Christ, the | 
very will of Christ, goes forth in all the legitimate 
activities of the Church. As the Father sent | 
Christ into the world, so Christ sends His people. 
As He came to do the Father’s will, and manifest | 
His name, so are we sent forth to be the repre- 
sentatives and agents of Christ. 

The expression denotes the unity of the Church. 
Ye are the epistle of Christ, not the epistles of 
Christ. The Church is the body, the temple, the 
epistle. No individual, no community, can ex- 
press fully the mind, the character, the will of 
Christ. What a wonderful epistle is this of which 
Christ is the author—which dates back to the 
first believer, and which will not close its revela- 
tion of Christ to this world till the last of the re- 
deemed shall be safely gathered into the kingdom 
which has been prepared for them from before the 
foundation of the world. 

We have next to notice the writer of this epistle. 
We have considered the author. The author of 
an epistle is sometimes to be distinguished from 
the writer. We know very well that often the 
writer of an epistle is not the person who sends 
it, and an expression of whose mind and will it is. 
Men frequently employ scribes, amanuenses—per- 
sons who write their letters for them. It was 
so with the apostle Paul. Owing, probably, to 
defective vision, combined with other bodily in- 
firmities, it would seem that only very rarely he 
wrote a letter with his own hand. At the close of 
his Epistle to the Galatians, he says, referring to 
this as proof of his special regard for them, “ Ye see 
how large a letter I have written unto you with mine 
own hand,” whence we gather, what indeed we have 
elsewhere express assurance of, that in writing his 
letters he frequently employed the services of 
another. Yet all the letters he sent were equally 
his, whether written by himself, or only at his 
dictation. So the epistle, which is spoken of as 
the epistle of Christ, of which Christ is the author, 
is an epistle written by the Spirit of the living God. 
This is the special work of the Holy Spirit, and to 
do this he proceeds from the Father and the Son. 
Hence the words of Christ referring to the work 
of the Holy Spirit, “He shall not speak of Himself; 





but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak. 
He shall glorify me, for He shall receive of mine, and 
shall show it unto you” (John xvi. 3). While Christ 
was in the world He directly influenced the minds 
of His disciples, butafter the day of Pentecost, the 
Spirit took of the things of Christ, and made them 
manifest. Whatever impression is produced upon 
the heart, whatever good work is carried on within 
us, it is all to be ascribed to the gracious and 
mighty influence of the Spirit. Indeed, it is the 
very aim of this apostle, in a later part of this 
chapter to show us how distinguished a privi- 
lege we enjoy who live under the dispensation of 
the Spirit, and who enjoy the ministration of the 
Spirit. We must remember, then, that while this 
epistle is the epistle of Christ, it is an epistle 
written by the Spirit of the living God. 

These words teach us something as to the mode 
of production—the instrumentality employed. In 
the production of an epistle there is the use of three 
things—paper, ink, pen, or things corresponding 
thereunto; we have reference to each here. 

Ye are the epistle of Christ, says the apostle, 

written not on tables of stone, on paper, or parch- 
ment, or any merely material and inanimate sub- 
stance, but upon the fleshy tables of the heart. 
“The imagery,” says a distinguished writer in his 
comment on this subject—“ The imagery of the fol- 
lowing words is from the ancient mode of writing; 
bunt the metaphor seems here, as in the preceding 
words, to have been distorted, a Gentile notion, 
as often in St. Paul, being blended with a recollec- 
tion from the Jewish Scriptures (e.g., in ii. 14, 
15). The usual writing materials at this time 
were (see ii. John 12) papyrus and ink. 
But the expression, ‘by the Spirit of the living 
God,’ seems to have awakened the thought of 
‘the finger of God,’ which wrote the ten com- 
mandments on two tables in the wilderness. 
Hence seems to be derived the mixture of two 
incongruous images—ink (which would not apply 
to stone), and tables of stone (which, strictly 
speaking, were not employed for epistles).” 

This epistle is not written with ink which merely 
traces a character on the surface which may be 
wiped off or worn out, but by the Spirit of the 
living God, whose work is deep and permanent ; 
not with a pen, says the apostle, but by our 
ministry. The Spirit of God works in connection 
with and by means of the ministry of the Word. 
So far as these Corinthians were concerned, the 
grace of the Spirit reached them through the 
ordinances of the Gospel, which were ministered 
by the apostle. In his great humility he felt 
that though he had been so largely employed 
in inscribing these epistles, he was only the in- 
strument which the Spirit of the living God had 
used, and that God had put great honour upon 
him in using him at all. 
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VALDEMARS GRATITUDE. 
IN THREE FARTS. 


PART I. 
A! ha! ha! give him another, lads; 
What fun! Look how angry he is; 
and yet he does not dare to fight.” 
These exclamations came from the 
lips of a group of Polish peasants, 
Afew moments before, an old man, of that peculiar 
cast of feature and submissive manner which would 
have sufficiently pointed out his origin if his costume 
had not done so, was walking, with his head bent, and 
his eyes humbly turned to the ground, along a narrow 
street in the quaint old town of Warsaw. 

His hair was long, and had been black, his eyes 
were bright and piercing, but with a restless fright- 





ened expression often to be observed among the Jews 
in those times; for so strong was the prejudice 
against God’s scattered people only as long ago as the 
end of the eighteenth century, that even the peasants 


shoulder, “and he turned on us like a boar at 


| bay.” 





considered them a fair object for their jokes and | 


ridicule. 
The humble air of the poor old man, and his shabby 


robes, suggested a poverty which the Jews made it 


a practice to pretend. But even had he appeared 
rich, his being not only a Jew, but a Russian Jew, 
would have been sufficient to excuse his tormentors 
with many of their countrymen. 


The lads had been dashing pails of cold water, 


: es | 

that they had been procuring for their horses, over | 
See ‘ : | 

him—a very foolish joke, you will think, and cer- | 


tainly singularly inappropriate to the weather, for, 
though it was Easter Monday, the frost showed no 
signs of breaking. 

A bright sun shone on the scene, but the wind was 
euttingly cold, and swept the fine frozen snow in the 
old man’s eyes, flapped the skirts of his robes, and 
buffeted his bowed shrinking figure most mercilessly. 

At last, driven to desperation—for the street was 
narrow, and he could not pass his persecutors—he 
turned upon them with a vindictive, but helpless 
anger, that added greatly to their amusement. 

When he began threatening them, the hated sound 
of the language of their tyrannical oppressors turned 
what had been meant half in joke, into angry earnest, 
and the peasants began, having exhausted their 
supply of water, to close round him and beat him 
with their whips and fists. Fortunately at this 
moment a lad of about fourteen appeared on horse- 
back, and rode almost over them before they were 
yware of his presence. 

“Shame on you, cowards! So many against one 
weak oldman! What’s it all about?” he exclaimed, 
angrily, reining up his horse, and lashing the lads’ 
shoulders with his whip. 

“We were only joking with the Jew fellow, 
master,” replied one of them, sullenly, rubbing his 


“Ts this a time to choose for joking, dogs?” 
asked the boy, indignantly, “after the massacre only 
a fortnight ago of so many of your countrymen? Go 
every one of you to his duty, and be thankful if my 
father do not hear of this, for if he did you would be 
soundly chastised.” 

Although much older than he, the young men 
slunk obediently away without a word (for it was 
their master’s son who spoke to them), and the lad 
turned to the Jew. 

He immediately began pozring out a torrent of 
thanks in Russian. 

“T do not understand you,” said the lad, frown- 
ingly. 

“You are very welcome to my assistance,” he con- 
tinued, when the other, following his example, ad- 
dressed him in French ; *‘ and in case of any of these 


| fellows setting on you again, I will see you safely as 


> 


far as I can’ 

“A thousand thanks, and may the blessing of 
God rest upon you,” returned the Jew, bowing 
profoundly. 

“Tell me,” said the lad, as he walked his horse 
along the narrow street, “how did your quarrel 
begin ?” 

“TI was walking peacefully along,” returned the 
Jew, “ thinking of weighty business matters, when I 
felt a quantity of cold water fall on my head and 
shoulders. I turned round, and perceived them in 
the act of repeating the insult, and begged them to 
desist, but they then began beating me. May their 
homes be desolate ! ” 

“Of course it was very wrong of them,” said the 
lad, trying to suppress a smile,’ but I can explain 
something that may excuse them a little. If you 
were not a stranger you would know that to-day it 
is a custom to throw water at everybody for fun. I 
had a good wetting myself this morning,” and the 
lad laughed merrily at the remembrance, “but,” he 
continued, “I cannot wonder at their conduct if 
you addressed them in the hateful language of those 
cowardly Russians.” 

“T could speak no other, my master,” replied the 


” 


| Jew, submissively, “but French, and the ignorant 


| 
| 


scoffers cannot understand that.” 

“That is true,” replied the lad, “but can you 
wonder that every Pole hates the sound of Russian, 
more than ever after the cowardly massacre a fort- 
night ago?” 

“Indeed the iniquity of the oppressor is great,” 
replied the Jew, “which may God judge! but that 
hardly excuses such a joke on an old man, alone and 
defenceless.” 
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“No; but these peasants cannot be expected to | 
understand anything about honour,” replied the lad. | 
“You must not judge the Poles by them. Although | 


an unfortunate people, we are always ready to help 
the weak and oppressed, if possible.” 

The boy spoke proudly ; and with an air of decision | 
and thoughtfulness beyond his age, he continued in | 
the same tone, “ We are a merry people, too, and 
forget our troubles perhaps too soon.” 

“Tf all your countrymen think as you do,” said 
the Jew, ‘‘ they are a noble people.” 

“They are brave enough, as everybody knows,”’ 
returned the lad; “but here I must leave you; you 
are not far from your friends’ quarters.” 

“‘ Before we part,” replied the Jew, “if you will con- | 
descend to tell me the name of my preserver, I may, 
perhaps, in these troubled times be of some use. 
And be sure,” he continued, “if I find any means of | 
showing my gratitude, you shall not find me back- 
ward in using them.” 

‘My name is Ladislaus Wrinolski, and my father 
owns the third estate as you pass along the road 
leading from Warsaw.” 

He gave this information entirely from politeness, 
but he could not restrain a smile at the absurd idea 
of a Jew being able to help them. 

This expression was not lost upon his companion, 
who exclaimed, “ You doubt my power to be of ser- 
vice to any one, but I have a strong hold on many of 
my friends, as you call the Russians, although they, 
as,others, despise our persecuted race.” 

Seeing the boy did not know what to answer, the 
Jew continued, “ May I ask how it is you are alone 
in the town at such a time?” 

His companion replied, with a saddened face, “My 
married sister is very ill, she has lost her husband, 
and I came to inquire after her, as my father could 
not.”’ 

“You will be impatient to return, then,” replied 
his companion ; “ but first let me tell you my name. 
It is Valdemar Ishmanoff, in case you should want 
me. May God repay your kindness!”’ 

With a courteous gesture of farewell, Ladislaus 
shook the bridle, and trotted quickly away. 

A few minutes’ walk in the opposite direction 
brought the Jew to a bridge, under which ran the 
waters of the Vistula. He crossed it, and entered | 
the Praga, or New Town, which presented a strong 
contrast to that part called the Old Town, which he 
had just quitted. There the streets were narrow 
and mean-looking; the houses chiefly of wood, with 
straw-covered roofs. Here the streets were wide 
and handsome, and many of the houses were built | 
of stone, with some little pretension to architectural | 
beauty. 

There was, however, an air of desolation in the | 
place that made it miserable enough. Scarcely any | 
one was to be seen, except now and then a stupid, 
half savage-looking soldier at his post ; many of the 

















double windows of the houses were broken, and they 
themselves seemed deserted. . 

Valdemar turned into one of the least-frequented 
of these streets, and stopping at a house, knocked 
two or three times with clenched hand at the door. 
After a few moments there was a sound like the 
lifting of bolts, the door opened, and he entered. 

(Zo be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


216. Where do we find a king addressing the 
priests, and urging them to greater diligence in their 
work ? 

217. Why was it that Solomon did not allow his 
wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, to dwell in the house 
of his father David ? 

218. Why was it that Moses was not permitted to 
enter the promised land ? 

219. Our Blessed Lord says, in Matthew vi. 33, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness; and all these things (food, raiment, &c.) shall 
be added unto you.” Quote some passages from Old 
Testament teaching the same truth. 

220. Quote passages which show that snake- 
charming is a custom of very ancient date. 

221. What does St. Paul say will be the punish- 
ment of those who “obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ?” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 560. 


203. “Thou shalt die the deaths of them that are 
slain in the midst of the seas” (Ezekiel xxviii. 8). 

204. Hanani, by Asa, King of Judah (2 Chron. 
xvi. 10). Micaiah, by Ahab, King of Israel (1 Kings 
xxii. 27). Jeremiah, by Zedekiah, King of Judah 
(Jer. xxxii. 2, 3). 

205. More than forty. (Acts xxiii. 21.) 

206. “The queen of the south shall rise up in the 
judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: 
for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon” (Matt. xii. 42). 

207. St. Peter in his Epistle. (2 Peter iii. 13). 

208. Zedekiah and Ahab, whom the king of Baby- 
lon roasted in the fire. (Jer. xxix. 22). 

209. Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas. 
10.) 

210. “I know thy works, and where thou dwellest, 


(Col. iv. 


| even where Satan’s seat is: and thou holdest fast my 


name, and hast not denied my faith, even in those 
days wherein Antipas was my faithful martyr, who 
was slain among you, where Satan dwelleth” (Rev. 
ii. 13). 

211. First, by causing a fleece of wool to be wet 
with dew while the ground was dry; secondly, by 
causing the fleece of wool to be dry while the ground 


‘was covered with dew (Judges vi. 36—40). 
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(Drawn by Joun Lawson.) 


THE KNIGHT 
TRS 


‘GALLANT knight of the First Crusade, 
a A lion in battle was he, 
“> And she, with rarest beauty crowned, 
A ladye of high degree. 

562 


co 


Sex 


AND THE FAIR LADYE. 


Long had they loved with a love unknown, 
In the days of chivalrie, 
And many a doughty deed was done 
For love of that fair ladye. 
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For thus doth the strongest passion move: 
It binds with golden bands 

Hearts whom a ruthiess fate has thrown 
In earth’s far-distant lands. 


Sir Hubert, wrought by his spirit, thus 
To the Lady Constance spoke— 

“In battle my arm hath proved its might, 
And the spear and the lance hath broke; 


“ But never again in the tented field 
Shall my helmet proud be seen, 


If thy heart refuse my proffered love 
Mine own heart’s love and quzen!” 


And he who had conquered oft in war 
Was conqueror now in love ; 

For their troth was plighted beneath the stars 
Which gleamed in the vault above. 


Once more to the East Sir Hubert went, 
But soon as the strife was o’er, 
Returned to claim the ladye fair— 
His bride for evermore! 
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BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XX.—BASIL COMES BACK. 
ENDOLINE knew that ske could not 
receive any reply from Basil Craw- 
ford on the day following the night 
But in cases 
of “hope” it is always possible that 
miracles may happen; accordingly she looked out 
for the postman’s visit the next afternoon and even- 
ing, but he brought, as yet, no answer to her letter. 

She bade her mother good-night, got her candle, 
and ascended the stairs, and was just meditating her 
usual soft tap on the door of Claude’s room, to inquire 
of the nurse or her father how he appeared to be; and 
whether she could be of any service, when a certain 
crashing of the gravel of the drive fell on’ her ear. 

She paused a moment on the stairs to listen. 
Probably it was some one sending a carriage to fetch 
the Doctor in haste, a not very unfrequent occurrence; 
but a second thought, however, caused her to fly 
rapidly up the three remaining stairs, past Claude’s 
room door, into another room which commanded a 
front view. 

In that one throb of pleasure with which she had 
recognised Basil Crawford all anger and bitterness 
had fled and disappeared. Her wishes and desires 
were evidently still all-powerful with him—he had 
come at the first sound of her call, 

She had descended so rapidly that, by the time 
she had reached the hall-door, it was still closed, and 
the servants had not yet made their appearance, so 
she pulled back the handle, and opening the door 
wide, she cried, “ Basil! Basil! Iam so glad to see 
you!” 

He stepped briskly into the warm well-lighted 
hall, feeling all the old hearty warmth of her tone, 
and all the genuine rejoicing of her greeting. The 
very sight of her gladdened him, and he scarce knew 
what he said as he came in from the cold. 

Mrs. Majendie was very much surprised, not only 
to receive a visitor, but to perceive who the visitor 
was, at that late hour, However, she was not sorry 
on the whole to find that some amusement was 








likely to be provided for her, for Basil had at all 
times been kind and polite to her. 

Gwendoline was despatched to inform her father 
of the unexpected arrival of the guest. 

The Doctor opened the door in answer to her tap. 
“Papa, papa, Basil has come! he is down-stairs; 
mamma said I was to tell you; and he is going to 
stop!” 

The Doctor observed the bright joyous expression 
of the girl’s face, and he asked himself was it always 
as joyous as this, or did it especially strike him as 
such now, in contrast to the trouble and anxiety 
with which he was surrounded in that sick room. 

* T will come and see him presently ; do not make 
a noise ’’— and then the door was shut in her face. 
She had, however, given one glance round the room, 
and noted Cyril in an arm-chair, with his head 
thrown back, and fast asleep. His face, tanned by sun 
and air, was now of a paler hue than it usually 
wore; the expression, too, of his face had visibly 
changed ; it was difficult to comprehend how a few 
weeks of anxiety could have made so much difference 
in his appearance. 

The bed still kept its position near to the blazing 
fire, but a thick curtain kept the light from the face 
of the sick man, The nurse was sitting reading in 
a chair by the bed-side. With this picture of the 
sick-room in her mind, Gwendoline’s steps were 
slower as she re-descended. 

The Doctor found time, ere long, to leave his 
patient, and come and welcome his guest. His words 
were few, but he was genuinely pleased to see him, 
and there was a mischievous twinkle in his eyes as 
he said, “ Well, young man, who invited you to come? 
—what brings you?” 

“ He knows we are always pleased to see him,” 
interrupted Mrs, Majendie, saving him the trouble 
of answering. “I have just been asking him why 
he never came at Christmas.” 

“Should have been only too delighted to come at 
Christmas,” said Basil, “ but—I was busy.” 

“Indeed! That is a good hearing from ‘ Puss and 
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Boots,’” laughed the Doctor. “Really busy—honest, 
unmistakable work ?” 

“Unmistakable,” was the answer. “I have two 
first-rate cases coming on, and perhaps several more 
to come,” 

“Well done!” cried the Doctor, cheerily, forget- 
ting, perhaps, for the first time, all the trouble which 
surrounded him. He remained down-stairs, and 
supped with them, and all things went so pleasantly 
and brightly, that Gwendoline said to herself it was 
just what she had foretold, that the clouds seemed to 
lift from the first moment that Basil entered the 
house. It now remained to prove what more he 
could do. 

The house was in a certain state of confusion, 
there were so many comers and goers in it. The 
London doctor had gone again, but Cyril Egerton 
was nearly always there, night and day, and now 
Basil Crawford had added to the inmates; and he 
felt that he ought to do something to show himself 
worthy, just then, of a place in the crowded house- 
hold, 

The next morning he had a téte-d-téte with Gwen- 
doline over the breakfast-table, when she was more 
fully enabled to enter into details than she could do 
by letter. He had already seen Cyril Egerton, 
having met him accidentally in one of the passages, 
on his way down to breakfast. The change in his ap- 
pearance had been noted by him, and his manner of 
greeting had made some impression on Basil, but he 
readily understood that manner when Gwendoline told 
him that since he had found out what was being said 
of him, even by his friends, he had become morose 
and silent, avoiding every one, when possible, and 
difficult to deal with in every way. 

“What is to be done, Basil? Can you suggest?” 
she ended by saying. 

Basil could, for the present, suggest no remedy, 
but undertook to go out and about, and see, and 
hear, and learn all that he could, before he finally 
answered her question. 

Basil Crawford got his hat and overcoat, after 
breakfast, and prepared to go out. Gwendoline, in 
full curiosity as to what would be his first move, 
questioned him as to where he was going, but he 
answered her, saying he really did not know himself 
—“ probably everywhere— possibly nowhere.” 

This was unsatisfactory, and she watched him go, 
feeling that the house had lost interest without his 
presence, and, moreover, she had failed to ask him at 
what hour he would return, and to tell him to mind 
and be back by luncheon-time. 

“First to the fountain-head,” thought Basil Craw- 
ford; and with his hands in the pockets of his over- 
coat, he trudged steadily uphill in the direction of 
the Hall. 

He saw both Mrs. Clark and old Benson, and had 
along talk with them, and induced them to go over 
again the oft-repeated account of Christmas Eve. 
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But this telling of it varied somewhat from previous 
recitations, inasmuch as Basil Crawford had so many 
questions to put—very unexpected ones—which fol- 
lowed one another very rapidly, and for which he 
expected a ready answer. 

Both concurred in the opinion that Mr. Merton 
and Jem Sawyers had done more actual service than 
any one else had done, and had seen more of the 
terrible realities of that time than any one else. Ac- 
cordingly he set off for the keeper’s lodge. Before he 
had got half-way there he met Merton, with his gun 
swinging round his shoulder, and the certain easy up- 
rightness of carriage he had, his leathern gaiters, his 
healthy-looking face, which so oftentimes had im- 
pressed Basil Crawford with a feeling that it must be 
a pleasant berth to be head gamekeeper to a rich 
country gentleman. ‘To judge from all appearances, 
Merton looked upon the estate as tantamount to being 
his own property, and it was always said that when 
he met any one on foot on the premises, he looked at 
them with an air which questioned their right to be 
there or to exist at all. 

Basil Crawford was aware of this, and although he 
was not too fond of Mr. Merton, he knew he must be 
propitiated, and of old he knew that a little flattery 
went a long way with this gentleman. 

Mr. Merton condescended to be propitiated, and 
was easily led into a long discourse on the all-absorb- 
ing topic, but he only heard from him over again 
what he had heard from Benson and Mrs. Clark. Mr. 
Merton, however, fully concurred in the praise 
rendered by them to Mr. Jem Sawyers, who in his 
opinion was a clever, deserving young man; the only 
pity was that his time was just up, and in a few days 
more he would be leaving them, preparatory to his 
journey to Australia, 

‘He did more work than all the whole lot of us,” 
Mr. Merton wound up by saying; ‘“‘and if ever a man 
deserved a helping hand that young fellow does. 
My missus is at home mendin’ up his bits of things 
the best she can for his journey, but it’s little enough 
ke has to take with him. I intend to make bold and 
ask Mr. Cyril to assist him with a trifle, which will 
help him on his way a bit.” 

Basil Crawford expressed a desire to see this 
individual, to whose merits all alike seemed eager to 
testify. 

“You shall see him, sir, you shall see him!” said 
Mr. Merton, gratified at the effect his words of praise 
had produced; “ not that he is much to look at; no, 
I can’t say he’s very much to look at, neither,” he 
added, as if in an afterthought; “ but he did work 
when there was work to be done.” 

3asil Crawford asserted, as was expected of him to 
do, that this was in every way most satisfactory 
and to the point; he agreed to accompany Mr. Merton 
to the lodge, where this desirable gentleman would 
probably be found. 

However, the journey was for nought so far as 
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seeing Mr. Sawyers was concerned, he having, as 
Mrs, Merton expressed it, “just stepped out.” 

“ Never mind, I will call again and see him,” re- 
marked Basil. ‘ Perhaps the evening would be the 
best time to find him at home?” 

Mr. Merton, with a certain quickness, conceived 
that Basil was one of those who had “ come down” 
to try and find out their “great mystery,” probably 
in hopes of getting the five hundred pounds reward, 
and he testified much anxiety to hear Mr. Crawford’s 
opinion on all he had heard, as well as the direction 
he next proposed to take, and what he next intended 
to do. 

But Mr. Crawford was “one of them silent ones, 
as wasn’t sent into the world to benefit other 
people with information,” as Merton remarked after- 
wards to his “missus,” and, leaving their curiosity 
ungratified on all points, he took his departure, 
thanking him for the information he had given 
him. 

“Yes, it’s all take and no give with some people, 
and you’re one of the some,” muttered Merton, feel- 
ing that he had been defrauded of a justly-earned 
confidence. 

In the direction of Ridley’s farm Basil next bent 
his steps. It was a long distance, but it was not 
improbable he would get a lift along the road in 
some farmer’s cart, and on this he relied. Worst 
come to the worst, the entire distance there and back 
on foot would not be too much for him, and the fresh 
country air was delightful to the Londoner, the 
nipping cold made exercise enjoyable and exhilarating, 
and the hurd snow beaten-down roads were not un- 
pleasant to walk on. 

The Ridleys were not unknown to him. He 
remembered them in old Ridley’s time, when the 
boys were boys, and the daughter no older than 
Gwendoline. 

Whilst still in a dilemma on the subject, he per- 
ceived a man advancing in his direction along the 
road by which he had come, and he determined to 
wait and ask him to direct him on his way. 

There was something about the man which seemed 
to be familiar to him. He could not call to mind that 
he knew anything of the man, and yet he scarcely 
ever forgot a face he had once seen, and as the man 
advanced, he rapidly taxed himself to recollect where 
and when he had seen him before. 

The eyes were deep set in this man’s head, and 
near together, his shaggy overhanging brows dark 
and questionable in expression; but as he came up, 
he took off an old mangy-looking sealskin cap, and 
as soon as he did this; and perceived the way in 
which the short stubbly hair grew down towards the 
eyes, Basil Crawford knew his man. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” he inquired of 
the man. 

“I met Mr. Merton, please, sir, and he said you 
were wishing to see me,” 





“ What is your name ?” 

“Jem Sawyers”—and he turned his cap about in 
his hands. : 

“Oh, you are Jem Sawyers, are you? I did not 
know you by name, but I think I have seen you 
before, have I not ?” 

The person addressed put on a silly expression, 
and muttered, “ Can’t say, I’m sure, sir.” 

“What made you come after me?” 

“TI met Mr. Merton, and he thought you wanted 
to see me.” 

“Yes, but I said I would call in the evening. 
Why did you come after me here?”’ 

Jem Sawyers grinned, and twisted his cap round, 

«The man is a perfect fool,’ thought Basil Craw- 
ford; adding, “ Have you anything to say to me?” 

No, si,”’ 

«Then you may as well go back.” 

Jem Sawyers again grinned, but to return imme- 
diately was evidently not his desire. 

Seeing this, Basil added, ‘“ But you can, perhaps, 
tell me first, if I am on the right road for Ridley’s 
farm ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, quite right—next turning to the left. 
But—but it is a long way, and they are queer people 
when you get there.” 

«Thank you. I like queer people. I shall call 
and see you one evening, perhaps.” Saying this, 
Basil Crawford moved as if to continue his way, 
when Jem Sawyers stepped quickly after him, 
saying, “I beg your pardon, sir, but I dare say 
I can guess what you are going there for, and 
perhaps I might give you a bit of advice as would 
be useful to you.” 

“Oh, oh!” thought Basil Crawford, “you are 
not so stupid, after all, I thought it was a little put 
on,” and he again recalled the first impression he had 
had of this man, when staying at Atherton during 
the previous summer; he had thought him certainly 
unprepossessing, but at the same time he had given 
him credit for a full share of a certain kind of sharp- 
ness. 

“You can give me some advice, can you? 
am sure I shall be very much obliged for it. 
what subject, may I inquire ?” 

Jem Sawyers scratched his head, and raised one 
eyebrow suddenly, as if considering; then suddenly 
he brought out the words, “Of course you’ve comed, 
like the rest of them, sir, to see about that reward; 
but it is one of them tight mysteries as aint likely 
ever to be found out. I’ve thought on it till I was 
pretty near black in the face, for I shouldn’t have 
minded having that little sum myself; but I know 
it’s no use a dunder-headed chap like me a-trying, 
when all the clever ones are stumped by it, so I've 
give it up. In fact, I’m going away in a day o1 
two's time, so it don’t matter the snuff of a candle 
to me which way they settles it amongst ’em; but 
I’m willing to tell aH I know.” 


Vell, I 
On 
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“For a consideration,” added Basil Crawford, 
looking sharply at him. 

“ Well, sir, something of that sort.” 

“Well, ‘that sort’ does not suit me. 
come here to see after the reward, as you put it, 
therefore I do not see why I should offer you a con- 
sideration for what, probably, is worthless.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Jem Sawyers, half 
shutting his eyes. 

Basil Crawford met this look, and pondered over it. 
“How comes it,” he then said, “that you yourself 
have not made use of it ?” 

Jem Sawyers again grinned, then putting his cap 
on his head, said, “ Now that aint fair play, sir; 
fair play ’s a jewel, and justice is justice.” 

“T quite agree with you, but I do not wish to 
become your accomplice, Mr. Sawyers.” 

“ Accomplice!’ cried that gentleman, starting a 
few paces back from Basil Crawford, and staring at 
him. 

“ Accomplice, I said, which means I do not wish 
to share anything with you, nor to learn anything 
which you can teach ‘ for a consideration.’ ” 

“As you please,’ was the answer, very coolly 
given; to which was added, “no offence meant, but 
don’t you be led away by them Ridleys, we who live 
in the place know them for a queer lot. Mr. Claude 
went there to pay them money on that particular 
day. What the money was for none of us can’t tell ; 
they say they never got it. All J know is, George 
Ridley was flush of money at that time.” 

“Very suspicious! I should think he must be 
the ruffian who attacked and nearly killed poor Mr. 
Egerton. I think you said the first lane to the left 
takes you to his house. Good-night, Mr. Sawyers.” 

The expression on Mr. Sawyers’ face was not 
pleasant to look upon, as he watched the retreating 
figure of Basil Crawford spinning along at a good 
round pace on the wintry road. 

“That is a nice gentleman,” said Basil Crawford 
to himself, as he went along; and when he arrived at 


the farmhouse for which he was bound he could not | 


have told you what he had been thinking of, only he 
was surprised to find how soon he had arrived at his 
destination. 

The Ridleys were all pleased to see him. He 
had scarcely ever been on a visit of any length at 
Atherton without calling, and his genial pleasant 
manner made him a favourite wherever he went. It 
was only when “business” intervened that he be- 
came what Mr. Merton termed “one of your silent 
ones,” 

“Now, Mrs. Ridley,” he said, when he had par- 
taken of some tea, and some of Mrs. Ridley’s 
famous well-remembered tea-cakes, the twelve 
o'clock family dinner being long past, “I want you 


to tell me exactly what Mr. Claude was going to 


bring you that money for; you can trust me, cannot 


I did not | 





| 
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you? 

“Trust you! Bless you, yes, sir! Well, our Matty, 
you know, was married, and in London, and her good 
man met with an accident in the underground rail- 
way, and was killed. She had one child before, and 
another was born just after its father’s death. Poor 
girl, she got into debt and trouble, and did not know 
how to carry on the business, and their shopman 
cheated her most cruelly, and they threatened to sell 
up everything, and as the business was all she had to 
look to, she was in a dreadful way. Our boys were 
hard put to it here at home, and couldn’t give her 
the thirty pounds which would have cleared things; 
and Mr. Egerton came to hear of it, and wrote me a 
letter—just like his own kind self—and said that we 
ought to have let him know of it before, that it was 
a shame to think that such a favourite as our Matty 
had been in the whole place there should not be 
a hand held out to help her. So, as an old friend, 
he should bring the money on Christmas Eve, so 
she was to get it by Boxing Day.” 

“ And he did not bring it ?” 

“No, sir; but he tried to, and nearly lost his life 
for it.” 

“And what became of Matty ?” 

“Everything was sold up, and she was coming 
home, but some one found her a situation to take 
care of a house where the family had gone abroad 
for a time, and she was only too thankful to get it.” 

George Ridley walked part of the way back with 
Basil Crawford, and when they had again come to 
the high road, Basil said, “I was sorry to hear, 
George, that you are still hard up; that farm of 
yours is not what it might be.” 

“No, sir, and never will be. “Some day, please 
God, Mr. Claude will be well again, and perhaps he 
will give us a better bit of ground; but I shall stick 
to this inthe meantime. I don’t mind work ; there’s 
many a bit of experience I pick up in the old place 
here, and many a useful lesson I learn; so it’s only 
preparing me for a better farm when I get one.” 

“Well, I sincerely hope that will be soon, George, 
for I know you would do credit to a better place than 
you now have. Now go back, man, I know you have 
a great deal to do, and I know my way perfectly now; 
so good-night.” 

And having shaken hands with the young farmer, 
he walked on alone towards the town, wondering 
what his hosts would think of his prolonged and un- 
ceremonious absence. Then again his thoughts re- 
turned to Jem Sawyers, finally to George Ridley. 

Which of the two was the most trustworthy ? 
Could there be a doubt ? 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SONGS OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 


BY THE LATE REV. JAMES SPENCE, D.D. 


“Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.’’—Psatm cxix. 54. 





standing its imperfections, was marked 
by a deep and devout delight in the 
word of God. That word was the com- 
panion of his pilgrimage, the light of 
his pulth: and the strength of his heart. Amid the 
activities of the day-time, and in the silent watches 
of the night, his meditations were often directed 
upon it. He hada keen eye and a cultivated taste 
for the varied beauties and grandeur of Nature, but 
he had higher delight in the law of the Lord, for 
he knew that God had “ magnified His word above 
all His name.” ‘The substance of this remarkable 
psalm is in the praise and commendation of the 
living word of God, which it brings before us 
under at least ten different designations, each one 
referring to some latent and distinguishing pro- 
perty of the Divine revelation, and all unitedly 
proclaiming the Psalmist’s view of its manifold 
excellences’ and permanent value. 

The designation of itis here, “ Thy statutes have 
been mysongs.” The word translated statutes means 
something decreed or prescribed, and may generally 
be regarded as precepts—fixed and appointed 
laws. David here says that these precepts were 
his songs. Is not this a rather remarkable declara- 
tion? Promises may be turned into songs, and 
prospects may be made the theme of praise, but 
how can statutes be made the subject of songs. 
Much with regard to this will depend on the view 
taken of life on earth; itis to the pilgrim only, 
who goes through this world with his thoughts 
raised to another and a better, that the statutes of 
God become songs. 

Observe, the people of God are pilgrims in this 
world. This is not their resting-place ; here they 
have no continuing city. This is true of the 
thoughtless as well as the thoughtful; of the infidel 
as well as of the Christian. Ina general sense all 
men are pilgrims. But, alas! how many, instead 
of advancing as pilgrims, are simply carried for- 
ward by time! They would remain here if they 
could; they wish no better home, no more attrac- 
tive inheritance, no grander prospect than this 
earth supplies, and are urged onward “like dumb 
driven cattle.” Ifaman is apilgrim in this world 
and through it, he does not feel settled here, and 
has his face set heayenward. His aims, desires, 
and affections, are fixed on things above, on things 
unseen and eternal, for he is an heir to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and unfading. He 
is travelling day by day to an abiding home in 
heaven. Yet how many pilgrims are worldly in 


SHOR spiritual life of David, notwith- 





their spirit, and so builded in their spiritual vision 
by the dust of the world that they can scarcely 
read their titles “ to mansions in the skies.” It is 
difficult to recognise in multitudes the pilgrim’s 
gait or the pilgrim’s spirit, they are so attached to 
this world, and cling so eagerly to its perishable 
possessions. 

There are statutes for God’s people in their pil- 
grimage, rules for their guidance in the journey 
of life. These statutes indicate the spirit in which 
they should walk as pilgrims, why they should 
take up and put on this character, and the glorious 
destination they should seek to reach. The obsery- 
ance of God’s statutes is essential to the safety 
and ultimate success of every pilgrim. No man 
yet has ever journeyed to heaven who neglected 
the statutes of God on the way thither. They are 
the directions of the road, the map by which to 
guide the course, and are essential to the progress 
of the pilgrim and his safe journey through this 
world. The very terms—“ the pilgrim’s pro- 
gress ’’—have become household words throughout 
the Christian world by Bunyan’s marvellous 
allegory, which has made myriads familiar with 
the idea of life as a journey from the City of De- 
struction to the “ desired country.” 

In this journey the statutes of God are the sub- 
jects of song. Instead of being regarded as a 
burden and a restraint they inspire joy, and wake 
the minstrelsy of the soul in thanksgiving and 
praise. Men do not generally think that obliga- 
tion is a blessing, and that precept or restraint is 
a privilege. At first it may be thought strange 
that the Psalmist should rejoice in statutes, and 
sing about them. We may sing about promises, 
the « exceeding great and precious promises of God, 
and we may sing abcut the glorious prospects 
which the Gospel holds forth; but it is somewhat 
difficult to understand how law, precept, or com- 
mand can be suitably made the subject of song. 
We are more generally disposed to complain of 
restraint, to feel obligation irksome, to rebel 
against command, than to be joyous because of 
them. Yet a little deeper thought and devouter 
reflection will show how truly the statutes of 
our God may well be the subjects of hearty and 
jubilant song. 

We may find an illustration in the arrangements 
of society. All men can see the value and import- 
ance of authority and order in a community or 
nation. Is not the majesty of law one of the 
greatest blessings in our own country? Is it not 
good for all, and that for which all may give thanks 
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and sing? Civil society would be impossible were 
it not for order—authority on one side, and obedi- 
ence on the other. If every man were left to be 
guided by his own passion, whim, or caprice, 
without being amenable to law, neither persons 
nor property would be long safe; society would 
be reduced to the mere gregariousness of brutes, 
and violence and villany would be triumphant. It 
is easy to see, then, that obligation and restraint 
become an actual privilege and a ground of joy. 
And if it is so in secular affairs and earthly rela- 
tionships, how much more so in the relationship 
which exists between man and God? In fact, 
those very things of God in which we are disposed 
most generally to rejoice, such as the promises and 
consolations which He has given us, are all based 
upon His statutes—law is, in a sense, the founda- 
tion of all. There would be no promises if there 
were no commands; there could be no title to an 
inheritance if there were no moral governor or 
lawgiver. The statutes of God may, therefore, 
well “become our songs” in the journey of life. 
Look a little more particularly at this, and see why 
it is so. 

1. These statutes reveal to us our lofty relation 
to God, and anything which reminds us of this 
may well be made the theme of our song. God 
has to do with us, and wishes to deal with us, as 
rational and intelligent beings; hence He gives 
us statutes by which we are to walk, according to 
which we are to direct our steps in our pilgrimage 
through the world. The Almighty Creator governs 
matter by force, and the brute creation by instinct, 
but He governs man by reason and conscience; ac- 
cordingly, He gives him precepts which appeal to 
his conscience and address his intelligence. How 
lofty is the position, how dignified the relation- 
ship thus revealed! Whatever puts before us 
this position of dignity may justly be a theme of 
praise and of joy. Nothing more truly and im- 
pressively points out to man his relation to his 
Maker than the statutes which He has given him 
for the formation of his character and the guidance 
of his moral course. They show at once our capa- 
bility of knowing, loving, and serving God, and 
this is the true distinction and glory of the human 
creature. They are more than promises, more 
than prospects, for these might be given to inferior 
creatures ; but the presence of a command or the 
fact of a statute shows man’s capability, moral con- 
dition, and character. God requires and expects 
something of him, and statutes imply that he has 
the capacity or power of yielding what his Creator 
requires. Lofty, then, is this position, and vast 
this responsibility. How extensive soever may 
be the property of a proprietor, he must deal with 
his children and servants in a very different way 
from that in which he deals with his cattle; his 
appeals to their reason, and the precepts which he 


| gives for their guidance, at once prove their supe- 

riority of nature and position. Itis moral law—the 
presence of statutes, and his environment by pre- 
cepts, which most significantly point out man’s 
relation to God; and these statutes reminding us 
as pilgrims of our duty and dignity, may truly 
become songs to us in the journey of life. 

2. But these statutes also remind us of our 
obligation to God, and whatever reminds us of 
this gives indication of that which constitutes the 
noblest element of our nature. It is, therefore, 
ground of gratitude and joy. God is our Creator, 
Father, Redeemer, and obligation to Him shows 
the loftiest purpose and aim of life. We are not 
our own, but bought with a price, and the very 
presence of precept shows that we are under obli- 
gation to live to our Father and Redeemer. This 
obligation gives the highest definiteness and fixed- 
ness to life, and may therefore justly become the 
theme of song. What would our condition be if 
all morals were in a fluctuating and shifting state; 
if there were no moral governance for our guid- 
ance? Some seem to think that if every man’s 
will were supreme and law to himself—the will, 
observe, of a fallen and sinful creature—the indi- 
vidual would be happier, and the state of society 
healthier and stronger. But this idea is folly, and 
worse. The very weakness of human systems has 
been their changeableness and uncertainty, while 
man’s soul craves for something that is constant, 
stable, and abiding. Hence obligation to a Divine 
Father and a Redeeming God, as seen in His 
statutes prescribed for us, lays hold of the highest 
powers of our being, and gives fixedness of purpose 
to manhood. A standard is set up which is per- 
fect and immutable, the bond of moral order, and 
the principle of duty everywhere. God commands, 
and therefore cares for us, has an eye to our cha- 
racter and conduct—a fact which shows that we 
are capable of being made partakers of the Divine 
nature. Without this moral obligation ever before 
| us in the statutes of our God, the world would be 
a chaos of confasion, and a platform of shifting 
vanities. Hence as pilgrims we may well be grate- 
ful for these statutes. Herein is the very liberty 
of life, for it is in the Jaws of God and in the con- 
sciousness of obligation to Him that our real free- 
dom is found. “Ihave seen an end of all perfec- 
tion,” said David, “ but Thy commandment is ex- 
ceeding broad” (Psalm exix. 96). The statutes 
of God are “a broad land of wealth unknown,” in 
which men’s noblest powers enjoy their fullest 
liberty. If a man obeys his own passions, or the 
world’s maxims, or the devil’s suggestions, he may 
think he is free, and may sing of his freedom, but 
he is the veriest slave. To recognise obligation 
and walk in harmony with God is the only true 
liberty, and affords the fullest scope for all our 








faculties. Moreover, the sense of this obligation 
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gives nobleness to life. It is the true principle of 


elevation and heroism, and hence justly the matter 
of song. Nor can it be otherwise. If God is the 
loftiest being, the supreme and almighty Father, 
He must be the highest personal motive; and 
work done for Him, and in obedience to His will, 
must be the noblest work. There isa felicity and 
a joy in doing the will of God which action from 
no other principle can yield. What nobleness is 
sometimes given to character by love of parents, 
or country, or of some virtuous personal object ! 
Filial affection, or patriotism, or virtuous affection, 
will sometimes inspire the soul with a heroism, 
or give an elevation to character which is wonder- 
ful. How much purer, nobler, loftier still in its 
influence, is the principle of obligation to God and 
the Saviour? His statutes are “right, rejoicing 
the heart.” The sense of mere duty rules many, 
and is powerful for good as far as it goes; the 
idea of destiny guides some, and is mighty even 
in its vague and terrible darkness; but obligation 
to a Father, a Redeemer, an Almighty Friend, is 
the highest, and purest, and most fruitful influence 
in human life. ‘“ y God commands this thing,” 
“My Father requires this action at my hands,” 
“‘My Redeemer expects me to follow this course,” 
the man who apprehends this has in him the 
highest and holiest motive power which can guide 
his life. 1t is not the mere mandate of authority ; 
it is the requirement of One, who at infinite cost 
to Himself, seeks my happiness, and has provided 
for my welfare. “For me to live is Christ,” said 
the apostle of the Gentiles, and to such a man the 
statutes of God become the songs and the solace 
of life, for obligation to Him is a privilege, a 
blessing, and a joy. 

3. Again, the Divine statutes point us to a 
glorious inheritance in God. As they are meant 
to be regarded, observed, and carried out in prac- 
tice, there must be an immense and everlasting 
difference between obedience and disobedience. 





The very fact that God has given His people, as ' 


pilgrims here, statutes to guide their steps, shows 
that if they observe them the end will be blessed. 
To walk with God here involves a glorious destiny 
hereafter. Pilgrimage speaks of a home and a 
resting-place after the trials of the way are over 
and ended. The statutes which God gives us now 
are in themselves warrants that the issue of walk- 
ing in them will be triumphant and glorious. To 
please God in this life gives a solid peace which is 
only an earnest of the felicity to come, and which 
the pilgrim shall reach in the presence of God, at 
whose right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 

Law, then, and not lawlessness, is ground for 
thanksgiving ; precepts, as truly as promises, are 
elements of gladness linking us to Him in whose 
presence there is fulness of joy. The sum and 
climax of duty for sinful men is declared by Christ, 
“This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent” (St. John vi. 29). Solemn 
and searching, therefore, is the question of the 
apostle, “What shall the end be of them that 
obey not the Gospel of God? (1 Pet. iv. 17). The 
pilgrim advances through life, but he advances 
singing, for he knows what the end to him will be. 
The statutes by which he walks, and in which he 
lives, reveal his relation to God, remind him 
constantly of his obligation to the Father of all, 
and give him assurance of a home and heritage in 
Jehovah for ever. He is filled, therefore, with 
grateful, filial, and unspeakable joy. The Divine 
statutes encompassing him with such high obliga- 
tion make his way safe, prosperous, and easy, so 
that he turns them into songs. ‘To be near to 
God, to feel His claim ever upon us, to walk with 
Him, gives to the soul an experience of blessed- 
ness which is the very beginning of heaven— 
“glory begun below.” Every pilgrim knows that 
the Saviour’s yoke is easy and His burden light.” 
It is a high attainment to be able to make the 
statutes of our God into songs as we go through 
the world, but it is an attainment which we ought 
to make, and which all may make. 


A PRAYER. 


a IVE me the will, O Lord, to seek 

s{ Thy truth, for I, Thou know’st, am weak! 
My soul would unto Thee aspire, 

Oh lend Thou strength to my desire! 


Give me the heart to make my days 
White unto Thee with acts of praise. 


“ Knock and it shall be opened,’ Thou 
Hast said it, Lord; I ask it now; 
Thou knowest all my secret sin, 

Yet hear my cry to enter in ! 

Oh, be Thy mercy to me shown, 
Through that I hope, I trust alone, 


Out of thick darkness, ’wildered, blind, 
Lead me, O Lord, Thy day to find. 
Without Thy guidance, from our night, 
Who, Lord, may win unto Thy light ? 
O Father, let me feel Thee near ! 

Give me the joy Thy voice to hear. 


What am I, Lord? this mortal breath 

Is Thine; from Thee is life, is death ; 
Forth from Thy hand there cometh all— 
The strength to stand, the fear to fall; 
Let not Thy teaching, Father, cease! 


Give me Thy wisdom, which is peace. 
W. G8 
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“Estelle listened with what patience she might.”—p. 605. 
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STRONG FOR GOOD. 


[> ET us be true, the young and strong, 

lc~, And, waging battle with the wrong, 

> Stand, clear of darkness, in the light, 
And brave the world, and do the right. 


es f 


From day to day, from year to year, 
Let conscience speak, and reason hear, 
And action seal, though pain and grief 
Oppress the heart beyond relief, 





Though we should die for it, the truth 
Is brighter on the brows of youth 

Than crowns of gold that glitter fair 
With crime and falsehood written there, 


And void of gloom the days shall be, 
When age and weakness muse and see, 
The days of strength that shine afar, 
Where truth was like a guiding star. 

J. R. Eastwoop. 


RAYMOND. 







CHAPTER XXIII. 
{HERE was a terrible pause. 
“S Hugh Carlton stood lean- 
ing against the window 
frame, holding by the 
ledge for support, while 
with ghastly face, and eyes 
that seemed to devour 
Estelle in the intense 
eagerness of their gaze, he waited 
trembling for her answer; and she, 
with bent head and heaving breast, 
was torn with silent sobs, that appeared 
to convulse her in their strength. At 
length, when the torture of suspense 
became unendurable, his lips parted in a cry of 
wailing entreaty. 

“Estelle! my star! star of my life! speak to me 
—answer me; I can bear no more!” 

Then she let her hands fall from her white scared 
face, and stretched them out to him, while she said, 
in accents that wrung his soul in their plaintive- 
ness, “Oh, Hugh, I wish that I had died before I 
ever heard the words that you have this day spoken.” 

“ Why—why?” he exclaimed, as he caught her 
hands with a despairing grasp, and looked into her 
eyes imploringly. 

* Because to give such pain to a fellow-creature is 
worse than death.” 

“But why give pain? Give joy, Estelle—give 
life, for you are very life to me; you must know it 
—you must have known it all along ; you cannot have 
been blind to such love as mine has been!” 

“No, Hugh! I did not know it indeed. I never 
dreamt of it; never suspected it for even a single 
moment.” 

“How is it possible?” he said, vehemently, 
striving to fasten on her the charge of having en- 
couraged him, that he might enforce it as a claim, 
“though I did not speak openly till I had given you 
time to know me, and to learn by contrast with 





BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” ETC. 


| Others that none could ever love you in this world 


half so well, yet I never concealed from you my 
ceaseless longing for your presence; you could not 
doubt that it sprung from an intense affection; you 
must have seen that what I felt for you was little 
short of worship.” 

“I thought you were kind to me as a brother 
might have been; but, Hugh, indeed it was not 
possible for me to have suspected you of any deeper 
feeling; another might have done so, but I could 
not; I was shut out from any such idea.” 

“You have some hidden meaning in those words. 
What is it you would have me understand?” he 
asked. 

“That which will be my best answer to all you 
have said, dear Hugh, and therefore I feel bound to 
give you the explanation you require; though it is 
hard and bitter for me in every way to have to do 
it.” . 

She buried her face in her hands for a moment, 
and when she looked up again, her paleness had 
given place to a vivid crimson, which burned in her 
cheeks, while still her eyes glittered with tears, and 
her voice was very low, though sweet. 

“T did not imagine that you or any other could 
care for me, because I had missed the only love I 
could ever accept or return. I knew that I was set 
apart to lead a solitary life, without a human affec- 
tion or a human tie, till death should bring me to 
the true Love that cannot fail.” 

“Ah no, Estelle!” said Hugh, laying his hand 
on her dear head with a tender reverence which she 
could not resent, “if even it be so that you have 
wasted the precious treasure of your affection on one 
who cannot value it, why for that reason leave 
unblest the heart that craves for it with a longing 
which no other happiness on earth could satisfy ?” 

“Because, once given,’ she answered, “it can 
never be recalled.” 

“But it can perish when it is flung back upon 
you by the careless hand that is unworthy of it,” he 
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said, almost fiercely. ‘It cannot be that such a one 
as you should continue to cherish an affection that 
has not been returned. Give it to the winds, my 
darling, and let me teach you to forget the past in a 
new and better tenderness that surely must be called 
forth by the boundless devotion I will show you. 
Only come into my life, Estelle, to be its star and 
sun, and I will not ask you at first to give me back 
an answering love for all my fond affection, but only 
that you should give me the right to labour for your 
happiness with such unceasing care, that in the end 
you could not fail to find peace for your own heart 
by my side.” 

«Tt is impossible, dear Hugh,” she answered, 
sadly. ‘‘I do not know how it may be for others, 
but I know that for me there can be but one love in 
all my life. It tortures me to speak of it, but I owe 
it to you, because I have had the misfortune to 
attract your fancy, and you ought to know that it is 
not because your generous attachment is under- 
valued, that it meets with no response, but only that 
my nature has not the capacity of change in this 
respect, and that I neither have nor ever can have 
power to tear my heart away from the one to whom 
%t has first been given, and with whom it must 
remain while life endures, though I shall never look 
upon his face again. Let it suffice, Hugh,” she con- 
tinued, taking his hand gently. “1 have bared my 
very soul before you at bitter cost to a woman’s 
natural reticence, in order that there may at least be 
no sting of wounded pride in the pain it is my 
misery to give you; but you know now that never 
while I live can you or any other hear a different 
answer from that which I have given you this day, 
and that while I have no love to give, so also have I 
none to receive, nor any prospect on this earth, but 
that of the utter loneliness which I pray may never 
be your fate.” 

“Ts that your final decision, Estelle Lingard?” he 
said, breathing hard, as he turned his haggard face 
towards her. 

“You know that it is,” she answered, gently. 

“Then it decides the ruin of my life!” he ex- 
claimed, flinging her hand away from him with a 
rude violence, “for I will never see you more, 
though I have to abandon country, home, and friends, 
in order to escape you.” He rushed to the door, but 
as he turned the handle, he was unable to resist the 
impulse that prompted him to glance back for one 
farewell look on the pure sweet face whose memory 
would still be to him the only star in the darkness 
of his life. He saw her standing with all the bright- 
ness of her expression dimmed by sorrowful remorse, 
her dark eyes appealing to heaven with a look 
more eloquent than words, her hands clasped in 
dumb entreaty that the burden of his pain might 
not be laid thus heavily upon her soul—the sight of 
her sweet aspect melted his very heart, and with a 
great revulsion of feeling, he rushed back to her. 





and flung his arms round her, as he exclaimed, 
“Estelle, I cannot leave you thus—I cannot leave 
youatall. Let it beas you will, and since I may 
not have your love let me at least have your dear 
presence, as I had before. I will be to you what 
you choose—friend, brother, just as you please— 
only let me still see your face and hear your 
voice.” 

At these words a smile, radiant as sunshine, lit up 
her expressive face, and her eyes shone out through 
their tears with eager joy. 

“ Ah, now you give me comfort!” she exclaimed, 
“Thank you a thousand times, dear Hugh; it 
seemed too terrible to see you leave me in such 
anger; and there is so much I wished to say to you 
which might, I think, take all your passing pain 
away. Will you sit down beside me now a little 
while?” she continued, drawing herself gently out 
of his grasp, ‘‘and hear me calmly, while I tell you 
all I think and feel ?” 

“Yes, Estelle, I will do anything you like,” he an- 
swered, taking the place to which she pointed, with 
the feeling that it was happiness enough to be with 
her for the moment, when they had so nearly been 
parted forever. ‘Tell me what you wished to say 
to me; I will not interrupt you.” 

“This first,” she answered, brightly, “that all is 
not lost for you or any one because a poor earthly 
love is denied them. Happiness and sorrow are but, 
you know, the accidents of life, and its reality the 
service we have to render to the eternal laws of 
righteousness and truth. We must all take our 
share in the work of hastening their universal reign 
with such means as may be given us for that one 
purpose of our being; but those who have genius, 
like yourself, Hugh, have power to make so noble an 
offering to the cause that the lighf shadows of out- 
ward trouble ought only to make the divine fire 
within them burn the brighter. You have a great 
career before you, brother Hugh,” she added, fixing 
her bright eloquent eyes upon his face, “if only you 
would give yourself to it heart and soul, and think 
no more of the fleeting joys or disappointments of 
this mortal life.” 

He lifted his head with an eager look, which showed 
thet he had caught some of her enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” he said, “I do feel that I have powers 
within me which might enable me to achieve great- 
ness, and do some noble work on earth; but it is 
your presence alone, Estelle, which could give me 
energy and strength to utilise my natural gift. You 
first awoke me to some sense of the true nature of a 
poet’s mission, and you have done much for me 
since, in raising me above all frivolity and narrow- 
ness. But I know my weakness, and if I were de- 
prived of all contact with your finer mind, which 
seems to touch me as with an electric spark that 
quickens me into higher life, I should but fall back 
into the careless pleasure-loving existence I led 
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before I knew you. Let me stay near to you, 
Estelle,” he pleaded, “and continue the happy inter- 
course we have had together heretofore. I will not 
offend you again as I have done to-night, if it be an 
offence to have loved you too well. Only do not be 
afraid to have me with you. Do not lay any restraint 
upon our meetings. Let me be assured that if I 
have gained nothing by my boldness, at least I have 
not lost such measure of happiness as was already 
mine.” 

“T am very willing to have you still as my 
friend and brother,” she answered, quietly, “if you 
have quite understood that what I have said to-night 
is absolutely final, and will pledge yourself never to 
recur toit again. It is only thus that intercourse 
between us can be possible in future.” 

“‘T will promise what you will if only I may see 
you,” he answered, sadly. “You have my pledge, 
Estelle, and now you may trust me; but tell me 
that I may still visit you.” And then she gave him 
her hand, with a frank smile, and said, “Come to- 
morrow, if you like; but now, good-night, for it is 
very late.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE promise which Estelle Lingard had exacted 
from Hugh Carlton had been given with such 
apparent truth that she rested upon it in absolute 
security, and looked forward with pleasure to their 
continued intercourse, because she hoped to show her 
gratitude for the affection she could not otherwise 
requite by being of use to him in his literary work. 
She understood enough of human nature to be well 
aware that a disappointment such as Hugh had 
undergone is generally a very transitory sorrow to a 
man, though too often it makes up the sum of a 
woman’s ,life; and she readily concluded that he 
would soon forget it, and in due time perhaps enlist 
her friendly sympathy for some other attachment 
which might be more successful. It was, therefore, 
without the least misgiving that Estelle prepared to 
receive his visits just as frequently as usual, and to 
resume all the pleasant easy relations which had 
hitherto subsisted between them. She would have 
learnt, however, that same night, how little she 
really knew Hugh Carlton, if she could have seen 
him on his way home from Highrock House at the 
close of their interview. He walked quickly down 
the path, but after he had passed through the gate, 
he turned round so as to face the one lighted window 
which marked her presence, and fixed upon it a 
steady earnest gaze for a considerable time without 
moving from the spot. Then at last he slowly 
raised his right hand, and brought it down with 
violence on the upper bar of the gate, while he said 
aloud, in a deep concentrated tone, which gave to his 
words the solemnity of an oath, “And you think, 
Estelle Lingard, that I will give you up! I tell 


you, never! never while life endures ! 





The night wind sweeping past him bore away the 
sound of his voice, but as he turned from the gate 
and walked on towards his home, he carried that 
sentence graven on his heart, with the indomitable 
resolution that he would bring it to pass at any cost, 
were it even to require the compromise of his honour 
and integrity. He said this to himself, not because 
he had any deliberate plan of doing evil that he 
might win Estelle, but because he knew that he had 
already consciously departed from truth in giving 
her the promise he never meant to keep, and 
also because he felt that the force of his uncurbed 
will would certainly overmaster every principle of 
right within him, if it were needful for the attain- 
ment of his deliberate purpose. 

Quietly and steadily he planned his course of 
action as he walked onward through the dim night. 
He would take care, for a long period to come, that his 
intercourse with Estelle should be carried on with a 
quiet friendliness and confidence which should en- 
tirely prevent her from imagining that he could 
retain any hopes of a nearer connection ; and, at the 
same time, he would accustom her to such unwearied 
care and tenderness as should make his society be- 
come gradually an actual necessity in her life. 

Meanwhile, Raymond, in his exile, would have no 
opportunity of deepening the impression once made 
upon her, and it would be easy enough, Hugh well 
knew, to raise reports in the neighbourhood of her 
engagement to himself, so as to deter others from 
approaching her; and in the end it surely could not 
fail that her affections would be drawn away from 
the man who did not value them, to bless with the 
fullest happiness that one to whom she was more 
precious than life. 

Hugh’s sanguine nature made him feel so confi- 
dent of success as he mapped out the future in this 
manner, that his spirits rose with a rebound which 
carried him from a state of despair to a hopeful 
gladness; and when Estelle saw him next day, all 
traces of his passing anguish had so completely 
vanished, that it seemed to her as if the events of 
the night before could have been only a dream. 

She had looked forward to meeting him again with 
some embarrassment and dread; but, to her great 
relief, he walked into her sitting-room at his usual 
hour on the next forenoon, and greeted her with a 
frank cordiality, as if nothing whatever of a painful 
nature had ever passed between them. 

She was delighted at this somewhat unexpected 
result, after the tempest of excited feeling through 
which he had passed when last in her presence; and 
she jumped at once to the conclusion that he had so 
thoroughly accepted the certainty that she could 
never be his wife as to have given up all thought 
or wish of the kind. 

This conviction put an end to any constraint on 
her part, and her manner became at once as easy 
and unconcerned as his own appeared to be. 
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“T have come, by my aunt’s desire, to carry you 
off to the Hall, Estelle,” he said, “and my orders 
were that I was to listen to no excuses, and take no 
denial, as she is absolutely bent on having your 
companionship this morning.” 

“And why this morning in particular?” asked 
Estelle. 

“Because it is the first day she has had real 
experience of what Carlton Hall is without Kathie. 
She feels so miserably dull and depressed as she 
wanders through the great rooms, and misses the 
bright fairy of the place at every turn. You will be 
doing a great act of charity if you will come and sit 
with her, dear Estelle, and you know you have told 
me that you should not think it right to let what 
has happened cause any estrangement amongst us.” 

“No; I cannot be at enmity with any one, not 
even with those who have injured my friend,” she 
said, sadly; “ I will come to Mrs. Carlton if she wishes 
for me, Hugh,” 

“That is well,” he exclaimed, delighted; “and you 
will let me walk so far with you, I hope, for I want to 
speak to you about a plan I have for a poem ona 
larger scale than any I have yet written.” 

“Tam charmed to hear that,’’ said Estelle, “ I will 
get my hat at once, and you can tell me all your 
ideas about it as we go.” And so in a few minutes 
they were passing together through the summer 
woods, conversing earnestly on the subject of the pro- 
jected poem, in which Estelle seemed to take quite 
as much interest as Hugh himself; and then making 





their way through the picturesque grounds of Carl- | 


ton Hall, where Estelle had so often walked with 
Raymond and Kathleen, they entered through the 


open windows of the drawing-room, to find Mrs. Carl- | 


ton lying on a sofa, looking languid and out of 
health, 

She welcomed her visitor with genuine satisfaction, 
and when Hugh had left them alone, at once began 
to pour out all she had to say with a sort of feverish 
excitement which struck Estelle as indicating a mind 
ill at ease. 

She plunged, without an instant’s delay, into the 
history of the wedding, and described all that had 
passed in the most minute detail, while Estelle, to 
whom the subject was intensely distasteful, listened 
with what patience she might. Then Mrs. Carlton 
enlarged on the brilliant prospects of her daughter, 
describing how she was certain very shortly to be- 
come a peeress, and how Mr. Harcourt had resolved 
with his wife’s fortune to buy back the old castle 


and estates that had belonged to his ancestors, so | 


that he might revive in his own day the ancient 
glory of his family. 

Yet through all her ostentatious boasting, and her 
repeated assurances that it was the fatigues of the 
London season which had affected her health, Estelle 
Saw clearly that her present state was due to a secret 


misgiving as to the happiness of her precious child, 
thus committed to the sole care of a man whose lack 
of principle was notorious. 

Throughout the whole of her visit Estelle never 
once mentioned Raymond, and whenever Mrs. Carlton 
seemed about to allude to him she turned the conver- 
sation in such a manner as to show Kathleen’s mother 
very plainly that she, who was emphatically Ray- 
mond’s friend, would not submit to hear so much as 
the sound of his name in that house where he had 
been so cruelly betrayed. 

Estelle adhered to this resolution in all her subse- 
quent visits to Mrs. Carlton, whom she really pitied 
in her loneliness and anxiety, and she also ceased 
completely to speak of Raymond in her daily inter- 
views with Hugh, so that it might well have seemed 
to uninterested observers that he was altogether 
forgotten by her and by all. 

Yet never, night or day, sleeping or waking, in 
society or in solitude, was that one beloved image 
absent from the heart of Estelle Lingard; and so 
entirely were her thoughts for ever turned to him, 
that she seemed to live much more truly in imagina- 
tion by his side than amongst those who were visibly 
before her. 

She had calculated the precise day on which Kath- 


| leen’s letter ought to have reached him, if sent by 


the first mail after her promise to write to him was 
given by her to Estelle, and she had also counted 
almost the number of hours which must elapse before 
any communication could be received from him after 
this announcement that Kathleen was lost to him. 

Estelle did not doubt that he would write to 
herself, though she felt very certain that no word 
from his hand would ever reach the wife of Tracy 
Harcourt; and every day of this painful interval as it 
passed convinced her more and more that his letter 
to her, as his true friend, would be’sent to tell her 
that he would never again set foot on the shores 
of his native land while Kathleen Harcourt dwelt 
within its limits. 

The days when Estelle expected her letter by every 
post came and passed without her receiving it, and 
her anxiety and dismay became very great, for she 
began to fear that he was too bitterly wounded toshave 
faith even in friendship any more than in love ; ‘and 
the thought of the pain he must be enduring in his 
utter desolation almost broke her heart. 

One day, when she felt too sad to bear the society 
of Hugh or Mrs. Carlton, she went out to take a long 
solitary ramble on the sea-shore, and only returned 
home towards the close of the summer afternoon. The 
very instant she crossed the threshold of her own 
door her glance fell on a note which lay on the hall 
table, addressed to herself. It was in Raymond’s 
handwriting, but it bore no post-mark or stamp. 
What could it mean ? 

(To be continued.) 
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BIRDIE. 


SAW beside an autumn lake 
Trace of a glad bird’s flight ; 

> But ah, ’twas marked in blood and grief, 
And not in lines of light! 


Hf 


A cruel wire, a broken wing, 
Dead hopes for evermore, 

Nought for the pain of the joyous thing, 
That ne’er again might soar. 


I saw again, a couch of death, 
Whereon a dear child lay, 

Meek patience in the laboured breath, 
Love in the sweet eyes’ ray. 


And more than all, that childlike rest 
On Him who died to save, 

That leaning on her Saviour’s breast, 
And fearing not the grave. 


Christ came for her on that same morn 
Whereon He left the tomb— 

She went; and knew not of the thorn, 
The mourning, and the gloom. 





And when at night sad hands bare forth 
A little shrouded form, 

To lay her reverently to earth 
*Mid southern spring-flowers warm, 


There was a new accord in Heaven, 
New gladness on the air, 

There was a burst of woe on earth, 
But Birdie was not there. 


I thought me of that broken wing 
Beside the autumn lake, 

And heard instead my Birdie sing, 
With soul in joy awake, 


And blessed the Hand her flight that sped, 
Beyond where angels soar, 

To know sad heart nor aching head 
Henceforth for evermore. 


No cloud upon her childlike faith, 
No unseen snare to kill, 
But that new Love, her Saviour saith, 
Shall soar, unhindered, still. 
ALEssiIE Bonp FauvsseEtv. 








VALDEMAR’S GRATITUDE. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART II. 
5) ELL, Paulinka, has all been well in 
my absence?” the Jew asked, as 
he followed his daughter down the 
passage. 

“There has nothing more hap- 
pened than the trouble of lifting these heavy bolts 
you were at such pains to make,” she answered, gaily. 

“They are needed, Paulinka,” returned the old 
man, sadly; “ but this very day I have been insulted, 
and it might have been worse, had it not been for a 
youth who protected me. This shows what the times 
are like.” 

“Tell me!” 
concern, “ they used no violence ? 
are! No; tell me nothing yet. 
get you some warm dry clothing.” 

When this had been effected, Valdemar related to 
his daughter what had happened to him. 

“ At least there are some good people left!” she ex- 
claimed; “that was a noble boy who protected you!” 

Just at this moment a loud knocking was heard at 
the house door, and Valdemar went himself to see 
who it was. 

‘Why did you loiter so, old man?” asked the new- 
comer, with a haughty frown, as he strode, with 
clanking spurs, into the house. 





she exclaimed, with affectionate 
But how wet you 
Come and let me 





“T have been somewhat unnerved to-day, honoured 
sir,” he answered, “by some scoffing Polish peasants,” 
and he related once more his adventure. He stopped 
abruptly, however, before he had mentioned the 
succour given him by Ladislaus, and exclaimed, “ but 
such matters cannot interest you; will you, there- 
fore condescend to tell your unworthy servant what 
you are pleased to require at his hands?” 

“On the contrary it seems to me a good joke,” 
replied the other, with an unfeeling laugh. ‘Perhaps 
they thought they could improve your complexion! 
One would hardly have thought them in a humour 
for joking, though.” 

The old man took no notice of this rude remark, 
except by a slight redness in his sallow cheek, while 
his visitor continued, “ But now to business.”’ 

“T have not yet prepared the receipt,” replied the 
Jew, “ but I will do so at once.” 

“Not so fast, old usurer,” replied the other, 
irritably. “I do not intend to pay you yet; I 
want some more money!” 

“ As you will,” replied the Jew, bowing humbly. 

« Well, let me have it at once then.” 

“Does my honoured client believe I have enough 
money in the house?” answered the Jew, spreading 
out his hands with a gesture of astonishment. 

“TI know well enough what that whine means,” 
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replied the soldier, haughtily ; ‘how much more in- 
terest shall I have to pay? I must have a thousand 
rubles by this day month.” 

“In truth, honoured sir, I have nothing approach- 
ing that sum in the house,” replied Valdemar, obse- 
quiously, “but I can procure it three or four days 
before that time.” 

“Well, that will do,” returned the soldier, ‘ but 
if you do not keep your word, look to yourself, old 
man! It is adebt of honour, and no one can say that 
Colonel Borstakorff ever failed in meeting one yet.” 

The Jew submissively assured his client that it 
should be ready, and then proceeded to draw out an 
agreement exacting exorbitant interest. 

Colonel Borstakorff having signed the deed, seemed 
disposed to become more condescending, and informed 
Valdemar that he might be able to clear off some 
of the old debt soon, as he hoped to secure a 
reward which had been offered for the head of a 
Polish gentleman who had been very active in the 
last insurrection, 

“Three thousand rubles is the reward for the cap- 
ture and execution of Henri Wrinolski!” he informed 
Valdemar. 

The old man interrupted him with a start and a 
hasty exclamation. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” asked Borstakorff. 

“Tt is a large sum,” replied Valdemar, in his usual 
manner, “‘ to a poor man like I am.” 

“Always at the tricks of your trade!” exclaimed 
his client, disdainfully, ‘‘ why I alone owe you more 
than that.” 

“Tam pleased it is so,” replied Valdemar, “as I 
know it is safe,” with a cunning look; “but will 
you condescend to take a little refreshment under 
my roof?” 

“TI think the interest you have extorted will pay 
for that,” returned Borstakorff, laughing, “and as 
I must start directly on this business I will conde- 
scend so far.” 

“IT suppose this is a powerful noble, that the re- 
ward should be so high,” he said, while Borstakorff 
swallowed his repast. 

“ No, he’s nothing but a landowner of some impor- 
tance in his way,” returned he, “but he was very 
active in the last rebellion, and the orders were that 
he was to be hanged.” 

“Truly!” replied Valdemar. 

“You seem interested,” remarked Borstakorf, 
curiously ; “ I suppose you do not forget your ducking 
this morning.” 

“No, I do not!” replied the old man, so emphati- 
cally, that his visitor was quite surprised, it was so 
strange for a Jew to show any feeling. 

When his client had left, and Valdemar had 
returned to his daughter, he exclaimed, “I have 
heard what I am truly sorry to hear.” 

“Come and eat something, and let us talk it over,” 
she replied, 


Valdemar attempted to follow her advice, but 
although she waited upon him with affectionate 
solicitude, he, after many sighs, pushed away his 
food almost untasted. 

“Come, my father,” she said, “ tell me your news.” 

The old man took his daughter’s hand in silence, 
and told her what he had heard. 

“That is indeed very sad news!” she exclaimed, 
excitedly. “It must not be, my father! you must 
save him !” 

x % * * * * * 

When Ladislaus left Valdemar he had still twenty- 
four hours’ hard riding before he could possibly reach 
home. His intention was to stop at a house where 
he was well known, at a distance of six hours’ ride, 
and claim their hospitality fer the night. As it was 
two hours past midday when he started, Ladislaus 
pushed briskly on. His way lay through one of the 
large forests so numerous in his country. 

The moon was shining brightly, and the dark trees 
with their snow-laden branches looked like gigantic 
ghosts with weird arms extended to warn the tra- 
veller not to try to penetrate too far into the obscure 
and sombre recesses of the wood. 

No such idea, however, entered the boy’s head. He 
trotted on merrily enough, talking now and then to 
his horse, and thinking how grand the forest looked 
in its winter dress, and how hungry he was. 

Then he indulged in a pleasant anticipation of 
the hearty welcome and ready hospitality every Pole 
knows so well how to show. 

The wind had dropped, and there was not a sound, 
except the echo of his horse’s hoofs. The bridle- 
path was so protected by overhanging branches that 
no snow had fallen upon it; so that any steps upon 
the hard frozen ground could easily be heard at 
some distance in the silence. Ladislaus was roused 
from his comfortable anticipations by the distant 
faint sound of hoofs, not of one or two horses, but 
of at least half a dozen. 

“Some of the tyrants coming to take up their 
quarters at Pan Brienski’s,” he said to himself, “I 
hope I shall not see them.” 

An hour more and he had arrived at his journey’s 
end. 

Throwing the bridle of his horse to a groom, he 
hastened to the principal entrance, where Pan 
Brienski, with true Polish hospitality, stood ready to 
receive him. After the usual salutations, and many 
affectionate inquiries after his family, Ladislaus fol- 
lowed his host to the dining-room, and was soon 
doing justice to the meal placed before him. Just 
as he was about to retire for the night the sound 
of an arrival was heard. Ladislaus had mentioned 
to his host the steps he had heard, and his suspicions 
concerning them; the event showed that they were 
too true. 

“Tf I may,” he said, “I will ge to my room a 
once, for I cannot meet those wretches calmly; I 
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should lose all prudence, and perhaps place you in 
danger as well as myself.” 

For some time after he had retired Ladislaus 
could not sleep, tired as he was, on account of the 
shouting and singing kept up by the soldiers. Over- 
come with fatigue, he had dropped off to sleep at 
last, in spite of the noise. About two hours had 
gone, when he was roused with a start, by hearing 
voices so clearly, that he almost thought for a 
moment that the owners of them were in his room. 
Sitting ap, he listened for a minute or two, and 
recognised the tones of the soldiers. From the 
manner in which they stumbled about, and their 
thick utterance, it was evident that they had been 
drinking too much. He was just composing himself 
to sleep once more, languidly wondering how it was 
that he could hear so plainly, when a word struck 
upon his ear that effectually chased away all ideas 
of sleep. It was his father’s name! From such 
lips it could bode no good. He sprang hastily to 
his feet, stumbling over a chair in his haste, but 
the occupants of the next room were too noisy and 
intoxicated to notice it. Proceeding more carefully, 
he felt his way to the spot from which the voices 
came. Round an angle of the wall there was a deep 
recess, in which there was a door into the next 
room. This door was standing open, and although 
there was a heavy baize curtain drawn across it 
inside the other room, so that it was concealed from 
the soldiers, yet they were speaking so loudly that 
Ladislaus could hear every word. 

« He’ll never assist at another rebellion,” said one 
voice. 

“ Not if we get him,” replied the other; “he'll be 
quiet enough the day after to-morrow,” with a coarse 
laugh. 

“ Hush !” said the first speaker. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired his companion, 
who seemed the more intoxicated of the two. 

The other made some reply in a low voice, and 
after a few minutes their loud heavy breathing as- 
sured the listener that they were fast asleep. He 
had been crouching at the door, almost afraid to 
breathe, for fear they should discover him. He now 
dressed hastily, and then stood for a moment think- 
ing what to do. The first thing, of course, was to 
continue his journey home immediately. But how 
was he to get his horse without rousing the groom ? 
and he did not know where the man slept. 





must be done, for he might awaken some one else, 
going in the dark to seek him, Softly raising the 
curtain, he crept stealthily into the room, passed 
through it, and out at another door, which he knew 
must lead to the servants’ staircase. In ten minutes 
more, which seemed like an hour to him, he had 
found his horse, harnessed him, and led him quietly 
into the road. 

Once out of hearing, he galloped off at his utmost 
speed. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

222, What proof have we that the writer of the 
epistles of St. Peter was the same as the apostle 
who was present at Our Lord’s transfiguration ? 

223. Quote a passage which shows that it was 
customary to say “‘ Amen” at the end of prayers in 
the services of the Church. 

224, Who was it provided King Solomon with 
skilful men for the decoration of the Temple ? 

225. Where was the burying-place of Moses ? 

226. Quote a passage in which St. Paul acknow- 
ledges he was present at the death of St. Stephen. 

227. What direction does St. Paul give as to the 
duty of Christians to provide for their brethren in 
need ? 

228. It is a commen proverb among us that 
“Walls have ears.” Quote a passage from the Bible 
which expresses the same idea, 

229. What testimony have we as to the character 
of Joseph of Arimathea ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 576. 

212. St. Paul (Rom. viii. 36). 

213. Loss of oxen from the Sabeans; loss of sheep 
and servants by tire from heaven; loss of camels by 
Chaldeans; death of children from fall of house 
(Job i. 13—20). 

214. The dispute occurred at Antioch, and arose 
from the circumstance that St. Peter and St. Bar- 
nabas refused to eat with the Gentile converts when 
some Jews were present from Jerusalem, although 
they had done so on former occasions (Gal. ii. 
11—15). 

215. St. Peter, in his epistle written some time 
after this, called St. Paul “our beloved brother” 





It | (2 Peter iii. 15). 
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(Drawn by E, WAGNER.) 





FLOWERS. 
} 7\HERE is no season in the year And roses on the hedgerows blow ; 
ss ‘\ That lifts man’s heart to heaven so near Sweet summer ! 
<* As summer ; And as its perfumed breath doti rise, 
When flowers abcut our pathway grow, In silent homage to the skies 
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Up-stealing, 

A thousand memories forth start, 
Long-hidden pictures in the heart 
Revealing ; 

Where lilac-chains with scented links, 
Or treasured tuft of red clove pinks, 
Or heather 

*Mongst which we played, fond stories tell 
Of parted ones, who once did dwell 
Together. 

Again, the feathery seeds away 

Are puffed to tell the time of day ; 
Whilst golden- 

Hued cowslips into balls we twine, 





Or part the horns in columbine 

Enfolden. 

Whilst through the woods the whole day long 
The euckoo sings an idle sozg, 

Awaking 

The echo of a dulcet peal, 

That rang ere hearts began to feel 
Heart-breaking. 

And so it comes to pass that we 

With half a sigh the flowers see, 

Half gladness ; 

And round our hearts they twine and twine, 
Until their beauty makes divine 

Our sadness, JULIA GODDARD. 








EVENINGS AT THE BETHANY HOME.—II. 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


CTIVITY, not torpor, is the law of 
Nature. True rest is found, not in 
inexertion, but in that work which 
is congenial to Nature. The planet 
is not still, the water which ceases 
to move rots, vapour chases vapour, and blade 
follows blade, forcing its way upward through the 
pliant soil, yet the whole world seems reposeful, 
for this their work is their rest. 

It is the same inthe world of mind. Ennui, 
the weary tedium of an unoccupied mind, is the 
penalty of those who seek repose in mental vacuity. 
Application, attention, interest in the objects of 
the great world around—these, and not intellectual 
inertness, give rest. 

It is the same in the world spiritual. In this, 
even more than in lower spheres, the impulse of 
action in beings unfallen is intense. A life of inex- 
ertion to such would be contrary to their very being. 


*‘Tn our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat; descent and fall 
To us were adverse.” 





The life of Christ is the witness of this grand 
spirit of activity. He went about doing good. 
Not for Him was the listless stay-at-home sort of 
benevolence which contents itself with such trifling 
kindnesses as may be discharged without much 
effort. His soul was moved forward ever towards 
that joy which was set before Him; and thus He 
could not only endure the cross, and despise the 
shame, but make His days replete and shining with 
deeds oflove and zeal. His longest days of toil were 
crowned with evenings of kindness, beneficence, 
and prayer. To the doors of the house where He 
had retired for repose crowded the sick and 
the maimed, secure of welcome and aid. Within 
the doors He is speaking words of peace, truth, 
and wisdom to the guests and host. No toil 





exhausted, and no danger quenched, the vigour of 
this ever-spreading love. The hours of the day 
may have been spent in teaching the people, op- 
posing the erroneous, righting the straying, but 
none the less does He weleome those who gather 
round Him in the house. There He will, unlike 
the mere drudge teacher, but as the true Teacher 
who loves the truths He teaches, delight to 
unfold more fully, with freshening thought and 
familiar illustration, the grand principles He has 
been discoursing upon. When alone He expounded 
all things to His disciples; and here in this 
hospitable house at Bethany He rejoices still to 
speak of the fair things of God to the willing ear 
and eager heart of Mary the sister of Martha. 

It is thought by some that the word “also” in 
verse 39 (‘“‘ Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet’’) im- 
plies that others, such as the disciples, had formed 
themselves into a circle of attentive listeners to 
Christ’s words, and that the party consequently 
consisted of more than the little household with 
Christ Himself as the solitary guest, but that 
the house so hospitably opened had admitted a 
comparatively large party. This thought, though 
hardly deducible, I think, from the little word 
“also,” may not be untrue on other grounds, and 
adds a little force to the scene in the house and 
to the point of Martha’s remonstrance—* Dost thou 
not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone?” 

“Martha was cumbered with much serving.” 
The “ cumbering” was not the cumbering of the 
overmuch work, it was the distraction of an 
anxious, fussy sort of mind. The spirit was ina 
fret all the while; she was not doing the work of 
the house in a cheery self-sustained way, but with 
a worried, tempestuous feeling. Her irritation at 
being left alone burned within her, till she could 
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bear it no longer, and suddenly she quitted her 
preparations, and passed over to where Christ was 
sitting, and broke out into the petulant and im- 
perious reproach—“ Dost thou not care that my 
sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her there- 
fore that she come and help me.” 

There was nothing harsh in our Lord’s reply. 
We are not to read them as said sternly, but with 
that kindly playfulness which disarms resentment 
and conciliates attention, even when it rebukes 
error. ‘ Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled; ” your mind is harassed, and your pre- 
parations full of trouble. You think of making 
ready many things; “but one thing is needed,” 
He adds, with a double meaning, full of deep sig- 
nificance; and Mary, He continues—alluding to the 
portions provided at the banquet—hath chosen a 
good portion. 

The incident enables us to touch upon two 
thoughts, one respecting two different aspects of 
religious life, the other respecting the advantages 
of the true religious life. 

I. Much has been said and written about these 
two sisters, and many interesting and ingenious 
comparisons have been drawn. They have their 
counterpart, it has been observed, in two of the 
apostles. Peter, impetuous, active, itching to be 
up and doing, has been compared with the bustling 
eager Martha; while the quiet, serene, and docile 
Mary has been taken to represent the disciple who 
leaned on Jesus’ breast. There is a truth and an 
interest in such comparisons. They serve to show 
us that in the Church of Christ there are diver- 
sities of temperament, and that the spirit which 
would seek to force all God’s children into the 
same mould is one alien to the Gospel, which, 
while it binds mankind into true union of one spirit, 
one mind, and one mouth, leaves them that precious 
heritage of individual freedom which has often 
proved a strength to the Church of Christ. A 
Church full of Marys, it has been said more than 


once, would be as great an evil as a Church full of 


Marthas. We cannot afford to do without the calm 
cevoutness of the one, or the earnest practical 
activity of the other; and just as the Church at 
large would suffer by a one-sided preponderance, so 
is the individual Christian the loser who suffers 
his love of a contemplative devotion to interfere 
vith his Christian activity, or, on the other hand, 
to make his activity an excuse for cutting short 
his hors of meditation and prayer. Yet, simple 
as these thoughts are, it is not too much to say 
that the tendency to ignore them in practice is 
marvellously common. Do we not all know the 
bustling Martha of the Church, with her ready 
hand, her shrewd sense, her quick wit, her untir- 
ing energy, and her constant impatience of those 
who sit mumping all day ? Such a person admires 
action. She,or he (for the Martha disposition is 





which is 





the immediate practical utility of 
apparent. Such people pride themselves in being 
utilitarians. If you ask them to admire the flush 
of evening in the western sky, they will tell you 
they like a red sunset, for it predicts a fine day 
on the morrow. If you call their attention to the 
beauty of the foxglove, or the rose, they will tell 
you of their honey-yielding value. If you point 
out to them the rich luxury of golden colour upon 
an autumn field, they will enlarge upon the im- 
mense importance of the starch and gluten which 
wheat yields for the human system. If you visited 
the Hague, they would find in Paul Potter’s Bull 
ample material for a dissertation upon the value 
of fibrine in animal food. 

They are utilitarian in their views of education. 
Good wholesome useful branches of life’s learning 
they would encourage, but they would abolish 
every study that did not directly bear upon the 
after trade or calling of the children. To read, to 
write, to cipher, to cook, to sew, these are prac- 
tical and sensible, but anything beyond, which 
only tends to educate the mind, they would abolish 
in their zeal for practical education. They are 
utilitarian also in their kindness. They know the 
value of a mutton chop in driving away low 
spirits; and they believe a blue pill or a bowl of 
broth to be certain remedies for all depression. 
Their thoroughly practical turn of mind makes 
them admirable housekeepers ; and, if they are 
not very companionable in their dispositions, there 
are times when it would go ill with households and 
Churches if there were none of these nvractical, 
kindly, and common-sense sort of women among 
them; for the opposite disposition, which loves 
the life of peaceful contemplation and holy com- 
panionship, has its dark side as well as its 
attractive one. The mind which seeks the serene 
and reposeful shade forms too often exaggerated 
or merely theoretical views of life; the strength cf 
resolution, which can only be matured in the field 
of an active life, is often absent from their cha- 
and in the time of emergency they are 
readiness, 


racters ; 
wanting in the sterling qualities of 
promptness, and energy. 

Against the over-exacting utilitarianism of a 
bustling common sense, and against the empty 
dreaming of a would-be devoutness, the tenor of 
the divine word is equally explicit, and the inci- 
dent affords us illustrative evidence. 

In the eyes of Martha Mary was an idler who 
had unfairly forsaken her in the midst of her 
household work. Christ did not share that view. 
He pointed out Mary as one who was making use, 
and good use, of the opportunity before her, and 
in doing so He condemns all those who look 
upon great works done as the only test cf a 
religious life. There are those who impericusty 
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demand from their fellow-Christians not merely 
the evidences of the Spirit, as “ Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness,” but who add 
to these the further test of co-operation with them 
in their work. Their work may be good and 
praiseworthy, but it is no part of real Christian 
zeal to regard those who have other work to do 
as renegades and deserters, or to complain of 
those whom Christ has summoned to sit at His 
feet and hear His words. ‘ Why have you left me 
to serve alone?” ‘There is a fussy selfishness in 
religion which is closely allied to self-righteous- 
ness, and is the frequent comrade of uncharitable- 
ness, and those who are actively employed are 
prone to become egotistical in their work, and to 
call it “the work,” as though God’s eye did not 
bebold all things which are in heaven and earth. 
Discontent and irritability soon spring up in such 
a temperament. The world looks like a wilderness 
to such, for they only see blossoms in their little 
plot. They are disposed to murmur at the apathy 
of others, when they ought to be checking their 
own egotism. The remedy lies where the Psalmist 
placed it. When men cry, ‘“‘ Who will show us any 
good?” let the prayer in answer be, “ Lord, lift 
Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon us,” 
and let the practice to remedy such anxious over- 
careful discontent be to commune with our own 
heart and in our chamber and be still, to seek 
in neglected means of grace and omitted medita- 
tion and prayer the calming influence of a higher 
and wider faith in God and in His Son. 

But while the incident thus condemns the busy 
and restless activity of a harassed mind, it by 
no means must be drawn aside, as though it 
passed a panegyric on a contemplative and ascetic 
life. There is nothing whatever in the incident 
to suggest that Christ thought highly of the life 
ef a recluse. The scene took place in the midst 
of a village—it was emphatically a home scene. 
What our Lord commended in Mary was not that 
she showed a preference for a contemplative life 
above an active one, but that she showed a readi- 
ness to profit by her opportunities. ‘ Me ye have 
not always,’ was the language in which Christ 
vindicated the lavish gift poured upon Him “for 
His burial.” Mary exhibited that earnest and 
teachable spirit, which seeks for spiritual wisdom 
as for hidden treasure, and esteems it more than 
necessary food. On the contrary, the ascetic life 
which delights in contemplation and communion, 
will not find any more in isolation from the 
habits and haunts of men than can be met with 
in that legitimate solitude and quiet which Christ 
commanded when He said, “Enter into thy 
chamber, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father in secret; and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret Himself, shall reward thee openly.” 

The religion of Christ, when pure and undefiled 





before God and the Father, is to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
themselves unspotted from the world. In the 
eager desire to keep themselves unspotted from 
the world many holy men in ancient days sought 
it in seclusion, and in the life of contemplation; 
but they were doubly disappointed. In the lan- 
guage of the late Dean Hook—-“ Such was the 
negative excellence which Christians, under the 
increasing influence of monastic life, now began to 
content themselves with aspiring to, instead of 
that active virtue by which alone the error in our- 
selves can be seen, combated, and removed, and 
the good strengthened and purified.” And even 
the good they hoped for was denied them. They 
found that the life of quiet did not secure peace 
within. Listen to the experience of one: “I have 
left cities and their turmoil behind me, I have 
renounced everything in them without regret, but 
I have not yet been able to renounce myself. I 
have indeed renounced the world, as far as with- 
drawing myself from communication with it may 
be to renounce it, yet I feel that the man of the 
world still lives in me.’ Such is the language of 
the great Greek Father St. Basil. The Greek 
Father’s witness is supported by the great Latin 
St. Jerome. Writing from his retreat in the 
desert of Chalcis, he says, “My skin had caught 
the colour of the skin of an Ethiopian, my flesh 
was almost reduced to death, but my passions 
were always raging. I, who through fear of hell 
condemned myself to such a prison, whose only 
comrades were the scorpions and the wild beasts, 
was present in thought among the dances of the 
girls of Rome.” 

The attempt to alter the circumstances of our 
lives, in the belief that we shall be free from 
temptation in some other spot or sphere, is to 
testify our unbelief in the providence of God and 
the power of Christ, and this incident affords it no 
sanction. The duty in that state of life to which 
God has called us is never to be put aside, and it 
never can be put aside without the retribution of 
failure and disappointment in our novel experi- 
ment. Often as Christ calls us to Himself, He 
never bids us shirk clear and obvious duties. 
When he summoned His disciples to forsake all 
that they had, He did not mean them to forsake 
their duties, for He denounced the base religionism 
which sought, under the veil of piety, to avoid the 
obligation which the child owed to its parent. 
“Corban” might be cried by pietists, but Christ 
said that such were “ making the Word of God of 
none effect through their tradition.” 

It is not such a piety which our Lord here 
commends. It is rather the calm serene self- 
controlled spirit which waits patiently on its 
Lord, which neglects no means of good, which pre- 
fers the quiet with Christ to the vulgar ostenta- 
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a 
tions of the world, which is ever at leisure from 
itself, and is ready for the good to be received or 
for the good to be done. Such a spirit has chosen 
the good portion of peace, content, and love. 


fi : Sag a 
Such, choosing to sit at Christ’s feet on earth, | 


will sit down with Him on His throne in heaven. 
II. The language of Christ is ever adapted to 


be of universal service. While, therefore, He 


commends the quiet mind in religion as preferable | 


to the over-anxious over-fretful, however earnest, 
one, He sets in clear light the solid advantages 
of a really religious life over a life uninfluenced 
by it. 

It is necessary to be cautious in the consideration 
of these words of Christ. He does not mean when 
He speaks of one thing as needful, and of Mary’s 
choice of the good portion, to imply that Martha 
had not chosen that good portion also, but rather 
to draw back her over-anxious spirit, pressed with 
present cares, to the glorious and heart-comforting 
portion which was hers. He reminds her that 
there is little real gain in the tawdry and osten- 
tatious cares of life; but everything in hearts 
contented and quiet in the peace of God. Such 
possess the one needed treasure of human life, the 
goodly portion among all the dainties spread to 
allure men’s tastes and passions, and that which 
can neither be dimmed by age nor destroyed by 
death. This treasure—this portion, which indeed 
was Martha’s, but whose priceless value for the 
moment the cares of life had obscured to her 
view—He recalls to her mind as the one which 
Mary had chosen, and which is the needful, the 
good, the inalienable portion of the spirit of man. 

It is needful. There is an allusion of course to 
the feast which Martha was preparing. All the 
dainties on which Martha’s bustling mind was 
fixed were not really needed. One thing was 
enough ; having food and raiment, they might be 
content. Bread was all that was required to 
strengthen man’s heart. They could dispense 
with elaborate abundance, 
but they could not dispense with the one staff of 
life. And just what bread was among the dainties 
of life religion was among the attractions of life— 
the one thing which could not be dispensed with, 
and was therefore to be esteemed more than their 
necessary food. 

But we do not regard religion as thus a needful 
thing. We place it in the background of our life, 
we remove it to the obscure corner of our private 
devotions, we postpone it to the more pressing 
needs as we consider them of our earthly cares, 
yet it is as necessary to our true life as the day- 
light to our business avocations and our agricul- 
tural processes. A man without religion is like a 
man living in a planet uaillummed by the sun. 
He has trees, fruit, grass, and flowers, streams and 
bills, around them, but they are only undulations 


recherché dishes or 





of darkness; he has mountains, but they are gaunt 
and gloomy crags; he has streams, but they are 
chill with the touch of darkness and death; he has 
fruits, but they have no sweetness for a ripening 
sun; he has flowers, cold, colourless, and dying; 
he has trials, but they are only painful ascents to 
be climbed with uneasy and unhoping patience ; 
he has work, but it is cheerless, empty, and really 
aimless, for the chill stream of death cuts off all; 
he has prosperity, but it is hollow and unpalat- 
able; he has friendships, but they are only for 
threescore years and ten. 

But religion lets a light upon all these. The 
sun has risen upon the mountains, and a crown 
of glory is on their crests; the light falls on the 
rivers, and they sparkle back radiance, and murmur 
along their banks with joy; the fruits turn blush- 
ing cheeks towards the sun, and every flower is 
robed in beauty; the sun rises upon the life. 
Every trial is lightened with the light of God’s 
love; every labour sparkles under the beams of 
His command and His providence; all success is 
sweet because it is His gift; all friendship in Him 
is doubly dear because clad in the vesture of im- 
mortality. Yes, who will not say, indeed, that he 
who chooses religion has chosen the thing most 
needed, and the best, because he has chosen that 
which gives strength, beauty, and true glory to all 
the rest? Is not labour dignified by the thought— 
To this God calls me? is not sorrow sanctified by 
it for it says, ‘‘In this God is with me?” is not 
success elevated by it, for we say, ‘‘He has pros- 
pered our handiwork ?” is not friendship inten- 
sified by it, for we say, “Them that sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with Him?” Needful in life: 
most needful in death, for then the emptiness of 
the coveted goods of life becomes more apparent, 
then we see that the things we thought most 
needful are only useless impediments, and the 
things we deemed most feeble are necessary; in 
that hour, when, as by a magic touch, the outward 
surface of things is touched with one great decay, 
and the eternal realities which they veiled from 
our sense-clouded eyes come forth in true power, 
we shall see how well we might have spared every- 
thing but true religion, that is the knowledge of 
Christ. 

We can do without fame, it does not nourish 
the soul though it may stimulate the passion for 
toil; we can do without money, for though it 
secures to us luxuries it does not satisfy the soul ; 
we can do without success, for though it wakens 
gladness and hope in the heart it is not needful for 
the labourer who has a true love of work for work’s 
sake; we can do, aye—hard though it be to say so— 
without friends, for no human love can fully fill the 
heart which God has made for Himself and which 
can find ite true repose in none other than Him. 
But we cannot do without true religion, without 
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that soul-invigorating faith in Christ, which makes 
us joy in tribulations, as disciplines of our hearts, 
which makes us feel our true fame not in human 
voices but in the approval of God, our true success 
not in obvious work accomplished, but that work 
diligently heeded which He has given us to do, 
our true friendship in that love from which we 
can be sundered by neither life, nor death, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, but which, 
as ib is constant, so it is increasing, and out of 
whose depths we can drink pleasures as from a 
river. 

Needful indeed in the stream of death is this 
faith. Fame cannot make us strong to face it, 
for we leave fame behind us on the earth; wealth 
cannot sustain us, for it cannot purchase our ran- 
som from the relentless foe; success cannot post- 
pone its grasp, nor friendship, though she weep 
and pray, obtain an hour’s respite from the grave; 
but all this Christ can do. He makes us victors 
over the tomb, carries us to the jewelled walls 
and golden streets, and sets us in the light of God’s 
eternal love. 

Needful—and so a good part or portion for man 
to choose. When he sits down at the banquet 
of life, many choice dishes are presented to his 
gaze, but only this one is sweet, wholesome, and 
heart-helping. Some are but poisoned, gaily over- 
spread with attractive ornaments, and flavoured 
with piquant spice, they carry with them disease, 
perchance death; but this good portion has the 
excellency of Divine wisdom—it giveth life to 
them that have it. 

Good in itself—good too, because inalienable—it 
is that good portion which cannot be taken away. 
It is easy to see how fhis is true, and also how it 
points out that our religion should be deep hidden 
in our spiritual nature. 

Knowledge is worth more than money, because, 
while money is proverbially fickle, knowledge is 
an inheritance of which a shifting market and a 
changing trade cannot rob us. Education, know- 
ledge, observation, wisdom in the conduct of life, 
what are these but a heritage more priceless than 
broad acres and a rich treasury ? for they are the 
powers which can purchase the wealth and pro- 
perty, and without which these are but as a jewel 
in a swine’s snout. 

Sois religion an inheritance which cannot be 
alienated; he who has it has the inheritance ™m- 
corruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth not away. 


You may lose your riches, you may lose your | 





friends, you may lose your reputation ; a word 
whispered on ’Change, a secret stab of some false 
friend in the cashier’s office, and all your hopes of 
success in life may be gone, but make God your 
friend, and no power can rob you of His love, 
and no treachery darken His smile. You have 
then in yourselves a better, that is, an enduring 
substance, a kingdom which cannot be shaken, 
The accidents of life may go, the power even of 
knowledge and thought may forsake you, but the 
consciousness of the divine presence, the moral 
dignity which the sanctifying Spirit of God has 
stamped upon your character, the glorious hope 
of immortal felicity, the rich promises of aid, the 
sweet assurances of love, are your birthright, and 
your inalienable inheritance for evermore. 

We may reflect, then, how deep should be the 
planting of this religion in our heart. It will 
not do to have religion in our Bibles, religion in 
our decent ordinances, religion in our family ob- 
servances, religion in our church services, unless 
we have religion in our hearts, for all these are 
transient. Our Bibles might be taken from us, 
or we moved far from them; our churches might 
be closed, or our lot cast where no Christian ordi- 
nances were to be found. These, then, are not in 
themselves that good portion which cannot be 
taken from us. Only where it is within, only 
where the truths are hidden in the heart, the 
teachings wrought into the web and woof of our 
daily life, the doctrines assimilated by our minds, 
and Christ received into the heart, only then is our 
heritage of the things of God truly that which 
cannot be taken from us; for then, dwell where 
we may, move where our lot may call us, we carry 
our priceless and inalienable treasure far-seated on 
those heights of being which no storm can cover, 
no darkness obscure, no thief break through, no 
moth corrupt. 

With this treasure ours how vain are our cares, 
how foolish our anxieties. The more we realise 
the life, the riches, the comforts of God—though 
none the less active for Him, and in our daily call- 
ing—the less shall we live that distracted life 
which is troubled and cumbered about many 
things, but we shall rather live that noble life of 
faith, which cries, ‘“‘ This one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press for- 
ward toward the mark, the true goal of life, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 
Chapter to be read—Exodus xvii. (part of). 
NTRODUCTION. 
now got all their wants supplied. Let 
us see how each want was provided for. 
A guide through the trackless wilder- 
A visible direction 
‘ood supplied 


The Israelites have 
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ness: who was he? 


day and night: what was it? 
morning, and water to follow them in all their 
Now there comes a new experience— 


Till now everything has been 


every 
journeyings. 
they have to fight. 
done for them. What enemies come after them to 
the Red Sea? Did they have to fight them? Why 
not? Then they were told to stand still and see the 
salvation of the Lord (Ex. xiv. 13). Now the direc- 
tion is to fight. 

I. THe Barrtwe. 
were the enemies ? 
that the Amalekites were descendants of Esau, and 
therefore akin to Israelites. Seem to have been a 
wild nation, like modern Arabs, living by plunder. 
From Deut. xxv. 17, 18, some particulars of the 
attack may be obtained. Seems to have been a 
cowardly attack in the rear, after some long toilsome 
days’ march—attacked, not boldly in front, but the 
hindmost and feeble stragglers behind; and that 
without any cause but that they “feared not 
God.” 

Now what was to be done? An army must be 
chosen; but who is to be the leader? Not Moses, 
he has other work to do; not Aaron, the high-priest 
must not engage in battle; but Moses’ servant, 
heard of now for first time. 
Jesus), meaning “Saviour,” will be an omen of victory. 
He does as he is bidden: selects brave men from 
each tribe, and begins the battle. The first battle! 
What excitement there will be—what pressing for- 
ward of the soldiers, polishing arms, taking fare- 
What watching of the 
But meanwhile 


(Read Ex. xvii. 8—16.) Who 
From Genesis xxxvi. 12, show 


wells of wives and children! 
issue from every rising ground! 
where is Moses? Something else required beside 
fighting. See him ascend the hill with Aaron and 
Hur (supposed to be Miriam’s husband). What is 
in his hand? The same rod which was stretched 
over the Red Sea. Watch him standing there on 
the top, eagerly regarding the battle. Now his 
hands are lifted up. Which side prevails? Now they 
What happens? By- 
and-by he sits down on a great stone. What do 
Aaron and Hur do now? Sohis hands were steady, 
and his prayer was earnest, and the battle continues 
till sun-down. What was the result? The enemy 
completely routed. What effect would this have on 
other tribes in desert? Would fear to attack them. 
Hence never again read of any attack till just the 


drop down through weariness. 


His name Joshua (or | 


FOR 


THIRD SERIES. 


| banner 
| done ? 


SCHOOL 


No. 


AND HOME. 


18. THE First Battie. 


end of the forty years’ wanderings (Num. xxi. 21). 
What memorial of this victory was there to be? At 
once an altar built. What was it to be called? 
Why Jehovah-nissi? Because the Lord was their 
(Ps. lx. 4). And what to be 
This the first mention of writing. What a 


else was 


| solemn entry for the first one in the book, that 


been exulting that now all difficulties were over. 





Amalek, God’s enemy, was to be rooted out! This 
fulfilled many hundred years afterwards, when king 
Saul was sent to destroy the Amalekites (1 Sam. 
xv. 8.) 

II. Tur Lessons. The Israelites have so far been 
a type of God’s people in the world, under His care and 
guidance, fed by Him with the bread and water of life. 
Now are a type of Christians in conflict with Satan, 
The teacher will point out the resemblances. (1) 
The time Amalek attacked Israelites just after had 
received refreshing streams of water, perhaps had 
So 
did Satan tempt Christ just after His baptism (see 
Matt. iii, 17, iv. 1). So commonly with us after 
hearing God’s word. Satan is on watch to take it 
away (Matt. xiii. 19). After such a time as confir- 
mation, attending a prayer meeting, &c., most likely 
to be tempted. (2) The resistance. Three things 
were done all at once: the people watched, Moses 
prayed, and Joshua fought. So with this great enemy. 
(a) We must watch against him, i.e., must avoid all 
occasions of sin—eg., if find cannot play some 
game without losing temper, or cannot meet some 
friend without being led into mischief, must give 
them up. (b) We must pray. Remind how Christ 
prayed in the garden before going to be tried, and 
how for want of prayer Peter was led into sin. This 
prayer must last as long as the attack. Besides 
regular prayer, can always lift up heart for moment 
when tempted to sin, ic., live in spirit of prayer. 
(c) We must fight, i.e., resist evil in every possible 
Check the risings of hasty thoughts, angry 
words, wrong deeds. Never willingly give way to 
sin, Are God’s children like the Israelites. Victory 
is certain if sought in right way. If God be for us, 
who can be against us? A greater than Moses ever 


way. 


lives, making intercession for us. 
Questions to be answered. 

1. Say all you can about the Amalekites. 

2. Who was the leader of tie Israelites ? Explain 
his name. 

3. Where was Moses, and what was he doing? 

4. What lesson may we learn from the time at 
which the battle took place ? 

5. What double memorial of the battle was there? 

6. What three great lessons do we learn? 
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RAYMOND. 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “‘TRIED,” ETC. 






\ CHAPTER XXV. 

9 STELLE tore open the note with 
=, trembling fingers, and saw at 
once that it was dated that 
same day. 

Raymond was then actually 

in England; breathing the 
same air as herself; within a 
few hours’ distance of her 
probably ! 
It was with eyes so dazzled by the 
sudden joy as to render the lines almost 
indistinct that she read what followed 
the startling date :— 


‘DEAREST EsTELLE,—When you receive this note I shall 
already, I hope, be with my darling Kathleen. I write it in 
the train on my way to Carlton Hall, having arrived in England 
last night. I have come by an earlier mail than I intended 
when I left you all last year, becau-e I have been so very much 
alarmed at the cessation of Kathleen’s letters far some time 
past. You know the dread I felt lest any illness should under- 
mine her health, or even perhaps destroy her precious life, 
during my absence ; and I cannot repress a terrible misgiving 
that this may be the cause of her silence, as indeed I know nothing 
else could prevent her writing to me during this miserable 
separation, which she feels, I am sure, as acutely asIdo. But 
there is also the chance that my not having heard from her may 
be due simply to the irregularity of the mails, and I em the 
more hopeful that this is the real solution of the problem, 
because I have no letter from you, or Mr. Carlton, any more 
than from Kathleen ; so I trust that the whole budget may have 
been in some way delayed, though they assured me at the post- 
office in Jamaica that nothing of the kind had occurred. I did 
not, of course, expect to receive any letters when I was travelling 
in the interior of the island, but I did expect to find them 
waiting me on my return to the town, and was so greatly dis- 
appointed at receiving none, that I determined to sail for 
England at once. A few hours more will, I hope, give me 
back my darling safe and well. And I have found this separa- 
tion from her so unendurable, that I mean to insist upou our 
marriage taking place at once, however unfashionable Mrs. 
Carlton may think it to have it quietly hurried over without 
any preliminary festivities. I trust that you are well, dear 
Estelle, and have no special anxiety about your uncle. I shall 
hope te see you to-morrow ; but you will easily understand that 
for this evening I can think only of Kathleen.—Ever your 
affectionate friend, Raymonp,” 


The letter dropped from Estelle’s hands, and she 
felt almost suffocated by the sudden fiery indigna- 
tion which took possession of her. 

Raymond had, then, been doubly betrayed! Kath- 
leen had broken her promise, and never written to 
tell him she had given him up—that she was to be 
the wife of another man. Oh, it was too cruel ! 

Estelle discerned in an instant how it had all been. 
Kathleen’s fatal weakness of character had led her 
into a refinement of treachery from which, surely, 
her better nature would have shrunk had she given 
herself time to reflect upon it. 

The period when her correspondence with Ray- 
mond had of necessity ceased, in consequence of 
his uncertain address, had been taken advantage 





of by Tracy Harcourt to lure her into the engage- 
ment with himself; and therefore there had been 
no means of preparing Raymond in any way for the 
full revelation of her inconstancy, which would have 
been conveyed in the letter she had promised Estelle 
to write. 

No doubt she had given the promise in good 
faith; but when it came to the point she had 
failed in moral courage to carry it out. She had 
let the first mail pass, and then knowing that Ray- 
mond would probably have left Jamaica before he 
could receive a letter sent by any subsequent post, 
she had sheltered herself under the idea that it was 
impossible to communicate with him, and had been 
glad to know that her marriage would have actually 
taken place before he could so much as learn the fact 
of her irremediable faithlessness, 

Estelle knew, from what Hugh had mentioned to 
her at the time, that Kathleen had told her parents 
that she would write to Raymond herself, though 
she had been ashamed to confess, even to them, that 
she had failed in so imperative a duty; and this 
accounted for their not having themselves communi- 
cated with him, as they had, doubtless, been very 
thankful to escape so painful a task. 

Yes, it was quite easy to understand the weakness 
which, under such circumstances, might well be called 
wicked. 

But it was almost more than Estelle could endure, 
to feel that if only Kathleen had owned to her at 
any time before her marriage that she had broken 
the solemn promise made to her at their last inter- 
view, she could herself have sent telegrams to meet 
Raymond at the ports where he would touch on his 
way home, so as to have, at least, prevented this last 
terrible catastrophe—for that it was nothing less than 
terrible she knew Raymond too well to doubt. He 
had come flying home to her whom he loved with 
passionate devotion, expecting to find her true and 
tender as in the day he left her, sharing his own 
ardent longings for the hour which should unite 
them to part no more; pining for his arrival as much 
as he did for the sight of her lovely face. Ah! 
doubtless he had pictured to himself how she would 
bound down the steps to meet him; how she would 
fling herself into his arms, and cling to him, as if she 
could never bear to be torn away from his side again; 
and what would he really find? He would reach the 
door of her father’s house; in his anxiety for her 
health, no doubt he would ask the servant who opened 
it how she was; he would call her by the name she 
bore no longer ; and then, instantly, from the mouth 
of an indifferent hireling, the tidings of his uttermost 
despair would be dealt out to him in the words 
which spoke of her as the wife of another man! Lile 
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the crash of a thunderbolt the blow would come down 
which showed her—his darling, his idol—not only 
lost to him for ever at the very moment when he 
thought she was about to become most surely his, 
but treacherous, false, with almost unparalielled 
faithlessness, 
enough, as if in mockery of his anguish, to give him 
no hint of her betrayal till the tidings of it met him 
in a fashion as insulting as if she had struck him in 
the face. How could he bear it! he, the proud, 
impassioned man—the man who had believed in her 
truth with absolute faith; who had bound her up 
with his very life; who, knowing nothing as yet of 


since she had even been heartless 


any higher love or more enduring joy, had said, 
in accents of intense feeling which yet rung in 
Estelle’s ears, that if Kathleen, the darling of his 
heart, were taken from him by death he would not 
live ? 

Death, the only foe he dreaded in his blind 
confidence, had spared her altogether; but a darker, 
crueller enemy had stolen her away, and destroyed 
her fair sweet image for him with far more scathing 
destruction than ever it would have found in the 
corruption of the grave; for if she had died he could 
have thought of her as rapt away into the bright 
realm of the angels, as pure and beautiful in holiness 
as those must ever be who walk among the lilies in 
the Paradise of God; but the hand that had rent her 
from him had killed and defaced for ever the guile- 
less loving child he had idolised so fondly, and left 
in her place a living woman, false, and cold, and 
cruel, whose existence under a name that was not 
his, would be to him a perpetual sting, an abiding 
insult. Ah! well might Estelle ask herself how he 
would bear it! It was not with him, as it had been 
with herself when she, too, learnt that the love she 
prized most in all the world was lost to her for ever. 
He knew nothing of the one antidote for every earthly 
pain which may be drawn by a single upward glance 
from the eternal tenderness of that Consoler who 
can turn the darkest trials to blessings veiled. 
There was no such healing in store as yet, at’ least, 


for his deadly wound, and how was he to meet, alone4 


and unaided, all its fiery torture? Estelle shuddered 
as she seemed to hear him again and again saying 
that he could not live if Kathleen failed him. She 
looked once more at the letter; it had been written, 
as he said, in the railway train, but the hour at which 
the words had been traced was not marked on it. 
She rang for Moss, and asked him at what time it 
had been brought to the house? He answered that 
a boy had been sent with it from the nearest village 
through which Mr, Raymond’s carriage had passed 
that afternoon on his way to Carlton Hall. Then 
she saw that some hours must have already elapsed 
since he had known his doom. What would be his 
first step? Was there a hope that he would come to 
No; her heart told her that he 
would grapple with it alone whatever might be its 


her in his agony ? 


ultimate result. Would he, perhaps, that same night 
go to some sea-port, and leave England for ever? 
Alas for her who would never so much as know his 
fate if he did so! In the restlessness of her cruel 
suspense she could not remain in the house, but 
having heard from Moss that her uncle was com- 
fortably asleep, she turned once more, and went out 
upon the lawn before the door. There she walked 
for a time with aimless impatient steps. The sun 
was just sinking into the sea, flooding the broad 
expanse of waters with its dying glory, and in the 
moment that it disappeared its last rays suddenly 
touched the summit of the high rock where first she 
had seen Kathleen Carlton, and illumined it with 
dazzling light. Involuntarily Estelle raised her eyes 
to it, and then a ery broke from her lips, for there, 
on the very highest point of the cliff, stood a tall 
dark figure. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


One single eager glance was sufficient to satisfy 
Estelle Lingard that the figure which stood bathed 
in the dying sunlight on the summit of the high 
rock was none other than that of Raymond himself, 
and instantiy, swift as lightning, the thought flashed 
into her mind that he could be placed in no position 
of greater danger and temptation in this supreme 
hour of his despair than on the edge of that tremen- 
dous cliff, with a sure and easy death beneath the 
unrecording waters lying so alluriagly at his very 
feet. She did not pause one moment for reflection, 
but obeying the imperative impulse that goaded her 
to fly to him without delay, she sped up the steep 
path that led to the summit as if her feet were 
winged, 

Soon she reached the platform of rock on which he 
stood, and saw him for a moment illuminated by the 
strong light of the sunbeam, that brought out with 
vivid clearness every feature of his noble face, every 
line of his stately figure, and then a black cloud 
rushed up from the horizon over the glory of the 
} sunset, and suddenly extinguished that last upward 
shooting ray, so that Raymond’s figure was at once 
obscured, till it seemed only like a shadow in the 
gloom, Was it not a symbol of the darkness which 
had come down like the swoop of an eagle’s wing 
upon his life so full of sunshine heretofore ? 

Estelle shivered as she, too, passed beneath the 
shadow, but in another moment she was by Ray- 
mond’s side. He was leaning against the rock, just 
where she herself had stood on that first day when 
she had felt Kathleen’s arms grasp her in a sudden 
embrace; one hand supported his head, the other 
hung listlessly by his side, and involuntarily she 
clasped it in both her own, turning her little soft 
white fingers round it, as if to hold him fast. 

When he felt the tender touch, he slowly turned 





round his face, and looked at her. Ah! what a 
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change one hour of unspeakable suffering had | 
wrought in that beautiful countenance! It was the 


colour of ashes, drawn into lines of pain that 
altered his whole expression, and the bright hazel 
eyes were dim as with the film of death. 

Estelle’s heart throbbed against her bosom as if 
it would burst, in the intensity of her desire to find 
some means of comfort for him. 

“Oh, Raymond! dear, dear Raymond ! 
claimed, hardly knowing what she said, 
have your friend!” 

He did not seem to take in the sense of her words, 
but looked at her with a strange unperceiving gaze, 
like a man ina dream. Half frantically she called 
him again by his name, and then at last he spoke, 
in a faint hushed voice, that sounded as if it came 


she ex- 


“you still 


from very far away. 

* Estelle—Estelle Lingard—is it you: 

‘T never thought to see your face again!” 

“Oh, Raymond ! what is it you are going to do? 
she exclaimed, with a ery of terror. 

“What am I gcing to do?” he answered, in the 
“Nothing, except to wait 
here till”—he paused, and turned his face to the 
western horizon, now black with clouds. “ Yes, till 
that brooding storm down there, which has swept the 


9 99 


he said. 


22 


same low, dreamy tone. 


sunlight out of the world, rises up in the power 
of its fury, and sweeps me, too, on the wings of the 
blast into the merciful oblivion of these whelming 
waters |” 

“Raymond, Raymond!” 
him, “ it would be a crime to destroy your life. 

“T know that,” calmly. “I shall 
not destroy it; I have no desire to add rebellion 
against my Maker to the deadly ills that have 
already crushed my whole being under an intolerable 


she cried out, clinging to 


” 


he answered, 


load; but to stand here passive, through the tem- 
pestuous night, and when the convulsion of Nature 
assails this spot, to let the pitying winds whirl me 
into the gulf of death, this need not be a sin; the 
Creator holds the winds in the hollow of His hands, 
and sends them where He will.” 

“Yes; it would be asin to let yourself die when 
you have power in your limbs, if you so will it, to 
place yourself in safety.” 


“ Estelle, it may be worse for me, in the sight of | 


the holy God, to live than to die. Do you know”— 
he caught his breath, as a spasm of passion seemed 


do you know, I say, that the man who 


¢ 


to seize him—“ 
stole my Kath 


| 


could be made to him, 


have a place? Is it not better that I should go 
down into that dark sea with hands that have 
done no violence, than live to be overmastered by 
the burning sense of injury which goads me to pay 
him back his irreparable wrong in such measure as 
he has meted it to me? for he has destroyed my 
life as utterly as if he had cut it short by a single 
blow.” 

With a swift step, Estelle passed before Raymond, 
and placed herself between him and the dangerous 
verge of the precipice, near which he stood. 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and gently 
pushed him back, till he leant once more in safety 
against the rock; then she lifted her dark eyes to 
his face, 
quietly, “ Raymond, 


with a look of grave sweetness, and said, 
divine; but to 


way to one of the lowest 


to forgive is 
take vengeance is to give 
and most ignoble of human passions.” 
He passed his hand wearily over his forehead, 

he said. ‘“ You are right, Estelle, as 
but even if you take the power of 
me, cannot make it more 
desirable that I should live. I have lost all that 
made existence dear, all that I prized, all that 
loved. With Kathleen’s truth has perished 
my faith in human nature; her treachery has made 
me as valueless to myself as] am to her. My life 
has become hopelessly and essentially worthless; why 


** It is true,” 
you always are; 


vengeance from you 


even 


” 


should I retain it ? 

For a few moments Estelle stood perfectly silent, 
while she did fierce battle with the love that was 
only less powerful within her than the desire to win 
Raymond’s allegiance to her Master. Her 
spiritual judgment had shown her an answer that 


clear 


which might lead him, by 


| a difficult and dangerous path of unreserved self- 


Christ’s 


; When 


| sacrifice to find Him who has promised to reveal 


Himself to those that do His works; but her human 
heart resisted sore the thought of driving this most 
dear one into peril; and she had to overcome it, in 
the might of God, before she gained power to speak. 
at last the st and she was 
enabled to feel that it ought to be nothing less than 
bliss to her to see him, if need were, even die for 
sake— since by such a death he would pass 
straight and surely to that blessed Saviour’s feet— 


she raised her head, and turned her bright expres- 


ruggle was over, 


| sive face towards him, while her eyes shone with the 


ileen from me is still existent on this | 


earth—the false traitor who caused her, my guileless | 


Can I 
same living 


tender love, to become my cruellest enemy. 
let him continue to breathe the 
with myself? Oh!” he continued, striding forward 
towards the edge of the cliff with so violent a move- 
ment that he broke from Estelle’s firm grasp, “ if 


air 


ever that man were to come across my path, do you | 


think I could fail to take my revenge? to fling 


him out of the world, in which he is not worthy to 


light of pure devotion. 
“ You tell me that you hold your life 
calm 


to be utterly 


said, in clear accents ; 


that it is of no value to 


worthless now,” she 


“you mean, I conclude, 
yourself whatever ? ” 

“It is of less value to me than that stone beneath 
my feet,” he said, kicking the pebble on which his 
foot rested into the sea. 

“Then I will tell you what to do with it,” she 
And she flung out her 
« Yes, 


exclaimed, 
hands with an eloquent gesture. 


“ give it away!” 
give it 
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away! not as a useless prey to those engulfing 
waves, but as an offering to your fellow-creatures, 
such as those to whom, for any cause, their lives are 
dear, can never make! Listen, Raymond,” she con- 


tinued, coming forward in her earnestness to grasp | 


his hand, as he turned a questioning Jook upon her 
face; “there is many a situation of peril or of certain 
death in which, if men were found content to give 


themselves away, the lives of other human beings | 


might be saved, or loss and suffering spared them. 
You know it well; by sea and flood, by drifting 
snows or devouring fires, in the depths of the earth 
or on mountain heights, death meets the defenceless 
in a thousand shapes, and they perish when they 
might be rescued, because there is no man whose 
life is sufficiently worthless to choose for his mission 


the search after danger, and risk, and death, where- | 
soever he can encounter it with a chance of benefit | 


to others of his kind. To most men such a mission 
is impossible. They have ties that bind them to life 
with cords of love and duty, and they value exist- 
ence for their own sakes and for the sake of those to 
whom they aredear. But you say that your life is 
in every way utterly worthless, Go, then, and give 
it away to all who are anywhere perishing for lack 
of a dauntless spirit that is ready, on their behalf, to 
meet death or torture. Take up the great vocation 
of sacrifice to which happier men can never be called. 
If death meets you at the outset, in your very first 
peril, it is but the boon you have desired, only glori- 
tied, then, by willing self-surrender, till it becomes 
to you, not an act of rebellion, as now, but a passport 


to the kingdom of Him who laid down His life for 
| His friends. You have all to give, and nothing to 
lose ; and the existence you count so worthless will 
become rich and precious with the lives it will save.” 

Estelle paused, breathless and trembling with the 
| burning ardour which had driven her on to speak 
| her words of energetic pleading; and Raymond, as he 
| listened, and gazed, struck with astonishment and 
| admiration, in her glowing face, caught the fire cf 
her enthusiasm as if he had been touched by a 
tangible flame. He started from his leaning posture, 
drew himself up erect, with eyes that sparkled and 
lips that smiled, and he stretched out his right hand 
to the heavens, as he said—“‘ You have spoken 
righteous words, Estelle! I can see a pure and noble 
| calling offered to me this day out of the very essence 
of my despair, and so surely as I stand here I accept 
it gladly, freely, unreservedly. Henceforth, from 
' this hour, I give my life away!’’ Without another 
word, he turned, went swiftly down the steep path 
that led to the public road, and so disappeared. 

Estelle looked after him for a few minutes with 
blanched face and dark dilated eyes, then suddenly 
she rushed forward, and fell upon her knees where 
a jutting-out portion of the rock atiorded some 
support, and laying down her head upon it, she 
exclaimed, with a bitter cry, “I have sent him to 
his death, that his soul may live with Christ the 
Lord for ever and ever, and for his sake I am glad. 
Yes, Iam glad; but oh! my Raymond, my beloved, 
how shall I bear it ?” 





(To be continued.) 








THE EMIGRANTS. 


Y 


(A HRov GH the pathless waste of waters, 
With no land in sight, 
bh Onward speeds the good ship ever 
In her lonely flight, 
As a bird with pinion strong 
O’er the desert speeds along. 


All around the ocean stretches, 
All above—the skies, 
Through the sails the breezes blowing 
Pipe wild melodies, 
While along her strong-ribbed sides 
Cleft wave; murmur as she glides. 


At the wheel, with eye on compass, 
Mute the helmsinan stands; 

On her course he holds her steady 
With his guiding hands, 

As the skilful horseman guides 


Weeks have passed since white-cliffed Albion 
Faded from the view, 

Since the parting kiss was given, 
Sobbed the sad adieu ; 

Child from parent, man from wife 

Doomed to live a severed life. 


On she bears for Austral regions, 
With her precious freight— 
Hearts that beat with high ambition, 
With strong hopes elate; 
Souls cast down with doubts and fears 
Strong men’s moans and women’s tears, 


Two there are apart from others, 
Lonely on the deck, 

With the noontide splendour o’er them 
And no cloud to fleck 

With a shadow from the sky 





With the rein the steed he rides. 


Where the hot sun glows on high. 
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Ah! but there are shadows looming 
O’er their hearts to-day, 

For their thoughts are with the dear ones 
Left far, far away ; 

Father, mother, friends are left, 

Each of all but one bereft. 


And the woman’s lips are quivering 
With unuttered sighs, 

And the un-shed tears are swelling 
In her heavy eyes, 

As the tender, loving bride, 

Leans against her husband’s side. 


Strong and true, and fond and holy, 
Love in woman proves, 

When she gives herself confiding 
To the man she loves, 

Cleaving to him as ner life, 

Leaving all to be his wife. 


ON THE 


jou will endeavour, gentlemen, to dis- 
} miss from your minds whatever you 
may have heard outside these walls. 
You will allow nothing to have any 
weight in influencing your decision 
that has not been proved to your satisfaction in 
this court ; but you will, to the best of your ability, 
form your verdict upon the evidence only.” 





Such were the words with which the judge con- 
cluded his charge. There was nothing uncommon in 
them, they were the ordinary words of caution to a 
jury on retiring to consider their verdict. The only 





thing that was noticeable in their delivery was a 
It 
was so slight that only one of the jury observed it, 


slight emphasis on “the best of your ability.” 


and the reason why he did so was, because these 
commonplace words happened, as is the case some- 
times with familiar words ef truth, to make a most 
extraordinary impression on him. As they fell from 
the lips of the venerable judge their true signifi- 
cance seemed to flash before him, and with their 
significance the difficulty of fulfilling them. And as 
Stephen Bale disappeared with the rest, the thought 


he possible for any mortal man to do what the judge 
had so calmly directed them to do. It made him 
quick to detect the touch of nature, and so of possi- 
bility, in the words “ to the best of your ability.” 
Whether all this had any appreciable effect on 
the verdict in this particular case, we must leave un- 
determined. We only know that three successive 
times the judge was appealed to to read over again 


| was to be judged with strictest impartiality. 
possessed and almost overwhelmed him how it could | 





his notes on certain points of evidence, and that a 


And the husband, with the passion 
Of his boundless love, 

Sobered, saddened, looks down fondly 
On her from above, 

Lays his hand with gentle touch 

Upon that head he loves so much, 


Oh, take courage, man and woman, 
Let your sorrows cease, 

Love will make you brave to labour, 
Give you joy and peace ; 

God that bade you love will still 

Keep you safe from woe and iil. 


Let the sunshine that is round you 
Fill your hearts to-day. 
Love, for which you've given up all things, 
Richly will repay. 
Love the world itself can move ; 
All things yield to those that love. 
Joun Francis WALLER, 


EVIDENCE ONLY. 


was heard to mutter a wish that the witness-bcx were 
down poor Stephen Bale’s throat, But though this 
savage wish did not literally come to pass, it figura- 
tively represented what had really taken place in 
that honest gentleman’s mind. In 
Stephen Bale had swallowed the witness-box. 


a certain sense 
He 
had fully taken into his mental system the conviction 
—which everybody agvees in, but so few act up to— 
that in all decisions of the graver sort, especially in 
those affecting other people, nothing should be per- 
mitted to influence our judgment but well-accredited 
evidence. Of course it was a very elementary lesson 
to learn, and some offhand people might say that he 
had found a mare’s nest; but what he really had 
discovered, as if by sudden inspiration, was, the 
exceeding difficulty of carrying into practice a rule 
that was at once so simple and so manifestly right. 
It must not, however, be supposed that when the 
trial was walked home brows 
knitted into a judicial frown, resolved to convert his 


over he with his 
mind from that day forward into a perpetual assize- 
court, where everything and everybody around him 
The 
impression he had received took the mest practical 
turn. He resolved this only—that 
for the future he would avoid as much as possible 
passing judgment on other people, but that, when- 
ever necessity or duty empanelled him, he would 
make it always a matter of conscience to put the 
facts first into the witness-box. 

The duty of serving on juries, though one which 
every good citizen should discharge with thankful 
cheerfulness, is not conducive to sound digestion. 


common-sense 


choleric juror, who wanted his dinner inceatinently, | The customary deficiency of oxygen in law-courts has 
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something to do with this, but the strain on ears and 
attention, and not unfrequently nerves, yet more. 
No wonder, therefore, that, since indigestion is the 
fruitful parent of dreams, Stephen Bale was troubled 
in his sleep that night. He had committed some 
horrible crime, but, strange to say, another man was 
being tried for it, while he himself was one of the jury. 
The circumstantial evidence was of the strongest 
character against the innocent prisoner, and he, the 
really guilty man, was forced to listen to the crushing 
testimony that riveted his own crime on another. 
What torment he suffered as his brother jurymen 
impatiently asked him how he could possibly hesitate 
a single instant in such a case. How intolerable the 
agony with which he watched the prisoner’s pale 
reproachful face as the word “ guilty ”’ rang through 
the court with the loudness which breathless silence 
gave to it! He could bear it no longer, but awoke, 
after electrifying bench, bar, and everybody else with 
the wild announcement that he was the miserable 
culprit. 

What a curious commentary upon forming your 
verdict to the best of your ability upon the evidence 
only! It was suggestive at all events; for it shadowed 
forth the fact which has been sometimes, not often, 
proved to demonstration, that the very best of ability 
and the most conclusive evidence cannot make human 
judgment absolutely infallible. 

Stephen Bale was partner in a Manchester ware- 
house in the City of London. It was one of those 
large establishments that are such marvels of ar- 
rangement, business exactitude, and administrative 
ability. Literally a hive of industry, for it not only 


employed—giving to each his work—but also housed | 
a swarm of hands; and as no one was suffered to be 


idle in that busy place, so not the very slightest act of 
dishonesty, or even irregularity, was tolerated for one 
instant. ‘The discipline was thoroughly Spartan. 
While the younger employés found there the most 
liberal and comfortable of homes, they were made 
fully alive to the fact from the first, that no wrong- 
doing was ever overlooked in that place. 


He was sitting all alone in the partners’ room the | 


next morning, when a young clerk in the cashier’s de- 
partment, a relative of one of the firm, knocked at 
the door. The young fellow looked solemn and mys- 
terious, as if weighted with some heavy care, and 
there was a reluctance of manner about him that 
gave the impression of his being impelled to dis- 
charge a disagreeable task by a strong sense of duty 
only. 

“Tam going to throw myself on your indulgence, 
sir,” he began. 

Mr. Bale stared at him with a look that seemed to 
say he might just as well throw himself out of the 
window. 

“T hope you will forgive me,” the youngster con- 
tinued. 


“We never forgive anything here, Mr. Tomkins; 


and whatever you have to say should come through 
| Mr. Pollington.”’ 

{| « Unfortunately, what I want to tell you, sir, has 
reference to Mr. Pollington himself.” 

“ Then be good enough to go and ask Mr, Polling- 
ton to step here with you.” 

“ He is out.” 

“Then wait till he returns.” 

The young man retreated towards the door, but 
before reaching it he turned round, and said, with 
evident effort, “I feel bound to state, sir, that 
though I am quite ready to confront Mr. Pollington, 
; it would be to the interest of the firm if you would 
allow me to say what I have to tell you privately 
first.” 

“What do you mean?” 

>‘‘I mean, sir, that the matter is very serious, 
and that Mr. Pollington has completely got your 
confidence.” 

“Two good reasons why an accusation should not 
be made behind his back. HK can never be to any- 
| body’s interest to permit an injustice.” 

The door was closed, and Mr. Bale was left alone 
again; but his thoughts troubled him. It was no 
new thing to meet with jarring elements among so 
many minds and tempers, but there was something 
in young Tomkins’ manner, and especially in the 
tone of his allusion to the confidence placed in his 
senior, that struck him as unusual. It took posses- 
| sion of him all the more because this Mr. Pollington 
was by no means a favourite with him. He had the 
;name of being very strict in his religion, while 
| Stephen Bale, though a most upright honourable 
man, was a stranger to religion in anything beyond 
its decent formalities. Whatever religion might have 
| to do with it, there could be no doubt that up to 
| this time the chief cashier had the character of being 
| strict enough in his duties—no one could be more 
| so—but, unfortunately, he was decidedly unpopular. 
| So prejudice inclined his employer to entertain what 
principle would not openly allow, and Mr. Tomkins’ 
| parting shot was well directed. 
| The day passed on, and no Mr. Pollington re- 
| turned, It was very strange. Never had he been 
| known to do such a thing before. Next morning he 
| was still absent from business, but in his stead a 
‘letter came, stating that he had been taken sud- 
denly ill, and was unable to leave the house. 

Mr. Bale walked straight to the cashier’s room, 
and saying, “I will take Mr. Pollington’s place to- 
day,” sat down at his seat. 

The clerks jerked up their heads, but whatever 
surprise they might have felt they were too well disci- 
plined to show it; while Tomkins appeared so per- 
fectly engrossed in his books as to be unconscious of 
everything else. ‘The partner worked harder than his 
clerks that morning. He seemed to be overhauling 
everything. This book and that book was called for, 








and they had enough to do between them, though all 
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was done so quietly, and with so business-like an 
air, that it appeared quite natural. 

“Bring me the petty cash book, Mr. Tomkins.” 

The book was placed before him, and carefully 
scrutinised in the same quiet fashion as the rest. 

“What are those items for stamps and postage, 
“Mr. Tomkins ? 
heavy.” 

“TI cannot tell you, sir; they are what Mr. Polling- 
ton required.” 

“There is also more than one serious discrepancy 


between the amount credited to the petty cash and | 


that with which you debit it in the book itself.” 

“ Indeed, sir, Iam totally unable to explain it. I 
always debit the books with what I receive from time 
to time from Mr. Pollington. He cashes the cheques 
himself.” 


“Be good enough to see what your balance in | 


hand is,” 

“I know that it is wrong, sir,’ 
given ina firm but regretful voice; and it made every 
pen in the office cease writing, and every face look 
up in astonishment. 


, 


was the answer, 


VALDEMAR’S 


They are inordinately frequent and | 


“How much ?” 
|  'Three pounds.” 
“When did you discover it?” 
«Yesterday, sir.” 
| “Why did you not report it at once?” 
| “Because you would not allow me to mention it.” 
| Mr. Bale could not deny that. “Have you ever 
| been wrong before ?”’ he asked. 
| 


“Frequently, sir; and have always made it good 


” 





out of my own pocket. But now 

“Now, what? ” 

“Now I mean to find it out, sir; andI think I 
can do so.” 

““ How ?” 

“The money taken has been marked by me, and 
Mr. Grimes here is a witness to it. I feel sure that 
| I can trace it out.” 
| ‘Do so, and I will help you; but you know the 
| consequence if you fail. Every one must bear his 
| own burden here, even to the last farthing. You 
| will do nothing more till this matter is cleared up. 

Follow me to my room, Mr. Tomkins.” 
(To be concluded.) 


GRATITUDE. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART III. 
yite ADISLAUS had eighteen hours’ ride before 
We 4) him, and it was already past midnight. 
He 

tunately his horse was still tired with 
the previous day’s work, and in an 
His 
rider saw that it was useless attempting to urge him 
on too fast, or perhaps he would not be able to ac- 
complish the journey at all. 

It was now about six o’clock, and Ladislaus was 
congratuating himself with the idea that he had at 
least four hours’ start of the Russians, when he heard 
the distant neigh of their horses. 

As ill-fortune would have it, Borstakorff had been 
sitting up late in his room, and had heard the horse 
being led out of the stable-yard. Thinking it strange 
that any one should be starting on a journey in the 
middle of the night, he looked out of his window, and 
noticed how evidently careful the boy was to make 
as little noise as possible. 


pressed eagerly on, but unfor- 








hour or two began to show signs of fatigue. 


It looked very suspicious, and he immediately de- 
termined to rouse the house. 

His idea was the true one, that the soldiers to 
whom he had imparted the business had been talking 
about it, and had been overheard; but when, having 
roused Pan Brienski, and questioned him on the 
matter, he was assured that he must be mistaken, his 
Suspicions were strengthened, and he roused his 


Pan 
Brienski was greatly astonished to find Ladislaus 
gone; but gathering from the circumstance, and from 
Borstakorff’s exclamations, that there was serious 


soldiers, and determined to pursue the lad. 


danger to be apprehended for the Wrinolski family, 
he as much as possible retarded their departure. 
But, unfortunately, their horses were fresh, and 
When the poor lad 
perceived them he was almost in despair; but there 
was one more hope; if he could gain the wood first 
them, as he khew all the 


soon came in sight of Ladislaus. 


he might yet distance 
shortest ways. 

Poor boy, he strained every nerve todoso; but when 
he arrived at home they overtook him at the door. 

When Paulinka had so energetically declared that 
Pan Wrinolski must not be captured, her father 
replied, “ But who is to prevent it, my daughter ?” 

“You must. You must bring him here,” she re- 
turned, resolutely ; “this is the last place they will 
suspect him of hiding in.” 

“But if he be discovered!” replied Valdemar, 
nervously, 

“ Father, this is a duty,”’ returned Paulinka, “and 
God will help you to do it. 





Besides, have you not 
often told me that you have a power over this bad 
she continued, earnestly, 
“you have money, and can pay the reward to him, 
which is all he cares about.” 


man; and you know,” 
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“These Poles are very honourable, and he isa man 
of some wealth; no doubt he would pay me in time,” 
said Valdemar, half to himself. 

“Then can you hesitate?’’ asked Paulinka, eagerly, 
and she added other arguments and persuasions, till 
her father’s timidity was overcome, and he consented 
to do what he, as well as his daughter, felt he 
ought. 

While he went to hire a horse, she filled a wallet 
with the provisions necessary for the next twenty- 
four hours. 

The journey was performed by him four hours 
before the arrival of Borstakorff and Ladislaus. 

The mingled emotions of consternation and grati- 
tude with which his story was received may be easily 
imagined. 

At first Pan Wrinolski firmly refused to fly. 

“How can I leave my wife and my daughters,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘in the power of these barbarous 
tyrants ?” 

‘‘Have you no friends to whom they could go for 
a time?” asked Valdemar. 

“Yes, Henry,” replied his wife, “my sister at 
Kalow will receive me, and as she has no husband or 
son to have taken part in the defence of our rights, 
we shall be quite safe there.” 

“ But Ladislaus!” exclaimed the unhappy father. 

“J will stay here and wait till he comes,” replied 
the Jew. 

“But if Borstakorff finds him here no doubt he 
will revenge himself on my boy. No, no, I cannot!” 

“Listen to me,” returned Valdemar, “I hold this 
man’s signature to deeds which give me great power 
over him; he is largely in my debt, and I will see 
that no harm comes to your son.” 

In the new position of protector, the Jew lost 
much of his subdued and timid bearing, and spoke 
with resolution and confidence. 

Pani Wrinolski adding her tearful entreaties to 
these arguments, her husband at last consented to 
fly to the Jew’s house. 

As soon as his wife had departed, and he had 
received Valdemar’s instructions where to go, Pan 
Wrinolski set out. 

On Borstakorff’s arrival he was greatly surprised 
and enraged to find that his prey had been stolen 
frem him; but when he saw Valdemar there he im- 
mediately guessed that it was by his help that the 
fugitive had escaped, and in the first burst of rage 
threatened to kill him. 

**You would be unwise to do that,” replied the 
Jew, humbly, “for I have not yet written to my 
brother for the money I am to lend you. And, in- 
deed, my honoured client, you will lose nothing by 
the transaction,” Valdemar continued, “for I will 
sign a bond to pay you three thousand rubles, the 
amount of the reward.” 

Upon this Borstakorff began to consider, for he was 
deeply in debt to the old man. 


“You must think this rebel very rich,” he said, 
sneeringly, “ to take so much trouble in the matter, 
However,” he continued, “as you may be useful to 
me in the future, I will consent to do as you wish.” 

“You will also give up the lad to me, worthy sir,” 
said Valdemar. 

Borstakorff at first declared he would not, but on 
the Jew offering him a further bribe, he at last con- 
sented. 

It may easily be imagined that Ladislaus was no 
less surprised than Borstakorff to find his parents in 
safety, and Valdemar in the house. 

Of course, explanations ensued, and Valdemar told 
how he had been able to be of such great service to 
them, adding, “ You see that even a Jew can show 
his gratitude for kindness, although you thought it 
impossible he could have the power to do so.” 

After a few hours’ rest, Ladislaus and Valdemar 
returned to Warsaw, and rejoined Pan Wrinolski. 

For two months they lived there without moles- 
tation, after which time peace was restored, and 
Borstakorff returned to Russia. 

The Wrinolski family were then happily re-united, 
and although greatly impoverished, were in the course 
of time able to refund Valdemar, with whose daughter, 
as well as with himself, they became fast friends. 

Such were the fortunate results permitted by 
Providence to follow from the kindness Ladislaus 
had shown to a helpless and despised old man. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

230. What act of King Saul caused a three years’ 
famine to come upon the land of Israel ? 

231. When God appeared to Solomon at Gibeon, 
what was the petition which Solomon made, and with 
which God was so well pleased ? 

232. What miracles are mentioned as the only 
ones which our blessed Lord performed in His own 
city of Nazareth ? 

233. Among the tribe of Benjamin there were 
many left-handed men noted for their skill and 
bravery. Mention one of this tribe, also left-handed, 
| who was one of the judges of Israel. 
| 234. Upon what river was the first ferry-boat of 
| which we have mention made ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 592. 
216. Hezekiah, in the beginning of his reign, when 
| he restored the worship of God in Judah (2 Chron. 
xxix, 4—12). 

217. Because he looked upon the place as holy, 
the ark of God having been at one time brought 
thither (2 Chron. viii. 11). 

218. Because he trespassed against God among 
the Children of Israel at the waters of Meribah- 
Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin (Deut. xxxii. 51). 

219. Prov. x. 3. Ps. xxxvii. 25. Ps. xxxiv. 10. 

220. Ps. lviii. 4, Jer, viii. 17. 

221, 2 Thess. ii. 





5. 
9. 
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EATH the yew-trees, keeping 
y\, Silent watch around, 
Sacred forms are sleeping 
In God’s holy ground. 
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AT REST. 


Many a pilgrim aged, 
Worn by years of care 

And the war he waged, 
Now rests softly there 
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Many a hardy warrior, 
Conquering in mid-strife, 

O’er opposing barrier, 
Entering into life. 


Many an opening flower, 
Many a bud unblown, 

Plucked from earthly bower 
Ere yet fully grown. 


As we stand before them, 
Soon a soothing balm 

Stills our hearts bent o’er them 
Into holy calm ; 


And with flowers gleaming 
We their graves adorn, 


Tokens of the beaming 
Resurrection-morn. 


Snowdrops glistening whiteness, 
Flowers of varied hue, 

Shed o’er them their brightness, 
And our faith renew ; 


And in hopeless sorrow 
Grieve we nevermore ; 

We shall meet to-morrow 
Those now gone before. 


When shall end their slumber, 
And earth’s storms are past, 
And the jewelled number 
Shine complete at last. 
Wu. Maurice ApAms, 





GOLD IN THE 


os. z. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXI.—DISCOVERY. 
GpaeSyyOR the next three days Basil Crawford 
OO was out morning, noon, and night, at 
Rs all times and seasons, nor would he, 
S when he returned, tell any one where he 
had been, whom he had seen, or what he 
had done. 










But his silence was respected, for all alike knew | 


the cause of it, and of his absence from them. 

The third day of his visit opened bright and 
brilliantly; the sun shone on the white snow, and in- 
doors and out all things looked brighter and more 
cheering. Gwendoline had risen this morning with 
the sense of a new joy hovering about her, and its 
radianee illuminating her face even more than the 
bright sunshine did. 

This morning, after Basil had gone, she went to 
her long-neglected little cabinet of curiosities, and 
took from it the antique ring which he had sent her, 
and which, since his late arrival, she had again placed 
Now, however, she replaced it on her finger 
with a peculiar smile. Now there was no reason why 
it should not remain there, no reason why she should 
not boldly wear it in the sight of every one. 

Her daily employments and occupations dragged 
to-day, and were unfinished; and after luncheon, 
when she always felt free to do as she pleased, she 
decided that it was imperatively necessary that she 
should go and see her friend Naomi Vernon. Her 
father and her mother were each occupied with their 
own concerns, therefore she was free to follow her 
fancy. 


there. 


So immediately after luncheon she hurried 
away, for winter was still at its depth and days short 
and dark, and those who wished to take advantage 
of daylight had to be smart in their movements. 

Her haste was fortunate, for she met Naomi just 
coming out of the gate of Heathcot. 





| struggle, answered. 


“Oh, I am so glad I met you!” cried Gwendoline; 
“ where are you going ?” 

“On a very prosaic errand,” was the reply. “I 
am going to Shoreham’s, the draper’s. 

“JT will go with you, if I may,” said Gwendoline. 
And soon after she added, “It is no use trying 
to wait any longer. I was coming to see you on 
purpose to tell you my news. You do not know 
how happy I am; Basil has been telling me how 
much me—more than for all his 
success, or anything else. And I—TI did not re- 


he cares for 


| fuse him exactly; so we are to be married—really 


married, Basil and I. Is it not extraordinary to 
think about? Indeed, I cannot yet feel that it is 
anything but a dream, and I have to keep on telling 
myself that it is a real, real reality.” 

Naomi was some time struggling with herself; 
at all events the fight should be a silent one. By no 
outward sign or token should Gwendoline know that 
the torch which had lighted her beacon had extin- 
tinguished that of her friend, leaving her alone in 
the grey light. Not only her pride urged this, but 
her old affection for Gwendoline demanded that no 
shadow cast by her hand should darken one ray of 
her happiness, 

* Naomi, I came to you for sympathy and con- 
gratulation, Where is it?” 

“ T must first get over my astonishment; remember 
that it is no news to you, while to me it is more than 
news!” 

Gwendoline was silent after this. That she was 
evidently somewhat hurt at Naomi’s silence was 
apparent; and seeing this, Naomi, with one final 
“You must not think me cold 
in this matter, above all others; you know your 
happiness is as dear to me as my own. If you are 
happy, that is enough. He I know is all that we can 
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desire for you. I am cure that he will be the best of 
husbands, and one to be proud of. I congratulate 
you, dear, with all my heart!” 

“Tknew you would, I was quite sure you would 
be pleased,” 
dancing on her fair face; and on they paced side by 


cried Gwendoline, with the glad light 


side, long-tried friends, with hitherto scarce a joy un- 
shared, and no confidence withheld. 
had this afternoon opened up between them, never 
more to be filled up, never more to be spanned by 
full-hearted confidence, 

“ TI must go now,” said Gwendoline, at length. “It 
will be quite late before I get home, and I shall be 


A wide ravine 


GOLD IN THE SKY. 


Sines | 
scolded.” Instead of going into the main street of the | 


town, they had been walking up and down a quiet 
country road, and discussing this last new event; 
at least Gwendoline had talked, and Naomi had 
listened. 

Bessie’s eyes opened wide when her sister told 


deepest interest came over her face, but she was silent 
after this, even as her sister had been silent when 
she had heard the news, but from a very different 
cause. Her needless jealousy of Gwendoline had 
lately prevented any friendship or affection between 
them; now she only felt that Cyril was free, and 
unfettered. 

And on this, and this alone, she dwelt; whilst 
Naomi proceeded with a further account of the affair, 
which they now learned was of no new growth, but 
of ancient standing. 

In the meantime, when Gwendoline had bidden 
good-bye to Naomi, she turned her face home- 
wards, and proceeded at a good brisk pace. It 
struck her by-and-by that some one was following 
her steps, and looking round, she was not relieved to 
find a somewhat rough-looking man at no great 
distance behind her. and 
hurried on, for she was still at some distance from 
home, and the town was now left behind. 

But the following steps kept pace, and did not 
left behind. Before very long the man quickly 
vanced, and very shortly had made up to her, 
was beside her, 

She started violently when she heard him say, 
“Beg pardon, miss, but could you spare me a few 
moments? I want to speak to you.” 


She quickened her pace, 


get 
ad- 
and 


Without answering or stopping she hurried on; 
but he continued, “ It’s something important about 
the young gentleman, miss ; something touching him 
that’s ill.” 

It was as he had hoped it would be—these words 
arrested her attention; she stopped and turned, 
and for the first time looked at him. It was not an 
Atherton face, and she had never seen it before ; his 
manner was very polite and cringing; 


was trying his best to reassure her, and seeing this 


evidently he 
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scarcely the way in which to do it. What do you 
mean by following my steps like this?” 

“Thad no other way of approaching you, miss, I 
assure you; I have waited an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you times and times.” 

“Well, be quick, please; what do you wish to 
say ? 

“Tam sure it’s very good of you to listen, miss, 
but you have no call to be a-feared; kindly come 
this way.” 

Scarce pausing to think, she followed his lead. 
The lane was familiar enough, but the companionship 
made it uncanny. 

The way was, however, rather longer than she had 
bargained for before they reached their destination, 
which was one of two adjoining cottages, which she 
had thought were to let for some time past. 

Her unknown companion opened the gate of one of 


them, aud led the way up the little garden towards 
her the news in the evening, and an expression of the 


she conquered her fear sufficiently to address him, 


and say, “If you wished to speak to me this is 


the desolate cottage. 
“Wait one moment here, miss, while I get the 


| key,” he said, and disappeared round the side of the 


house. In another moment he returned with it, and 
unlocked the door. 

did 
kitchen, 
a table, 
and a bed being the only evidences of 


to enter, she so. 
The room, or rather 


was almost entirely destitute of furniture, 


Being cordially invited 


She glanced round. 


two chairs, 
habitation. 

“Take a seat, miss; pray take a seat,” said her 
entertainer, as if the apartment of which he was 
doing the honours were at least in Buckingham 
Palace, and the room crowded with elegant chairs of 
every description. 

Gwendoline sat down at the extreme edge of one 
of the battered old wooden chairs, and gathered her 
dress about her, for cleanliness did not reign in this 
abode. 

“Well, now to business, Now, supposin’ I cenld 
point out, clear and distinct, who did the deed that 
night, aint I entitled to the five hundred pounds 
reward ?” 

“ Certainly,” she said. 

“Well, if I put the knowledge 
you can tell it nicely and neatly 


into your hands, 
as a young lady 
would know how to do it, and see that the reward 
was privately handed over to where it was due.” 

“T scarcely understand.” 

“ Well, simply this: if I go and tell what I know, 
you can’t tell what may come of it; there’s so many 
after this reward that they’d all be jealous if a poor 
man got it, and nobody knows what mischief they 
mightn’t work him. But if a young lady got it it 
would be all right, nobody would have a word to say, 
Now, if I 
put you in the way of finding out, you’d only have 
to say what you’ve scen to-night, and then undertake 
that the money is paid to me by-and-by.” 

Gwendoline was puzzled, and hesitated. 


and she could do as she pleased with it. 
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“Quick! now, quick!” he cried, loudly and abruptly ; 
and half frightened, half indignantly, she answered, 
“Tf you show me clear proofs of what you assert I 
will get the reward for you, if I can, of course.”’ 

“ All right! well, excuse me, but there is no time 
to lose ; one can’t tell when one may be disturbed. 
Now, do you know whose house this is ? ” 

“JT thought it was to let,” she said. 

“So it is; but Mr. Egerton’s steward let Jem 
Sawyers live in a room of it till it’s let, on condition 
of his having a fire to keep the damp out. So you 
can call this Jem Sawyers’ house for the time being.” 

“Jem Sawyers,” she repeated, musingly; “the 
under-keeper. I thought he lived at Merton’s.” 

“No; he was only there a week, and then he 
moved here. Now, time’s precious,as I said. Now, 
I happen to know somethin’ of Jem, and where he 
keeps his curiosities ; perhaps you’d like to see some 
of them ?” 

Saying this, her host mounted on to the oven of 
the fireplace. The chimney was one of the old- 
fashioned country ones, wide and large, and his 
body almost entirely disappeared from view. 

Allat once something fell down from above and on 
to a poker, which it knocked down, with itself, on to 


the hearth, making considerable jingle. With a | 


muttered curse the man hastily descended, and 
paused and listened whether the sound had disturbed 
any one, or been heard outside; but all being appa- 
rently quiet, he picked it up impatiently, saying, 
“Now, what did you want to tumble downfor? Who 
wanted you?” Then, addressing Gwendoline, he 
added, “ Since it has come you may as well see it.” 

And he held for her inspection a rough-looking 
jacket much the worse for wear. There were dark 
marks on it, and, pointing to these, he said, “I don’t 
know what Jem would say if he knew his jacket had 
come to light. You see it bears its own marks of 
the tussle; tells a tale, don’t it?” 

A light broke over Gwendoline; she started in 
horror as her eyes rested on the stained jacket. 
“Who? who? Jem Sawyers?” she gasped. “His 
own servant? Never!” 

She turned pale as she realised it, and all that the 
jacket told. Her host, however, leaving it on the 
table before her had again disappeared up the chim- 
ney. This time he appeared again with an old box, 
which he opened before her, disclosing some bank- 
notes, and something glittering in the centre of 
them. “There, did you ever see that before?” he 
said. 

“Oh! Claude’s watch!” she gasped, breathlessly, 
catching it in her hands. 

It was a valuable old watch, which had been his 
mother’s, and which he had worn since he had worn 
a watch ataH. There was a diamond monogram of 
“C. J. E.” at the back of it; the case was rather 
cumbersome, and heavily chased. She knew how 
Claude had valued this watch; he had often said 





that, as far as “going”? was concerned he would 
match it against any new watch in the kingdom. 
To see it thus again, and to have it in this wise 
restored, was strange indeed. 

** Now, you see, Jem didn’t send this off with the 
rest of the things at once, and then came the offer- 
ing of that reward, and he didn’t quite see the fun 
of letting this out of his own hands ; they have a bad 
plan of giving numbers to all the watches, and when 
five hundred pounds is in the case you can’t tell who 
is a friend and who isn’t. Now, as I was saying—oh, 
about them notes. Hark!” 

A decided knock was now heard on the entrance- 
door of the cottage, and whilst they listened it was 
repeated, but with force and determination, as if the 
person knocking demanded instant admittance. 

With one glance of suspicion at Gwendoline, her 
host seized her by the wrist, and rapidly dragged 
her from her chair. Unable to resist, she yielded to 
the firm strength of his grasp, and was half dragged 
across the kitchen to a cupboard. 

“There, get in there, and be still for your life 

Poor Gwendoline found herself unceremoniously 
thrust into darkness, and immediately she had the 
satisfaction of hearing the key turn on her. 

Very shortly afterwards another voice penetrated 
the darkness, The first words which were said were 
inaudible, but they appeared to be a remonstrance 
at being kept waiting. Presently the same new 
voice added, ‘“‘ How comes them there things out ?” 

“TI was just havin’ a look at them,” was the 
answer. 

“T should like to know why you was havin’ a look 
at them,” said this voice, which Gwendoline now 
recognised as belonging to Jem Sawyers. “I don’t 
like these games; what’s more, I don’t like the look 
of things anyhow, Ned Blades. I should like to 
know what you mean by stoppin’ here; but I know 
well enough what you’re stoppin’ for, but you needn’t 
try that on; with all your cunning you won’t throw 
it on to me.” 

* Shut up, will you!” cried Mr. Blades, bringing 
his fist down on to the table with some sound. 

“T shan’t!’’ was the reply; ‘‘ and the sooner you’re 
off the better!” Fierce and high rose the quarrel of 
the two men; for what seemed ages, Gwendoline, 
shut in darkness, was forced to listen to it, and to 
hear over again the horrors of the night of Christmas 
Eve; and gradually she became aware that whilst 


p 


| Ned Blades had been the chief assailant, Jem Sawyers 





had rendered able assistance to his attack on poor 
Claude Egerton. It was dreadful to her to feel her- 
self at the mercy of two such men, and over and over 
again she wondered what would eventually be her 
fate, when, all at once, a loud crash at the back of 
the cottage effectually silenced the two men; it was 
instantaneously followed by another, when Basil 
Crawford, accompanied by four constables, entered 
the room. 
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Mr. Ned Blades had had another listener, of whose , 
presence he was unaware, that evening. Basil Craw- 
ford had watched Gwendoline with this man, and | 
had seen them enter the cottage, and, by means of 
the keyhole, he was enabled to see and hear what | 
was passing, and he was just in time to see the | 
jacket exhibited. 

He was somewhat puzzled at the situation, but he | 
arrived at a pretty accurate idea of the state of | 
things, and then he paused to think. Gwendoline’s 
position was doubtless an unpleasant one, but for 
the time being she was safe enough, he therefore 
found his way back into the high road. Once there 
he ran as he had never run in all his life before, in 
the direction of the Atherton police-station. 

The run was a short one. On their appearance, 
Ned Blades and Jem Sawyers made desperate efforts 





THOUGHTS 


ON CHRIST'S 


to hide the notes and the jacket, and to resist cap- 
ture, but resistance was useless; in ashort time both 
gentlemen were comfortably encased in handcufis ; 
and then Basil Crawford said to Ned Blades, “Just 
hold up your head, man, whilst I get a good look at 
you; don’t turn away, you’ve seen me before. Did 
you ever hear of Mr. Jamieson, of Bayswater? Did 
you ever happen to hear that his coachman was a 
very bad man, and ran away, and that we have been 
looking for him ever since ?” 

Ned Blades’ only answer was to shake his fist at 
the cupboard door, and to say, “ So you played false, 
did you?” 

Basil Crawford looked up, then unlocked the door, 
and Gwendvline fell forward, fainting, into the room, 
still, however, unconsciously clasping Claude’s watch 
in her hand. (Zo be concluded.) 


LIFE. 


THE MAN OF SORROWS. 


“He is despised and rejected of men; a Man of Sorrows,’’—Isa1aB liii, 3, 


SaiF all the illusory ideas which men | 
| agree to palm off upon themselves | 
as true, none is more persistently | 
recurrent than that popularly known | 
as “the good time coming.” Often the | 
good time never comes, or, coming, falls short of | 
our expectations, and we straightway look on to the | 
future for another good time, and that comes not, 
or comes, and disappoints, as before, whilst still— 
practical people though we boast ourselves—we 
go on looking for another and yet another good 
time in some still distant and ever-recedirg future. 
Very children are we in this respect. The plea- 
sure-party of last night or the holiday-making of 
last year proved veriest labour, instead of the 
happiness we had predicted for it, and yet we 
look forward just as eagerly to the pleasure-party 
of to-morrow or the holiday of next summer. The 
friend we trusted in dies or proves unfriendly, and 
yet we go on, and trust another, as we trusted that 
one. There are exceptions to the failures, thank 
God; but the hope is so persistent as to constitute 
the rule, and depend upon it, there is a deep | 
meaning in this obstinate refusal of the human 
heart to be cheated of its happy future. There is 
a good time coming for us all, though not perhaps 
at any of the epochs when we now expect it, and 
the coming event casts, not its shadows, but its 
brightness before. These earthly hopes are, it 
may be, only refracted rays of heaven’s own 
happiness ! 
And this constant expectancy attaches to com- 
munities as well as to individuals. With the ancient 
Hebrews it was, as we know, eminently national, 












and culminated in their hopes of a Messiah, who 
should more than restore their nation to its pris- 
tine glories in Solomon’s reign, when the king 
made silver to be in Jerusalem as the stones of 
the street—nay, should fulfil the old prophecy of 
Balaam, as the star of Jacob. We know how, for 
long ages, this hope lived upon the harp-string of 
the Psalmist, and inspired the prophets’ utter- 
ances. It was their dream of peace under op- 
pression, the hope of restitution, even when their 
case was past hope—this happy expectation of 
Messiah’s millennial reign. 

Messiah came. How He came is written in the 
Gospel story. How He dashed all the nation’s 
hopes down to earth at a blow, is told us in the 
records of His three-and-thirty years’ life of humi- 
liation. He came not to raise His nation to 
political importance; his coming was the earnest 
of its extinction. His coming brought them only 
disappointment, for they were hoping for an 
earthly king, and for material Messiahship. He 
brought them nothing of the kind, and so they 
despised and rejected Him. But they went on 
hoping still, persuading themselves the “ good 
time” had not come yet. They are hoping for it 
now in a return to Palestine. And yet there were 
always amongst them those who took a truer 
view of things, just as there are even with us 
those of larger views and more mature experience, 
who can tell us beforehand that our too exuber- 
ant hopes are not destined to be realised. Such 
prophets are never in favour. They are said to 
be Job’s comforters, damping the hopes of more 
genial temperaments than their own. It is only 
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when the event proves them to be true—only _ bestowed on Isaiah for such utterances; nay, even 
when we look back upon their vaticinations, and _ the Saviour’s life of humiliation—the brief period 
see them read rather like history than prophecy, | of His thirty years’ incarnate life—what was this 
that we change our tone, and are bound to wonder , but another such modulation ? an insertion between 
and believe in the direct inspiration of the holy , His past eternal condition of dignity, His future 
prophet. | endless state of exaltation ? 

It is indeed a beautiful modulation of the | When we reproduce in imagination our dear 
prophet’s own anticipation of Messiah, like the Redeemer’s earthly life, does it not show as a 
passing discord which a true musician inserts amid | direct fulfilment of those apostolic words which 
his harmonies. Only in the chapter before this are not the paradox they sound, “ Sorrowful yet 
Isaiah had jubilantly exclaimed, “ Awake, awake ; | alway rejoicing ”-—“‘ Poor yet making many rich ?” 


put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful 
garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city, shake thy- 
self from the dust; arise and sit down, O Jerusalem 
. . . Break forth into joy, sing together, ye 
waste places of Jerusalem: for the Lord hath com- 
forted His people, He hath redeemed Jerusalem ” 
—when straightway, at the close of that same 
chapter he throws in dark tints amongst the bright 
colours, as he tells of the “visage more marred 
than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men ”’ adding significantly, how kings should shut 
their mouths at him, for that which had not been 
told them they should see, and that which they 
had not heard they should consider. And so he 
passes on to that 53rd chapter, which, read as 
we now of necessity read it, parallel with the 
history of Christ’s incarnate life, does of course read 
more like history than prophecy, though when it 
was uttered it was but the prediction of a seer 
seeing below the surface of things, as often and 
often our own monitors, men and women like our- 
selves, or even our own warning consciences, when 
we let them speak, tell us that we misconceive the 
nature of true happiness, as well as miscalculate 
our chance for attaining and enjoying it. 

What, then, is the teaching of this seemingly 
sad chapter, this sombre portrait of Messiah? 
What is the teaching of that incarnate life of 
Christ of which it it is the fore-gleam? What, 
again, is the nature of the teaching we gather in 
our Scripture studies as based on these two dis- 
pensations of God at previous epochs, each, we 
may be quite sure, being an earnest and emblem 
of His present dealings? What is their combined 
lesson on the question of those joys and sorrows 
which chequer our worldly careers? Shall we 
point to this solemn chapter, or to the marred 
visage of our incarnate Saviour, and say that 
sorrow is better than joy, that our religion is 
calculated to damp our worldly pleasures, and lend 
no sanction to our innocent enjoyments? There 
are indeed those who extract such a spirit from 
the Old Testament, and even transfer it to the 
blessed Gospel itself; but does not such teaching 
bear upon it the stamp of unreality ? This chapter 
is only, as we are treating it, a passing modulation 
in a series of such happy prophecies that the name 
of the Evangelical, the Gospel prophet, has been 


_I am sure we often picture or try to picture to 
| ourselves what Jesus was like when He lived 
| here. We image the child Christ’s little earnest 
| face as He sat among the grave doctors in the 
| Temple chamber; we picture it in the glow of 
| youth as He worked in the carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth; later on we see it, matured in wisdom, 
| as he preached on the Mount of Beatitudes, when 
| He was speaking as man never spake, full of 
intensest sympathy ; as He wept at the grave of 
Lazarus, agonised in Gethsemane, pale and drawn 
as His head dropped wearily upon the cross on 
Calvary! And how do we picture it? Never, 
perhaps, as altogether sad, though certainly never 
as quite free from a trait of sadness, like one of 
those faces we love to look on now, where the 
lights and shadows blend curiously as in an April 
day or an autumn sunshine. It is the face of 
sympathy, rejoicing with those that rejoice, and 
weeping with those that weep. There is a tradi- 
tional portrait of the Saviour (probably it is 
nothing more), and the expression is just what we 
| thus imagine, whilst the words of a letter pur- 
| porting to describe it represent what is probably 
an instinctive feeling with us all, saying that “the 
face was mostly sad, but when it smiled it did so 
| with peculiar sweetness.” That is the first lesson 
we may base on this consummate picture of the 
Man of Sorrows, namely, that the effect of His 
sorrow was and is to intensify the joys of our 
human nature. Look at the effects of Christ's life 
on earth, not simply in religious matters, but look 
at the influence of Christianity on all life’s rela- 
tions—domestic, social, political—and is it not its 
tendency to increase all their joys by simply chas- 
tening and refining them—just as the millennial 
prophecies of Isaiah gain by contrast with the 
shadowed beauties of this 53rd chapter, and as the 
eternal dignity of Christ passed into His eternal 
exaltation by the brief shadow of His incarnate life 
and ministry. ‘The life of Jesus consecrates, and 
does not forbid or depreciate human joy. It 
makes life happier by making it holier. 

2. But it does more than this negative thing of 
not forbidding joy. Itexplains sorrow. It consecrates 
disappointment as well as ennobles success. One 
cannot pretend for one moment to picture how the 
Pagan or the Jew must have felt when the bitterest 
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but the commonest of earth’s trials came down 
upon him in the shape of separation by death, 


especially of an early—or what we even still dare | 
It must have seemed | 


to call a premature—death. 


Heaven is not the mere adventitious siate super- 


induced upon the present, when we shall be quite 


such a capricious bestowal and then withdrawal 


ofexistence. With the grand revelation which the 


very sorrow of this Man of Sorrows accomplished, | 


we can see purpose and plan in such removals. 
We know that each death, as we coldly term it, is 
but the birth of a soul into Paradise. And that 
one crowning sorrow may well stand as the type 
of all others. Did that expected pleasure disap- 
point us? Did the friend we trusted as a second 
self abuse our trust, or pass away from us, whether 
by death or desertion, at our utmost need? Has 
success stubbornly eluded our honest energetic 
endeavours? What is it all meant to teach us? 
What did the Man of Sorrows tell us it was meant 
to teach—tell us by His life even more than His 
words ? What but that it should point us on to 
the true happiness, the unchanging Friend, the 
certain wage for honest work, the real good time 
coming, of which all our earthly expectations, 
could they be realised to the full, would be such 
poor faint feeble emblems? That life of Christ, 
humanly speaking, was the most gigantic and 
cruel disappointment that history has on record. 
“He came to his own, and His own received 
Him not.” His ministry did not win the Jewish 
race to the religion of Christ, but it was the salva- 
tion, not of a single nation, but of the whole wide 
world. Be that the second truth we lay to heart 
—that Christ’s life is the key to disappointment. 
If God has let us fail, or suffer, depend upon it 
that He is saving us for some success broader 
and grander than we ever dared to picture or to 
hope for. 

3. Lastly, how does He do this, the Man of 
Sorrows the man of the marred visage ? By point- 
ing on to Heaven, and giving, as only He could 
give, true notions of that everlasting condition out- 
lying beyond the present state like a calm ocean 
beyond the stormy strait or frith. By giving 
true notions of Heaven as wellas of earth. If He 


| 


told how God in His earthly dispensations is no | 


capricious despot, awarding joy and sorrow with 
royal disregard of desert, but a kind Father, 
chastening those He loves, He also taught that 








changed from all we are now, but rather a region 
of direct results, where we shall be what we become 
now; where we shall not be suddenly metamor- 
phosed, but grow more and more into His likeness 
in whom we have had faith here. 

It was this Heaven—a Heaven of righteous 
retribution rather than of sensual enjoyment or 
monotonous repose—that His brief hour of sorrow 
revealed and opened up to us, where every little 
act of self-denial done here, in Christ’s name, 
and for the sake of our fellow-men, shall—we will 
not say earn its wage, that might be small, but 
shall accomplish the very end we designed it to do, 
and which it perhaps seemed never to do here. 

With that view of heaven opened—opened by 
this Man of Sorrow in His incarnation—we can 
fairly appraise both joy and sorrow. It tells us 
that heaven does not, and that therefore earthly 
discipline need not, demand suppression, only 
consecration, of joy. It tells us the more neces- 
sary truth still that sorrow is not always a frown 
on the Father’s face, but that chastisement is often 
deepest love in disguise. Christ might have come 
—we doubt it not—to some high position on earth. 
He might, for instance, have come in the person 
of the high priest of that sacred nation, and by 
lofty sublimation of the duties of that office He 
might have have led His own people, and after 
them the Gentile world, into the path of God’s 
covenanted mercies. All this might have been, 
and no cloud, beyond that of the Incarnation, have 
crossed His glory. He did not. He came as the 
Nazarene carpenter into the circle of our com- 
monest joys, so hallowing them. He bore more 
than a wonted share of our sorrows; His life was 
not only short, but subject to every kind of humi- 
liation, and ended by a death painful beyond any- 
thing ever suffered in soul and body by merely 
human martyr. What can it mean but to teach 
us, amid other great lessons, this—that there are 
deeper meanings than the common one for the 
words “joy and sorrow,” “ failure and success,” 
“disappointment and enjoyment”; that we, like 
Him, though at an infinite distance, may go 
hrought the world sorrowful yet alway rejoicing, 
poor yet making many rich ? 
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RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

AYMOND had abruptly left 
the scene of his interview 
with Estelle Lingard, be- 
cause the events of the day 





(<4 ‘had so completely unnerved 

- Ve him that he had lost for 
SAT id \ the moment all command 
Sh = over himself, and felt as if he could not 

( Ni to . even speak to her coherently; but the 
¢ s\ilyy suggestion she had made to him had 


shed a ray of light through the thick 
darkness that had overspread his life, 
and the gleam of it shone before his 
eyes through all the long watches of the night which 
followed. It was the first night which he had passed 
without having the lovely image of Kathleen as his 
own most sure and dear possession ever before him, 
sleeping or waking, and he made no attempt to spend 
its dreary length in slumber. He sat hour by hour 
at the open window of a room in the village inn to 
which he had betaken himself, and looked out over 
the starlit sea, which was heaving gently in the 
repose succeeding the thunder shower that for a time 
had lashed it into tempestuous wrath ; and there was 
a lull, too, in the storms which had swept through 
Raymond’s soul, and he was able to look his position 
in the face under all its various aspects. 

“How different from most other women Estelle is,” 
thought Raymond, as his mind dwelt on the words 
she had spoken to him on the roek that night; “ her 
nature is not only high-toned and unworldly, but 
strong with the purest, most unselfish courage, for I 
know that she has a deep regard for me, and many 
in her place would simply have wearied me with 
their entreaties that I would give up all despair- 
ing ideas in order to save themselves the pain of 
seeing me suffer; but she, in bidding me live for 
purposes that will ennoble all my being, knows well 
that she may be dooming me to an early death, yet 
she thinks of what is best and holiest for me without 
for a moment counting the cost as regards herself. 
Dear Estelle! she had some reason to bid me re- 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” ETC, 


| he turned away now from the window, through 
which the far-off glow of the dawn was already per- 
| ceptible, and laying himself down on the couch that 
| kad been prepared for him, he fell into a tranquil 
| Slumber. He had been trying to look very closely 
into his own heart and mind during that midnight 
vigil, yet he had failed to detect the lurking germs 
| of more than one feeling, which was afterwards to 
develop into strong and passionate life. 
| The same fair dawn that saw him sleeping at 
length in merciful oblivion of his pain, found Estelle 
| Lingard, with every faculty acutely wakeful, looking 
| on into the dread future, while she steeled herself, by 
| all the means in her power, for the terrible task which 
| her own unselfish love had imposed upon her. She 
had astrong conviction, acquired in no earthly school, 
that those who followed holiness from a pure motive, 
even if it were not based on a living faith, would 
| insensibly be drawn to the centre and essence of all 
| true holiness in the person of the Great Example. 
She believed especially that a true self-sacrifice for 
others’ weal could not fail to create in the soul a 
longing for union with that One who, on His own 
stupendous sacrifice, built up an eternal city of 
refuge in the heavens for the struggling human 
race. The man who loves, even to the death, the 
brother whom he has seen, will never rest till he 
has learnt to love for ever that Elder Brother whom 
he has not seen. 

Therefore, so far from regretting the impulse 
| which had prompted her to bid Raymond give away 
| his life to save his fellow-creatures, Estelle looked 
| upon it almost as a direct inspiration, which bound 
| her to carry it out in the future by every means in 

her power, till, living or dying, Raymond should 
find the perfect satisfaction of all his longings in 
the love of Christ. Yes, she was prepared to sustain 
him in the terrible path of danger by all the weight 
of her friendship and her counsels ; but, in registering 
this resolution on her knees, before the face of that 
| new-born day, Estelle Lingard was accomplishing an 
act of sacrifice a thousand times more awful to her 
than that which Raymond, at her word, had accepted 











member I had still my friend, though love is lost to for himself. Could any one have seen her kneeling 
me for ever, for I shall have sore need of human | there, in the cold pure light of dawn, with eyes full 
sympathy to soothe the rigours of the path upon | of agony upturned to the morning sky, and hands 
which I am entering now, and I know that I may | that were bruised against each other in convulsive 
trust her to sustain me with her steadfast affection, | pleading, while her white lips had scarce power to 
and her strong pure words of generous counsel. I | articulate their ceaseless petition, they would have 
will go to her to-morrow, and ask her still to be | known what it cost her to win the soul of Ray- 
my light-bearer in the dark dread passage to the | mond for her Master, by condemning herself to a 
grave.” life of perpetual terror, the very thought of which 

It seemed as if these thoughts had already given | was almost more than she could bear. And on this 
a measure of rest to Raymond's troubled spirit, for | day she had an additional pang, which a few more 
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hours showed her to have been needless, in the dread 
that she should see his face no more. She imagined, 
from his sudden disappearance on the previous night, 
that he intended to go out on his career of danger 
and probable death without seeing her again. 
Would he ever write to her, she wondered; or had 
his betrayal by the one he trusted most so closed 
his heart against his fellow-creatures that henee- 
forth he could only die for them, but never again 
would seek their friendship or their sympathy ? 

Later in the day Estelle was standing by her 
uncle’s chair, looking down on him with tender com- 
passion, while she gently stroked the chill nerveless 
hand she held in hers. Never since that hour when, 
in the full vigour of his intellect, in the most pros- 
perous moment of his ambitious hopes, a single false 
step had precipitated Dr. Lingard down to the earth 
whose secrets it was his pretension to discover, had 
any glimmer of intelligence lit up the hopeless blank 
of his existence; not once had he recognised Estelle, 
or spoken with articulate words to any one; and it 
seemed as if none could have had any other wish re- 
garding him but that he should soon reach the ter- 
mination of a life which had no conscious enjoyment 
for himself, and rendered him only a heavy burden to 
others ; but on this day Estelle clung to his helpless 
hand, as if even the poor mindless wreck he had be- 
come was to her, in some sense, a protection and a 
refuge. 

“ He is all that I have on earth,” she was saying 
to herself ; “ when he is taken will there be any one 
so utterly, hopelessly alone as I shall be in all the 
wide world ?” 

And as the thought passed through her mind, 
there came a sound, sweeter to her ears than any 
other she could hear on earth—-+the sound of a voice, 
low and sad, that murmured, “ Dear Estelle.” 

She turned, and as her glance fell on Raymond a 
glow of sudden joy flushed over her pale face, and lit 
it up as the sunrise lights the snow upon the moun- 
tain-top, till all the wan whiteness which the long 
night watch had left, gave place to radiant hues, and 
involuntarily the exclamation burst from her lips, 
“Raymond! is it possible? Oh, how thankful I am 
to see you!” 

He could not but notice her glad surprise, though 
the glow faded quickly, leaving her deadly pale, as 
she had been before. ‘Did you not expect that I 
should come?” he asked. 

“Scarcely. When you left me last night I 
thought it might have been for ever,’ she answered, 
slowly. 

**No, Estelle,” he said, warmly, “if the blow that 
has fallen upon me has left my heart dead to all 
other feeling it has not at least destroyed my grati- 
tude to you. I have much to say to you; can you 
leave your uncle for an hour?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” she said; ‘I will ring for Moss.” 

Raymond bent down, and looked closely at the old 





man. ‘“ Dr. Lingard seems to be in the same state 
as when I left him,” he said. 

«There is but one change, which is that he grows 
perceptibly weaker,” she answered. “Sometimes I 
think the end may not be very far off.’ Tears rose 
in her eyes as she spoke, and Raymond looked at 
her in some surprise. 

“Can you really regret the prospect of his release?” 
he said. 

“ He is all that I have,” she answered, sadly. “I 
would not be so selfish as to hold him here, for his 
own sake, but for myself I must feel the loss of my 
last tie on earth.” 

Raymond took her hand tenderly in his. “ Estelle, 
I will say to you as you said to me last night—you 
have still your friend !” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

EsTELLE’s hand closed unconsciously over Ray- 
mond’s as he spoke these words, and they went out 
together, and sat down on a bench facing the sea. 
He had come to tell her, he said, that within an hour 
he should be on his way to London, to take the first 
step in following her wise advice by offering himself 
as volunteer in a Fire Brigade which was under the 
command of a Captain Willis, with whom he had 
some slight acquaintance. 

“You must have a true Spartan courage, Estelle,” 
he continued, rather sadly, “ to be able thus to send 
me out to probable death, only that my brief inter- 
vening life may be ennobled.” 

She turred her eyes upon him, bright with a pure 
enthusiasm. “Ah, Raymond! if that had been my 
only motive I had not found the courage, be very sure. 
But not for any earthly glory did I wring my own 
heart and peril your life. If I have counselled you 
to walk in the tracks of death, it is that you may set 
your feet in the shining steps of Him who by that 
way went onward to the home He has prepared for 
you in the heavens with His own wounded hands. 
The earthly joys which have failed you could never 
have satisfied your immortal being, and I long for 
you to find a perfect bliss in the infinite love of 
Christ.” 

“That, then, was your motive,” he said, musingly. 
“ But Estelle, although in seeking to follow Christ I 
may be ready to lay down my life for others, will any 
sacrifice avail which has a canker at its root? Does 
not your Master command His servants to forgive 
their enemies, as an essential condition of accep- 
tance with Himself ; and I cannot attempt to fulfil 
it. I cannot even wish to forgive Tracy Harcourt.” 

“T am not afraid,” she answered. ‘ When you 
have followed a little way on the path our Saviour 
trod, and tasted the joy of suffering for others, you 
will not only forgive this man, but wish to serve him, 
precisely because he has injured you.” 

Raymond shook his head. “ You do not know the 
strength of such hatred as mine,” he said. 
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“Perhaps not,” she answered; “but neither do 
you know the power of the love of Christ.” 

“Well, dear child, I hope you will not be dis- 
appeinted in me,” he said; “but as it is you who 
have pointed out to me this honourable path, so it is 
you who must sustain me in it. I thought, last 
night, that I should be dead henceforward to all 
human feelings; but I find now, with your hand in 
mine, that friendship has become my best possession, 
for I do not think I could enter on the life of fiery 
trial which is before me if I had not your sympathy 
to soothe its sharpness, and your high-toned counsels 
to urge me on when my constancy gives way. If I 
am to endure unto the end, Estelle, it must be by your 
unwavering help. You promised to be my life-long 
friend when all my path was bright with sunshine ; 
are you prepared to stand by me now, strong and 
unflinching, through gloom, and pain, and possible 
death?” 

“Fea 
your friend for ever, and there is no service you can 


she answered, her eyes kindling. “I am 
require of me which I am not ready to render.” 

He kissed her hand in silence, and after a few 
more words, in which he promised to write to her 
constantly, he took his leave of her, and went his 
way into the life of danger she had chosen for him, 
with a faith stronger even than her love for him. 

Thereafter commenced a time of trial and anxiety 
for her, which lasted many weeks, while night and 
day her thoughts were with Raymond, whom she 
knew to be in continual peril. She almost lived 
upon his letters, seeming, as the months went on, less 
and less able to bear the long protracted suspense. 
Estelle was also, during this period, much disquieted 
about Hugh Carlton’s persistent haunting of her pre- 
She felt sure that he had long since broken 
the solemn promise he had made her, to think no 
more of seeking to win her as his wife, and she would 
have been thankful to have broken off all intercourse 


sence. 


with him if he would have given her a tangible excuse 
for doing so. At length, however, the chief anxiety 
which oppressed her throughout the summer reached 
its culminating point. 

One morning in the autumn Estelle was alarmed 
at receiving no letter from Raymond, although he 
had promised that there should never be more 
than a certain interval between his letters, which 
on this occasion had long been past, so that she 
greatly feared some accident had befallen him. She 
wandered restlessly from window to window, unable 
to settle to any employment in her intense anxiety. 
Presently she saw Hugh walking up from the gate, 
and felt, somewhat impatiently, that she would much 
rather not have seen him just then. It was earlier 
than he usually came, but he was very apt to invent 
excuses for coming where his heart so irresistibly led 
him, whenever he could by any means do so. He 
felt a little ashamed of the very flimsy excuse he pre- 
tended to have that morning, which was merely to 





bring Estelle the day’s paper, in which there was a 
‘leading article on some question that he thought 
‘might possibly interest her. Estelle took the news- 
paper listlessly from his hand, and glanced at it in 
order to save herself from the necessity of talking 
to him. 
leaders he pointed out, and turned the sheet, caring 


She did not attempt to wade through the 
little what she read. Suddenly, however, her eye 


|'was caught by a paragraph in the news from 
London, which made somewhat brief mention of 
' the occurrence of a serious fire in 2 low crowded part 
' of the city, and specially stated that the Fire Brigade 
under Captain Willis had done good service, and 
finally extinguished the flames. One 
' added that an inexperienced fireman, who had lately 
joined the Brigade, had rashly ventured into danger, 
With difficulty Estelle 


repressed the heart-wrung cry that almost burst 


line more 


and been severely injured. 
from her lips. She did not doubt for a moment that 
|it was of Raymond they spoke, and, moved by that 
| tendency to fear rather than to hope, which is in- 
| separable from a strong affection, she flew at once to 
the conclusion that his injuries were most likely 
fatal. 
to his feet in terror, exclaiming, “ Estelle! what is 
1 it? What is the matter?” 

She held her hand over her eyes for a moment, 
while she struggled with all her might to regain her 


She grew so deadly pale that Hugh started 


Are you faint? 


composure; for already, on the impulse of the moment, 
| she had formed a plan, which could not be carried 
j}out if Hugh became aware of it; and then she 
| looked up and spoke. 


“JT am not ill, Hugh; there is nothing which need 


| trouble you about me; only I will ask you to leave 


me now—I must be alone.” 

“Tt is hard to go when you are looking so unlike 
yourself. If you insist upon it of course I must, but 
I shall come back in the afternoon to know how you 
are.” 

“No, no,” she said, eagerly, “Hugh, I beg you 
especially not to come here till to-morrow; I am 
particularly occupied to-day. Come as early as you 
like in the morning, but not to-night.” 

She had risen, and showed so plainly that she 
expected him to leave her, that he could resist no 
longer, and reluctantly went out, pondering moodily 
over her strange agitation, and resolving that he 
| would not rest till he had discovered the cause of it. 

Estelle did not lose an instant when she was at 
last alone and free. She did not pause to reflect on 
the difficulties or the consequences of the step on 
which her whole soul was bent. She only knew that 
| she must go at once to see Raymond, and ascertain 
| for herself whether he had been stricken to the death, 
| for it would be impossible for her to endure in passive 
inaction her present state of suspense, and live. 

She would not, even in her worst agony, have 
‘contemplated leaving her uncle for any length of 
‘time; but she knew that if she caught the first train 
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from their little country station it would be possible 
for her to go to London and return that same night, 
though at a very late hour, and she might safely 
leave Moss in charge for a day. 


She had a light basket-carriage, drawn by a fast- | 


trotting pony, for her own use, and she ordered it to 
be brought round at once, while she hurried to her 
uncle’s room to give his faithful servant directions 
for the day. 

Moss looked surprised, but made no remark; and 
as Estelle knew she had not a moment to lose, she 
was gone before he recovered from his astonishment, 
and was soon speeding away as fast as the pony could 
take her to the station. She was just in time; she 
flung the reins to the servant-boy who was to take it 
back, sent a porter to get her ticket, that she might 
not risk being left behind, and in three minutes more 
she was steaming out of the station in the train. 

What a journey it was! Her suspense and anxiety 
made the time seem endless, and she was perpetually 
glancing out of the window to assure herself that the 
flying wheels were really taking her on at a rapid 
pace, and were not hopelessly slow, as her distorted 
imagination would have fancied, She tortured herself 
all the way with images of Raymond, dying or dead, 
and it was not until she was close to the end of 
her journey that a thought passed through her mind, 
which made her pale cheeks flush scarlet and her 
whole frame tremble. 

What if, instead of being dangerously hurt, Ray- 
mond were little injured, so that her present step, in 
rushing, unasked, to see him, should appear a bold 
and unmaidenly proceeding ? 

She had no relationship with him which would 
warrant the act—would he think that their friendship 
was sufficient to excuse her for thus flinging aside all 
reserve and timidity, and starting off alone on a long 


journey to visit a man to whom she was bound by , 


no recognised tie of any kind ? 


Poor Estelle’s heart sunk under these thoughts, | 


while she drew down her veil to hide her burning 
face, and yet she felt that she could not go back; 
her worst fears might be true; she must know how 
it fared with him. 


She ascertained by the time-table that if she was | 


to return to Highrock House that same day, she 
could not remain with Raymond more than half an 
hour; and if he were in a state sufficiently free from 
injury to think of conventionalities, she would leave 
him with scarce a moment’s delay. 

Estelle knew that Raymond had taken rooms in 
Captain Willis’s own house, and thither she drove at 
once. Arrived at the door, the courage failed her to 
ask for Raymond, and she inquired if Mrs. Willis 
were at home. She was at once conducted past the 
great engines and the offices, and taken up-stairs to 
a parlour, where a pretty little woman was seated by 
the fire with her child on her knees. 

She rose, astonished, as the unexpected visitor was 


shown in, and Estelle came forward, trembling and 
embarrassed, yet looking so sweet and so perfect a 
lady, that Mrs. Willis was charmed with the first 
glance she turned upon her. 

“I beg your pardon for disturbing you,” she said; 
“T am Estelle Lingard—Mr. Raymond’s friend— 
perhaps he may have mentioned me. I came to 
know ’”’—then almost with a cry the next words 
| broke from her quivering lips—‘ Oh, tell me, is he 

fatally hurt ?” 

She could say no more, but stood clutching at the 
| table to prevent herself falling, as her limbs seemed 
| to give way under her in the terrible suspense which 
| had swallowed up all other thoughts, 

Mrs. Willis saw the trembling of her frame, and, 
starting forward, she took her gently round the 
waist, and placed her in a chair, saying quickly, 
“Do not distress yourself; he is scarcely hurt at 
all. I suppose you saw the report in the newspaper 
—but it was much exaggerated.” 

Estelle gasped for breath, and clung to Mrs. 
Willis’s hands, while her dark eyes still scanned her 
face with a terrified questioning gaze which showed 
that, in her paroxysm of anxiety, she was unable as 
yet to receive the truth, 

“Tam grieved that you have been so needlessly 
alarmed,” said Mis. Willis; “ indeed, you may believe 
me, Mr. Raymond’s accident was nothing of conse- 
| quence; he was knocked down by the falling bricks, 
; and stunned just for a moment, and I suppose some 
| of the bystanders carried away a report that one of 
| the men was hurt before the real state of the case 
| was known; but my husband said he sprang to his 

feet again almost immediately, and he came home 
| with nothing worse the matter with him than a 
| bruise on his shoulder.” 

With this detailed account the tension of Estelle’s 
nerves gave way, and, completely overcome, she lay 
back in her chair, murmuring broken words of 
thankfulness to God, while tears rolled down her 
cheeks, from which the colour had faded quite 
away. 

Mrs. Willis untied her bonnet, and bathed her face 
| and hands in cold water, tending her with great 
care, till Estelle was sufficiently recovered to raise 
her head, and thank her warmly, and then she said, 
smiling, “Now I will go and call Mr, Raymond. 
How surprised he will be!” 
| Instantly the hot blood rushed back to Estelle’s 
| pale face. 

“Oh no, no!” she exclaimed; “I had better not 
| see him—I must go back at once—I ought not to 
| have come.” 


| 
| 





Mrs, Willis was too true a woman not to under- 
| stand the whole matter perfectly, and as Estelle 
| held her tight to prevent her going away, she turned 
| to her little boy, and said to him, “Fred, go and call 

Mr. Raymond.” 
| (To be continued.) 
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ON THE EVIDENCE ONLY. 
PART II. 


HILE the events we last related were 
going on a poor man was tossing about 
in his bed not far away, under the 
fever of a sharp aguish attack. The 
house was small and orderly, but there 

were the manifest tokens of what some people play- 

fully call an “ encumbrance,”’ that is, a large family. 

Where no children are the house is quiet; neverthe- 

less, happy is the man, if not so quiet, who has his 

house full of them. Here, at all events, a child was 
to be seen in every stage of development, and some 
sympathetic people might have thought, as they 
saw the poor father tossing about in his bed, that 

such a lot of children was enough to account for a 

fever. 

Something of the kind flitted through Mr. Bale’s 





mind as, in company with Tomkins, he made his way | 


through juvenile obstructions into the little parlour. 
Mr. Bale was a bachelor, and held strongly the theory 
that love could only exist in an atmosphere of pru- 
dence; or, to reverse the metaphor, that love would 
go out as a flame in an exhausted receiver where the 
means were insufficient. No wonder, therefore, that 
in the presence of so many elements of exhaustion, 
his thoughts were not favourable towards the impru- 


dent father of them. The suspicion even came across | 
his otherwise just mind that a poor man could hardly | 


be honest with such an unlimited family. 

“TI want to see Mr. Pollington. How is he?” 

“ He is very bad, sir,” said the wife ; “ but he will 
be glad enough to see you. He thought it was your 
knock.” 


| one else clears him, God will.” 


The partner and his young clerk went up-stairs | 


together. 

“ How kind of you to come, sir,” said the sick man, 
with a face flushing still more, however, and with a 
puzzled look at Tomkins, which his master thought 
significant. ‘The Lord has very suddenly laid me 
low; but His will must be done.” 


sir?” he exclaimed, with astonishment, which, if not 
genuine, was marvellously well assumed. ‘“ What 
can you mean?” 

“Do you object to do what I ask?” said his 
master, sternly. 

“Object ? no, not if you wish it, sir; but it will 
kill me, the thought of such a thing. Here, Mary, 
bring me my purse, and turn out your own pockets. 
I only wish we could turn out our hearts as clearly.” 

With quiet scornful surprise the good wife brought 
the purse, and the contents were exposed upon the 
bed. It contained some silver and three sovereigns. 

“Those are not mine,” said the sick man. 

“If they are marked,” said Mr. Bale, drily, “they 
are mine.” 

He took them up one by one. Each was marked. 

“T know nothing about them,” said Pollington, 
calmly, but as he spoke the shivering fit returned 
with increased violence. 

“Can you believe I took them, sir?” he cried, with 
chattering teeth. “Is it possible? Is that your 
opinion of me? Oh, sir, if I only thought you 
couldn’t credit such a thing!” 

“Facts are stubborn things, Mr. Pollington ; and, 
besides, I am sorry to say there are other things that 
want clearing up.” 

“ Other things ?” 

But here the wife interposed right peremptorily. 
“You must leave, sir,” she said; “my husband is 
too ill to talk any more. If he ever gets over this, 
he will be ready to answer for everything ; and if no 
And as the loyal 
little woman gently forced her husband to lie down 
again, and tried to make him comfortable, Mr. Bale 
and his companion quitted the house; the former 
hardening his heart against his cashier, with the 
persuasion he had entertained from the first—that 


: 
the man was acting a part. 


“How were you taken, Mr. Pollington?” asked | 


the partner, eoldly, not the less so because of the 
pious words of the cashier. 
“TI was not feeling well yesterday morning, and 


while out was seized with a shivering-fit so violent | 
that I was forced to call a cab, and come home.” The | 


sick man saw the chilliness of his master’s manner, 
so unlike his usual kindliness, and it made his own 
flushed look change to one of deadly pallor. 

“Have you any objection to let me see what money 
you have in the house? I have a reason for asking, 
and your compliance may be of consequence to your- 
self and others.” 


The cashier started up in bed, the pallor changing ' 


to a burning flush again. “ What can you mean, 





The partners held a consultation together that 
afternoon, and the result was most unfavourable to 
their cashier. They were unanimous in their con- 
-demnation of him, but nothing could be done in the 
affair till he was better. 

Stephen Bale was alone in the evening. As he 
had nobody to speak to, it was no wonder that he 
indulged in a quiet conversation with himself; nor 
was it surprising that the subject of his soliloquy 
should be the unfortunate cashier. He thought how 
he had never liked the man; how what he called 
his strait-laced notions had always gone against the 
grain with him, and how it was sure to come to pass 
that such over-religious people would turn out badly 


sooner or later. Could anything be more conclusive 


‘than the proof of his guilt ?—the money actually 
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found in his possession! The only question was the 
extent to which he had been carrying on this system 
of dishonesty. They must prosecute the canting 
rascal, and make an example of him. No one had a 
word to say in hisfavour. The universal verdict was 
against him before he was tried. But stop—is that 
just ? 

Then the scene at the trial two days ago rose up 
He seemed to hear again the old 
judge’s words of caution, The impression they had 
at first so vividly created was forcibly revived. On 
the evidence only. And what evidence? Not outside 
evidence, not hearsay, not prejudice, not foregone 


before his mind. 


| says the agitation he is suffering from 


conclusions, not one-sided, not irregular, but evi- | 


dence that had stood the sifting of the witness-box. 
How far was the evidence against the cashier of that 
quality ? 

“‘ Never liked the man—+that is prejudice. His re- 
ligion all cant—prejudice again, not evidence. His 
fellow-clerks speak against him—hearsay, and nothing 
more. The books tampered with; there can be no 
denying that—still, isn’t that rather one-sided evi- 
dence at present ? We have not heard what Pollington 
has got to say about it. Then that awful family of 
his; how can his salary maintain such a brood ?— 
humph! can hardly say it’s just to make a foregone 
conclusion out of that, though I don’t like it. But 
those sovereigns, those three sovereigns, each marked 
just as Tomkins described them; there’s the damning 
evidence ; how can that be ever got over? I saw at 
No, no! that’s enough ; 
And yet, does it really, 
How would Tomkins 


once what a crucial test it was. 
that alone settles the matter. 
without cross-examination ? 

stand the witness-box? How 


what makes him such a great swell? 





is Tomkins going on? 
| 
Certainly, poor | 


Pollington took it very calmly; the sight of the so- | 
that broke out over the weary face like sunshine on 


vereigns did not upset him as the fact of my sus- 
pecting him did. 


Only, that illness; what a sham!— 


well, we can easily put the doctor into the box. Upon | 


my word, I begin to think I have been too hasty ; 
and there can be no doubt of this, that the man has 
been in our service some twenty years, and we have 
never found him wrong in so much asa penny. Yes, I 
have not minded what the old judge said. Aye, but 
those sovereigns—well, but I'll put them into the 
witness-box to-morrow.” 


He was as good as his word. Next morning he 





Mr. Bale was soon on his way to the sick man’s 
house. 

“Oh, sir,” cried the sorrowful wife, as she opened 
the door, “you have killed my husband! The doctor 
makes his 
complaint beyond the reach of medicine. The fever 
was dreadful in the night, and there came such 
shivering and prostration we could hardly keep life 
in him; and all through the night ke was talking of 
you, and saying that your look had broken his heart; 
and then, poor dear, he would smile in such an 
unearthly way, and ery out—‘ What does it matter, 
if God only look on me, who knows all ?’” 

“Let me go up to him,” said Mr. Bale, much 
moved. 

* You mustn’t indeed, sir, it woald be the death of 
him. Besides, he is dozing.” 

“JT will not disturb him; but I must tell him 
when he wakes that I believe him to be innocent.” 

“That I know he must be,” said the wife, proudly; 
“and I never thought till yesterday that you could 
have believed him otherwise.” 

It was an uneasy doze, such as those who are 
familiar with the sick room know full well—the rest- 
less mind incessantly disturbing the exhausted body. 
The eyes were closed, but there was a look of dis- 
tress on the face that made Mr. Bale feel very self- 
reproachful. Presently, in that low earnest voice 
which is so noticeable in the rambling utterances of 
the sick, these words were spoken—*“ Almighty God, 
unto whom all hearts be open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts,” and then the eyes opened, and met 
the old look—only ten times more kindly, and so 
compassionate—of the old master. 

The gaze was a long one, and ended in a smile 


the troubled waters, as the sick man said, “ Oh, Mr. 
Bale, I have had such horrible dreams! I dreamt 


| that you had charged me with dishonesty, and really 


' believed it too, your face was so different.” 


went to the cashier’s room—Tomkins being away 


under temporary suspension—and asked if any of 
them had ever noticed Mr. Pollington leave his purse 
out. 

“T saw it on the desk two or three days ago,” said 
one of the juniors. ‘“ Mr. Pollington put it down for 
a moment when he was called away for something.” 

“ How long did it remain there ?” 

“T can’t say, sir, for I had to go out myself just 
then.” 

“Who did you leave in the office ?” 

“Only Mr, Tomkins.” 


“A dream indeed, my poor fellow,” said the 
master; “try and forget it. I don’t look altered, 
ado L?* 

“ But weren’t you here some time ago?” the poor 
man said, apprehensively, as recollection awoke. 
* Weren’t you here, you and young Tomkins; oh, it 
seems such along time ago! and didn’t you say I 
had taken some sovereigns of yours ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Pollington; and I am here now to tell 


you that I was very wrong in thinking for one moment 


you had done such a thing, and that you are entirely 


exonerated from the charge; and I feel sure that I 
can fully account for the money being in your pos- 
session.” 
“But you did really think I had taken it?” said 
the cashier, ruefully, and by no means satisfied. 
“What does it matter what I thought if I don’t 


' think so now.” 
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“Oh, sir, a great deal. I don’t care about the 
charge itself—that never troubled me; but that you 
should think it possible I could do it—there’s the 
thing that cuts me to pieces !” 

“Yes,” replied the master, looking on his old servant 
with new eyes—and he uttered the words very 
deliberately— that is a wrong I have done you 
which I can never undo; but it shall not be without 
its good effects, for it shall teach me a lesson which I 
thought I had learnt, but I hadn’t, and that is, to 
make very sure of the evidence on which I seriously 
condemn another.” 

However, although that wound could not at once be 
healed, the restoration of confidence did much towards 
recovery, and the doctor’s medicine began to tell 
from In the meanwhile Mr. 
Tomkins prudently yielded to a sudden impulse to 
become a citizen of some foreign land more free than 


that time forward. 


England, and thither he went accordingly, no man 
gainsaying it. 

Mr. Bale frequently looked in upon his cashier 
during his convalescence; he seemed to like having 


a chat with him in spite of the manifold rising gene- | 


ration. He was even once seen with the youngest 


Pollington upon his knee for a limited time. Nor 


was the intercourse without result. The words of the 


old judge were destined by means of it to bear a yet 
further application, and to bring forth fruit yet 
more valuable. 

said Mr. Bale, on one of 
these occasions, “‘ what an immense amount of misery 


“T have been thinking,” 


is caused in this world by the habit of rashly judging 


one another; it is frightful to contemplate. Why, 


people who justly pride themselves on their integrity 


will pass sentence on their fellows, or, which is the 
same thing, if not worse, accept the sentence passed 
on them by others, upon evidence which would not 
stand fire two minutes in a court of justice, even if it 
could be got into the witness box at all. There is 
myself. I used to think I was a just man; and yet 
how near I was causing the death of an honest man, 
and making a family fatherless, upon suspicions 
which a little common sense and a very little investi- 
gation proved to be without foundation.” 

“A family does make one cling to life, sir,” said 
the cashier, not knowing what else to say. 

“Tam afraid it would make me rather weary of 
it,” said the bachelor, laughing.; “ however, we all 
cling to life, in fact, though to a man who has faith- 
fully tried to do his duty there is not much to be 
afraid of in parting with it.” 

“T should dread the thought of dying if that were 
all I had to trust in,” replied the other, earnestly, 


“It may be so with many, perhaps most people, for 
they have neglected their duty ; but for a man like 
you, who have always been strict and punctilious in 
duty, and who have been so particular in religion 
besides, what can there be to fear from a just and 
good Creator ?” 

“He judges on the evidence only, as you were 
saying just now.” 

“ Exactly so, and therefore there can be no mis- 
judging.” 

“ But that evidence may be, nay, must be, damning 
beyond all conception, since He seeth not as man 
seeth, and His thoughts are not our thoughts.” 

A very little time ago and Mr. Bale would have 
tossed aside such doctrine as this with disdain, but 
now it fell in so with the train of his thoughts for 
some days past that he only said, after a pause— 
“That gives us a very severe and gloomy notion of 
God. 
fellow-creatures in judging of us must needs mix up 
truth with error, more or less, God knows nothing 
but the truth.” 

“ee Yes,”’ 
the whole truth. 


I have always liked to think that whereas our 


replied the other in his simplicity, “ but 

“Then if, in spite of all our endeavours to do our 
duty, the testimony of the Almighty is dead against 
us, what hope is there for any one, even the best of 
usr” 

“There is One ready to speak for us—that is our 
hope.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“T mean that there is One who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us; and the simple and sufficient 
evidence He bears in our favour is that He has died 
for us,” 

“You There is something in 
that. How strange that I never took it in that plain 


” 


mean our Savicur. 


light before. 
“And so, to use your own expression again, as 
God can only condemn on the evidence of our sin, 


' so He will forgive us on the evidence only of our 


| Saviour’s atoning death.” 


| true Christian man. 


“And it satisfies Heaven's law,’ said the master. 
‘*There’s something in that.” 
Yes 


Bale’s mind, and watered by 


; and that something, working in Stephen 
the dew of heaven, 
It made him in course of time a 

Thus the familiar words of the 
judge were twice blessed to him : 


grew into much. 


they made him slow 
to condemn others, which is Christian charity; and 
they made him swift to condemn himself, which 
makes Christ precious. 


THE END. 
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WHEN THE SHADOWS FLEE AWAY. 
ITTLE Freddy was very tired. He was 
only seven years old, but he seemed 
to have been walking a long, long time 
on that winding road, which would at 
last take him to the land on the other 
side of the river. 

Every now and then a child passed him, holding 
its mother’s hand, and looking up into her loving, 
smiling face, with the utter trust of childhood. Then 
Freddy would feel more tired than ever, for he was 





not strong like other children, and his mother died a | 


long time ago. Only two things he remembered to 


have heard her say. One was, that whenever he saw | 


the veiled figure in front of him, he was to follow it. 
The other was, that at the end of the road there 


. e e | 
was a river, across which there was no bridge, and | 


that on the bank on the other side of it he would 


find a man with a loving face, standing with his | 


arms stretched out to receive him. 

And he had asked, “ Won’t you go with me through 
the river, mother?” for he was frightened. 
mother had shaken her head sadly, and said, “‘ No, my 
child, no one may do that.” 

And then, the next morning, he had awakened, to 
find his mother gone. 

Ever since he had followed the dim veiled figure, 
which from time to time he caught sight of in front 
of him, alone. 


Sometimes, indeed, he grew very weary, and sat | 
down, crying a little, to think how weak, and lonely, | 


and tired he felt. 

But when he looked up he found that he had lost 
sight of the figure, and that was the worst trouble of 
all, for he had no other guide to show him the way 
to the land where he should find the man with the 
loving face. 

All the other people went too quickly for his halting 
footsteps; only the veiled figure was patient enough 
never to go too fast. Therefore, when he had thus 
lost sight of it, in alarm he gazed and gazed into the 


shadows, and cried to it tocome back; and in a little | 


while he saw it again moving on slowly and softly in 
front. 

Could he ever go through the water alone? he, 
so frail, so weak, with nothing in those deep waters 
for hand to grasp or foot to cling to. Might not 
the man with the loving face help him a little? 
But no; his mother had said nothing of that. 

And so he journeyed on day by day, sometimes 


over smooth mossy turf, and past sweet flowers which | 


bent and swayed in the soft wind, and caught the 
flame of the sunset; sometimes over rough, stony, 
uneven places where every other footstep was a 
stumble, and where often the stones and thorns cut 
deep into his tiny childish feet. 

Each day it seemed as if he grew a little more 
weary, and found it harder to walk. 

But still the shadowy figure led, and he followed. 


But his | 


One evening it suddenly turned off the path and 
moved straight towards the river. 

“Oh, not yet! not yet!” he cried; “I cannot 
cross yet. Oh, mother, help me, help me!” and 
even as he spoke, the sound of the deep sobbing 
waters came more and more distinctly upon his ear. 

Then, too, his strength seemed to fail him, and the 
little lame foot that had halted so long gave way, and, 
at last, a few paces from the river, he fell down, 
and could go no further. 

“Not now,” he still moaned from time to time. 
** Not now! oh, my mother !” 
| And then a great drowsiness came over him, and 
‘he slept. 

When he awoke, for the first time in his life he felt 
quite well. He opened his eyes, and, behold, he was 
on the bank on the other side of the river, through 
| which loving arms had borne him in his sleep ; while 
in front of him stood the veiled figure, with its 
| hands stretched out to receive him. 

And then the shadowy drapery fell away, and he 
saw that it was the Man with the loving face who 
| had been with him all the time, and with a glad cry 

he ran to him. 

And the words the Man said, as he bent over him, 

were these :— 

* When thou passest through the waters I will be 
| with thee, and through the rivers they shall not over- 
flow thee.” 

“As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
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Yet, who knows what lies black on the wanderer’s | 
track. 
Tell her all, if I never come back. 


| 

Say to her, if I never come back, | 

How her name was the last on my lips, 

Ere the strong hand of death stopped the struggling 
breath, 

And her sweet face was lost in eclipse ; 

Tell her all that my heart held was hers ; 

Say my thoughts were but Love’s ministers ; 

Say, she was so dear, oh so dear, 

Without her, the life lingered here 





Was just nothing worth, 


On a blank baffled earth ; 


| Say this, if I never come back. 


And to her, if I never come back, 
Give this first and last love-gift of mine, 


| Let it sparkle its tale where my dumb lips would 


fail, 
Let her keep it, a mute pleading sign 
Of the glow and the glory she gave 
The lone life I led to the grave; 
Say, that she, pure and true as she trod, 
Led me on to the footstool of God, 
And I tryst her to meet at the great mercy-seat 
With me, if I never come back. 


THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 


BY THE REV, CANON ELLIOTT, M.A., VICAR OF WINKFIELD, BERKS. 


FV Sy HERE are few subjects which are 

Ng fraught with greater difficulty than 
pw is the right interpretation of the so- 
Cie called imprecatory psalms—by which 
term is meant those psalms in which God’s retri- 
butive justice is not only denounced, but invoked 
against the transgressors of His law—in which the 
Psalmist not only acquiesces in the execution of 
God’s vengeance, but prays that that vengeance 
may be executed speedily. 

There are few who love and reverence God's 
Word who have not found themselves perplexed by 
these psalms, and who have not, at some period of 
their life, been assailed by doubts and misgivings 
how far they can lawfully as Christians take part 
in the rehearsal of words which seem to breathe a 
spirit alien from that of Christ, and of that gospel 
which He ard His apostles proclaimed. 

Now, in addition to the interest which necessarily 
attaches to the right interpretation of every portion 
of God’s Word, there is a special importance 
attaching to the Psalter, not only by reason of its 
constant recitation in the public services of many 
branches of the Church, but also inasmuch as 
it is in a pre-eminent degree the treasure-house 
from which the Church universal has in all ages 
drawn unfailing supplies of wisdom and of instruc- 
tion in life, and the source from: whence it has 
derived hope and strong consolation in death. 

Assuming, then, that the difficulty attending the 
right interpretation of these psalms is not only a 
real difficulty, but one which is very generally if 
not universally experienced, it is proposed first to 
consider some of the methods to which recourse 
has been had, with a view to explain or to remove 
this difficulty; and, secondly, to state what appears 
tothe writer as the most satisfactory explanation 

of a problem which, in our present imperfect 


* | 





state of light and of knowledge, will not admit 
of a perfect solution. 

First, then, it has been not unfrequently urged 
that the passages in question are to be regarded 
simply as prophecies of the doom which awaits the 
wicked, and not as expressing any desire on the 
part of the Psalmist that that doom should receive 
its accomplishment. Thus, eg., in Psalm cix. 
(one of the most remarkable of the imprecatory 
psalms), verse 29 may be translated either as 
it is in the authorised version, “ Let mine adver- 
saries be clothed with shame: and let them cover 
themselves with their own confusion as with a 
mantle” ; or it may be translated simply as a 
prophecy—“ Mine adversaries shall be clothed with 
shame, and they shall be covered with their own 
confusion as with a mantle.” It will suffice to 
observe, with regard to this proposed solution of 
the difficulty, that it applies only to some of the 
passages in which it exists; and that, whilst there 
are exegetical reasons of great weight for regarding 
it as inapplicable to many of the places in which 
it is possible to adopt it, there are places in which 
it is absolutely inapplicable ; for, in the case of all 
those passages in which the second person is 
employed, the Hebrew imperative is just as clearly 
marked as it is in our own language, and, conse- 
quently, words such as those which occur in Psalm 
xxviii. 4, “Give them according to their deeds... 
give them after the works of their hands: render 
to them their desert;” or again, such as those 
in Psalm Ixix. 27, “ Add iniquity unto their 
iniquity,” admit of no other translation than that 
which they bear in our own English Bibles. 

A second solution of the difficulty has been 
sought in the endeavour to represent the passages 
in question as only quoted by the Psalmists, but not 





as adopted by them. In regard to this, as to the 
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proposed solution already mentioned, we would 
observe that it is an explanation which is undoubt- 
edly applicable to some particular passages, in 
which it is not only possible, but highly probable, 
if not absolutely certain, that the words which are 
thus introduced should be regarded as those not of 
the Psalmist but of his enemies. Thus, e. g., in 
regard to Psalm xli. ver. 5, where we read, “ Mine 
enemies speak evil of me, When shall he die, and 
his name perish?” the transition from the plural 
number to the singular, as well as the general drift 
of the passage, will leave little doubt on the mind of 
the reader that the Psalmist is here recording, not 
his own desire as regards his enemies, but their 
desire respecting him. So clear, indeed, was this 
to the mind of our own translators, that in the 8th 
verse of this psalm they have supplied the words, 
“say they,” which words, though not absolutely 
necessary in order to support this interpretation 
of the passage, appear to be properly introduced, 
with a view to the clearer apprehension of its 
meaning on the part of the English reader. 

In like manner, as regards’ Psalm cix., the like 
transition in verse 6 from the plural to the singular 
number naturally suggests the view which has 
been adopted by some interpreters, that the word 
“saying ” is to be understood, and that verses 6—20 
are to be regarded not as the words of the Psalmist 
but as those of his enemies—not as expressing his 
desire respecting them, but, on the contrary, as 
expressing their desire respecting him. 

It will suffice to observe regarding this explana- 
tion, that whether it can or cannot be reconciled with 
the fact that some of the words thus ascribed to the 
Psalmist’s enemies are cited by St. Peter as pro- 
phetically descriptive of the act of Judas (Acts i. 
20), the adoption in verse 20 by the Psalmist of 
the imprecations of his enemies, if such they be, 
involves precisely the same difficulty as that which 
itis sought toremove; and,further, that the proposed 
solution is econfessedly inapplicable to other psalms 
in which similar expressions occur, which can be 
explained only as the Psalmist’s own prayer with 
regard to his enemies. Psalm lxix. will suffice by 
way of illustration. In verses 22—26 we read as 
follows: “ Let their table become a snare before 
them: and that which should have been for their 
welfare, let it become a trap. Let their eyes be 
darkened, that they see not; and make their loins 
continually to shake. Pour out Thine indignation 
upon them, and let Thy wrathful anger take hold 
ofthem. Let their habitation be desolate; and let 
none dwell in their tents.” In these verses the 
particular form of the verb where the third person 
is used, and the direct prayer in verse 24, “ Pour 
out Thine indignation upon them” (to which allu- 
sion has already been made), as also in verse 27, 
“Add iniquity unto their iniquity” (in both of 
which cases the verb is in the second person), 





excludes the application of the first of the solu- 
tions proposed, viz., that the passage is simply 
prophetical; whilst the whole context, as well as 
the words quoted, is equally conclusive against 
the admissibility in this case of the second solution 
which has been proposed, viz., that the words are 
to be regarded not as those of the Psalmist him- 
self but of his adversaries. 

One more proposed solution requires to be 
noticed. It is that the passages in question are 
consistent with the lower morality of the Old 
Testament dispensation, but are altogether irre- 
concilable with the higher morality of Christ’s 
new law of love. 

This proposed explanation—one which finds 
favour with many persons in the present day—like 
those which have already been considered, seems 
open not only to serious but to fatal objections. 

For (1) we must remember that the new com- 
mandment of love is a command which is old as 
well as new—old, in that the law as well as the 
gospel enjoined the precept, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” (Lev. xix. 17); whilst new, 
as regards its exposition and application, by the life 
and by the death of the Redeemer. 

But (2) this proposed solution not only leaves 
unexplained the fact of the universal adoption of 
the Psalter as the heritage of the Christian Church 
from the earliest ages, but it leaves unexplained 
also the yet more remarkable fact that we find 
passages from those very psalms in which the diffi- 
culties to which reference has been made exist in 
the highest degree, adopted by our blessed Lord 
and by His apostles, as applicable not only to 
the Christian Church but also and directly to 
Himself. 

The allusions in the New Testament to Psalms 
xli., Ixix., and cix. will suffice to elucidate this 
point. In our blessed Lord’s discourse with His 
apostles after the Last Supper, He thus expressly 
applies to Himself the 9th verse of Psalm xli.: 
“But that the Scripture may be fulfilled, he that 
eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel 
against me” (John xiii. 18.) Now, if we turn to 
the following verse of the same psalm we shail 
read thus: “ But Thou, O Lord, be merciful unto 
me, and raise me up, that I may requite them.” 
Is it possible, we would ask, to suppose that our 
Lord would have thus applied one verse of this 
psalm to Himself had the very verse which follows 
been incapable of any explanation which would 
bring it into harmony with the genius and temper 
of the Christian dispensation? The same remark 
applies yet more forcibly to Psalm Ixix., a psalm 
from which a larger number of citations is found 
in the New Testament than from any other. 
The application of this psalm to our Lord is beyond 
dispute. It was He whom His enemies “ hated 
without a cause” (compare ver. 4 with John xv. 25); 
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it was He who applied to Himself the words, ‘‘The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up” (compare 
ver. 9 with John ii. 17); it was to Him that St. 
Paul applies the latter portion of the verse last 
quoted, “ The reproaches of them that reproached 
Thee fell upon me” (compare ver. 9 with Rom. xv. 3); 
it was He to whom “ gall was given for His meat,” | 
and to whom, “ in His thirst, they gave vinegar to 
drink” (compare ver. 21 with Matt. xxvii. 34, 48). 
And yet it is the verse which immediately follows 
this prediction of the gall and the vinegar which 
begins that series of maledictions than which 
nothing more terrible can be conceived, and which 
ends with the awful consummation, ‘‘ Let them 
be blotted out of the book of the living, and not be 
written with the righteous (ver. 28). The evidence, 
indeed, as regards this psalm, of its adoption into 
the Christian Church, not only generally, but with 
direct reference to its imprecatory clauses, is alto- 
gether irresistible. For, not to dwell upon the 
probable allusion to a part of verse 25 by our 
Lord in His prediction of the desolation of Jerusa- 
lem (Matt. xxiii. 38), or to the citation of a 
part of verse 27 by St. Paul (Rom. ix. 31), and 
of a part of verse 28 in the epistle to the Church 
of Sardis (Rev. iii. 5), we find verse 25, in con- 
junction with a similar citation from Psalm cix., 
thus expressly adopted by St. Peter in its impre- 
catory form, “For it is written in the Book of 
Psalms, Let his habitation be desolate, and let no 
man dwell therein; and his bishoprick let another 
take” (Acts i. 20); whilst St. Paul, still retaining, 
like St. Peter, the imprecatory form of utterance, 
cites verses 22 and 23 of the psalm as directly 
applicable to his own times: “ And David saith, 
Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, and a 
stumbling-bleck, and a recompense unto them : 
let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see, 
and bow down their back alway ” (Rom. xi. 9, 10). 
Nor is it only in citations from the Book of Psalms 
that we are met in the New Testament with diffi- 
culties of the same nature with that which is now 
under our consideration. In addition to passages 
which might be adduced from other portions of 
the New Testament Scriptures, we find in the 
Apocalypse of St. John, either separately or in 
combination, all the same elements of difficulty 
which meet us in the Psalter. Two illustrations 
only must suffice. In Rev. vi.10 we read the 
following words—not as the prayer of those who 
are still encompassed by human weakness and 
infirmity, but as the utterance of those who had 
continued faithful unto the end, and who had sealed 
their testimony with their blood—‘ How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwellon the earth ?” 
whilst again—not, as we might have supposed, in 
resentment for past wrongs, but as the direct 





utterance of a voice from that world into which 


neither sin nor infirmity can enter—we read the 
following startling denunciation: ‘‘ Reward her 


|even as she rewarded you; and deal unto her 


double according to her works; in the cup which 

she hath filled, fill to her double ” (Rev. xviii. 6). 
It appears, then, impossible that we should rest 

satisfied with any of those explanations to which 


| reference has already been made, of the difficultics 


involved in the so-called imprecatory psalms; and 
that we must endeavour to ascertain whether there 
be not some principle of interpretation applicable to 
them which, without doing injustice to the obvious 
signification of the language employed, shall yet 
admit of its acceptation in a sense which is not 
repugnant to the Christian law of love. Asa first 
step, then, towards the attainment of this end, it 
will behove us—whilst discriminating carefully 
between what may have been the intent of the 
human writer, and what was that of the inspiring 
Spirit—to consider that the psalms to which 
reference has already been made, and most of those 
commonly referred to as the imprecatory psalms, 
are ascribed to the pen of David. 

Now David, though a man of quick and lively 
emotions —we might perhaps say a man of a 
naturally eager, passionate, and hasty temperament 
—was far from being one of a revengeful disposi- 
tion. On the contrary, his conduct towards Saul and 
towards Shimei, under circumstances of extreme 
provocation, and again, his feelings and his con- 
duct towards his enemies generally, even as ex- 
pressed in those very psalms which contain some 
of the strongest forms ofimprecation against them, 
are scarcely capable of reconciliation with that 
interpretation of their import which the words 
would at first sight suggest. The question, then, 
naturally arises, In what sense are these impreca- 
tions to be understood? It may not be possible 
to return an answer which shall be wholly satis- 
factory to this inquiry ; there are, however, two 
considerations, which may serve as a clue to a 
true interpretation of the meaning of the pas- 
sages in question. 

It must be remembered, then, first, that David 
was the divinely anointed king of Israel, and se- 
condly, that David was the divinely appointed type 
of Christ, and the prophet of good things to come. 
As the anointed king of Israel, David was God's 
minister and vicegerent for the punishment of evil- 
doers, “a revenger to execute wrath” upon them 
that did evil; and, as such, he was not permitted 
to “bear the sword in vain.” In praying, then, 
for the suppression of vice and the extirpation of 
evil-doers, David did but prefer,in other words, the 
same petition which is used in the Litany of the 
Church of England, namely, that it may please 
God to “bless and keep the magistrates, giving 
them grace to execute justice, and to maintain 
truth.” 
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But, further than this, whatever may have been 
the extent of David’s insight into the import ofthe 
words which he was inspired to utter, he must be 
regarded as writing them under the direct guid- 
ance of God’s Holy Spirit, and as commissioned 
to reveal—whether consciously or unconsciously 
on his own part—the ultimate designs of God re- 
specting the punishment of the wicked. And, 
when regarded in this light, the difficulties in- 


volved in these so-called imprecatory psalms will be | 


seen to be no other than those which are involved 
equally in the whole of the teaching of our Lord 
and of His apostles, concerning the final triumph 
of good over evil, and the complete satisfaction 
with which that triumph will eventually be re- 
garded by the faithful servants of the Lord, 
however terrible the vengeance which is destined 
to overtake His enemies. 

It is this consideration which seems to direct us 
to the only satisfactory conclusion at which we can 
arrive, in our present imperfect state of knowledge, 
upon a subject of more than ordinary difficulty 
and obscurity. The final triumph of righteous- 
ness cannot be effected without the final and 
universal destruction of evil. 


groaning and travailing in pain, must necessarily 
be preceded and ushered in by the outpourings of 
the vials of wrath. That blessed advent of the 
Redeemer, who must yet come to Zion, for which 
the believer is now waiting, and which, by his 
prayers and by his efforts, he is daily hastening, 


is described by the evangelical prophet as the | 


advent of One coming “from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah,” having “the garments of 
vengeance for clothing,” and “ clad with zeal as a 
cloak.” Earnestly and continuously as the prayer 
ascends from the lips of the waiting and watching 
servants for the speedy coming of their Lord, they 
know that that coming must be “ in flaming fire,” 
and with “vengeance on them that know not 
God.” 

Whilst abhorring then in our great conflict 
with evil all weapons of man’s forging, whilst 
scrupulously guarding ourselves against all re- 


That coming of | 
Christ, for which the whole creation is now | 


| course to a fire which is not kindled at God’s 
| altar, we not only may, but, as Christians, we ought, 
| to desire and to pray for the speedy coming of 
| that day when the wheat shall be finally severed 
from the tares, and when the commission shall go 
forth—not, be it remembered, to the servants, but 
to the angels—to gather the tares together, and to 
gather the wheat into the heavenly garner. 

We are unable, indeed, in our present state, to 
understand how it is that the entire satisfaction of 
the righteous in the overthrow of the wicked can 
be reconciled with their present earnest solicitude 
to pluck them as brands from the burning. We 
are equally unable to comprehend how it was that 
He who shed tears of unutterable anguish over 
| the lost souls of Jerusalem had just before uttered 
the awful words, “But those mine enemies, which 
| would not that I should reign over them, bring 
| hither, and slay them before me.” 

It is enough for us to rest assured not only that 
the most fervent prayers and the most untiring 
| efforts for the salvation of perishing souls are 
consistent with a perfect acquiescence in the exe- 
cution of God’s purposes, but that the very highest 
conception of disinterested love has been realised 
in the person of Him who is revealed to us alike 
as a righteous Judge and as an atoning Saviour. 

In exact proportion then as our wills become 
| moulded into conformity with God’s will, im exact 
' proportion as we learn to yield the unfeigned 

homage of our whole souls to that revelation of the 
Divine will which is contained in the Bible, in the 
| same proportion shall we learn to recognise the 


| consistency of the strictest claims of justice and of 
holiness with the fullest manifestations of mercy 
| and of love. 

Thus shall we learn, whilst yet on earth, to join 
| in that new song, which is at once the song of 
| Moses the law giver, and of the Lamb the 

Redeemer; and hereafter, to mingle our voices 
| with those who, having learned the song on earth, 
| shall hereafter attune it to the harps of God, 
| saying: “ Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
| 





Lord God Almighty; just and true are Thy ways, 
thou king of saints (or of the nations) ” 


FORGIVENESS. 


GOD, forgive the years and years 
Of worldly pride and hopes and fears ; 


, 
| 
” Forgive, and blot them from Thy book, 
| 
| 


The sins on which I mourn to look. 


Forgive the lack of service done 

For Thee, thro’ life, from life begun ; 
Forgive the vain desires to be 

All else but that desired by Thee. 


Forgive the love of human praise, 

The first false step in crooked ways, 
The choice of evil and the night, 

The heart close shut against the light. 


Forgive the love that could endure 
No eost to bless the sad and poor; 
Forgive, and give me grace to see 
The Life laid down in love for me. 
J. R. Eastwoop. 
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WORDS ON THE THRESHOLD: 
BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


AUGUST. 
Smmon pE Montrort (1200—1265). 


4th,—Though sorely wounded, the grand old hero 
fought stoutly, like a giant, and, surrounded by a few 
friends, resisted the attack of the royalists like an 
impregnable tower. He was summoned to surrender, 
but he answered, “ I yield to God alone, never to 
dogs and perjurers!” And as he thus shouted he 
fell, covered with wounds, and so ended his glorious 


life. 
“Hail! Simon De Montfort, hail! 
Knighthood’s fairest flower ; 
England does thy death bewail, 
Whom thou didst shield with power.” 
Old Ballad. 


Sir RicHarp GRENVILLE (1549—1598). 


10th.—Feeling his end approaching, he showed not 
any signs of faintness, but spake these words in 
Spanish, and said, ‘Here die I, Richard Grenville, 
with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have ended 
my life as a true soldier ought to do, that hath 
fought for his country, queen, religion, and honour. 
Wherefore, my soul most joyfully departeth out of 
this body, and shall always leave behind it an ever- 
lasting fame of a valiant and true soldier, that hath 
done his duty as he was bound to do.” And when 
he had finished these words, he gave up the ghost 
with great and stout courage. 


Augustus Tortapy (1740—1778). 


11th.—As he drew very near to death, he said, “Oh, 
how this soul of mine longs to be gone! like a bird 
imprisoned in a cage, it longs to take its flight. Oh, 
that I had wings like a dove, then would I flee 
away to the realms of bliss, and be at rest for ever! 
Oh, that some guardian angel might be commissioned, 
for I long to be absent from this body, and to be 
present with my Lord for ever!” Just a moment 
before he breathed his last, he said, “The sky is 
clear, there is no cloud: come, Lord Jesus; come 
quickly !” 

** When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 


*Tis sweet to look beyond the cage, 
And long to fly away.”’—Toplady. 


Witiram Brake (1757—1828). 
12th.—The very joyfulness with which this singular 
man welcomed the coming of death made his dying 
mometts intensely mournful. He lay chanting songs 
and the -erses and the music were both the offspring 
of the mo nent, He lamented that he could no 





longer commit those inspirations to paper. ‘‘ Kate,” 
he said, ““I am a changing man; I always rose and 
wrote down my thoughts, whether it rained, snowed, 
or shone, and you arose too, and sat beside me—that 
can no longer be.” Ere death sealed his lips for ever, 
he said to his wife; “I glory in dying; I have no 
grief but in leaving you, Kate.” 
** Now is done thy long day’s work ; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest, 
Let them rave! 
Shadows of the silver birk 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave!” 


PHILIPPA, QUEEN OF Epwarp III. (1330—1376). 


15th.—Her last words were addressed to the king— 
“My lord, I beg you will fulfil whatever engage- 
ments I have entered into with merchants. I beseech 
you to fulfil whatever gifts or legacies I have made 
or left to the churches wherein I have paid my 
devotions, and to all my servants; and when it shall 
please God to call you hence, you will choose no other 
sepulchre than mine, and that you will lie by my 
side in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey.’’ Then 
the queen quietly breathed her last. 


Fair Philippa, William Hainault’s child, and younger daughter 
deare, 

Of roseate hue and beauty bright, in tomb lies hilled here ; 

King Edward, through his mother’s will, and nobles’ good 
consent, 

Took her to wife, and joyfully with her his time he spent. 

This Philippa, dowered in gifts full rare, and treasures of the 
mind, 

In beauty bright, religion, faith, to all and each most kind.” 

Epitaph on Philippa. 


James Watt (1736—1819). 


19th.—Watt was fully conscious of his approaching 
end, and to the mourning friends who stood around 
his death-bed, said, “I am very sensible of the attach- 
ment you show me, and I hasten to thank you for it, 
as I am now come to my last illness.” He passed 
thus quietly away in his eighty-third year. 
* But lo! the train! on, onward! still, 
Loud shrieks the kindled wave ; 
And back fly hamlet, tree, and hill, 
White steam and banners brave; 
And thoughts on vapouring wings are hurled, 
To shake old thrones and change a world.” —Z, Elliot. 


Sr. Bernarp (1091—1153). 
20th.—Earnest contendings and prayerful struggles 
went on around the sufferer’s bed; his friends im- 
plored him to stay; and their importunities created 
some contest in the mind of the dying saint; and he 
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cried, “I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better. 
Nevertheless, the love of my children urgeth me to 
remain here below.” And thus he died. 


‘Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast ; 
But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest.” —St. Bernard. 


WARREN Hastines (1733—1818). 
22nd.—After great suffering, Nature at length gave 
way. To Lady Imhoff, whose hand was clasped in his 
as she sat at the bedside, he said, “ I am going at last, 
my Charlotte, I feel that I am going at last; and, 
oh, Iam grateful! You do not know what I suffer. 
God bless you, my children; I leave you to Marian’s 
care; she will bless you when—-—” As he said this, 
he loosened the hold of Lady Imhoff’s hand, and drew 
a cambric pocket-handkerchief over his face. When 
it was removed, he was dead. 
“Good father, on thy lap 

Lay I this head, laden with mickle care. 

Oh, might I never ope these eyes again, 

Never again lift up this drooping head, 

Oh, never more lift up this dying heart ! ”—Marlowe. 


Louis (1215—1270). 
25th.—In the night of Sunday the dying king ex- 
claimed faintly, yet fervently, “Jerusalem! We will 
go to Jerusalem!” 


LINKS TO 


me HEN the first ripe blush of youth has 
Dp vanished, 

With its changing hue of hopes and fears ; 
When all memories of the past seem banished, 
By the shadow of succeeding years. 





2) 


When the loving heart, becoming colder, 
Loses much of wonted faith and trust ; 
When, too, sorrow day by day grown older, 

Half-forgot lies trodden in the dust. 


How at such time will some little token, 
Drawn by chance from long-forgotten nook— 


He then closed his eyes, and fell | 





into a short tranquil sleep. Suddenly he awoke, and, 
looking up to heaven, exclaimed: “O Lord, I shall 
enter into Thy house, and shall worship in thy holy 
tabernacle!” and immediately expired. 
* For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep. 
Jerusalem the Golden! 
With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice, opprest.”—St. Bernard. 





JouN Bunyan (1628—1688). 
31st.—On reaching the residence of a friend on Snow 
Hill, the traveller fell ill of a fever ; and, although hope 
had been entertained of his recovery, after ten days 
he died. And his last words were addressed to those 
who stood around his bed. “ Would you,” said the 
dying man, “be better satisfied as to what the 
beatifical vision means, my request is that you will 
live nobly, and then come and see. I go to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who will, no doubt, 
through the mediation of His blessed Son, receive me, 
although a sinner. Weep not for me. We shall 
meet ere long, to sing the new song, and remain 

everlastingly happy, world without end!” 


“The mystic soul now takes her flight, 
Into the fulness of that light 
Whieh circles round the throne of God, 
Which oft before, in trancéd sleep, 
The dreamer saw in visions deep! ’’ 





THE PAST. 


Mayhap but a flower all crushed and broken 
Lying hid in some once-cherished book— 


Stir again the icy heart to sadness, 
Rouse once more the memories of the past, 
Bringing mingled thoughts of grief and gladness 
Whisp’ring of the haven found at last. 


Once again peeps forth a hopeful beam ; 
As full oft the sun through dull clouds breaking 
Tints the autumn lands with ruddy gleam. 
G. W. 


| Till at length from past to present waking, 
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RAYMOND. 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


N another moment Ray- 
mond was in the room. 
He did not in the least 
suspect who he was to 
see there, for Freddy had 
delivered his message with 
scrupulous accuracy, and 






wanted Mr. Raymond.” 
Mrs. Willis quietly slipped out at the 
door as her lodger opened it to come 


far as it regarded Estelle, a good deal 
better than Raymond did, and she felt it was best 
they should meet without witnesses. 

He advanced a few steps before he saw the grace- 
ful drooping figure of Estelle, who was now so pain- 
fully ashamed of her bold exploit that she had not 
courage to look up. 

“Estelle! is it possible!” he exclaimed, turning 
rapidly towards her; “ what a charming surprise! I 
can hardly believe my eyes! How in the world have 
you comehere?” Then, his tone changing, he said, 
anxiously, “I do trust nothing is wrong—is Dr. Lin- 
gard worse ?—do you need my help?” 

“Oh no, no!” said Estelle, her cheeks scarlet, and 
her words coming in broken sentences as she struggled 
with her embarrassment; “it is only that I have 
been frightened. I was very stupid to come here, but 
I thought—the newspapers said—you were terribly 
hurt. I felt I must know; but I am going home 
now,” she added, starting to her feet. “I must not 
wait, or I shall lose the last train that will take me 
back to-night.” 

She seemed preparing to run out of the room, 
without any more words, but Raymond caught hold 
of her hands. 

“You dear Estelle, can it really be possible that 
you took that long journey only to see if I was really 
hurt? You are a friend indeed, and one it were 
worth living for. I would gladly have sustained 
some serious damage to have had such a proof of 
your affection.”” Every word he said only increased 
her perturbation. 

“Tasked Mrs. Willis not to disturb you; it was 
enough to know you were well; but I must really go, 
dear Raymond, at once; please do not keep me!” 

“Go! what, aH that long way home with only half 


| and reluctantly loosened his grasp on her hands. 
simply said that “ mother | 
| running down-stairs. 


her eyes, while she struggled with all her strength 
to free her hands from his grasp. 

“ Raymcnd, I must go!” she said; “if you have 
the smallest regard for me don’t keep me here an 
instant longer. I tell you I cannot stay—I will 
not!” 

He had never seen her so agitated or vehement 
before; but he could not hold her against her will, 
In 
an instant she had darted away from him, and was 
He followed, however, quite 


| as quickly, saying, “At least I shall go to the station 


| with you, Estelle; you cannot deny me that.” 
in, for she understood the matter, so 


She 
did not answer, but just at that moment Mrs. Willis, 
hearing the movement on the stair, came out of 
a lower room. Estelle ran to her, and flung her 
arms round her neck. “Thank you so much for all 
your kindness,” she whispered ; “do not ask me to 
stay now, it would be cruel; but do me one more 
favour—come with me to the station, Mr. Raymond 
is coming too.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Willis, with a smile, “since 
you must go, I will do as you wish; but I shall send 
one of the men to call a cab, you are not fit to walk 
there.” 

The cab was very speedily brought, and Raymond 
followed Estelle and Mrs. Willis into it, feeling 


| somewhat aggrieved at the addition of the unwelcome 





an hour’s rest? Impossible! the fatigue would half | 


kill you. No, no! you must stay here to-night, and 
I will go back with you myself to-morrow.” As he 
spoke, he saw, to his dismay, that tears started to 


| 


third person, whose presence prevented him from 
pouring out all his gratitude to Estelle for her 
solicitude on his behalf. He watched her as she sat, 
very silent, with changing colour, and eyes that 
could not meet his own, while adim perception began 
to make itself felt in his mind that he did not in the 
very least know her as yet, when for the last year he 
had imagined that he understood her so perfectly. 
As he could not tell her before Mrs, Willis all he felt 
at her care for him, he said very little at all; and 
they soon reached the station, to find the train almost 
ready to start. Estelle took her place in a carriage 
immediately, and Raymond stood, looking perplexed 
and annoyed, at the open door, 

“It is too bad that you should have to start off 
again on a second long fatiguing journey without 
my having even had time to speak to you. Think 
better of it, Estelle. Come back; or let me, at least, 
go with you,” 

“No, no, impossible she said, vehemently: 
having already refused this last request several 
times as they drove to the station. 

“What can I do for you then?” he said, des- 
perately ; “is there no way in which I can serve 
you?” 

“TI will tell you what to do,” said the practical 


'”» 
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Mrs. Willis. ‘ Go tothe refreshment-room, and get 
some food for Miss Lingard to take with her. I do 
not suppose she has had anything since the morning, 
and I was preparing tea for her when she started off 
so quickly.” 

Raymond was gone to act on her suggestion before 
she finished her sentence, and he came back very 
speedily, laden with such a variety of comestibles 
that Estelle certainly could not have consumed them 
in a week, The sight of this liberal supply made 
her laugh outright, which did her a great deal of 
good, and Raymond was delighted to see her look 
more like herself. 

“ Perhaps you will be a little less savage with me 
now,” he said, smiling; ‘‘ I am half inclined to jump 
into the train and go on with you, in spite of your pro- 
hibition. I have a right to travel by the public 
railway, you know, without leave from any one.” 

“ But I have a favour to ask you,” she answered, 
quickly ; “I should be so much obliged to you if you 
would telegraph to Moss when the train is gone, and 
tell him to send the pony-carriage to meet me at ten 
o’clock at our own station.” 

“« At ten o’clock! and you left Highrock House very 
early; oh, Estelle, you will be quite worn-out. Do 
stay with us, even yet.’”? But at that moment the 
train started, and Raymond had only time to call 
out, “I will telegraph,’ before she was borne away 
rapidly out of their sight. He went to do her 
bidding, and sent off the telegram; then he put 
Mrs. Willis into a cab, and took his place beside her 
in a very thoughtful mood. She did not interrupt 
his reflections, till at last he said, “I cannot get over 
my astonishment at Miss Lingard having taken these 
two long journeys, with only half ‘an hour between 
them, simply to inquire how far I was hurt. I know 
that she is my truest friend, but this seems almost 
Quixotic, when she could have got the information 
by letter or telegram.” 

Then Mrs. Willis answered, very quietly, “ People 
can do a great deal for those they love.” 

For those they love! Raymond repeated the words 
to himself two or three times, while slowly a thought 
took form in his mind which had never entered it 
before. Could it be possible that Estelle loved hin— 
had loved him all along ? 

His first impulse, when he fairly understood the 
nature of this new idea, was to thrust it vehemently 
away from him, and not let himself dwell upon it for 
a single moment. It seemed wholly incompatible 
with the tenure on which he held his existence and 
tke general state of his feelings. He believed that 
he still loved Kathleen, and that he was seeking 
death for her sake, and the thought of another love 
seemed as strange and incongruous as wedding-bells 
at a funeral. And yet he did not want to lose Estelle 
as his friend—his dearest friend she was, his only 
solace, his one joy—but if it should be that she loved 
him, he would have no right to hold to her only 


|as such. Oh! he would not think of it. What folly 
| to let the idea come into his mind. It was like 
Estelle’s generous unselfish character to come and 
judge personally if her friend was hurt, that was 
all; and forthwith Raymond began to talk to Mrs. 
Willis with unusual volubility, and occupied himself 
incessantly for the remainder of the day, so as to 
leave no time for thought. 

Meanwhile Hugh Carlton was in a state of great 
| disquiet on Estelle’s account. It had been very un. 
| like her usual gentle courtesy to dismiss him in sc 
peremptory a manner as she had done that morning; 
and he was impressed with a conviction that she was 
either seriously ill or very unhappy, which left him 
; no peace through the hours that followed, until late 
| in the afternoon; then he could bear the anxiety no 
‘longer, and went down to Highrock House. 

She had distinctly begged him not to come there 

again that day, and, therefore, he could not attempt 
‘to see her; but he persuaded himself that there could 
be no reason why he should not inquire at the door 
' how she was, and he walked up the gravel-path from 
| the gate for that purpose. As he did so he saw 
‘Moss come forward to close the window of Dr 
| Lingard’s sitting-room, which was wide open. 

| Instantly Hugh darted towards him. “Wait a 
‘minute, Moss, I want to speak to you; tell me how 
| Miss Lingard is; she seemed ill this morning; has 
| she quite recovered ?” 

“T cannot tell you anything about her, sir,” said 
Moss, grimly. 

“Go and ask her how she is then,” said Hugh, 
somewhat angrily. 

“ That is impossible, Mr. Carlton; Miss Lingard is 
in London.” 

In London!” Hugh was stupefied with astonish- 
ment. “Surely, you are making a mistake, Moss; I 
saw Miss Lingard this morning, and she said nothing 
about going to London.” 

“She is there, that is all I can say; I must go, 
sir; Dr. Lingard is alone.” 

“Tell me, at least, when she is coming back,” said 
Hugh, obliged to release his hold of the man. 

“ There is all I know about it,” said Moss, thrusting 
a telegram into Hugh’s hand. “TI had that sent me 
a few minutes ago,” and he htrried away, leaving 
Hugh with the paper in his hand. 

The young man grew pale with anger and dismay 
as he read the name of Raymond, from whom the 
message came, and who briefly desired Moss to send 
the pony-carriage to the station in time for the ten 
o'clock train, to meet Miss Lingard. 

Hugh turned away from the door with a very evil 
look on his white set face. She was with Raymond, 
then. It was very unlike Estelle to act in any bold 
or independent manner. Did it mean that there was 
an engagement between them, which would make 
such a step as her journey to see him natural 
enough? If it were so—Hugh stood still in the 
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middle of the road, and clenched his hand as he said 
to himself, that if it were so, he would find means to 
separate them yet, cost what it might. 

But he resolved, then and there, that he would 
find out the truth. And so next day there was 
another solitary traveller to London, and Raymond 
had a second unexpected visitor in the shape of Hugh 
Carlton. He was somewhat surprised to see him, 
but remembering that Estelle had told him Hugh 
had always befriended him, he received him cordially, 
and answered his many questions as to his mode of 
life and future plans, really believing that Hugh was 
showing him a mere friendly interest. 

But the drift of every word the young man said 
was simply to ascertain how Raymond stood with 
Estelle; and he very soon satisfied himself that 
he had been needlessly alarmed, and that, deeply 
as Raymond seemed interested in anything he could 
tell him about her, he had not, at present, any 
recognised claim upon her. 

He took his leave, therefore, greatly consoled ; but 
he unconsciously caused Raymond a severe disappoint- 
ment, by the tidings which he gave him, that the 
Hareourts were just going down to stay for some 
months:at Carlton Hall. 

Raymond had taken a great desire to go to High- 
rock House, after Estelle’s sudden flight the day 
before, but he felt he could not be in the neighbour- 
hood of Carlton Hall when Kathleen and her husband 
had just arrived there, and so he reluctantly gave up 
the idea. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
Tue two months which intervened between the time 
of Estelle Lingard’s visit to London and the end of 
the year was about the most trying period she had 
yet lived in this troublesome world. 
The continual strain upon her nerves, which was 
eaused by her unceasing anxiety respecting Ray- 


he had in truth carried out her strange counsels to 
the very letter. She knew that at any moment, 
day or night, he was liable to be summoned to 
enter on scenes of appalling danger, in the midst of 
ravaging flames; and at all times when he was not 
on duty with the Fire Brigade she was well aware 


fever-stricken patients in the lowest parts of London, 
where the very atmosphere was full of subtle forms 
of disease; so that there was no hour of the twenty- 
four when poor Estelle could let her heart rest on 
the thought that he, whom she loved with so earnest 
a devotion, was not in danger of his own life. 

So far as Raymond was concerned, however, Estelle 
would not have had it otherwise, for she knew that 
he was nobly carrying out the high vocation to which 
she had herself directed him, in the hope that it 
might lead him to the highest of all. And, already 
there were indications in his letters, that the insight 
he was gaining into the vast field of human suffering, 
that lies too often unexplored around us, and the 
honest effort he was making to spend his own little 
life in seeking, however feebly, to lessen it, were 
tending to purify and elevate his nature in a very 
remarkable degree. 

Raymond told Estelle frankly that it was no 
longer a sullen distaste to an existence which had 
lost its sweetness that made him imperil it daily in 
the career he had chosen, but a true desire to serve 
his fellow-creatures in such fashion as those more 
heavily weighted with earthly responsibilities and 
ties could not attempt. 

Estelle was ready, in all meekness and trust, to 
accept any trial which might be sent her by the will 
of God; but the cause of all her sufferings, past and 
present, seemed to spring entirely from herself, and 
yet she was powerless to remove it. If only she had 
never loved Raymond—if only she did not love him 


| now—how happy she might be, she would say to her 


self, as she paced to and fro in her restless anxiety, 
feeling as helpless under the weight of this change- 
less affection as a slave under the burden of a task- 
master. It had brought her nothing but disquietude 


' and pain since that first day, when in discovering 


that she loved him she learnt also that she had 


lost him. 
mond, was almost more than she could endure, for | 


that he was ready to hasten to any spot where he | 


heard that succour was needed for his fellow-crea- 
tures under circumstances of peril and risk. He 
had arranged with the crew of a lifeboat, on a 
part of the coast not far from London, that they were 
to telegraph to him whenever the storm-signals 
indicated that their services were likely toe be 
required; and unless the Brigade happened to be 
called out at the same time, he invariably went, as 
speedily as possible, to join them, and took his share 
in fighting with the furious waves for those who 
were drowning or wrecked. 

Most of his spare time was occupied in visiting 
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How was it that she had not been able to cast him 
out of her heart for ever, the very moment she Lnew his 
whole affections were given to another woman? How 
was it that she could not even now dismiss kim from 
her thoughts, when she believed he cared nothing for 
her, and was calmly giving away the life that was 
dearer to her than her own ? 

She could not tell how it was that she had no 
power to free herself from the galling chains her 
own heart had forged, and against which she could 
but chafe in vain. She only knew and felt that, 
while conscious existence on earth was left to her 
she would love Raymond as she had loved him since 
that golden time when he came into her life to 
win all the wealth of tenderness and devotion which 
had till then laid dormant in her impassioned nature 
and could never now be called forth by any other. 

Often it seemed to her cruelly hard that she 
should have poured out all her deep affections and 


| strong capacity for happiness on a desert waste that 
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would yield her no return save the thorns and the Her uncle’s death would be the loss of her last 
sharp-edged stones that wounded her feet every step earthly tie, and the breaking-up of her only home. 
she took along her daily path ; but there were times | She could not even imagine how or where she was to 
when softer thoughts came back to her, and her | live in the future; she was too young to remain at 
generous nature could rejoice in the wreck of her | Highrock House by herself, and the idea of seeking 
own life, if the love which cost her so much, could, | any companionship with strangers was most dis- 
however feebly, brighten the existence of him it | tasteful. 
would so gladly have altogether blessed. | Both Mrs. Carlton and Kathleen hinted to her 
The brightness of her youth was fading, however, | many times that she might make her home with 
under the wearing anxiety, which made her sweet ' either of them, if she chose; but no earthly con- 
face wan, and her dark eyes sad and dim. She had sideration would have induced her to link herself 
other sources of disquietude, that combined to make | with those whom Raymond considered to be his 
this period one of real and depressing trial. enemies, as she would thereby shut herself out from 
Estelle could no longer conceal from herself that | all hope of ever seeing him; and, in any case, she 
Hugh Carlton had deceived her when he gave her would never have submitted to the anomalous posi- 
the promise that he would not seek or hope to | tion she must have held in the houses of persons 
win her as his wife if she would continue her inter- | with whom she had no real connection. 
course with him on friendly terms. It was but too Meantime Kathleen’s affection for her had suffered 
plain that he had in no degree overcome his pas | no diminution from the events of the iast few months, 
sionate attachment to her; and she felt each day | and she seemed to take a great pleasure in being 
more and more the necessity of telling him that she | with her; while Estelle found her society much more 
could not continue to receive him under false pre- | congenial than it had been in their earlier acquaint- 
tences, and that it was best they should part finally, | ance, for Tracy Harcourt’s wife was a very different 
as nothing would ever induce her to consent to his | person from the gay childlike Kathleen of former 
wishes ; but it was very difficult for her to broach | days. Estelle had always loved her fondly, but there 
the subject, which Hugh himself studiously avoided. | had been very little in common between them, and 
He persisted in keeping up the illusion that he | the intellectual studies which were her chief delight 
regarded her merely as a friend, and skilfully | were far beyond Kathleen’s feebler powers. This 
managed to prevent her ever having an opportunity | was still the case, but in other respects she was 
of saying any words sufficiently marked to compel | greatly improved. She was much more thoughtful 
him to give her up. He had told her of his visit to | and earnest, as well as more considerate for others, 
Raymond, most carefully hiding the motive which | and she had suffered enough to be aware that life 
had induced him to make it, but trying to turn it to | was not merely the long summer day she had been 
account by describing him as so hopelessly em- | wont to consider it. 
bittered by Kathleen’s betrayal that he was bent At Carlton Hall, however, Kathleen was a good 
on leading a solitary life henceforth, far apart even | deal happier than she could be when alone with her 
from his friends. husband. Harcourt did not dare to neglect her in 
Estelle felt grateful to Hugh for his sympathy | her father’s house, or to show her open unkindness, as 
with Raymond, and also for his affection for herself, | he had already done when they were travelling more 
little as she was able to return it; but these feelings | than once, especially as he was, just at this time, mak- 
made it all the more hard for her to repeat, unasked, | ing arrangement, with her money and Mr. Carlton’s 
the refusal, which must drive him away from her. | help, to obtain possession of the old estates of his 
She tried to escape being alone with him as much | family, which had been lost to them through his 
as possible; and for this reason went often to | own and his brother’s extravagance. He, therefore, 
Carlton Hall, where the Harcourts were now stay- | showed himself amiable both to Kathleen and her 
ing, and where she was always welcomed most | parents; and she, in her relief at his change of 
warmly both by Kathleen and Mrs. Carlton. manner, entered heartily into all the festivities 
Mr. Carlton had organised a series of entertain- | which her father provided for her amusement, and 
ments, which were to extend over the Christmas | which she was too young and excitable not to enjoy 
season, in honour of his newly-married daughter, | with zest, since the trials of her married life had 
but from these Estelle resolutely absented herself, on | been partly removed. 
the very sufficient ground that her uncle’s health was The most brilliant of these entertainments was to 
now failing most seriously. take place on the day after Christmas, and when it 
Dr. Lingard had rapidly become much weaker, and | was first projected Kathleen had tried hard to induce 
it was evident to every one who saw him that his | Estelle to promise that she would be present; but 
darkened life was drawing to a very speedy close. | long before the appointed time Dr. Lingard’s con- 
For his own sake it was impossible to regret it; but | dition was so completely hopeless, that it was quite 
poor Estelle knew not how to look forward to the day | out of the question for Estelle to think of being 
when she would be left utterly alone in the world. | present at any scene of amusement. 
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of Samaria (John iv. 7). 
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Day Estelle came to her uncle’s room, to know how 
he had passed the night. 

Moss rose up from the chair in which he was 
sitting by the bed-side as she came in, and she saw 
that there were tears in his furrowed cheeks—the 
first he had ever been known to shed. 


“Tam afraid my master is very much worse, | 


ma’am,” he said; and as she went forward, and looked 
at the old man, who was lying in a kind of stupor, 
with half-closed eyes and feeble respiration, she was 
conscious that a great change had taken place. 

She sent, in all haste, for the doctor, who lived in 
the village, and who was, therefore, soon in the house. 
He found that effusion on the brain had taken place 
in Dr. Lingard’s case, and that, as the power to take 





At an early hour on the morning of Christmas | nourishment had altogether ceased, it was impossible 


that he could survive much longer. He might 
linger, the doctor thought, for two or three days, but 
that was certainly the utmost limit to which his life 
could now extend. Nothing could be done for him; 
he was quite insensible, and would certainly remain 
so to the end. Even poor devoted Moss could do 
no more than sit by his side and watch him die. 
When the doctor left the house Estelle sent a 
message to ask Mr. Derwent, the clergyman of the 
place, to come to her uncle, and then forwarded a 
telegram to tell Raymond of the sentence which the 
physician had pronounced. She did this in obedience 
to Raymond’s own wish, who had made her promise 
that he should be told when the end was at hand. 
(Zo be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 
Chapters to de read—Exodus ii. and aviti. (part of). 
’ Have, so far, been 


Moses and his father-in-law. 
was he? and how did Moses come to 
know him? We shall see. 

I. Moses’ Marriage. (Read Ex. ii. 15—22. 
Must go back forty years in Moses’ life. Remind 
children how nobly he had forsaken his life in the 
palace of Pharaoh, refusing to live where God was 
not known (Heb. xl. 25, 26). Also how he tried 
to help the Israelites in every way, by smiting the 
Egyptian who oppressed the Hebrew. What had 
he to do in consequence? How strange and lonely 
he would feel in Midian! 
did he soon make ? 
(called also Reuel, ii. 18) was both priest and 
prince of Midian, after the custom of those times, 
as was Melchisedech (Gen. xlii. 18), and Abraham 
himself. 
well? Remind of other instances of women at the 
well, e.g., Rebekah (Gen. xxiv. 16), and the woman 
But what difficulty did 
Jethro’s daughters meet with ? Who helped them ? 





THIRD SERIES. 


AND HOME. 


No. 19. JETHRO. 


strangers ; and from Jethro not to forget kindnesses 


| ° see 
received (Heb. xiii. 2). 


reading the history of the Israelites; | 
now turn to more domestic history— | 
Who 


But whose acquaintance | 
Let children notice that Jethro — 


What were his daughters doing at the | 


| 


If. A Famity Meertine (Read Ex. xviii. 1—12.) 
How long did Moses stay in Midian? Another son 
born in those forty years. What was his name? (ver. 
4.) God had indeed delivered him from Pharaoh, 
and would yet more deliver not only him, but the 
whole nation! When did Moses go from Midian ? 
But left his wife and two sons; better they should 
not face the hardships of his life in Egypt during the 
plagues, Nearly a year now passed. Israelites near 
land of Midian. Tale of God’s wonderful mercies 
spread from tribe to tribe in the desert; no post in 
those days; at last reached Jethro’s ears. How 
pleased his wife would be to hear of her husband at 
last, and the two sons also! So a family meeting 
arranged. Jethro had never seen Moses’ relations. 
Who were they? And Moses’ sons never seen uncle 
or aunt. Where was the meeting to be? The 
Mount of God, where God had appeared to him, and 
sent him to Pharaoh. How many memories would 
attach to it! There had met Aaron, after forty 
years of separation. Now meets his wife and 
children once more. Picture the scene. Jethro, 
Zipporah, and the beys approach, on camels. Moses, 


Now Moses was helping oppressed people again—and | Aaron, and Miriam eagerly go out to meet them. 
how was he rewarded? Notice the kind feeling of the | 


Midianitish sheikh towards the man who had helped 
his daughters. He sends for him, entertains him, 
employs him, gives him his daughter in marriage, just 
as Laban had to Jacob before (Gen. xxix. 12). What 
name did Moses give to his first son? and why? Had 
been a stranger, but received kindness from strangers 
and obtained a home. So far we see in Jethro a 
kind, courteous, hospitable chief, remembering and 
rewarding Moses’ services to his family. May 


learn from Moses to help all in distress, even though ! 





Moses, with true Eastern politeness, makes deep 
obeisance to his father-in-law, and then falls on his 
neck, and kisses him. Then they go into Moses’ 
tent. Moses’ sons probably go and see all there is 
to be seen in the camp, while the elders talk. How 
much there is to tell! All about the plagues in 
Egypt; the Passover; the Red Sea; the manna; 
water from the rock ; victory over Amalekites ; all the 
travail or toil, and all the deliverances. What effect 
did it have upon Jethro ? 

He rejoiced. With true sympathy he listened to 
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the tale, and rejoiced with those that rejoiced. He 
believed. Had learned of God from Moses in Midian, 
now hears more; sees the Israelites whom God has de- 
livered, and his faith is confirmed. He was impressed. 
First offered sacrifices—burnt offerings as a con- 
fession of sin; peace offerings (or sacrifices, ver. 12) 
as a thanksgiving; and then, with Aaron and elders, 
ate a solemn feast before the Lord. 

III. Lesson. See the blessing of family religion. 
(1) Conversation. Members of same family meeting 
after long absence ; not ashamed to talk about God’s 
dealings with them. How often have we told friends 
of event happened—never remembering to ascribe 
glory to God for His mercies. (2) Prayer. Happy 
family, who delight, when have met, to engage in 


| prayer, where hymns are sung, word ef God read, 
| praises offered up. Such is a family where God is 
| honoured. Is it so in ours? (3) Courtesy. See 
| how Moses behaved to his father-in-law. Sometimes 
| children courteous to strangers, not to own family, 
| Moses was to both. Such honour to parents has 
special promises. 
Questions to be answered. 

1. Say all you can about Jethro. 

2. What were the names of Moses’ sons, and why 
were they so called ? 

3. Describe the meeting. 

4. What effect did Moses’ tale have upon Jethro ? 

5. In what three ways can family religion be 
shown ? 








LOST IN THE WOODS. 


dear! how dreadfully this thing 
jolts !” exclaimed Mrs. Coghlan, hold- 
ing on to the sides of the rough box- 
like wagon in which she was seated. 
“Let us get out and walk a little,” 
replied her husband, “ it will rest you.” 

Having helped her to alight, Mr. Coghlan and his 
wife began carefully picking their way along what is 
ealled in Canada “a blaze,” which is merely notches 
cut in the bark of the trees to point out the future 
road, 

Care was needed in walking, for here and there lay 
across their path great trunks of the pine-trees, 
which often decay and are blown down by the violent 
storms which follow the Indian summer. 

Both were walking along in silence, occupied with 
the difficulties of their route, when Mrs. Coghlan 
suddenly stopped, and grasping her husband’s arm, 
stood for a moment in a listening attitude. 

** What is the matter?” he asked. 

“ Hush, Henry! listen! there!” 

“T hear nothing.” 

“Tam sure I heard a voice, like a child’s, crying,” 
whispered Mrs, Coghlan. 

Both listened again intently. 

But the rumbling of the wagon wheels behind 
them, the faint echo of the woodpecker tapping on 
the decayed trunks of the trees, the shrill ery of the 
“chitmunk,” or striped squirrel, and the musical 
murmur of the wind in the lofty pine-trees overhead, 
were the only sounds that disturbed the solitude of 
the woods. 

“It must have been fancy, dear,” said Mr. Coghlan, 
moving on again. 

But the words had scarcely left his lips when there 
came, borne by the wind, the distinct sound of a 
child’s voice, wailing as if in pain or trouble. 

** There !” 

** Yes, I hear now.” 





“ Poor things! I pity any one who has a child to 
take care of through this difficult journey,” said Mrs. 
Coghlan. “I wonder if we could be of any assistance 
to them.” 

“ From what I heard, I believe there is no blaze 
over there; perhaps they have lost their way,” said 
Mr. Coghlan. 

“‘Oh, do go and see!” said his wife, eagerly. 

“They are a long way off; sound comes so far in 
this quietness ; will you not be afraid ? ” 

“Qh no. I shall sit on this trunk till you re- 
turn,” she replied; “ but take care not to lose your- 
self.” 

“Never fear; I will give the trees a slight scratch 
with my knife as I pass.” 

Telling the wagoner to stop by his wife till he 
returned, Mr. Coghlan set out. Guided by the 
sounds which came to him every now and then, he 
reached the spot in about twenty minutes. 

A little girl was crouching on the ground by the 
side of a man, who seemed to be asleep. 

The child was crying so bitterly that she did not 
know any one was near her, till Mr. Coghlan laid a 
hand on her shoulder, and asked, kindly, “‘ What is 
it, little one?” 

She started to her feet, and shaking back the 
matted masses of her neglected black hair, stopped 
her sobs, and looked at him in surprise, revealing, as 
she did so, a dirty white face, and apair of large 
black eyes, with red swollen lids, and deep hollows 
underneath them. 

When she perceived that she had nothing to fear 
from the stranger, the child dropped on her knees 
again beside the quiet figure, and resumed her 
distressful sobbing. 

Meanwhile Mr, Coghlan proceeded to ascertain for 
himself the state of affairs. 

The man was lying near a large block of granite, 
and, from the helpless nerveless appearance of his 
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limbs, Mr. Coghlan thought that be must have 
fainted, for he could not have slept through the 
noise of sobbing and crying made by the little girl. 

“Oh! why won’t daddy wake up, and spake to me?” 
cried the child, looking fearfully at Mr. Coghlan. “Is 
he aslape ? ” 

Yes! poor little orphan, he is asleep, but in that 
sleep which knows no more waking in this world! 

Mr. Coghlan had feared this, and having told the 
child as gently as he could, waited till the first 
violent sobbing should have calmed a little. Then 
he asked how it happened. 

The poor little girl seemed quite worn-out with 
grief, but managed to tell him that, three days ago, 
they had set out from Peterborough, and had lost 
their way. 

She also told him, between her sobs, that her 
father expected to have arrived at the next village 
morning, and so, as they had only taken 
food for two days’ journey, and very little for that 
time, she had had nothing to eat all day. 


yesterday 


“But poor daddy gave it me, bekase I was hungry, 
an’ didn’t take a mouthful, an’ he fell down with | 


weakness—an’ cut—his head agin—the stone.” 

“Come with me, poor little thing!” said Mr. 
Coghlan, much moved. 

“T can’t—can’t lave daddy !” sobbed the child. 

“When we get home I will send for your father,” said 
her new kind friend, “and no one can harm him now.” 

The fear of being left alone again overcame her 
reluctance to leave her father, and she rose, and fol- 
lowed Mr. Coghlan, casting, however, many a back- 
ward glance at the spot she left. 

“Here you are at last! But, poor little thing, 
was she alone? What’s the matter?” 
Coghlan, when they came to where she was sitting. 

“ She’s very hungry,” said Mr. Coghlan. 

“There are two or three sandwiches left in the 
basket,” said his wife. 

“Lift her into the wagon then, my man,” said 
Mr. Coghlan to the driver. 

“ And now,” turning to his wife, “I will tell you 
all about it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Coghlan then walked on, and he re- 
lated the sad story, and suggested that she should 
find out where the poor man had intended to go, 
and whether he had any friends. 

“You will do it better than I shall,” he said, “so I 
will walk on alone while you talk to her.” 

Mrs. Coghlan approving of this plan, resumed her 


seat in the wagon, and learnt, in answer to her | 
questions, that the little girl’s name was Molly | 


Macarthy, and that she knew of no relations, except 


her father’s brother, to whom he had intended to go, | 


and who lived at the next settlement, with his wife. 

As Mrs, Coghlan knew they were to stop a day or 
two at this place, she thought that she would see 
Molly’s relations, and leave her there if they were 
willing to have her; if not, a plan was working in 
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asked Mrs. | 
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her head, which was to take charge of the child her- 
self, and teach her to be her little servant. 

«Just as you like, dear,” said Mr. Coghlan, when 
she imparted it to him, “ but she does not look very 
tidy or clever, and I am afraid she will be a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Never mind that,” replied his wife, brightly, “I 
have no doubt she will repay me by being a good girl ; 
the Irish are always so grateful and affectionate, 
you know.” And so it was settled. 

It was night when the travellers arrived at the 
shores of a beautiful lake, where they expected a 
friend to meet them, and take them to his log house. 

The driver, who could not be persuaded to go a 
step more than he had agreed upon, even for a much 
increased fare, tumbled the trunks and packages out 
of the wagon with very little ceremony, turned the 
lumbering affair round with some difficulty, and, 
re-entering the forest, was soon lost in its gloomy 
shadows. 

Not a sound or sign of human beings or houses 
was observable. 

Mr. Coghlan hallooed again and again, but no one 
| answered, 

Telling his wife on no account to leave the spot, 
Mr. Coghlan went forward to see if he could discover 
signs of his friend. 

Molly, who had slept the greater part of the journey, 
| was now wide-awake again, and leaning her still tired 

head against Mrs. Coghlan’s knees, who, sitting on a 
| Stone, patiently awaited her husband’s return. 
| Hearing the deep sighs which Molly could not 
| repress, her kind friend asked, ‘‘ Are you afraid to be 
here with me, Molly?” 

“It’s better here nor yonther,”’ replied Molly; 
“but poor daddy’s there.” 

The sad little voice shook, and Mrs. Coghlan 
| hastened to comfort her, saying, “ As soon as we get 
| home we will send some one to fetch your father, 

and bury him.” 

“ Och, daddy darlint! what will I do without ye!” 

broke out poor Molly. 

“God will take care of you,” answered Mrs. 
| Coghlan ; “ did He not send us to you to-day ?” 
| “Why did He let daddy die then?” asked Molly, 
| rebelliously. 

“We must all die some day, and God does not 
| always show us his reasons,” returned Mrs. Coghlan, 
| gently. “And if you are a good girl, Molly, I will 
| teach you to read and sew, and to be my little ser- 
vant. Shall you like that?” 

“T'll go all over the world with ye, 
Molly, earnestly. 

** Well, be a good girl, and I will always take care 
| of you,” replied Mrs. Coghlan, brightly, although 
| there were tears in her eyes. 
| There issome one coming at last!’’ she exclaimed, 

as the dip of the paddle in the waters of the lake 
| broke upon her ear. 





” 


answered 
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“Did you think I was lost?” asked Mr. Coghlan, 


arriving. 


“Oh no; Molly and I have been talking, so the 


time did not seem so long,” answered Mrs. Coghlan, 
cheerfully ; “ but we are very tired.” 

“IT know you must be. Mr. Marston, my dear.” 

“ Delighted to make your acquaintance; and Mrs. 
Marston was quite disappointed, for we had given 
you up,” said their host, as he handed her into the 
canoe, 


“Will you puint out anything in your luggage | 


that you particularly want? The rest we must send 
for to-morrow.” 

Having done so, they entered the canoe, and very 
soon after arrived at their journey’s end, where the 
cordial welcome, the bright fire, and homely hos- 
pitality of the settler’s wife, soon made them forget 
their fatigue. 


The next morning, quite early, the remains of poor | 


Molly’s father were brought home, and two days 
afterwards laid in the grave. 

For some time poor Molly fretted very much, but 
by degrees the pleasant change in her life, occupa- 
tion, and the elasticity of youth, combined to lessen 
the violence of her sorrow, so that at last her father’s 
memory was looked back to as a sad pleasure. 

Mrs, Marston had put a decided negative on the 
idea of losing her guests till their own house was 
built. 

Mrs. Coghlan had altered a black dress of her own 
into one for Molly, and she now applied herself to 
the further improvement of her wardrobe, which it 
sadly needed, as the child had nothing except what 
she was wearing. 

Thinking this a good opportunity, her mistress 
made her take her first lesson in sewing. 

Two hours every day were devoted to it, and 
although at first her pupil was very awkward and 
very soon tired, yet, when the garments were finished 
and tried on, she was so pleased with their comfort 
and neatness that she was excited to fresh exertions. 

The inquiries which Mrs. Coghlan had made con- 
cerning Molly’s relations were unsuccessful; they 
had left the place a long time ago, and no one knew 
where they had gone. 

Molly was scarcely sorry, for she had become warmly 
attached to her kind mistress. 

You would scarcely have recognised the child who 
had arrived two months ago. Now her large black 


eyes were bright and sparkling, her cheeks rosy and | 


plump, and she herself merry as a lark. 

As the house was now completed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coghlan bade their kind friends good-bye, and set 
out hopefully to their new home. 


Molly was delighted to help her mistress arrange 
the furniture, and wait upon the people who, ac- 
cording to Canadian custom, came to help them. 

When the sitting-room’s rough wooden walls were 
| hung with prints, and all was completed, Molly de- 
| clared “it was iligant intirely 
| During the time they had stayed with the Mar- 
| Stons, Mrs, Coghlan had been learning of her hostess 
‘many things necessary for a settler’s wife to know. 
| She in her turn taught them to Molly, who had never 
been so busy and so happy before. 

She went now and then to a “ Bee,” which is a 
kind of party, where all the guests, for a certain 
time, help their entertainers in some special work, 
and then, when it is done, the rest of the evening is 
spent in amusement, 

Now and then, too, she had been allowed to visit 
her father’s grave, five miles away, which kind Mr. 
Marston had marked by a wooden board in the shape 
of a tombstone. 

And so, between business and pleasure, two years 
had passed happily away. 

(To be continued.) 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


239. What words of Solomon show his belief in 
the universality of evil? 

240. What prophecy did our blessed Lord fulfil 
when, hanging on the cross, He said “I thirst?” 

241. “Thou wilt not suffer thine holy One to see 
corruption.” What apostles quote these words ? 

242. In the account given of the restoration to 
health cf Hezekiah king of Judah, what important 
statement is omitted in the book of Isaiah ? 

243. By what sign did the prophet Jeremiah show 
the Babylonians the destruction of their city ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 624, 


230. His destruction of the Gibeonites (2 Sam. 
xxi. 1). 

231. “Give me now wisdom and knowledge that 
I may go out and come in before this people: for 
who can judge this Thy people which is so great” 
(2 Chron, i. 10). 

232. “He could there do no mighty works save 
that He laid His hands upon a few sick folk, and 
healed them” (Mark vi. 5). 

233. Ehud, son of Gera, who defeated the Moabites, 
and so delivered Israel (Judges iii. 15). 





234, On the river Jordan (2 Sam. xix. 8). 
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(Drawn by Joun Lawson.) 


CHILDREN AND FLOWERS. 


* eis a ge sight, in this world of ours, As if in some more holy sphere 
see how the children love the They had already held them dear, 
flow’rs: And recognised their playmates sweet 

They run to them with hasting feet, With wondering pleasure here. 
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They love them, and they know not why; 
The fields are all their treasury, 
Stored to o’erflowing every one. 
Like flow’rs, they have no thought or 
care— 
There is a sweet resemblance there— 
Alike they blossom in the sun, | 
And drink the summer air. | 


Their young minds are not overcast 
By carking memories of the past, 
Nor is their future dimmed with doubt ; 


Enough for them that ev’ry spray 

Bears an ambrosial freight to-day— 
The butterflies that frisk about 

Are not more blithe than they. 


Ay me! ye woods and fields and flow’rs, 
And birds that people all your bow’rs, 

We loved ye when our years were few; 
And, strangers now to field and lane, 
Our weary hearts are often fain 

To quit the turmoil, and renew 
Our childish joys again. 

ALEXANDER Hume. 








GOLD IN 


THE SKY. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “TRUTH WILL OUT,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXIIL.—‘THE DEAR UNKNOWN.” 
YEAR has passed since first we saw 
Atherton, and now we come again in 
the sunset light to the doctor’s house. 
The family were all gathered in the 
xe garden, for it was the first time this | 
year an had been thoroughly able to enjoy sitting | 
out, even when the sun had disappeared. Last year 
at this time there had been a croquet party, but now 
it was the last thing they thought of giving. 

Claude Egerton, although, so to say, restored to 
them, was still an invalid, and required a certain 
amount of attention. He had not yet returned 
home, for he was well contented with his quarters, 
and certainly at Birdshill he was able to receive 
more efficient attention than he could have done at 
the Hall. 

One of his best and most appreciated nurses he 
was, however, destined to lose ere long, for when the 
law courts closed for the summer holidays, and busy 
lawyers could leave London, Basil Crawford was 
coming to Atherton to marry Gwendoline Majendie. 

The party wandered about, gathered, and separated, 
in the enjoyable fashion peculiar to being out-of- 
doors, the centre and chief gathering-place being 
the sofa on which Claude Egerton lay. For, although 
able to walk about unassisted, he spent still most of 
his time in lying down, which, according to the 
doctor’s advice, was the shortest way in the long 
run, and the surest means to attain complete re- 
covery. 

**And do you mean to say you have no idea what 
the men were like who attacked you?” inquired 
Gwendoline. She was for a few minutes alone with 
Claude, and he had made some remark about that 
evil time now long past. 

“ How should I know what they were like, or who 
they were?” was his answer. “It was dusk, and 
snowing, and I was thinking of nothing but getting 
on to Ridley’s as fast as I could, when two men, with 








black masks drawn over their faces, as far as I could 


| distinguish, sprang out of the ditch, stopped my 


horse, and demanded my money. Naturally enough, 
that sort of thing does not tend to put one in a good 
temper, and my resistance was evidently just what 
they wanted—it gave them an excuse for the violence 
they showed me. I knew that, with two against one, 
I had no chance, unless assistance came in the shape 
of some passer-by, and I knew that was unlikely 
enough, as it proved. Perhaps I might have come 
off better if I had quietly given up my money, and 
whatever I had of value about me, but somehow that 
is a kind of proceeding which goes very hard with a 
man, and what he is most loth to do, I was dragged 
from my horse, and in time they got the better of 
me; but I feel, even now, a satisfaction in thinking 
that their bones must have ached for a considerable 
time afterwards, One of them seemed to lose his tem- 
per completely, and was unmerciful in his mode of 
attack. I lost all consciousness, and did not recover 
till I woke up, as if from the dead, here at Birdshill. 
And when I saw myself in a looking-glass, I did 
not recognise myself.” 

“Poor dear Claude! Do not talk any more about 
that dreadful time and those wicked men; we can 
only be thankful that they are in prison, undergoing 
their justly long sentences.” 

“Yes; and I would rather be indebted to you and 
to Basil for the discovery of them than any one else 
in the world.” 

After the discovery of the mystery, Cyril Egerton 
had been all anxiety to bestow his promised reward 
of five hundred pounds ; the only difficulty had been 
on whom to bestow it, for he complained, “No one 
would have it.” 

Mr. Hart, and other gentlemen of his class, had 
to betake themselves back to London, with the full 
certainty that to who ever the five hundred pounds 
of right belonged, it was certainly not to them. 

Basil Crawford declared that he had not brought 
matters to light in any way, and was clearly not the 
person entitled to it. Gwendoline, of course, avowed 
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that it was impossible for her to have it. And Cyril 
pitifully asked advice on all hands. 

People were inclined to be facetious on the matter; 
for by the time this matter came to be discussed 
there had been a change in Claude’s well-nigh hope- 
less condition, and there was then but little doubt 
that, with much care and attention, he would be re- 
stored to his friends, 

One suggested that every one in any way and 
however remotely connected with the affair, should 
be tied up in sacks and run a race for it, Another 
suggested that he should give a public break- 
fast in the Town Hall at Atherton with it, to 
celebrate his brother’s recovery. And a third sug- 
gested he should bury it, and try to forget it before 
the matter began to affect his reason. 

But although his brother was, so to say, recover- 
ing, Cyril was in no humour to receive jokes pleasantly 
yet awhile. His own wounds were still bleeding, 
and it was impossible for him to forget how ready all 
those friends of his had been to believe the worst, 
the very worst of him, although they now crouched 
round him with congratulation and applause; it 
almost seemed as if there were but one step between 
crime and heroism, for in a moment they were ready 





to place him of whom they had believed so badly 


on a pedestal, and to laud and praise him as the 
hero of the day. 

3ut Cyril would have none of their praise and 
none of their favours. He avoided every one, difficult 
as it now became to do so, as much as he had done 
during the bitter days which were now past, until he 
was accused of sulkiness, pride, and vindictiveness, 
and it was difficult to say what was the best thing 
to be done under the circumstances. 

This, as well as other questions, got carried to the 
sofa of the invalid brother, and there discussed in 
many a family conclave. It was beside this’ couch 
that Gwendoline first learned the whole secret of the 
misunderstanding which had for a time existed 
between the brothers, as well as the time when it 
had been made up. 

Claude, in his thoughtful way, considered over 
all these matters in his own mind, and gave his 
advice. He told Cyril that he had seen little enough 
of the world, and a long journey, and some months 
spent in travel, would do him all the good in the 
world. Cyril had, after the first moment, eagerly 
acquiesced, and was, in fact, now only waiting until 
Claude’s re-establishment in health became more 
assured, to leave them. 

Change of scene, country, and thoughts would 
take from his mind the gloomy scenes he had been 
through, and make him forget the odious suspicion 
under which he had fallen, so that when he returned, 
after long absence, he and his friends would come 
fresh to one another, with sores forgotten, and only 
old friendship, which was waiting to be renewed, re- 
membered. 
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Who was to go with him? was the next question, 
and one which Cyril made very light of. “Some 
fellow would turn up on the road,” was his opinion; 
but Claude argued fate might be unpropitious, and a 
solitary journey was a very heartless, lonely affair, 
and would not do him half the good they looked for 
from the change. 

Claude had a conversation with Gwendoline on the 
subject. These two were now on very different and 
pleasant terms of happy friendship, in which Claude, 
to his own surprise, was very happy and contented. 
The next time that there was any conversation 
between the brothers, Claude very much astonished 
Cyril by asking him why he should not marry, and 
take a wife with him, adding lightly, that such an 
opportunity for a splendid wedding trip did not often 
occur, and it was a pity to miss the occasion. 

“Marry!” 

“ Yes, certainly ; the best thing you can do!’ 


gasped Cyril. 

“Marry ! whom?” 

“Well, what do you say to Bessie Vernon ?” 

*T would as soon marry a monkey!” 

“Indeed! Well, I was at one time under the im- 
pression that you were not quite certain which of 
the two you preferred, Bessie Vernon or Gwendoline 
Majendie.” Having said this, Claude left his brother 
to turn it over in his mind, resolved that he would 
say nothing more to him on the subject. 

The next discussion between them was on the 
subject of the “reward.” That, of course, under the 
circumstances, must be dropped; at the same time 
both were equally cognisant of all they owed to the 
vigorous friendliness of Gwendoline and Basil, and 
her now approaching marriage gave them an easy 
opportunity of testifying, as far as gifts could do so, 
their full appreciation of the same; and Claude con- 
fided to his brother his intention of presenting 
Gwendoline with a house in London as his marriage 
gift to her, at the same time suggesting that the 
furnishing of the same would come very well from 
Cyril—both thereby, whilst making their gifts to 
her as their oldest friend, choosing the gifts of equal 
value to both. 

The idea was enthusiastically received, and Cyril 
would have gone off to London by the next train 
“to see about it,’ had he not been requested to 
stay and mature the schemes. 

Dr. Majendie alone was at first taken into their 
confidence, and he was quite taken aback by the 
magnitude of their ideas, particularly when these 
ideas were more fully explained. It was suggested 
that the rooms of the house must be really large and 
good, the situation also good, and a fair garden; 
moreover, the house must be detached. The Doctor 
remarked that all those requirements, although they 
were to be had, would cost a great deal of money in 
London; but Claude, with great wealth at his dis- 
posal, saw that view of the matter in a very different 
light to what the Doctor did. The Doctor himself 
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knew little enough about London, and could only sug- 
gest that Basil Crawford himself should be consulted 
as to the neighbourhood in which he desired to have 
his residence. 

Basil Crawford, in his turn, was as much over- 
whelmed with their generosity as Dr. Majendie had 
been before him, but would not give his opinion 
until he had consulted Gwendoline. The resolution 
which they arrived at together was what they had 
themselves been planning before now, namely, that 
they would like to live near the Jamiesons, so Bays- 
water was fixed on for that reason. 

Mrs. Jamieson was written to on the subject, and 
with much enthusiasm the kind-hearted little woman 
undertook to scour the neighbourhood, and to make 
a list of all likely-looking houses. Her delight was 
unbounded when she heard from Basil’s own lips, on 
his return from Atherton, that all had gone well 
with him, and that he and Gwendoline were to be 
inarried in the summer. 

Finally, Mrs. Jamieson invited Gwendoline to come 
up and stay with her in London; and in May, 


accordingly, she went up to London, and stayed one | 


week with Mrs. Jamieson, making acquaintance with 
her ; and Basil was delighted to see every probability 
of their being fast friends in the days that were 
coming. They were a large party at this time, for 
Cyril Egerton came to London, intent on Claude’s 
commission, and to see what Mrs. Jamieson had 
found in the way of “likely houses.” Every day 
they went about, a party of four—Mrs. Jamieson, 
Gwendoline, Cyril, and Trixie. This latter young lady 
was fully persuaded that nothing in the matter could 
be fixed on without her full concurrence and appro- 
bation, and being a most keen and observant young 
person, she soon learned to ask absurdly precocious 
questions relative to the houses of the old ladies left 
in charge of them, and Cyril loaded her with dolls, tea- 
things, and Noah’s arks, until her mother declared 
she would be spoilt past all redemption. 

It was a delightful, enjoyable week, and Gwendo- 
line was quite sorry when it came to an end. She 
was, however, thoroughly bewildered by all the 


houses she had seen, and all the new experiences | 
She took the opportunity of | 


she had gone through. 
getting various things for her trousseau, and returned 


to Atherton filled with an impression that it would | 
be very nice to be married, to live in London, and to | 
One more | 


have Mrs. Jamieson for a dear friend. 
acquaintance she made, however, in London, and 
this was her second cousin, Grace Majendie. 

She had a great deal of news to tell them all when 
she got home again, and Claude was not one of the 
least interested of her hearers. Everything amused 


and interested him to hear, and Gwendoline forgot | 


nothing ; even describing to him the situation which 
Mrs. Jamieson had found for poor Mrs, Blades, and 
the asylums into which she had got the children. 


Mrs. Jamieson certainly possessed the art of 


' charming those around her, for now that Cyril was 
| home again he was always talking about her, and 
| telling them that, although he was going to leave all 
| the furnishing of the house to her taste and judg. 
| ment, he had promised her to run up to town again 
soon, and see that he approved of her selections and 
ideas. Indeed, this house became the hobby of the 
sick brother, and a great interest to the other. 

*T am beginning to understand that we could 
not do without Mrs. Jamieson,” said Claude, this 
evening, ‘‘and yet I have never seen her.” 

“Well, she is coming down next week for a few 
days,” answered Gwendoline, “and going to bring 
| Trixie with her; so you will soon know her, and 
| like her as much as we do. Here comes Grace ; 
now, do you like her?” 

Grace Majendie had arrived that day on a visit to 
her hitherto little-known Atherton relatives, and she 
and Claude had met at luncheon; when now she 
appeared coming from the house out into the garden, 
and his eyes fell on her slender elegant figure, and 
dark handsome face, they remained there as she 
slowly approached them, and he said to Gwendo- 
line, “‘ Her face puzzles me beyond description. Of 
| course I never saw her before. I was introduced to 
| her for the first time to-day, and yet, every time I 
| look at her, I seem to know her appearance by heart, 
| and that her face is familiar to me. Can I have 
seen her anywhere ?” 

Gwendoline was smiling all this time ; and when 
he finished speaking, she replied, in a low voice, and 
hastily, for her cousin was now approaching, “ Shall 
I tell you a secret, Claude—a dead, dead secret, 
which I only learned to-day? Grace and all her 
family were staying in Cornwall last summer, and 
you were staying, it seems, with some gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, and they used to see you about 
constantly, so she grew to know you quite well by 
sight, and always called you ‘the dear unknown.’ 
She was perfectly electrified to recognise to-day, as 
her dear unknown, the wonderful Claude Egerton, 
whose sufferings she had heard so much about.” 

“Come, Grace, you are a good girl to come and 
relieve me in taking care of this capricious invalid, 
as he chooses to believe he still is; I am in a great 
hurry to go and look after Naomi and Bessie. Take 
my seat here.” 

There was an unusually bright, pleased look on 
Claude’s face as Grace Majendie took the seat beside 
| his sofa, which she did with evident pleasure; the 
only person near them was Mrs. Majendie, who was 
fast asleep in an arm-chair at a short distance. 

The others were scattered about the garden, but 
Gwendoline was not long before she found Naomi, 
her general confidant, to whom she hastened, with an 
account of the interesting little episode which had 

happened that afternoon. 
| «And there is a still more interesting one on 

hand,” returned Naomi, gaily; “Cyril and Bessie 
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have gone and engaged themselves to one another 
I do 
call it most impertinent of younger sisters to presume 
to get married before elder sisters are disposed of. 
Cyril is half afraid his brother will chaff him, as 
it seems they have had some talk already in the 
matter, and Cyril denied there being anything be- 
tween them.” 


without the slightest advice from any one. 


Before Gwendoline could answer in any way the 
two delinquents themselves were met at a turn in 
the shrubbery walk. Both looked somewhat awk- 
ward, but there was joyousness and pleasure in both 
faces. Evidently they had each done the thing that 
was best for them to do, and fulfilled the old remark 
that “ those two were made for one another.” 

Gwendoline did not wait for time nor circumstance, 
she broke into the heartiest of congratulations, and 
told them that all friends alike would be made 
happy by their union. 

They, in turn, bestowed every confidence, and de- 
clared they were going to have “such a wedding 
tour—all over the world, all round the world, and 
nobody knows where!” It seemed to be, moreover, 
they were going to be married at once and directly, 
and that everybody’s breath would be taken away. 

The fact was they desired to avoid all fuss and 
ceremony, Bessie feeling even more strongly for 
Cyril than he had felt for himself the way in which 
he had been treated, did not desire any gathering of 
friends on the occasion; they felt that the sooner 
and the quieter it was over, and they away on their 
travels, the better for all concerned. 

At this point the dinner-bell rang, and the in- 
teresting narrative had to be broken off abruptly. 
One more surprise was in store for them, as they 
approached the party which had gathered at the 
summons ou the lawn—all were electrified to see 
Claude rise from his sofa, and he who had hitherto 
but walked with assistance, politely offer his arm 


to the newly-arrived guest, to lead her indoors to 
dinner, 
They were all so taken aback, that for some time 


| they stood in a group, silently looking after them. But 


both were apparently quite innocent of the interest 
they had roused; Grace was unaware that there was 
anything unusual in the proceeding, and Claude 
And was but little 
halting in his gait as he went; his face, which carried 
the look of illness, was hidden from them, and his 


would not perceive it. there 


upright back, easy carriage, and broad shoulders, 
looked as much like the ideal young country squire 
as they had done in olden times; and Grace, as she 
walked beside him, could not cause any one to won- 
der that she absorbed so much of his interest. 

“Well, to be sure!” remarked the Doctor at last, 
with a gasp, whilst Grace and “the dear unknown ” 
entered at the open dining-room window. 

They all followed in due course, and by-and-by 
the pleasant happy party was gathered round the 
table, some, if not all, looking out of the window into 
the sunset, which was fair and bright. 

Some would have called the sunset yellow, and 
others would have ealled it a “ golden sunset.” Dark 
clouds had arisen and overshadowed them; the gold 
itself had been hidden, but had only waited its time 
to show forth and gild all things with its light. 
Those who had been together a year before, and had 
watched the sunset, were once more gathered, al- 
though one had all but passed through the valley of 
the shadow of death, and well-nigh gone away from 
them. He had been restored to them as by a miracle, 
to see the sunset again from beside them—to be one 
in all things again with those he loved. Was not 
this alone sufficient cause for thankfulness and joy? 
sufficient to set them rejoicing, sufficient to make 
them feel, as they looked at the sunset, that there 
was “ Gold in the Sky ?” 

THE END. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK. 


‘Then let Thine heart united be to mine, 
And mine to Thine, 
In a firm union, whereby 
We may no more be Thou and I, 
Or I and Thou, 
But both the same !””—Francis Quarles. 
SAO ot us = 
GRE majestic story of the Transfigura- 
! tion is introduced in the Gospel nar- 
rative in the foliowing words :—“ And 
after six days Jesus taketh Peter, 
James, and John his brother, and bringeth them 
up into an high mountain apart” (Matt. xvii. 1). 






XUM 


| 
| 


Out of His 


Jesus was here in companionship. 


| chosen twelve He now selects a specially-chosen 


three to be with Him, as the companions and wit- 
nesses of His transfiguration glory. 

This example of Jesus is my topic now, from 
which I would urge upon each and all the choic 
of good and true companions for good and holy 
purposes. 

It was a wonderful group, that of the mountain- 
top ; 
Elias; and three from earth— Peter, and James, and 


three from heaven—Jesus, and Moses, and 
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John. These three disciples were on three most 
important occasions selected to be the special and 


only companions of our Lord. (1) on the raising | 


up of the daughter of Jairus; (2) on the occasion 
of the transfiguration; and (3) at the agony in 
the garden, 

Those who were permitted to see the Divine 


majesty of His glory were also chosen to witness | 


the direst agony of His soul. 

And why these three disciples ? 

Peter always held a prominent place among his 
brethren. He was always foremost, and some- 
times to his peril. He was foremost in his con- 
fession of Christ, and foremost in his denial of 
Him; foremost in his self-confidence, and fore- 
most in his fall; the first to venture beyond 
his depth, and the first to begin to sink. 
James, the first of the apostles to die for his 
Lord, the victim of the sword of Herod. He 
was zealous for his Master, and a “son of 
thunder” to any who would do that Master dis- 
honour or offence; and ere long fulfilled, at the 





position as any two could be; one, impulsive, 
urgent, impetuous, making as mary enemies as 
friends, the other, loving, lovable, and beloved. 
| And yet these twain were ofttimes found together, 
| At the resurrection, when Mary Magdalene came 
| to report the fact to the disciples, these two, Peter 
and John, ran together to the sepulchre; and in 
the apostolic office they worked together, and 
| Suifered in common (Acts iii. 1, &c.; viii, 14), 
It was brotherly love, sincere and lasting, bound 
| together by one motive; friendship, cemented by 
the firmest bond, and consecrated to the holiest 
purpose. 

Would it were so among Christians generally! 
Then would it be that “as iron sharpeneth iron, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend” (Prov. xxvii. 17). 

But it is Christ Himself who is our example 
here. It was He that chose His companions, and 
showed us whom to choose, and why. And this 
for many reasons. 

1. It is a necessity of our nature.—Man is a 





hands of Herod, his Lord’s prediction—“ Ye shall | sociable being; he seeks friendship, he cannot 
drink indeed of my cup, and be baptised with the | be alone—‘ It is not good for man to be alone.” 
baptism that I am baptised with” (Matt. xx. 23). | It is only in very exceptional cases, and those 
John, the loving and the beloved, whose voice of | through some grave mistake as to man’s true 
“thunder” is lost in the softer but more lasting | nature and calling, that we find man separating 
words of “love,” and whose testimony (or wit- himself from the converse of his fellow-man. 
ness) continued to the very end of the apostolic | The Egyptians, among their varied hieroglyphics, 


age. The two far-sundered brethren: the one, | 
the first to die, and the other, the last, of all the 
apostolic band—those two famous “sons of Ze- | 
bedee.” 
It is also a curious fact, that these three were | 
just those of the Twelve whose names were | 
changed by order of their Master. Simon was 
called Cephas, Peter; and James and John by the 
joint name of Boanerges. 

Jesus, then, made choice of His companions, 
and there would be some reason that would lead 
Him to that choice—some character, or spirit, or 
disposition of the men that would draw their heart 
to Him, or His heart to them, particularly. 

In this Jesus would be an example to us in the | 
choice of our companions generally, and in the | 
narrower selection of the more intimate ones for | 
special reasons. 

And these friends of Jesus were also special and 
devoted friends together. In the common Master, | 
and in their common discipleship and love, they | 
were one. “Things that are equal to the same 
are equal to one another.” 

There were, also, likenesses and unlikenesses | 
between these several men—points in which they | 
met, and points at which they diverged. 

James and John, brethren of the same parent- | 
age, oft together, of like craft and occupation, 
thinking alike, and sometimes wrongly. Peter | 
and John as different in temperament and dis-— 





represented a solitary man as a single millstone, 
useless by itself, and grinding no meal; whereas, 
if only doubled by its companion millstone, it 
would have been most profitable, and productive 
of useful results. The selfish man is just like 
that single millstone—grinding away, but grinding 
nothing but its own solitary self, reminding us of 
Longfellow’s well-known aphorism— 


‘** A millstone and a human heart 
Are driven ever round ; 
If they have nothing else to grind 
They must themselves be ground! ” 


It is a sad and profitless occupation to be ever 
wearing out one’s energy and strength in a useless 
friction with the dust ! 

2. Like consorts with like-—How true the adage, 


|“ Birds of a feather flock together.” The things 


we like in common commonly attract us. We see 
this very terribly manifested in “ evil communi- 
cations,” in gaming, and drinking, and other sins 
— Cast in thy lot among us; let us all have one 
purse” (Prov. i. 14). There is partnership in 
evil and in sin, as there is in lawful business, and 
in science, and in politics, and in other lawful 
pursuits. In all these circles of life it is like- 
mindedness that brings men together. How much 
more ought this motive to prevail in all associa- 
tions for that which is good. Is there no common 
love, no common liking, nothing in common to 
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Where ought there to be a magnet so 
Where a motive so strong, 
And where a pros- 
pect or an end so desirable ? The love of God, of 
Christ, of His holy word, of His holy day, of 
all that leads to God in Christ—these common 
likings would make us all to be one. 

Ill. Common make 
another adage says, “Tell me your companions, 
and I will tell you what you are.” There is 
such a thing as a family likeness, andit grows. It 
springs not so much from blood-relationship as 
from the common pursuits and feelings of the 
family circle. You would know the drunkard or 
the miser by his face; and all drunkards and all 
misers are respectively very much alike. “ When 
thou sawest a thief then thou consentedst with 


attract ? 
powerful as religion ¢ 
so pleasurable, and so real ? 


us like—Thus 


likings 


him, and hast been partaker with adulterers (Ps. | 


1 18). 
heavers, you will be black; if you consort with 
millers and bakers, you will be white (I speak of 
the outer dress, not of the character, here). If 
you associate with this or that political party 
you will wear their colours; and, so, in Christian 


If your companions are sweeps and coal- 


companionship the more Christian will you your- 
self become. As Moses’ face shone because he 
looked upon the face of God; and the brightness 
gradually wore off when he turned his face to 
the world again, so in communion with Christ, 
and in the companionship of good men, it will 
be as with the disciples, when “men took knowledge 
of them, that they had been with Jesus ” (Acts iv. 
13). Like what Jesus likes, and you will be like 
Him. Like-mindedness makes us like, that is, to 
be alike. 

My counsels in the present paper are specially 
for the young. They are peculiarly susceptible to 
influences. ‘The same wind that bends one tree 
will bend a whole forest. The young are weak in 
judgment, changeable in affection, and wanting 
inexperience. What they want is ballast, streng- 
thening, leading, guidance; and all these are best 

| attained by good companionships, and such com- 
| panionships are, or ought to be, the most lasting, 
| because they last through life, and outlast eternity. 


«Friendships on earth are formed to sever, 
But friends for Heaven are friends for ever.” 


RAYMOND. 


BY F. M. F, SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “ TRIED,” ETC. 


to the death-bed of Dr. Lin- 
gard, after morning service 
“4 on that Christmas Day whieh 
iq Estelle was spending in a 
manner so little in accord- 
ance with the joyful associa- 
As vicar of the 






ay 
=\ tions of the season. 
parish, the clergyman had visited the 
invalid at stated periods; but it had 
© ¢,_ been a duty hopelessly unsatisfactory in 
its performance, for he had never been 
able to awaken so much as a gleam of 
intelligence in the dull eyes that took not the smallest 
notice of his presence; and now, as he stood looking 
down on the unconscious man, whose laboured breath- 
ing was slowly sighing away the earthly life that, for 
good or for ill, must merge into eternity, Mr. Der- 
went felt more than ever helpless in face of this dumb 
soul, whom his ministrations were impotent to touch. 
What could he do but offer up last prayers for him 
who could no longer pray for himself ?—had he, in- 
deed, ever done so? who could say? The record of 
his life, as a scroll written within and without, was 
rolled up now and sealed against the judgment of 


XUM 


the last great day. Of the outward part of it no 
token was left but the unfinished work on which all 
his best years had been spent for nought, but of the 
inner existence of the spirit not even a trace remained 
to give a hope that it had been sanctified by the love 
of God. Mr. Derwent questioned Estelle somewhat 
anxiously before they went into the sick room as to 
what she knew of her uncle’s opinions, and she could 
only tell him that, while Dr, Lingard’s life seemed 
outwardly harmless, he had never given the least 
indication of religious belief, or of interest in any 
studies but those of scientific research. The clergy- 
man had his Bible in his hand as he followed Miss 
Lingard into the presence of the dying man, but of 
what avail to read the words of eternal life to the 
dull ears that were no longer avenues to the senses ? 
Estelle knelt down silently at the foot of the bed, 
and Mr. Derwent followed her example; his voice, 
in earnest supplication for the departing soul, sounded 
for atime through the room, and when at last it 
ceased, a strange oppressive silence seemed to fall 
upon the air, hardly broken by the monotonous rise 
and fall of the failing breath. Had any whisper 
from those holy supplications reached the lone, 
mysterious spirit, imprisoned still in that unconscious 
clay, and awakened, perhaps, a response that might 
ask for pardon and pity even yet? It might be so, 
but there was no sign to give ground for the hope; 
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they could but leave him to his God; vain indeed 
was the help of man! Estelle went to the outer door 
with Mr. Derwent as he was leaving the house, while 
he asked exactly what the doctor thought as to the 
duration of these last hours of life. 

“* He may linger two or three days,” said Estelle ; 
**not more.” 

‘And you, Miss Lingard,” said the clergyman ; 
“it seems sad, indeed, for you to be quite alone at 
such a time; are our friends at Carlton Hall aware 
of the serious change which has taken place in Dr. 
Lingard’s state ?” 

“No, I believe not; I have purposely avoided 
telling them of it; they can do nothing for him; 
indeed, they can scarcely be said to be acquainted 
with him at all, as his mind has been so sadly clouded 
ever since he has lived here. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should be very sorry to cast any gloom 
over their Christmas festivities.” 

“You show great consideration,” said Iir. Derwent, 
‘and, no doubt, you are right ; but still I feel for you 
very much, and my duties at this season are so heavy 
that I cannot easily come to you again.” 

“Tndeed, I would not wish you to take any trouble 
about me,” replied Estelle; “you have done what 
you could for my poor uncle, and I thought only of 
him when I asked you to come; I should not have 
disturbed you, even for his sake, on such a day, had 
there been any sure hope that he would live to see 
another.” As she spoke they perceived a messenger 
coming along the gravel-walk to the door with a tele- 
gram in his hand; he gave it to Estelle, and when she 
had opened and read it, Mr. Derwent saw her pale 
face brighten as if it had been illumined by the 
sunshine of a summer noon upon that sunless winter 
day. She turned with a radiant smile to the clergy- 
man, and gave him the message to read, saying, 
“You see your kind wish for me is fulfilled, and I 
shall not be alone.” The telegram was from Ray- 
mond, saying that he should be with her by the first 
train that evening. 

“T am heartily glad Mr. Raymond is coming,” 
said Mr. Derwent, “I know how true a friend he is 
to you,” and, little as the good unworldly man was 
in the habit of match-making, he found himself 
settling in his own mind as he left Highrock House 
and walked towards his church, that a marriage be- 
tween Raymond and Estelle would be the best remedy 
for their various troubles that could possibly be 
found ; it would save Miss Lingard from a lonely, 
unprotected life, and it would efface for Raymond 
the memory of his cruel disappointment. Well con- 
tent at having arrived at so happy a conclusion, the 
clergyman went to preach his simple sermon on the 
wondrous tidings of the holy birthday, while Estelle 
hurried back to Dr. Lingard’s room with her heart 
throbbing wildly at the prospect of so soon seeing 
They had not met since the day 
when she had gone to him in London, but she felt 


Raymond again. 





sure that her guarded sober letters had removed any 
suspicions as to her real feelings which he might have 
entertained at that time, and so she looked forward 
to his visit in the evening without embarrassment, 
and only with an overwhelming sense of consolation 
and peace in the prospect of hearing that dear voice 
again. 

The shadows of the early twilight had darkened 
the death chamber when she entered it again, but 
Moss had lighted the shaded lamp that, in former 
times, had always been used by Dr. Lingard in the 
long night hours when he toiled so assiduously at 
the work which lay on his table a useless and un- 
finished fragment; while the same soft rays that 
guided then his active hand illumined now the rigid 
death-like face, where no gleam of mind or intelli- 
gence remained. 

Presently the doctor came in, having promised 
Miss Lingard to pay another visit that night, though 
he well knew that his services could avail nothing 
for him on whom the seal of death was set. He told 
Estelle, however, after an examination of the patient, 
that the pulse had scarcely diminished at all since 
the morning, and therefore he was the more con- 
vinced that Dr. Lingard, strong man as he had been, 
would linger on for some days, perhaps for a week, 
although it was impossible to give him any nourish- 
ment. He advised Estelle, for the sake of her own 
health, not to remain too constantly in the sick room, 
which Moss was determined not to quit for a moment, 
and so took his leave for the night, promising to 
come back at an early hour next day. 

He had not been gone many minutes, and Estelle 
still sat silent where he had left her, absorbed in 
thought as to the destinies of the soul that was 
hovering on the confines of the unseen world, when 
she felt a gentle touch on her shoulder, and, 
looking up, saw Raymond by her side, and met 
the compassionate gaze of the soft hazel eyes 
she loved so well, bent tenderly upon her face. 
Ah! what a deep thrill of rapture passed through 
her heart as she rose and gave him her hand in 
silence ; blaming herself the next moment for having 
allowed such a feeling to take possession of her in 
the very presence of the dying man. Gently she 
drew Raymond to the bed-side, and he stood, as they 
all had done, and looked helplessly on the pale vacant 
face that masked so absolutely all that might be 
taking place in the deathless spirit hid beneath it. 
He saw, however, that there was no immediate pros- 
pect of dissolution, and whispered a request to 
Estelle that she would come with him into the next 
room. They went into the drawing-room, where 
a bright fire was burning, and where, through the 
windows, over which the curtains had not yet been 
drawn, they could see the far-away lights of Carlton 
Hall gleaming brightly on their sight, unintercepted 
by the leafless branches of the trees. Raymond cast 
a glance that way, then turned swiftly to Estelle, 
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who looked up impulsively into his face, exclaiming, 
“How good you were to come to me!” 

“Dear Estelle,” he answered, smiling, “I should 
not deserve to be called your friend if I could not 
come to you at such a moment as this; and I have 
been very systematic in my arrangements, in order 
to remain near you as long as you may require me. 
But first tell me the medical opinion of Dr. Lingard’s 
state.” 

She told him all the details she had been unable 
to explain by telegram, and his face grew thoughtful 
as he listened. 

“There may then be yet a week or so of sad 
watching for you, Estelle; and after that you will 
need still more a friend by your side to help you in 
making your plans for the future.” 

A shiver ran through her frame as he thus alluded 
to the time when her last relative would be laid in 
the grave, and she should stand alone in her youth 
and inexperience, without a home or a tie upomearth. 
Raymond saw the movement, but did not understand 
the thought which caused it; and he was the-very last 
person to whom she would have spoken of the shrink- 
ing dread with which she looked ‘forward to the 
unprotected loneliness that seemed ‘to be in store for 
her. He imagined she was simply overtaxed: by her 
attendance on her uncle, and drawing forward an 
easy-chair, he begged her to sit down, and took a 
place beside her, saying that, as she was certainly 
not wanted in the sick room at present, he meant to 
monopolise her for a little while. 

“Let me tell you how I have managed my affairs, 
so as to be entirely at your service,” he said, in 
a lighter tone, anxious to distract her thoughts from 
mournful subjects. 

“ Yes, do,” she said; “ it is such a comfort to know 
that you will be here for the present. Was Captain 
Willis not unwilling to let you go?” 

“He had not much choice, poor man; for, in the 
first place, I simply told him that he must manage 
without his supernumerary so long as Miss Lingard 
required me; and in the second place, if he had been 
at all disposed to rebel, Mrs, Willis would soon have 
made an end of his resistance, for you must know 
that on the one occasion when you met her, you most 
completely won her heart, and she was only anxious 
to hurry me off as quickly as possible, and told her 
husband he must not expect to see me again for a 
month.” 

“Oh, I am indeed grateful to her!” exclaimed 
Estelle; “and could you really stay so long?” 

“Yes, certainly, if you wish it. I have taken 
rooms at the village inn, and I told the good people 
there that they must take all the responsibility of 
feeding me, as I do not mean you to be troubled 
with me, excepting when it will cheer you to have a 
visit from me, or to take a walk with me. I am sure 
you have not had much fresh air of late, Estelle, you 
look so pale.” 





**T have not been out for some days,” she said; 
**T was afraid to leave my uncle.” 

“We must remedy that to-morrow,” said Ray- 
mond. “But Estelle, I have one fear—is there 
the least chance that I shall meet Kathleen Harcourt 
in this house ?” 

«‘ None whatever, at present; Carlton Hall is full 
of visitors, and they have a ball there to-morrow 
evening; she has no time to come; and in any case I 
am going to write and ask her not to visit me just 
now.” 

“Then all is well,” he said, with a sigh of relief. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

Dr. Lingarp was decidedly weaker next day, but 
still he was passing on so slowly through the ever- 
deepening shadows to the darkness which was to 
hide him from all human eyes, that Raymond had 
no hesitation in persuading Estelle to leave the sick 
room for a little time, and go out with him into the 
open air. It was not until after the doctor’s visit, 
however, that she consented to do this, and as he 
had been detained at a distance, it was late in the 
day before he came, and repeated his prediction that 
his patient would linger on for two or three days—-or, 
at the very least, for another four-and-twenty hours. 
Raymond went with him to the door, and then came 
back to the drawing-room, where Estelle had come to 
hear his opinion. 

“Now then,” he said, “‘ get your hat and come out 
with me; your pale face haunted me all last night.” 

« And you think that one breeze from the sea is to 
cure it,” she said, with a smile, knowing well that 
the cause of her wan looks lay far deeper than he 
thought. 

“T hope so; but you must not delay, it is already 
growing dark.” 

She hesitated. 

“Dear Raymond, I feel half afraid to leave the 
house, though I should be quite at ease sitting with 
you in this room, as Moss could call us in ai moment 
if there were any change.” 

“TI do not wish you to go far,” said Raymond; 
“only to the summit of the high rock; I have an 
especial wish to stand with you on that spot once 
more, for it was there that the darkest moments 
of my life were passed, and it was there that you 
came to me, bearing in your hand. the lamp of truth, 
which shed an illumination on my soul that glows 
there yet; it will not take us long to go up the rock 
and return. Come, Estelle.” 

It was not very easy for her to refuse him any- 
thing he asked, and in a few minutes they were 
ascending the steep cliff which had such momentous 
associations for them both. The early winter twi- 
light had been hastened by the heavy clouds which 
overhung the sky, and cast a brooding darkness 
on the earth; but there was no wind, so the air 


{was not very cold, though there had been some 
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showers of snow in the morning. Swiftly they sped 
up the zig-zag path, and neither spoke for some time, 
when they found themselves at length upon the 
summit. There was a strange solemnity in the 
scene; below them lay the dim grey sea, from which 
a low wailing rose up like the moan of a spirit in 
pain, while all around the shadows had fallen so 
thick upon the land, that nothing was to be seen save 
that dreary expanse of waters, above which they 
seemed to stand isolated from all the world. It was 
a singular contrast to the bright summer evening 


when Estelle had last seen Raymond standing there, | 


bathed in the sunlight, but with the bitterness of 
death at his heart. Now in the gloom, though she 
was close to his side, she could but dimly discern, by 
the expression of his countenance, that he was deeply 
moved. He did not speak. Suddenly, however, he 
stretched out his hand and took hers, holding it with 
a firm grasp, while his lips seemed to syllable words 
of thanksgiving; and as thus they stood, side by side, 
clear and distinct upon the still air came the chiming 
of the church bells from the valley far below, ringing 
out in honour of the Christmas-tide, a smile broke 
over Raymond's face. 

“Peace on earth, good will towards men!” he 
murmured ; “that is the very lesson you taught me 
on this spot, sweet Estelle, drawing me back from 
the gate of the grave by telling me that I should 
find peace for my spirit in good will to my fellow 
men.” 

** And how thoroughly you have worked it out in 
action!” exclaimed Estelle, clinging more closely to 
his hand, as she remembered the terror and anxiety 
with which she had watched his noble life for the last 
few months; “at least, the latter part of it—for 
those you have saved in the midst of the flames 
eannot doubt your good will towards men.” 

“Towards all, save one,” said Raymond. 
not overcome the feeling which makes Tracy Har- 
court an exception.” 

“Perhaps you have done so more than you think,” 
said Estelle, hopefully ; “‘ but tell me, Raymond, has 
the other part of the Christmas message proved true 
for you, so that you now have peace on earth in hope 
of heaven ? 
but I do so long to see you happy!” 

“T will tell you all I think and feel, Estelle; I can 
have no concealments from such a friend as you have 
been to me; but I think it must be when we are 


“T have 


Forgive me for asking such a question, 


sitting by the fire this evening, for I cannot keep 
you here any longer in the cold.” 

“« And, besides, I do not wish to be too long away 
from home. Moss does not even know I am out.” 

““No; we had better go now; but I should like to 
bring you back here with me soon. We will come 
another day.” 

Another day! and they were on the brink of events 
which would bid fair to separate those two—not only 
speedily, but for ever! 








They turned away from the moaning sea and the 
cloud-veiled sky, and went down the rugged path to 
the pleasant house which was not long to be a home 
to Estelle Lingard. 

There was no change in the patient when they 
went to look at him, nor in the attitude of the faith- 
ful servant who, seated in a great chair, leaning his 
head on his hand, kept guard night and day over the 
dying master on whom his dim eyes were ever fixed. 

He would not even quit his post to take his meals, 
and Estelle, honouring him too highly to let him be 
waited upon by the servants, brought them all to 
him with her own hands. She attended to his wants 
now before she would follow Raymond into the 
drawing-room; and when at last she went to him 
there, she found him standing at the window, look- 
ing out through the darkness towards Carlton Hall, 
where every window was gleaming with light from 
end to end of the building. 

“TI think you said there was a ball in that house 
to-night,” he remarked, as Estelle came softly to his 
side. 

“Yes,” she answered; “it is the great entertain- 
ment which was to be considered the special féte in 
honour of Kathleen’s I believe they 
waited so long after the event to have it, in order 
that all the county people might come who are at 
home for Christmas. ‘They were to have first a 
dinner-party and private theatricals, and then a 
ball.” 

Raymond shrugged his shoulders, 


marriage. 


and turned 
away. 

“T hope they may enjoy their festivities. They 
seem to have got severally all they desire, so it is to 
be supposed they will. Mr. and Mrs, Carlton have a 
future peeress in their daughter, and Harcourt has 
the fortune he coveted, and Kathleen —well, I 
suppose she loves him, unkind as I believe he is to 
her.” 

“She does love him,” said Estelle, for she knew 
that this fact would best reconcile him to the loss of 
Kathleen ; “and Mr. Harcourt has really been good 
to her since they have been here.” 

“Good to her! Poor pretty Kathleen; she de- 
served some better affection than that scanty phrase 
implies.” 

“She is happy at present, really, dear Raymond, 
though I fear it may not last after she leaves home 
again.” 

““No; it is not likely, with such a man as Harcourt 
for her sole protector; but she has chosen her lot, 
and she must abide by it till she is freed by his 
death or her own.” 

Raymond then went forward to the fire, some- 
what moodily; and Estelle, who was shivering, not 
so much from cold as from nervous exhaustion, 
took a low chair close to the fender, and spread 
out her little white hands to the blaze. He looked 
at her graceful figure and sweet refined face, from 
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which the dusky hair was drawn away and gathered 
in soft masses at the back of her head, and wondered 
that he had never seen before how really beautiful 
she was, though it was rather the loveliness of expres- 
sion and perfect grace than of brilliant colouring and 
faultless features, as Kathleen’s beauty had been. 

He laid his hand gently on her shoulder as he said, 
**T should be very sorry, Estelle, if I were obliged to 
exchange the long quiet evening we shall have to- 
gether for a ball and theatricals like the inhabitants 
of Carlton Hall.” 

* And so should I, indeed!” said Estelle, brightly, 
as she turned her dark eyes towards him; “and you 
are going to tell me all I wish to know, are you 
not ?” 

“So far as I can,” he answered; “ but my mind 
is in a strange state of transition, which makes it by 
no means easy to explain all that I feel’’—and he 
sat looking thoughtfully into the fire for a few 
minutes. “There is no doubt,’ he presently con- 
tinued, “that the very peculiar life I have been lead- 
ing of late kas altered my opinions on many points, 
and has, in some sense, influenced my whole being— 
one change, which stands out distinct and clear 
amongst many complex sensations, is the fact that, 
so far as I am myself concerned, I have ceased to 
regret Kathleen, however hard I may find it to for- 
give her husband. I have been looking at the dark 
side of human existence lately; and apart from the 
certainty that, with a gay little butterfly like that 
lovely child, whose thoughts never soared beyond the 
flowers that decked her path of pleasure, I should 
have led the contemptible, useless life of a man de- 


voted to amusement and self-pleasing, I have seen , 


too much of stern reality, and of the utterly epheme- 
ral nature of all earthly conditions, to waste my days 
in pining over a lost love that could only have gilded 


them with such a fitful and transitory brightness; | 
rather, indeed, I can rejoice that Iam freed from the | 


spell of an affection which would have made this 
world all in all to me, till I had found it flashing 
suddenly away from me into the night of the grave. 
An alliance between Kathleen and myself would cer- 
tainly not have fulfilled the condition which St. Paul 
speaks of as essential to Christian marriage, when he 
says ‘ only in the Lord’ ” 

“ Then the suffering her loss has cost you is at an 
end?” Estelle asked the question almost pleadingly, 
so earnestly did she long that his pain might indeed 
have passed away. 

“Yes,” he answered; “and with that has come 
to an end, too, all the golden dreams of my youth. I 
know life now in its sternest reality, and have seen 
that each moment of its uncertain duration is fraught 
with the possibility of sorrow or death, or any one 
of the many mysterious vicissitudes which seem to 
spring upon men suddenly, like foes lying in am- 
bush to assail them; and here is another certain 
result of ali I have learnt, that it is impossible to 
doubt as a logical sequence, even if revelation had 
not taught it to us, that our existence on earth is 
but a probationary discipline, through which, by 
ways we can neither understand nor appreciate, we 
are being led up to that destiny for which we are 
created. All is so unequal here, where often the 
innocent suffer, and the guilty prosper, and a thou- 
sand bewildering contrasts meet us at every turn, 
that the cry for justice which rings out from the 
whole earth can never be destined to remain un- 
heeded. When the shadows of this world flee away 
in the infinite dawn, then in the full blaze of eternal 


| light shall the just dealing of the Creator be made 


clear as the noonday.” 

Estelle instinctively turned her head to the window 
as he spoke, and then sprang to her feet with a great 
ery. 

“Oh, Raymond ! what is that?” 

(To be continued.) 


COMFORTABLE WORDS. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY, 





OME years ago a Christian minister lay 
i, dying. His ministry had been laborious 
and successful, his life exemplary, his 
skill in administering consolation to the 
mourner and the sorrowful unusually 
great; but as his own end drew near, 
a dark cloud of doubt and misgiving 
silent round him, and he fell into great dintress 
and anguish of spirit. His cry was that he had 
been a hypocrite, though an unconscious one, all 
along, and that he had preached to others a Christ 
in whom he had neither part nor lot himself. The 
friends who stood at his bedside felt that the cloud 





aN “ Tncline your ear and come unto Me.”—Isarau ly. 3. “ Let him that is athirst come.” —REv. xxii. 17. 


was attributable to physical causes, but still, in 
their anxiety for him, they sent for one and another 
of his clerical brethren, in the hope that they 
might be able to deal with so apparently difficult 
and impracticable a case. But, in spite of all their 
efforts, the gloom did not pass away. The con- 
viction of a lost and unforgiven state remained 
unremoved, and they began almost to be in despair. 
At last a neighbour came in, who listened, as others 
had done, to the sad tale of self-reproach and 
despondency which the sick man poured forth, 
and then quietly said, “ Well, let us suppose that 
what you say is true. Let us take for granted 
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that, though preaching the Saviour to others now 
for so many years you have been all that time a 
stranger to the Saviour yourself. But why, even 
then, do you not come to the Saviour now? What is 
the hindrance?” God blessed these simple words, 
and comfort returned to the troubled heart, and 
the end of the man was perfect peace. 

Should this paper find its way into any sick 
chamber in which the natural gloom of ulness is 
aggravated and enhanced by spiritual depression, 
I would that the sufferer would take comfort from 
the little incident just narrated; which is no 
invention, but a fact that actually occurred. But 
let me endeavour to press the matter home. 

It will probably be useless to hint to such a 
person that his despondency has its origin in 
bodily disease, and is connected with the nerves, 
and that He who knoweth our frame and re- 
membereth that we are but dust would naturally 
be most ready to make allowances for us under 
such trying circumstances. And perhaps it would 
be equally useless to urge that the tenor of the 
life is that which determines Christian character, 
and not the transient and exceptional feelings of a 
condition of sickness. It would be useless, because 
the tyrannical force of present sensations in such 
cases overrides the recollections of the past, and the 
body altogether carries the day against the soul. 

We will take, then, another line. 

We will assume, if our friend will have it so, 
that there never has been a work of grace in his 
heart, that he has been a stranger to Christ all 
along, that even now at this late moment he is 
standing outside the kingdom, that the great 
duty of accepting salvation through Christ has all 
of it yet to be fulfilled. Well, but even if it be so, 
why should not that step, so long delayed, of 
coming to Christ, be taken now? What hinders? 
Surely, our friend knows enough of Christ to be 
aware that whatever hindrance there is, it is not 
on His side. He stands waiting to receive, wait- 
ing to be gracious. Nay, it is not enough to say 
that; it is almost dishonouring to Him to say 
that. The father hastens with outstretched arms 
to clasp to his heart the prodigal son, whom he 
descries in the distance returning sadly and 
slowly homeward. The crowned Christ, the high 
priest within the veil, stands at the closed door 
of the heart, and knocks, seeking admittance. 
Unwillingness onthe Saviour’s side! Unwillingness 
to receive any one who comes! There is no such 
thing. There is not even a trace of it. The 
Scriptures are crowded with invitations. The Scrip- 
ture rings with the word “come.” Is it said any- 
where, “ If you are past fifty, past seventy, or past 
eighty, it is of no use coming, for I will not re- 
ceive you?” Is it said, “If you come from fear, 
or if you come in sickness, or if you come on 
a death-bed, I will not receive you?” 








There are no limitations. ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him 
come.” That is whatissaid. The difficulty, then, 
about coming, is not on God’s side. God puts no 
hindrance in the way. The hindrances are all of 
our own making. 

“Yes,” says the timorous heart, “I know that. 
The hindrances, of course, are of my own making: 
but there they are. The invitations are addressed 
to those who are “athirst.” But am I athirst? 
I am uncomfortable, weary, distressed, of that 
fact I am well assured; but does my condi- 
tion amount to the ‘thirst,’ the strong spiritual 
desire to which God promises satisfaction? Iam 
not quite sure. And, until I am sure, how can I 
take the invitation to myself? ” 

Alas! how ingenious we are in the art of self- 
tormenting! I am hungry, famishing, and a 
friendly hand stretches out a loaf to me; instead 
of accepting it at once, I say, “Let me consider 
whether I am hungry enough to take it. I know 
perfectly well that I want the loaf, and shall perish 
without it, but, unless I experience certain painful 
sensations of famine, I am not sure that I am 
entitled to receive the gift. It may, probably, be 
meant for somebody else, and not for me.” 

Not a good illustration, perhaps, for we are 
foolish only in spiritual things. In temporal 
matters we have sense enough. 

But we pursue our friend into his refuges. He 
is anxious and unhappy. What about? Not 
about money, or business, or even his family, but 
about his relation to God. Earnestly does he 
desire that light should break into his gloom, and 
that the sunshine of his heavenly father’s counte- 
nance should shine full upon him. But where 
does that wish (is it not a “thirsting?”) come 
from? Surely it comes from God’s Holy Spirit, 
and is an indication that the man’s heart is being 
at least drawn by God in the direction of God. 
What more, then, does our friend want? Nothing, 
if he is wise. And so, instead of stooping down to 
grope in his own heart, in the vain hope of finding 
comfort there, let him lift up his head, and gaze 
on the vision of a crucified Saviour, waiting, with 
loving look and outstretched hands, to receive 
him. If he will do so, the result is hardly 
doubtful. Even if he has never believed on Christ 
before, he will believe on Him now; even if he has 
never come before, he will come to Him now. 

I was asked by a friend once if I believed in 
death-bed repentances. Surely, was my reply, in 
their possibility. And for thisreason. God, we are 
told, is a father, has a father’s heart towards the 
creatures of His hand, the human beings He has 
made. And we can imagine a father who has 
several sons, and all of them have defied his 
authority, and wandered away from home. He 
sends a message after them to the effect that 


Never! | if they will return before a certain day, and a 
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certain hour of that day, he will receive them to 
forgiveness and favour. His word is pledged to 
that effect. Well, one son returns early, another 
later, a third later still, others after. 
holds aloof, ashamed or afraid, or unwilling to 
come back, and he is still holding aloof when the 
clock gives warning for the stroke of the appointed 


But one | 


But just before the hour strikes, he too 
makes up his mind, and rushes in. Will he be 
received? Ofcourse he will! Why, there is the 
Father’s promise on his side, as well as the 
Father’s heart, which rejoices over the repent- 
ance and return, late though it be, of his erring 


| child. 


hour. 





LOST IN 


CHAPTER II. 
“dT is not to be supposed that, untaught and 
! untrained as Molly had been, she was with- 
out serious faults. Nevertheless, as she 
was truly attached to her mistress, she 
tried to overcome them, and partially suc- 





ceeded. 

There was one, however, which was not to be cured 
till she had had a serious lesson: that was a too great 
confidence in her own judgment, which often led her 
into disobedience. 


She was naturally quick and clever, and was so | 


pleased with her improvement in everything (the 
result of Mrs. Coghlan’s instructions), that she was 
quite ready to depend upon her own judgment, and 
even to put it in opposition to that of her mistress. 
The first winter they had been there, a little baby 


had been born, to Molly’s great joy, who was never | 


better pleased than when nursing the little darling. 


As her mistress had another servant now, a great | 


deal of this pleasant duty devolved upon our heroine. 
One beautiful August day, Mrs. Coghlan, who was 


busily occupied in baking and preserving, told Molly | 


that she might take baby out into the woods, and 
stay there till sundown. 

They were to take their dinner, and Mrs. Coghlan 
told her to be sure and not lose sight of the “ blaze,” 
or she might lose herself. 

“Very well, ma’am,” returned Molly, “ nivir fear ; 
I would find my way through the wood blindfold.” 


“Nonsense, Molly!” replied her mistress, “ you | 


know that I nearly lost myself there, and I go there 
much more often than you do,” 
“Sure, ma’am, I’ll take care,” said Molly, readily ; 
but she thought that the caution was quite needless. 
By the time they reached the wood, our heroine 
was tired and warm, so they sat down in the shade to 
rest a little. 


which were nearly over. 


This brought them to dinner-time, so they sat | 


down in a cool place, and dined, surrounded by 


flowers, and birds twittering and singing in fine | 


style. 
And what a tempting repast Molly brought out of 
the basket ! 


Then they passed an hour or two in | 
gathering the few late strawberries and raspberries, | 


THE WOODS. 


Soft cakes and milk for baby, and a little jar full 
of custard; then for Molly there were pork-pies, a 
beautiful sweet home-made loaf, and a share of baby’s 
good things. 

There was the dessert, too, all the nicer for their 
having gathered it themselves. 

After dinner they gathered a quantity of flowers, 
and baby and Molly pelted each other with them, 

Presently Molly perceived at a distance some 
| flowers of a particular kind, that she knew Mrs. 
Coghlan very much admired. 

“Come along with Molly, baby darling,” she said, 
an’ we'll get some pretty flowers to carry home to 
mamma.” 

“No, no, dow!” answered baby, very decidedly, 
meaning, in her baby talk, “down,” which Molly knew 


DS? 





meant she would stay where she was. 

| “Come, beauty,” coaxed Molly; but beauty was 
| insensible to flattery, and would not be coaxed. 

| Baby was a merry, contented little maid, and Molly 
| knew she did not mind being alone, but she knew 
| also that Mrs. Coghlan did not like her to be left. 

| “But I should so like to get those flowers, mistress 
| is so fond of them,” she thought, ‘“‘an’ I can hear if 
baby cries, she won’t come to any harm.” So off 
she ran, 

| The desired flowers grew close down by the water’s 
| edge, and when she had gathered a good handful of 
them, Molly’s attention was caught by some much 
finer ones, growing a great deal farther off. 

She listened a moment to hear if baby was crying. 
| All was quiet, and thinking it would not take her 
long to gather as many flowers as she wanted, Molly 
| determined to go and get some. 
| As she turned hastily, and bent down to pick up 
| her basket, the ground being soft and marshy, her 
foot slipped, and she was obliged to catch at the 
| branch of a tree to save herself from slipping down 
the low bank into the water. 

This gave her no little fright at the time, for the 
rapids were not far off; but the following events 
| drove the circumstances quite out of her mind. 

She had scarcely reached the spot, and begun with 
| eager haste to fill the basket, when suddenly she 

started to her feet again, and with flushed cheeks and 
| eyes full of tears looked over the river, breathlessly. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Two or three bars of wild and plaintive melody 
had been wafted across the water to her ear, which 
made her heart beat with mingled feelings of joy 
and sorrow. 

All at once Molly was back again in the little 
cabin in “ ould Ireland,’ and her mother seemed to be 
singing the little baby brother, since dead, to sleep 
again, for it was one of the songs by which Molly 
herself had often been lulled to rest. 

At first she could hear the words of the ditty, sung 
in a thoroughly Irish voice and accent, but gradually 
it became fainter, as if the singer was going away 
from the spot. 

Forgetting baby, her mistress’s caution, and, in 
fact, everything she ought to have remembered, our 
heroine ran at a swift pace in pursuit of the fast 
receding voice. 

Turning round an angle of the river bank, after 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


some minutes, Molly caught sight of a woman, who | 


was gathering the grapes which were growing wild, 
and in great abundance. 

Hearing footsteps, the woman stopped her song, 
and turned her head. 


“ Ye’ll nivir lave off, thin,” cried Molly, as she | 


approached the woman, “ whin it’s the beautiful 
brogue of ye that tould me ye’ve come from the ould 
counthry.” 

She had quite lost her Irish accent since she had 
lived with Mrs. Coghlan, but now, with the excite- 
ment and the old remembrances crowding into her 
mind, there came to her lips, quite naturally, the old 
manner of speaking. 

“ Faith, darlint, ye’re as welcome as the flowers in 


May, or the starrs on a dark night, for it’s a weary 


while since I’ve seen a sowl from ould Ireland, batin’ 
Mike,” exclaimed the woman, and she kissed her 
heartily. 

Molly returned the embrace impulsively, but 
a little later she would have shrunk from it, for 
the woman was by no means clean or tidy. Her ill- 
kept hair was just twisted in a rough knot at the 
back of her head; her gown, the original colours 
of which had now become an unfathomable mystery, 
was torn, and bursting open where some of the 
fastenings were missing. 

Her face, although rather pretty, and very easy 
and good-tempered in its expression, was very 
dirty. 

“ Faith, an’ it’s aisy ye’re parints must be intirely!”’ 
she exclaimed, looking at Molly’s neat dress ad- 
miringly. 

“Me father’s dead and buried, an’ me mother died 
along while gone,” replied Molly, “before we came 
here.” 

“Poor darlint!” exclaimed the woman. 
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name av ye, jewel?” she said, suddenly breaking 
off in her lament. 
« An’—” 


“Patrick Macarthy was ye’re father, as likely a 


“ Molly Macarthy,” replied our heroine. 


bhoy as ivir stepped, an’ he married Kitty Maloney, 
of Dunlear,’ 

“Yes, yes!” 
gettin’, I’m livin’ with a lady, as took me whin 
daddy died, an’ I mind the baby, such a darlint 
little girl, an’ only twenty months ould, and I left 
her in the wood, But ye knew poor daddy ?” 

“It’s own brother that he was to me,” replied 
the woman, “an’ I'll nivir set eyes on him no more!” 
And she broke into the peculiarly mournful wail 
customary among the Irish at funerals. 

Of course, now Molly wanted more than ever to 
stay and talk to her aunt, but feeling really anxious 
at having left baby so long, she proposed fetching 
her charge, so that they could talk at their ease. 


? 


interrupted the woman, hastily. 
answered Molly, ‘ but I’ve been for- 


The woman agreeing, she quickly retraced her 
steps, and in a quarter of an hour reached the spot, 
as she thought, where she had left the child. But, 
no! No baby was there. 

Looking farther, Molly could not find any notches 


_ 
sie 


in the trees; and on second thoughts, knew it 
could not be the right place, as there were no signs 
of their dinner. 

“Tt cannot be far off,” she thought, with a sinking 
heart; but half an hour had elapsed before her 
search was successful. 

At last. Yes, she was sure now. There was the 
blaze, there were some of the flowers they had been 
pelting each other with, there was the paper the 
cakes had been wrapped in, there were the crumbs 
they had dropped at dinner; but where! where was 
baby ? 

In the greatest consternation, Molly sought every- 
where. High and low, in hollow and dell, she looked 
in the wildest agitation. 

Suddenly, a horrible thought came into her mind. 
The river! 

Cold with terror, she hastened to the bank at its 
edge. 

More and more frightened, she perceived the 


| marks of baby’s little feet in the soft ground, and 


| Molly’s heart stood still with fear. 


There, sticking in the mud, was one of the darling’s 
little blue shoes, and a mark on the bank, as if she 
had slipped and fallen into the water. 

Every shadow of hope had vanished. 

With the hoarse murmur of the rapids in her ears, 


Molly pictured to herself, with frightful reality, the 
| ease with which, once witbin their reach, they would 


“ Any- | 


how,” she continued, “ye’ve had betther luck nox 
to return to her mistress without the dear child. 


me an’ Mike. Ochone! but evil was the mornin’ 


that saw us lave ould Ireland, an’ all bekase av’ the 
lies they telled about this counthry. What’s the 


whirl poor baby in their cruel waters away to certain 
death. 
In her distress she felt that it was impossible 


Poor Molly ! her punishment was indeed a fearful 


one. Not even the bereaved mother could have 
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reproached her more bitterly than she did her- 
self. 


In her horror of herself—for she felt like the | 


murderess of the bright little darling she loved so 
much—every thought of her aunt had faded from 
her mind. 

Her own grief, her idea of what her mistress’s would 
be, and the shame at the manner in which she had 
repaid so much kindness, raised such a tumult of 
feeling in her mind, that she was completely 
stunned, and unable, in her helpless misery, even to 
think. 

She had thrown herself down on the damp ground, 
and lay lazily watching the cruel water gliding past, 
with its pleasant rippling song, wondering, when her 
ideas began to arrange themselves, what her mistress 
would do and say to her. 

Then she began to think that she must go back 
soon with her heavy news, and she was surprised 
afterwards to remember the interest with which, in 
the midst of her dreadful trouble, she stopped her 
tears, and watched an unusually large water - fly 
being carried back by the current,in spite of his 
vigorous darts in the opposite direction. Presently 
her head drooped again, and she began confusedly 
trying to take up the matter where her thoughts had 
stopped. 

“Molly! Molly!” 

She heard, it was true, but did not connect the 
sound in any way with herself; and when her aunt’s 
hand was placed on her shoulder, she looked at her 
for a moment without knowing who it was. 

“ Can’t ye find her at all at all?” asked the woman. 

This question brought back her thoughts to the 
moment she had seen her aunt, and then the time 
before that, and poor Molly broke into a storm of 
sobbing. 

“Don’t ye take on so now, honey,” said her aunt; 
“ mayhap ye’ll find her afther all.” 

Poor Molly, crying violently all the time, managed 
to make her aunt understand what had happened. 

“Come home with me, honey; Biddy Macarthy’s 
nivir the mane sowl to turn against her own flesh an’ 
blood in the thimes o’ throuble.” 

“TI must go—an’ tell her,” sobbed Molly; “ an’ 
how will I—do’t ?” 

“Sure, an’ she’ll turn ye out of house an’ home, 
exclaimed Biddy. 


”? 


“Oh, I hope so! I can’t niver—niver stay—there | 


agin,” cried Molly. 
“Faith, an’ why shouldn’t ye come back to the 
shanty with yer aunt, jewel?” returned Biddy, sooth- 


ingly; “ye’d do a hand’s turn now an’ agin for yer | 


own flesh an’ blood, as well as a stranger, maybe! 
Ye’re one of my own, why shouldn’t we kape ye?” 


“IT must go an’ tell mistress,” said Molly, lifting | 
are not known in the streets: their skin cleaveth to 


herself wearily from the ground, 
“ An’ what for won’t ye come back at once with 
me? an’ it’s meself as will never grudge ye the bit 


an’ the sup as ye gets with us,” said Biddy, coax. 
| ingly. 
Poor Molly was terribly afraid to face her mistress, 
| and, as Biddy told her she could do no good by re- 
turning, she at last consented to accompany her 
home. 

It was not entirely kindness on Biddy’s part that 
made her so anxious to take Molly home with her. 

She used to make rush baskets, which Mike took 
| with him to the next settlement to sell, and Biddy 
thought if she could go herself she could get a much 
better price for them. 

There would be nothing to prevent her going if 
she had some one to leave Norah, her little girl, with, 
and the journey would be a welcome change in the 
monotony of ker life. 

When she had once decided to go with her aunt, 
Molly followed, without interest or curiosity concern- 
ing her new home, 

It was evening when they arrived, and Molly 
thought she had never seen such a miserable place 
before. It was a little log shanty, consisting only of 
one room, situated on such low damp ground that 
the weeds grew a foot high quite near the doorway. 

(Zo be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


244, Before Moses built the Tabernacle in the 
wilderness, God showed him a pattern of the same in 
a vision on Mount Sinai. Who mentions this in the 
New Testament ? 

245. Who is it mentions a circumstance in the 
imprisonment of Joseph which is not given in the 
book of Genesis ? 

246. Quote a passage in which Egypt is called the 
“iron furnace.” 

247. Quote some words given by only one of the 
four Evangelists which show the intensity of Christ’s 
suffering in the garden of Gethsemane. 
| 248. In which of the epistles is Christ called the 

last Adam ? 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 640. 

| 935. The words which he used when desired to 
| delay the rebuilding of Jerusalem in order to attend 
| a conference: “I am doing a great work, so that I 
| cannot come down: why should the work cease 
| whilst I leave it and come down to you?” (Nehemiah 
vi. 3). 

236. By St. Paul, in reference to ‘ Christ not pleas- 
ing Himself” (Rom. xv. 3). 

237. When one of the prophets anointed Jehu to 
be king in the place of Joram king of Israel (2 Kings 
| ix. 6). 

238. “Their visage is blacker than a coal; they 


their bones; it is withered, it is become like a stick” 
(Lam. iv. 8). 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 
A sweet attractive kind of grace, | The lineaments of Gospel books. 
A full assurance given by looks, | I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Continual comfort in a face, Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 
Elegie on Astrophill (Str Purtre Srpner), 1593. 


SAW her in the days of early youth, | With never a shadow all that summer day 
Her face all sunshine, and her heart all truth, | To dim the morning sheen of childhood’s ray; 
567 
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Dearer to parents’ heart than all beside, 
Light of the home her presence beautified ; 
So bright and happy, one might almost dare 
To deem an angel with us unaware. 


She grew to womanhood, and still was glad, 
Yet on her face the trait of something sad 
Stole softly, as the gentle evening’s shade 
Steals o’er the garish charms of hill and glade. 
Nothing unsympathetic, cold, or hard, 

But much to mind one of the Visage marred ; 
Yet, like that Man of Sorrows, all the while 
Peculiar sweetness mingled with her smile. 





I stood and saw her at the very last, 
When up to Heaven her gentle spirit passed; | 


And all the transient sadness vanished quite 

In that refracted beatific light. 

"Twas then I read the meaning of those looks, 
The very “lineaments of Gospel books” — 
Reckless at first, then chastened with life’s rod, 
Now grown to perfect womanhood in God. 


Exalted high among the angels now, 
We guess not what a beauty crowns her brow ; 
But all, we know, survives we once held dear, 
All that we saw in feeble outline here. 
Yet sometimes fond Imagination paints 
Her radiancy amongst her sister-saints, 
Fulfilling that ideal all unpriced— 
Perfect humanity in Jesus Christ. 

CHARLES MorRIS, 


ACROSS THE PLAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 
“ QUEEN MADGE,” THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—KITTY. 
“ao SuI house was built for the summer 
Z 1© time,” you thought in June, when the 
) French windows were open and the lace 
curtains waved in the breeze, and the 
roses and all sweet flowers nodded and 
sighed, and looked in at the pleasant rooms. Yet in 
December you would have made a similar remark 
about its being built for the winter, so cosy did it 
look when the fires burned brightly, and the comfort- 
able chairs and thick curtains were all one hue. It 
was neither a large nor a grand house, yet thoroughly 
well kept and appointed, for its mistress was an old- 
fashioned old lady, and had looked well and vigorously 
after her household affairs till she was no longer able 
to do so, and then things still went their mechanical 
yound, because the servants had been too well 
drilled to get out of it. She was very pretty still, 
with a colour and a dimple, though she was long 
past seventy, and was rather blind and slightly deaf; 
and she had little grey curls about the shapely head, 
which the soft white widow’s cap (for she had never 
discarded it, though her husband had slept the sleep 
of the just for many a long year) only half concealed. 
A pretty, lovable, cosy old lady, eccentric enough to 
be amusing, lovable enough to have many friends, 
and well off enough to have a few toadies, 

Her two orphan grandchildren lived with her—the 
daughters of her only son, who had died in India— 
and (for their mother they did not even remember) 
she was everything to them. 





“Do you never find it slow, living with the old 
lady, and out of London ?” asked Lieutenant Bradley, 
one day. Somehow the Comptons had always many 
military friends and admirers. Isabel, the elder, | 
looked up, with something like wonder on her sweet | 





fair face ; while Kitty, that madcap laughing Kitty, 
answered simply and indignantly, ‘Slow! no, I should 
think not, indeed! Why, Granny is the greatest 
dear in the world, as simple us a dove, and as wise 
as a serpent; and I hope she’ll be as long lived.” 
Mr. Bradley felt snuffed out, but flapped his injured 
wings, and made a final effort. 

“Yes; but living out of town, you know, and 
without a chaperon.” 

“We are only twenty minutes, by rail, from Lon- 
don, and then there is the river, and the lunatic 
asylum close by, you know,’ she added, saucily ; 
“and it’s amusing sometimes to speculate how soon 
our friends will arrive there. Besides, we know 
plenty of people here, and Granny is so good, she 
always lets us go anywhere we like.” 

«* And you have any number of admirers, who would 
come any distance to see you.” 

“Any number!” she said, grandly spreading out 
her muslin skirts. 

“‘ By the way, I saw Bates yesterday; he said he 
was coming down to-day or to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” and the quick colour came to her face. 
“Won't you stay and have some tea, Mr. Bradley ?” 

** No, thank you,” he said, regretfully, for this was 
the first civil thing she had said to him to-day ; ‘my 
people expect me back to dine—indeed, I am late 
already.” And he went away less slangy and more 
respectful than he came, and much more in love 
than ever. 
those two girls,” he thought, “ there’s no nonsense 
about them, and yet they know how to take a fellow 
down and put him in his place. I only wish da 
chance; but that sort of thing is not likely to be in 


“There’s something one respects in 


” 


my line. 
“Belle,” said Kitty, “suppose we go for a little 
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walk. If Captain Bates does come, he cannot be 
here till the next train is in.” 

“No, I want to stay at home this afternoon, 
Kitty,”’ said Belle, suddenly, her face growing grave ; 
“T want to speak to you about Mr. Bates.” 

“ Yes,” said Kitty, uneasily, a pout coming over 
her laughing lips, and her long black lashes drooping 
over her soft blue eyes. 

Belle Compton was always considered the beauty, 
but Kitty had a wonderfully sweet little face, and it 
was Kitty who monopolised the majority of hearts 
that were carried into the house, but never out of it 
again. 

«Every one is talking about you; he is always 
here, and you are always together.” 

“T don’t care,” she broke out; “some of those 
nasty people have been making remarks to Granny, 
I suppose.” 

* But, dear, it isn’t nice to know it is possible for 
even nasty people to make remarks about you,” Belle 
said, softly; then the impulsive generous side of 
Kitty’s character showed itself. 

“ No, Belle, it isn’t ; you are quite right, dear, you 
always are; I would give the world to be like you; ” 
and she knelt down by her sister, and kissed her 
face tenderly, and stroked her hands; and then her 
wandering eyes rested on the roadway leading into 
the village, and she wondered if it was not time for 
the people who had been to see their friends in the 
madhouse—for it was a visitor’s day—to be passing 
along it on their way to the station ; and she thought 
too, as one does think of many things at the same 
time, without individualising any, that if Mr. Bates 
came, his train would be up from town, at the same 
moment as the down train took the mad people’s 
friends away. 

They always went at the same hour, for the door 
of the lunatic asylum closed at four, just in time for 
them to catch, comfortably, the twenty minutes past 
four train. 

“T shall go and take a little stroll through the 
fields till tea time,” she said. 

“You'd better not; it looks as if there was going 
to be a shower.” 

“Never mind, I'll take an umbrella. Oh, here’s 
Granny! Granny darling, where have you been?’ 

“T have been up-stairs, my dear. I was looking 
over an old box as well as I could, for I’m getting 
very blind—soon I shall not be able to see at all.” 
You have said that 


“Oh, yes you will, Granny. 
for ages you know.” 

Mrs. Compton always made the most of her 
ailments, and every time she was out of sorts talked 
of her last 
from any morbid craving for sympathy, but because 


moment as if it were just at hand; not 


in simple faith she always believed it had come. 

“Belle,” said Kitty, suddenly, as she was tying on 
the strings of her hat, “ there’s the parson just in 
sight; he’s coming here, of course.” 


{ 
{ 


| 





“ He wants to talk about the fancy fair, cr whether 
any other plan will do to get the money for the new 
school-house,” 

“Why don’ 


t 
her sister. “Ii 


Mrs. Compton said. 
Beile asked 


sounds so disrespectful to say ‘the 


you 


v 


say Mr. Thorn?” 
parson.’ ” 
“T didn’t mean it so, I am sure, I like him much 
too well; Yat I like the word, it is so simple and old- 
fashioned. If I married a clergyman I should like 
to be spoken of as ‘the parson’s wife.’ ”’ 

“Perhaps you may, Kitty,” Granny remarked; 
“he comes to see some one.” 

“ Not me, Granny.” 

“Well, Kitty, I think it is. I must say I don’t 
think it’s Belle, though she’d make him a better wife 
than you, my dear.” 

“Why, Granny, I should as soon marry the man in 
the moon; besides, I don’t like thinking of a clergy- 
man in any other light than as one’s pastor. I think 
they ought to be married and have children before 
they take orders, it would prevent so many things 
and thoughts that are unpleasant. 
see any one, Granny, it’s Belle, and she'll make him 
She’s just fit for it, and loves all 


If he comes to 


an excellent wife. 
the poor folk, and they love her, and she goes among 
them as naturally as if she had been born district 
visiting.” 

“Kitty, you must never say that again, I shall ¢o 
out of the room when he comes if you do,” Belle said, 
almost crossly. ‘Then, as Mr. Thorn entered, Kitty 
set off for her stroll. She stayed for a moment to 
speak to him, however. 

“Granny and Belle are inside, Mr. Thorn,” she said. 

* Are you going out, Miss Kitty ?’’ 

“Yes, for a stroll. Good-bye!” 

He looked after her and, stood irresolute, as if 
longing to follow, but he turned, and entered the 
house instead. 

Kitty went quickly down the garden path, out into 
the road, and then hesitated, and looked up and 
down fora moment. A single glance at the fields 
beyond, yellow with buttercups, decided her. No one 
could stay in the dust when the pleasant grass was 
sO near; so, opening a little gate, she entered the 
meadow, and walked along the pathway. 
a way through these fields from the lunatic asylum 
to the station, and a few of the friends who had been 
to that miserable abode had found it out, and came 
slowly by it, doubtless glad of a snatch of countr 
after the smoke of London, and the interview whicl 
at best, must have been dreary enough. 


There was 


y 
l, 
There were 
only two ways offered by the pathway, the one leading 
from the station (which was half a mile off ), and the 
otker leading to it. 

47 


Kitty gave a long look in the direction of the 


station, and went in the opposite one. Suddenly, 
without any warning whatever, heavy drops of rain 
came down—the threatened storm had come. Kitty 


put up her umbrella, and went on her way. 
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“T’m not sugar, and I shan’t melt,” she said to 
herself; ‘and I do so want a walk.” 

Half a dozen people walked quickly, almost ran, 
past her. They were the people from the asylum on 
their way to the train, They passed on, all of them 
Kitty thought, till she reached the end of the meadow. 
There she saw a sight which, simple as it was, she 
was never to forget as long as she lived. 

There was a leafy summery hedge, looking bright 
and fresh already from the falling rain, and standing 
close by it, as if to gain some slight shelter from it, 
was the slim, graceful figure of a girl, who was trying 
to tie her pocket-handkerchief over a smart bonnet, 
which she was evidently anxious to preserve in all 
its beauty. Kitty stopped, and stared at her. It was 
such a pretty face, and captivated her on the spot. 

“ Will you come under my umbrella?” she asked, 
gently, feeling awkward in thus addressing a stranger. 
The girl looked up at her with two soft dark eyes 
veiled by long black lashes. 

“No, thank you!” she said. It was not an edu- 
- cated voice, and there was a slight accent in it. 
She evidently belonged to some northern county, 
and to the middling class of life. “Iam not going 
your way, I want to take the train,” and she stopped, 
as if ashamed to go on displaying her anxiety about 
her bonnet, and no longer endeavoured to protect it. 

“ But I will take you there, if you like, I am only 
taking a walk to amuse myself,’ Kitty answered. 
“You'll spoil your bonnet without an umbrella.” 

“Yes, I know,” still awkwardly ; she raised her 
eyes, and the girls took a long look at each other. 
“TI don’t like,’ she added, hesitating, but coming, 
nevertheless, gradually beneath the offered shelter. 
“T didn’t think it would rain, and it is tiresome to 
spoil one’s things.” 

“Yes, of course it is!” said Kitty, gaily, for she 
was delighted to think this pretty girl, with the 
soft eyes and uncertain wavering mouth, had accepted 
her aid. “You have been to the asylum, I sup- 
pose ?”” 

“Yes, miss; mother’s there. Not our own mother, 
but we always called her that.” 

« And do you often come to see her?” 

“Yes, if I can get time,” the girl answered, as 
they went through the summer fields on their way to 
the station. ‘She was always a good mother to me 
and the little ones; much better than father, though 
he is our own.” 

“Have you far to go?” asked Kitty; “I mean 
when you get out of the train.” She had been look- 
ing again and again at the face beside her. It was 
so pretty, and yet, though it was frank and youthful, 
and though the expression was good, there was some- 
thing in the corners of the mouth, and the uneasy, 
restless glance which came now and again into her 
eyes, that made Kitty for a moment rather distrust 
or dislike her, she never knew which it was, any more 
than she could define the fascination which Hester 





Clayton (for that was her name) always had for her, 
though the two girls were different in character, 
in nature, in station of life—in every way. Yes, 
she had a long way to go when she got out of the 
train: she lived at Charlton, in Kent, but when she 
got to London there would be some one to meet her, 
and take her on, no doubt, there generally was—not 
that she cared. 

They were near the station now, and the rain 
had cleared off; she was so much obliged to Kitty, 
she said, and did so hope she should see her again. 
She had a childish, innocent face, after all, and was 
very young—not more than eighteen at most—and she 
told all about her people and herself with the greatest 
pleasure—about Charlton, and how pretty a place it 
was; and how she went to the old church on Sunday, 
and sometimes for a walk over Shooter’s Hill in the 
evening, or through the woods by Severndrood. 

“What, by yourself ?” asked Kitty. 

“Oh no, miss; sometimes with father, though he 
likes to stay at home best, and be lazy; and some- 
times with the little ones, only they do tear about so 
and get themselves in such a mess; and sometimes 
with some one else.” 

“Your sweetheart ?” asked Kitty, merrily, for the 
girl by her side did not seem like a stranger of an 
hour ago. “She never did,” Kitty told Belle, long 
afterwards; “it always seemed like a face I went 
out to meet, and knew directly I saw it.” 

The colour came to Hester’s face, and her eyelids 
drooped down upon her cheeks. 

“ T don’t know,” she said. 

There was no time to say more, for they had 
reached the station. 

“ Good-bye,” Kitty said, and turned back; then 
she thought she would go on the bridge and watch 
the train off. The up train from London arrived 
a few moments before the down train started, and 
Kitty, forgetting all about Hester, watched the 
crowd of passengers who came by it, as they slowly 
passed the barrier, and gave up their tickets, Sud- 
denly she saw among them a tall, fair man, with a 
sunburnt face—a handsome, well-built man, such 
as women are apt to deliver up their hearts to 
almost unawares. 

He was not looking up at the bridge, but then he 
did not know that she was there. He was looking 
across the line at the down train, which was slowly 
creeping out of the station. Just before he passed 
and delivered up his ticket, she saw him bow and 
raise his hat to some one in one of the carriages of 
the out-going train, 

“T won’t say anything about picking up Hester” 
(she always called her Hester to herself), she thought, 
“ or that dear kind Granny will scold; and I won’t 
let Mr. Bates see me now, or he might think I came 
to meet him, the vain thing!” And thus reflecting, 
she went quickly on her way. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A GREAT MARVEL. 


BY 


THE REV. T. M. 


MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 
it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’’—St. Jon iii. 8. 


QZITHOUT dwelling upon the remark- 
“< e P _ 

interview of Nicodemus, the 

our Lord 






able 
4Ap2 Jewish rabbi, with 
>) 


so interesting an account preserved in the earlier 


and | 
Saviour Jesus Christ, of which we have | 


have confirmed his worst fears—“ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

What may have been the immediate issue of this 


conversation we are not informed, we have every 


part of this chapter, it may be noticed in passing | 
that we have here an illustration of the fact which | 


some in this day dispute—that the mysteries of 


the kingdom are not to be withheld even from 
those who are inquiring as to the way of life and 
salvation. 
their first approaches, by keeping back any portion 
of the truth, nor by veiling its more strongly 
marked peculiarities. Nicodemus, though a 
religious teacher, and an able and cultured man, 
was, as to the truths which Jesus came to teach, 
merely an inquirer, and probably, to a very great 
extent, the victim of ignorance, misconception, and 
prejudice, yet the great Teacher brings him face to 
face at once with the mystery of the new birth. 
The statements of Christ in reference to the nature 
and necessity of regeneration must have well-nigh 
overwhelmed this master of Israel with surprise, 
The whole thing was new to him, and if this 
mighty change, this new birth, be essential to any- 
thing worthy of the name of true religion, 
Nicodemus must have felt that, notwithstanding 
his profession and pretensions, he has been all his 
life a stranger to it. 

We cannot determine with any certainty what 


reason to believe that the ultimate issue was a 
very happy and satisfactory one. We know that, 
when on a subsequent occasion the character and 


| e » . ° 
pretensions of Jesus were discussed in the Sanhe- 


We are not to conciliate men, even in | 
| his behalf. 


drim, this same Nicodemus who at first came to 
Jesus by night, spoke a bold and manly word in 
And we also know that when all the 
avowed followers of Christ had forsaken him, 
Nicodemus, with Joseph of Arimathea, went to 


| Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus, and se- 
| cured for it honourable burial. 


Without dwelling at any greater length on the 
narrative, we would notice two or three ideas sug- 
gested by the brief but beautiful description of the 
Spirit’s work with which we are here presented. 
Christ, likening the Spirit to the wind says, “The 


' wind bloweth where it listeth, thou hearest the 
| sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 


led to this interview. The words of Nicodemus | 


seem to intimate that the claims of Jesus had been 
considered by himself and his colleagues, especially 
in connection with the miracles by which they 
were sustained. ‘Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher sent from God, for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest except God be with him.” 
Doubts had probably been awakened in his mind 
as to his relations to that Divine kingdom of which 
our Saviour so frequently spoke, and it is likely 
that it was with some hope of having such doubts 
resolved that he now approaches the Master. 
With that loss of self-possession so common in 
moments of deep emotion, he finds himself when 
in the presence of Christ unable to state his diffi- 
culties, or to describe his condition of mind. He 
who as a descendant of Abraham had always 
believed himself to be within the kingdom of God, 
had now serious misgivings as to whether after 
all he were within it, and the unuttered question 
of Nicodemus, to which we may regard the words 
of Christ as a reply, was as to his personal rela- 
tions to that kingdom. The words of Christ must 


nor whither it goeth : so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” 

Taking, then, the words of Christ as they are 
here recorded, we have several interesting points 
of comparison suggested. The operations of the 
Holy Spirit may be likened to the wind in several 
particulars. 

I. The Holy Spirit, in His work, may be likened 
to the wind, if we consider the character of its move- 
ment. “The wind bloweth where it listeth.” We 
must be aware of the necessary imperfection of all 
material analogies—there is a point where the best 
and most appropriate will break down—yet are 
they, as in this case, of value, as helping us more 
distinctly than we should be otherwise able, to ap- 
prehend certain aspects of spiritual truth. 

The third Person in the Trinity is known as the 
Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Holy Ghost, and the 
idea most distinctly expressed by the words that 
are used to designate Him is that of a wind or 
breath, which moves, which operates, which effects 
mighty results, but which is not seen—a power- 
ful, but invisible agent. Here we have the Holy 
Spirit in His work of regeneration distinctly com- 
pared with the wind. “The wind,” says Christ, 
‘‘bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth: so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” This sug- 
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gests the indefinite, indeteriuinate character of this 
mighty agency, so far as we are concerned. I say 


so far as we are concerned, for the wind, which | 


brooks not our control, which despises our 


authority, is subject to God’s control, is obedient | 


to His command. Vagrant and variable as it may 
seem, there are great laws doubtless which guide 
its every movement. We see the stormy wind ful- 
filling God’s word. He causeth the wind to blow, 
and the waters flow. But all these mighty move- 
ments, and many of the laws which regulate them, 
are beyond our control, our acquaintance, our 
powers of prediction. The wind blows when and 
where it pleases—now from the north, now from 
the south—and, to us, in a manner so uncertain, 


| plished. 


works of men’s hands, and sweep over land and 
sea as though it were the breath of the angel of 
destruction. On and on it speeds; though princes 
command, and nations oppose, it pauses not till its 
fierce race be run, its mysterious errand accom- 
It drowns with its mighty roar the im- 
ploring cries of its victims, and reveals, as scarcely 
anything else could, the physical impotency of 
man. 

If we look at the gentler and more gracious 
influences of the wind we shall see that they are 
not less powerful. For months the ground has 
been hard like iron, vegetation has been at a 


| standstill, the earth shrouded with a sheet of snow. 


indeterminate, and variable, as to disappoint and | 


baffle all our calculations. 

So, according to our imperfect apprehensions, is 
it with the Spirit of God. He is not arbitrary in 
His operations, though He may seem so to us. 
Every movement expresses the will of One who 
orders all things in wisdom and love, and yet, so 
far as our powers of comprehension are concerned, 
these movements may be likened to those of the 
wind, which bloweth where it listeth. This is seen 
in God’s dealings with nations, if we compare one 
nation with another, or, considering the history of 
the same people, we see this if we compare one 
age with another: there are parts of the world 


which were once as the garden of the Lord, where | 


now the spirit of desolation reigns. It is so with 
individuals, these gracious influences are not always 
felt, or felt in the same degree—there are times of 
revival and germination, and times of sterility and 
dearth. 

These words suggest the freeness of the Spirit's 
operation. It is self-determined. “Free as the 
wind” is a common saying—“ the wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” We must resolve everything 
into the gracious will of God. Unto every one of 
us is given grace according to the. measure of the 
gift of Christ. Every Christian acknowledges 
this—that it is by the grace of God he is what he 
is. As we watch the varied operations of the Holy 
Spirit, having faith in Him who regulates every 
spiritual movement, we can do little more than 
look up and say, “ Even so, Father, for so it seems 
good in Thy sight.” 

These words —‘ the wind bloweth where it 
listeth”—are suggestive of the efficacy and power 
of the Holy Spirit. Who can control the wind, 
whether it move gently as a summer breeze or 
sweep along with all the desolating force of a 
tornado? Nothing seems more completely beyond 
all human control and management than the wind. 
It recks not our approval or dismay. We have no 


power to raise a tempest or quell a storm. We) 


see the wind in its resistless might uproot stately 
trees which have stood for centuries, lay waste the 


How powerless is man in the presence of all this! 
He cannot melt the snow, he cannot soften the 
earth, he cannot cause a single flower to bud, a 
single blade of grass to spring forth, or, in the 
case of a single tree, make the sap rise and circu- 
late. All at once God causes the south wind to 
blow, and the waters flow, the snow melts, the air 
becomes pleasant and genial, the singing of birds 
is heard, signs of returning life everywhere appear, 
and we see 
** All this leafless and uncoloured scene 
Flush into variety again.” 

And as man was impotent to dispel the signs of 
winter, so is he now equally impotent to prevent 
the approach of summer. 

It is so with the Holy Spirit. 
and gracious, His influences are mighty and resist- 
less. Satan in many ways, and by means of many 
obstructions, seeks to hinder; but the Divine gale, 
the wind of heaven, bloweth where it listeth, and 
accomplishes all the will of God. We see this 
influence now touching the heart of a little child, 
and causing it to open like some modest flower of 
the early spring to the grace and love of heayen. 
We see it now, subduing to the obedience of the 
faith a man who has been long living in sin, and 
who has seemed to us hopelessly hardened against 
every better influence. We see this power now 
gently wooing Lydia by the river-side, and now, 
with a more decided manifestation of might, 
smiting down Saul of Tarsus on the Damascus 
In every case it shows itself sufficient to 


Thougk gentle 


road. 
the end proposed. 

Yet let no one think that this doctrine relieves 
man of all responsibility, and that, because the 
Spirit, like the wind, bloweth where it listeth, man 
may fold his hands in idleness and unconcern, and 
leave the Spirit to blow as it lists. Take the 
miller, for instance, or the mariner, in their occu- 
pations they depend upon the wind, they cannot 
do without the wind, they are*powerless to deter- 
mine either the course or force of the wind, but 
they have their round of necessary duties to dis- 
charge, in which they must have constant regard 
to its ever-varying movements. 
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We may learn a lesson from the way in which 
men make use of the wind. Though it is pro- 
verbially variable and uncertain in its movements, 
it is well known that there are prevailing winds 
at certain places and at certain times, which the 
mariner eagerly turns to account. So the Chris- 
tian may expect to enjoy the gracious influences 
of the Spirit in connection with the public and 
private means of grace. It was after they had 
waited long in prayer, and when the disciples 
“were all with one accord in one place,” that “sud- 
denly there came a sound from heaven as of a 
mighty rushing wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting.” 

We should avoid and seek to be delivered from 
whatever may interfere with our enjoyment of 
these blessed and gracious influences. You may 
be shut off, you may shut yourselves off from the 
wind; you may place yourselves in such positions 
that the wind of heaven cannot blow upon you. 
The miller complains that his mill does not work 
so freely or so powerfully as it once did; but why 
is this? not because the wind has lost any of its old 
force, or any of its old willingness to serve him, 
but because he has suffered a thick plantation of 
trees to grow up all around—the trees must be 
cleared away, for the wind to be felt as it once 
was, to work as it once did. You live in a town, 
among tall houses, or in the depths of some 
secluded valley, and in the hot summer time you 
complain that no breath of air is stirring, and that 
the atmosphere is sultry and unbearable, but if 


you ascend to the house-top, as did Peter, or walk | 


in the open fields at even-time, as did Isaac, or 
climb some mount which lifts its head above the 
plain, you may catch the refreshing influences of 
the heavenly gale. If we are not enjoying the 
gracious influences of the Spirit as we once did, 
we should inquire how far this arises from our 
own fault. 
we are straitened in ourselves and not in God. 

II. It may be noticed further, that the Spirit 
in His work may be likened to the wind, because 
the effects of its operation are intelligible and 
sensible—may be felt, heard, seen. “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, thou hearest the sound 
thereof.” 
us, whether as the gentle zephyr, or the rude 


and violent storm, we cannot see it—it is an | 


invisible agency; but we can both feel, and hear, 
and sce its effects. 

It matters not where we are if the wind be 
stirring, the effects of its movement, whether more 
gentle or violent, are perceptible, appreciable— its 
power can be felt, heard, seen. So is it with 
every one who is bornof the Spirit. Nothing can 


be more wonderful than the work of the Spirit in | 
There is the Spirit | 


conversion, in regeneration. 
doing a mighty work, but there is no outward stir, 
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If in any respect we are straitened, 


Take the case of the wind coming to 
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no visible sign, but those who are the subjects of 
such influences are conscious of them, they feel as 
they have never felt before, there isa new and 
strange power at work within them. All who are 
born of God, born of the Spirit, are conscious of 
the change which has passed over them, old 
things have passed away, new motives stir within 
them, new impulses are felt, new hopes brighten 
upon them, they have become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus. Religion is a matter of experience 
and not of mere speculation, those who have 
experienced the blessed change may not be able 
to say much about it, or about the way in which 
it was effected, but with the man to whom Christ 
gave sight they can say, “One thing I know, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

God’s spirit cannot be seen, but it can be heard, 
it has a voice. It was so on the day of Pentecost. 
There was the sound as of a mighty rushing wind. 
It is heard in connection with the ministry of 
God’s word, with the dispensations of God’s provi- 
dence, and asa still small voice it is heard in man’s 
heart and conscience, and blessed are they that 
hear and know the sound of this Divine voice. 

That which is evident to the consciousness of 
him who is the subject of this great change, be- 
comes evident to the observation of others, it is 
a change that all must see, the work of the Spirit 
is that which cannot be hidden. We cannot see 
the wind, but we can see things moved by it; so 
is it with those who are subject to the influence 
of the Spirit. There are differences in the per- 
sonal experience of those in whom this change 
| takes place, and there are differences in the modes 

of its manifestation, but in every case the reality 
of it will be made mere or less distinctly evident, 
and all around will see, and be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that indeed a great and glorious change has 
been effected. 
III. The Holy Spirit in His work may be likened 
to the wind, because of the mystery which hides from 
us the method of its operation. ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goecth.” Weare gradually finding out something 
about the wind, we are just guessing at some of 
the laws which regulate its movements, and yet, 
| with all our science, how little do we know! In 
such matters we are perpetually reminded of our 
weakness and ignorance, and almost innumerable 
| questions start up which we have no power to 
answer. 
| Should not man’s ignorance, and the necessary 
limitation of his knowledge in natural things, re- 
buke the presumption and folly of those who re- 
pudiate what they call the mysteries of revelation ? 
Such laugh at us because we believe in the Holy 
Ghost,the doctrine of regeneration, the new, the 
‘heavenly birth; they ask us to explain to them 
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the mystery; they say, How can such things be? 
How can a man be born again—born when he is 
old? We confess that we cannot answer these 
questions, the whole thing is a mystery, and as 
such we receive it. But so is the blowing of the 
wind. We hear the sound thereof, we see the re- 
sults of its power, but who can tell whence it 
came, who can tell whither it will go, on what 
errand it is speeding, what blessing or what curse 
itwill carry, and towhom, ere it complete its circuit? 

We are ready to admit that there is a great 
mystery in the work of the Holy Spirit in regene- 
ration: of this there can be no doubt. It appears 
very wonderful to those who have experienced the 
change, who are the subjects of this gracious, re- 
viving, sanctifying influence. The more we think 
about it the more wonderful does it appear ; we 
can only say we are His creatures, His workman- 
ship, it is He that hath made us, not we ourselves. 
Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 


knowledge of God, how unsearchable are His 
works, and His ways past finding out! 

If this work appear so wonderful to those who 
have spiritual discernment, to those who are the 
subjects of it, we need not feel surprise that it 
should so appear to those who look upon it merely 
from without. Spirituality of mind is the true 
secret of spiritual insight into the deeper mysteries 
of the kingdom. Let us aim at a larger and more 
complete experience of spiritual things, and we 
shall find that many of the difficulties suggested 
by the intellect disappear when set in the light 
shed abroad in the heart. 

In the results of the Spirit’s operation we are 
able to rejoice. When we consider the method of 
His operation, what can we say more than this, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, nor whither it goeth. So is every one 





that is born of the Spirit.” 





THE TREASURES OF THE SNOW. 


** Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail? ”’—Jos xxxviii. 22, 


iz 

] “ORTH, where the wild waves roll 

Their eager currents to the frost-bound North, 

At the stern call of duty speed they forth 
Towards the mysterious pole. 


il of 
Sy 


Far from their island home, 
Where springetide smiles once more in bud and bloom, 
Still, as though beckoned by the hand of doom, 

Due north they ever roam. 


Around them icebergs crash, 
And bare their radiant summits to the sight, 
Whilst o’er them plays the weird auroral light 

With strange unearthly flash. 


Yet overhead afar 
The gentle moon sheds still her lambent ray ; 


While guides them ever on their devious way 
The constant polar star— 


Type of that sleepless love 
Which, whether ’mid the tropics’ brilliancy, 
Or in the stillness of the arctic sea, 

Guards them from Heaven above. 


| 

| 

| No shadow of a change 

| Can ever pass across the Father’s face ; 

| The wanderers in that wild wintry place 
Pass not His love’s wide range. 
| 


So boldly forth they go! 
Buoyed by that love which ever must suffice, 
They penetrate the kingdom of the ice— 

The treasures of the snow. 
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RAYMOND. 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “ TRIED,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

startled ery, as, moved by Raymond’s 
words, she turned her eyes towards 
the window. Far and wide the sky, 
which had been gloomy and starless 
a. Sol heretofore, was red with a lurid 
por and fervid glow, against which the leafless 
ii%» branches stood out like skeleton trees, while 
the distant hills were crimsoned with a weird light, 
as if some strange and ghastly dawn were breaking 
over them before the midnight hour had even 
sounded. All this was as nothing, however, compared 
to one object, terrible in its beauty, which riveted 





Estelle’s horror-stricken eyes, as well as those of 
Raymond, who had sprung from his seat at the 
sound of her voice. In the very centre of the 
ardent glow there seemed to have been reared by 
fairy hands a palace constructed all of light and 
fire, with flames wreathing round its white marble 
columns, and shooting high into the air from many 
a pinnacle and cupola, while every window flashed 
like rubies in the light of myriad lamps. 

The splendid building, self-illuminated, was but 
too plainly visible, while the distance at which it 
stood from Highrock House made it impossible to 
discern whether any figures were moving round it. 

The same words burst simultaneously from Ray- 
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** Around them icebergs crash.” —p, 680. 
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mond and Estelle alike—“ Carlton Hall is on fire!” 
For a second or two both stood stupefied under the 
appalling certainty that this, and nothing else, was 
the explanation of the scene before them—and then 
Raymond’s presence of mind returned. Naturally 
prompt in action, and rendered doubly so now by 
the training he had received under Captain Willis, 
he did not hesitate a moment in telling the pale 
shuddering woman by his side that he should 
instantly hurry to the spot, and give his best assist- 
ance to the sufferers in this terrible calamity. 

It so happened that, to gratify a playful wish ex- 
pressed by Estelle, that she might see him in the 
uniform of the Fire Brigade, he had the protective 
dress and helmet with him, which would enable him 
to confront the flames in such a manner as would be 
impossible in ordinary clothes. 

They were lying in the next room, where he had 
thrown them down after she had seen them, and he 
rapidly told her that while he went there to put 
them on, it would be well if she would ascertain from 
the servants whether there was a coil of rope any- 
where in the house, which might be of use to him 
when he reached the scene of action, 

“Meet me with it at the outer door, if you can 
find one,” he said. “Not a moment must be lost; 
the fire must have been smouldering long to have 
burst forth with such sudden fury, and even lives 
may be in danger, though it is well they have not 
been taken by surprise in the night, when all might 
have been asleep.” 

Estelle did not answer. As Raymond left the 
room, one wild cry went up from her very heart 
to her Father in heaven, for his safety and protec- 
tion in the terrible hours that were about to come. 
And then hastening into the passage, she called a 
servant, and bade him bring her all the rope he could 
find, and went on swiftly to her uncle’s room. 

She gave but one glance to the man lying on the 
confines of the grave, who might yet be farther from 
death than him who was dearest to her on earth, and 
turned quickly and calmly to his silent watcher. 

“Moss, Carlton Hall ison fire! I am going there. 
I may not be back to-night, only if there is any 
sudden change in your master’s state, send some 
one for me at once.” 

“There will be no change to-night—no, no,” said 
Moss, fondling his master’s hand, as if he could not 
bear even the suggestion that the parting between 
them might be so near. 

“T agree with you; I do not think there will; but 
if it should be so you know where to send for me.” 
She stooped, softly kissed her uncle’s pallid brow, 
and was gone before Moss had time to speak again. 

When Raymond came to the door, fully equipped, 


as he would have been in London if he had been | 


going with the engines and his comrades to the 
rescue, he found Estelle standing outside on the 


gravel, wearing a dark cloak, of which the hood was 


drawn over her face, and with 2 coil of rope upon 
her arm. 

“T am ready,” she said, 

“You, Estelle? ” said Raymond. ‘‘Do you want to 
walk with me part of the way, to see the fire nearer ? 
I think you had better not, as I should have to leave 
you alone in the wood to find your road back alone. 
Watch it rather from the window.” 

“IT am going to the fire with you,” she answered, 
speaking in short quick sentences, in the intensity of 
her steadily-controlled agitation. “Ican leave my 
uncle—he is safe. There will be no change to-night. 
We are wasting precious moments; let us go on, 
quickly !”” 

“Not you, Estelle. No, it is impossible; you do 
not know how terrible such a scene always is; it is 
no place for a fragile woman, however brave her 
spirit may be. You must wait here. When it is 
over I will come back to you, if I can.” 

“Raymond,” she said, turning round vehemently 
upon him, “do you think that I am going to sit idly 
here while you are in the midst of uttermost danger? 
I cannot! I will not! Do not lose time in 
opposing me. I should follow you alone if you did 
not take me with you. Where you go I will go,” 
and then, under her breath, she added, “where you 
die I will die.” 

There was a concentrated passion in her tone 
which showed that her powers of endurance were 
stretched to their utmost limit, and that further 
opposition would only make her overwrought feelings 
burst their bonds, without turning her from her pur- 
pose, and Raymond ceased to attempt it; but once 
more there flashed through his mind the idea which 
had germinated there since the occasion of her visit to 
London. Surely he was not to hera friend alone, but 
the object of her deepest and most entire affection! 
His heart beat strangely at the thought; but it was 
no moment to dwell on selfish considerations of any 
kind, when the issues of life and death for many 
human beings might be trembling in the balance so 
near them. He took Estelle’s hand, therefore, with a 
firm resolute grasp, and simply said, “Come then, 


“Jet us go.” 


we will go together.” 

So these two walked away through the darkness of 
the night, towards the great coniiagration that was 
destroying the Carltons’ princely home. 

The nearest road to the Hall was by the woodland 
path so often trodden by them both in hours of ease 





| and gaiety, and when they quitted the public 
| thoroughfare to enter upon it, they lost all sight of 
the fire among the thick bushes and overhanging 
trees, and might have thought that there was peace 
and safety far and near, but for a strange amber 


glow that shot every now and then across the heavens 
above them. Within the wood ail was silence, save for 
| the occasional twitter of some half-awakened bird, and 
| the soft sound of the dew-drops falling from the wild 
plants on the moist earth beneath. Even the faint 
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starlight could not penetrate the interwoven branches 
of the trees, and it was impossible for Raymond to 
advance very rapidly, though he went steadily on- 
ward, holding Estelle tightly by the hand, that she 
might not stumble over the projecting roots that 
trenched upon the path. He did not speak, but at 
last he gave a deep, almost convulsive, sigh, and 
said, “Estelle, the strangest sensation has taken 
I do not know what it portends, 
He 


possession of me. 
but surely it springs from no earthly source.” 
paused, almost gasping. 
“What is it, Raymond?” 
lously. 
“Tt is the conviction, clear and distinct as if its 


said Estelle, tremu- 


purport had been spoken in my soul by a voice 
divine, that the night on which I have entered now 
will be the crisis of my destiny, not in this world only, 
but also in that which is to come. KEstelle,’’ he con- 
tinued, grasping her hand so strongly as almost to 
hurt her, “for what is it that I have been serving an 
apprenticeship until this hour in my training with 
the Fire Brigade? What is it that I am to do this 
night which I have been preparing for all along ? 
Is it for good or for ill ? for destruction or salvation ? 
that all the events of my life have wound up to this 
hour, and placed me now at a point of time on which 
eternity itself depends! Isit that I am to save 
Kathleen ? or is it—is it—that I am to take my re- 
venge on Harcourt.” 

“Oh no, no!” almost shrieked Estelle; “not that 
at least, dear Raymond! Surely you are going for 
mercy and succour, not for revenge!” 

“ Estelle, yon have never known—for I could not 
have told it to one so pure and gentle as yourself— 
what the true nature of my hatred for Tracy Har- 
court has really been. It is like a living power 
within me, influencing every thought and feeling. 
It has to me assumed the form almost of a righteous 
principle, because of his treachery to myself, and his 
unworthy treatment of the wife he stole from me, 
I have felt as if the 
fierce desire of vengeance, which has never left me 


and vowed to love and cherish. 


night or day, were a solemn mission laid upon me, to 
execute justice on one whose moral guilt deserves it. 
Is it not said ‘ the wicked shall not go unpunished ?’ 
Does not God often cause his retributive sentences to 
be carried out by the hands of men ?” 

“Yes, but unconsciously to themselves, and never 
in such fashion a3 to gratify their own private ani- 
mosities. Raymond, I am sure it is the most fatal 
delusion you can cherish, to imagine that the indul- 
gence of a hatred which prompts you to revenge 
could ever be righteous or pleasing in the sight of 
God, whose very essence is love all perfect, all em- 
bracing. TI have felt from the first, and I am more 
than ever certain of it now, that it has been this 
desire to return evil for evil on the man who has in- 
jured you that alone has held you back from Christ, 
towards whom your whole life, but for this one 
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obstacle, has been He endured 
death, and gave up joy, and glory, and Heaven itself, 


surely tending. 


for His enemies ; and how is it possible that you can 
enter into union with Him while you hold this deadly 
principle of hatred, active and menacing within your 
soul. Have you not felt it come between you and 
the Divine one who forgave his murderers on the 
cross 2?” 

“T cannot tell,” answered Raymond. “Some power 
has kept me back from Him. There been 
times when I have been strangely drawn to Him 
by the loveliness of His wondrous perfection; but 
I know that Iam not His, Estelle, and I do know 
that I hate Tracy Harcourt.” 


have 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THESE words, spoken by Raymond in a deep stern 
tone, which was the more impressive from the pent-up 
bitterness of which it was suggestive, filled Estelle 
with unspeakable dismay. She had never before 
realised what an absolute power in his life—and that 
of the most deadly kind—had been the vindictive 
hatred of his enemy, which now, at this momentous 
hour, seemed to have risen up, like a giant in his 
might, and threatened to overpower his better nature 
altogether. 

She felt, by the instinct of her own spiritual con- 
sciousness, that the conviction which had so strangely 
impressed him with the certainty that this night was 
to be the crisis of his fate, was not only emphatically 
true, but that she was herself involved in it. 

By an act of sacrifice, whose long-enduring agony 
had been almost more than she could bear, she had 
impelled him, whom she would have shielded from all 
harm with her life, into a path of danger and death, 
in the hope that he might meet therein the Con- 
queror of the grave, and follow Him through it to 
eternal peace; and now, what if some terrible test 
was to ke put before them both, which would crown 
their mutual sacrifice with victory, or fling it back, 
unfinished and useless, to mock their weakness ? 
What, if an overwhelming temptation were to lure 
Raymond to a deed of violence, which would for ever 
drive him away from the pure and holy Prince of 
Peace, to wander in the darkness of an unavailing 
remorse? What if she were set by his side to save 
him in this hour from himself at some tremendous 
cost ? 

So surely as he had seemed to hear a divine voice 
speaking in his heart, it seemed now to her as if 
sweeping down from the fitfully-flashing sky through 
the rustling branches of the trees, there came a 
solemn sound that breathed into her ears the fiat— 
“Behold, I have set before you this day a blessing 
and a curse.” 

Such an unutterable terror fell upon Estelle for 
that 
whatever it might be, before the dawning of another 


which was about to come upon them both, 
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sun, that she clutched hold of Raymond’s arm with 
her disengaged hand, and felt as if she must drag 
him back with her to some place of safety, far from 
the scene of the calamity which might be to him so 
fatal; but he was hurrying on with his swift steady 
steps. She would have been powerless to stay his 
course, and almost instantly better thoughts came 
to her, and she ceased to attempt it. 

She felt that his Master was dealing with him that 
night in some mysterious way, which must be for 
his ultimate good, if not marred by his weakness or 
her own. If a part was given her to play on his behalf, 
it surely would be shown her, and if she sought it, 
strength, too, would be given her to perform it, how 
hard soever it might be; and once more, from her 
earnest heart, went up a pleading cry for Raymond. 
This time, however, it was not that his mortal life 
might be secure, but only that he and she alike 
might have grace that night to choose the blessing, 
and avoid the curse, whatever the issue of impending 
events might be to them both, so far as this brief 
existence was concerned. 

Neither of them spoke again, but steadily went 
onward through the dark wood, where now un- 
wonted gleams of fiery light told they were drawing 
near the scene of the catastrophe, while a confused 
medley of sounds reached them continuously, grow- 
ing ever louder and more awful—the cries and 
shouts of human voices, the roaring and crackling of 
the flames, the thundering fall of stones, which 
came so repeatedly, and with so violent a crash, that 
Raymond felt convinced the whole vast building 
must be sinking into ruins. 

He hurried on faster, so that Estelle could scarcely 
keep up with him, and at last they emerged from 
the wood, passed through the private gate which 
led into the grounds of Carlton Hall, and, rapidly 
traversing the shrubbery, came out upon the lawn 
in front of the house, where the full horrors of the 
scene burst upon them with terrible force. 

The tumult and confusion were so great that it 
was some time before even Raymond’s practised eye 
could distinguish details sufficiently to arrive at any- 
thing like a real comprehension of the state of 
matters. Gradually, however, his keen steady gaze 
travelled round the whole area of the catastrophe, 
and noted every important particular connected withit. 

Carlton Hall was wrapped in flames, from attic to 
basement. Only one end of the building was as yet 
more or less intact, because the wind was blowing 
right against it, and drove back the red tongues of 
the fire that were, however, rapidly gaining the 
mastery even there. On the other side the walls 
had already fallen in, and huge volumes of smoke 
rolled upward from the ruins. 

Apparently the fire must have originated in some 
of the kitchens or servants’ offices, as the whole por- 
tion of the vast house which lay nearest to them was 
already destroyed. 





All the reception-rooms, and the grand staircase, 
were gone; and so rapid had been the conflagration, 
fed by the Christmas logs which burned on every 
hearth of the many rooms, and by the myriad lights 
of all descriptions, that it was plain the entire build- 
ing would be completely burnt to the ground unless 
powerful means were used to check it without an 
instant’s delay. 

What help was there at hand ? He looked round, 
and saw by the brilliant light, which made every 
object vividly distinct, that a not very numerous 
crowd had collected, and stood as near as it was pos- 
sible for them to come, on account of the scorching 
heat thrown off by the fiery mass. 

They consisted chiefly of Mr. Carlton’s numerous 
servants, as he had himself insisted on his guests all 
hurrying off in safety, with their horses and car- 
riages, so soon as the first alarm of fire was given. 

Men and women alike were for the most part 
standing helplessly around an immense heap of 
valuables of every description which had been 
carried out of the house while it was still possible to 
do so. Plate, pictures, books, furniture, dresses, and 
jewellery, all were lying in indescribable confusion on 
the grass; and amongst them, seated on a box, ina 
state of complete stupefaction, was Mr. Carlton him- 
self, apparently too completely overwhelmed to be 
capable even of understanding what was taking place. 
He was staring vacantly at his burning house, his 
mouth half-open, with an expression almost of imbe- 
cility, and taking no heed whatever of the confused 
and contradictory suggestions which those around 
him were pouring into his ears, 

The only person who seemed to have made any 
attempt to take active measures in the terrible 
emergency was Hugh Carlton. He had organised a 
chain of men to bring water in buckets from the well 
in the stable-yard, but the supply thus secured 
was so hopelessly inadequate, that it was worse than 
useless, and he had desisted in despair, and now 
paced restlessly to and fro, evidently at his wits’ 
end to know what step to take next. 

Raymond walked quickly up to him, and touched 
him on the shoulder; and when Hugh, turning 
sharply round, saw the uniform of the Fire Brigade, 
without observing at first who wore it, he exclaimed, 
in delight, “Is it possible the engines have arrived? 
I did not hope they could be here for some hours to 
come.”’ 

“No, it is I, Raymond, but ready to give what help 
I can, single-handed. Have you sent for engines?” 

“Yes; but the nearest are at the county town, and 
I expect it will be hours before they reach us.” 

“ Then they will find nothing but ruins when they 
do come. I know what such a fire as this means; 
the house will be burnt to the ground very speedily; 
we must give it up, with all that it may now contain. 
Are you sure there is no life in danger? Where is 
Kathleen ?” 
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“Safe enough, but no thanks to her contemptible 
husband; she and her mother were both carried off 
to a neighbour’s house by the energy of one of our 
visitors, who got them into his carriage and drove 
them away in spite of Kathleen’s resistance. Poor 
child! she did not want to leave Harcourt, for fear 
he should get into danger; and he neither knew nor 
cared what became of her, because his whole thoughts 
were centred on saving the title-deeds of his new 
estate, bought with her money, which he had left in 
his dressing-room. I really believe he would have 
let Kathleen herself perish rather than lose them— 
selfish coward that he is! I could hardly restrain 
myself from knocking him down where he stood, when 
he shook Kathleen off as she was clinging to him, 
close to the burning walls, and went his way without 
so much as looking to see what became of her!” 

“ Let him have a care how he comes across my 
path!” muttered Raymond, between his teeth, with 
such an accent of concentrated rage, that Estelle 
involuntarily grasped his arm as if to restrain him 
from any act of violence. She had kept close to his 
side since they came on the ground, but quietly and 
silently, so that Hugh had not observed her. Now, 
however, her sudden movement caused the hood of 
her cloak to fall back from her head, and he suddenly 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


saw her standing in the full glare of the fire, which | 
| grasp, “I will not leave Raymond, though I have to 
die with him! Do you think I care for my own safety 


lit up her pale face and dark eyes with a singular 
beauty. 

“Estelle!” he exclaimed, springing towards her ; 
“how is it possible that you are here! it is no place 
for you; the sparks are falling round, and frag- 
ments from the burning wood and stone may reach 
even here; let me take care of you!” and he caught 
hold of her hand. She wrested it away from Hugh’s 


LOST IN 
CHAPTER III. 

IDDY had told her, during their walk, 
that Norah was poorly, but Molly was 
not prepared to see any one so ill as 
the child evidently was. 

The poor thin cheeks were bright with 
the flush of fever, and her eyes also shone with an 
unnatural brilliance. 

She turned them wistfully to the doorway when 
they entered, and her face brightened a little when 
she saw the grapes. 

Biddy asked, “ An’ how is it ye’re feelin’ now, 
mavourneen ?” 

“Norah’s hot—burnin’, 
she answered, tossing restlessly on her miserable 
bed. 

“Hark to her! tired! an’ she bin down there this 
fortnight!” exclaimed Biddy, turning to our heroine. 
“It all comes av ye’re tossin’ an’ turnin’ about so, 





mammy—an’ so tired,” | 
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grasp with a vehemence very unlike her usual 
gentleness, but she was wrought up to a pitch of 
anxiety about Raymond which had overborne even 
the intense desire she had always felt, in her proud 
delicacy, to conceal with the utmost care the fact of 
her love for him. The conviction, which was weighing 
like a mountain load upon her soul, that there were 
questions of life or death at issue for him that night, 
had made her feel reckless of everything but that, 
come what might, she would, if possible, keep by his 
side and share his fate, though all the world should 
learn thereby that he, and he alone, was her dearest 
upon earth. 

“ Leave me,” she said, imperatively, to Hugh; “I 
am safe—I am with Raymond.” The young man’s 
jealous heart swelled at the words, and he could not 
restrain himself. 

“You must come with me,” he said again, forcibly 
seizing hold of her, unobserved by Raymond, who 
had advanced a few steps nearer to the burning 
house, and had his whole attention absorbed by 
some object, towards which he was looking upward 
anxiously. “I tell you Raymond cannot attend to 
you! I must take care of you, Estelle! you—my 
love, my star!” 

“No,” she said, struggling with such determination 
that she succeeded in releasing herself from his 


| or for anything on earth, but to be by. his side iz 


| danger!” She broke away from Hugh as she spoke, 


THE 


and rushed back to Raymond; and at the same 
moment a wild terrible shriek rang high into the 
heavens, with the words, “ Help! help!” 

(Zo be continued.) 


WOODS. 


darlint ; be aisy, thin,” she continued, as the child 
started to a sitting posture. 

“Mammy! there, they’re comin’ agin!” she ex- 
claimed, with a look of terror. 

“ There, there, darlint, nivir fear, mammy’s nigh!” 

“But they’re pinchin’ me, an’ pokin’ me, an’—oh, 
mammy—don’t let ’em!” she shrieked; “ they'll take 
me.” 

“There’s nivir a crather nigh ye, batin’ me an’ 
Molly, my honey,” exclaimed the mother, looking 
anxiously at her child. 

“Yes! yes! I say; they’re all agin’ me, little 
black Ingens! Oh, they’ll have me, oh!” 

And the little sufferer began a struggle with her 
imagined enemies, which fully occupied both Biddy 
and Molly for the next few minutes. 

Every now and again the scene was repeated for 
the next two hours, when, becoming utterly ex- 
hausted, the child lay quiet, while Molly, feeling how 
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her poor little head was burning, ran out to a stream 
a little way from the shanty, and, having dipped her 
handkerchief in it, came back, and laid it on the 
child’s heated forehead. 

This seemed to relieve her a little, for she sighed, 
as if more comfortable, became gradually quieter, 
and presently allowed Molly to squeeze some of the 
juice of the grapes they had brought into her 
mouth. 

“She’s been goin’ on so this many days,” said 
Biddy to Molly, when at last the child was quiet; 
“off and on, but niver so bad as this. Mike tould 
me he’d be afther fetchin’ the docther, but it’s little 
use it’ll be, when he finds him, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Please God she’ll git better without him,” an- 
swered Molly, hardly able to keep awake, for the 
excitement and trouble of that eventful day had 
quite worn her out. 

“No, it’s ali along av our luck,” answered 
Biddy ; “an’ didn’t meself bury three av ’em, beau- 
tiful childer, all along of the fayver!” 

Poor Molly was too tired and sorrowful to reply; 
so, stretching herself by the side of the little invalid, 
she was soon fast asleep. 

The sun was high next morning when Molly awoke, 
and it came in at the doorway in a bright bar of 
light across the dark hovel. 

She gazed around her, perfectly bewildered at first ; 
but presently her troubles came thick and fast into 
her mind, and she wondered how she could have 
slept. 

Poor baby! and as she lay still the tears began 
to flow once more from her aching eyes, and she 
thought how they must hate her at her mistress’s 
now. 

Then she began to think she had done wrong in 
not going back to her mistress, at least to beg her to 
forgive her, and to submit to any punishment that 
they might think right; she thought if only she 
could be punished she might not feel quite so 
dreadful, “ although, of course,” she said to herself, 
“ that cannot bring baby back again.” 

In the midst of these thoughts she looked up, and 
saw Norah looking at her. 

All the fever had faded from her cheeks—they 
were white now—and she lay quite still, with her 
little brows contracted as if in pain or wonder. 

“T will see what I can do for poor little Norah,” 
thought Molly; and then this very day I will go to 
misthress, an’ ee 

Biddy’s voice broke in upon her thoughts. 

* Ye'll be after wantin’ a bit of food now. Come 
an’ kindle the fire, an’ I’ll fetch the wather to bile the 
praties.”’ 

Molly jumped up, and began doing as she was 
requested. 

There was a stack of green wood outside, but as 
this was very damp, it took no little time to burn up 
after she had fetched it. 





By that time Biddy had brought water from the 
stream, and hung the pot over the fire, after having 
thrown the potatoes in unpeeled. 

Meanwhile Molly, whose head was aching terribly, 
washed her face in the useful stream, and having put 
some of the remaining grapes close to Norah’s hand, 
gathered some of the tender shoots of the hemlock- 
tree, and when the potatoes were cooked, washed out 
the pot, and made tea of them. 

It was not very nice without sugar or milk, but it 
was better than nothing; and her mistress had often 
used it, and said it was very good for sick people. 

Molly, therefore, took a little to Norah, but she 
would not touch it. 

After the meal was over, little Norah, who was 
now quite quiet, although Biddy said she had passed 
a bad night, said feebly to Molly, as she bent over 
her, “‘ Take me, plase, out yonther.” 

Molly hesitated a moment, thinking it might not 
be good for her, but the little lips trembled, and 
large tears gathered in the child’s eyes, so turning to 
Biddy, she said, “I'll wrap her up, an’ I think may-be 
it’ll do her good.” 

When Biddy understood what the child wanted, 
she broke into a wailing cry, ana exclaimed, “It’s 
goin’ before me very eyes she is, the dazrlint, 
the flower av the flock; it’s a sure sign. Norah, 
mavourneen, stay with mammy, jewel, an’ we'll go 
back to Ireland, an’ daddy’ll bring plenthy to ate 
an’ dhrink. Ochone! ochone! it’s little the use av 
it yit though, till ye can ate it.” 

Seeing, by the expression of the child’s face, as she 
feebly turned her eyes to her mother, and then wist- 
fully again to the door, that Biddy’s voice worried 
her, Molly, wrapping her in her own frock, which she 
had taken off for the purpose, lifted her tenderly in 
her arms, and took her out of the shanty. She soon 
found a seat on the trunk of a tree, and sitting so 
that the sun did not come in the sick child’s eyes, 
she began singing softly some of the hymns that 
Mrs. Coghlan had taught her. 

Of course Molly gave up all idea of returning to 
her mistress till Norah should be better, especially 
as she seemed quieter and happier lying there in 
the open air, looking at the trees, and birds, and 
flowers. 

It was the last time, for in the evening the little 
one had opened her eyes in a land where “there is 
no sun, for the Lamb is the light thereof,’ and 
where there is no more sorrow nor sickness to be 
suffered. 

We must pass quickly over Molly’s sorrow, and the 
arrival of Mike, who brought the doctor with him, 
too late. 

Biddy had been sitting all day with her face on 
her knees, and her hands clasping them, rocking her 
body to and fro, and moaning. 

The winter that followed did not see Molly’s deter- 
i mination to return to her mistress fulfilled, for, first 
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Biddy had the fever, and our heroine nursed her 
through it with untiring kindness, 

Then, when Biddy was recovering, she was ill her- 
self, and when she got better, she was weak and very 
much wanted there, so she stayed. 

The doctor that had been attending Biddy, and 
afterwards Molly, was very kind to her, although he 
came only every three days; for he had noticed with 
pleasure that, besides the care she took of her aunt, 
she had tried to improve the miserable dwelling as 
far as possible. 

She turned out the pigs, washed the miserable dirty 
clothes, and, by her influence, Mike was persuaded 
to bring home several little necessaries instead of 
spending his wages foolishly. 

This was all a work of time, and a very hard one, 
for Biddy did not, as she expressed it, ‘‘ take kindly 
to thim quality ways,” but time and patience work 
wonders. 

Spring had come and gone again, and it had been 
a fortnight that Mike had bad no work, when one 
day he entered, with a much brighter face than 
usual. 

“It’s good news ye’re bringin’, I can tell by 
the light in ye’re eyes, Mike!” exclaimed Biddy, the 
moment she saw him. 

“Yes, sure enough it’s right ye are intirely, 
thin,” answered her husband; and he went on to tell 
them that a gentleman wanted him to come and live 
in a little log house, and look over the men who 
worked on the farm belonging to it. 

This was good news indeed, and as they had little 
or no furniture to take with them, it was agreed that 
they should depart in two days. 

When Mrs. Coghlan’s baby was left alone, she 
hugged her flowers, and talked to them in her baby 
language quite contentedly for a while. But pre- 
sently the idea that Molly had wanted her came into 
her busy little brain, and she graciously resolved 
that she would go after her. 

No sooner thought than acted upon; up jumped 
the little maid, and off she trotted. At the moment 
she caught sight of Molly the attention of the latter 
was riveted by Biddy’s song. But just when baby 
was within a few yards of her, Molly started in pur- 
suit of the singer, quite unconscious of the two little 
feet pattering after her. 

Of course she was very soon much farther from 
baby than at first; but the child thought she was 
hiding from her for fun, as she had often done 
before. So she stopped, expecting to see our heroine 
pounce out upon her. 

Then a saucy-looking jay alighted so near her that 
she wanted to stroke it ; but Mr. Jay, with his head 
on one side, peered knowingly from one bright eye 
at her, and hopped just out of her reach. As the jay 
hopped towards the forest, baby, who had forgotten 
all about Molly, toddled after him. 


One of the little blue shoes she wore had a trick of 
coming unfastened, and as she turned, stuck fast in 
the muddy ground. Being undone, the little foot 
slipped out of it easily enough, and the shoe re- 
mained there, to be found by Molly when she was 
seeking her charge. 

Next time baby remembered her nurse, she was 
tired, and began to cry. 

But no Molly came. 

So with the distant hoarse murmur of the rapids, 
the twittering of birds, and the soothing rustling of 
the trees, singing her lullaby, baby fell off to sleep 
in a mossy little nook to which she had wandered. 

As Mrs. Coghlan had told Molly to return by five 
o’clock, she became rather uneasy when the time 
came and she did not make her appearance. 

When at last six o’clock came, Mr. and Mrs. Coghlan 
became seriously alarmed, and set out to search for 
the child and Molly. 

Fortunately they found baby after half an hour’s 
search. She was lying half hidden by the ferns which 
surrounded her, with one chubby foot bare, and her 
curly head a little on one side, supported by one 
hand, the other rested on her bosom, and loosely 
She 
was smiling in her sleep, although the tears were 
still wet on her soft lashes. 


clasped some of the flowers she was so fond of. 


Mrs. Coghlan, however, soon destroyed the beautiful 
picture, by catching her darling up, and covering the 
dear surprised little face with thankful kisses. 

“ But where can Molly be? ” they both exclaimed, 
when calmer. 

« T will soon find her,” returned Mr. Coghlan, “she 
cannot be far off. But you must go home directly, 
dear; you look quite pale now.” 

“Take care of your mistress, Mary,” he added, 
turning to the girl who had accompanied them, “and 
get tea ready as soon as you get in.” 

It was quite dark when Mr. Coghlan returned, 
alone. 

He had looked everywhere, and when he came to 
the river’s bank, and saw the broken flowers strewed 
about, the basket she had dropped, and the mark 
made by her slip on the muddy bank, he very natu- 
rally concluded, as Molly had done concerning baby, 
that she had fallen into the river, and been swept 
away by the rapids. 

Although thinking it perfectly useless, Mr. Coghlan 
had the river dragged the next day, wherever it was 
shallow enough, of course, with no result. 

And so, although Molly was living within about a 
dozen miles of them, they quite believed her to be 
drowned. 

One fine day, when baby (called so no longer, for 
there was a little boy who bore the title now) was 
playing in the front garden, a wagon, in which 
Molly, Biddy, and Mike were seated, came lum- 
bering along the newly-finished road. 

Little Jennie, for so we must now call her, looked 
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up with great interest in the arrival, and wanted 
nurse to hold her up to “ stroke the poor gee-gee.” 

Greatly to nurse’s surprise, one of the occupants of 
the vehicle hastily descended, stared at the child for 
a few moments, then caught her up in her arms, and 
began kissing her, crying and talking all at the 
same time, so incoherently, that, as she afterwards 
declared, “‘ She guessed if she warn’t struck all of 
a heap, she never warn’t afore.” 

Molly, for you will perceive that it was she who 
had caught the child up, rushed with her into the 
kitchen, where Mrs. Coghlan was busily kneading 
bread, put her gently down, dropped into a chair, 
and fainted. 

In the greatest amazement, her late mistress flew 
to the girl’s side, and while engaged in trying to 
revive her, recognised the features that she had 
believed she should never see again. 

“Baby! Is it dhramin’ that I am?” were Molly’s 
first words, when she re-opened her eyes. 

“No, no, Molly, you’re not dreaming; here’s baby!” 
replied Mrs. Coghlan. “But we thought you were 
drowned,” 

“ An’ she’s not drowned, the darlint !” 

These two exclamations came from the lips of 
Melly and Mrs. Coghlan at the same moment. 

Biddy and Mike appearing at the door at this 
juncture, there followed a very Babel of questions, 
answers, explanations, and tears. 

At last, however, everything was made clear, and 
Mrs. Coghlan readily forgave Molly the anxiety she 


had caused them, thinking she had been punished | 


enough. 

“Me uncle didn’t know the name of the gentleman 
as had engaged him,” Molly afterwards told them ; 
“an’ I hardly knew the house or the place, it is so 
altered, but I nivir thought it was masther as had 
engaged him, even when I thought I knew the house 
agin.” 

“No, indeed, it is quite providential,” replied Mrs. 
Coghlan, gladly, “and if you like to come back and 
take your old situation, I shall be very pleased, for 
Mary is going to be married in a week or two.” 

You may imagine what Molly’s answer was; of 
course, she was delighted. 

Biddy and Mike settled comfortably in the little 
log house on the farm, half a mile away, and by the 
aid of Mrs. Coghlan’s advice and instructions, be- 
came so industrious and thriving, that in a few years 
they had saved enough money to enable them to 
return to the ‘ould counthry.” They asked Molly 





to go with them, but she chose to stay with her 
mistress in her adopted country, where she lived 
very happily, until she married and went to a home 
of her own. 

As it is not far from Mrs. Coghlan’s, Miss Jennie 
often comes to her old nurse, and nothing pleases 
her and her brother and sisters better than to hear 
Molly tell them all about the day when “ baby” was 
lost in the woods. And Molly never fails to point 
out the moral this little story contains, with these 
words—“ Nivir think yerselves wiser than ye’re 
eldhers, an’ always do jist what ye’re towld.” 

THE END. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

249. Three of the Evangelists record the sending 
forth of the twelve apostles to preach; but only one 
mentions the sending out of the seventy disciples, 
Give passage. 

250. Mention some of the peoples who were placed 
in Samaria by the king of Babylon, after he had 
taken away the Israelites captive to his own 
land. 

251. In Psalm Ixxiii, there is set forth by the 
Psalmist the great prosperity and success of the 
wicked in this world. Mention a parallel passage 
in the book of Job. 

252. What relative of Herod the Tetrarch is men- 
tioned as being a teacher in the Church at Antioch? 

253. By what expression did our Lord designate 
Himself in speaking to His apostles ? 

254, Where is the last mention made of our Lord’s 
mother ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 656. 

239. “There is no man which sinneth not” 
(2 Chron. vi. 36—38). 

240. “They gave me gall to eat; and in my thirst 
they gave me vinegar to drink ” (Ps. lxix. 21). 

241. St. Peter, in his first sermon (Acts ii. 27) ; and 
St. Paul, at Antioch, when he preached showing that 
Jesus is the Christ (Acts xiii. 35). 

242, That Hezekiah should be able to go up to the 
house of the Lord on the third day after God’s mes- 
sage to him by the prophet Isaiah (2 Kings xx. 5). 

243. By causing the book in which he had written 
God’s judgments against Babylon to be tied to a 
stone, and thrown into the river Euphrates, thereby 
signifying the utter overthrow of the city (Jer. li. 


63). 
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THE MOTHER’S SONG TO HER FIRST-BORN. 





HAT dimples the rose on my pretty one’s Her lovely forget-me-not eyes F 
cheek Those soft little hands are too tender and 
With beautiful, laughing surprise ? weak 
Would she capture the sunbeams that playfully streak To catch the spun gold of the skies. 
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Do velvety bees round the linden-trees throng, 
To charm my small nursery queen ? 

Or is it a swallow’s wing darting along 
Leaf-glories of emerald green ? 

Or some merry linnet in full-throated song, 
Through tremulous larch-tassels seen ? 


The warble of birds in their summer delight, 
Whose music is thrilling the air, 





The dewdrops’ rich colouring woven from white, 


And odorous tiewer-cups rare, 
Enchant not my soul like the witchery bright 
I see on that baby brow fair. 


God’s blessing is over my pretty one’s head, 
My babe is a jewel of His, 

And heavenly angels stoop down to her bed, 
And hallow her cheek with their kiss ; 

For Jesus the Saviour has lovingly said, 
“ Of such is my kingdom of bliss!” 

JANE DIXon. 


ACROSS THE PLAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 


“QUEEN MADGE,” ‘‘ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN, 


CHAPTER II.—ACROSS THE SUMMER FIELDS. 

KNOW he will be dreadfully disap- 
pointed to find that I am out, at least 
I hope he will,” she added, on second 





positive description as the first ones. 


For Kitty could not disguise from herself, though | 


she might from others, the fact that she was over 
head and ears in love with Mr. Bates, or, as his 
friends always called him, “Jim Bates.” She 
thought he liked her, or why did he come down to 
Rose Lodge so often? besides, there were unmis- 
takable signs. 
worried her. Alfred Marston, bis great friend, had 
once told her (long before he paid Kitty any atten- 
tions) that as Jim had nothing but his pay (which, 
as a lieutenant, did not amount to much) he must 
marry an heiress, and Kitty was painfully conscious 
that she was not one, for Granny had only a life 
interest in her surroundings, and, beyond a few hun- 
dreds, had nothing to leave her favourite grand- 
children, and they had, in their own right, precisely 
sixty-five pounds a year each, enough to keep them 
in dress and pocket-money, but not enough to buy 
the distinction of being called heiresses. People did 
say that Mr. Bates was a terrible flirt, but that she 
did not believe. He simply gained the reputation of 
being one because he was 
after, and was seen at many houses where daughters 
were plentiful, and as yet remained his own master, 

He had attained a wonderful degree of intimacy 
at Rose Lodge, that was certain. Granny liked 
him, that was the great thing; he always brought 
the latest some funny story, and 


her news, or 


he did not think there was anything derogatory | 


to his dignity, big six-feet high soldier though he 
in reading the even 
book, for ari hour or two to the old lady. 
there was another thing that disturbed Kitty—his 
father had Compton (Granny’s 
husband) years and years ago in India, only very 


was, paper, or 


known Colonel 


thoughts which were not of such a | 


But there were many things that | 


handsome, and sought | 
girl, a fresh kitten-like girl, with just enough fire 


” ETC. ETC. 
slightly, but still it made a little link between them. 


He was always the life and soul too of any little 


| party—garden-parties generally, lasting far into the 


evening—which the girls might worry Granny into 
giving them. 

“He is just like a brother to the girls,’ Granny 
said to one of her toadies once, who kindly insinuated 
her views as to a handsome young man hanging 
about the house. ‘“ My poor dear husband used to 
know his father years and years ago. Ah dear, 
they are both dead now!” 

“But don’t you think he is after one of your 
sweet girls, my dear Mrs. Compton?” asked the 
sensible toady in question, thinking that it might 
be better for herself and those like her if the girls 
were married and out of the way. 

“No, I do not. He is very fond of them both, and 
that is all. He is quite different from the other 
young men whocome. They are all after the girls, 
especially Kitty; but Mr. Bates knows better. 
Besides, his mother is a very haughty, cold woman, 
who would break her heart if her son did not marry 
an heiress, and my girls would not think of entering 
any family where they would not be welcome.” 

Kitty was thinking all this over as she walked 
across the summer field. The out 
again, and looked into her eyes, so she drew her 
She was such a pretty 


sun had come 
shady hat down over them. 


in her eyes to show you that she had a will of her 
own, and, in spite of her dimples and smiles and 





some sober | 
Then 


v 


the soft bloom upon her face, was something more 
than a mere pretty piece of humanity, to be moulded 
She had beautiful hair too 
—dark, smooth hair, with a gloss upon it, and yet 


by every passing wind. 


crisp-looking hair, that waved and almost curled 
here and there, and would have done so more but 
for the neat plaits in which it was confined, and 
which she twisted tightly round her shapely head. 
She was only eighteen, or nineteen ai most, this sunny- 
looking girl, who was never forgotten by those who 
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had once known her, and whose face came uppermost 
to their thoughts whenever their memories led them 
back to Rose Lodge. 


fast-drying grass, her muslin dress damp and cling- 
th 


She went slowly on, over the 
ing after the recent rain, never once looking up 
or round her, till she heard a voice, almost close 
beside her, say, half apologetically, “ Miss Kitty, I 
feared you were caught in the rain.’ She looked 


up with a start. It was Mr. Thorn. 


“ Oh, I thought you were at the Lodge, and going | 


to stay to tea.” ‘Tea was quite an institution at Mrs. 
Compton’s, in the summer especially, when straw- 
berries or other fresh fruit graced the board, and 
when the windows were open, and the sound of 
pleasant talk went out, till the grey shadows came 
creeping in. 

“No, I could not stay, I have a great many 
“ May I walk back a 
he asked, awkwardly. 


things to do,” he answered. 
little way with you?” 

“Yes if you like, but i am just home,” she said, 
feeling half vexed. She had not finished her train 
of thought, and wanted to get to the end of it before 
she entered the house. ‘ You know Mrs. Smith has 
apprenticed her little boy to a bootmaker in town,” 
she said, for of course she thought he wanted to 
talk about parish news, and Kitty, as well as Belle, 
went about among the cottagers and poor folk. 
Kitty was not nearly so efficient at the work as 
Belle, though it was doubtful if she were not more 
popular. The children liked her, she told them pretty 
stories ; and the old women liked her, she gave them 
asmart cap as often as a flannel petticoat ; and if she 


of Belle. 


something about her. 


She did so hope he was going say 

“T wanted to ask you,” Laurence Thorn went on, 
“if you thought you could ever be happy in what 
would make me very, very so. I have been hoping it 
such a long time, but never dared to say it.” 

**T don’t understand,” she said, gently, feeling she 
had no right to understand anything but plain- 
spoken words. 

He said them then. “I want you to be my wife. 
I would do anything in the world to make you 


happy,” he added, quickly, for she drew back, and 


| shook her head. 





did not keenly understand the blessing of sacks of 


coal and legs of mutton, she was always ready to 
take jelly and flowers to the sick folk, and she 
stayed and arranged the flowers too, and did it care- 
fully and tenderly, so that many a poor child or 
aged man or woman, looking back on a long illness, 
remembered with a lingering sense of pleasure the 
little bouquet of flowers that had brightened its 
dreariness. 

“Do turn back a little way, and give me ten 
I don’t want to talk about Mrs. Smith.” 
She turned round, a little impatiently perhaps, for 


minutes. 


she knew who was at Rose Lodee, and she wanted to 
get home. 


3” 


“There, Mr. Thorn, now tell me what it is,’ and 


she looked into his face for the first time, and saw 
an expression of eagerness, and fear, and anxiety, all 
merced together, that somehow tied her tongue, and 
made her droop her eyes, and almost tremble. She 
had seen it there before, but it had never suggested 
to her what she could not help its suggesting to her 
how. He saw the look, and turned away, and so they 
walked on in silence for a few minutes; then, with 
his eyes restlessly wandering off, he began. 

“T wanted to speak to you about something that 
concerns my happiness greatly.” 


“Yes,” she answered, simply, for she was thinking 


* Oh no, Mr. Thorn, you must not say that; you 
must forget all about it—it can never, never be!” 

** Never!” he echoed. 

“No, never! oh, pray forget it, as I will, and let 
us be friends still.” 

Then, seeing the expression of pain that came 
into his face, she went on, “I should never make you 
happy, never, and I don’t think I should like the 
idea of settling down and spending my life in one 
I feel as if I want 
something more from the world, and you want 
a wife who would be one with you in your work, 
content to toil on to the end of it. 


parish among one set of people. 


No, the very 
thought of marriage, somehow, makes me unhappy,” 
she added, thinking of the vicarage and its square 
precise rooms, and the high backed chairs and faded 
table covers, and prim garden, with the tidy paths. 

‘No, no, pray don’t!” she said, seeing he was going 
tospeak again. ‘And I want, if I marry, to be very 
much in love, and I like you very, very much, but 
I am not in love with you, and I could not be 
happy.” 
could not take offence, but he saw how hopeless it 
was. 


The last words were said so gently, he 


“ You will forgive me,” he said. 

“ Forgive you! it is you who must forgive me,” 
she answered. 

And so he went back, with the dream of many a 
day dispelled. Perhaps it had been her manner, or 
her bright welcome to all that went to Rose Lodge, 
that had made him hope—he hardly knew; be only 
did know that there seemed a strange desolation about 
the vicarage rooms when he returned that afternoon, 
the fancy that for months had peopled and beautified 
them had fled, and left them bare and cheerless. 


back to Charlton that 
summer's afternoon (it was evening before she got 
there), Hester Clayton thought. 
at the station, and she had to go from Paddington 


It was a long way 


No one met her 


to London Bridge, and from there to Charlton, alone, 
and then it was a. long way to the village. She was 
very thoughtful as she went along. She was think- 
ing of many things, and among them of Kitty. 
“She was so pretty,” she said to herself, “‘and quite 


a lady. I think she was about as dark as I am, 
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but I think she was prettiest,” yet when Hester 


“T don’t know what you mean, father,” she said, 


saw her face reflected in the window-pane of the | her colour rising. 


railway carriage she thought differently. “I wish 
I knew what Mr. Bates was doing there,” she went 


on thinking; “and, oh! Ido so wish I was a lady, | 


though I’m sure no one could tell if I were only 
among them—I should soon learn their ways.”’ The 
sun was creeping westward as she went along the 
hedge-bound roads to her father’s house. “I do 
hope Joe won’t come bothering me,” she said; “ll 
tell him once for all it won’t do if he does, and 
I don’t care what father says.’ She turned the 
handle of a little shop-door, and entered. It was a 
shop where walking-sticks and canes were sold, and 
there were toys and cheap knick-knacks for sale, 
and a few red tin jars witha pattern portrayed in 
faded gilt upon them, She went quickly behind 
the counter, and into the little parlour behind. A 
sturdy-looking man of fifty, with a red beard and 
whiskers, was presiding over a tea-tray. round which 
three or four untidy, badly-behaved children were 
sitting. 

“Oh, you’ve come, have you, miss! you've been a 
mighty long time about it,” was all the greeting he 
gave to Hester. 

“IT was as quick as I could; I didn’t push the 
engine along myself,” she answered. 

“Well, how ’s mother ?” 

“She isn’t any better, but they say her health’s 
all right, it’s only her head that’s bad.” 


| 
| 


“Yes you do; you know well enough. It’s that 
officer chap you were with the other day down by 
the hanging wood.” 

“I met him by chance,” she said, huskily, “and 
he lent me some books. Besides, he’s a gentle- 
man, and much more agreeable to me than some 
folk,” she added, proudly. 

“ And, pray, what business have you with him at 
all?” 

* You brought him to the shop. I should never 
have known him if you hadn’t brought him in to 
show him the coffee sticks, and he bought two.’’ The 
last was said apologetically, but it made him furious. 

“ Well, what then? Can’t I bring any one in the 
place on business but you must go looking after 
him? Now, look here, Hester, as sure as I’m your 
father I mean what I say. You either give up these 
ways, and marry Joe Cooper, or you walk out of my 
house. You must be such a fool,” he went on, “ for 
these fine gentlemen only mean to flirt with you as 
a passing amusement; and here’s Joe ready to have 
you, and make you a good husband, and he’ll put his 


| five hundred pounds in, and we’d take a shop in town, 
| and all live together comfortable.” 


“It’s a pity it isn’t only the head with some other | 


folk and not the heart that’s bad. You’d better 
take off your finery and come and have some tea. 
Sarah, you let that watercress alone this minute! 
It’s a pity that something better than finery isn’t 
thought of, I think.” 

“Goodness, father, what ever’s the matter?” 
asked Hester. 

Then the children, glad that the unsatisfactory 
meal was over, escaped from the room into the 
garden behind. 

“ Matter! why, matter enough, I think,” he an- 
swered, fiercely; “I should like to know what you 
mean by your flaunting ways! Here’s Mr. Bell has 
been here telling me I ought to look after you, and 
not let you go strutting about with fine fellows who 
put ridiculous notions into your head.” 


“T’d rather not all live together,” she cried, scorn- 
fully; “and as for Joe, I don’t want him.” 

“ He was well enough for you once.” 

« But he isn’t now.” 

Suddenly, through the open window that looked 
out into a lane that went by the side of the house a 
head appeared. The face belonging to it was that of 
a good-looking, good-tempered young man of three- 
and-twenty. 

“Hess, are you coming out for a walk?” he asked. 

“No, I am not.” 

“Oh, very well, leave it alone,” and the head dis- 
appeared. 

* Hester, if you don’t go, I'll write and ask that 
fine fellow of yours what notions he’s been putting 
into your head,” her father said, again furious. 

She rose, and went leisurely to the window, and 
called after him. He was only a couple of yards off. 
«Joe, I'll come if you choose to wait.” 

* All right!” and he waited. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE DELUGE—A HISTORY 


BY THE REV. CANON ELLIOTT, M.A., 


RHE history of the Flood, when re- 
garded solely as a record of the past, 
is one full of instructive lessons and 

of solemn warnings. It has been aptly 
described as God’s own sermon upon man’s 
sin; and, as such, it has been placed on perpetual 
record, “graven with an iron pen, and lead in the 
rock for ever.” For us, however, the history of 
the Flood possesses a yet higher degree of interest 
and of importance, inasmuch as we are taught, on 
the authority of our Lord Himself, to regard it 
not only as a record of the past, but also as a pro- 
phecy of the future, for He, who is the faithful 
and true witness, has expressly declared that “as 
it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be also in the 
days of the Son of Man” (Si. Luke xvii. 26). 

The account of the destruction of the old world 
by a flood of waters in the days of Noah is recorded 
at length in the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters 
of the book of Genesis, and, in common with some 
other of the most remarkable of God’s dealings of 
old time, we find repeated references to it in the 
books of the New Testament. 

We are left in no degree of doubt as to the oc- 
casion of the Flocd. It is directly ascribed by the 
inspired historian to the greatness of the sin of 
man. ‘And God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually ” (Gen. vi. 5). It must be noticed, further, 
that in regard to both of the Old Testament types 
of the Advent—viz., the Flood and the destruction 
of Sodom—the overwhelming judgment is directly 
connected with the commission of sins of impurity. 
(Cf. Gen. vi. 1—4, and xix. 5, with 2 St. Peter ii. 4— 
14, and St. Jude 4—8). The great truth which 
stands out with chief prominence upon the face of 
the narrative is this, that whereas God “ made man 
upright,” men very early corrupted their way, and 
sought out for themselves ‘many inventions.” 

We remark, further, the universality, as well as 
the greatness of the corruption of the human 
race. “And God looked upon the earth, and, 
behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth” (Gen. vi. 12). And, again, 
the single exception presented in the case of Noah 
is thus distinctively marked in Gen. vii. 1. “ And 
the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou and all thy 
house into the ark; for thee have I seen righteous 
before me in this generation.” 

In marked contrast with this description of the 
greatness and the universality of the sin of man 
is the manifestation afforded in the history of the 
forbearance and long-suffering of God. Instead of 
sweeping the world of the ungodly into instant 
destruction, ‘the long-suffering of God,” as St. | 
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Peter testifies, “waited in the days of Noah, whilst 
the ark was a preparing” (1 St. Peter iii. 20). 
This period of reprieve is thus described by the 
historian: “And the Lord said, My spirit shall 
not always strive with man, for that he also is 
flesh : yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty 
years ” (Gen. vi. 3). It might, at first sight, seem 
that reference is made in these words to the 
ordinary duration of man’s life. There are several 
reasons, however, which seem to render this in- 
terpretation untenable. First, the context na- 
turally connects these words with, if it does not 
restrict their reference to, the antediluvian world, 
of which the vast majority were about to be 
destroyed, whilst the few survivors appear to have 
far exceeded the limit of 120 years.* Secondly, 
the ordinary term of human life throughout the 
patriarchal age far exceeded this limit. Jacob, 
the days of whose years did “ not attain unto the 
days of the years of the life of his fathers,’ was 
one hundred and thirty years old when he stood 
before Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii. 9), and he lived seven- 
teen years in the land of Egypt (ver. 28). And, 
thirdly, when it is observed that the age of Noah, 
as recorded in Gen. y. 32, was “five hundred 
years,” and that the date of the Flood is assigned 
(Gen. vii. 11) to “the six hundredth year of Noah’s 
life,’ we seem warranted in the conclusion that 
the period of one hundred years and upwards was 
assigned to the antediluvian world, not only to 
enable Noah to complete the colossal undertaking 
of building the ark, but also as a period of reprieve, 
and as affording space for repentance, to its sinful 
inhabitants. 

And here the inquiry naturally arises whether 
we have any direct information respecting the 
manner in which the warning of the impending 
destruction was communicated to the world of the 
ungodly. Now, one answer to this inquiry is 
obvious. We read in Heb. xi. 7, that by preparing 
an ark “to the saving of his house,” Noah “ con- 
demned the world.” Whatever, then, may have 
been the period during which the ark was in the 
course of construction, each day’s labour in the 
building of the ark was a solemn lesson of warning 
tothe world. More than this, however, appears to 
be involved in the words of St. Peter (2 St. Peter, 
ii. 5), in which he speaks of Noah as “a preacher 
of righteousness.” The word which is here em- 
ployed by St. Peter («fpuv) occurs only in two other 
places in the New Testament, viz., in 1 Tim, ii. 7, 
and 2 Tim. i. 11, in both of which places it is used 
by St. Paul in reference to himself, as “a preacher 
and an apostle,” and “a teacher of the Gentiles.” 








* Cf. Gen. ix, 29; xi. 10, 11. 
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This designation of Noah as “a preacher of 
righteousness ” must be viewed in connection with 
the description of his character which is given in 
the book of Genesis in these words: “ Noah was a 


just (or righteous) man and perfect in his genera- | 


2 


tions ;’ 
sponding with those used in the preceding chapter 
respecting Enoch, “and Noah walked with God” 
(vi. 9). The walk of the righteous man with God 
has been in all ages one and the same—a life of 
faith. The difference between Noah and those 
amongst whom he lived was a difference altogether 


and it is added, in terms precisely corre- | 


of grace—of free and sovereign grace on the part | 


of God, of faith in God’s promises on the part of 
man. “Noah found grace (or favour) in the eyes 


of the Lord ”—such is the statement of the inspired | 


historian in the Old Testament (Gen. vi. 8); “ Noah 
became heir of the righteousness which is by 
faith ’°—such is the comment of the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the New Testament. 
And equally marked by both writers is the connec- 
tion between Noah’s faith and Noah’s obedience. 
In Gen. vi. 22 we read, “ Thus did Noah; according 


to all that God commanded him, so did he;” | 


whilst, in the passage to which reference has 
already been made, viz. Heb. xi. 7, the evidence of 
Noah’s faith is made to consist in this, that being 
“moved with fear, he prepared an ark, to the 
saving of his house.” 

The inquiry naturally suggests itself here, What 
was the result of Noah’s example and of Noah’s 
preaching upon the antediluvian world? There 
are many passages of Scripture which teach us 
the great truth that God’s word cannot be ineffec- 
tual—that it does “not return to Him void,” but 
that it must accomplish those ends for which He 
is pleased to employ it. 


whether by word or by deed—of Noah. That day 
alone will diseover whether his preaching was 
altogether “a savour of death,” or whether, in 
some cases, it was “a savour of life.’ We would 


with this assertion, “that when we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be 
condemned with the world” (1 Cor. xi. 30, 32), 
And we have a yet more direct warrant for our 
belief that the most terrible judgments which have 
been inflicted upon sinners in this world are not to 
be regarded as conclusive evidence of their final 
condemnation in that world which is to come, in 
the charge which the same apostle gave to the 
same Church to “deliver” one of their number 
“unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus” (1 Cor. v. 5). 

But whilst it appears lawful for us to entertain 
the hope that some who were punished in this world 
for their sins will be found hereafter to be Noah’s 
“joy and crown of rejoicing” at the second ad- 


| vent, we dare not close our eyes to the fact that so 


| laws of the universe. 
The great day of account | 
will alone reveal the full results of the preaching— | 


fain indulge the hope that the words and the | 


example of the preacher were not wholly ineffectual, 


| 


as regards those amongst whom he laboured. We | 
would fain indulge the hope, for Scripture does | 
not appear wholly to exclude it, that there were | 
found amongst his hearers those who, though | 


“sometime disobedient,” and therefore “judged 
according to men in the flesh,’ were afterwards 


far as all certain evidence is afforded to us, both in 
the book of Genesis and also in our blessed Lord’s 
allusions to the Flood, we find nothing but a record 
of the sin and of the punishment of the antedilu- 
vian world. It is thus briefly summed up in the 
words of our Lord: “They did eat, they drank, they 
married wives, they were given in marriage, until 
the day that Noe entered into the ark, and the 
flood came and destroyed them all” (Luke xvii. 27). 

We must not, indeed, suppose that the warnings 
of Noah met with the same reception at the hands 
of all to whom they were addressed. Many, doubi- 
less, openly derided both the preacher and _ his 
message. The destruction of the world’s inha- 
bitants by a flood was an event wholly without 
parallel in the records of the past, and inconsistent, 
as they would allege, with the fixed and immutable 
The expectation of such a 
catastrophe could have no other foundation than 
the vain conceit of a fanatic, or the conscious in- 
vention of an impostor; others, whilst openly join- 


| ing in the denunciation of Noah and in the derision 


of his message, would be assailed by secret mis- 
givings that, after all, the preacher might prove 
to be a prophet sent of God, and that the judg- 
ment which he announced might sooner or later 
be poured out upon the earth. There was, doubt- 
less, a third class, different in some respects from 
those already described—a class too common in all 
ages, anxious to escape the reproach which the 
reception of Noah’s message would incur, but 


| equally anxious to find refuge with Noah in the 


“turned to the wisdom of the just,” and whose | 


souls will be saved in the great day of the Lord. 
And we think that we have a warrant for this hope, 
notwithstanding the temporal destruction which 
overtook the transgressors, in the language em- 


ployed by St. Paul respecting certain members of | 
the Church of Corinth, of whom he testifies that | 


” 


many were “weak and sickly,” and that many 
“slept,” and yet he adds, in direct connection 


ark, if the world should be overtaken by the flood. 
These would be found not only maintaining 
friendly intercourse with the preacher, but labour- 
ing with him in the construction of the ark; pro- 
fessing, indeed, to doubt the reality of the danger, 
but hoping, should it arise, that they should find 
a refuge from destruction. 

But, whatever the diversity of character and of 
conduct which distinguished the inhabitants of 
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Noah’s world, the inspired historian, as we have 
already had occasion to remark, makes mention 
only of the universal corruption which pervaded 
the earth, and of the universal destruction which 


overwhelmed its inhabitants. “And every living | 


substance was destroyed upon the face of the 


ground . . . and Noah only remained alive, and 


shall overtake the world in the great day of the 
Lord, “as a thief in the night” (1 Thess. v. 1—4). 
And the continuity of this state of security and of 
indifference up to the very last, as in the case of 
the antediluvian world, is implied in those words 
of our Lord to which allusion has already been 


' made, in which He describes its inhabitants as 


they that were with him in the ark” (Gen. vii. 23). | 


We have already observed that the destruction 
of the world by a flood in the days of Noah is one 
of the two Old Testament types expressly selected 
by our Lord, of which the antetype will be realised 
in the great day of His own appearing. The same 
instructive lesson, together with a further revela- 
tion respecting the element which shall be em- 
ployed in the world’s future destruction, is con- 
veyed to us by St. Peter, in words in which he 


obviously institutes a comparison between the | 


mockers and scoffers of the antediluvian world, 
and those who, in the last days, shall be actuated 
by the same spirit, shall tread in the same steps, 
and shall incur the same condemnation. 


| delivered from the wrath which, even 


| obedienee. 
These, | 


he tells us, shall ask, “ Where is the promise of His | 
coming?” (2 Peter ili. 4) their eyes being wilfully | 


blinded to the predicted signs of the advent; | 


whilst relying on the alleged immutability of the 


laws of Nature, they will urge in defence of their | 


incredulity that “all things continue as they were | 
from the beginning of the creation.” 


A yet closer analogy may, we think, be traced 
between the expectations which were cherished in | 


the old world at the period which immediately 
preceded the Deluge and those which are described 
by St. Paul as characteristic of the period which 
shall immediately precede the advent. The name 
given to Noah, denoting rest, and the expressed 


hope of his father, Lamech, “This same shall | 


comfort us concerning our work and toil of our 
hands” (Gen. v. 29), seems to imply that there 


was then that same looking for “ peace and safety” | 


which St. Paul assured the Thessalonian Church 
shall precede the “sudden destruction” which 


pursuing their unbroken round of business and of 
pleasure until the very “day that Noe entered into 
the ark, and the flood came, and destroyed them all.” 
“Even thus”* He adds, “shall it be in the day when 
the Son of Man is revealed” (St. Luke xvii. 27, 30). 

Not less striking is the type, afforded by the 
preservation of Noah and his family in the ark, of 
the provision made in and through Christ, the true 
Ark, for the present and eternal security of those 
who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before them in the Gospel. Such are already 
in this 
present state, rests upon the children of dis- 
To such the invitation is addressed, in 
the day when “ the Lord cometh out of His place 
to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their 
iniquity,” “Come, my people, enter thou into thy 
chambers, and shut thy doors about thee, hide 
thyself as it were for a little moment until the 
indignation be overpast ” (Isa. xxvi. 20,21). And, 
in the great day of the advent, when the Lord 


| Jesus shall be “revealed from heaven in flaming 


fire taking vengeance on them that know not God” 
(2 Thess. i. 8), and “the earth also and the works 


| that are therein shall be burnt up” (2 St. Peter iii. 


10) they--whether found amongst the number of 
those that “sleep in Jesus,” or of those who shall 
be then alive and remaining upon the earth—shall 
be caught up, like Elijah in his chariot of whirl- 
wind and of flame, to meet their returning Lord 
in the air; and, having been thus preserved in 
safety, they shall behold those “new heavens” 
and that “new earth,” of which Noah’s renovated 
world was but a faint and imperfect type, “ wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 





RAYMOND. 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “‘ STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” “ ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
HE agonised ery for help which rang 
out from the burning ruins of Carlton 


one in extremity of peril, that all the 
bystanders crowded round Raymond, 
with an instinctive consciousness that 
if succour was to be given it could 
only come from him. A hundred 
‘J questions assailed him—“ What is it? 
Who is it?”—while Hugh, forgetting the moment 
of anguish he had passed through, when Estelle, 





Hall was so evidently the voice of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in her overwhelming agitation, had so openly re- 
vealed the impassioned exclusiveness of her love for 
Raymond, ran hastily up to him, saying, “Can I 
be of any use? Is there anything to be done?” 
At the same time Mr. Carlton, roused from his 
stupefied state by the screams, which were growing 
every instant louder and more despairing, came, 
half staggering in the bewilderment of his misery, 
towards his nephew and Raymond, and _hoarsely 
asked them not to let any one perish. For a moment 
Zaymond made no answer to the conflicting ques- 
tions; he was steadily looking towards a window on 
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one of the upper floors, which was at some little 
distance from the angle of that part of the house 
which had not yet fallen in; but the fire was doing 
victorious battle with the wind, which had hitherto 
preserved it, and was now sweeping round it in 
gusts of furious flame, which were certain very soon 
to make an end of this last remaining fragment of 
the beautiful building. 

The cries for help seemed to come from this 
window, and Raymond saw that if any one were 
indeed in the room to which it belonged, the position 
was one of the most desperate peril, for he had 
observed that the staircase which led to that wing 
of the house had fallen in a few minutes before, and 
the height was far too great for any one to leap from 
it to the ground without being killed. He was only 
waiting, however, with the coolness and presence of 
mind which he had acquired under the training 
of the Brigade, to ascertaim precisely the position 
of the person in danger before hurrying to the 
rescue, 

Suddenly he called out—<I see him! It is a 
man! He has got on the ledge of that window ; he 
is holding on with one hand, and waving for help 
with the other !” 

All eyes were turned to the point he indicated, 
and an exclamation of horror burst from Mr. 
Carlton. 

“It is Harcourt!” he cried; “that is the window 
of his dressing-room, I know he went there to 
rescue the title-deeds. He will perish! Oh, my 
poor Kathleen! Raymond—Raymond—for her sake 
save him!” 

Then a chorus rang out from the assembled crowd 
of servants—“ Save him—save him—Miss Kathleen’s 
husband! Save him, Mr. Raymond!” 

“You can do it, sir, if any one can,” said Jenkins, 
the butler. “You have experience of fires, I know; 
for I have a friend among the men of the Brigade, 
and he told me how you have worked with them; 
and you have the helmet and dress as a protection ; 
but I almost fear it is impossible for any one to 
reach Mr. Harcourt. I do not see how it is to be 
done.” 

While these many voices went on sounding in his 
ears, Raymond stood fora moment rigid and motion- 
less; but a tremor was passing through his powerful 





ceived, with unmistakable clearness, that whosoever 
attempted it would do so at the almost certain 
cost of his own life, and it was none other than his 
detested enemy who had thus been justly overtaken 
by the fate his own selfishness and cupidity had 
brought upon him; every feeling of hatred and 
anger he had ever cherished against him had been 
aggravated a thousandfold by Hugh Carlton’s 
account of Harcourt’s treatment of Kathleen that 
night; it seemed to his natural instincts, unsancti- 
fied at that moment by any thought of the religion 


| of mercy, that his base and treacherous foe was but 


mevting the due punishment which had been mea- 
sured out to his deserts, and that no one, far less 


| himself, was called upon to give away a life, which 





frame such as he had never experienced before, and | 
there were great drops of cold dew on his forehead. | 


It was no sensation of terror that moved him, for he 
knew not, and never had known, physical fear, brave 
soldier as he but he was overcome by the 
mental horror of the alternative which he felt had 
been suddenly placed before him, and which he 
perfectly understood in all the force of its appalling 
meaning. He saw that there might be the barest 
possible chance of rescuing from total destruction 
the man who was shrieking in his despair from 
the window of the burning house; but he also per- 


was; 


must be better worth preserving at least than his, to 
retain upon the earth so vile a cumberer of the ground, 
Yet, even while he strove to believe this thought con- 
clusive, the truer voice of his conscience told him 
that had the wan perishing there been any in the 
world, however worthless, excepting Tracy Harcourt, 
he would not have hesitated one instant in laying 
down his life to save No; he 
must face the truth; he did not wish to move one 
step to the rescue, because he saw in the mere pas- 


a fellow-creature. 


siveness of the next few minutes the long-desired 
opportunity for revenge, and the certainty of releas- 
ing Kathleen from a union that could only work her 
He had kEut to say to these people, clamour- 
ing round him, as he almost might have done with 


misery. 


truth, “It is useless to attempt a rescue!’”’ and remain 
a brief space longer where he stood, and the result 
would be that the very existence of the traitor who 
had blackened his own would be swept from the 
earth; and surely the air would be purer when 
Harcourt no longer breathed. But yet, what was 


that voice which told him in the wood that the 


crisis of his eternal destiny was come? was this the 
test which was to show whether he was ever to have 
a place in the sinless kingdom of Him who forgave 
His murderers on the cross? Raymond’s_ brain 
almost reeled under the terrible 
The succession of thoughts 


struggle which 
arose within his soul, 
which it has taken long to record, had passed through 
his mind with the rapidity of lightning; he well 
knew that not an instant must be lost if his enemy 
was to be saved. The decision in that swift, supreme 
moment was beyond him. Suddenly he turned round, 
grasped Estelle by the arm, and almost dragged 
her out from the crowd that surrounded him, while 
he said to her in an intense, emphatic whisper, 
« Estelle! servant of Christ, and yet my dearest 
friend, speak! Howisittobe? It is for you to decide. 
That which you command me I will do, Shall I 
attempt to save that dastardly traitor—my bitterest 
foe—and perish most likely in the effort? Shatl I give 
my life for his, or leave him to the just punishment 
of all his unrighteous deeds? Quick! lese not an 
instant! Speak!” 
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Estelle Lingard had arrived at the most terrible 
moment of her life. Her iatense sympathy for 
Raymond, and perfect comprehension of his state of 
mind, had enabled her to follow, almost as if it had 
been written before her eyes, his train of thought, 
since the discovery that it was none other than his 
cruel enemy whose life, hanging in the balance, 
demanded another life for his succour, And now 
Raymond, her one and only love, had laid it upon 
her to make the terrible decision which might either 
send him straightway to an awful death, or doom 
him to an eternal separation from the God of mercy 
and justice, who exacts forgiveness of injuries on 
earth as ike condition of pardon in heaven. 

Estelle understood but too clearly that what was 
now required of her was the consummation of the 
sacrifice she had made, when she sent out Ray- 
mond to meet his Saviour in the paths of danger and 
self-abnegation ; for she knew as well as he did that 
the test had been placed before them both, and that 
her voice was to pronounce the fiat which would fix 
the result to all eternity. 

“ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.””, Empha- 
tically true would that sentence prove for Raymond 
if now she bade him take his revenge, and leave his 
enemy to perish. Most surely, then, would his feet 
go backward on the way of holiness till they carried 
him into a wilderness of error and despair, far from 
his pure and just Redeemer. And yet, to bid him 
now, at this moment, go from her side to suffer and 
to die, even though he won thereby the crown of 
faithful service—could she do it? Would not her 
human heart burst in the effort—the heart that beat 
for him with a passionate intensity of love, which had 
never seemed so powerful as in this tremendous 
hour ? 

Estelle wrung her hands together, and cast her 
eyes up to the midnight sky with a look of agony, 
like that of a hunted creature driven to bay. But 
well was it for her that the habit of instantaneous 
prayer in all emergencies was so deeply engrained 
within her; she might hardly have found the strength, 
in her anguish, to ask for the power to doom Ray- 
mond to his death, had not the words formed them- 
selves naturally in ker mind, almost without her own 
consciousness ; but the prayer was made, and the 
strength was given. Scarce a second had elapsed 
from the time when he had said, “ Estelle, speak !” 
before she turned to him, and answered “Go and 
save your enemy, Raymond.” 

“Even if to save him I must die?” he questioned, 
doubting if she understood the meaning of her own 
words. 


te 


“Even if you must die!” she repeated, faintly, 
while all grew dark before her eyes, and soul and 
body seemed parting asunder in the effort. 

It was done; and instantly Raymond sprang from 
her side, snatching out of her hand the coil of rope 
she carried, and sped towards the burning house. 





There was one who had stood close beside those 
two while the momentous questions and answers 
passed between them, and he had heard and under- 
stood it all. 

So recklessly had Hugh Carlton let his selfish 
affection for Estelle gain the mastery over his 
better nature, that he could almost have rejoiced if 
Raymond had disappeared for ever among the blaz- 
ing ruins. Too wildly intent on the triumph of his 
own self-will to weigh the effect of his words, he 
almost pounced upon her as she stood transfixed on 
the spot where Raymond had left her, exciaiming, 
‘*Now, Estelle—now at least it is for me to pro- 
tect you. Come with me, and I will care for you as 
he never could!” 

These words, at such a moment, were by far too 
much for her powers of endurance. She flung out 
her hands to ward him off, with a shriek which rang 
in his ears long after. 

“Go back! Leaveme! Do not touch me! Do 
not come nearme! Go!” 

Hugh fell back, almost terrified, imagining that 
she was nearly out of her senses, and then, attracted 
by the shouts of the bystanders, his attention became 
absorbed, like them, in watching Raymond. 

Estelle, left to herself, crouched down upon the 
ground, unable any longer to stand upright, and 
with her breath coming in convulsive sobs, while her 
eyes were dilated in extremity of terror, she strained 
her gaze towards Raymond's movements, and felt as 
if life were leaving her for very agony. 

Raymond had seen, with the first glance, that 
there was only one way by which it was even possible 
to attempt the rescue of Tracy Harcourt. The part 
of the house immediately below the window where he 
stood was in flames, so that it was not possible to 
place a ladder against it; but the angle of the house 
near it was, as yet, only swept round by the red- 
tongued fire at intervals, so that it was just prac- 
ticable to rear one there, though at a terrible risk; 
and if he even climbed the ladder in safety, he saw 
that a worse danger awaited him. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE window, on the ledge of which Tracy Harcourt 
was standing shrieking for help was at some 
distance from the angle of the house against which 
alone it might be possible to place a ladder for a few 
minutes longer, and to observers less accustomed 
than Raymond now was to detect any detail in the 
surrounding circumstances which might be utilised, 
there would have scemed to be no practicable 
means of communication between any one who might 
be rash enough to climb such a ladder and the 
perishing man; but Captain Willis’s pupil had been 
taught to note even the slightest inequality in the 
building material, and his keen eye had discovered 
an extremely narrow stone ledge—a mere accident of 
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ornamentation—which ran round the whole of that 
part of the house passing just below Harcouri’s 
window, 
to rest upon it, and the attempt to walk along it, at 


There was scarcely recom for a man’s foot 


that great height from the ground, seemed absolute 
madness; but with the help of the stout rope which 
he held, Raymond determined not only to attempt, 
but to try to lead Harcourt back by that means to 
the ladder. The risk to them both, and to himself 
most especially in the first instance, would be simply 
terrible, but it was the last and only chance for Har- 
court’s life; and Raymond did not hesitate, although 
there was the great additional peril of the ladder 
catching fire while one or both of them were upon it. 
From the moment that Estelle had said to him 


“Go!” all doubt and vacillation had vanished from | 


Raymond’s mind, and he flung his whole powers and 
energy into the attempted rescue with a determina- 
tion, a coolness, and an indomitable bravery, which 
won unbounded admiration from the crowd, who now 
only wished to hold him back from what seemed a 
most desperate venture. Yet all rushed forward to 
obey him when his voice, clear and commanding, rung 


impossible for him to crawl along — digging his 
fingers into every cavity which the crumbling cement 
between the stones afforded, and turning his face 
close to the wall, that he might not see the terrible 
} 


space between him and the ground, which must 


ensure his being dashed to pieces if he fell. It was 
an awiul passage from the ladder to the window, but 
mercifully short ; and as he drew near to Harcourt 
he saw that he was in imminent danger of being 
clutched by the outstretched hand of the frantic 
man, with the inevitable result that he would be 
thrown oif his balance and dashed to the ground. 

At this sight Raymond’s nerve almost failed him, 
but he rallied himself with a tremendous effort, and 
shouted out to Harcourt in a voice of thunder, which 
the trembling crowd below could hear even above 
the roaring of the fire, “ Draw back your hand; if 


you lay so much as a finger on me, I leave you to 


out with an order to some of the men to help him in 


rearing the longest ladder on the ground they had, 
against the wall at the point he indicated. There 
were a number of ladders of various sizes lying 


about, which the servants had brought when the | 


first alarm was given, in the hope that they might 
be useful. 
the point on a level with Harcourt’s window. The wall 
against which it was placed was now little more than 
a shell, for the whole interior of the building was a 


| stood. 
One was found sufficiently long to reach | 


mass of flame, and access to Harcourt in that way | 


was utterly impossible. Raymond desired two of 


the men to hold the ladder firm at the bottom, so 
long as they could do so without injury from the | 


flames, which were rapidly advancing. 
ing off his boots, and twisting the coil of rope round 


Then, fling- | 


his arm, he sped up the wooden steps that were so 
| 


likely to feed the flames, till he reached a position 
where he was on a line with the window he had to 
reach, 


fall ; 
The instant Tracy Harcourt saw him, he | 


shrieked out to him with every token of the most | 


abject terror, adjuring him to save him by many a 
sacred name that had long been unfamiliar to his 
lips. Raymond made not the smallest answer, 
though he noted, with that strange minutenesss of 


observation which is common to men in moments of 


your fate. Stretch your arm down by your side; do 
not stir an inch; obey me, or perish !”’ 

Like an automaton the shuddering man obeyed ; 
the clutching hand feil by his side. With terrified 
eyes riveted on Raymond, he waited his commands, 
neither speaking nor moving. He watched his res- 
cuer step on to the window-sill beside him, and then 
fasten the end of the rope to a strong iron bolt, 
which held it securely, and rendered it a tight 
though slender railing from the spot where they 
While he did this, Raymond looked down to 
Harcourt’s feet, and saw that he wore light half- 
boots, such as men often use for the evening. 

“Kick off your boots,” he said, imperiously; and 
Tracy, completely dominated, did as he was ordered. 
Then Raymond stepped back on the stone ledge, and 
grasping the rope with one hand, held out the other 
to Harcourt. 

“Hold by the rope with your right hand,” he said. 
“Grasp mine with the left, and follow me steadily, 
one foot before the other; both feet cannot rest on 
the ledge at once. Be cool, be firm, and come!” 

“Oh, I dare not! ” shrieked Harcourt ; “I shall 
I shall be dashed to the ground; I shall 
die!” 

“Coward!” thundered Raymond. “ Will you not 


more certainly die where you stand ? It is your sole 


| chance of life! You shall come!” And by an almost 


great peril, that his enemy held the papers for which | 
he had risked his life strapped tight round his waist | 


by a belt. 
cries, Raymond was steadily engaged in fastening 
one end of the rope which he held to the ladder, 


While Harcourt continued his frantic | 


taking care to make the knots absolutely secure. | 


Then, calmly and firmly, he raised himself, and placed 
his foot on the stone ledge, which was so frightfully 
narrow, that but for the slight support he could give 


himself by tightening the rope, it would have been | 


superhuman effort he compelled him to mount on the 
ledge, and then himself moved onward, dragging 
Harcourt by the hand. The very extremity of his 
peril now made the terror-stricken man advance, his 
eyes closed, his feet mechanically treading in Ray- 
mond’s steps, while he clung to him and to the rope, 
and at last in safety they reached the ladder; but 
the moment their hands thankfully grasped it, a ter- 
rible cry rose up to them from the men below, “ The 
Quick! quick! come! It 
cannot hold it! Come! 


ladder has caught fire! 
will break down! We 
come!” 

“Go first, Harcourt,’ said Raymond, drawing 
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himself up by the hands to let his foe pass him. “‘Go 
first, and quickly, or we both are lost!” 

Harcourt greedily seized the chance so generously 
given. He almost threw Raymond off the ladder 
in his anxiety to pass him, and began to descend 
rapidly, with his preserver following, considerably 
higher up. The ladder began to shake ominously. 
Hot blasts of flame came rushing up, and scorched 
their faces and hands. When Harcourt was within 
about ten feet of the ground he felt it give way, and | 
sprang off, falling unhurt on the grass. But the | 
next instant the burning ladder fell with a tremen- 
dous crash, bearing Raymond with it, from so great | 
a height that all who saw the terrible fall believed | 
he must infallibly be killed. There was a rush from 
the crowd to the spot where Raymond's motionless | 
form lay in the midst of the burning fragments 
of the ladder. But before any one of them had 
reached it, a dark slender figure had flown, as on 
winged feet, to his side, and was kneeling down close 
to him, heedless of the flames leaping up from the 
broken wood that surrounded him. Hugh Carlton 
was among the first to follow Estelle, and finding it 
in vain to attempt to drag her away from Raymond, to 
whom she clung with a silent desperation that could 
not be overcome, he set the meu to clear away the 
wreck of the ladder from around her, and then bent 
down by her side to ascertain whether he yet lived, 
whom, in her extremity of anguish, she seemed little 
likely to survive—if he had indeed been crushed to 
death in the dreadful accident which had befallen 
kim. It was hard to say whether he still breathed. | 
His helmet had fallen off, showing his fine face | 
deadly white, where it was not scorched and | 
blackened by the fire, and he was perfectly insensible, 
while his limbs were twisted under him in a manner 
which inevitably betokened most serious injury. 
Estelle had already loosened the coat round his chest | 
and throat, and was supporting his head on her arm, | 
while the others stood helplessly round, not knowing | 
what ought to be done, when suddenly there was a | 
welcome ery from those on the outside of the circle, | 
!” And so it was | 





“The doctor! here is the doctor! 
that the village surgeon just at this juncture came | 
on the ground, The news of the fire had reached | 
him in his own house, and he had at once got out his | 
dog-cart, and driven to Carlton Hall, to offer his ser- 

vices if he could be of any use. His arrival was most | 
opportune, as he at once took charge of all the 

arrangements, and gave his directions with energy | 
and promptitude. He lifted Raymond out of | 


Estelle’s arms, and laid him gently down, straighten- 
ing his limbs, and skaking his head as he did so, 

“Does he still live?” said Estelle, in a hoarse, 
unnatural whisper. 

“T hope so, but I cannot tell. It is impossible to 
make any examination into his state where he lies, 
He must be removed at once. I can do nothing 
here.” 

The doctor turned quickly to Hugh. “We cannot 
risk taking him far,’ he continued; “the lodge 
would be the nearest place. Can he go there ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” exclaimed Hugh. ‘“ The gate- 
keeper and his wife are in the grounds. I will send 
them to get a bed ready at once.” 

He ran off for the purpose; and the doctor, going 


towards the heap of furniture which had been 


| saved from the house, selected a light couch that once 


had stood in Kathleen’s boudoir, and had it brought 
close to Raymond, who was then lifted up with 
great care by some of the men, and placed upon it. 

Estelle took off the cloak she wore, and laid it 
over the insensible form, in spite of the doctor’s 
remonstrances. She seemed not to hear or to heed 
anything that was said to her; but, pale and silent, 
resembling rather a white marble statue than a 
human being, she took her place at the head of the 
couch, and moved along close beside it as it was 
slowly borne away. 

The doctor was following, when Jenkins, the 
butler, caught him by the arm. ‘Sir,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘I wish you would look to Mr. Carlton; 
he seems in a sad state !’” 

The possessor of that which had once been Carlton 
Hall had sunk back into a stupefied condition so 
soon as he saw that Harcourt was safe and already 
standing calmly beside him. 

‘““Where is Mrs. Carlton?” said the doctor, when 
he had felt his pulse. 

«“ At Lord Veremount’s, the nearest of our neigh- 
bours,” said Harcourt. 

“Then let Mr. Carlton be put into my dog-cart, 
and driven there at once. He is only overwhelmed 
by the shock, and requires care and quiet. Some one 
must go with him.” 

“T will,” exclaimed Harcourt. ‘‘ My wife is there, 
and I have been a good deal shaken and burnt 
myself.” 

The doctor, of course, acquiesced; but even the 
servants turned away in disgust at Harcourt’s in- 
difference to Raymond’s fate. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


BY THE REV. W. 


M. STATHAM, 


EXTRAVAGANCE, 





"ANXIOUS times! Markets down! 
’ Gloomy enough for anybody, you 
say, Herbert. When is the general 

(4e5 &8 depression going to end, you ask? 
Well, it is certain that you are only the repre- 
sentative of the common talk by road or rail just 
now in your lugubrious lamentations. It might 





be as well to ask though, first, what Divine law 


or promise there is that things should always be 
up in England? Prosperity, like sunshine, is 
seasonal; and we must learn to live and be happy 
without sunshine if we are to be worthy of the 
title of wise men. Yes, that is all very well, you 
say; but think of the fearful strain upon multi- 
tudes who have to keep up appearances—who 
must do that. Here, again, Herbert, I fail alto- 
gether to see the law of the matter; or, if you 


like the expression better, the eternal fitness of | 


the thing that you call appearances. No sophistry 
deserves, as a mere air-bag as it is, such swift 
puncturing as this. Is it not manifest that, amid 
all this talk about anxious times, the multitude 
are just as extravagantas ever? Look, for instance, 
at the German artisan, or the Genevan ditto, if 
you like, and at the French peasantry, and then 
contrast them with the working-classes, so called, 
to begin with, in England. Oh, take care, you 
say; that is not a popular subject, and somebody 
may be listening! Well, let somebody listen, and 
answer the query instead of quibbling at the 
speaker. We have had in England for a consider- 
able time busy commerce and high prices, but are 
the working-classes any richer? I know that acon- 
siderable sum is invested in savings-banks, but it 
is what is called a mere song when compared with 
the vast revenues earned. Contrast savings-banks 
with public-houses, and then look at results! Now, 
Herbert, I am not a teetotaller, and so do not 
mistake me; but I am an earnest temperance 
man, and it positively staggers me to think that 
the British public have drank more than the National 
Debt, that is to say £800,000,000 worth of intoxicat- 
ing drink, in eight years! Think of that, and then 
ask how much of this is actual extravagance. 
Surely more than three-quarters of it is so, upon 
the most liberal calculation. That is to say, that 
from a moderate man’s point of view, we waste 
£75,000,000 a year upon not only useless but 
injurious drinking. 
necessary poverty and want in the presence of 
su+h alarming waste as this. So unpopular, how- 
ever, is the subject, that the leading writers of 
England touch very tenderly on this dark spot in 
the history of the most drunken nation under the 


What cant it is to talk of | 





sun. If this is not, to take the very lowest ground, 
EXTRAVAGANCE, I know not what is. But I tell you 
another thing, Herbert: national extravagance is 
seen in the waste of expenditure in all classes of 
society, in the infatuated way in which they 
mortgage to-morrow, and so defraud themselves 


| of that true peace of heart which is worth more 


than all mere outward show. Nothing wears and 
wastes the mind like pecuniary anxiety; and 
extravagance often means begging, borrowing, or 
stealing; remember that! Extravagance may be 
seen in parks and public places, in all the follies of 
gregarious fashion. Men and women follow each 
other, in questions of dress, into the most alarming 
excesses of expenditure. The tally-man tempts the 
hearts of the humbler people by shawls and dresses 
at extravagant prices to be paid for weekly; and 
concerning the better-to-do classes, justask what the 
cost cf ordinary garments are now, compared with 
what it used to be? Fashion is everything, taste 
comparatively nothing. Look at the ridiculosity 
of ladies’ dresses behind: there you will see some 
dozen yards of expensive and utterly useless silk, 
twisted up into a set of loose sacks, without grace, 
without meaning, save that there exists a cumbrous 
heap of material bunched up with bows! As in 
architecture, decoration is vile if it is overloaded, 
and unless it brings out the lines of beauty in the 
building; so in dress, ornament is vulgar unless 
it is subordinate to form and feature. Bonnets, too, 
are becoming not protective, not simple and really 
elegant, but unrealities, and mereribbon and feather- 
stalls! But certainly they are most extravagantly 
expensive, none can doubt that. Then take young 
men: how little is there to be found amongst them of 
the economy and careful consideration of respon- 
sibility in gift, and culture, and service! They 
must have their clubs, and their expensive cigars, 
and their luxurious diet. Parents now have the 


| mania for elevating their families,not by education, 
| and culture, and character, but by newest fashion 





and “higher” circles, and affected mannerism of 
conversation. They do not teach self-restraint, and 
economy, and prudence. A flavour of aristocratic 
association is more desired bya certain set of people 
than the honourable approbation of conscience and 
the respect which comes from Christian character. 
The fact is, that a great mass of English people 
are constantly living above their means, to the 
worry of their brains, the loss of their self-respect, 
and the destruction of the divine uses of their 
lives. 


As to charity—where can that be? For he 


; whose fountains of supply are not enough for 
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himself is not likely to find spare means for others. 
Those who will have highly-rented houses, and 
fashionable dinner parties, and extensive tailors’ 
and milliners’ bills, and fancy-fair sort of establish- 
ments at home, know but little of the noble luxury 
of doing good. Mr. Ruskin remarks that sub- 
jects of art were not for some time considered as 


matters of conscience. How truly can we apply this | 


consideration to matters of home and housekeep- 
ing. People say how difficult it is to “come down;” 
let them remember how intensely stupid it is to 
“keep up,” if that is to continue to cost the strain 
and the wear and the worry it so often does. 
Extravagance is the parent of beggary and of 
misery, and sometimes of insanity. People need 


not and ought not to go to extremes; they should | 


surround themselves with all of taste, and culture, 
and comfort they fairly can, but they should not so 


live that, when times begin to be bad, as to be in a | 


panic for fear they cannot fight through! Now, Her- 
bert, you are a young man, unencumbered with 
responsibilities: at once insure your life; at once 
begin to buy your own house; at once commence a 
good little library, preferring literature to lavender 
kid gloves; deny yourself when young extravagant 
indulgences; use your limbs; walk instead of 
driving; riscearly; keep a pure tongue, and ask God 
for a clean heart ; save yourself from over-careful- 


ness by the early habit of giving according to your 
means; keep free from the fetters of fashion; 
make the Proverbs of the Bible your mental pro- 
perty; guard against the loss of self-respect; 
prefer a neatly-receipted bill to the “ Never mind, 
sir,” of toady tailors. Study the dress of a girl 
when you do fall in love, as dress is one index to 
character! Untidiness means extravagance! Care- 
less hair means greasy dresses ! Long skirts mean 
dust-carts in your parlour! Novels before dinner 
mean nonsense afterwards! Here, again, cCifa- 
RACTER is the basis of all besides, and wanting that, 
all beauty is superficial, and all ornament meretri- 
cious. I may, perhaps, have another talk with you, 
Herbert, about meanness: it is a most detestable 
vice, I admit, and it is too often the ally of extrava- 
gance. I know that this latter may be a vice of 
speech as well as of dress or drink, and many who 
are temperate in all else are sometimes extremely 
intemperate in their criticisms. Concerning ex- 
travagance in dress I had better commend you to 
the familiar lines of Shakespeare. And con- 
cerning extravagance, I cannot bid you good- 
bye with more familiar words than two old pro- 
verbs —one on miserliness, “The groat is ill- 
saved which shames its master;” the other on 
extravagance, “He who goes a-borrowing goes 


' a-sorrowing.” 








SCRIPTURE 
SCRIPTURE STORIES, 

Chapter to be read—Evxodus wiz. 
Zo) N'TRODUCTION.—Last lesson saw Moses 
with 





his relations. Who were they? 
Jethro not only worshipped with him, but 
gave good advice (see Exodus xviii, 19— 


people, and for what purpose? These 


LESSONS FOR 


THIRD SERIES, 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 20, SrInatL 


| called up to the mount, as representative of the 
| people, to hear the words of God. 


21). Whom was Moses to appoint over the | 


judges would settle all ordinary cases, leaving the | 


greater ones for Moses. Thus would relieve him, and 
be trained as heads over tribes. 

I. Covenant aT Sryat (Read Ex. xix. 1—10).— 
The Israelites now left Rephidim. What two events 


happened there. 


Are come to desert of Sinai; en- | 


amped there in green valley (called oasis) under the | 


Mount. 
nation. 


Ne Ww 


So God makes solemn covenant with them, 


time come for being formed into 


showing His care of them and their duties to Him. | 


Explain the meaning of a covenant: a solemn agree- 
ment between two parties, each undertaking to do 
certain things ; if either party breaks their part, the 
covenant nullified. Illustrate by contract between a 
servant and master—so much work, so much wages. 
In 


the same mount where God had before appeared to 
Moses in the bush (Es, iii. 3, 4). 


Now see this covenant. Where was it made 2 


Moses again 


So 


What has God already done for them? Destroyed 
their enemies; borne them in safety; brought them 
near to Himself. Why does he speak of bearing on 
eagles’ wings? ‘Tell how eagles spread their wings 
and bear their young on them, so that hurt can only 
come to young through themselves; so God put 
forth His power to shield His people. 
Now see the two parts of the covenant. (1) Gon’s 
He promises to make them three things. 
To whom does all the earth 


PART. 
(a) A peculiar treasure. 
belong? But they shall be peculiarly regarded. 
Settled in beautiful country. Blessings temporal 
(b) A kingdom of priests. As 
The head of the family or 
Thus, Abraham, Isaac, 


and spiritual given. 
yet no order of priests. 
first-born always the priest. 


| and Jacob (chosen specially, instead of Esau, the first- 


| born) always offered sacrifice for their families. 


Now whole nation chosen. All first-born of whole 
nation. Spared when Egyptians destroyed. Must 
be now devoted to the Lord (see Ex. xiii. 2}. (¢) An 
holy nation. Are the first-born only to be holy? No; 
all must serve God; wives, mothers, 
(2) Man's 


children, sez- 
vauts ; all must be holy. Part. What 
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have they todo? ‘To obey God’s voice and keep his 
covenant, i.e., serve Him. Shall see in their travels 
how they did so. All this being told Moses, he 
descends the mount to inform the people. They all | 
How do they | 


waiting to receive God’s message. 
receive it? No hesitation; at once, with one voice 
no misgivings as to power to keep it—promise will | 
Moses returns to the mount, and | 





keep God’s word. | 
tells their answer. | 

II. Tae Law Griv (Read 10—25). God now | 
going to speak to the people himself. King coming 
to His people. What a solemn time! What prepara- 
tions will be made? (1) Sanctify themselves: i.e., 
make special preparations. Cleanse bodies, wash 
clothes, make ready to receive God. In three days 
He will come. What solemn time! How they will 
talk about it and nothing else! (2) Protect the 
mountain, What do they set round it? Why those 
barriers ? Lest should draw too near from curiosity. 
What is the penalty if they do? (ver. 12). 

Now third day come. Picture the scene: early | 
dawn; sun rising over the mountain. Vast crowds 
allin elean clothes. Death-like silence. Faces full 
of awe. Suddenly loud noise. Sun hidden by 
black clouds, Awful thunderings. Vivid lightning. | 

} 
| 


ON. 
INe 





Then complete darkness only makes lightning more | 
vivid. Now trumpet sounds louder and louder. | 
Who blows it? (Deut. xxxiii. 2). Is God always 
attended by angels? (Psalm Ixviii. 13). See the 
mountain itself on fire, and, as it were, rocking, | 
What an awful scene! Dare | 
See Moses crossing barrier ; 


(Psalm exiv. 4, 7). 
any ene go near? 
ascending mount. 


| 
| 


Again sent down to warn the 


| What can we learn? 


near, Who alone may 


Then all 


people (ver. 21) not to come 
approach? ‘The prophet and the priest. 
will be ready for God to speak to the people. 

III. Tue Lessons, All this must be meant to 
teach something. Was it only meant for them ? 
(1) God’s greatness and holiness. 
The thunder, &c., would make them afraid. How 
great a Godis He! The cleansing, &c., would teach 
them how holy a God is He. God the same always. 
We must dread His power—reverence His holiness. 
But this power used for defence of His people, need 
not fear (Gen. xvii. 1). This holiness given us by 
Holy Spirit (Ps. li. 11). (2) Man’s sinfulness. No 
man can see God’s face and live. What is it separates 
between man and God? (Is. lix. 2). But this sin can 
be forgiven, because (3) a Mediator provided, Who 
acted as mediator? Therefore called a type of Christ. 
What is He ever living to do for us? (Heb. ix. 15). 
By His death made atonement. By His life makes 
intercession. Therefore, because of Him, shall not 
die but live (Col. iii. 1, 3). 
God? With awe—as our judge! 
father in Christ. 


How do we think of 
With love—as a 


Questions to be answered. 


1, What is a covenant ? 

2. What was God’s part of the covenant made at 
Sinai ? 

3. What was man’s part ? 

4, What preparations were made for receiving the 
law? And why? 

5. By whom was God accompanied ? 

6. What lessons may be learned ? 


Give examples. 








“MORE 

AM very sorry that you feel it so much,” 
said a young apple-tree to a pear-tree, 
as they stood side by side in an orchard 


¥ adjoining a farm; “JI never did. It 
i SS never struck me in that light before.” 
‘< ry “Do you mean to say,” asked the 
ae pear, who was allowed, even by his best 
5 friends, to have an uncertain temper, 


“that you never thought it hard that when you 
had been spending the whole year in trying to 
produce a nice quantity of fruit, that directly you 
succeeded it should be every bit taken away from 
you? I shouldn*t so much,” it went on, 
growing warmer and warmer as it thought over 


its w 


care 


rongs—which people are apt to do as well as 
pear-trees—“ I 


shouldn’t care so much if they 


‘if I would allow it,’ ‘if I didn’t 
But to cor 


me 


only asked me 
mind,’ and take every one of my 
beautiful pears, and never say so much even as ‘I 
ask your pardon!’” 


“But what would you do with all your fruit if you 


BLESSED TO GIVE.” 


kept it?” asked the apple-tree, as soon as it could 
get a word in edgeways. 

“That is neither their business nor yours,” said 
the pear, with sufficient dignity to cover its ow 
inability to answer, and to prevent any farther 
advances in that direction. “The question is, have 
they any right to act as they do—to leave me bare 
and cold, with all the beauty of 
they will do in a few days, when I have been working 


my fruit gone, as 


for twelve whole long months to cover my branches 
with fruit, and to bring that fruit to perfection, and 
when they who get all the benefit haven’t done 
a single thing towards it?” 

“ Well,” sighed the apple-tree. 
you should feel as you do about it. 


“T am very sorry 

I always feel so 
proud and happy when I see how the children enjoy 
coming here, and playing with my apples.” 

“The children!” broke out the pear-tree, as if 
this were the climax of its wrongs; ‘the children! 
those rude disagreeable little things that belong to 
our owner, who come and fling up stones, and knock 





' 
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half my fruit off before it is ripe even? Why, that 
is the most insufferable part of it all! And you 
don’t mind that? Well, I’ve nothing more to say 
to you; you are too tame-spirited for me!” 

And it rustled its leaves with dignity, and held its 
majestic peace. 

* % * * & 

Then, with a merry noise, the children came running 
out, some with baskets, some holding up their 
pinafores, to gather in the rich red and golden fruit. 

Their laughter rang out on the evening air as 
they played about among the trees, and the sun shot 
up its last shining rays into the clear far-off sky, and 
the apple-tree was as happy as an apple-tree could 
be. 

And all the night through the apple-tree thought 
of the happiness of the chiidren; but the pear-tree 
brooded over its wrongs. 

“ Good-morning,” said the apple-tree the next 
morning, as soon as the cock had crowed his first crow 
and come meditatively stepping out into the yard. 

“ Good-morning,” answered the pear, with the 
affability of a person who has an idea to communi- 
“ By the way, in the night I have thought of 


” 


cate, 
a plan to circumvent these people who rob me. 

“ Have you?” asked the apple, a little amused at 
the pertinacity of its friend in thinking himself 
“ What is it?” 

““T shall bear no more fruit,” enunciated the pear, 
with great dignity and distinctness; and then it 
waited to see what the appie could find to say to 
that. 

In effect the apple found nothing to say. The 
It couldn’t under- 


aggrieved. 


whole idea seemed to it so odd. 
stand what satisfaction the pear could hope to derive 
from the proposed course of action, or rather inaction. 

After all, it reflected, if the pear chose to stifle 
the best, most beautiful part of its life, it would be 
more loss to itself than to any one else, and when it 





could put its idea into words, it told the pear-tree | 


so. 


Before the pear had time to retort, and when it 


| 


| 


had only just got through an indignant and pre- 


paratory rustling of its leaves, a little boy, the eldest 
son of the farmer, came ont with a ladder and a 
basket, and mounting into the pear-tree, began pluck- 
ing its fruit. 

At the end of one of the branches hung four large 
ripe pears together. 


seen the last of the child; ‘‘what a dreadful misfor- 
tune! Poor little child! and he was one of the 
merriest of them all!” 

“Why, I did it on purpose,” exclaimed the pear. 
“Tt served him right. It will be some time before 
he comes tearing off my fruit again!” 

The apple shuddered, and was silent, and from 
that day the two friends spoke no more to each other 


, 


—were friends no longer. And so a whole long year 
passed away, and the autumn cameround again, and 
the apple-tree gave willingly all its wealth of rich 
scarlet fruit, and rejoiced to think how much pleasure 
it gave. 

But the pear was barren, and produced nothing, 
and the farmer wondered, but could not find out why 
it was. 

The next year the same thing happened, and the 
year after that, too. 

And then the farmer came out, and told his men to 
cut down the tree that only cumbered the ground, 
and gave no fruit. 

So there was an end of it! 

And what became of the apple ? 
living and still giving. 

And because the more we give—of time, or money, 
or compassion, or love, or apples! to others—the 
richer we are in happiness; for this reason, I say, 
the apple-tree rejoices, and is glad all its days. 


Why, it is still 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

255. St. Matthew mentions a prophecy concerning 
our blessed Lord which is not found anywhere else 
in the Bible. Quote passage. 

256. Give the names of the only four women who 
are mentioned before the Flood. 

257. Where is the first mention made of the land 
of Canaan as the “land of the Hebrews?” 

258. Quote a passage in which the prophet Joel 
speaks of God’s great army. 

259. From what words do we conclude that Jesus 
for some years followed the occupation of a carpenter ? 

260, Mention some one in the New Testament who, 
although a wicked man, yet was enabled on one oc- 


| casion to deliver a prophecy. 


Hanging his basket on a smaller bough, he slowly | 


climbed along the branch. 

He had just reached the end, and picked one of 
the pears, when, crack ! down came the branch and 
the ladder and the basket and the boy. 

Unfortunately the ladder fell on one of his legs, 
and broke it. He cried out in his pain, and several 
labourers came running to him. One of them fetched 
a hurdle, and they carried him carefully to the house, 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” cried the apple, when it had 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 672. 

244, St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 
viii. 5); and St. Stephen, in Iris address to the Jews 
(Acts vii. 44). 

245. David—who says he was bound “ in fetters of 
iron” (Ps. cy. 18). 

246. But the Lord hath taken you, and brought 
you forth out of the iron furnace, even “out of Egypt” 
(Deut. iv. 20). 

247, “And being in an agony, He prayed more 
earnestly, and His sweat was as it were great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground” (Luke xxii. 44). 


248. 1 Cor. rv. 45. 
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(Drawn by M. E. Epwaros.) 


“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 


E giveth His beloved sleep,” | Our darling’s little prayers were said, 
| And quiet rest, and golden dreams, And still was clasped each wee white hand, 
Ere yet the purple evening’s beams | While she had sped to Slumberland, 
Yield place to night-tide dark and deep. Ere yet she rested on her bed. 
589 
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The elf-locks floated o’er her brow, 
Her robes were of such dazzling white, 
She seemed to our enraptured sight 
Almost too like the angels now. 


Beneath her cheek the Holy Book 
Formed fitting pillow for that head ; 
Could we but see the saintly dead 

In their pure homes, so would they look. 


Sweet Aimée, still that semblance keep, 
Through life, in all its coming days ; 
And let the words of prayer and praise 

Still consecrate thy happy sleep. 


So, when life’s evening shadows fall, 
As now in early morning-tide, 
Whate’er may be thy fate beside, 


| God shall be still thine all in all. 


| And as the final gloom shall creep, 


Along the valley’s depths, thou too 
Shalt prove the golden legend true, 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Sleep of the day’s pure labour born, 
From which thou soon refreshed shalt wake. 
What time the radiant sunbeams break 
Athwart the Resurrection-morn. 
CHARLES Morzis. 


ACROSS THE PLAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 


“QUEEN MADGE,” “ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” ETC, FTC. 


CHAPTER III.—IN THE SUMMER TWILIGHT. 

HE put her best bonnet carefully away, and 
tied on her old hat. “ It does not matter 
for Joe,” she said; and sallied forth. 

“Which way shall we go?” he asked. 

: “T don’t care!” 

“You never do care now.” 

No answer came to this remark, so he put a plain, 
straightforward question, “Shall we go to the hang- 
ing wood, Hester?” to which came the plain 
straightforward reply, “No!” But for all that she 
was beginning to thaw. Hester had her faults, but 
one of her good points was that she could never long 
remain ill-tempered. He saw a smile lurking about 
her lips, and asked, humbly enough, “ Where shall 
we go, Hester? There’s a few things on my mind, 
and I want to say ’em to you, and have done with 


> 





” 


em. 

“There ’s the woods about Lord Greyford’s house, 
up at Shooter’s Hill, He’s away, and the house is 
shut up, and no one notices if one enters the grounds, 
They’re lovely woods!” she added, eagerly, for there 
was @ genuine love of Nature in her, and she liked to 
show off its beauty where that beauty had been 
discerned by herself. ‘There are rose-trees growing 
among the ferns and briars, just as if they were wild. 
He had them put there.” 

So they walked on, up a green lane, and over the 
hill, to Lord Greyford’s house, and passing the lodge 
boldly (but no one was there seemingly), entered the 
grounds, She knew pretty well what he was going 
to say, and though she did not wish to reply, she yet 
wanted to hear how he would put it. She knew he 
was very much in love with her, and would tell her 
so, and she liked to be told it; and though she pro- 
fessed, even to herself, that she was sorry to be 


unkind to him, yet, for all that, she would not have | 
missed his love, and the gratification it gave her | 


| vanity, even to have saved him twice the pain she 
| caused him. On they went, into the thick of the 
wood (Hester seemed to know the place well enough), 
and then suddenly came out into an open space, and, 
left the tall trees and the tangled brushwood behind 
them. There was a stump of a tree, a grand old 
tree, that had probably been cut down for its timber. 
Hester seated herself upon it; it never occurred to 
her to wonder where her lover could sit, but he 
solved the question by flinging himself down on the 
grass and rank weeds behind him, and stared up 
long and steadily into her face. She knew she 
was looking well that evening, and that the old hat, 
in spite of its lack of finery, suited her; and she 
liked sitting still and being admired, so she con- 
tentedly waited till it might please him tospeak. It 
did at last. 

“ Hester,” he said, “ your father’s been talking to 
me about you.” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“Well, he’s agreeable to our being married when- 
ever you like, and I want to know when it’s going 
to be. Ihave been waiting a long time, you know, 
and there’s no reason ae 

“Yes there is; I’m a reason; and I’m not going 
to be married just when father pleases.” 

“No, of course not; it’s when you please, Hester.” 
He was getting almost excited, but she was as cool 
as an evening breeze in the spring time. 

“T don’t want to talk about getting married,” 
she said, indolently. 

* But I do,” he replied, quickly. 

“ Very well.” 
| There’s no reason why I should wait, except 
| your not being ready, but if you’ll tell me when 
| that ll be “ 

“It won’t be ever with you, Joe.” 
“Nonsense, Hester, that’s what you always say 
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lately. You were content enough till three months 
ago, and you don’t mean to throw me over now be- 
cause you’ve had a few officer-chaps dangling after 
you.” 

She turned round sharp upon him with flashing 
eyes. “That’s no business of yours!” 
claimed. 

“But you don’t mean to give me, as wants to marry 
you, and loves you, and would do anything in the 
world for you, up for them!” 

He had risen from his sitting position on the 
grass, and was kneeling by her side. Her answer 
came, low and clear, but without any hesitation. 

“ Yes I do, Joe; so now you’ve got it.” 

No answer came from him, though his very lips 
grew white; and she, waiting a minute or two, went 
on, “I’m very willing to be friends, but I don’t want 
to be married, whether I will or no, and when I do 
I'm going to marry a gentleman. I shouldn’t like 
tomarry a working man, and live among shop people 
and so on all my life, and I’m not going.” 

A little red spider crawled over her dress, and he 
stooped and pushed it off, and listened to the faint 
note of the cuckoo far in the distance. Then he 
looked at her face again, the face that came between 
him and everything he did, and which was recklessly 
ruining him for all his life. 


she ex- 


“You don’t mean this, Hessy ?”’ he said, in a con- 
strained voice, for he was half afraid of himself. 

Yes I do,” she answered. 

Then his hands nervously slipped off her dress, 
which he had been touching, and he slid down on 
the grass at her feet. 

* * * & * * * * 

“Why, Kitty, we thought you were lost!” Belle 
said, that same afternoon. 

“Mr. Thorn met me as I was coming through 
the field, and I went back a little way with him; he 
wanted to talk to me,” she added, confusedly, seeing 
the look of surprise on the face of the soldier opposite, 
who, be it remarked, had sharp eyes, and saw more 
than most people. 

“About the fancy fair, I suppose. 
to take stalls, or to keep one between us; but I told 
him I would rather not, for I should never have the 
courage to pester people to buy.” 


“Oh, but we must help!” exclaimed Kitty, dis- | 


s 


appointedly, “and so many people who know t 
would come and buy, without being pestered at all!” 
Kitty had rather liked the idea of keeping a stall of 
useless nothings, round which crowds of people would 
flock to lavish their money all for the good of the 
new school houses. 

“Yes, of course we must help,” Belle replied ; “and 
I told him we would begin work at once, and make 
as many things as possible, and that I thought you 
would not mind helping at a stall with Mrs, Green- 
hill, who has promised to take half a one.” 

“ Belle,” said Granny, suddenly, “ you must write 


= 


He wants us | 


to Miss Moreland at once.” A dead silence fell upon 
the group in the pleasant room, and no answer came 
to the request ; so presently Granny went on— She 

| was always so very clever at making things, and she 
would send you some for your stall if you write and 
ask her.” Still no answer. “ She is a very old friend 
of mine, Mr. Bates,” the old lady went on. “I knew 
her even before I knew my dear husband, who’s 
been dead and gone these many, many years.” 

*‘T have never met her, have I?” he asked. 

| Ohno, she never leaves her home, and I never 

‘leave mine. She’s as old as I am, so when one dies of 

|old age the other will quake with fear; and we 

| seldom write. People didn’t write as they do now 
when we were young; but if she wanted anything 
she’d write and ask me; and I never knew any one so 
clever with her fingers as Eliza Moreland, so I want 
her to help the girls. Poor thing! how I should like 
to see her again.” 

“Tt is not worth while to write to her for help; 
we can do very well, Granny darling,” Belle said. 

“Very well, dear, just as you like; but I should 
like her written to just the same.” 

“Yes, Granny,” said Belle, softly; and then the 
subject dropped. It was tea-time, and Mr. Bates 
gave Granny his arm, and they went into the plea- 

| sant room beyond, the one which led out to the lawn 
and the shady walks behind, and sat down to the 
simple repast. 

“I want to ask you to let me bring a friend down 
with me one day soon,” Jim Bates said; “he is an 
excellent fellow, and a great friend of mine, Alfred 
Woodruffe. May I? You’d find him invaluable at 
| a fancy fair, or party, or anything of that kind; he’s 

so unselfish, and doesn’t mind how hard he works. 
| He’s in the 10th.” 

“We shall be very glad to see your friend, Mr. 
Bates,’ Granny said, primly. “Bring him when 
you please ; but we are not going to have any parties 
for a very long time, they fatigue me too much.” 
That was what Granny always said. 

“What is he like?” asked Kitty. 

“Well, a good deal like other people,” was the 
satisfactory answer. 
| «We like all your friends but that Captain 
| Roberts; we didn’t take to him at all.” 

“ But he’s very good-tempered and kind-hearted,” 
| Jim Bates said. He always found out the best to say 
of his friends, and left the rest alone. 


The grey evening came creeping on, and Granny 
leant back in her chair, and dozed, and Belle went to 
the piano, and played soft dreamy music, tiil it 
seemed as if the shadows gathered round her to 
listen, and the flowers were lulled to sleep by it. 

“It is the best part of all the twenty-four hours, 
I think,’ Mr. Bates said; “let us come and stroll 
round the garden, Kitty, we shall hear your sister’s 
music; it will sound even sweeter a little way 
off.”” 
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She would have gone to the world’s end with him 
when he called her Kitty; he had only done so three 
or four times in her life ; so she stepped out willingly 
enough, and strolled about the pleasant garden with 
him. 

“Now, tell me why you both looked so scared 
when Granny asked you to write to Miss Moreland,” 
he said. 

“She died three years ago,” Kitty answered ; 
“but we did not tell Granny. We never tell her 
now when her friends die. She always grieves and 
frets so much, and thinks her time must be near too. 
She has a little gallery of dead friends. She never 
desires to see them or hear from them, only to talk 
of them occasionally; but if she thought they were 
dead it would grieve her terribly.” 

“T suppose it is a kindness not to tell her, then,” 
he said. “ Yet it would give her far greater trouble 
if she suddenly found out the truth.” 

They went on round and round the shadowy path- 
ways, still listening to Belle’s sweet music in the 
distance, talking of many things—of music, and 
books, and pictures, and then of Belle herself. 

“She is so good and kind,” said Kitty, gravely 
and slowly, and speaking rather to herself than 
to her companion. “I would give the world to be 
like her; she never thinks of herself, but always 
of others, and she is even kind in an unselfish 
manner.”’ 

“* Are youkind selfishly?” he asked, amused at her 
words. 

“Yes, I think I am, sometimes,” she answered, 
“though I do not mean to be. But if Belle has 
money to help poor people, she gives them coals and 
blankets, and finds eut what they really want, and 
takes it to them. If I have the same sum to give, I 
am sure to buy them what I should like myself.” 

“ But that is just as kind?” 

“Oh no; there is a pleasure to myself in giving 
things that please me, not the thoughtfulness and 
effort only to please them, which makes Belle find 
out what they will like.” 

“ Kitty, you would make a hard judge if you 
examined into other people’s motives as yeu do 
your own.” 

“T am not very hard,” she said; and then a silence 
fell between them, and they came to the seat at the 
end of the garden, and sat down, still listening to 
Belle’s music, as it came stealing through the twi- 
light. 

“Do you know,” he said, suddenly, after a long 
silence, “I heard to-day that there is some chance 
of our being sent to India in the autumn.” 

She started so violently he could not help seeing it. 
It seemed to her as if all the garden swam for a mo- 


sound of the piano. She looked about and recog- 
nised all the familiar objects before she spoke, and 
when she did there was no change in her voice. 

“Did you? You would like it, would you not?” 
“T don’t know; it depends.” 

** Depends on what ?” 

Another silence fell before his answer came; but 
Kitty was not impatient. He was looking at her 
in the dim light; she could feel that, though she 
never once raised her eyes. 

“It depends on you chiefly,” he said. The words 
were out of his mouth before he knew it—he had 
had no intention of saying them. 

“How upon me?” she asked, feeling what the 
answer would be before it came. 

**Because everything I care for in the world de- 
pends on you, Kitty. You know that—you must 
know it, darling!” 

There is no need to tell all else he said, or what 
her answer was; we can easily guess. It seemed 
such a little while, and yet it was quite late before 
Belle’s voice was heard calling out to them to come 
in; that Mr. Bates would lose his train; and, 
besides, they would catch cold. 

“You will remember all I have said, darling?” 

“Yes, Jim; but it won’t be for long, will it? I 
cannot bear deceiving Granny.” 

“ But you will trust me, darling?” And then he 
added, and Kitty felt there was truth in his voice, 
“T hate deceit and secresy above all things, I hope 
and believe, and I am very fond of your dear old 
Granny, and shall be only too glad to ask her to be 
mine too as soon as it is possible. You do trust 
me, little darling? ” 

“ Above and beyond all the world!” the girl an- 
swered, putting her hands into his. 

And then they left the dim garden, and went in, to 
get a scolding from Belle. Jim had no time to wait 
for his, only a scanty ten minutes in which to catch 
his train ; and Kitty did not get hers till they had said 
“ Good-night ” to Granny, and were alone. Then Belle 
began a remonstrance, but Kitty’s flushed cheeks 
and flashing eyes stopped it, even before she put her 
arm round her neck and said, humbly and softly, 
“Oh, Belle, dearest, leave me alone and trust me, 
do trust me! I would not do anything wrong for the 
world, if I knew it,and he would not let me; and, dear, 
don’t ask me anything more till I may tell you; but 
he loves me, Belle, he does indeed, dear sister!”” And 
so Belle kissed her gently and tenderly, and said no 
more. She knew she could trust her sister to know 
what was right and to do it, and she thought of 
Jean Inge low’s lines as she left her— 


“Leave me alone, the dream is my own, 
And my heart is full of rest.” 





ment, an¢ everything around faded out save the 


(To be continued.) 
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THOUGHTS ON 


CHRIST’S LIFE. 


THE STAR AND THE CROSS. 


St. Luxe iv, 22. 


y HERE surely were never written words 
c less consequential than those of this 
passage in Scripture less connected 

with each other in the way of cause 

/ and effect. The two parts of the verse 


seem so violently contrasted as almost 
to contradict one another. 

Wonderingly did the Nazarene worshippers bear 
witness to the gracious words of their preacher, 
proud, no doubt, to think that here at least was 
One who should redeem the ill character of their 
Galilean village. They hung upon those eloquent 
lips reading from the scroll of the old prophet and 
applying the familiar words to His own loving 
mission among them, and surely the context must 
be they accepted the application, they recognised 
the mission, they rose up, one and all, as disciples 
afterwards did—rose up and followed Him. 

But no, that context runs as we read it—having 
heard the gracious words, they cavilled at the 
gracious speaker. They said, “ Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” Rise up they did by-and-by, but it was to 
thrust Him forth from the city, to imbrue (if He 
had not saved them as yet from that sin) their 
hands with His blood by hurling Him over the 
brow of the precipice on which their city stood. 
The connection of clauses in this verse sounds 
strange at first; but does not our conscience tell 
us it is, alas! only too natural not to be true? It 
is a sort of foregleam of the contrast between the 
Hosanna of Sunday and the “Crucify Him!” of 
the next Friday. It is the dawn—not the very 
earliest indeed, but still an early ray of that 
unearthly light of the Passion which broke so 
early above the horizon of the incarnate Saviour’s 
earthly life. 


ternal symbol, we are apt to carry the thought of 
that birth-star all along the period whose com- 
mencement it heralded so strangely. There is 
about the childhood, youth, and early manhood of 
Christ at Nazareth a quiet beauty fitly symbolised 
by that most peaceful of all symbols, the starlight. 
If we have ever watched the morning struggling 


into existence after the night, we have been con- | 
scious of one quiet period when the stars were | 


shining brightly in the dark sky, and only one 
saffron streak along the eastern hills told us morn 
was there. And then after a while the saffron 
streak grew blood-red as the sun rose proudly up 
there, and we almost missed the spangled dark- 
ness—almost grieved that day had trenched, with 
its myriad sounds, upon the silence of that hal- 


Prone as we most of us are to | 
associate events and circumstances with some ex- | 


| lowed night. That strikes one as exactly the idea 
conveyed in the startling contrast of this verse. 
The star of the Nativity wanes, dies out, and in 
its place there rises a more magnificent emblem 
still, the blood-red Cress of the Passion, a truer 
shape of beauty even than the star itself, an image 
of greater usefulness and power, just as the sun 
outshines the day-star, and only for a moment 
seeming to break rudely and harshly upon our 
notice. Is it not so? In this marvellous verse 

‘ the cross of Christ’s Passion seems to mount 
above the star of His Nativity. 

And what was true of this life, is true, in its 
degree, of all our lives. When some one wondered 
that so potent a thing as manhood could ever 
grow out of so weak a thing as childhood, a great 
preacher once exclaimed, ‘* Nay, rather is it not 
strange that so weak a thing as manhood could ever 

| grow out of so noble a thing as childhood!” It is 
but the contrast we have noted. It is the quiet 
beauty of the Star and the stern significance of the 
Cross. Manhood is greater and nobler and more 
powerful than childhood, but it is not so beautiful. 
It differs as the noonday sun from dawn—differs, 
again, as the cross differs from the star. 

We may learn a real lesson of life and duty from 
this episode in Christ’s history by examining: (1) 
what was the ground of the objection urged by the 
Nazarenes against Christ in this passage; (2) how 
it came to occur to their minds at that particular 
moment it did, making the clauses seem so dis- 
sonant; and, further, (8) what was the actual 
_ result of their objection in its reference to Christ 

Jesus Himself. 

1. Up to a point, as we see, they more than 
| tolerated this new teacher, they were even for- 
ward and pronounced in their approval. Suddenly 
they recollected that He was Joseph’s son—the 
carpenter’s son. For a while they were carried 
away by His words, for His words were but an 
, echo of the old prophet; but then in a moment 
prejudice was up inarms. That carpenter’s shed 
was to them what Nazareth itself was to the rest 
, of the Jews. The Jews argued that Christ could 
not be Messiah because He was of Nazareth. 
The Nazarenes set it down that He could not be 
Messiah—and why? Because He was “Joseph’s 
son.” Now, let us not disguise the truth. There 
,; was a preliminary difficulty, both for the Jew in 
general and the Nazarene in particular, in these 
facts. Messiah was to be of Bethlehem. Messiah 
was prophesied as a king and priest, not as a 
carpenter’s son. Every disciple who came to 
' Christ, from Andrew dcewn to the penitent thief, 
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had to get over these prejudices. How their cases 
differed from the Nazarenes was, that they fought 
the prejudices down. ‘The others never gave them 
a chance of being overcome. 

2. But it is instructive to note the point at 
which their hasty judgment was formed. It was 
where Christ substituted for the dead letter of the 
law its living spirit. These people could not rise 
above a cold dead literalism. As long as He read 
the old familiar words of the prophet all was right. 
Attention was only aroused when, having closed 
the book, He sat down, and said, “ This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears.” Can we not 
fancy the thrill which ran round the congregation in 
that little Nazarene synagogue when the announce- 
ment was made, “ Messiah hus come!” Perhaps 
for the moment only one person guessed the real 
significance of the words—that proud mother 
sitting by, who from earliest infancy had kepi all 
the sayings of her Wondrous Child, and pondered 
them in her heart. As soon as they did realise 
them—realise that He, Joseph’s son, claimed 
Messiahship—the happier portion of the verse 
passed into its cruel opposite. The cross rose 
above the star. 'The sword pierced that mother’s 
soul with the keenest pang it had ever yet inflicted, 
the earnest of keener, more cruel ones to come. 

Carry once more this thought out into common 
life. Surely this is how God means us to use the 
great history. When the star of childhood—happy, 
dependent childhood—wanes with any one of us, 
how often life seems to give the lie at once to any 
Chaldean dreams that star might have seemed to 
sanction. 

Take the one grievance of the text which proved 
so terrible to those unfortunate Nazarenes, and 
so, in its recoil upon Christ, became an actual in- 
gredient in His Passion—uncongenial occupation. 
There is no darker tint in any biography 
than that which chastens the early history of 
so many of our greatest men—uncongenial 
occupation in childhood. How many thousands 
of our poorer populations may in this respect 
be said never to have had a childhood at 
all—never to have known that golden age we can 
look back to, and perhaps see reproduced in our 
own little ones. But, in any case, how few of our 
lives are what we would make them if we could. 
How few of them keep to the lines we had laid 
down for them. How often what we feel to be our 
honest plans for doing good are frustrated, and we 
have to do it in other ways not nearly so palatable. 
What does all this mean? Why, the very verse 
quoted above answers that question as plainly as 
though it had been written specially for our own 
case, and not for Christ’s. It is the cross rising 
above the star. It is God beating down our plan, 
to leave room for carrying out His. Especially, 
perhaps, is this the case—especially are we in this 





way conformed, according to our poor measure, to 
the likeness of our incarnate Lord, if the plan we 
adopt of serving God, or of serving man, be not 
quite in accordance with preconceived ideas on the 
part of other people, and so provoke opposition. 

3. But what practical remedy do we suggest 
for this? Would we call down fire from heaven, 
and force men to be tolerant? Not at all. Simply 
do as Christ did in the case of those intolerant 
Samaritans, and here in the case of the pre- 
judiced Nazarenes. He passed on to another 
village. He left Nazareth—little, bigoted, se- 
cluded Nazareth—and, passing through the midst 
of them, came and dwelt at Capernaum, a city of 
Galilee, preaching on its quays and in its streets, 
and by-and-by making it the centre of His mis- 
sion, as He went out from thence, and preached 
in the synagogues of Galilee. 

Again the cross surmounting the star. The 
quiet home of thirty years left quite behind, to 
nurse its old prejudices among its green ro- 
mantic hills, and the new home—busy, bustling 
Capernaum — with its unfamiliar associations, 
chosen in its stead. Cannot many of us look back 
to passages in our history when precisely such 
a sacrifice had to be made, and when we feel it 
would have been well for us if we could have laid 
to heart the teaching of the text? It would not 
have made the sacrifice less a sacrifice perhaps, 
not less in itself; but it would have let us into 
the meaning of the sacrifice. 

Let us learn to look in this happy and beauti- 
ful light at all we may be called upon to suffer— 
as Christ’s cross quietly rising above His birth- 
star. Were we called like Christ to leave a happy 
home? Look how much broader, more useful, 
our life has been since we did so. Could we have 
served God half as well in that more contracted 
sphere, distasteful as the change was for the 
moment? Was some cherished scheme for doing 
good rudely dashed down? In that case, ask 
yourself has no other opportunity been given 
youP Let us ask ourselves that. Perhaps even 
now the present contrasts unfavourably with the 
past. Even now we are bearing the daily cross. 
Wait a while. It may be here, or, if not here 
and now, by-and-by, beyond, when the books are 
open, we shall see how unspeakably superior 
Christ’s cross was to the simple beautiful star we 
thought absorbed all beauty, even as Capernaum 
welcomed Christ when Nazareth expelled Him. 

Yet again. Have paths once united been sepa- 
rated, whether by death or circumstances? That 
seems an inscrutable dispensation. It seems that 
“the power of two is so much greater than twice 
the power of one.”’ Not, perhaps, until the paths are 
re-united in heaven shall we fathom the mystery 
of that Divine dispensation. But never let us doubt 
its wisdom or its mercy. Never let us doubt 
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that it is the cross rising above the distant star. | caught such a meaning in our common lan- 


Is death the divider ? Do we dream what our parted 
ones may be doing for us, and on us, and tn us, 
from the higher planes where they are working ? 
Has estrangement separated us more cruelly? 
Well, perhaps that united life we look back upon 
was too beautiful to last. It was better that we 
should go out single-handed, as Christ’s earliest 
missionaries went; better we should leave the 
old happy Nazareth behind us, and go out, 
though with many a regretful look behind, to 
cold uncongenial Capernaum. 

Then, shall we be such thorough optimists as to 
say, “ Whatever is, is best?” In the sense of 
trying to do better still, no. In the sense of 
neglecting honest effort, no. In the sense of leav- 
ing all in God’s hands, yes. In the sense of see- 
ing Christ’s cross in every blighted purpose, in 
every bitter trial, again and again, yes. I was 
going to write a significant word instead of blighted 
purpose—I was going to write every “ crossed ” 
purpose. Strange that the word should have 





guage. 

Let us look at them as really crossed purposes, 
shadowed with the shadow of His cross. Let us 
take heed to self, then—take good heed to self. 
That is the only secret of being able to bear the 
crosses which will inevitably come upon us—whose 
coming constitutes the discipline, aye and the 
dignity, of life. Let us make them His crosses, 
by bearing them as He bore them. They never, 
till the very last, quite banished the old happy in- 
fluence from His life. He bore it cheerfully. So 
should there be no gloom, no moroseness, no 
parade of bearing the cross on our part, but still 
the constant readiness when challenged by Christ, 
“ Are ye able to drink My cup, and share My 
baptism ?” to exclaim,: not in over-confident reli- 
ance on self, but by simple faith in His atonement, 
“ Yes, we are able.” Not in our own strength, but 
by Thine; not unaided from on high, but through 
what Thou in Thy incarnate life and ministry 
didst for us—we are able. 


AT EVENING TIME. 


HE talks to us at evening time 
Of all the quaint old ways, 
And all the things that used to be 
Once, in her girlish days ; 
She says the lads were twice as true, 
The maids more shy and sweet, 
And not afraid of work or play 
Were those she used to meet; 
And simpler life contented them, 
And simpler songs were sung, 
And one would think ’twas Eden-time, 
Long since, when she was young. 





She talks to us at evening time 
Of how her lover came 

To woo her first; how shy she was 
To call him by his name; 

She says his eyes were bright as stars, 
His hair was like the crow— 


I saw him once—his eyes were dim, 
His hair as white as snow; 

She tells us, with a touch of pride, 
He on her accents hung, 

And ne’er was lad so true as he, 
Long since, when she was young. 


She talks to us at evening time, 
And tells us that we know 

How dear we are, but still she feels 
*Tis nearly time to go; 

We stoop to touch her silv’ry hair, 
Or softly kiss her brow, 

They did not love her more long since 
Than we all love her now; 

But she would fold her weary hands, 
And go to rest among 

The silent crowd of those she knew 


Long since, when she was young. Rea. 
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RAYMOND. 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “‘ TRIED,” “ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


the gatekeeper’s little par- 
lour, with her eyes fixed on 
the door leading into the 
room where Raymond lay on 
the bed, surrounded by the 
men who had brought him from the ruins 
of Carlton Hall. She had remained im- 
movable by his side till it was ascertained 






the room that the doctor might examine 
into the extent of the injuries he had 
received. She was waiting now to hear the ver- 
dict whether death was indeed to consummate his 
sacrifice and hers; white, tearless, motionless, she 
stood, while over and over again she repeated to her- 


| 
| 


ing against the wall in the 
embrasure of the window in | 


« And did he speak ?” asked Estelle, eagerly. 

“Yes, but only in a very faint whisper. He asked 
two questions : first, whether Mr. Harcourt was hurt; 
and secondly, whether you were safe; and when he 


| was satisfied on those points he closed his eyes, 


and seemed to wish only for quiet; it is what he most 
requires, too, I shallturn out Mr. Hugh Carlton and 
the other men, and leave him in your care, Mrs. 
Barrett,” added the doctor, turning to the gate- 


' keeper’s wife ; ‘“‘ I know you are a good sick nurse.” 


that he still breathed, and then she left | 


self the only words which seemed to make it possible | 


for her to endure the moments as they passed—“ But 
this I say, brethren, that the time is short; it re- 


maineth, therefore, that those who weep are as | 


though they wept not.” 
The gatekeeper’s wife—a sensible, elderly woman 


—sat at a little distance, looking at her with great | 
compassion, but not attempting to address her ; yet | 


even to her it seemed as if the time were very long 
before the door opened, and the doctor appeared. 


He knew Miss Lingard, for it was he who attended | 
her uncle, and probably he had drawn his own con- | 
clusions as to the relations subsisting between her | 


and Raymond. 


He came up to her with a look of satisfaction on | 


his honest face. “I am thankful to tell you, Miss 
Lingard, that I believe Mr. Raymond will live. If 
his constitution is strong enough to resist the shock 
to the system, he will recover from his actual injuries. 
The worst is a fracture of the ankle, which will prob- 
ably result in some permanent lameness, but I have 
already reduced it, and placed the limb in splints, so 
it has, at least, been taken in time. Besides this, he 
has been severely burnt and cut by the falling wood, 
but there is no fatal wound.” 

Estelle’s pale face flushed with emotion, and tears 
rushed to her eyes in her intense relief. She had to 
struggle with her agitation before she could speak. 
“Is he conscious ?” she said, at last. 

** Not now, for he is under the influence of chloro- 
form, which I gave him before operating on his ankle, 
as he was in too prostrate a condition to have borne 
the pain without it. I hope that it will keep him 
asleep for some hours to come ; so much depends on 
how he passes this night; but he was quite himself 
for a few minutes before he had the anesthetic.” 


“Yes, sir, I have had some experience,” said the 
woman, coming forward with a curtsey, “and I will 
do my best to take care of him.” 

“‘Tam sure you will. Remember, he must be most 
carefully watched to-night, and you must give him 
stimulants every hour, whether he is awake or not. 
He will be passive under the chloroform, and you can 
compel him to take them, If I find that his strength 
is not diminished in the morning I shall think well 
of him.” 

“I should like to stay with him too, this one 
night,” said Estelle, very softly ; “if you think I can 
do so safely as regards my poor uncle.” 

She looked up so pleadingly in the doctor’s face 
with her mournful dark eyes, that he could not resist 
the wish to gratify her. 

“TI do not think there will be any change in Dr. 
Lingard to-night; but I will look in upon him as I go 
home, and if I should find him at all worse I will send 
and let you know; if you do not hear from me you 
can make yourself easy to remain till the morning.” 

‘*Oh, thank you so much!” she said, impulsively 
putting her hand in his, 

“‘T have been considering you as well as Mr, Ray- 
mond,” said the doctor, smiling ; “you would sit up 
at home just as much as you will here, and it would 
be very bad for you to have to walk te Highrock 
House through this chill night ; but as for you, Mrs. 
Barrett, you will have to take care of Miss Lingard 
as well as Mr. Raymond, for I can see she is much 
exhausted.” 

“That I will, sir,’ said the good woman, heartily ; 
and the doctor went back into Raymond’s room to 
tell the men that they must now leave the patient 
to the care of his nurses. 

They came out, and left the house, foilowed by the 
doctor, all but Hugh, who lingered in the parlour, glanc- 


| ing towards Estelle, with a brow as black as night. 


He made an attempt to persuade her not to sit up 
with Raymond, but to leave Mrs. Barrett alone to 
carry out the doctor’s directions, while he escorted 
her back to Highrock House. 

“Unless the doctor sends for me to go to my uncle 
I stay here,” she answered, with a quiet decision 
which left no room for further discussion. 
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“ Well, I shail not myself leave the house,” said 
Hugh, flinging himself down moodily in a chair by 
the fire; “I shall be at hand if you require my ser- 
vices, Estelle, in any way.” 

“Tt is quite unnecessary,” she said, coldly ; for his 
tone throughout the whole evening had been very 
distasteful to her, and, but that she was almost too 
much absorbed by Raymond’s state to be able to 
think of any one else, she would have tried, even 
then, to show him that he had gone too far, and that 
she had resolved to put an end to the friendly intimacy 
which had subsisted between them. 

She took no further notice of him now, but followed 
Mrs. Barrett into their patient’s room. 

The gatekeeper had gone to find a bed in a neigh- 
bour’s house, as Raymond occupied his, and Hugh 
therefore remained alone. The door of communica- 
tion was closed, and perfect silence fell on the little 
dwelling and its unwonted inmates. 

Raymond was buried in a deep slumber, induced 
by the chloroform, his pale beautiful face peaceful 
as that of a child, and his quiet breathing showing 
that there was no fear, at present at least, of fever 
supervening on his injuries, 

Mrs. Barrett took her place beside him, ready to 
give him the restoratives ordered by the doctor at 
stated periods, while Estelle sat on a chair at a little 
distance, watching his tranquil repose with a sense 
of calm and happiness such as she had not known 
for many months, 

She felt that, whatever earthly vicissitudes might 
yet await him, the one deep desire of her heart for 
him was surely granted. He had been more than 
conqueror that night, through Him who loved him, 
over the fiercest temptation that ever had assailed 
him, and she knew that highest love would fail him 
nevermore, though heaven and earth should passaway. 
{he words were verified in him, that he who could be 
content to lose his life should save it; for he had 
braved a terrible death for his enemy’s sake, and in 
that act had sealed the surrender of his whole being 
to Him who would henceforth be his everlasting life, 
his crown, and his reward, through the sorrowless ages 
of eternity. 

So in that little room where lay the wounded man 
there was peace such as seems to fall upon the weary 
earth when the soft dew-drops come down from 
heaven, and draw forth fragrance from its breast 
like incense. But in the other portion of the house, 
where Hugh Carlton sat with his head in his hands, 
thinking intently, there was the struggle and tumult 
of an undisciplined will fighting passionately with 
the destiny that opposed its gratification. 

Hugh Carlton felt that he, too, had come to a crisis 
in his fate. He knew that the friendly relations he 
had, by means of a deception, kept up hitherto with 
Estelle Lingard must now come utterly to an end, 
She knew at last that he still sought to win her, and 
would stop short of no means, right or wrong, to 


' gain his ends; and she was also well aware that she 
/had amply betrayed how entirely her own affections 
| were given to Raymond, and to him alone. He felt 
| certain, from her manner, that she meant to separate 
| nareclt from himself completely henceforward, and 
unless he could, by some bold stroke, gain her con- 
, Sent now, at this time, to be his wife, it was perfectly 
| clear that he would be parted from her for ever; no 
| combined to make that position untenable which he 
had with such difficulty maintained for the last few 
months, 

The destruction of Carlton Hall was not a matter 
which troubled him in the abstract, as he knew that 
| his uncle had wealth enough to rebuild it when he 
pleased, but it would remove the family from the 
neighbourhood for some time to come; and then Dr. 
Lingard was dying, and Estelle would certainly not 
remain alone in Highrock House. He might lose 
sight of her altogether, and he literally shivered as 
he thought of such a possibility. 

It was plain that unless he could devise some means 
by which he could, at this precise juncture, overcome 
her resistance to his long-cherished wish, he must 
| abandon it for ever, and that ke was resolved not to 
do, let it cost him what it might. So the live-long 
night Hugh Carlton sat there, perplexing his weary 
brain with a thousand schemes, each more wild and 
impossible than the other. 

We have seen that Hugh had long since cast away 
all principles of honour and truth in his determined 
and selfish pursuit of Estelle Lingard; and when a 
man is prepared to use any means, however unholy, 
to gain his purpose, it is seldom indeed that the fatal 
power fails him to find a device ready to his hand. 

Before the tardy winter dawn came greyly through 
the lattice window he had hit upon an expedient so 
subtilely cruel and unprincipled, that it was hard to 
believe that any man, however wilfully and reck- 
lessly set on his own satisfaction, could ever have 
the heart to execute it. 

Yet Hugh raised his head with a smile when he 
had fairly worked it out in full detail, and saw the 
whole unscrupulous scheme develop itself in his 
| thoughts with a fair promise of success. Nor did he 

hesitate for a single moment in resolving to bring it 
to full fruition. He must go to work slowly and 
| warily, but he believed his plan could hardly fail, 
/and though he knew well that if he did by this 
/ means win Estelle it would be without the consent of 
| her heart or will, yet he flattered himself he could 
teach her to love him if once she were his wife. 
| He was standing by the window, waiting for her, 
when she came out of the sick room in the dark 
morning twilight, prepared to return home. His 
manner was very gentle and humble as he asked 
how Raymond was. 

| “Doing well, I hope,’ she answered, “for he is 
| still asleep.” 


half measures were any longer possible; everything 
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“He has never spoken to you, then, through the 


- night ?” asked Hugh, eagerly. 


‘He has not spoken at all,” she replied; and then, 
somewhat quickly, moved towards the outer door. 

« Estelle,” he said, pleadingly, “will you let me 
just walk home with you? I only want to be your 
escort.” 

*T should prefer to go alone,” she answered. 

“T will not speak to you even, if you do not wish 
it; but if you would allow me to go to the door of 
Highrock House, and hear how Dr. Lingard is, I 
should then know whether you can return here to-day; 
and if not I will bring you tidings of Raymond as 
often as you like.” 

This could not bui disarm her; she thanked him, 
and they walked together, in silence, to her home, 
where the answer to her anxious question respecting 
her uncle was that he was sinking slowly but surely. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

“Stowty sinking!” had been the bulletin as to Dr. 
Lingard’s condition, and with this information Hugh 
had departed, telling Estelle, in the humble reserved 
manner he had adopted, that he would bring her 
tidings of Raymond in the evening, and would leave 
a message with the servant if she were unable to see 
him. 

Then he went, looking so cast-down and sorrowful 
that her heart ached for him. Yet it was a relief to 
see him, as she believed, at last convinced that his 
hopes could never be realised, and that it was best 
for himself, as well as for her, that he should give 
them up entirely. His manner had changed so com- 
pletely since the night before, that she flattered her- 
self she might be spared the necessity of openly 
dismissing him, especially as so many circumstances 
were combining to separate them altogether; and as 
he turned away from the door she went quickly to 
her uncle’s room, to judge of his state by her own 
observation. 

She soon saw that the statement made to her— 
in so far as it spoke of his progress down the dark 
valley being slow—had been due to poor Moss’s 
wishes rather than to the reality. Dr. Lingard was, 
in truth, going very fast. Strange shadows passed 
over the face, and gave it a mysterious look, as of 
one who was possessed of some awful knowledge, 
and the fixed eyes seemed gazing out intently on 
that which the living cannot see; but he gave no 
sign of what might be passing within him. He 
spoke no word. Alone and in silence he went down 


‘ to the shore, beyond which his feet could touch the 


earth no more, and then the end came. Just as the 
early sunset faded into light he launched out into 
the deep, and the darkness closed over him, hiding 
him for ever from all human ken. 

A few hours after this event had taken place, Hugh 
Carlton came to give a most favourable report of 
Raymond, whom he stated to be going on perfectly 





well, inasmuch as he was now quite conscious, with- 
out fever, and, though still suffering a good deal of 
pain, entirely out of danger. 

This message was brought to Estelle, who was 
lying in a state of great prostration on the bed, to 
which she had been half carried by the doctor and 
her maid a short time before. 

So many circumstances had combined to produce a 
severe strain upon her nerves that her strength at 
last gave way; and when she had performed the 
final duties for her uncle, and telegraphed for his 
man of business, she became so much exhausted 
that she was fain to consent, at last, to take the rest 
she so greatly required. 

It was not, however, till she thus received the 
assurance that there was no further ground for 
anxiety on Raymond’s account that she could really 
resign herself to inaction, and then at last, like a 
worn-out child, she slept. 

The next morning the doctor brought an equally 
satisfactory account of his patient at the Lodge, and 
also of the Carltons, none of whom had materially 
suffered in health from the events of the terrible 
night which had witnessed the destruction of their 
magnificent home. They had at once, however, left 
the place, and gone to their house in London, till 
they had time to consider their future plans. 

Estelle was well pleased to be spared the necessity 
of seeing any of them for a time; and much as in 
her secret heart she longed to be with Raymond, she 
was thankful that, in the absence of any cause for 
anxiety concerning him, her uncle’s death, and the 
duties it devolved upon her, was a sufficient reason 
for her not leaving the house to go and visit him. 

The truth was, her courage failed her somewhat 
to meet him again while the events at the time of 
the fire were still so recent; for she had a painful 
dread that she had betrayed herself to him, and let 
him read all the deep devotion which her heart had 
given him so long; and, in any case, it was but too 
certain that Hugh Carlton had clearly understood 
the truth, and she knew that he had remained with 
Raymond when the rest of the family went to 
London, declaring he would not leave him till he 
was convalescent. 

Till the day of Dr. Lingard’s funeral, therefore, 
Estelle was seen by no one, excepting Mr. Derwent, 
the doctor, and her uncle’s lawyer. 

She had much to do; for in addition to the many 
arrangements which had to be made in consequence 
of her inheriting the whole of his property, she was 
also constantly occupied with his poor faithful servant, 
Moss, who was in a state of quite unreasoning grief. 

His great dread was that he would be compelled to 
leave the place where he had lived with his master, 
and where Dr. Lingard would now rest in the grave ; 
and his first approach to composure was after he had 
received an assurance from Estelle that he should 
remain at Highrock House for at least a year to come. 
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She held the house on a lease, and had resolved 
that Moss should remain in it, and take care of her 
furniture, even if she did not stay there herself. 
This, however, she intended to do for some time to 
come, as she had no other home to which she could 
go. 

She was unequal, as yet, to making plans for her- 
self, or facing the future in any way, and scarcely 
even in her thoughts went beyond her immediate 
anxiety, by some means, to prevent Raymond from 
putting the true construction on her conduct that 
strange night without herself departing from the 
truth. 

So the time passed till the day arrived which was 
to see Dr. Lingard laid in the grave, where all his 
unfinished toil and useless efforts would virtually 
be buried with him, incapable as they were of bene- 
fiting in any way his fellow-creatures. 

Hugh came as usual to the door of Highrock 
House, in the morning, to give an excellent report 
of Raymond, and then he walked back to the lodge 
with a quick decided step, and a look of almost stern 
resolution; for the time had come when he was 
going to put in execution the nefarious scheme he 
had devised for almost compelling Estelle Lingard 
to become his wife. 

Hugh passed through the little parlour where Mrs, 
Barrett was busy about her household affairs, and 
went into Raymond’s bed-room, where he found him 
looking greatly better. He had received his doctor’s 
visit, and made his morning toilette, and was now 
lying propped up with pillows, very cheerful, and 
evidently feeling much stronger. 

“‘T am so glad to see you,” he said, holding out 
his hand to Hugh. “ My tyrannical doctor has given 
me leave to talk as much as I like to-day, and it is 
tantalising, after that, to have no one to talk to; 
besides, I want to make use of my liberty at once, in 
order to thank you for all your kindness to me, Carlton. 
It is very good of you to remain in this dull little 
place when you are not tied te it by a broken ankle, 
as I am.” 

“T have been very glad to stay,’ said Hugh, 
honestly enough; “and you have a right to a good 
deal more from the Carltons than I can do for you, 
considering that you saved the life of Kathleen’s 
husband.” 

“That has proved so great a happiness to me, that 
it is I who have most reason to be grateful for it,” 
said Raymond, gravely. ‘“ But, Carlton, I am very 
anxious to hear how Estelle is. You have not seen 
her, I suppose, since her uncle’s death.” 

“No, not once; she will be at the funeral, which 
takes place at twelve to-day; but, of course, I cannot 
speak to her then. Dr. Lingard’s old lawyer is to 
bring her.” 

“Do you think,”’ said Raymond, anxiously, “ there 
is any chance that she will come to see me after it is 
all over—later in the day. I wish for a visit from her 





very much, and, indeed, under the circumstances, I 
almost thought she would have come before now.” 

“T should think she would hardly dare!” began 
Hugh, and then stopped abruptly. 

“Hardly dare!” exclaimed Raymond, amazed. 
“What can you possibly mean, Carlton? Why 
should she not come ?” 

Hugh was silent for a few minutes, apparently 
thinking deeply, while Raymond scanned his face 
impatiently. 

“ Raymond,” he said at last, “I should much like 
to speak openly to you ona very difficult subject, and 
I know that I should be acting as a true friend if I 
did; but most men would resent any interference 
in matters of this kind, and I should be very sorry 
to offend you.” 

“You will not offend me whatever you may say, 
because I shall know it to be meant in kindness, 
Speak out, man; I can stand fire!” 

“Remember, then, that it is by your own request I 
speak,” said Hugh; then he went on slowly. “I 
said just now that I thought Estelle Lingard would 
not dare to come to see you, because she must dread 
that you may have understood her motive in bidding 
you—as I heard her—save Harcourt’s life, even at 
the risk of your own.” 

“TI did understand her motive,” said Raymond, 
warmly ; “and I shall bless her for her noble high- 
souled conduct all my life.” 

“Perhaps you misunderstood her, Raymond,” said 
Hugh, almost solemnly. 

“IT did not,” he answered, angrily. ‘I know her 
somewhat better than you do, Carlton.” 

“ Do you know that she loves you, and loved you 
even when you were engaged to Kathleen, with an 
uncontrolled affection which has changed her whole 
nature ?” 

The blood rushed to Raymond’s forehead. He did 
know now in his secret soul that Estelle loved him— 
he had learnt the truth unmistakably on the night 
of the fire; but the certainty that it was so was 
now the purest joy to him—precursor, as he hoped, 
of a deeper happiness than he had ever yet known. 
He answered Hugh, however, somewhat haughtily. 
“You cannot expect me to make any reply to that 
question ; and I do not think you ought to use Miss 
Lingard’s name in such a manner.” 

“You told me to speak openly. I need say no 
more, if you do not Wish it,” said Hugh. 

“Go on,” exclaimed Raymond; “I must know all 
you mean now.” 

“You know, I think, that I once loved Estelle 
Lingard myself,” said Hugh. 

“Undoubtedly I do, you made that sufficiently 
plain,” said Raymond, smiling. ‘If you speak of 
it in the past tense I suppose it is because you do 
not care to waste your affection where it cannot 
be returned.” 

“No; that is not the cause of my change of 
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feeling. It was the discovery I made on the night 
of the fire, that I had been altogether mistaken in 
her character. Her excitement and agitation on that 
occasion betrayed all that she felt and wished ; and 
her real motive in bidding you save Harcourt was 
about the basest that a human mind could have 
conceived,” 

At these words Raymond started from his pillows, 
with furious indignation in his look; but Hugh, by 
an almost imperious gesture, prevented him from 
speaking. 

“ Hear me out,” he said. “I tell you that Estelle 
betrayed herself. When she saw that Harcourt was 
in danger of perishing, her one terror was, that if he 
died, and her rival became a widow, you would marry 
her, and thus she herself would lose you in the 
bitterest manner possible, just when she hoped that 
Kathleen’s marriage had given her a fair prospect of 
gaining your love. It was plain that no one could 
save Harcourt but yourself, and that he was lost if 
you did not go to his rescue; therefore, in her selfish 


jealousy, she preferred to run the risk of losing you | 


by death rather than that you should be taken from 
her by another woman.” 
It had been with the utmost difficulty that Ray- 


WORDS ON 


mond restrained himself till Hugh came to the 
end of his subtle and malignant speech, and when 
he finished it by saying that he did not suppose 
Raymond, any more than himself, could ever again 
endure a person who had shown such a disposition, 
the sick man’s wrath burst forth with an energy 
which threatened to undo all his doctor’s careful 
splintering of his broken ankle. He almost threw 
himself out of bed, as he declared that it was well 
he was unable to move, or Hugh should not be two 
minutes in the same room with Estelle’s true friend, 
who knew her a thousand times better than he did, 
after making such vile insinuations against one of 
the noblest of God’s children. 





THE 


“You utterly and cruelly wrong her,” continued 
Raymond. “I know her motive for bidding me act 
as Christ would have me, and return good for evil to 
my greatest enemy; and I know what it cost her. 
' She was holy and just as any one on earth in that 
' matter,and you are not worthy to stand in her pre- 

sence if you can se misjudge her!” 
“Tt is enough, Raymond—do not excite yourself,” 
' said Hugh, hastily. “ Of course it is quite possible I 
| may have grievously mistaken her.” 
| (To be continued.) 


THRESHOLD: 


BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Str Epwarp Coke (1550—1634). 
3rd.—Sir Edward Coke was one of the most eminent 
lawyers England has produced. In mere legal know- 
ledge he has, perhaps, never been equalled; but for 
the nobler qualities of his mind we may seek in vain. 
He breathed his last in his eighty-fourth year, 
expiring with these words in his mouth, as his 
monument informs us: “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done !” 
“ Exhausted travellers, that have undergone 
The scorching heats of life’s intemperate zone, 
Haste for refreshment to their beds beneath, 


And stretch themselves in the cool shades of death.” 
Sir R. Blackmore. 


OLIVER CROMWELL (1599—1658). 

3rd.— With oppressed voice he was heard thus 
speaking: “Truly God is good; indeed He is; He will 
not” Then speech failed him. This saying, “God 
is good,” he frequently used all along. Again he said, 
“T would be willing to live, to be farther serviceable 
to God and His people; but my work is done. Yet 
God will be with His people.’ He was very restless 
most part of the night, There being something to 
drink offered him, he was desired to take the same, 
and endeavour to sleep. To which he answered, 
“Tt is not my design to drink or sleep; my design 





_XUM 


| is, to make what haste I can to be gone.” When 
| the morrow’s sun rose Oliver was speechless, and 
between three and four in the afternoon he lay dead. 


** The storm is changed into a calm 

At His command and will; 

So that the waves which raged before, 
Now quiet are and still! 

Then are they glad, because at rest 
And quiet now they be; 

So to the haven He them brings 
Which they desired to see.” 








Hannau More (1746—1833). 


7th.—At last all power failed her, though she lay 
smiling, and with an unusual brightness on her 
smooth and glowing face. Once called, 
“Patty!” raised herself from her pillow, and 
stretched out her arms, with the one word, “Joy !” 
yet spoke no more, but lay quiet until the last 
breath was drawn. 
** The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
Condemned to starve at an unreal feast ; 
A spark, which upwards tends by nature's force ; 
A stream, diverted from its parent source ; 
A pilgrim, panting for the rest to come ; 
An exile, anxious for his native home.”—Hannah More. 


she 





FRANCIS QUARLES (1592—1644). 





8th.—At last the quaint old poet found that his 
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time had come to die, and, clasping his hands, he’ preserve it for his subjects and himself. “Do as I 
cried, “Oh, sweet Saviour of the world, let Thy words have done,” were his last words, “and your reign 





upon the cross be my last words in the world. Into | 
Thy hands, Lord, I commend my spirit; and what I | 


cannot utter with my mouth, accept from my heart | 
and soul.” Having said which, he fell into contem- 
plations and prayers, and so quietly gave up his soul, 
** T live on earth upon a stage of sorrow ; 

Lord, if Thou pleasest, end the play to-morrow, 

I live on earth, as in a dream of pleasure ; 

Awake me when Thou wilt, I wait Thy leisure. 

I live on earth, but as of life bereaven ; 

My life ’s with Thee, for, Lord, Thou art in heaven.” 

Quarles, 


Str Humpurey GILBERT (1539—1583). 


will end in peace!” 


“ For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 
Scotting his state, and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchise.”—Shakespeare, 





CHarues V. oF France (1336—1380). 
20th.—He caused his crown to be placed under his 
| feet, and then said, “Oh, crown of France, how 
precious and how vile art thou at the same time! 
Precious as the symbol of justice, but vile and the 
most vile of all things, if we consider the labour, the 


9th.—* On Monday, in the afternoon, the frigate | anguish, the perils of the soul, the pains of the heart, 
was nearly cast away, oppressed by waves, but at | of the conscience, and the body, which thou castest 


that time recovered; and giving forth signs of joy, 
the general, sitting abaft with a book in his hand, 
sried out unto us in the Hinde, so often as we did 
approach within hearing, ‘ We are as near to heaven 
by sea as by land,’ reiterating the same speech, well- 
becoming a resolute soldier in Jesus Christ, as I can 
testify that he was. The same night about twelve 
o’clock, the frigate being ahead of us in the Golden 
Hinde, suddenly her lights were out, and our watch 
cried, ‘The general was cast away;’ which was too 


true.” 
“ Alas! the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night ; 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand: 

‘Do not fear! Heaven is as near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land!’’’—Longfellow. 





Sr. Curysostom (347—407). 
14th.—As soon as Chrysostom entered he called for 
the brethren to give him some clean white raiment. 
He stripped himself, and having put on the raiment 
brought lim, he received the sacrament from their 
hands; he concluded with his favourite doxology: 
“Glory be to God for all things that happen, Amen !”’ 
gently stretched himself out, and died. 
** The lamb is in the fold, 
In-perfect safety penned; 
The lion once had hold, 
And thought to make an end: 
But one came by with wounded side, 
And for the sheep the Shepherd died.” 
From the Greek. 


Lovis XVIII. (1755—1824). 
16th.—He expired in the sixty-eighth yearof hisage, 
with his dying breath bequeathing the charter to his 
brother, as his last inheritance, exhorting him to 


;}upon them who wear thee. Whoever should 
| thoroughly know all these things would rather leave 
| thee to lie in the dirt than he would take thee up 
and place thee on his head.” After receiving the 
sacrament the king bade farewell to his officers, 
saying, “I know that in the government of my 
kingdom I have given many offences, for that 
I pray you grant me mercy; pardon me!” He 
stretched his hands out to all, and, after blessing 
his eldest son, quietly expired. 





* Oh! covet not the throne and crown, 
Sigh not for rule and state; 
The wise would fling the sceptre down, 
And shun the palace-gate.’’—Eliza Cook. 


Str Water Scorr (1771—1832). 

| 20th.—I found him entirely himself, though in the 
| last extreme of feebleness. His eye was clear and calm; 
every trace of the wild fire of delirium extinguished. 
“Lockhart,” he said, “I may have but a minute to 
speak to you. My dear, be a good man; be virtuous, 
be religious; be a good man. Nothing else will give 
you any comfort when you come to lie here.” He 
| paused, and I said, “Shall I send for Sophia and 
Anne?” “No,” said he, “don’t disturb them. Poor 
souls! I know they were up all night. God bless 
you all.” These were his last words. 


“‘ The last of all the bards was he 
Who sung of border chivalry ; 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled— 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, with sorrows sore oppressed, 
Wished ¢o be with them, and at rest.’’—Scott. 





GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON (1820—1863). 

27th.—In his restless sleep he seemed attempting 
| to speak, and at length said, audibly, “Let us pass 
! 


| over the river, and rest under the shade of the trees!” 
| These were the last words he uttered. 
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POLLY’S 

POLLY’S 

S=S>HE sun shone brightly, and the birds 
we 

KS EX sang in the few trees which as yet had 






ce 
i?) put forth their soft green foliage to 
4\\9 welccine spring, when a little girl stood 

in a pretty field near the road-side, 
holding in her hand a large bunch of early flowers— 
celandine, primroses, violets, and a few blossoms of 
the gay marsh marigold. 

Little Polly—for that was the child’s name—tired 
of flower-gathering, gazed silently across the wide 
valley which lay stretched below, gilt by the sun’s 
light, and studded here and there with houses and 
orchards. Suddenly her attention was attracted by 
the sound of wheels, and turning quickly round, she 
saw, winding along the road on the hill-side, an open 
carriage, containing a lady and two little girls. 

“Mamma,” said the younger, pointing to the field 
in which Polly stood, “I should so like to get out 
and gather some of those beautiful flowers,” 

“We can’t make any delay now, Florence; re- 
member we must catch the mid-day train.” 

“‘ ’m very sorry we have to leave this lovely place.” 

“So am I, my dear; but I hope we shall be able 
to come again in autumn.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Grace, “in the blackberry 
season,” 

“Ah,” sighed Florence, “there will be no flowers 
then.” 

As she spoke a large handful of the bright spring 
blossoms for which she had been longing was sud- 
denly flung into her lap. Surprised and delighted, 
Florence commenced gathering up the scattered 
flowers, while Grace, looking at Polly, who now stood 
smiling by the side of the road, exclaimed, “ You 
ought to give the poor little girl something in 
return, Florry.” 

“T haven’t got anything in my pocket but my 
little hymn-book.” 

“Why not give that ?” 

“Yes, I can easily buy another.” 


which was going slowly up a steep hill. 


Florence stretched as far as she could, and flung | 
out the book, saying, “ Thanks for the pretty flowers; 


I have only this to give you.” 

With some curiosity, Poliy ran to see what had 
been thrown from the carriage, and picking up the 
treasure, returned to her favourite flowery field, where, 


under the shadow of the hedge, she read several of | 


the hymns. 


The words were easy, though she could not always | 


understand the meaning. However, she liked the 

sound, and soon learned some verses by heart. 
Polly’s mother allowed her to spend her time much 

as she liked. “ The child’s delicate,” she used to say, 


“and plenty of fresh air is the only thing for her.” 


XUM 


And looking | 
back, she saw Polly still gazing after the carriage, | 
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DREAM. 


The little girl took full advantage of her liberty; 
and one day, towards the end of the spring, wandered 
farther from home than usual, tempted by a bright 
afternoon, the singing of the birds, and the beauty 
of hay flowers. 

To her surprise, after a long walk, she found her- 
self in a grove of trees, on one of the steep pic- 
| turesque hills which overlooked the neighbouring 

town. The shade was refreshing, and feeling hot 
and tired, the child sat down under a green bank to 
' vest, and arrange her flowers before returning home. 

Time passed faster than she imagined, and by- 
and-by a sudden change came over the sky; all the 
bright sunshine was hidden beneath dark angry- 
| looking clouds; the air grew hot and heavy, and 
presently a vivid flash of lightning, followed by a 
| loud clap of thunder, made little Polly start and 
| tremble. 

It was so desclate to be there alone, in the midst 
of this terrible storm. She clung closer to the bank 
for protection, as flash after flash came in rapid suc- 
cession, and every peal of thunder seemed to shake 
the very ground as it burst overhead, and then passed 
away in low rumbling echoes over the distant hills. 

Polly hardly knew how long this lasted ; to her it 
seemed interminable ; but at length the fury of the 
storm abated, and large drops of rain began to fall 
thick and fast. Springing up from the damp ground, 
the child ran full speed down the hilly path which 
| led to the town. 

The shops had already closed—every door was 
| shut. 

saw that the great gates of the church lay invitingly 

open, and, crossing the burial-ground, was thankful 
| to find shelter. 
| At length the drops ceased to patter against the 
| window; the shower was over; and the poor child, 
| feeling very weary, looked forward with dread to 
| the long walk, wondering if she should reach home 
before night. The question was settled, however, 
sooner than she expected, for the great door of the 
church had been shut and locked during the time 
she was within. 


Rushing on through an ancient archway, she 


On making this discovery Polly was not so much 
frightened as she would otherwise have been; a dull 
strange aching was in her head; rest and sleep were 
all she desired, and, throwing herself down on a seat 
just in front of a handsome stained-glass window, 


she yielded to an oppressive sensation of drowsiness; 
and allowing the bunch of flowers she had all this 
time held tightly clasped in her hand to drop on the 


pavement, a dreamy confusion stole over her senses, in 
which were mingled the thunderstorm, the lonely old 
church, with its stately rows of pillars and gorgeous 
window, the outline of which was just traceable in the 
| darkness. 
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For some time the tired child lay, longing for a 
drop of water to refresh her parched feverish lips ; 
then it seemed as if the coloured figures on the 
window faded away, leaving only a thin shadowy 
appearance, through which she could see the land- 


THE QUIVER. 





“And indeed,” she added, “that hymn-book has 
been hardly ever out of her hand since. It was 
only this morning she was wishing to see the young 


lady again who gave it to her. Won’t you come in? 


| She could speak to you now.” 


scape beyond; and as the gorgeous figures melted | 


off, like dissolving views, the scene behind became 
more vivid, mixing and merging, in Polly’s confused 
brain, until a ray of sunlight penetrated the dimness, 
and suddenly the window disappeared entirely, and 
she could see through the vacant space the distant 
prospect set, as if in the framework of the great 
arch. 

A large rock stood in front, strong and massive, 
down which poured a thin veil of transparent drops. 
Polly could not tell from whence it fell, but the 
beautiful cascade flowed on and on, ever fresh and 
pure over the face of the rock, into a clear fountain 
bubbling and sparkling in the sunlight, which seemed 
to refresh the thirsty child in her restless sleep. 

Suddenly she woke with a start, and all was cold 
and dark around. The beautiful vision was gone; 
but through Polly’s mind a line came floating, from 
one of the hymns which had often puzzled her— 


“ The fountain of life is flowing, flowing, freely flowing.” 


A long time she thought over it, and seemed to 
catch a greater glimpse of the meaning than she had 
ever done before ; then her head again became giddy 
and confused, and all sense and recollection fled 
until next morning, when the church doors were 
opened, and she was found, and carried to a neigh- 
bouring house. The parents had spent the previous 
night searching for their little girl, but could gain 
no tidings, until they received a message from town 


| months before! 


On a bed near the window of a little room which 
locked out on the valley lay Polly; but, oh, so 
changed since the sisters had seen her but a few 
The colour rushed to her pale cheeks 
on recognising her visitors. With unusual energy she 


| sat up, and, turning to Florence, said, “I wanted to 


thank you for the book, miss, and to tell you of that 
hymn, and the way I came to understand it. I know 
now how ‘The fountain of life is flowing, freely 
flowing,’ and about the ‘home in Heaven’ which ‘Jesus 
has promised,’ it’s more beautiful than these heathy 
hills, and all the trees and flowers I used to love so 
much, and the singing there is sweeter than the 
birds in spring. Mother will tell you the rest, I’m 
so tired!” and the poor child sank back, exhausted 
with the effort she had made. In the next room the 
mother, with many tears, explained about Polly’s 


| dream in the old church, and how she had got an 


illness that night from which she never entirely 
recovered, but had drooped ever since, and was now 
fading away like the autumn leaves. After another 
look at the child, as she lay with closed eyes, pale 
and tired, the party left the cottage saddened and 
solemn ; and next morning when they came again to 


| inquire for Polly, they found she had left the beauti- 


to say she was dangerously ill; and many anxious | 


weeks elapsed ere they were able to venture on 
moving her home. 

Summer passed away with all its flowers, autumn 
succeeded, bringing fruit and grain, the trees, no 
longer fresh, wore a few early tints of red and gold, 


ful hills and valleys of earth, and gone to claim the 
Saviour’s promise, and realise the glories of her home 
in Heaven. SEs ee 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


261. What passage in the book of Job shows that 
he understood his trouble to be a correction from 


| God ? 


the birds still sang, but not in the hopeful tones of | 


spring, when a carriage, containing the same party 
who had passed some months before, stopped at the 


very spot where Polly had flung the bunch of flowers 


into Florence’s lap. 

“T wish we could meet the little girl again,” said 
Grace, as they all descended from the carriage; “ she 
would be sure to know where the best blackberries 
are to be found. I should like to ramble over the 
hills so much, and gather some for ourselves.” 

“T see a neat cottage at the other side of the 
field: it is likely your little girl lives there. Shall 
we try?” 

“Oh yes! Mamma, won’t you come teo?” 

The cottage door was opened by a sad-looking 
woman, who, on being asked, said that her Polly was 
the child who had thrown the flowers into a carriage 
last spring. 


262. Quote a passage in which manna is described 
as corn from Heaven. 

263. Which of the Evangelists is it who mentions 
our Lord’s appearing to St. Peter ? 

264. Quote a passage in which the prophet Isaiah 
speaks of God as the “ Name of the Lord.” 

265. State all we know of Simon the Cyrenean, 
who bore our Saviour’s cross to Calvary. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 688. 

249. St. Luke x. 1. 

250. The Dinaites, the Apharsathchites, the Tar- 
pelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, the Babylon- 
ians, the Susanchites, the Dehavites, and the Ela- 
mites (Ezra iv. 9). 

251. Job xxi. 7—22. 

252. Manaen, his foster-brother (Acts xiii. 1), 
. The Son of Man (Matt. viii. 20). 

4, Acts i. 14. 
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(Drawn by E. WaGNER.) 


EVENING. 
} ang 
\]]7 JUDDILY the sun is gleaming o’er the purple | Yet a moment, and the monarch of the day hath 
i clover-field, sunk to rest, 
oo Crimson-tinted clouds are floating on a sky | And the weary earth is folded to grey evening’s quiet 
all amber-ceiled, breast. 
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Evening calm! the toiler, resting from the burning 
day’s fierce heat, 

Revels in the cooling breezes and the dewed grass 
at his feet, 

Sees the summer moon up-sailing, hears the evening | 
bells’ soft chime, 

And his thoughts go wandering backward through 
the corridors of time ; 

In and out their archways flitting forms start forth 
and disappear, 

And the strains of long-past music gently fall upon 
his ear : 


Now a bridal chorus greets him, now a dirge wails | 


wild and low, 
And he feels the tears and kisses wept and given 


years ago. 

Lo! the honeysuckle’s fragrance wakes again a fairer | 
life, 

Whispers of a blue-eyed baby, whispers of a loving 
wife, 


And again he plucks the scented blossoms from the | 


tangled sprays, 

Half-unconscious, into posy twines them, as in former 
days. 

Wherefore? since the one who prized them ne’er 
again with outstretched hand 

Shall at eventide await his coming o’er the meadow 
land. 


Yet he seems to see her standing with her baby, as 


she stood, 


With the sunset rays descending on her in a golden 
flood ; 
Almost he can hear her speaking, 
days of yore, 
Words of tender joyous welcome when the long day’s 
work was o’er. 
| Past—all past! Death long since claimed her; long 
ago the baby died ; 
And the two lie ’neath the yew-tree in the church- 
yard, side by side. 
Past—all past! yet comes no murmur; life hath once 
upon him smiled— 
In its memory still he lingers, clasped around by 
wife and child; 
And when evening sunlight quivers in gold patches 
on the wall, 
And the mist-veils o’er the landscape in a silver glory 
fall, 
When earth closer draws to heaven in the darkening 
| folds of night, 
Fancies come as revelations from a world of purer 
| light; 
| And he feels that not far severed from the Present 
is the Past, 
Which the Future shall together bind in links that 
aye shall last. 
Thus it seems as though with sunset came a message 
Heaven-sent, 
Shedding round him peace at even; and his spirit is 
content. JULIA GODDARD. 


as she spoke in 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 


“QUEEN MADGE,” “ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” 


Roses H IV.—KITTY PREACHES, 
ex 070172) HAT did Mr. Thorn want to talk 
to you about, dear?” Belle asked 





saved her all the embarrassment she could. 

*‘T guessed what it was, dear, you need not tell me. 
What did you say in reply ?” 

“ T told him the truth, that I could not be happy. 
Oh, Belle, I always thought—— ” 

“Never mind what you thought, dear; we often 
think foolish things, you know.” There was no 
change on Belle’s sweet fair face; even Kitty was 
deceived 

« Now, darling,” she went on presently, “ I do not 
want to pry into my little sister’s affairs, but have 
you nothing to tell me? There has always been con- 
fidence between us, and it seems so hard that 


anything or any one should come now and change | 


things.” 


her sister a few days later. The | 
question came suddenly, and | 
Kitty gave no answer. Belle 


ETC. ETC, 


The tears rose into Kitty’s eyes. “So it is, Belle, 
'so it is, and I cannot bear it either; but wait 
just a day or two till he comes again, and I will tell 
him so.” 

The permission to tell Belle everything was 
obtained. “ Only don’t let Belle talk to me about it 
_ yet,” Jim said, “ for this concealment worries me 

even more than it does you, and we'll put an end to 
it as soon as possible, and I’ll ask your dear old 
Granny if she will be mine also.” 

**T can easily guess the reason,” Belle said, as she 
and Kitty talked it over that night. ‘He has no 
money, you know, nothing but his pay; but his 
mother is rich, and proud, and cold. Grandpapa 
knew her three years ago, and I dare say he wants 
to reconcile her to the match first; for he cannot 

speak to Granny till that is done, or she would 
| never consent.” 

Kitty felt her pride rising, She was not a girl 
who cared to enter into any family where she would 
' not be welcome, but her love for her lover made her 
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silent; and so, somehow, feeling that Belle had divined 
the reason, she waited till he could adjust things to 
their proper position. ‘Only I hope it will be soon,” 
she said; but that was the only remark she made 
about it, even to her sister; and Belle, understanding 
her, was silent also. 

“T wonder if I should see my pretty little friend 
with the wonderful bonnet if I went and looked for her 
to-day,” Kitty said to Belle, when the next visiting 
day of the asylum came round. “I should like to 
see her again so much.” 

“Take care,” said Belle; “I don’t know what 
Granny would say to your picking up an acquaint- 
ance in this manner.” 

“One cannot always be bound by conventionality,” 
Kitty answered ; “besides, it is the spirit of the 
rule, not the letter, one must look to; and there can- 
not be any harm in having a little chat with a poor 
little girl going to visit her mad step-mother.” So 
Kitty sallied forth, and was soon rewarded, for, 
nearly half an hour before the train started, a grace- 
ful little figure, carefully and smartly arrayed, was 
seen coming along the road leading into the meadow, 
and that was Hester Clayton. She was pleased to 
see Kitty, and her whole face lighted up. Her step- 
mother had not been so well, and she had had to 
leave rather earlier than usual in consequence. 

She was really pleased to see her too; she liked 
looking at Kitty’s pretty face and well-made dress, 
and to study her easy manner; they all attracted her, 
as glitter attracts the child, and besides, she wanted 
to copy a lady’s ways and manner of speech, and here 
was a good opportunity to study them. So they 
walked on together towards the station, and Hester, 
encouraged to do so, talked about herself, and told 
Kitty how worried she was at home with all the 
children, and how she detested housework, and 
hoped one day she would have no more of it to do. 

“But you probably always will have it to do, you 
know,” said Kitty, who did not hold with people 
having fine notions above their rank. “It does 
not do,” she said, kindly enough, “to have ideas 
above one’s station in life, whatever that station 
may be; and even when you are married, and of 
course a pretty girl like you will be married some 
day ’—Kitty fancied she was a year or two older 
than Hester, and adopted this elderly manner of 
speech accordingly —“ you will still have your house- 
hold work to do.” 

“TI may marry a gentleman,” said Hester, looking 
up. She did not like the evident fact that Kitty had 
80 obviously seen their difference in station, par- 
ticularly when she had been so careful of her words, 
and to say nothing about the shop. “I can if I like,” 
she added, “and then I shall have servants and 
plenty to work for me.” 

“Yes, of course. Is that the some one who was 
going to meet you at the station last time?” Kitty 
asked; but Hester only blushed, and turned away her 
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head. “ Tell me all about it,” Kitty said, girl-like. 
It was quite romantic, she thought, and she did so 
want to know who it was that was in love with this 
pretty girl with the mad step-mother. “Do tell me; 
I dare say you have any number of sweethearts down 
at Charlton, a little out-of-the-way-place like that.” 

“But it’s very near Woolwich, you know, miss, 
and there are lots of officers there.” 

Kitty almost started. Jim was stationed at Wool- 
wich; she was half inclined to ask Hester if she knew 
him, but something held her back; she could not talk 
about him to a stranger, besides it was much wiser 
not to do so, for Hester might let her little tongue 
run in connection with her name if she did. She was 
beginning to get grave about Hester too. It was a 
great pity if she allowed the officers from the garrison 
to flirt with her ; it was spoiling her prospects in her 
proper sphere. She did not respond all at once, 
as Hester evidently expected,so she added, awkwardly, 
“It’s one of them wants to marry me.” 

« And what does your father say to that?” Kitty 
asked. 

«He doesn’t know it.” 

“But that’s wrong. Why don’t you tell him? If 
a man loves you, and wants to marry you, you sheuld 
tell your father.” 

“But he doesn’t want him to know,” 
said, beginning to regret her confidence. 

“Then I don’t believe he can be an honourable 
man; besides, in such a matter, it is very wrong to 
act without the knowledge and consent of those who 
must love you, and have your welfare at heart. 
Besides ” but she stopped, for suddenly it 
flashed upon her that she was speaking against 
herself—for was not she doing that very same thing 
for which she was throwing stones at the girl who 
walked by her side ? 

“But father is not a gentleman, you see,” said 
Hester, slowly; for she did not like stating a fact, 
though she herself was obviously evidence of its truth; 
“and he wants me to have Joe Cooper, and I don’t 
care for him; besides, I wasn’t made for a working- 
man’s wife; I don’t like their ways; and then, I like 
the other best.” 

“Tell me his name, Hester,” Kitty said—<I 
mean the officer’s.” 

She coloured up and hesitated. Kitty easily 
divined her thoughts. “Perhaps you’d rather 
not, and I have no business to ask.” 

“He might get to know if I told, and I’d rather 
not tell it,’ Hester said. The tears were ready to 
come into her eyes. She had had such dreams of 
becoming a lady, and of Kitty ’s being a disinterested 
witness, and, therefore, one who would tell her, what 
she fondly hoped was the truth, that she was fitted 
for one. 

“TI could never marry Joe, and settle down, and I 
should soon learn about things,” she said, almost 
sadly, no longer trying to disguise that which to her 
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was a bitter fact—her station in life; “and I’d study 
hard, and to get and know French; and once I did 
begin to learn the piano, but father said it was non- 
sense, and wouldn’t let me go on.” 

It seemed to Hester that she might carry the 
whole world before her if she only spoke French and 
could play the piano, and any one being unhappy 
and possessing these accomplishments, she could not 
understand. There was something almost sad in her 
words ; they told so much of what had been her 
inward history—a life spoilt by an everlasting 
struggle to gain what she could not reach, and 
appear what she could not be—a common history 
enough, and one which would fit many thousands 
besides Hester Clayton. Kitty did not recognise 
the fact, but—though why she did not know—the 
words touched her. “ Perhaps this officer does love 
her, and will educate her, and marry her. Many a 
man has married beneath him, and she is a pretty 
little thing, and would soon learn to pass muster.” 
Then she said aloud, “ If I were you, Hester, I would 
begin educating myself, that can do you no harm, 
There are many things to learn besides French and 
the piano. Can you write nicely? A lady should 
write well and correctly, and express herself in good 
English.” 

“T think I can, miss; may I write you a letter, 
and try?” 

“ Yes, do,” said Kitty, anxious to help her. “If 
I can do anything to help you I will; that is if you 
have no friends who can do so better.” 

“No, miss, I have none;” and this was true 
enough, Acquaintance Hester Clayton had, but 
friends she had not. 

“Then let me help you, if I can.” 

* And you won’t say anything about what I told 
you?” Hester asked, entreatingly, looking up with 
tearful eyes. 

“No, not a word to any one,” Kitty answered; 
“but you must get this deception out of your life, 
Hester; it is wrong and wicked.” 

“TI know that, and would give the world to get it 
over,” was the answer; and that was true enough, 

Then Hester had just time to rush into the station, 
and get into the London train. 

“She is wonderfully pretty,” said Kitty to herself, 
as she watched her off. ‘“ Her beauty wins me, so I 
do not wonder that it captivates others; and yet I 
wonder if she is quite truthful!” That was the doubt 
which always remained when she left her, and for 
which, remembering those large soft eyes full of 
tears she always blamed herself. 

It was the following day that Jim Bates brought 
his friend, Alfred Woodruffe, down to Rose Lodge for 
the first time. He was a tall young man, with bony- 
looking shoulders and very fair hair (that was how 
Kitty described him), very quiet, and with a singu- 
larly soft voice and gentle manner. Yet he was 


manly enough, and an excellent athlete, as he proved 


| on that his first appearance, for he jumped over the 


garden fence, after some strange plant that was seen 
growing at the other side, as easily as if it had only 
been six inches high. They all liked him directly. 
“He seems so kind,” they said; and so he was, and 
every one else who knew Alfred Woodruffe liked him 
too. 

“Do you know, Jim,” Kitty said, when they all sat 
talking in the twilight—all but Granny, who had 
dozed off, as was her wont—‘“ I have made acquain- 
tance with such a pretty little girl; she comes from 
Charlton, which is near Woolwich; her name is 
Hester Clayton.” 

She stopped, for he started so violently she saw it 
even in the dim light. ‘ Why, Jim,” she said, “do 
you know her?” 

“JT know her a little, she is very pretty,” he 
answered. “ We ride through Charlton sometimes 
of a morning, and then we see her pretty face ; she 
is quite a belle in her way; isn’t she, Woodruffe ?”’ 

“ Jim, will all this secresy be over soon?” she 
asked that evening. ‘“I do so long to be able to 
look my dear old Granny in the face again, which 
is more than I can do now.” 

“My darling, you cannot wish it to be over more 
than I do,’ he answered. “Iwas wrong in speak- 
ing of it to you till I could speak to her too.” 

Kitty looked up at his face, and at his large, 
truthful, honest eyes ; she was so proud of him, and 
oh so blindly in love! and she answered, simply, 
“No; I am sure you were right, and I will trust 
you, and wait.” 

* * * * * * 

The fancy fair came off a week later. It was on the 
day that visitors were admitted to the asylum, so 
Kitty missed seeing Hester Clayton that week; and 
half her pleasure was spoilt by the fact that Jim 
was unable to come till late in the afternoon. 

“TI saw your friend Mr. Bates,” one of Granny’s 
toadies said, for somehow he was always identified 
with the Comptons now; “he was talking to a young 
person at the station. I don’t think she was a lady.” 

“Tt was your friend Hester Clayton,” Jim said, in 
reply to Kitty’s inquiry. “I met her going into the 

station, so I stopped a moment.” 

The morning after the fancy fair Belle, who had 
been looking ill and pale lately, announced her in- 
tention of accepting a long-standing invitation from 
an aunt in Cornwall, to stay a couple of months. 

“ It will be very lonely,” Kitty said, for the sisters 
had never been so long apart. 

“Never mind, darling, you will not miss me now 
as you would have done a year since, and when I 
come back, I hope every one will know of your 
engagement.” 

“So do I,” answered Kitty, fervently. 

The next week Belle went, and Kitty was left alone 
to take care of Granny. 

(To be continued.) 
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YZ E 
i) the sisters at Bethany, their cha- 
racters are so natural, their kind- 
ness so unconventional, their dis- 
positions, though in different ways, 
We may guess what each would 
do under certain circumstances: we know that 
Martha would at all times be the practical bust- 
ling woman, never happy unless her hands were 
occupied, and a little inclined to doubt the in. 
dustry of any one whose fingers were unem- 
ployed; we know that Mary would be always 
serene, perhaps a little inclined to be dreamy in 
her moments of self-communion, yet yielding and 
gentle. This being so, we can almost picture 
them at the sick bed of Lazarus. 

Lazarus, it has been conjectured, was the 
youngest of the family; and we can understand the 
half-sisterly, half-motherly care which he would 
receive from his sisters; we can enter into the 
mingling of two strong feelings in their dealings 
with him; we can quite feel that the proneness to 
exercise the little domestic authority of an elder 
sisterliness would be checked by the recollection 
that he had reached man’s estate, and we can well 
imagine the solicitude which this enforced reticence 
would create. Strong over all would be the love 
they felt for him, who had so much to call forth 
affection. Young, wealthy, strong, life would be 
full of attractions to one who had se much capacity 
for enjoyment. His was one of those natures which 
could intensely appreciate without being selfishly 
swallowed up in the influence, the companionships, 
and the delights of affluence ; but his mind had in 
it nobler elements. A yearning for some better 
life, an enthusiastic admiration for moral goodness, 
and a secret dissatisfaction with himself, tended 
to make the teaching, and even more the character 
of Christ attractive to him. Ifthe conjecture that 
he was none other than the young ruler who came 
to Jesus but went away sorrowful for he had 
great possessions, be not admissible, yet the cir- 
cumstances of both young men were so similar, that 
the general features of their character may weil 
have had close resemblance. He was at least one 
whom Jesus loved (Cf. John xi. 5 with Mark x. 21), 
and one who, if we may judge from the absence of 
his name in Luke x. 38—42, had not at that time 
fully cast in his lot with our Lord. May it not 
have been the charm of life and riches which held 
him back? May it not have been that that one 
love, like a single cable, held him from launching 
boldly forth upon the sea of faith, with Christ for 
pilot? “How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of heaven !” 


so earnest. 


feel an almost personal affection for | 





for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God!” 
With the apostles we might exclaim, “ Who then 
can be saved?” But the things which are impos- 
sible with men are possible with God. God has 
His messengers, who do His bidding. He draws 
forth from His armoury the weapons best fitted 
for His purpose; and if His arrows are barbed 
with bitterness or pain, they are always winged by 
love. He makes ready His bow to discipline the 
heart of Lazarus,and to teach the family at Bethany. 
The arrow comes from His hand in the form of a 
fever. The brother is smitten. He is the pride 
and joy of the sisters, and all the strong love of 
their hearts is drawn forth to him as he lies on the 
bed of sickness. Mary sits at the bed-side, to 
moisten his parched lips, or kiss his fevered hand; 
Martha is busy with the needed remedies. But 
there is one word which rises to both the sisters’ 
lips as they mingle their tears over their loved 
one—it is “Jesus.” Yes; separate in many things, 
they are united in this knowledge, that there is 
One whom they long to have near them in their 
trouble—One whom they would fain hear now 
whispering undying truths into the sick man’s 
ear; for now, in the hour of bodily weakness, the 
half reluctant heart may be wholly won over to 
Christ. The one thing he lacked may now be sup- 
plied by the one thing needful which Jesus can 
give. Moreover, is not He the healer? Has not 
He touched the leper and cleansed him? Has 
not He given sight to the blind, and unsealed the 
silent ears of the deaf? So to Him they send. 
The message is simple, and touching in its very 
simplicity—*“ Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” 

It might not be unprofitable to compare this 
quiet and trustful message with the nervous 
urgency of the nobleman whose son was sick at 
Capernaum. It was fever in both cases. The 
nobleman, we are told, besought Him that He 
would come down and heal his son, for he was at 
the point of death. And when Christ spoke a few 
words about the unbelief of the Jewish people, the 
nobleman interposed again, with the reiterated and 
almost impatient petition, ‘Sir, come down ere 
my child die.” How different is this eagerness to 
the calm and trusting message, “ Lord, he whom 
Thou lovest is sick.” There is no petition, “Come 
and heal him.” There is no impetuous urgency. 
It is the reliance of a love which has gained quiet 
strength in the hours of frequent and friendly 
intercourse with Christ. 

There are different qualities of faith. There isa 
faith which is earnest, but over-anxious in its very 


“Tt iseasier | earnestness, and which betrays its want of maturity 
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in such anxiety. It is a young and inexperienced 
faith, for it is an impatient faith. It believes, in- 
deed, that the good will be done, but it would like to 
see it done soon, for it dreads the intervening time. 
A riper faith has more repose about it. It does 
not pray less, but it asks fewer things. It tells its 
trouble, and leaves it confidingly, because it can 
trust more fully. Of the former class was the noble- 
man’s faith. He did, indeed, believe in Jesus Christ, 
and in His power to heal his son. He showed this 
by his coming, and by his asking ; but there was a 
nervousness lest it might be too late. He had not 
yet learned the full power and the tender love of 
Christ. His was faith, but not a fully-assured 
faith. On the other hand, the sisters at Bethany 
show a much deeper stream of faith. They can 
rely on the personal love and power of Jesus. 
They need not go to Him with anxious and urgent 
petition. It is enough to tell Him: they know 
Him well enough to feel sure that He will come. 

We can almost envy such a faith as this. Yet 
the secret of it is not far to seek. It is the natural 
and necessary result of much converse and com- 
munion with Christ. Those who follow Him afar 
off, or who only seek Him occasionally, can never 
acquire that perfect and sustained trust in Him 
which marks the faith of those who diligently seek 
Him. “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” Such is our Lord’s own promise; and 
what is it but saying that the strength of our 
prayers varies in proportion to our intercourse 
with Him and our familiarity with His words? 
The same truth is illustrated in the faith of St. 
Paul. “ None of these things,” he said, speaking 
of his many trials and persecutions, “none of 
these things move me.” “I am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him.” But whence this quietness and this 
calm persuasion? It is in the depth and reality of 
his knowledge of Christ. I know Him, and Iam 
persuaded, &c. Strong faith, assured faith, quiet 
faith, enduring faith, are the outcome of a long and 
intimate knowledge of Him whom to know is life 
eternal. Such a faith, [ think, asks fewer things, 
as it learns to trust God more. “At that day ye 
shall ask Me nothing.” It is enough to tell Him 
all, and to leave it to His love and wisdom to deal 
with it as He sees fit. 

And as the faith exhibited is different in these 
two cases, so is Christ’s method of action. He 
wondrously adapts His line of conduct to bring 
into greater force the faith of the nobleman, and 
to lead onward to loftier heights the trust of the 
Bethany sisters. The nobleman’s anxiety is for 
Christ to come. He imagined that it was neces- 
sary that Jesus should be present with the sick 
one in order to heal him. At least, it does not 
seem to have occurred to his mind that the power 





of Christ could be exercised at a distance. This 
is what our Master teaches him. “Go thy way; 
thy son liveth!” “There is no need for this 
anxiety,” He seems to say; ‘‘ you are thinking of 
time, and lost time; but neither time nor distance 
can hinder. Learn to trust me afar off as well 
as near, unseen as well as when at hand.” He 
strengthened the nobleman’s faith by not coming 
down when He was asked to come down. 

He sought to elevate the faith of Martha and 
Mary by not coming to them when He was ex- 
pected. Heabode where He was. They were to be 
exposed to a more searching trial. The nobleman 


| was to travel homewards on the faith of a single 


word. The sisters were to wait without a single 


word, and to trust while the raging fever drew away 


minute by minute the residue of their brother’s 


_strength—to wait and to trust while the breath 


came short and fast—to trust when the last gasp 


was given, even when the body was borne away 


to the tomb. It was a harder test; but it was to 
have its nobler reward. They were to prove the 
truth of the Psalmist’s words— Thou, Lord, hast 


‘never failed them that put their trust in Thee.” 


Such was the test of their faith during these sad 


waiting days at Bethany, when their feeling of 
' solitude would be only intensified by the presence 
‘of many who could not fully understand their 


‘qualities by which it is accompanied. 


thoughts and anxious half-disappointed feelings. 

Meanwhile, as they wait in their widowed home 
for the coming of Christ, we may reflect on the 
teachings of that sorrow. 

1. Earnest love sometimes assumes the guise 
of harshness. There is much admiration abroad 
for mere force. We are expected to pay homage 
to strength and energy apart from the moral 
We may, 
therefore, well ask admiration for the force which 
shows itself in union with a love which is pure 
and disinterested, and challenge for this a regard 
greater than can be accorded toa timid, puny, and 
unforceful affection. The love which is set before 


us in the Bible is one which burns like fire, and is 





strong in death. It does not flinch from pain 
itself, neither will it hesitate to inflict a passing 
pain if it can work the ultimate good of its object. 
It is self-forgetful, for it will face death; but it is 
a’so a jealous love, which can brook no rival, 
and accept no divided affection. The story of 
Lazarus, on the supposition of his character that 
we have sketched, illustrates the severe earnest- 
ness of a Divine love. It seeks the heart of 


Lazarus; but that heart is as yet half given to the 
world. He can part with much for the sake of 
religion; his mind is drawn forth in a very real 
regard for Christ, and with a certain chivalrous 
wish to live a more consecrate life; but there is 
one thing he cannot part with—the world. The 
world, not indeed with its gross pleasures, but 
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with its refined enjoyments and more civilised 
attractions, has him in thrall. The heart 
divided; it is with a heavy sadness that he dis- 
covers that he cannot serve God and mammon. 
Will the love of God which seeks him let him go ? 
No; the Divine love is too merciful not to be 
severe; too real, not to smite, rather than destroy. 
Ifa man will not turn, He will whet His sword; 
He hath bent His bow, and made it ready; he 
has arrows in His quiver to wound and bring 
back the fugitive. He sends want to bring back 
the prodigal. It is the weariness of life—‘ that I 
thirst not, neither come hither to draw ”—which 
works to bring back the woman of Samaria. It is 
captivity and exile that is sent to bring back 
Manasseh. Then in his bondage Manasseh knew 
that the Lord was God. It is fever, yea fever 
followed by death, that is the arrow shot from the 
bow of God to bring back the heart of Lazarus. 

And this love, which will pain us rather than 
lose us, is the love we all understand and most of 
us will value. It is not so much severity as indif- 
ference which kills out our love. Though parental 
love on earth is often needlessly harsh and un- 
justly suspicious, yet there is more love in this 
than in the indolent good-nature which never gives 
a thought to the up-growth and character-culture 
of childhood. There is no chilling indifference, or 
idleness mistaken for good-humour, in the love of 
heaven towards us. It is never unjust or need- 
lessly severe, but it is always vigilant, rigorous, 
imperious; and we know it to be true, because 
it does not shrink from bitterness on our account; 
and even when we wince under the blow, we know 
within our hearts that we would rather have this 
love than the affection of a lazy heedlessness, which 
would not put itself out to seek or to reform us. 
The blows of God are better than the kisses of 
the world. The wounds of our Divine and ever- 
loving Friend are more precious than the feeble 
and self-interested flatteries of mankind. 

2. The schoo} of Christ is a school of discipline. 
It is a,vain idea to escape trouble in this world; 
and it is vain indeed for the pupil of Christ to hope 
to do so. There is a sense in which the Christian 
gets the best of both worlds; but this is foolishly 
interpreted by some to mean that he is free from 
trouble—though Christ has distinctly said, “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation.” The Christian 
will indeed reap many of those natural and 
consequential blessings which a wise Providence 
has attached to a life of industry, honesty, and 
piety; but he will remember also that he has 
given himself into the hands of his Master to be 
taught and disciplined for eternity. He will look 
therefore for trial, for hard crosses and frequent 
disappointments; and he will, though pained by 
bitter Providences, yet cling to the faith that the 
end will bring peace, and make all things plain. 


is 





As he is a branch in Christ, so will he expect to 
be purged and pruned, that he may become a 
fruitful branch. Thus the sisters at Bethany found. 
Their intercourse with Christ was exceptionally 
intimate and tender, but they are not a privileged 
class, exempt from life’s trials, on that account. 
Sickness and bereavement come to them as to 
others—though not as to others in this, that it 
brings to them hope, and the discipline of yet 
higher spiritual life. 

We may notice that as their intercourse with 
Christ was more intimate, and their advance in the 
things of His kingdom comparatively great, so 
the discipline He gives is proportionately severe. 
There is no discipline in the New Testament— 
unless it be those three bitter but wholesome 
questions to Peter—so severe as that delay of 
Christ in coming to Martha and Mary in their 
sorrow. It seems all the more hard to bear when 
they had shown such a genuine and childlike 
trust in His love—when they had abstained from 
all importunity; yet this hard discipline is, in one 
sense, the highest tribute to their faith. Where 
there is a bruised reed or smoking flax, Christ 
will deal promptly and tenderly, lest the infant 
flame should die, or the crushed pipe be broken 
altogether; but where there is a strong basis of 
trust, He will make large demands to lead onwards 
to alarger growth of faith in Him. ‘This is an 
honour like the honour the general bestows upon the 
veteran in ordering him into the breach. He places 
his trustiest troops in the hardest places. Thus 
Martha and Mary were ripe for that mysterious 
discipline of an apparently unkind delay; and 
through it He led them forward to new victories 
over the world of sense, and gave them fresh 
motives of a stout-hearted reliance on Him; for 
thus He paved the way for the revelation of Him- 
self to them as the Resurrection and the Life. 

3. The form in which He disciplines is delay. 
We send for Him in our prayers, and He sends 
no answer ; and then our distrustful hearts whisper, 
“Tush! is there knowledge in Him?” But faith 
learns her answer to the taunt. The husbandman, 
she replies, waits long for harvest. He does not 
expect to reap to-morrow what he has sown to-day. 
He distrusts a hasty crop; he knows the long- 
hidden grain is gathering richness and fulness. 
And so neither do we always look for quick answers 
from our Master. Sometimes He answers us 
even while we are speaking, but most frequently 
He makes us wait, because patience is needed to 
make perfect the work of heart discipline. It is 
a true lesson, but a hard one to learn. There is 
a petulant endurance of trial which we substitute 
for patience. We need to beware, and to pray that 
He who knows how to discriminate between the 
base weed and the goodly flower in the heart would 
give ‘us the tranquil, cheerful, loving grace of 
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patient trust. To this end we need to rest in the | 
Lord, to be silent before Him, to be in constant 
study of His will and word, that thus we may in 
a sort be acquainted with the general principles 
of His discipline, and learn that the Lord is not | 





slack concerning His promise, but waits only 
to bless the more bounteously, to give, but in 
a way beyond our thoughts and expectations, 
to turn our night of sorrow into a morning of 
everlasting joy. 


RAYMOND. 








CHAPTER XXXIX. 

H CARLTON felt from the 
moment that Raymond had 
risen up in such fiery in- 
dignation against him, be- 
cause of his unworthy attempt 
to blacken Estelle’s character 
and motives, that the first part 
of his insidious scheme had 
failed, as he had more or less expected 
it would. He had not succeeded in 
making Raymond believe her to be one 
whom he could never more either love or 
honour, and, therefore, would so completely 
abandon as no longer in any sense to stand 
between her and Hugh. So far, then, his false accu- 
sation had not answered its purpose; but he had a 
strong hope that the very anger it had aroused might 
still, to some extent, serve his ends, and his im- 
mediate object, in the meantime, was to pacify 
Raymond as regarded himself. 

“It seems plain that I have been unjust to Miss 
Lingard, and I am truly sorry for it,’ he said, 
frankly. “If you know the true reason of what 
seemed such very strange conduct under the circum- 
stances; no doubt it is much more consistent with 
all that she has seemed to be hitherto, to believe, as 
you say, that her motives were as noble as they ap- 
peared to be the reverse; but it was my anxiety for 
your own happiness which decided me to tell you of 
my mistaken suspicions, because you cannot dispute 
the truth of my other statement that Estelle did 
most completely betray her affection for you; and I 
thought if you took the natural course which would 
be likely to follow such a revelation you would be a 
very miserable man if she were as unworthy of you 
as I imagined her to be.” 

Hugh stumbled through this somewhat laboured 
explanation with no small difficulty, and Raymond did 
not vouchsafe the smallest reply to it; he had by no 
means mastered his anger. The young man went on 
eagerly, feeling that his plans would fail altogether, 
unless he could induce Raymond to trust him again 
as a friend. 





“Let me make amends for my unjust suspicions 
by doing both Miss Lingard and yourself a real ser- | 
vice, Raymond; if, as I imagine, the happiness of | 


BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “STILL AND DEEP,” “TRIED,” “ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. 


you both now depends on your being united. Let 
me warn you that you had better let Estelle know 
that such is your hope as speedily as possible, or it 
is but too likely that you will never see her again.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Raymond, starting up with a 
look of dismay; “is Estelle going away? Surely 
she would see me first! What is it that you mean?” 

“I mean what a moment’s reflection will show you 
as clearly as I see it. Estelle is perfectly aware that 
she betrayed herself to you as well as to me the other 
night, and it would be torture to her delicate pride 
to meet you now, unless she knew that she came to 
you as your future wife.” 

There was forcible truth in these words, which 
Raymond felt keenly, and he put his hand over 
his eyes, pondering on the matter with very 
anxious thought; while Hugh, seeing his advan- 
tage, continued— Has not her conduct ever since 
shown plainly that this is the case? She sat up 
with you all that night when you were unconscious, 
and so soon as it seemed likely that you would wake 
from sleep and see her, she left you hurriedly, al- 
though she had no reason then to think that her 
uncle required her. She has never come near you 
since, which, considering your long and intimate 
friendship, she might well have done, notwith- 
standing Dr. Lingard’s death. She has been 
thankful to gain tidings of your health from me or 
the doctor; but she has given no hint of any inten- 
tion of seeing you. When you asked me just now 
if I thought she would visit you this afternoon, my 
real opinion was that she would be much more likely 
to leave this neighbourhood at once on purpose to 
avoid meeting you.” 

In saying this Hugh did in fact give a very fair 
statement of the real state of the case, and the truth 
which his words contained came home with complete 
conviction to Raymond’s mind. He was greatly dis- 
turbed ; for in the lonely hours of the long suffering 
days and nights through which he had been passing, 
he had become perfectly aware that the dearest wish 
of his heart now was to make Estelle Lingard his 
wife. He had always felt that she would have been 


| his choice if he had met her before he ever saw 
| Kathleen, and that she was really much more suited 


to be a companion to him, in a!l mental qualities, 
than the charming child whose lovely face had caugat 
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his fancy; and, latterly, the feeling had been growing 
very strong within him that there could be no 
happiness for him henceforward apart from Estelle. 
His disappointment with Kathleen, and the very 
peculiar life he had adopted afterwards, had held him 
back from contemplating marriage for some time to 
come, till the rush of happiness which he felt when 
he realised that it was love which bound Estelle to 
his side in the midst of the fire made him resolve, as 
he remembered it on his sick bed, that he would 
delay no longer in drawing her to himself, as the 
best blessing life could give him; and now he was 
tied a prisoner to his couch, and it seemed but too 
likely that her mistaken sensitiveness might drive 
her from him at the moment when he most required | 
her. Could he but induce her to come and see him | 
he would soon satisfy her that she had given him | 
only what he had been more than ready to ask, and it 
almost maddened him to think how very probable it 
was, as matters stood, that she would escape out of his 
reach without coming near him again. What could 
he do? He was unable even to write to her, for his | 
hands had been severely burned, and were both 
swathed in bandages. The critical nature of the | 
emergency drove him to make a friend of Hugh, 
angry as he still felt with him. 

‘Carlton,’ he said, “there is nothing on earth I 
desire so much as to marry Estelle Lingard, and if 
she leaves this place without seeing me it will be the 
cruellest misfortune that could befall me; but how can 
I possibly convey these facts to her so as to prevent 
such a miserable catastrophe? I cannot use my 
hands, and it is utterly out of the question that 
I should send her a message by you or by any | 
one.” | 

“Tf you could only write one single line which | 
might just show her the truth sufficiently to over- 
come her scruples,” said Hugh, eagerly, “I would 
supplement it by telling her that, as you could not 
add more, you had charged me to entreat her to 
come to you. If you could but give me two words | 
from your own hand to serve as a credential, I have _ 
no doubt I could persuade her to come.” 

Raymond looked at his right hand, which had 
been carefully dressed that morning, and held it out 
to Hugh. “Tear off these bandages,” he said. 
“The doctor told me if I attempted to use this hand 
I might cause inflammation and have to lose it 
altogether; but I will rather risk that than withhold 
the note which may bring me Estelle.” 

Hugh was ready enough to do as he was desired, 
though he saw, by the change in Raymond’s face, that 
he was putting him to infinite pain. The burnt 
hand was a sad sight when the dressings were re- 
moved; but Raymond bade Hugh give him pen and 








paper at once. There was some on the table where 
the doctor had been writing his prescription, so it was 
not necessary to shock Mrs. Barrett with the know- 


edge of his imprudence by asking for it. Raising 


' matter of importance. 


himself on his pillows, Raymond then succeeded, 
with the utmost difficulty, in writing these words :— 

** Come to me, my dearest Estelle ; I hope and pray that you 
will consent to be my Estelle henceforward in very truth. 

Ray MOND,” 

He folded it up, put it in an envelope, and gave it 
to Hugh, then fell back almost fainting from the 
pain the effort had caused him. The young man 
eagerly grasped the letter, and called to Mrs. Barrett 
to come and attend to Raymond. As she came in, 
he stooped over the bed, and whispered, “ To-morrow, 
if not to-day, she shall be with you. I may not be 
able to gain access to the house to-day, after the 


, funeral.” 


Raymond feebly thanked him, and Hugh went out, 
leaving him to Mrs. Barrett’s compassionate care. 
It might have seemed that by this proceeding 


, Hugh Carlton had taken the best possible means to 


frustrate his own wishes, but he knew well that it 


was not so. His scheme was a very subtle one, 


| based on an accurate comprehension of Estelle 


Lingard’s character. He went away triumphant, 


feeling very certain that he held in his hand that 


which would fatally separate her and Raymond, as 
he hoped, for ever. Hugh had remained so long at 
the lodge that he had now only time to meet the 
funeral at the churchyard of the parish, which was 
distant some little way from Highrock House. The 
part of the service which had taken place in the 
church was already over when he arrived, and those 
who had brought Dr. Lingard to his final resting- 
place were standing round the open grave, into 
which the coffin had just been lowered. They had 
all drawn back to let Estelle look down upon it with 
a mute farewell, and she stood there in her pathetic 
lowliness, her slender dark-robed figure and drooping 
head lit up by a faint gleam of wintry sunshine, as 
she gazed sadly and silently into the open tomb, 
where the last relative she had on earth was to be 
hid away from her for ever. 

The intense longing which Hugh Carlton felt at 
that moment to have the right to stand by her side 
and shield her from the unprotected life she seemed 
so little fitted to bear might have won some com- 
passion for him, even if it could have been known to 
any how basely he was acting at the moment. He 
stood, hat in hand, while Estelle passed him on her 
way to the carriage which was to bear her back to 
her now lonely home; and then, feeling that for some 
hours at least he could make no attempt to see 
her, he went down to the sea-shore, and wandered 
about the whole afternoon, listening to the monotonous 
fall of the waves, like a spirit in pain, feeling as if 
their moaning wail were a sympathetic expression 
of his own unrest. Towards evening he went to 
Highrock House, and sent in an urgent message to 
Estelle, entreating to be allowed to see her on @ 
An answer was brought back 
declining to receive his visit that day; but while he 
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still stood, irresolute and discomfited, at the door, Mr. | 


Derwent, who had been sitting with Miss Lingard, 
came down the steps to go out. Hugh seized him by 
the arm. 

“T am so glad you are here, Mr. Derwent, for I am 


certain that if Miss Lingard knew the reason of my | 


wishing to see her to-night she would not refuse me. 
Might I ask you to say to her, what I cannot tell the 
servant, that I have a message of most special 
importance to deliver to her from Raymond, which 
makes it essential that I should see her to-night, if 
she will admit me for a few minutes?” 

Mr. Derwent looked thoughtfully at Hugh, and 
hesitated ; he knew that Estelle did not wish to see 


any one that day, excepting himself, whom she had | 


asked to come and visit poor Moss in his inconsolable 
grief; but the clergyman had seen that she was 
suffering from great depression in the sense of her 
utter loneliness, and the difficulties of the strange 
new life which was commencing for her, and in his 
own private opinion he felt convinced that a com- 


munication of any kind from Raymond would cheer | 


her as nothing else could. 

“Wait a moment,” he said to Hugh, “and I will 
see what I can do.’ He went back into the sitting- 
room, where Estelle was sitting, wearily leaning her 
head on her hand in deep thought, and told her that 
Raymond had sent some very special message by 
Hugh, which it was apparently of importance that 
she should receive at once. 
will admit him for a few minutes,” continued Mr. 
Derwent, “as I know Mr. Raymond is unable to 
write himself.” 

At the sound of that name a vivid flush brightened 
ker face for a moment, and the courage failed her 
to shut out a messenger from Raymond—even 
though she heartily wished he had chosen any other 
in all the world but Hugh Carlton. 

“ T will see him,” she said, softly; “ but pray tell 
him it can only be for a moment.” The clergyman 
went back to the door with this permission, and in 
another moment the young man stood in the room 
with her who held all his life’s destiny in her hands. 
She had risen, and stood by the lamp, which cast its 
glow on her pure spiritual face, remaining so motion- 


less that not a fold stirred of the long black dress | 


which swept the ground on all sides around; and 
Hugh gazed at her with a heart beating te suffocation. 
All that he prized on earth depended on the issue of 
the next few minutes. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Hueu Carton stood before Hstelle, so breathless in 
his intense anxiety that he could not speak. She 
waited, scarcely less agitated by suspense than he 
was ; at last she lifted her dark eyes questioningly 
to his face. “ You have a message—a letter for me ?” 
she said, almost timidly. 


** T hope, therefore, you | 


| he has written here?” 
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“ Yes; but I know not how to give it to you, for 
unless you are prepared to listen to the explanation 
| of its true meaning, which I alone have power to 
| offer you, it will make you the most miserable of 

human beings.” 
She started, and looked at him in surprise and 
| alarm. 

* Oh, Estelle!” he went on, vehemently, “I am 
in a most terrible position; I alone know the cruel 
truth which underlies the words that Raymond has~ 
‘addressed to you, and unless you too are awakened 
to the knowledge of it, it is but too certain that your 
whole happiness in life will be utterly destroyed ; and 
yet, if I were to tell you all, as I feel I am bound to 
do, it could not fail to offend you, deeply to wound 
your delicacy, to hurt your pride, to make you perhaps 
forbid me ever to enter your presence again. What am 
I to do ?—decide it for yourself. Am I to leave you in 
ignorance, and see you for ever wretched, or speak, 
and incur perhaps your worst displeasure ?” 

“ Hugh,” she said, her voice trembling with 
anxiety, “it must always be the part of a sincere 
friend to speak the whole truth. I ask you to tell 
me whatever you think I ought to know; but if 
| you have words written by Raymond’s hand for me 
| I must have them; they are mine; give them to 
| me.” 

“ They are here,” said Hugh, slowly taking the 
| note from his pocket-book. “This was written in 
consequence of a long conversation Raymond held 
| with me to-day, in which he opened his whole heart 
to me. I know at what a cost of mental pain he 
wrote it; I left him almost fainting after it was done; 
but doubtless he so worded it as to prevent you from 
| understanding all this.” As he spoke he put the closed 
envelope into Estelle’s hand. He saw that her fingers 
| trembled as she opened it, but when she had read the 
| brief sentence, written with such evident difficulty, 
| yet clear enough in its few plain words, a soft light 
| of joy and emotion illuminated all her sweet pale 
face, filling her large eyes with rapturous tears, and 
touching ber cheek with a vivid rose tint, while a 
tender smile stole to her lips. 
| Fora few minutes she forgot Hugh’s very existence, 
thinking only that her long faithful love was blest 
| at last with a full return, till an impatient movement 
on his part recalled her attention to his presence; 
| then she looked up, and said, while her colour deepened 
painfully, “‘ Surely Raymond did not show you what 





“No; but he told me the purport of it. He has 
| asked you to be his wife; but oh! my poor deceived 
Estelle, do you know why ?” exclaimed Hugh, speak- 
ing with thick and rapid utterance, as if unable to 
restrain the impulse that drove him on to tell her 
all that burned within him. “ Yes, do you know 
why ? Not because he loves you—he has no-power to 
do so—he never loved any one but Kathleen, and his 
heart is dead to all others since he lost her; not 
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because he wishes to unite his life to yours, he dreads 
a tie which would be to him but a legal chain, 
without, on his side, the bond of affection, which alone 
makes marriage blest or happy—not even because he 
is willing to have a companion in his path on earth 
to whom at least he feels as a friend, for if he could 
choose his own career he would prefer to go out 
alone to some adventurous life, fit for men, unencum- 
bered by weaker women, where, in deeds of daring 
and energy, he might drown his regrets for her who 
only has ever had his love; but, if he asks you to be 
his wife, Estelle, it is because he learned, as I did on 
the night of the fire, that you love him; because he has 
understood that you have not come to see him these 
last few days in consequence of your own knowledge 
that you had betrayed yourself to him; because he 
is conscious that not he and I only, but all who were 
present there, are aware that you have given him 
your affections unasked, and therefore he holds 
himself in honour bound to marry you, in order to 
save your name from invidious remark ; but he does 
not do it with any love for you; he does not do it 
willingly. If I had not told you this truth, you 
would have discovered it after it was too late, either 
for his happiness or yours, and you would both have 
been perfectly wretched.” 

“ Hugh, stop!” exclaimed Estelle, almost throwing 
herself in front of him, with flashing eyes and 
flaming cheeks, and hands outstretched, as if to 
ward him off. ‘‘ Stop—it is enough! I can bear no 
more, You must leaveme now; you must go; I shall 
know how to answer Raymond; do not fear that I 
shall let myself fall into so humiliating a position. 
I can protect myself; only leave me!” 

“‘ Estelle, hear me,” said Hugh, imploringly ; “ for 
your own sake I entreat of you to hear me. You can- 
not save yourself either from this humiliation or 
from misery by any ordinary means. Raymond 
would imagine that whatever you said was just the 
result of wounded pride; and he is so persuaded 
that it is his bounden duty now to marry you that 
he would pursue you unremittingly, till he brought 
you to consent. There is but one way by which you 
can put an end for ever to a position so injurious as 
that in which you now stand. Raymond asked me 
to bring him your answer; let ——” 

“He asked you to bring my answer!” interrupted 
Estelle ; “ could he so lower me in your eyes?” 

“Yes; he was so convinced you would at once 
grasp at the offer he made that he did not doubt I 
should return with your consent; and, I tell you— 
oh, believe me !—there is but one step you can take 
which will free you from his unendurable pity ; let 
me go back to him and tell him that you are my 
promised wife, and therefore you refuse him, and 
run no risk of being supposed to love him unasked. 
Then, and then only, will he think that he has been 
mistaken, and cease to follow you wherever you go 
with his unwilling generosity. Beloved Estelle,” con- 





tinued Hugh, as she retreated back from him, with a 
look almost of terror in her eyes, “do not refuse 
that which wiil alone save you from an indignity that 
would make life a torture to your delicate spirit and 
sensitive heart; while, in granting my prayer, you 
will reward at last the devoted changeless love 
which you well know I have given you unreservedly 
from the first hour I knew you, and you shall be 
happy—lI will make you so, if the ceaseless offering of 
my whole being can avail to brighten all your days, 
Do not refuse to trust me with your future. I know 
you cannot love me now, but only say you will be 
my wife; only give me the right to shield you from 
Raymond’s cruel compassion and the world’s ma- 
lignant comments; and in time—in time—it cannot 
fail but that you should cease to think of the man 
who could not understand your value, and turn with 
tenderness to him who would die a hundred deaths 
for you.” He stopped, gazing with haggard eyes 
into her face, waiting for her answer, as if life or 
death in that very instant depended on it. 

“I suppose I should consider you kind to be 
willing to take as your wife one who is an object of 
pity to another man,” she said, with a pathetic scorn 
as much of her own position as of his madness in 
broaching such a scheme at such an hour; “but after 
all these months of intercourse it seems strange you 
should know me s0 little as to imagine I could pro- 
fane the sacredness of marriage by making it an ex- 
pedient to escape from any evil, be it what it might. 
When I told you, months ago, that my heart had not 
chosen you as the one and only one to whom I could 
give my best affections, you promised me that if I 
would let you still be near me as a friend you would 
never allude to the subject again, or retain a hope 
that I could change, and now you have broken your 
promise in the very moment when it was least jus- 
tifiable that you should do so. I can give you no 
other answer than that I gave you then, and hence- 
forth we must meet no more.” 

“Estelle, Estelle! do not tell me I have failed!” 
he exclaimed, almost beside himself. ‘If you knew 
how I have laboured to win you, how I have strug- 
gled, how —” he checked himself as he was about to 
say, “how I have sinned” —‘you could not drive me 
from you in despair. I know that if I do not gain 
your consent this night to my prayer that you will 
be my wife for the sake of your own pride, your 
own self-respect, I never shall win it. Surely you see 
what a miserable position is yours! surely you see 
that I alone can save you from it!” 

“TI can save myself, Mr. Carlton, and I shall do 
so,” said Estelle, with a resolute dignity which sub- 
dued him, in spite of himself; “ but I can bear no 
more of this unseemly discussion ; it must end, and I 
beg you to leave me at once. For such kindness as 
you have wished to show me, I thank you; and 
for any pain I have given you, I ask you to forgive 
me, but after such a conversation as this which has 
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now taken place between us we can never meet 
again. I wish you every happiness in this life and 
the next, and now farewell!” 

“Estelle!”’ he cried out, ‘I cannot ” Shestopped 
him by pointing with an imperious gesture to the 
door. Again he made one wild attempt to speak, 





and then she moved to the bell, and laid her hand | 


upon it. He could not stand being dismissed by a 
servant ; he cast one glance of exceeding bitterness 
upon her face; then turned, staggering like a man 
bewildered, and went out. Estelle waited till she 
heard the outer door close, then she rushed down the 
passage towards it, locked and double-locked it, and, 
coming back to the sitting-room, bolted herself in 
there ; then she went towards the rug in front of the 


fire, where she had last sat with Raymond, and | 
where her great dog Bruin lay extended, with his | 


huge head resting on his paws, while his loving in- 
telligent eyes watched her every movement. Down 
on her knees she went beside him, and flinging her 


arms round him, she hid her burning face upon his | 


neck, while all her bitter humiliation and indignant 
despair broke out in a passionate burst of tears, as 
she cried in her agony, “Oh, my poor dog, you are 
my only friend, my only protector! Oh, Bruin, 
Bruin! henceforth I have none on earth but you!” 


Meanwhile, out into the dark night went Hugh | 


Carlton, stumbling down the steep path that led to 
the shore, feeling himself beaten, disgraced, despair- 
ing; all hope he knew was utterly at an end; he had 


sinned in vain; he had become the object of his own 
self scorn, only to find that he had lost, not Estelle 
alone, but honour, truth, and principle, which he 
had recklessly sacrificed in the mad attempt to win 
her; and doubtless he had utterly destroyed her 
happiness and that of Raymond, by his subtle false- 
hoods, and yet not gained his own; never could he 
even undo the evil he had done. How, with such a 
load of mean and cruel wickedness upon his con- 
science, could he ever hold up his head again among 
his fellow-men? Like a flash of lightning, some in- 
| ward heaven-sent gleam showed the soul of Hugh 
Carlton to himself, and the sight appalled his better 
nature. When he reached the shore he flung him- 
self, face downward, on the sand, and there he lay, 
going over his whole past life, which had begun in 
self-indulgence and self-will, and had brought him 
| at this hour to be, in his own eyes, the most des- 
picable of human beings. He thought of what he 
might have been, of his neglected, his wasted days, 
all spent in scheming for one unattainable earthly 
good, and in his bitter overwhelming depression, it 
seemed to him as if he had sunk too low ever to rise 
again to any good or noble life. Hour after hour he 
lay there in his misery, and gradually exhaustion 
supervened, and he slept. The air was damp and 
cold, and though he lay out of reach of the tide, the 
| spray from the waves fell in showers over his pros- 
| trate form. So he remained till the morning broke. 
| (To be continued.) 
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Chapter to be read—Evxodus «xx. 
» NTRODUCTION. Have seen solemn cove- 


preparations for giving 
Mount Sinai, with great tokens of God’s 

majesty and holiness. Now at last all 
ready, and voice of God speaks. Had His voice 
ever been heard before? How did He speak to 
Adam and Eve? So, too, conversed as friend with 
Abraham (Gen. xvii. 1.) Sometimes sent an angel 
to speak for Him (Gen. xxii. 15.) Once spoke by 
fire out of this same mount (Ex. iii. 3.) All those 
words to individuals. Never has addressed a whole 
people before. Now, as king, addresses own chosen 
people ; gives them laws. 

I. Toe First CommManpMENT. (Read Exodus 
xx. 1—11.) Let the children repeat the first com- 
mandment, slowly and distinctly. How many persons 
are there in Godhead? Yet says none other but Me. 





Israelites going to land where other gods worshipped ; | 


therefore oneness of Godhead insisted on. 
(1) What does this forbid? Putting other things 
before God; e.g., some make a god of eating and 


FOR 


nant made between God and Israelites ; | 
the law from | 


AND HOME. 


THE COMMANDMENTS.—I. 


SCHOOL 
No. 21. 


| drinking (Phil, iii. 19). Some love this world more 
than God, as Demas (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

(2) What does it enjoin? To love God more than 
all, as Abraham, who gave his son; the apostles, 
| who forsook all to follow Christ ; Stephen, who gave 
his life. So Christ sums up the first commandment 
of the law in loving God (see Matt. xxii. 27.) Let 
each ask himself, What is first in my thoughts? 
What do I love best? Could I give up, at God’s 
call, what I value most ? 

II. Toe Seconp COMMANDMENT. 
forbids making an image of God, or falling down to 
worship one. Seems strange that any should think 
of making image of God. Yet remind how almost 
universal idol-worship is; how quickly Israelites 
| were led into it themselves. So with ourselves; 
break this commandment when place any creature 
before God. What kind of a God does He say that 
He is? Therefore His honour must not be given 
to another ; He can have no rival. Enjoins thinking of 
| God as a Spirit; giving him heart-worship (John 
| iv. 24) in sincerity and truth. 

' III, Tue Turrp Commanpment. Show that the 


In same way 
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object of this is to maintain the honour and glory of 
God. Remind how the name of God in Scripture 
signifies God Himself in His various manifestations 
—e.g., Almighty to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 1), Jehovah 


to Moses (Ex. iii. 14.) Therefore, God’s name includes 
all which has to do with God, as His word, His ordi- | 


nances, «&c. 
blasphemy or reproaches against God or His name 
(Rom. xiii, 6); rash swearing or vows (Eccles. v. 2) ; 
mentioning His name irreverently or in common 
talk; profaning His house, as did the buyers and 
sellers in the temple (John ii. 15.) (2) Enjoins. (a) 
To swear reverently by His name (Deut. vi. 13). (6) 
To observe vows carefully (Ps. exxxii.2.) (c) To pay 
reverence to His word (Acts xiii. 48.) (d) To invoke 


So this commandment (1) Forbids | 


His name (Rom. x. 13; Phil. ii. 10.) If he trans- | 


gress this law will be severely punished. 
IV. Tue Fourth ComMANDMENT. 
word does it begin? Carries thoughts back to first 
appointment (Gen. ii. 3.) One day in seven to be 
kept holy. (1) Forbids doing ordinary business or 
taking usual pleasure (see Is. lviii. 13.) What works 
may be done? Works of necessity. Remind of Christ’s 


With what | 


disciples plucking corn (Luke xiv. 5.) Works of mercy, | 


such as healing or visiting the sick. Works of piety, 
such as the duties of ministers in church, teachers in 
schools; often involving much hard labour. (2) 
Enjoins (a) Attendance at public worship. Is to be a 
holy rest. Remind how Christ always attended at 
synagogue on Sabbath day—setting us an example. 
(6) Laying by money for poor (1 Cor. xvi. 1,2.) Also 


on this day proper to engage in anything to raise the 
heart to God and away from world. 

Point out how Israelites were delivered from enemies 
in Red Sea, which happened on a Saturday, a Jewish 
Sabbath, mentioned as another reason for keeping 
it holy. 

Why then do Christians keep Sunday, the first 
day? (a) Christ rose on that day (Matt. xxviii. 1), 
hence called the Lord’s Day (Rev. i. 10). (b) Christ 
met the apostles on that day after his resurrection 
(John xx. 19). (c) Christ sent down Holy Ghost on 
that day (Acts ii. 1). 

Christians not bound by strict letter of Jewish law, 
but spirit of lawis same. Principles are same always, 
Viz. :-— 

(1). To set apart one day in seven for God, 

(2). To keep from worldly occupation. 

(3). To spend it in worship and good works. Then 


| will Sunday beday of delight, and God’s blessing follow. 


Such are first four commandments, telling us our 
duty to God. Must believe in Him, fear Him, love 
Him, worship Him, call upon Him, and serve Him 
truly, not one day but all days of life. 

Questions to be answered. 

1. What does the first commandment forbid and 
enjoin ? 

2. What the second ? 

. What the third? 

. What the fourth ? 

. Why do we keep Sunday and not Saturday holy ? 
. Sum up our duty to God? 
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THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 


come and see us, mother. 
surprised to find us settled in new 
lodgings.” 

“Yes, Jessie; we must try to have 
all comfortable before he arrives. I’ll light the 
fire to give him a warm welcome, while you go 
watch at the old place and bring him here.” 

Jessie set off at the appointed hour to the dark 
narrow street where she and her mother had lived 
ever since her father’s death, and paced up and down 
before the door of their old lodgings, expecting every 
moment to meet her brother, for it was since his last 
visit they had decided on this change, and she looked 
forward with pleasure to being the first to tell the 
wonderful news. 

Time passed on, however, and he did not appear. 
It was a cold winter evening, daylight began to fade, 
and one by one the newly-lighted lamps loomed 
dimly through the rapidly-increasing darkness; 





while overhead a star or two became faintly visible | 


He’ll be so | 





above the smoke and mist which rose from the | 


crowded city. 


“ Mother will be getting uneasy,” thought Jessie ; 
“T ought to go home now; he’ll not come to- 
night.” 

“What kept you so late?” exclaimed the mother, 
as Jessie opened the door; “the fire’s almost burned 
out, and supper’s cold. Where’s Jem?” 

“J waited all this time for him,” replied the girl; 
*‘T suppose he couldn’t come.” 

It was a sad disappointment, and, feeling weary 
and dispirited, mother and daughter spent the first 
night in their new home. 

The following morning, when Jessie went out to 
buy some bread for breakfast, she was surprised to 
see a number of people standing round the door of 
the baker’s shop, talking eagerly; and, in trying to 
make her way through the crowd, overheard these 
words :— The ship caught fire; it was impossible to 
save her. Some of the boys were drowned, some are 
missing, most of them escaped.” 

A terrible dread rushed into Jessie’s heart. This, 
perhaps, was,the reason Jem had not come home last 
evening. 

With anxious face and trembling voice, she ven- 
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tured to ask, “‘ What ship caught fire, sir? Where 
did it happen ? ” 

“The great training-ship in the river, my girl. 
Had you any friends on board ?” 

“Yes, sir—my brother.” 

“ Well, take heart, most of the lads were saved.” 

“Oh! I can’t go home to mother with that story. 
I must find out for certain about Jem. Where 
should I ask, please, sir?” 

The man good-naturedly told her all he knew, and 
after wandering about from place to place without 
gaining much information, poor Jessie returned to her 
mother to relate the sad accident which had occurred, 
and all she could find out concerning it. 

Jem, she had heard, was seen steadily working in 
his place as long as any efforts were made to ex- 
tinguish the flames, but no one remembered anything 
of him afterwards. | 

Other boys, however, who had been missed the day 
before, had since returned to their friends; it was, 
therefore not considered hopeless that Jem also 
might yet reappear. 

Days passed—sad, anxious days—weeks, even 
months, without bringing tidings of the missing lad, 
and this weary time of suspense told so much on the 
health of the poor mother that she became incapable 
of any exertion. 

Then Jessie was obliged to work and struggle 
almost beyond her strength. Do as she would, how- 
ever, poverty continued to increase. 

The burden of care had fallen early on one so 
young. MHard as she toiled it was impossible to pro- 
cure even common necessaries; and after a while the 
idea struck her of writing to her mother’s brother, 
who lived far away in the country, and telling him 
of Jem’s disappearance and their present condition. 

Many days went by without bringing an answer. 
Perhaps her uncle had left the place; perhaps he | 
would not notice her letter. Hope was almost gone, | 
when one evening, as Jessie came home with her 
scanty earnings, planning how best to make them | 
stretch as long as possible, she found a stranger | 
seated by her mother’s bed. 

“My child, this is your uncle,’ were the words 
which greeted her return, and sent a thrill of glad- | 
ness to her heart. 

Business having called Farmer Lee to town, he 
waited to answer in person, and now proposed taking | 
his sister and niece back with him to the country. | 


” 


to Jessie, who had never before been out of the 
smoke and gloom of a great city. 

After a time all their hopes were realised, for the 
invalid mother was able to take her place in the 
household. Jessie was engaged as children’s maid at 


, the rectory, and had it not been for the sad uncer- 


tainty hanging over Jem’s fate, no one could have 
been happier. Zoé, her little charge, was kind and 
thoughtful, and many a pleasant hour they spent 
wandering about on the shingly beach, gathering 
rare shells and sea-weeds, or building sand-castles. 

One warm summer evening, tired of all these 
amusements, Zoé sat down to watch the flow of the 
waves, when, starting up, she pointed out to Jessie 
a large ship, which had just appeared in sight. 

“Let us walk round the cliffs,” she said. 
shall see her better from that side.” 

The path was rough and difficult, however, and 
Zoé’s little feet soon grew tired. 

“TI see a place where we can climb down easily, 
Jessie. It looks smoother at the foot of the cliffs, 
and we have never been that way before.” 

It was indeed a delightful path, soft and sandy, 
winding in and out amongst rocks and little pools of 
clear water, beneath which Zoé could imagine the 
sea-fairies must have planted exquisite gardens of 


“ We 


| wonderful flowers and branching trees of every form 


and colour. A long time was spent in admiring all 
these beauties. Jessie tried to gather some of the 
bright anemones and daisy-like blossoms, but when 
she succeeded in drawing them from their firm hold 
of the rock, all colour and shape disappeared. 

“They must be enchanted flowers, like what you 


' read of in fairy tales,” exclaimed Zoé; “I’ll ask papa 


to come here to-morrow, and tell me about them.” 

All this time the waves had been gradually rolling 
nearer and nearer to the foot of the cliffs. 

Jessie was the first to look round. 

“Oh, Miss Zoé !” she said ; “see how fast the tide 
is coming in, wed better turn back at once.” 

“Yes, yes!” replied the child, still bending over a 
pool, from which she had raised some sprays of 
coraline. ‘ We’ll go soon; you know we can climb 
the cliff, and get back as we came.” 

But Jessie was uneasy. 

‘If we were once round that corner, and on the beach 
again, I’d be better satisfied,” she said; and seizing 
Zoé’s hand, drew her across the wet sand; but when 
they gained the rocky point, and looked beyond, the 


“Just as your letter arrived,” he said, “I was | pebbly strand had changed into a sheet of water. 


considering who I should find to take care of my | 


“Oh, Jessie, turn! we can’t get home that way; 


poor little motherless children; and, you see, God _ but if we climb this single rock standing out from the 


arranged it all for me.” | 


“Yes,” answered Jessie; “how well everything | 
suits. Change of air will, I hope, soon cure mother, 
and perhaps I might find a situation in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Farmer Lee’s home was a pleasant cottage near | 


range I think we shall be safe till the tide goes out.” 


It was both difficult and dangerous, for the steep 


sides were covered with slippery sea-weed ; however, 
they succeeded after many attempts, and at length 
| seated themselves near the highest point. 


“Now we can see the ship well, Jessie, But I 


the sea-side, where everything was new and beautiful ‘hope it won’t be long till the water goes, for mamma 
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Do you know it was because 


will be very unhappy. 
I was her first living child that she called me ‘ Zoé, 
which means life. If I was to be drowned now, 
she’d be very sorry, though she has the new baby to 
comfort her. Your mother would have no child left, 
Jessie.” 

“Not since poor Jem’s gone, but I hope God won’t 
let us be drowned; you know He can rule the waves 
of the sea.” 

“ Yes, I learned a verse, where He says, ‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.’ ” 

“ Bit look at the ship, Jessie ; 
sending off a little boat.” 

“While Zoé and Jessie sat talking, and watching 
the movements of the ship, the waves had risen 
higher and higher round their place of refuge, and, to 
their terror, they perceived that if the waters still con- 
tinued to increase they must soon entirely cover the 
rock. On, on they came with rapid, steady strength. 
Jessie clasped Zoé tightly in her arms; she knew 
they could not long hold their ground against the 
force of the heavy waves. 

“The boat!” cried Zoé; “if it would but come 
near!” Both girls screamed for help, while the 
billows rose higher and stronger every moment 
round their feet, Then, with one despairing cry, they 
were struggling for life in the wide waste of waters, 

Sight, senses, all forsook Jessie, and she knew no 


I think they are 


more, until, slowly opening her eyes, she found her- | 


self lying at the bottom of a boat, still tightly 
clasping Zoé’s insensible form. Gradually recollection 
returned. How had they escaped, after all? Whose 
was the arm that had rescued and now supported 
her? Perhaps it was only a dream, one of those | 
happy dreams, when lost ones seem to come back as if 
they had never parted. Perhaps she was now on her 
way to ‘‘ the golden shore,” 
** Where death-divided friends at last 
Shall meet to part no more.” 

Again raising her eyes, she gazed at the face 
bending so anxiously over her. Softly she whis- 
pered the one word “‘ Jem;” then all again became 


blank, and she knew no more till lifted from her 


support, and carried to the nearest cottage. 

That little boat, which Zoé had observed, was sent 
ashore, rowed by two sailor boys, to land a ship’s 
passenger, 

On nearing the rock, one of the lads perceived 
something struggling in the water; being a good 
swimmer, he jumped overboard, and, with the help of 
a rope, succeeded in saving both the girls. 

It was no dream of Jessie’s—that sailor boy was 
her brother Jem. He was, of course, obliged to 
return immediately to the ship, but soon after 
obtained leave to go ashore. What a happy meeting 
it was! Jessie had prepared her mother for the 
joyful surprise, and Jem’s story was quickly told. 

In helping a comrade on that terrible day of the 


fire, he had slipped into the water, and, unable to 
regain the ship in the confusion, was obliged to 
swim a good distance. At length he was picked up, 
almost exhausted, by a boat belonging to a vessel 
ready to sail next morning on a long voyage. A boy 
was wanted, and Jem was offered the berth; but how 
could he go without seeing his mother and sister? 
With much difficulty he managed, late in the even- 
| ing, to visit the well-known lodgings, but found, to 
his surprise, that they were closed and deserted. 
There was no time to search further, and he was 
obliged to leave without a word of farewell. 

Now, how wonderfully God had ordered events, 
that on his return from this first voyage he should 
have been enabled to save the life of Jessie, and of 
her little charge. 

“T knew,” exclaimed the mother, as she gazed, 
with tears of thankfulness, at her boy, “ that God 
would take care of him; for as I prayed such a beau- 
tiful promise came to my mind, ‘ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee ; and 
throvgh the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: 
when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.’ ” 

8. TA, B. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


266. In whose reign was it that the Israelites had 
so far given themselves up to idolatry that the doors 
of the Temple were closed and all public worship 
therein had ceased ? 

267. Who was Gamaliel, of whom St. Paul speaks 
when he says he was “brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel ?” 

268. What prophet foretold the imprisonment of 
St. Paul by the Romans? Quote passage. 

269. Why was not Uzziah king of Judah buried 
in the sepulchre of the kings of Judah ? 

270. What ceremony was appointed by God to be 
observed whenever a census was taken of the people 
of Israel ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 704, 

255. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
| by the prophet, “He shall be called a Nazarene” 
(Matt. ii. 23). 

256. Eve, Adah and Zillah the wives of Lamech, 
and Naamah his daughter (Gen. iv. 19—22). 

257. Joseph, when speaking to the chief butler, 
says, ‘For indeed I was stolen away out of the land 
of the Hebrews” (Gen. xl. 15). 

258. “I will restore to you the years that the 
_ locust has eaten, the cankerworm, and the caterpiller, 
and the palmerworm, My great army which I sent 
among you” (Joel ii. 25). 

259. “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” 

(Mark vi. 3). 
| 260. Caiphas—who prophesied that Jesus should 
' die for the whole world (John xi. 50—53). 
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AUTUMN’S FLOWER. 


1° ! the best flower of autumn’s prime, By chalky bank, near rustling beck, 

¢| ie The harebell, which the year Or at the corn-field’s edge, 

Each waste its azure blossoms fleck, 
Or gleam beneath the hedge. 


G=~ Gives last to glad a darksome time, 
And warn us worse is near. 
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Yet humbly droop their slender heads, 
Their stems trail o’er the ground ; 

For beauty’s spell most lustre sheds 
Where modest charms abound. 


To what shall I thy grace compare, 
Sweet flower? ‘To that gold bell 
Which trembles ’neath my lady’s hair, 

And rings her praise so well. 
Thou’rt blue and tender, like the tint 
That lights her loving eyes ; 
But frail and pallid as the glint 
Of autumn’s dreamy skies. 


3right bells of Mother Earth, 1 hear 
Your mute yet voiceful chime 

Toll sadly for the dying year 
And all its happy time. 

I watch keen frost and blust’ring wind 
Your shrinking blossoms rend, 

And in thy fate once more I find 
That man’s life soon must end ; 


And yet, though humble be his sphere, 
And work unpraised his part, 
Like thee he must fulfil and cheer 
His brother’s fainting heart. 
M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,’ 
“ QUEEN MADGE,”’ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,’ 


CHAPTER V.—KITTY AND HESTER. 





to let Jim see how much, nor to be al- 
“ways asking him what was always upper- 
most in her mind—how soon it would be before 
Granny might be told and all concealment done 
away with. She was not very happy in other ways 
either; Jim did not write very often; to be sure, he 
was at Rose Lodge two or three times a week, yet 
she sometimes longed for a letter in between; but 
when she hinted at it, he only laughed, and said, 
“T can’t write letters, darling; I never could, even 
to my mother,” and Kitty got almost pettish. If he 
could not write to his mother, what reason was that 
that he should not write to her? There was another 
thing that piqued her—and yet it was very absurd, 
she knew that—but she was half jealous of his 
friendship with Alfred Woodruffe, they were such 
very close friends; and yet it was only within the 
last few months that she had even heard of the 
intimacy. He had seldom come lately without his 
friend, so wrapped up did he seem in him. To be sure 
Mr. Woodruffe was very nice, she did not attempt 
to deny that, and the more one saw of him th2 
more he was liked. He had not much strength of 
character perhaps; indeed, it was pretty evident, 
from a dozen little signs, that he had not; but he 
was so very kind, and intensely unselfish. Jim him- 
self said one day, “There never was a man so un- 
selfish as Woodruffe.” Still, for all that, Kitty did 
not see why he should be so very absorbed in his 
friend that he seemed afraid to let him out of his 
sight. 

“I don’t believe he is half as much in love with 
me as Hester Clayton’s lover is with her,” she said 
to herself, as she went forth one day, hoping to meet 


THE 





PLAIN. 


> “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 


> 


ETC., ETC. 


that damsel as she returned from the asylum. 
Hester was looking wonderfully pretty, and literally 
brimming over with happiness. 

“Mother is so much better; she is likely to be 
out in two or three weeks’ time, if she goes on like 
this,” she said, 

«And tell me all about yourself, Hester; have 
you told your father of your sweetheart? ” 

“No, miss,” she said, slowly; “I told mother 
about it to-day, and when it was to be, and all, and 
she is very pleased, and says she always knew I 
should marry a gentleman.” 

“ What! is it all settled?” Kitty asked. 

“Yes,” she answered; “it’s to be on Wednesday 
three weeks.” 

“But do you mean to say you are going to get 
married without telling your father? You'll never 
be happy; God will not bless a marriage like 
that.” 

“T shall tell him before I’m married ; I shall want 
some things, you know.” 

Kitty looked at her almost sadly, for somehow in 
that little speech she comprehended her character so 
much better than she ever had done before, and saw 
it suddenly in all its selfishnes:. 

“Where are you going to be married, and who’s 
to be there ?” Hester asked. 

“It’s to be at the little church,” Hester said, 
slowly ; “and no one’s to be there.” 

“Well, Hester, take my advice, and tell your 


father everything; and never deceive your hus- 
band.” 
“I’m not going,” she said, almost crying; and 


then they parted; and Kitty, remembering the taint 
that deception had seemed to bring into Hester's 
character, resolved to speak to Jim that same evening. 
But he came with Alfred Woodruffe, as usual, and 
she did not get a chance until late, and then he 
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seemed so distressed about it, she did not like to say 
too much. 

“Tt shall be over as soon as possible, darling; I 
was very wrong in speaking to you when I did;” 
but that was what he always said, so Kitty derived 
but little comfort from his words, and only fretted 
and grieved after he was gone till late in the night. 

“I believe every sin has its train,” she said, as she 
tried to think of other things than the one which was 
engrossing all her thoughts; ‘and when we let one 
into our lives, its followers come, whether we will or 
not; for I never used to be fretful and careless of 
things I reverence most, as I am getting to be now,” 
and Kitty little knew how great a truth she had 
arrived at when she said this. The next day brought 
a letter from Jim—a nice manly letter, enough to 
make any woman happy, and yet it scarcely made 
Kitty so. He had suddenly decided “to go down to 
Dorking with Woodruffe, and they had got leave for 
a month. Woodruffe’s people were there, and they 
were going to stay with them. 
up for the party at the Greenhills’ on the 15th, and 
then he should see his dear little girl again, and he 
was thankful to say that he felt certain that that 
would be the last time he should appear in a false 
character before the dear old Granny.” And then 
he asked her to look bright and happy as she used to 
look, and as she had not done lately ; 


They should come 


and in a post- 
get too thick 
with Hester Clayton; I don’t think you are suited to 
each other.” 

“Tt is always Woodruffe!” Kitty said, unable to 


keep back her tears. 


script there was this remark: “ Don’t 


However, it was some comfort 
to know they would come up to the Greenhills’, who 
were going to give a grand party on the 15th, and 
had invited both the young men, and that the time 
after that he would speak to Granny. 

“*T cannot think why he is so anxious I should not 
see much of Hester, unless he knows her better than 
I do, as perhaps he does ; 
liked her lately, there is something in her which 
always makes me doubt her.” Then she thought she 
would coquet a little with her lover, and make him 
wait a good week for a letter ; but he waited patiently 


and somehow I have not 


enough, as far as she could judge, and made no 
written It never entered 
head to doubt her, and so he was content. 


into his 
All Kitty 
could do was to wait patiently enough till the 15th. 


Jim and his friend were to sleep at the Greenhills’ ; 
they had pleaded for a couple of easy chairs for the 
night, on account of the impossibility of getting a 


train so late. 


remonstrance. 


She saw Hester again the day before that of the 
party. She looked a little worn and excited, but that 
was probably on account of her mother. 

“T do not know if she’s to come out,” she told 
Kitty; “I’m coming down again on Wednesday 
morning to see,”’ 

“Are you going to be married on Wednesday 





week ?” asked Kitty. She felt she should be glad 
when that was over, for somehow she did not like 
having knowledge of the business, powerless as she 
was to avert it. 

“He sent 
me this the other day,” she said, suddenly, and 


“Yes, miss,” said Hester, anxiously. 


pulled out a little pocket-book card-case—a dainty, 
cream-coloured thing, bound in silver, and fit for 
delicate fingers to handle. Kitty opened it, and 
looked at the ivory tablets it held, and the little 
pockets lined with pale blue silk for cards, and the 
gold pencil-case, studded with turquoise, and at 
the gold-edged thick leaves of paper on which it was 
to be used. Evidently Hester’s sweetheart knew 
how to buy a pretty toy fora woman. Kitty almost 
envied it. 

“What is this leaf doubled up for?” she asked. 

“It’s something he wanted to say, and father was 
there, so he asked for my pocket-book, and wrote it 
down when he came this morning. He wanted to 
ask me to meet him to-night.” 

*‘T shall not see you again then, Hester, if you are 
to be married on Wednesday week, unless I see 
fetch 


you 
this Wednesday, when you come to your 
mother ?”’ 

“No, miss; I shall have to be there by twelve 
o’clock, but the Board don’t sit till one, so perhaps 
I'll see you in the morning, and thank you for all 
your kindness.” Kitty was touched directly. 

“Tll try and meet you on your way, and we'll 
have a chat for the last time, for when you go back 
in the afternoon, of course you'll have your mother 
with you.” 

Then Kitty went home, to wait for the next day, 
when she would see Jim again; and when he came 
They (he and 
Alfred Woodruffe) came early, (they had been in 
town the day before, but did not say why they did 
not appear) and had tea, and told Granny all the news. 
Jim seemed in excellent spirits, and talked about his 
mother, which he seldom did, and told Kitty he felt 
sure she would like her. Every now and then his 
good spirits vanished, and he would get silent and 


she was quite happy for the time. 


thoughtful ; and when he and Kitty strolled round 
to dress, and she 
he told her fhat 
he was half afraid from what he had heard that the 
brigade might be sent off to India. 


the garden just before she went 
asked him what was the matter, 


“ Would you come with me, darling ?” he asked. 

She thought of Granny and Belle, and the home 
which had been such a happy one to her nearly 
all the years of her life, and then she looked up 
at the handsome, honest face by her side, and it was 
a greater proof than he imagined that she could 
truthfully answer, ‘‘ Yes—but,” she added, “ though 
I do hope that will not be.” 

“You see,” he said, “I don’t know whether my 
mother will do anything for us yet. We certainly 
can’t live on my pay in England.” 
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“There’s my sixty pounds a-year, Jim,” she said, 
feeling it to be an enormous crime that she had 
no more. 

“Yes, to be sure, darling, that will keep you 
in hair-pins.” 

“ Sixty pounds for hair-pins! why, they don’t cost 
sixty pence!” 

“Don’t they?” he laughed; “I thought those 
wonderful plaits were very expensive to keep up;”’ 
then suddenly he felt and fumbled about in his 
pockets. “ What an idiot Iam!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, darling,” she replied, demurely. 

*T’ll box your ears, miss; I had something for 
you; not that it was worth your gracious acceptance, 
but, still, that was no reason why I should leave 
it behind. Never mind, I’ll send it.” 

“But are you really going back to Dorking to- 
morrow, Jim?” 

“Yes, for another fortnight; then our leave will 
be up, and then I hope to speak to Granny ; and we 
shall no longer have anything to reproach ourselves 
with. 

Kitty went to dress, and came down presently, look- 
ing so fairand sweet in her white raiment and fresh- 
gathered roses, Jim felt as if he could have taken 
her in his big arms and given her a good kiss, utterly 
regardless of the presence of Granny and Mr. Wood- 
ruffe, and an attentive domestic who was struggling 
hard to get her snowy gloves to button. Then Mrs, 
Forrest, who had offered to chaperon Kitty, drove 
up to the gate; and Kitty, gathering up her skirts, 
kissed Granny, and went triumphantly down the 
garden path, and vanished from sight. The two 
young men stayed a few minutes to talk to Granny, 
and then followed in the rear. Jim looked back 
at the pretty old lady, and at the pleasant room, and 
the hospitable house in which he had spent so many 
happy hours, and sighed. 

*T have such an affection for that place, Alfred,” 
he said, as they went along the roadway. “But 
I shall always reproach myself for letting that little 
girl get engaged clandestinely to me, and be thank- 
ful when it’s over. 


“IT was very proud of you last night, Kitty,” 
he said, when he ran over for a few minutes the next 
morning; “my little girl beat all the others into fits.” 

“IT didn’t beat anybody,” laughed Kitty, finding 
the praise so sweet it made her cheeks flush, and 
her eyes sparkle; “I wouldn’t hurt anybody so 
much.” 

“Wouldn’t you? I think dissipation has made 
you mighty sharp in your replies this morning. I 
must be off, though, for Woodruffe is waiting for me, 
and we shan’t catch our train unless we make haste. 
Good-bye, darling; only another fortnight at most, 
and then we’ll alter things.” And he went. 

She watched him down the garden pathway. She 
would have gone with him to the station, but they 


4 





did not like to be seen too much together; though, 
as it was, people always coupled their names. 
Besides, he had to fetch his friend from the Green- 
hills’, and their portmanteau, and to make a run to 
be in time; so, altogether, it was impossible; but 
she watched him stride down the pathway. He 
stopped when he got to the gate, and looked round 
at the sweet face. Some impulse prompted him, 
perhaps, or was it fate or chance; but he stopped 
and hesitated, then rushed back and took her hands 
in his, and gazed long and tenderly into her eyes. 
“Darling, I wonder if you love me as well as I 
do you,” he said, gently. 

“Oh, I do! Ido!” she said, and spoke with all 
her heart. 

Then he went, and when he was quite out of sight 
it suddenly struck her—for somehow she was very 
much in love that morning—that if she went through 
the field in which she usually met Hester she would 
catch yet another glimpse of him (though he would 
not see her) as he and Alfred left the Greenhills’, and 
went off to the station It was nearly time for 
Hester to come, too, and she wanted to see her once 
more, so she had an excellent excuse to make to her- 
self. She put on her hat, and went into the meadow, 
and, almost immediately, she met Hester. 

“T didn’t know it was quite time for you to 
come,” she said, vexed at seeing her so soon, for 
she did not want to go towards the asylum yet. 

“T am rather late,” said Hester, for Kitty did not 
know how time had slipped away that morning. 

“Are you? Oh yes! you have come to fetch 
your mother, I forgot. But you said the Board did 
not sit till one, and it’s hardly half-past twelve ; let 
us walk in this direction,” and she went towards 
the station till she came in sight of the Greenhills’ 
house, which was very close to it. She kept her eyes 
fixed on their gateway, and hardly looked at Hester 
at first, but when she did she scarcely recognised 
her. There was no longer the smart, smiling, pretty 
Hester, arrayed in cheap garments of many colours, 
but a carelessly-dressed girl, whose face was half 
hidden by an old hat, which shaded her eyes, and yet 
did not prevent Kitty from seeing that they were red 
and swollen. 

“Hester!” she exclaimed in surprise, “ what is the 
matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Hester. 

“Yes there is. Tell me what it is.” 

Kitty even forgot her anxiety to get another look 
at Jim. 

“Ts it anything to do with your marriage?” But 
Hester only shook her head. “ Have you told your 
father ?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Is he very angry ?” 

“No; he’s glad,” she said. 

“ Then is it your mother ?” 

‘No, miss; it’s only that I’m unhappy altogether,” 
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and Kitty could so well understand the feeling 
she quite believed her. 

“‘ Never mind ; cheer up, Hester. Did you see your 
sweetheart the night before last ?”’ 

“Yes, miss, and - ‘* 

Suddenly Hester started with something almost 


that 





like a scream of surprise. Kitty followed the 
direction of her eyes. She was looking at Jim 


and Alfred, running with lightning speed to catch 
their train. Kitty felt her heart rise into her 
mouth. 


LIVING 


BY WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., 


“For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 


UNTO OTHERS. 


UNTO 


“ Hester, you do not know them, do you?” 
“ Yes, miss,” she said, still straining her eyes to 
watch them; “that’s him!” 

“Which one?” asked Kitty, with a strange sick 
feeling of fear numbing her every sense. 

Hester hesitated a minute, and then answered, 
“The one that’s behind now.” 

It was Jim Bates, and Kitty watched them dis- 
appear from sight with a feeling of pain that was 
almost madness. 


(To be continued.) 


OTHERS. 
LL.D., EDINBURGH. 


For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether 


we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.”—Romans xiv, 7, 8. 


eS 





CONE of us liveth to himself. He 
cannot do so if he would. Let him 


be ever so resolute to live for himself 
alone, let him isolate himself to the 
uttermost from his fellow-men, or 
whilst living among them give himself up to the 
pursuits of an intensest selfishness, the very isola- 
tion which he affects, the very selfishness which 
he displays, operate upon other men, and, without 
his will or against his will, link him and them in 
close bonds together. Wearied with the world, 
tired with its toil, stained with its pollutions, beaten 
back and trodden down by its impetuous, trampling 
crowds, the ancient hermit sought refuge in the 
desert, and built his solitary cell far away from 
the haunts of men. And alone there—the book of 
nature and the book of grace his sole companions | 
—he sought to loosen the ties that bound him to 
earth, and draw closer the ties that bound him to 
heaven. But he was striving against one of the 
first laws of his being, and that law was too strong 
for him to violate. Neither has he, as he fancied, | 
done with the world, nor has the world done with 
him. True, he is physically alone, he has put 
mountain and river between him and the habita- 
tions of living men; but what mean those human 
forms, and faces, and voices, those stirring scenes 
of human passion and action, that in the dreamy 
night, and during the almost as dreamy day, rise 
before the inward eye, filling and crowding the 
mental vision? He has fled, but the world has 
followed. And the vacant, divided, listless look | 
that lays but half its weight upon the page, the 
other half resting upon the distant, the absent, the 
forsaken, the sigh that disturbs and disfigures 
his holiest meditations, betray too clearly that 
the attempt has failed. The bond between a man 
and his fellows is not one that can in this way be 
broken. A man cannot, though his aim be the 


| readiest, 


high one of self-discipline, moral and spiritual 
purification, live unto himself. The earlier Chris- 
tian hermits, the founders of the first monasteries, 
were undoubtedly men of a very pure and high 
ambition, of a very ardent and elevated piety ; but 
the history of that institution which they founded, 
the foul and festering sores that broke out in the 
walled seclusions within which they hoped that 
piety would nurse itself apart from the disturbing 
influences of the week-day work-day world, that 
history, in all its later stages, bears impressive 
testimony to the truth that no man can, and no 
man ought, to try to segregate himself from others, 
or attempt to cultivate the great virtues of religion 
to the neglect of or at the expense of the common 
charities of life. 

Perhaps still more truly isolated than the tenant 


| of the loneliest seclusion of the desert is the en- 


tirely selfish man of the busy bustling world we 
live in. He lives in the crowd, mixes largely with 


| others, may have greetings for all who greet, 


smiles for all who smile upon him, his jest the 
his laugh the loudest, seemingly a 
most social and good-natured man, yet the very 
spirit of selfishness may be incarnate in that man. 
It may be selfishness profound, refined, concealed, 


| that moulds his demeanour into all this graceful 


affability, that breaks out in all these smiles, and 
rings out in all that laughter, and prompts all that 
apparent benevolence. Whether it appear, however, 
in its finer or in its grosser forms, selfishness, 
when most intense and most triumphant, even 


| when it has succeeded in creating a cold un- 


peopled solitude in the heart, and made a distance 
broader than mountain, forest, river can create 
between him whom it had made its own, and those 
nearest to him on earth, does not succeed in 
realising this, that that man liveth for himself. It 
may be, so far as his purpose and design go, 
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purely and solcly for himself that such a man is | and fruits of the backwoods could supply. He got 


living; but secretly, unconsciously, unwillingly, he | 


is ever influencing others; he walks a moral pes- 
tilence among his fellows, shedding a contagious 
atmosphere around all those who, by any kind of 
sympathy or atiraction, are drawn to him; or 
he walks a moral beacon that all good men point 
at, and shrink from, and shudder at. All the 
while he fancies that it is for himself alone that 
he is living, injuriously or beneficially, for weal 
or for woe, he is deeply and seriously affecting 
the lives and characters and immortal destinies 
of others. 

And no man dieth to himself. There never was 
a death on earth that affected only him who died ; 
no, not the loneliest decease the world ever wit- 
nessed. We have been told of one—a youth of too 
tender, too susceptible a temperament, who, when 
he first awoke to the full consciousness of life, and 
all its burdens and all its cares, could get no one 
to tell him who or what his father had been, or 
who and what the mother that bare him. Father- 
less, motherless, friendless, he found himself a stray 
and solitary waif of humanity cast by some strange 
freak of fortune upon the troubled waters. His 
isolated condition pressed heavier and heavier upon 
his heart. His own bitter sense of it deepened the 
solitude that surrounded him, till it became too 
heavy for him to bear. He took his passage to a 
distant land. Away upon the deep, out in the 
vast wilderness of waters, at midnight, when no 
eye was on him, he slipped down the vessel’s side, 
he slid into the deep, and sank away into his 
shifting tomb. A very solitary death, but yet 
not unto himself did that lonely one depart. They 
were all strangers to him, the crew of the vessel 
in which for a few days he sailed, and the thought 
may have been in that poor panting heart which 
went down over that vessel’s side, that there was 
no one there that would miss him from amongst 
them, no one there who would care that he was 
gone. He was mistaken. The very mystery of 
his loneliness, and the deeper mystery of his mid- 
night vanishing, sent a thrill through the hearts 
of those he left behind, deeper perhaps than, had 
he been better known, his departure might have 
created. 

We have been told of another who left this 
country rich enough in friends, but poor as to 
worldly gear. He had been delicately reared, he 
vas highly educated, but ail unfit for the rough 
life of the Australian adventurer, upon which, in 
despair, he threw himself. Unable to find anything 
to do in one of the great rising seaports of that 
distant continent, he went back into the bush. Too 
proud to beg, too feeble to earn a livelihood by rough 
daily labour, he went on and on as far as remain- 
ing strength could carry him; he had to live at 
last upon the scanty subsistence that the roots 





far away from all the beaten tracks of the then 
scattered colonists; and, the last step of his weary 
journey taken, he scraped together a few leaves 
and rushes under shelter of a stunted tree, and 
laid down and died, not knowing that one trace or 
evidence of his departure out of this world would 
ever strike upon human eye. And months and 
years had gone, corruption and decay, the winds 
and rains of heaven, had done their work, nor 
could any one, by studying them alone, have told 
whose those blanched bones had been, but a little 
piece of silver, sunk im the handle of a knife, with 
his name graven on it, remained, and when those 
melancholy fragments of humanity were at last 
discovered, tidings of that lonely death were sent 
to the wide circle of relatives and friends the poor 
wanderer had left behind, nor could his death in 
almost any common form in the midst of them 
have produced a like effect. Drop a stone as gently 
as you like into the waters, you will not be able 
to do so without raising some circling ripples upon 
the surface. Let any human spirit go out from 
us—be it as quietly, as unnoticeably as it may 
—it will not be without some commotion raised 
thereby upon the great broad heart of our common 
humanity. 

Living or dying, we are living or dying for 
others as well as for ourselves. In the great 
physical creation without us there is not such a 
thing as a single particle of matter which stands 
absolutely and entirely isolated. It belongs to 
its very nature to affect all other particles of 
matter, and by all others to be in its turn affected. 
Nor is there such a thing in that creation as : 
motion, change, event, which begins and ends 
within itself, leaving everything around it un- 
altered. So far from this, such are the singular 
interlacing and interaction of all the forces and 
agencies that are alive and operative throughout 
the material world, that you cannot put any one 
of them into motion without stirring the whole. 
So nicely framed, so intimately connected in all its 
parts, is that great organism, that you cannot lay 
your finger upon any part without affecting the 
whole. The very breath that I now am breathing 
—it can be demonstrated that the whole volume of 
the atmosphere owns, and through all its borders 
is sensitive to, its existence. 

As nicely framed, as intimately interwoven in 
all its parts, is that great spiritual organism of 
which each human spirit forms a part. Trace a 
single parent’s influence downward along the track 
of time. He impresses, more or less for good or 
for evil, half a dozen, let us say, of his own off- 
spring. These six beings are in many material 
respects quite different from what they would 
have been—in intelligence, principle, temper, con- 
duct—had it not been for him. But let these six 
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each of them in his turn affect as many more— 
propagate, it may be, in a mixed and diluted or 
intensified degree, the same species of influence 
by which his individual form of character was 
moulded; trace that course of things a little 
further, and you will find that, in the sixth gene- 
ration following, that single parent will be found 
exerting a living and formative power over nearly 
50,000 of the human family. And this may hap- 
pen within two hundred years. Two hundred 
years hence there may be 50,000 human beings 


upon whom—not by the general influence which one | 


man exerts over others with whom he is casually 
thrown into contact, but by that strong controlling 
influence which every parent exerts upon his 
child—what you now as a parent are shall then 
distinctly and definitely be telling. But the in- 
fluence of parent over child is but one of the 
multitudinous influences to which we are subject, 
and which we in our turn exert. We spend a day 
or two with a friend, we spend an hour or two 
with a stranger. Those days, those hours that 
glide so quickly by and leave so little, it may be, 
for memory to take hold of, nevertheless form 
part of the warp and the woof out of which the 
web of our destiny has been a-weaving. Remote 
and untraceable in their pedigree, vast and un- 
accountable in their multitudinous ramifications, 
are all the 
fluences for good and for evil, which begin play- 
ing upon us so soon as ever our spirit is open to 
their access ; and as far-reaching in their results, 
and as wide-spreading, those of which we on our 
part become the fountain-head. 

It is easier to calculate the path of a planet in 
the heavens than that of a single drop of water 
borne down along the current of a rapid stream. 
The mechanical forces which act upon the planet, 
determining its course, are few and simple, and 
can be brought within the reach of that fine instru- 
ment of calculation which science puts into our 
hands; but the forces which act upon the drop of 
water as it moves along, beset on every side, 
above, beneath, around—sometimes gently gliding 
on as part of a smooth-flowing volume, anon flung 
about and whirled and tossed in the eddying pool 
or the thundering cataract—these forces are so 
numerous, so changeful, they come in from such 
various quarters, they enter along such different 
and frequently opposing lines, as to baffle every 
effort of the calculator to follow and to estimate. 
But easier far it were to follow and to forecast that 
drop’s pathway in the waters, than to follow and 
forecast the pathway of one human spirit dropped 
amid that vortex of agencies to which here on 
earth it is subjected, pressed in upon, on this side 
and on that, impelled now hitherward, now thither- 
ward, borne along on that great tide which is 
setting on towards the shoreless sea. But let each 


currents and streams of those in- 





| tianity, humanity so frequently presents. 


unit of that mighty mass but realise the compass 
and immense extent of that moulding power and 
pressure which it individually exerts, and shall 
continue throughout all time to exert, upon every 
other unit with which it comes even temporarily 
into contact, with what solemnity does this in- 
vest the simple fact of our existence. None of us 
liveth to himself, no man dieth unto himself. To 
live such a life as ours, to die such a death as 
ours, how sacred a thing it is, whether we realise 
it or not, whether we live designedly or not for 
others. 

But there is a great and marked distinction 
between those whose living and dying for others 
is involuntarily—a thing imposed on them by 
that fixed constitution of things under which they 
live, from which they cannot escape, and which 
they cannot alter—and those whose living and 
dying for others is a thing of conscious impulse, 
of intelligence, and design. Steeped as our nature 
is in that impure element of selfishness, it is 
delightful to recognise and contemplate the exhi- 
bitions of unselfish benevolence which, apart even 
from the influence of the higher motives of Chris- 
It may 
be, and it is, a rare thing among us to see self 


or 
o 


| wholly lost or wholly sacrificed, and that steadily, 
| continuously, for months and years, in the desire 


| and effort to promote another's welfare. 








But it 
is not arare thing—our households are continually 
testifying it, and in doing so, are telling us that 
earth has not wholly ceased to reflect the image 
of heaven—to see another’s good, another’s com- 
fort, another’s life, carrying it over all the impulses 
of selfishness. Look at that mother, as day and 
night she watches in the sick-chamber of her dying 
child. Eye and ear and every sense quickened 
into exceeding acuteness, sentinel never guarded 


| the most imperilled post as she guards that bed. 
| The midday sun shines bright without, the busy 


world of action and of pleasure is all alive there. 
But to that world she is dead. She lives alone in 
that secluded, darkened chamber. She lives alone 
for that one object of her love. Midnight wraps 
the world around in darkness, silence, sleep. Even 
the poor sufferer on the bed of pain has sunk for 
an hour or two to rest. But the sleepless mother, 
with her night-lamp, is watching out the stars. 
She steals with noiseless step to the bed-side. 
She throws the shaded light upon the pallid 
features of the slumberer, and what a world of 
affection and anxiety goes out in that gaze which 
The slumberer wakes. At 


she fixes on them. 


| once she bids down all the bursting sorrow which 


is ready to break her heart, looks and speaks as 
cheerfully as she can, wipes the moisture off that 
pale brow, puts the refreshing draught to those 
pale lips, and with such words of comfort and of 
hope as she can command, she stoops to kiss her 
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dying child. Beautiful self-devotion of maternal 
love; earth has no nearer image of heaven. 

Still, however beautiful and attractive such 
exhibitions of unselfish benevolence are, they may 
want the highest element of all—that element 
which has the greatest power in conquering the 
selfishness of our nature, which is the only one we 
know of that can triumph over that selfishness in 
allits modes and in all its degrees—the element 
which comes out to our notice as we study the 
words that I have quoted—* None of us liveth to 
himself.” You might have expected that the 
apostle, proceeding to speak in the name of all 
true Christians of what it was that they all lived 
for, would have said, “ But whether we live, we 
live unto others.” But no, it is otherwise put. 
Whether we live, we live unto the Lord—the 
living to the Lord carrying in itself the antidote to 
the living to self. Who, then, is this Lord, and 
what that living to Him which lifts our nature up 
to its highest pitch and level of self-sacrifice? It 
is the Lord Jesus Christ of whom the apostle here 
is speaking. You kave but to read the 8th and 
9th verses in connection to convince you that it is 
so. Itis unto the Lord Jesus that we are called 
upon to live. He is our life, its source, its centre, 
its support ; all we are, all we have, all we hope 
for, come te us from Christ. We own Him as the 
central fount of life and of salvation to a dying 
world. And as all our life floweth in upon us from 
Him, even so to Him, to be true to its nature, its 
office, its glorious destiny, should that life flow 
back again. And what is life but love; and how 
does love grow but by feeding on its object; and 
how does love show itself but by doing all it can 
to please and minister to Him on whom it rests? 
To live, then, unto Christ, is to return Him his 
own rights. It is the utter and unreserved 
surrender of the heart, the loving of Him with 
that supreme and predominant affection, which 
quenches none other of our natural affections, but 
royally rules them all, subordinates them all, 
directs them all, exalts and sanctifies them all, 
lifting our whole nature up into ineffable com- 
munion with the divine, transforming it into the 
image of God. To live unto Christ is to choose 
Him as our Lord and Master, willingly taking on 
His yoke, dutifully bowing to His authority, 
diligently doing His will. To live unto Christ is 
to clasp Him with the firm grasp of an undying 
affection to the heart, and take Him as our 
companion, brother, friend, consoler, ever to be 
with us, ever to be by our side, our light in 
darkness, our strength in weakness, our guide in 
difficulties, our protector in perils, our shield in 


conflict, our food when a-hungered, our drink when 


athirst, our hiding-place, our rock, our refuge, the 
strength of our heart and our portion for ever. 
And this is what our nature needs—a Being 





worthy of its supremest worship, love, trust, and 
service. And in Christ not only have we for our 
nature’s deepest wants relief—ease for the trou led 
conscience, rest for the restless heart—but for our 
nature’s deepest malady the cure, for self is slain 
upon that altar at which the believer sacrifices, 
and with the love to Him who died for us there 
comes that love to one another, which, by making 
us akin to Him, lifts us out of the slough of sel- 
fishness. For what is it to love Christ but to 
grow up unto His likeness, to live like Him who, 
from the years of His childhood, might have gone 
on repeating the temple speech of His twelfth 
year—‘‘ What, wist ye not I must be about my 
Father’s business?” who loved all, did good to 
all, bore patiently with all, pitying and praying 
for the men who nailed Him to the cross. 

And if thus in Christ, to Christ, we live, then in 
Him, to Him, we die, let death come how and 
when it may. “I heard,’ says John, ‘a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” It was a voice from 
earth which said, “ Call no man happy till he die.” 
All earthly happiness was so transient, so insecure, 
that it was thus the heathen saying ran—“ Call no 
man happy till he die.” It is another voice, a voice 
from heaven, which says, “ Call them the happy, 
the truly happy, who in dying sleep in Jesus.” The 
dead the happy! The happy, because they are 
dead. It needed one speaking from the other side 
of death to tell us that. But hearkening to the 
heavenly voice, and believing in its utterance, that 
hour which to the eye of Nature is invested with 
such gloom becomes radiant with the dawning 
light of a glorious immortality. The Christian 
dies, but his life unto the Lord, already begun, 
death touches not; rather to that his higher life it 
becomes the second and better birth. He dies, and 
all his sins and sorrows, cares and troubles, trials 
and temptations, are buried with his lifeless body 
in the grave. They sink into a deeper tomb, they 
go down into that fathomless grave from which 
there shall be no resurrection. He dies, but in 
dying lives again—lives unto the Lord as he had 
never lived before, faith turned into vision, a 
broken affection into a full undivided love, a 
stained imperfect service into an obedience with- 
out a failure or a flaw, a happiness interrupted 
and incomplete into a joy pure as angel’s bliss 
and large as the vessel into which it is poured can 
carry. Dying in the Lord, to that new life he 
wakes, and to the Lord, and through the Lord, 
and with the Lord, he lives for ever and for ever. 

Meanwhile, and while looking forward to such 
a death, let this be your comfort and your 
joy—that, living or dying, ye are the Lord’s. 
Grasp that simple but all-supporting truth—ye 
are the Lord’s; not your own, but His; not under 
your own or any others guidance, not under 
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your own protection, but under His. Living 
ye are the Lord’s. As long as life lasts, let the 


their trust in Him. Be careful for nothing, but 
in everything, by prayer and supplication, with 


consciousness of the fact animate and elevate you. | thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 


Live and Jabour, do and suffer, as those who know 
that ye are not your own, but His, in the bonds of 
a covenant that shall never be broken. Thus only 
can you attain to any measure of that hearty sub- 
mission to the Divine will in all things, which in 
the peace, and trust, and contentment it imparts, 
carries with it a foretaste of heaven. As you look 
out upon the future, wondering how many more 
days or years on earth shall be allotted to you, 
commit the unknown future into those hands to 
whom it belongs to mould it. Ye are the Lord’s, 
and for His own shall He not provide ? 


| unto God, and leave it to Him to answer them as 


He sees best. While committing thus your earthly 
future confidingly to Him, awake to the full sense 
of that spiritual protection, that everlasting security 
which your being the Lord’s involves. He holds 
you in the hollow of His hand, it would take a 
hand stronger than that of Omnipctence to pluck 
you thence. You shall not perish, for it is not 
the will of the Father that any of the least of 
Christ’s little ones be lost. He hides you in His 
own secret place, and till one appear who can 


Be not | break through its fences, and trample its securities 


® <ia |. . . . 
over-anxious about the earthly provision for your- | in the dust, within that secret place you are safe 


selves or your families. Your heavenly Father 


knoweth that ye have need of these things, and | defence shall be mountains of rocks. 


. . -_ . 2 | 
will give as largely of them as He sees to be for 


your good. Is there any special care or burden 
that weighs upon your heart? Roll that care and 
burden even now over upon Him whose ye are, 
and who was never known to fail any who put 


indeed. Thou shalt dwell on high; thy place of 
As the 
mountains stand around Jerusalem, the Lord doth 
compass His people from henceforth and for aye. 
How are thy servants blest, O Lord! 
How sure is their defence !— 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence. 


RAYMOND. 






S (. CHAPTER XLI. 


¥NOTHER day of probation on 
this earth dawned for Hugh | 


Carlton, as for all the living, 

in the cold grey light of that 

winter morning. He opened 
his eyes, and slowly lifted his 
head, looking round with a 
troubled expression, unable at 
first to understand how he came to be 
lying there, chilled and shivering, yet with 
parched lips and burning head. Gradually 
the recollection of all the events of the past day came 
back to him, with the overwhelming misery which had 
cast him down, forlorn and conscience-stricken, on that 
desolatesea-shore, but the keen anguishhe had endured 
in the early part of the night was now subdued and 
dulled by physical pain. When he attempted to raise 
himself he found that he had the greatest difficulty 
in moving his limbs, stiffened with cold and exposure; 
every joint was aching, and he could scarcely breathe, 
from a sense of oppression at his chest. When at 
last he succeeded in standing upright, he felt so giddy 
and ill, that he was fain to beckon to a man who was 
gathering sea-weed at a little distance, and ask his 
assistance in order that he might reach the village 





inn, where he had been staying for the last few 
days. 
Leaning heavily on the man's stout arm, he 


crawled painfully along till he had accomplished the 
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distance that separated him from the bed on which 
he was longing to lie down. 

The good people of the inn were greatly alarmed 
when they saw the state he was in; and after they 
got him to his room, they sent at onee for the doctor. 

When the physician arrived, an hour or two later, 
he saw very speedily that he had a patient on his 
hands who would cause him some trouble and anxiety. 
Hugh had‘all the first symptoms ofa violent attack 
of rheumatic fever, as a very natural consequence of 
the length of time he had lain, wet and chilled, on 
the sea-shore. 

When the medical man paid him his second visit, 
late in the’ evening, Hugh was already rambling in 
his speech, and incapable of recognising anyone. It 
was very evident that, for some weeks to come, Hugh 
Carlton would be debarred from mixing, whether for 
good or evil, with the active affairs of life. 

Meanwhile, Raymond was waiting with the utmost 
impatience and anxiety for the answer he expected 
from Estelle Lingard. His hope was that she would 
come herself, as he had entreated her to do in the 
few words he had written with so much difficulty ; 
and if poor Estelle could only have known with what 
intense longing he was listening for the first sound 
of her light footstep, she would have needed no other 
testimony to convince her that all she had heard from 
Hugh Carlton respecting his state of feeling had been 
the cruellest falsehoods. 

In fact, Raymond had spent the long hours of a 
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night, restless from suspense, in wondering at 


- 
5 


his 
own blindness in not having discovered long before 
how entirely Estelle possessed his heart. 

He had called the strong sentiment which bound 
him to her by the name of friendship, but he saw 
now, clearly enough, that it had been deepest and 
truest love, from the day when Kathleen’s faithless- 
ness had broken the spell her mere beauty had 
east around him, and, in a sense, before that full 
awakening, for even while his engagement held him 
still true to Kathleen it was Estelle who had all his 
confidence, Estelle whose sympathy responded to 
every feeling, even unexpressed, within his soul; 
and it was Estelle Lingard, above all, who had 
opened out to his higher nature far nobler views of 
life than ever he had dreamt of in the days before he 
knew her; who had set before him the purest aims, 
the fairest hopes, a human soul could know, and had 
led him on, by the steep paths of holiness and self- 
denial, to the point when, by her own most bitter 


that Estelle might have entrusted a note to this 


young man, which for some unaccountable reason 


| he had neglected to deliver. 


| 


sacrifice, she had enabled him to conquer the deadly 


spirit of revenge, that last and fiercest foe which 
stood between him and his God. 
Now all was peace within his spirit, and in the 


absence of the stormy passions that had held him | 


engrossed for so long a time he could listen to the 
natural ery of his strong and tender heart for human 
happiness, and with a thrill of rapture he said to 
himself that, in 
the longing, it 
fullest sweetness of content. 

He knew how for months past he had crushed 


the very moment when most he felt 
seemed about to be gratified with 


down the ceaseless yearning to be with Estelle, and 
the idea of a life spent always in her dear com- 
panionship seemed almost too great 
earth. 


a happiness for 


He had thus whiled away the hours of darkness 
with blissful dreams of the joys that he should find 


in the tie that would bind them together, and should | 


be the very perfection of union. 

But after daylight dawned he could no longer rest 
in dreams, however fair, and pined impatiently for 
the sweet reality that was to crown them all. 

He began to count the moments till Estelle’s 
answer came. He fully expected that she would 
herself grant his prayer, and come to him, but he 
thought she would probably send him a message 
earlier than she could appear herself, to say at what 
hour he might look for her. 
hour after hour, with ever-increasing impatience, till 
noon was long past, without a word or a token from 
Estelle, 

Then he persuaded himself she was coming with- 
out any previous intimation. 


For this he waited, 


He had made every | 


preparation for so welcome a guest, and now he 


listened and watched for her with a longing anxiety, 
which threatened to throw hin 

Yet the day wore on, and no one appeared, not 
even Hugh Carlton. A sudden thought struck him 


into a fever. 
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The moment this idea came to him he called out 
eagerly for Mrs. Barrett, who was in the next room. 
He asked her if she could find a messenger to go at 
once to the inn to ask Mr. Carlton to come and speak 
to him without delay. 

That was easily done, she said, her own boy, Joe, 


should go; and, with motherly pride, she hinted 


ever known, 
She sent him off at once, and he verified her state- 
ment by returning almost before Raymond could 


hope for him, long as the time of his absence had 
seemed ; but the swift messenger brought bad tidings. 
Mr. Carlton was ill in bed, and could not so much as 
be spoken to ; he was in too high fever to understand 
a message if it were taken to him. 

Raymond could hardly pause to think how strange 
it was that the man he had seen apparently quite 
well the day before should already be so seriously 
indisposed, for his anxiety had become ungovernable. 

“ Joe must go, without a moment’s delay, to High- 
rock House,” he said to Mrs, Barrett, “and ask Miss 
Lingard at what hour I may expect her; pray send 
him at once.” 
said Mrs. Barrett, 


“He shall go, beginning 





to wonder what it all meant; but just as she turned 
to give the boy Raymond's order there was a heavy 
knock at the outer door of the lodge. 

“Some one is there!” exclaimed Raymond; “ ob, 
go quickly and see who it is!” 

She hurried out, and returned with a letter in 
her hand. “From Miss Lingard, sir,” she said, as 
she gave it into his hand; and, with the tact of a 
true woman, left him alone to read it. 

He saw on the address that it was Estelle’s hand- 
He tore ii 
lines it contained with his eager 
read it the colorr receded even from his lips, a 
veil of darkness seemed to come between him and 
the light, and as he finished it he fell back on 


writing. open. He devoured the few 


eyes, and as he 


his pillows with a heavy groan, This was what he 


read. The letter was dated on the previous night. 


“Dear Raymonpd,— When I tell you that I know, fully and dis- 
tinctly, what the motive was which induce you to write me the 
noteI have received from you this day, you will understand that 
the only answer I can make to it is the simple statement that 
never on this earth can we meet again. However much my 
pride may have suffered from the knowledge that your offer was 
made unwillingly, and as a matter of duty, I still can appreciate 
the generosity which made you ready to sacrifice yourself in 
order to ensure what you believed to be my happiness. It is 
well for you that I have understood the meaning of those gentie 
words, and the honour of having spoken them will remain with 
you, while you are spared the painful task of carrying them out. 
No further thought of me need burden your mind one hour. 
When you read these lines I shall have passed out of your life 
for ever, and by no means that you can employ will you ever 
hear of me again. You ave perfectly and finally free from me, 
and you must mould your existence henceforth as if I were laid 
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already in the grave. To you I am dead indeed. Dear Raymond, 
I cannot part from you in bitterness. Your friend I have teen, 
as you know, most faithfully, most devotedly, and your friend 
I shall continue to be while the power to feel is left tome. I 
ean pray for you ever; and oh, my one friend, I will! If you 
have all the joy on earth and in heaven that I shall ask for you 
unceasingly, you will be happy indeed ! ESTELLE.” 





We have said that when Raymond read this letter 
he fell back like a man paralysed; but suddenly he 
started up again, and called out vehemently to Mrs. 
Barrett. She came running in, quite startled at 
the harsh fierce tone of his voice. 

‘““ Who brought this note?” he asked, breathlessly. 

“It was Mr. Moss, sir; Dr. Lingard’s poor faithful 
old man. How broken-hearted he do look, to be 
sure.” 

“Where is he? 
him!” 

“He is gone, sir; he just put the note down on 
the table, and went out again without saying ever 
a word.” 

“Send and bring him back—he cannot have gone 
far. I must and will see him! Send Joe.” 

The boy, attracted by Raymond’s excited tones, 


Bring him here! I must see 
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back, and she would meet me on the road, for she 
should walk there herself with Bruin. She did that 
for fear I should find out by the train she took what 
place she was going to, There was no address on 
her boxes, only her name. I did as she bade me, and 
met her on the road. Then she gave me this note 
for you, and bade me give it you six hours later. She 
wished me farewell, and passed out of my sight, and 
I saw her no more.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 
WueEN Moss had made his simple statement of the 
circumstances of his young mistress’s departure, with 
an emotion which rendered his account very touching, 
he made a movement to leave the room, for he always 
felt as if he were nearer his old master at Highrock 
House than anywhere else; but Raymond clung to 


| his hand, while his chest heaved convulsively. It 


| dreams. 


was looking in stealthily at the door between the | 


two rooms. When he heard this command he did 
not wait to have it repeated by his mother, but 
darted off, as fast as he could go, in pursuit of the 
old servant. He soon overtook him, and brought 
him back triumphantly. The very sight of Moss’s 
face was a comfort to Raymond—it seemed to bring 
him nearer Estelle. He grasped the old man’s 
hand, and signed to Mrs. Barrett and her boy to go 
out of the room, which they did at once, closing the 
door. 

Then he said, almost entreatingly, ‘‘ Moss, where 
is Miss Lingard?” 

“That is more than I know,” he answered, sadly. 

“Ts she gone away? When did she go, and how? 
You must have some idea where she went if she has 
indeed left this place!” 

“T have none, sir. JI can only tell you she is 
gone, and you will never see her again. That was 
what she bade me say if you or any one asked me 
any questions.” 

‘“« But where, where is she gone? Surely you must 
know more, Moss. I will give you what you please 
to ask if you will only tell me where she is.” 

“You might give me the wealth of the world, but 
I couldn’t, sir. All I know is this: She came to me 
all white and trembling, and told me she was going 
away, and would never come back, and she did not 
wish me or any one to know where she went. She 
said she had made all arrangements for my comfort. 
I was to stay at Highrock House for a long time to 
come, and she had arranged with the bank at the 
county town that I was to draw my pension from 
there ; and I was to get a friend tolive with me that 
I mightn’t be lonely. Then she bade me drive to the 
station with her luggage, and leave it there, and come 


was all he could do, brave man as he was, to suppress 
the sobs that almost burst from him at this piteous 
overthrow of all his cherished hopes and happy 
The worst pain which the blow had 
brought to him was in the conviction that it must be 
the result of some terrible mistake on Estelle’s part. 
It was plain, from her letter to him, so expressive of a 
heart wounded to the quick, that she believed he pro- 
posed to marry her, not because he loved her, but in 
consequence of her own betrayal of affection, which 
had aroused his compassion; but he could not imagine 
by what means such an idea had ever arisen in her 
mind, and in the misery and bewilderment of these 
first unhappy moments he detained Moss by a firm 
grasp, with a faint hope that he might yet throw 
some light on the mystery. 

“ Moss, tell me,” he said, “ have you the least idea 
why she went away?” 


“No, sir; I donot understand it at all. Iam sure 


she had no such thought yesterday morning, for she 


| held the lease of Highrock House. 


was making plans for staying here so long as she 
Something must 
have happened to trouble her last night; she seemed 
so sorely down-hearted this morning, poor young 
lady, when she came to tell me she was going. She 


| said she should take the dog Bruin with her, sir, 





because he was the only real friend she had in the 
world.” 

“Oh, it is unendurable!” exclaimed Raymond, 
clenching his hand, while tears actually started from 
“There must have been some treachery at 
Moss, who 


his eyes. 
work or she could never have said that. 
did she see yesterday ?”’ 

“No one after the funeral, sir, excepting Mr. Der- 
went and Mr. Hugh Carlton.” 

Hugh Carlton! At the sound of that name a 
flash of conviction passed through Raymond’s mind 
that he must be the person who had played him false. 
He remembered his malignant accusation against 
Estelle the day before, and his subsequent urgency 
that he would, at any cost, write the words which 
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were to prove to her that he wished to marry her. 
Raymond knew that Hugh had loved her, and wished 
to win her once, and he no longer believed the state- 
ment he had naturally accepted when it was first 
made, that the young man’s feelings had undergone 
a complete change. It seemed perfectly plain to 
Raymond, now, that a desire to separate him from 
Estelle had been at the root of all that Hugh Carlton 
had said and done during their strange conversation, 
and he could not doubt that he had been the agent 
who had produced the calamity of Estelle’s dis- 
appearance. Yet it seemed scarcely possible to 
believe that he could really have laid a deliberate 
plot to deceive them both, and ruin their happiness 
for ever. 

“ Did Miss Lingard leave any letter for Mr. Carl- 
ton?” he asked Moss. 

“No, sir, none; but she gave me a note to take 
to Mr. Derwent ; I have it here, and I am going with 
it now, on my way home.” 

Raymond knew that Estelle had a great respect for 
the clergyman, and he thought it not unlikely that 
she might have given him her full confidence; it 
brightened him with a gleam of hope; he released 
Moss’s hand, and said, “ Then take it at once, 
Moss. And will you say to Mr. Derwent that I am 
most anxious to see him, and that I should be 
deeply obliged to him if he would come to me at 
once.” 

“ T will, sir,’ said Moss, apparently glad to be set 
free. 

“ And Moss,’’ continued Raymond, “you will 
promise to tell me, if ever you have even the slightest 
tidings of Miss Lingard ?” 

‘I can promise if you wish, sir, but I believe it is 
no good, for I don’t look ever to see her again. She 
told me she could never come to visit me so long as 
I lived here—and I cannot go away from my dear old 
master’s last home. I shall stay in this place now 


till my own time comes, and then I hope they’ll bury | 


me beside him.” 

He went utterly 
depressed and wretched than he had ever been in his 
life before. His one hope was in the possibility of 
Mr. Derwent possessing some information as to 
Estelle’s movements—most likely he would be under 
a pledge to secresy if he did know her destination ; 
but Raymond resolved to tell him the whole truth, 
including his suspicions of Hugh’s share in the 
miserable catastrophe, and perhaps the wise clergy- 
man could advise him how to repair it before it 
was too late. He knew Mr. Derwent well, having 
often met him in the course of the time that 
he had been connected with Carlton Hall, and 
he was aware that he added to a long experience of 
life a sound judgment and much kindness of heart, 
which enabled him, even in his old age, to enter 


out, leaving Raymond more 


sympathetically into the hopes and wishes of those 
whose future was still golden with the light of 
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possible joys. He watched for him, therefore, with 
great impatience, and towards evening he heard at 
last the welcome step, and Mr. Derwent entered. He 
had visited Raymond since his accident, and began 
asking him if his ankle was going on well. 

“Oh yes; I should be all right if I were not 
mentally so perfectly wretched. Mr. Derwent, can 
| you tell me anything of Estelle Lingard ?” 

The clergyman half smiled at his abrupt question, 
| but it was with a saddened voice he answered that 
| he had just received a letter from her. 
| And does it say where she is gone?” 

“No; quite the contrary, I am sorry to say. She 
writes to take leave of me, saying that circumstances 
have compelled her to quit this neighbourhood very 
suddenly, and with no hope of ever being able to 
return to it again, or to see any more those with 
whom she has been acquainted here.” 

* You have no clue, then, by which I might fin? 
her?” said Raymond, faintly ; and as Mr. Derwent 
shook his head, he exclaimed, with a burst of grief, 
«* And I had hoped to have made her my wife!” 

“I thought as much,” said the clergyman; “ and 
that is why I was so greatly surprised to hear of her 
departure. I believed, and indeed I do still, that 
she fully returned your affection, and I looked 
forward with great satisfaction to seeing her made 
happy in your care.” 

“And so she would have been, if the love and 
devotion of my whole life could have secured her 
happiness, Mr. Derwent. Only yesterday I wrote with 
this maimed hand, to tell her what my hopes were, 
and every hour I expected to-day that she would 
have come to bless me with her promise that she 
would never leave me more; and instead of that, the 
cruel tidings come to me that I have lost her—lost 
her perhaps for evermore in this world!” He stopped, 
overcome by strong emotions, and Mr. Derwent 
pressed his hand in silent sympathy, speaking no 
word till Raymond had recovered his composure. 

“Mr. Derwent,” he said, more calmly, “ I have 
come to the conclusion that some most insidious 
treachery has worked me this fatal evil, and I want 
to tell you the whole circumstances, and have your 
advice and help in this, the most painful trial of my 
life, if you will kindly give it to me.” 

“ Willingly,” said the clergyman. “I shall be truly 
glad if I can be of use. If we are going into the 
whole matter, I think you had better see Miss 
Lingard’s note to me; there is nothing in it which I 
need scruple to show you.” He sighed, as he saw with 
what tenderness Raymond touched the paper that 
bore the impress of Estelle’s handwriting. It would 
be sad indeed if those two were finaliy parted, he 
thought, as he watched his changing countenance 
while he read. Estelle began by expressing her grati- 
tude to Mr. Derwent for all his kindness to herself 
and her uncle, and regretted that she was oblige: 
to leave Highrock House so suddenly that she was 
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unable to make her farewells in person; she begged | Christ ; the deadly hatred, the desire of revenge, 
him to watch over Moss, whose comfort she had | which he had cherished against his enemy; and, finally, 
secured by an ample pension, and permission to | 
remain in the house, but she wished that he should | was strong upon him to gratify this fierce desire, and 
have his sister to live with him, and she begged | how Estelle, loving him with all her heart, had bidden 


Mr. Derwent to arrange this for the old man, en- 
closing money for all expenses. 

She had intended arranging this matter herself, she 
said, but as it had become impossible for her to 
remain even a day longer in the neighbourhood, she 
must trust it to Mr. Derwent’s kindness. She sent 
him also a considerable sum for several of the poor 
villagers, in whom she had taken an interest, and 
closed her note without the smallest reference to 
Raymond or the Carltons. 

“This confirms my former suspicions,” he said, as 
he gave the letter back to Mr. Derwent. “ Estelle 
and I have been separated by cruel falsehoods. Let 
me tell you the whole history from first to last.” And 
while the clergyman listened with ever-increasing 
interest, he described to him how he had first met 
Ustelle, after he was already engaged to Kathleen, 
and how her bright intellect and high-toned character 
had charmed him into an affection for her, which he 
had long called by the name of friendship, but now 
knew to have been truest love. 

Then he spoke of the dark hour when he learned 
that his fair-faced bride had been stolen from him by 
Tracy Harcourt, and of the distaste to life that 
seized upon him in the bitterness of his betrayed 
trust and his wounded pride; and how Estelle had 
come to him, like an angel messenger, shedding a 
new light on his path that seemed like a ray from 
the opening heaven, and had drawn him on by the 
way in which his Lord had walked before, to seek 
Him who alone could satisfy his soul. 

Frankly he spoke of the evil passion in his own 
heart, which had stood between him and the love of 


| 





he spoke of the night of the fire, when the temptation 


him, for his Lord’s dear sake, go forth and save his 
enemy, even at the risk of the life which was dearer 
to her than her own. 

Mr. Derwent was greatly moved when he heard 
the account of this pure act of sacrifice, and told 
Raymond that, whatever the future might bring 
him, he had good reason to thank God that ever he 
had known Estelle Lingard. 

“Yes,” said Raymond, “and you will not wonder 
that from the self-same hour I knew that I loved her 
with a steady deep devotion a thousand-fold more 
strong than the fascination by which Kathleen had 
held me for a time, and that, knowing it all, my 
heart went out in longing and prayer to have her 
henceforth ever by my side. What has been the 
result? By a refinement of cruelty she is snatched 
away from me in the very instant that I most pas- 
sionately sought her; and I believe that this fatal 
evil has been wrought for me by the treachery of one 
whom both she and I have called our friend.” 

Hardly able to restrain his indignation, he went on 
to tell Mr. Derwent what had passed between him- 
self and Hugh Carlton the day before, and how 
blindly he had consented to trust him, and to let him 
carry to Estelle the few words which told her his 
purpose was fixed to win her for his wife. In con- 
clusion, he showed the clergyman the letter she had 
written him in answer, 

“Can you doubt,” he asked, when Mr. Derwent 
had read it, “that Hugh Carlton has played me 
false ?”” 

And the clergyman answered, “ I cannot doubt it.” 

(To be continued.) 


HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


C 4 | OPE on, hope ever, toil and fight 
‘fl Through sultry day and frosty night ; 
Nor tropic heat nor polar air 
Should bring the immortal mind despair— 

Hope on, hope ever. 


Poor pilgrim, wearied though you be, 
Faint not by land, sink not by sea ; 
Bear life’s hard burden bravely on, 
And yield not till the goal be won— 
Hope on, hope ever. 


If sore temptations thee assail, 
If anguish make thy spirit quail, 


Still bravely, boldly struggle through, 
And keep the distant Home in view—- 
Hope on, hope ever. 


If blinded by pain’s lightning flash, 

Or stunned by terror’s torrent-dash, 

Unclose the eye of faith within, 

And upward gaze till Heaven you win— 
Hope on, hope ever. 


And when your soul shall fight with death, 

When last pangs stay the parting breath, 

Yield not for fear, shrink not for pain, 

Cling to the Cross with might and main— » 
Hope on, hope ever. 
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THE 


STRANDED WRECK. 


PART I. 


wie OW refreshing was the breeze and how 
pleasantly the waves rippled over the 
sandy beach, as Adeline and Emma 
stood at the open window on the first 
morning of their visit to the sea-side. 





Just as they 
little girl stopped in front of the house, and holding 
up her apron full of shells, said, timidly, “ Please, 
miss, would you buy some? ” 

Running to the door, Adeline gave the child a few 
pence, and soon returned with the whole collection— 
and sizes, delicately tinted 
scallops, ear-shells, and others like small butterflies’ 


were planning an early walk, a poor 


whelks of many shapes 


wings, polished and clear as crystal. 

“ Did you find out where she got them?” asked 
Emma, “It would be so pleasant to gather some 
for ourselves.” 

“T had not time, 
her sister; “but I 

In a few days the same little girl did return, but 


she ran off so quickly,” replied 


dare say we shall see her again.” 


on this occasion with a large bunch of wild flowers, 


and hurried away after receiving the money, just as 


she had done before. 

Poor little Winnie! Her history was indeed a sad 
one; poverty, sickness, and death had surrounded 
her since her babyhood—not so long ago either; but 
such companions in a home make children prema- 


turely old. It was but a few months since she and 


her brother had watched by their mother’s death-bed | 


in a small dismal lodging in the narrow crowded 
street of a large city. She was their only friend, 
and when God took her they had no one to look to 
for support or protection. 

After the body had been removed to its humble 
resting-place the brother and sister sat crouched 
close together in a corner of the desolate room, 
Winnie sobbing as if her very heart would break. 

“Come, come,” 
to me. 


said Mike, “stop crying, and listen 
Now that poor mother’s gone we must think 
of something for ourselves. 


there was no place for 


I heard the people say 
us but the poor-house. 
won’t go there, Winnie.” 

“Oh no, Mike! Mother used to 
trying to keep us out of that ; 
stay here, as usual ? ” 


say she was 


“Because we’re not able to pay rent. 
will come directly to take us away and lock the door.” 

“Where are we to go?” 

“Out of this, at all events; 
some place.” 


we'll be sure to find 


Winnie; but I'll work for you, if I can 
thing to do.” 

“Why shouldn’t I help, Mike?” 

* You're too little. But if we stand here 
theyll be back and catch us. Come on, quick !” 


talking 
And 
the 
children were soon running hand in hand down the 
street. 
“ Tf we could meet Bob,” 
might tell us where to go.’ 
“That’s 
he does, 
of my dinner when mother was alive, and he used to 
stand at the corner of the lane looking so hungry.” 


rolling his mother’s old shawl round Winnie, 


said the little girl, “he 


could do as 
I often gave him part 


s a good thought, Winnie; we 
for he has no home. 


They turned to seck him; and there, at the usual 
corner, was Bob, hungry and ragged as ever. Winnie 
rushed forward and seized his arm, as if he had been 
an old friend. The boy seemed surprised, but at 
once recognised the child. 

“ Well, what is it, little one?” 

“Oh, Bob! we want you to tell us how to live by 
ourselves, and where to sleep ?” 
It’s well for 
you to have some one to care for you and a roof 


“Stay at home with your mother. 


over your head!” 
« But,” said Mike, 
Bob. We're like you 


buried this morning ; 


neither one nor other 
Poor mother was 


““we have 
now, rself, 
the house is to be locked up, 
and we’re running off for fear they’d send us to 
the poor-house.” 

about right there. 


“ You’re And so your mother ’s 


well, many a crust she gave me when I wanted 


Come, Pll it what I can for you; 
” you won't like my ans of life.’ 


dead ; 
it badly enough. 


“Do you beg, Bob? 
“If any one gives me a penny or two, or a bit of 
bread, I don’t refuse. I an odd job, holding a 
and if I found anything 


get 


horse, or carrying a parcel ; 


| lying right before me I don’t say I wouldn’t pick it 


We | 
| what’s not your own.” 


but why mayn’t we | 


The man 


“Mike, I see a great many children about the | 


streets; how do they get on? 
sleep at night ?” 


“T suppose they beg; we wouldn’t like to do that, 


And where do they | 


” 


up. 


SO, Bob; 3 shouldn’t take 


wrrone ou 
Wro!r > you 


that’s 1s, 


** When you've lived a while in my way you won't 
be so very particular, little Winnie. 

“ But mother said that God would be angry if we 
took what did not belong to us.” 

‘No one ever told me anything about God.” 
Father in Heaven,” answered Winnie ; 
“and it’s He that takes care of 

“He’s for you now, when you 
have to come to me.” 

“Oh! but He will, for He gave mother a promise. 
He said He’d be a father to the fatherless. She 
told me so,” 


** He’s your 
you.” 


not doing much 
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«*T learned a hymn long ago at school,” said Mike ; 
“this is a bit of it— 

‘ The birds, without barn or storehouse, are fed; 
From them let us learn to trust for our bread.’ 
May-be God would feed us too.” 

“ He will, surely !”” exclaimed Winnie. 

“ We'll see,” answered Bob; ‘“ but do you know 
where I’m taking you to all this time? I’ve a secret 
place of my own, where I sometimes go for a night’s 
lodging; there’s room for you too, but, mind, you 
mustn’t tell any one.” 

“We have no money to pay for our beds, Bob.” 

“ There’s no rent charged in my lodgings, and as 
for beds, you must do without them, A good shelter 
is not to be despised.” 

By this time the three children had left the smoky 
town far behind, and having passed many pretty 
rows of small houses, with gardens full of bright 
flowers, found themselves walking along a dusty 
road close by the sea. They sat down for a while to 
rest on a low wall, for little Winnie was footsore 
and tired. The sound of waves fell pleasantly and 
refreshingly on her ears, as they plashed against a 
long sand-bank, which ran for a considerable distance 
into the sea, terminating with a tall lighthouse. It 
was a dangerous place for vessels, and had been 
named “The Bull,’’ because in stormy weather the 
waves made a terrific roaring as they dashed on the 
sandy bar, and told many a fearful tale of wreck and 
disaster. A high wooden bridge, thrown over a deep 
channel, led to this dangerous sand-bank; the three 
children crossed, and having cautiously crept past 
the coastguard station, found themselves on a 
smooth green space, covered with skort grass and 
numerous sea-plants. Winnie almost forgot her 
fatigue in the delight of seeing so many beautiful 
flowers, and stopped to gather a few. 

“On with you, little one,” said Bob, seizing her 
unwilling hand, “‘ we’ve a good bit to go yet.” 

“I don’t see any lodgings about here,” remarked 
Mike; “ we’re leaving all the houses behind us.” 

“TI didn’t say it was a house I was taking you to. 
Come on, and you shall see.” 

Crossing the smooth flowery sward, Bob led his 
companions towards a rangeof high sand-hills, covered 
with a kind of coarse bent, and having climbed to the 
highest ridge, they saw, lying beneath, a long stretch 
of flat strand, over which the tide gently rippled. 

** Well,” said Bob, “do you see how yov’re to 
make your fortune, Mike?” 

“No.” 

“Why, when the tide goes out, you're to gather 
cockles, and sell them in town. If you work hard, 


you needn’t starve, nor Winnie either; and now I'll | 


show you the lodgings.” On they went a good way 
over the smooth beach, pleasant to Winnie’s feet 
after the harsh bent and uneven sand-downs, until at 


length a tall black object appeared in view, looking | 


so grim and ghostly in the evening light that, on 


drawing nearer, the iittle girl caught tight hold of 


| her brother’s hand. 


“ We needn’t go too close to that,” she said, as 
the object loomed darker and more distinctly in view, 

Why, child,” said Bob, “that’s just where you 
are going ; those are your lodgings.’’ 

Winnie shuddered, for she felt cold and frightened. 
The sea-breeze blew chill as the evening advanced, 
and drawing her dead mother’s shawl more closely 
round her, she said no more until they had reached 
their new home. 

The broken and blackened hull of a vessel, wrecked 
one stormy night many years ago on this lonely 
part of the treacherous sand-bank had lain ever 
since the sport of winds and waves. Into this the 
children climbed, and creeping between two broken 
planks, were guided by Bob to a small hold, which 
still afforded shelter from the weather. Here they 
huddled together, even Winnie, thankful for rest 
in any refuge, after her long and tiresome walk. 

“It’s not so bad as I thought,” she said, lying 
down in the furthest corner, while Mike spread the 
shawl over her. 

“It’s real snug,” replied Bob. “ I’ve often had 
much worse lodgings; but I think I’ll bid you good- 
night now, and go back to town.” 

(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

271, On what occasion may we suppose the com- 
mand alluded to in the previous question to have 
been neglected which brought down a plague upon 
the people ? 

272. Quote a passage which shows that the Jews 
generally supposed Jesus to have been born in 
Galilee. 

273. Quote some words of St. Paul which show 

that the lives of the apostles were continually in 
danger. 

274, Who were Gog and Magog ? 

275. In what words is the treachery of the kings 
of Egypt towards Israel set forth ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 720. 

261. “God hath delivered me to the ungodly, and 
turned me over into the hands of the wicked” (Job 
xvi. 11). 

262. “And rained down manna upon them to eat, 
and gave them of the corn of heaven” (Ps, Ixxviii. 
24). 

263. “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
unto Simon” (Luke xxiv. 34). 

264. “Behold, the Name of the Lord cometh from 
far, burning with His anger, and the burden thereof 
is heavy: His lips are full of indignation, and His 

tongue as a devouring fire” (Isaiah xxx. 27). 
| 265. He was of the country of Cyrene, and the 
' father of Alexander and Rufus (Mark xv. 21). 
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And gleam with golden flushes, 


I linger where the wavelets leap, 
And where the water-lilies peep, 


Runs murm’ring o’er the ledges ; 
I pass by many a shady nook, 
Low-fringed with reeds and sedges ; 


WANDER where the little brook 


Half-hid amid the rushes. 
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On either bank the lowing herds 
Are scattered through the meadows, 
And, skimming o’er the stream, the birds 
Dart in and out the shadows ; 
While on the breeze is borne along | 
The sweet soft scent of clover, | 
And, loaded to the full, with song 
The air seems rippling over. 


And where from out the little stream 
A ripplet dances slyly, 
And runs away with silvery gleam, 





A maiden’s standing shyly, 


Feeding the swans that at her feet 
With much of proud grace linger, 
And watch the round arm fair and sweet 
And rosy outstretched finger. 


Glad scenes like this lie everywhere, 
The whole world’s face they brighten ; 
With sunny smiles they banish care, 
And many a sad heart lighten ; 
They many 2 hard stern nature bend, 
And, when o’er-pressed by sorrows, 
Are as the touch of loving friend, 
To point to bright to-morrows. 


G: W. 








ACROSS THE PLAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,’ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 


“QUEEN MADGE,” THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE END OF KITTY’S DAY-DREAM. | 


wees [\ ESTER, are you sure?” Kitty said, as, 
|) || Renteeat| |! with a terrible sense of pain, she 
Ri 





A 


NI | coe watched them out of sight. Hester 
i a | had turned from red to deadly pale, 

— Se her lips were quivering, but her eyes 
shifted uneasily away from Kitty’s searching, he- 
seeching look. 

«Yes, of course,” she said, faintly. 

“‘But why were you so surprised to see him? 
didn’t you know that he was here ?” 

“T thought he was at Dorking.” 

“ Hester, are you telling me the truth?” Kitty 
asked, wildly; “I know both those gentlemen.” 

Then Hester burst into tears. 

“Oh, don’t tell him!” she pleaded; “he'll never 
forgive me, he’s told me dozens of times I was 
never to tell any one. His folks are all gentry, and 
they ’d never forgive him, and it would ruin me, and 
—and—he mightn’t marry me, and then father 
would turn me out of doors. Oh, pray don’t tell 


” 














him 

“Don’t fear, I won’t tell him,’ Kitty said, 
bitterly. ‘ Now tell me, Hester, are you really going 
to be married to him on this day week?” She 
wanted to be assured that her senses had not 
deceived her, 

“Yes, miss, but pray don’t ask me anything more!” 
Hester said, weeping; “I would much rather not 
talk about it.” 

Then, after all, Kitty reflected, this poor little 
thing, whose happiness all depended on her lover 
keeping his word and marrying her, could not help 
his contemptible conduct, and it would be cruel to 
tell her of it and make her as wretched as she herself 


was now. So she turned, and looked at her pretty 


face, and eyes that could so seldom look steadily | 


back without quailing—the face of the woman who 


had taken her lover from her—who came between 
her and what had been the dearest, fondest hope of 
her life. 

“Tt is better not,’ she said. ‘I must say good- 
bye, for I shall not see you again. You will have 
your mother with you when you return; besides, I 
am going to town myself this afternoon, but I shall 
go before you—by the three o’clock train.” 

Granny wanted her lawyer seen on some matter 
of business, and Kitty always transacted these little 
matters for her. It did not take long to get up to 
town and back, Kitty usually did the double 
journey, business and all, in two or three hours. 
She hardly heard all that Hester said, all her 
entreaties that she would not tell, and pleadings 
that it would ruin her if she did. She felt as if she 
must get away and think ; yet when she was, at last, 
in her own room, her head seemed in a whirl, and 
she could feel nothing, devise no course of action, do 
nothing but sit with her hands over her face, and 
feel dazed and stunned. “I wonder I was so blind,” 
was all she said to herself, for a hundred little deeds 
and words now passed in review before her memory, 
which she wondered had not awakened her suspicions; 
though even yet—remembering him and all his words 
to her, and the love that had shone in those wonder- 
fully honest-looking eyes of his—she doubted again 

and again if it really could be true, or if she were 
dreaming, or mad, or what. It was so odd, too, that 
except that stunned, dazed feeling, she had hardly any 
other. “It is almost as if I did not love him, I seem 
to care so little; and yetI did, and do, I suppose, for 
one blow cannot have killed it all,” and she looked 
up, and stared round at the nice spotless little room 
—the room that was so like that dear old-fashioned 





| Granny, and thought how hard and glaring the sun- 
shine was, and drew down the blinds, and sat down, 
| and tried to think again, and tried to feel, yet could 
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do neither. Presently, almost as if in a dream, she 
went down-stairs. She knew Granny was waiting 
to have the paper read to her, and the news it con- 
tained discussed; but, oh, how terribly it bothered 
her! She could not collect her thoughts, or remember 
the thing she had said last, or what anything meant 
—could do nothing but ponder blankly, almost 
grimly, over the revelation of the morning. 

“You don’t seem well, Kitty dear,” Granny said, 
for Kitty could hardly bring herself even to make a 
pretence at eating during dinner-time. “You shall 
go to town to-morrow instead of to-day.” 


“No, Granny dear, let me go to-day,” she said, | 
“It is my head that is rather bad, but the 


eagerly. 
change will do me good; let me go to-day, Granny.” 

“Very well, my dear; I do want that business 
settled, for one never knows what may happen. See 
how suddenly poor Mrs. Young went off.” 


“Yes, Granny,” Kitty said, remembering vaguely 


that Mrs. Young was nearly eighty when she died, 


and also hoping that chance would take Hester back | 


by the train she was going by, “for even if her 
mother is with her I might be able to ask her a 
question or two,” she thought. 


«And one never knows when one’s own time may | 


come,” continued the old lady. 

“No, Granny.” 

“Kitty, what is the matter, my dear ? 
home if you don’t feel well.” 

“Oh, I'd much rather go, Granny dear,’ poor 
Kitty answered, almost ready to cry. She so 
longed to be let alone, to stare her great sorrow in 
the face again! or rather tuo stare at that which 
would be a sorrow when once sense and feeling, which 
seemed to have vanished now, came back. She gave 
along sigh of relief when at last she was allowed to 
set off towards the station. She forgot about Hester, 
forgot everything but the one fact which so utterly 
engrossed her, till she suddenly saw her come on to 
the platform alone, just as she was about to enter a 
carriage. She went up to her instantly. 

“ Hester,” she said, “ get in with me,” and with- 
out waiting for an answer led the way to the empty 
compartment she had chosen. 
drew back. 

“ It’s first class,” she said, “ and I 

** Never mind, get in,” Kitty said, fretfully. 

“ Perhaps they won’t find out,” Hester said, in a 


Do stay at 


” 





consolatory manner, “ they don’t often look at the | 


tickets.” 


“TI shall tell them, of course; you don’t suppose | 
that I would defraud them of their due,” Kitty said, | 


almost harshly, for this trait in the character of the 
woman Jim was going to marry, the woman for 


whom she had been treated so treacherously, angered | 
“Tl pay it; it was | 
I who made you get in. Come and sit here, opposite | 


her more than she could help. 


to me by this window,” she said, her manner suddenly 
softening, for she saw the traces of tears still on 


Hester hesitated, and 


Hester’s face. “ Why is your mother not with you?” 
she asked, gently. 

“ She’s not well enough,” Hester answered, sorrow- 
fully, and Kitty found some tenderness for her then. 
She had evidently a genuine love for her stepmother, 
and after all she reflected she was a little hard to. 
wards her, for she of course had no idea of what 
she (Kitty) was suffering. 

“But you were not fretting about that this 
morning ?” Hester only shook her head, and then 
Kitty asked another question. 
engaged to—this gentleman when I saw you first?” 

“Yes,” said Hester, those mysterious tears filling 
her eyes again. A long silence ensued, not very long 
either, though it seemed so to-them both. 

Kitty broke it by saying, “Hester, have you got 
your pocket-book in your pocket—the one you showed 
me the other day ?” 

Hester pulled it out, and Kitty took it and looked 
at it, both inside and outside, at the silver rims, 
and delicate pockets, and dainty turquoise-studded 
pencil, and above all, at the leaf folded over and 
over, and which Hester had told her was a letter 
from her lover. Her eyes fastened on it, and an un- 
controllable longing took possession of her to read it, 
| and have proof that indeed the truth had been told 





« Hester, were you 


to her. 

“Will you let me read his letter to you?” 
asked, humbly and entreatingly. 

The colour rushed to Hester’s face, and dyed it 
crimson, and she hesitated, with doubt and fear ex- 
pressed in every movement. 

“Do,” said Kitty, almost imploringly. ‘I will 
act as if I’d never seen it, and no living soul shall 
ever know that Ihave. May I, Hester?” 

There was a long pause, and then Hester said, 
huskily, “‘ Yes.” 

With trembling fingers Kitty unfolded the gilt- 
edged leaf, but her heart stood still for a second, 
then seemed to rise into her throat, as she saw that 
| it was indeed Jim’s well-known writing. 

very sentimental, and Kitty saw that with a sigh of 
relief (for she remembered that he never said many 
pretty things in his letters to her), and this was how 
| it ran:—I must see you to-night ; I have come up from 


she 


t was not 


You must manage 
Make 


| Dorking to-day on purpose to do so. 
somehow to meet me at the old place at seven. 
some excuse to get out.” 

“Thank you,” said Kitty, and she gave her back 
ithe case with a long weary sigh of wretchedness. 
She was beginning to feel a little. The train was 
slackening—they were nearly at London Bridge. 
Suddenly a thought struck Kitty. 

“ Hester,” she said, “I should like to give you a 
wedding-present—I’ll give you this, wear it for my 
sake; you can show it to your husband after you are 
| married, and say I gave it you; it will not matter 
| then or interfere with you,” and she drew off a little 

diamond and sapphire gipsy-ring—her engagement 
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ring from Jim—and put it on to Hester’s finger, 
who looked at it almost wonderingly, and with such 
evident pleasure and delight, that Kitty felt the 
vague feeling of dislike she sometimes had for her 
rise strong within her again. 

Kitty never knew how she lived through the few 
days that followed; how she got up in the morning, 
went through the little routine of the day, and went 
to bed again at night, and brooded through the long 
hours over her misery. She wished the hours away 
with a feeling of almost madness. She wanted to see 
if he would tell her, if there was any honour left in 
him; and sometimes still she doubted her memory or 
the evidence of it, and then she would feel her finger, 
from which the ring had vanished, and know it was 
all true. 

“Tf Belle were only at home,” she sighed, two or 
three times, for she felt that she had neither 
strength nor nerve to sit down and write her sister 
an account of it all; or if Jim would only write—if 
she might just see his handwriting again before 
the time when he would be indeed lost to her, it 
would be something. At last she saw it. On the 
fourth day from that on which she had seen Hester 


off, alittle packet came for her, addressed, as she 


saw with a glance, before the servant reached her 
with it, byhim. She tore it open; it contained a 
little pocket-book, the fellow to the one Hester had 
had, and in it was a slip of paper, on which was 
written, “ This is what I forgot to bring you the other 
day. I have no time to write to-day, but will soon ; best 
love.’ Kitty felt all the fire within her, and which 
only wanted stirring up, rise. 

“How dare he,” she exclaimed, “to give me 
what he gave her! It is time to put an end to 
this.” 

She packed it up, and wrote—“I return this. I 
wonder you sent it. I quite understand why you 
wished things kept secret now. I quite forgive you, 
and pray with all my heart that I may never see you 
again,” Then, having posted it, she waited again, 
but no answer came. 

And the days dragged by till the one before Jim’s 
wedding-day came, and Kitty had lived through a 
week of such exceeding bitterness and misery that she 
knew it would stand alone in her memory through 
all her lifetime. Then a terrible longing came upon 
her to be satisfied once again that what she had been 
told was true; to go to Charlton the next day, and, 
with her own eyes, see if he were married to Hester 
Clayton. She did not know the name of the church, 
only knew that Hester had called it “ little;” but 
Charlton was a small place, she felt sure she should 
easily find it. Only she would not have Jim or 
Hester see her for the world; but she could easily 
disguise herself, and wear a thick veil, and if there 
were a gallery to the church, she might get intoa 
corner and easily pass unseen. 

It was not difficult to manage. She told Granny 





that she should so like to go to town the next day, she 
felt ill, and wanted a change, and Granny, who was 
very anxious about her, thought it would do her 
good, and found a commission for her to do, and 
Kitty promised to be home by dinner, and as Granny 
did not usually appear very soon, she was not likely 
to know how early Kitty set off. 

It was a long, tiresome journey, taking longer 
than many twice the number of miles would have 
taken, and when Kitty got there at last it was 
nearly eleven o'clock. “I shall be too late,” she 
thought, as she drew her veil down to hide her face, 
and looked about vainly fora cab. There were only 
flies in Charlton, which had to be ordered before they 
were wanted. She was so afraid of being seen too, 
and passed quickly along, looking half-fearingly to 
the right and left. 

She asked a boy the way to the “ little church ”— 
that was all the clue she had to it—and he, puzzled, 
and hardly seeming to know it by her description, 
directed her to one towards which she went, but it 
was a long way; she got to it, however, at last. The 
doors were open, and Kitty’s heart gave a bound. 
There was an old woman at the porch, a pew-opener 
perhaps, and Kitty asked her if there was a wed- 
ding there, but the woman shook her head, and 
said, “No, there was service going on now, but no 
wedding ; there hadn’t been one, and there wasn’t 
to be.” 

Kitty felt her heart get lighter. 

“Was there any other church?” she asked. 

“Yes, there was another, but she didn’t think 
there was anything going on, one mostly heard teil 
of weddings beforehand.” 

Kitty asked the way, and set off again, but Chaz!- 
ton was such a long, straggling place, she seemed 
an age getting to it. When she did, she saw with 
a gasp that there was a carriage at the door; only 
one, but it was a sign of a wedding, and there were 
two or three boys and girls hovering about. 
Trembling and aching, she went up to the door- 
way. 

“Tt’s just over, they’ll be out directly, they’re in 
the vestry now,” one of the boys said. 

“Whose wedding is it?’ Kitty asked, with a 
sickening dread. 

“ Clayton’s girl,” was the answer. 

She tottered into the church (there was no gallery) 
and entered one of the seats on the side away from 
the vestry, where she was not likely to be seen, be- 
sides, the font hid her. In afew minutes she heard 
voices, and then, at the end of the church, by the 
vestry door, Hester appeared on Jim’s arm—Hester 
in spotless white, and looking flushed, and pretty, and 
happy. He brought her triumphantly down the aisle, 
laughing and talking, though he looked ill and 
worried—Kitty saw that—and just before they passed 
her Hester whispered something to him, and he 
looked at her hand. She saw him start and turn pale. 
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She had shown him the ring on her finger. Kitty 
crouched down on the seat as they passed out, and 
did not see the two or three persons that followed, 
and she waited till every sound and sign of the 


wedding had passed before she dared to move. She 
did not do Granny’s commission; and how she got 
home she never knew. 

(To be continued.) 








THE 
BY THE REV. T. M. 


, CAREFUL study of the Gospel his- | 
tory convinces us that the silence of 
Christ is not less remarkable and 
significant than His speech. We 
have often considered the words of 
the Lord Jesus, it may be for our advantage to 
dwell for a little on His silence. We can recall 
many occasions when He spake as man never 
spake; there are some, not less noteworthy, when 
He held His peace and answered nothing. 

If we look to God’s word we find that the prac- 
tical management of life is made to depend very 
much on our knowing when, where, and how Jong 
to keep silence. The art of silence is a greater and 
much more difficult one than that of speech, and 
consequently is much less studied and practised. 
For, once that we sin through keeping silence, we 
all of us, even the most taciturn, sin many times 
through unwise and immoderate speech. We have 
all of us need to ask the Lord to set a watch before 
our months, and keepthe door of our lips, that 
we speak not unadvisedly. Some people have 
much more need than others to cultivate the habit 
of keeping silence. The besetting infirmity of 
some is to speak too much, and too often, and 
speaking so much they often speak rashly, unad- 
visedly, unwisely. 

There are certain circumstances in which we 
are evidently required to maintain silence. The 
Psalmist tells us that in the presence of the 
ungodly he kept silence, that he might not sin 
with his mouth; and where we are, for a time, and 
of necessity, in such society, this is perhaps the 
wisest thing that we cando. Itisa great thing, 
of course, to be able to give a new and better 
turn to conversation, but where a man does not 
feel that he is strong enough, wise enough, brave 
enough, to do this, the next best thing, where he 
cannot withdraw from such society at once, is ¢o 
keep silence in it. 

We may feel so strongly in reference to a cer- 
tain subject, or when in the presence of certain 
people, as to be nearly sure that we cannot speak 
of the one or to the others without being betrayed 
into an unwise or even sinful display of feeling. In 
all such cases our strength is to keep silence. It is 
better to submit in silence to unjust and injurious 
misrepresentation than even run the risk of 
indulging in angry retort and recrimination. 








SILENCE OF CHRIST. 


MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


When we think how many sins of the tongue 
there are, and how much misery and mischief have 
been caused by hasty, imprudent, censorious, 
malicious speech, we must feel that there are many 
occasions in life when the only safe thing, the 
only wise thing, is to keep silence. And in all 
cases where speech is called for we must feel how 
important it is that we be tender and truthful in 
what we say, speaking with much reserve and 
moderation, with few and well-chosen words. 

Those who have not directed their attention to 
it would probably be surprised by the amount of 
information ministered to us in God’s word in 
reference to this important subject. Many things 
have been written with the view of directing us 
when we should speak, and when we should keep 
silence, but while we should prize the precepts of 
Scripture, we should have our attention especially 
fixed upon the Divine and Incarnate Word. We 
should set the Lord Jesus Himself always before 
us, who has furnished us with the true model of 
life, and has left us in all things an example, that 
we should follow in His steps. We sha!l find, for 
instance, in considering the silence of Christ, that 
not only is light shed upon His character, but also 
upon our conduct and duty. 

Let us, then, without descending to minute 
detail, glance at some of the principal occasions 
when Christ was silent—held His peace. 

In maintaining silence on these occasions we see 
Christ patiently enduring the contradiction of 
sinners against Himself, and quietly submitting 
to the will of God, testing the faith which He will 
presently reward, rebuking the vain curiosity of 
those who would be wise above what is written, 
abstaining from needless and perplexing contro- 
versy, and judicially withholding the truth from 
those who were not prepared to receive it. 

In maintaining silence on many occasions, we see 
Christ patiently enduring the contradiction of sinners 
again-t Himself, and quietly submitting to the will of 
God. “He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He 
openeth not His mouth.” ‘““When He was reviled 
He reviled not again, when He suffered He 
threatened not.” He did “not strive, nor cry, nor 
lift up His voice in the street.” He stands before 
us as the perfect pattern of patient suffering— 
manly, but uncomplaining and unresisting meek- 
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ness. He teaches us by His own example how to 
suffer and be strong. And you will notice how 
patience, meekness, forbearance, forgiveness, 
readiness to endure rather than to resent injuries, 
indced all the gentler graces of the Christian life, 
are urged upon us with reference to the example 
of the Lord Himself. All the wrong that may 
be done to us we are to take patiently, not only 
because this is acceptable to God, but because 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should follow His steps. And we observe 
that greater stress is laid upon the cultivation of 
the passive than the active virtues of the Chris- 
tian life, and that we may suppose, because we 
all feel it is easier to do than to suffer, to labour 
than to wait; easier to brave danger, and wear 
oneself out with unsparing toil, than to be meek, 
gentle, forbearing, forgiving, and to live a quiet 
life of peaceful content, in which there is no room 
for anger, malice, or uncharitableness. To con- 
quer, and wisely to rule one’s own spirit, is a 
greater work and a greater victory than to take 
a fenced city. Now this is that which we are 
especially taught to do, both by the precepts of 
the Gospel and the example of Christ. Just glance 
over the life of Christ—consider how, from the 
first to the last, he had to endure the contradiction 
of sinners against Himself, how He was ever 
surrounded by those who were seeking to irritate 
and annoy Him, to provoke Him to the utterance 
of some angry, unwise, unguarded word, Butno; 
“when He was reviled He reviled not again, when 
He suffered He threatened not, but committed 
Himself to Him who judgeth righteously.” Let 
us then take Christ as an example of suffering 
patience, and when we are tempted, as we often 
are, to utter some hot, harsh, hasty word, let us 
remember Him, and how He, under unexampled 
provocation, held His peace, and answered not a 
word. 

But we must regard the silence of Christ as 
expressing His quiet submission to the will of God. 
He came to do God’s will, He came to bear it, and 
throughout His life He presents us with the spec- 
tacle of cheerful, unquestioning, childiike submis- 
sion. As under the greatest provocation you hear 
Him give utterance to no angry, resentful word, 
so, enduring the greatest afflictions, you hear no 
murmur or complaint. “As a son He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered.” 
Throughout life He was “a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” He could say, “The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” 
Bunt under all these privations and sufferings He 
manifested a cheerful submission, and when the 
bitterest cup of ail was put into His hands, though 
His human nature shrank from it, yet was He 
prepared to drain it even to its very dregs, and to 


say, “Father, not my will, but thine be done.” 
When, then, we are tempted to complain or repine, 
let us think of our great Example, of whom it is 
said, “He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
He openeth not His mouth.” 

In maintaining silence we see Christ testing the 
faith which He wiil presently reward. We havea 
striking illustration of this in the case of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman (Matt. xv. 23). This woman, 
who had a daughter grievously vexed with a devil, 
came to Jesus to seek a blessing at His hands. 
She, who was not a Jewish woman, was doubtless 
encouraged to make this appeal to Jesus by the 
tales of His power and compassion which had 
reached her. His fame had already gone through 
all Syria; He was, indeed, everywhere known as 
being both able and willing to heal all manner of 
sicknesses and diseases, and even those who were 
possessed of devils and were lunatic. And so, 
making her daughter’s misery her own, she goes 
to Jesus with this pitiful cry, “Have mercy on 
me, O Lord, thou son of David; my daughter is 
grievously vexed with adevil.” But she meets not 
with that hearty welcome, that immediate response, 
she had been encouraged to anticipate. She had 
heard Him spoken of as one very merciful, one who 
would not break the bruised reed nor quench the 
smoking flax, ever ready to succour the miserable 
and give rest to the weary. But to her cry Christ 
seems inattentive, to her misery and need insen- 
sible. He answered her not a word. She still 
cries unto the Lord, and so loudly and so long, 
that the disciples intercede in her behalf, and ask 
the Lord that He would grant her her petition, and 
send her away. But the appeal of the disciples 
elicits no word of mercy from the Master. The 
woman’s faith will yield to no discouragement, her 
prayer becomes more importunate and urgent, and 
her faith at last conquers, and she, who is met at 
first by silence, and then by words which seem 
intended to reduce her to silence, is at last 
rewarded with the word of commendation and 
promise—‘‘ O woman, great is thy faith, be it unto 
thee even as thow wilt.” But why this silence? 
Why this delay? Why, in the presence of this 
great need, did He hold His peace, who was 
generally so ready to speak the word of grace and 
tenderness, and bless with His richest gifts the 
miserable and needy? He was merely putting 
this poor woman’s faith to the test; He was but 
awakening within her stronger desire, calling forth 
from her more earnest and importunate entreaty ; 
He was but preparing her to receive and appreciate 
the blessing which He all along was waiting to 
bestow. As it was with Jacob and the angel, so it 
was with this poor woman and the Saviour. In 
each case we see the victory of wrestling and 





heroic faith. The faith which for the while is 
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most severely tested is that which at last is most 
richly rewarded. 

It is so still—the blessing sought for may not 
come at once, prayer may not secure an immediate 
answer, the cry of the suppliant may seem to 
echo back from heavens hard and impenetrable as 
brass; the merciful Son of Man, the all-com- 
passionate Redeemer, may, for a while, answer not 
a word—but this, which may seem to be long 
continued silence, is not intended to discourage 
us, but to stimulate our desire, and both to test 
and strengthen our faith; at the right time the 
answer will come, come the very moment we are 
prepared to receive, welcome, and use it. We are 
taught that we ought always to pray and not to 
faint, and the praying saint should adopt as his 
own the words of the struggling patriarch, “I 
will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 

In maintaining silence we see Christ rebuking the 
vain curiosity of those who would be wise above 
what is written. On three different occasions do 
we see Christ refusing to gratify a vain and inor- 
dinate curiosity, and even distinctly, and in a very 
marked manner, rebuking it. In one instance 
a man in the company He was addressing says, 
“Lord are there few that be saved?” To this 
question Christ would make no reply. The word 
given in return was virtually this: Mind your own 
business, attend to that which practically concerns 
you, “ strive to enter in at the strait gate, for 
many shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 

The next profitless question was that of Peter, 
not as to the destiny of mankind at large, but as 
to the destiny of a fellow-disciple. Pointing to the 
beloved disciple the question was, ‘Lord, what 
shall this man do?” The reply of Christ was, 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee P follow thou me.” 

The next was that proposed by the disciples 
immediately before the ascension of Christ, “ Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom unto 
Israel?” This question meets with the reply, 
“Tt is not for you to know the times or the seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own power.” 

Now the evident design of Christ in all these 
cases was to call back the attention of those who 
addressed Him from those things which did not 
immediately concern them to those things that 
did. Christ meets the inquiries of a profitless 
curiosity with silence or rebuke. 

This is a matter of much greater importance 
than it would seem. There are many people who 
are more concerned to know the number of the 
elect than to make their own calling and election 
sure; who are more careful in inquiring about the 
future cf others than their own; who appear more 
interested in God’s secret purposes than in His 


revealed will. Now the way in which Christ dealt 
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signed to rebuke curiosity, and prevent men losing 
themselves in the mazes of vain speculation. The 
reply in each case was virtually the same. Attend 
most of all and first of all to those things which 
most immediately concern you. Do you want to 
know how many shall be saved? ‘Take care that 
you are among the number. Do you want to 
know the future of a fellow-disciple? Take care 
that as a professed disciple you follow the Lord. 
Do you want to know when this or that of the 
outstanding promises of God shall be fulfilled ? 
Learn to wait, and leave all things in the hands of 
your Father, who doeth all things well, and who 
never is before His time, and never is too late. 

We should remember that even the Bible, divine 
revelation as it is, is not designed to teach us 
everything. “The secret things belong unto God, 
the things that are revealed belong unto us and to 
our children.” The one burden of the Bible is 
salvation—salvation in the broadest and grandest 
sense, salvation from sin as well as from punish- 
ment. Everything that relates to salvation is 
plainly revealed. The way to the Father, the way 
to heaven, is a plain and open way, but while in 
reference to all such matters as these we have the 
plainest teaching, silence has been maintained as 
to many things—there are secret things which God 
has reserved unto Himself. And the lesson which 
our Saviour teaches us by His silence is, that 
instead of wasting our time upon vain and profit- 
less inquiries, we give our instant and undivided 
attention to those things which are of immediate 
and urgent concernment, believing that what we 
know not now we shall know hereafter. 

In maintaining silence we see Christ prudently 
avoiding needless discussion and perplexing contro- 
versy. He was surrounded throughout the whole 
of His public ministry with those who were seeking 
to entangle Him in His talk, and involve Him in 
the social, political, and ecclesiastical controversies 
of the day; and you cannot read the Gospels with- 
out noticing how our Saviour kept clear of such 
entanglement by maintaining a wise silence when 
many would have indulged in unwise speech. We 
know how, time after time, the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, the Herodians, with subtle ingenuity, 
sought to elicit from Christ some expression of 
opinion which should compromise Him either with 
the rulers or the people, and we know how our 
Saviour avoided the snares, and made the very 
assaults themselves the occasions of setting forth 
the truth He came to teach. 

Does not the conduct of our Saviour on these 
occasions suggest to us the way in which His 
kingdom is ever to be advanced? We shail pro- 
mote its interest not only by cleverly controvert- 
ing error but also by simply setting forth truth. 


Instead of always proving darkness to be dark- 


with the inquiries referred to was evidently de- | ness, instead even of showing what darkness 1s, 
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it is necessary to dispel darkness by the diffusion of 
the light. Instead of endlessly concerning our- 
selves with the erroneous and ever-changing 
speculations of men, let it be our work to set forth 
the truth as itis in Jesus. The silence of Jesus 
here again, His avoidance of controversy, teaches 
us a lesson which we shall be wise to learn. 

In maintaining silence we see Jesus judicially 
withholding the truth from those who were not 
prepared to receive it. On three occasions—in His 
examination before Caiaphas, Herod, and Pilate— 
our Saviour was silent, held His peace, answered 
notaword. Question after question was proposed, 
but in vain, He. answered nothing. In watching 
the attitude maintained by our Saviour during 
this trying period of His life, we are impressed, 
as all in the court of judgment were impressed, by 
the silence He so resolutely maintained. During 
the giving of the evidence which affected His 
character and life He was silent. So to the ques- 
tions proposed by Caiaphas, Herod, and Pilate, He 
would vouchsafe no reply. 

Now silence may be very variously occasioned, 
and very variously interpreted, and the question 
is, What was the meaning of this silence of Christ ? 
His was not the silence of astonishment, of 
confusion, of self-condemnation. He was silent 
that the Scripture might be fulfilled, which said, 
“as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
openeth He not His mouth.” He was silent 
because He felt that His hour was come, and He 
would not rebut the charge nor delay the doom. 
He was silent, and bore the consequences of silence, 
knowing full well what they were, that we, when we 
come into judgment, might have something to say. 





But we may also regard this silence of Christ 
as a judicial and punitive silence. Observe when 
Christ is ready to speak and when He refuses to 
speak—we see Him by His silence condemnirg a 
high-priest, a king, a governor. These three men 
were in the presence of incarnate truth, they were 
despisers of the truth, there was not one of 
them who was prepared to receive the truth. 
Caiaphas was embittered against it, he probably 
hated nothing so much as that incarnation of 
Divine truth who stood before him; Herod, who 
had once listened gladly to the preaching of John, 
by wilful continuance in sin and sensuality had 
become utterly hardened; while Pilate, devoid of 
all feelings of personal hostility, had no care for the 
truth, no wish to know it. Weneed not wonder 
that He who is ready to disclose Himself and the 
fulness of His love in answer to the whispered 
prayer of the true penitent, the sincere inquirer, 
should in reply to the questionings of these 
sinful, prejudiced, hardened men, answer not 
a word. 

That is a fearful epoch in spiritual experience— 
the saddest of all sad conditions—when the voice 
of Divine love is no longer heard, when Divine 
wisdom refuses to speak, when the voices of 
instruction, of remonstrance, of appeal, of entreaty, 
which were once addressed to the soul grow silent, 
or, which is the same thing, when the soul, wrapped 
in insensibility, no longer hears. May we then 
be wise, not only to learn the lessons which the 
silence of Christ teaches, but also to accept the 
warning which that silence suggests. “As the 
Holy Ghost saith, to-day if ye will hear His 
voice, harden not your hearts.” 


RAYMOND. 






CHAPTER XLIII. 

“0, I cannot doubt that 
Hugh Carlton has wilfully 
deceived Miss Lingard,” 
continued Mr. Derwent, 
after having pondered over 
her letter a few minutes 
more in silence. ‘He has 
so perverted the substance of the con- 
versation he held with you that he 
has persuaded her you propose to 
marry her for her sake only—not for 
your own. A sensitive, high-minded 
girl like herself could not fail to seek 
at once some means of escape from a position against 
which her delicacy revolted. She must necessarily 
have imagined that the generous desire for her 
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happiness, with which feeling alone she accredited 
you, would lead you still to seek a marriage with 
her, even if she refused you from motives which 
you would know were not the absence of affection; 
and there remained naturally no remedy for her but 
to put herself out of your reach as speedily and 
as effectually as possibie.” 

“Out of my reach, while I long for her as I should 
for the light of day!” said Raymond, in a choked 
voice. “Oh, what does not Hugh Carlton de- 
serve!” 

“‘T believe that a severe retribution has overtaken 
him already,” said Mr. Derwent. “I saw the doctor 


just now, who told me that he is at the commence- 
ment of a most serious illness.” 

“Tf only I could go to him, I would drag out of 
him the whole history of this wicked plot !” exclaimed 
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Raymond, “ Mr, Derwent, will you do this for me? 
Will you see him to-day—at once?” 

“T mean to visit him, at any rate; but I fear, from 
what the doctor told me, that to see him will not 
avail much for your purpose. He is in such high 
fever that he is quite delirious already. However, 
you may rest assured that so soon as he is in a state 
to understand what I have to say, I shall speak to 
him very plainly on this subject. His illness brings 
him definitely under my care, and for his own sake 
I must try to make him estimate the extent of his 
wrong-doing. He has much to answer for.” 

“But Estelle,” said Raymond, in a despairing 
tone; “how am I to findher? Here I am, tied like a 
log to this bed, with no chance of moving for some 
weeks to come, and before then she may have gone 
yet further out of my reach, across the sea, perhaps 
to Australia.” 

“Poor child! I trust she will not take a step so 
fatal to her happiness as that would be!” 

“It was her childhood’s home, you know, and she 
has not any friends in England, excepting in this 
neighbourhood, from which she has been so cruelly 
driven.” 

“Do you know in which of the Australian pro- 
vinces she lived ? ” 

“IT have not the least idea; I never thought of 
asking. She always spoke simply of a solitary life in 
the interior of the country.’ 

Mr. Derwent began to think that the chances of 
ever finding Estelle were small indeed; but he did 
not say so. 

** Well, Mr. Raymond,” he said, assuming a cheer- 
ful teneynoet.much in accordance with his real 
feelings,f{we must hope that matters will turn out 
better than you expect; in any case, you may rely 
upon my doing all that you could do yourself, if you 
were well, in order to discover her destination. I 
shall make every inquiry, and I shall write to all the 
ports from whence the Australian vessels sail. I 
will go myself to the railway-station at once; it is 
possible some one may remember which train she 
took.” 

Raymond grasped the clergyman’s hand in silence ; 
he felt so crushed and hopeless that he could derive 
but little comfort from Mr. Derwent’s promise, though 
he was truly grateful to him. His friend had risen, 
and stood for a moment looking down upon him with 
thoughtful eyes, 

“Raymond,” he said at last, “you tell me that 
by means of Estelle Lingard you have been brought 
to know the beauty and the sweetness of a Love 
Do you not 





which has no measure even in eternity. 
think that perhaps He who has so loved you beyond 
all human power of sympathy, has withdrawn her 
from you for a time, in order that you may learn to 
know that His divine unfailing tenderness is more 
than sufficient for happiness, even 


though all earthly joys should fail for ever ? 


your deepest 
” 





«That is a com- 
“TI thank you 


Raymond’s eyes brightened. 
forting thought, at least,” he said. 
for it, and for all your kindness.” 

“You may depend on hearing from me, if I gain 
the slightest information at the station,” added Mr, 
Derwent. But he obtained none. 

There was always an unusual press of passengers 
at the Christmas season, when the country houses 
all round were full of guests ; and so many gentle- 
men had their dogs with them, that even Bruin 
passed unobserved. 

Then commenced a long series of fruitless inquiries, 
carried on by Mr. Derwent, and by Raymond himself 
when he was so far recovered as to be able to write; 
but nowhere, far or near, could the smallest intelli- 
gence be gained respecting Estelle Lingard. She 
seemed to have vanished as completely as if she had 
passed out of the world altogether; and sometimes, 
as the weeks rolled on, Raymond almost feared that 
this might be really the case. 

Most often, however, his mind rested on the con- 
viction that she must have gone to Australia. Very 
frequently he debated with Mr. Derwent whether it 
would be well for him: to seek her there; but Aus- 
tralia, with its five huge provinces, was a very wide 
word, and it was exceedingly unlikely that a vague 
search, pointing to no particular spot, would be at all 
successful, while, in the uncertainty as to whether 
Estelle were not still in England or on the Continent, 
he might possibly be only increasing the distance 
between them to a hopeless extent if he sailed for 
the Antipodes. 

In the very commencement of the search, Ray- 
mond, as well as his maimed hand would allow him, 
wrote to his hotel-keeper in the cathedral town, 
where he had first met Estelle, begging him to ascer- 
tain whether the old couple, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
were still living at the wayside inn, and whether they 
had a lady staying with them. It had occurred to 
him that his lost Estelle might have taken refuge 
with the good old people who had been so kind to 
her during the brief summer holiday of her lonely 
life. But the answer returned to him was to the 
effect that the Woods had sold the wayside inn, and 
left it finally a short time previously, and that no one 
knew where they had gone. In the cathedral town 
itself there were also no tidings of Miss Lingard, 
who had been only slightly known to a:few;persons 
there. 

Raymond tried in vain to think of any other quarter 
where inquiries might be made, and as the time 
approached when his recovery was likely to be so far 
completed as to enable him to leave the Lodge, he 
was quite at a Joss to know in what direction to 
prosecute the search he meant to make in person. 

He still retained a hope that Hugh, if he could be 
made to see the enormity of his past conduct, might 
be able to throw some light on Estelle’s fate by & 
full avowal of what had passed between them, but 
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the unhappy young man was in no state to be asked 
questions. He was slowly passing through the suc- 
cessive stages of a most painful and dangerous ill- 
ness. The Carltons were established in London, till 
they could take some steps to repair the destruction 
of their country home, and when they first heard 
that Hugh was laid prostrate by rheumatic fever, 
they were very anxious, if possible, that he should 
be removed from the village inn to their house in 
town. 

Mr. Carlton himself travelled down to see his 
nephew, hoping that he might be able to take him 
back with him, but this proved to be quite out of the 
question, and it was plain that Hugh would have to | 
spend many weeks in the humble abode where he 
had taken shelter. All that his uncle could do was 
to send experienced nurses from London to take care 
of him, as Mrs. Carlton was at all times too great an 
invalid to attempt anything of the kind. 

After some weeks of suffering and delirium, the 
fever abated, but Hugh’s condition was even more 
precarious than it had been when the malady was at 
its height, since, as is well known, rheumatic fever 
is very apt to affect the action of the heart ; and this 
had been the case as a result of Hugh’s illness, to an 
extent which not only placed him in some peril of 
death during what would otherwise have been his 
convalescence, but would at all times in the future 
render his life very liable to a sudden termination. 

Raymond sent to ask how he was every morning, 
as he was himself so far recovered as to see the | 
doctor only once a week, and Mrs. Barrett’s quick- 
witted boy generally managed to bring back any ad- 
ditional piece of information he could obtain, that he 
might have the pleasure of retailing it to his mother. 
On one occasion when he came back he brought the 
tidingsthat Hugh had been very unwellonthe previous 
evening, and that the telegram which was daily sent 
with an account of his progress to Mrs. Carlton, had 
so far alarmed her that she had come down for a day | 
in order to judge of his state by her own observation. 
The fact of her arrival was duly reported to Ray- 
mond by Mrs. Barrett, but he scarcely noticed what 


she said, as it did not seem to concern him in any 
way. 

He was well enouch at this time to be moved into 
the little parlour every afternoon, where he lay ona 
couch under the lattice windows, and looked out on 
the trees of the park, watching for the first appear- 
ance of the little green buds, as the month of February 
was already far advanced. He was reclining there 
alone towards evening on this same day, feeling more 
than usually depressed, for every week that passed 
without the smallest tidings of Estelle seemed to 
give him less and less ground for hope that he should 
ever see her dark eyes turn on him with their bright | 
pure glance again. The early sunset was fading 


away, sending long gleams of light, like golden 


arrows, through the leafless branches, when he heard 


| she said, beseechingly ; 


| Q ” 
give me, 


a slight sound at the parlour-door just opposite to 


| him, which opened at once into the park, and there, 


on the threshold, stood a fair and lovely vision, lit up 
by one of the slanting sunbeams that fell athwart her, 
and brought out in evidence every detail of the ex- 
quisite figure, clad in a long sweeping dress of silver- 
grey, with a black velvet mantle, over which the 
sunny hair rippled down in waving masses, and with 
the pretty head bent wistfully forward, and the small 
The perfect 
picture which thus was formed before Raymond’s 
startled eyes, showed him, unmistakably, the face 
and form of Kathleen Harcourt. She remained 
motionless, framed as if only a life-like painting, 


hands clasped as if in anxious entreaty,. 


| by the doorway, with a timid deprecating expres- 


sion in the limpid blue eyes, that were turned im- 
ploringly on Raymond. 
thinner than she had been formerly, and, beautiful 
as she still was, with the somewhat saddened beauty 


She was much paler and 


| of one who had known suffering and trial, all the 
| . . . 

radiant loveliness of her girlhood had passed away, 
| and there was little in her appearance to remind 


Raymond of the fairy-like child who had charmed his 
thoughtless fancy. He felt embarrassed, but in no 
sense agitated, by the sudden sight, for his heart was 
too entirely devoted to his lost Estelle to feel even 
a passing thrill at the recollection of his former 
He started up 
from his reclining position, however, and even tried 
to rise, as he exclaimed, “ Kathleen! I beg your 
pardon; Mrs. Harcourt !’’—but in an instant, at the 
sound of his well-known voice, she had rushed across 
the room, and sunk down, half kneeling, intoa chair 


interest in Tracy Harcourt’s wife. 


| by his side. 


«No, do not call me Mrs. Harcourt--Katbleen!” 
“your friend, Kathleen; oh, 
let me still be your friend, at least! Forgive—for- 
She hid her face in her hands, and tears 
trickled through the little white fingers, 

Instantly he turned to her with the frankest cor- 
diality. ‘‘ Dear Kathleen, let there be no question of 
forgiveness between us. All is best asitis. Ido 
not think we should have suited each other, we 
were too far apart in age and disposition; but we 


may be true and hearty friends, and so we shall be 


evermore.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
KATHLEEN Harcourt gave a great sigh of relief as 
Raymond thus openly and calmly proved to her that 


t. She let her hands 


+ 


he had ceased to regret t 
drop from her face, and turned to him, her pretty 


he pi 


pe 





i tefully through their tears. 





blue eyes shining gra 


“ Oh, u, dear Raymond!” she exclaimed, 


impulsively ; “‘ you cannot guess what happiness it 
is to me to find that you retain no bitterness of 


although you would, I know 


feeling on my account, 
npl ied if you had learnt 


too well, have be 
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from the cruel reflection that the one being in all the 
world who alone had any reason to count me as an 
enemy, was precisely that one to whom I owe the 
life of my husband, and therefore all the happiness 
this world can ever give me. Oh, Raymond, that 
brave deed was indeed a noble return of good for 
evi], and I know at what a cost it was accomplished ! 
Tracy and I have come from London on purpose to 
see you, and tell you, as far as human language can 
do it, the depth of our gratitude for his wonderful 
rescue from certain death. He came with me to the 
door, but I asked him to walk round the park, that 
I might see you for a few minutes before he came in. 
I did not know how you would meet us; I wanted to 
beg your forgiveness, and to tell you, above all, how 
intensely I appreciate the splendid generosity with 
which you risked your life for my husband on the 
night of the fire.’ Raymond laid his hand quickly 
upon hers to prevent her continuing the subject. 

““ No, Kathleen,” he said, “you must not look at 
the matter in that light; believe me, the benefit to 
myself has been far greater than that which either 
you or your husband received; for who could 
measure the extent to which the hope of immortality 
is more precious than a prolongation of mortal life ? 
{ will not concealfrom you, that the vindictivefeelings 
I cherished towards Harcourt stood between me and 
my God; and since they have been quenched for ever 
in the fire from which I was fortunate enough to 
save him, I have known a peace so blessed and so 
sweet in the love of Christ, that it would have been 
well worth risking a thousand lives to win it.” 

“Thank you for telling me this,” said Kathleen, 
her lips quivering with strong emotion ; ‘‘ but it only 
makes me think your self-sacrifice more beautiful 
still.” 

“ Not so,” he said, quickly, “ for the merit of it is 
not mine—it is due to Estelle Lingard alone. She it 
was who bade me choose death for the love of Him 
who forgave His enemies, rather than revenge and 
safety for myself; and if ever I kneel at the feet of 
Jesus in the sinless land, it will be to her that I 
shall owe it. But oh, Kathleen,” he added, in a 
broken voice, “ do you know that I have lost her just 
when I had learned to understand her value? I fear 
it is not possible that you can give me any tidings 
of her.” 

“ Ah, no indeed! what would I not give to be able 
to do so? But I have never seen her since a few days 
before that terrible night, and I have not heard a 
single word from her since. Mr. Derwent told me 
the circumstances of her mysterious disappearance, 
and when I asked him if he could account for it, he 
said he understood her motives perfectly, but that he 
did not feel at liberty to explain them. But, Ray- 
mond,” continued Kathleen, very softly, ““may I say to 
you that I feel sure it has been caused by some mis- 
understanding of your feelings? I always had an 


instinctive consciousness that Estelle loved you, and | 





only you, from first to last, although her perfect 
delicacy and high-spirited unselfishness enabled her 
to act at all times with no thought but for your 
happiness, It was for your sake that she was kind 
to me, silly frivolous child as I was, not fit to be a 
companion to her; but I knew, I felt, that all her own 
interests, so far as this world are concerned, were 
centred in you alone; and, will you believe me, that 
indeed, and indeed, I thought I might be doing you 
a great service, rather than an injury, in setting you 
free to reap the happiness of which her love could 
not fail to give the promise ?” 

“And you were right, Kathleen,” said Raymond, 
frankly, “although I could not see it at the time. 
I know now but too well that the life-long com- 
panionship of Estelle Lingard would make my 
existence more blest than words can say; and 
knowing this, think what it must be to feel that 
I have lost her!” 

“ But not, oh not for ever!” exclaimed Kathleen. 
“Tt cannot be. Whatever may be the false impres- 
sion which has made her fly from you, she will be 
drawn back to you the moment she discovers her 
mistake.” 

“Perhaps; only she may never discover it, for I 
have not the smallest clue which could tell me where 
to seek her on the face of the earth.” 

“Oh, she must be found!” exclaimed Kathleen, 
with the sanguine enthusiasm which she derived 
from her Irish mother. “I feel as if I could walk 
the wide world over in search of her.” 

“Dear Kathleen,” said Raymond, smiling, “if 
your power were as great as your will, I do not 
doubt Estelle and I would soon be re-united; in the 
meantime, I can but hold myself in readiness to fly 
to her the moment I can hear the faintest tidings of 
her. Perhaps Hugh will be able to give us some 
information, when he is well enough to be ques- 
tioned ; he was the last person who saw her.” 

Raymond was too generous to tell Kathleen what 
a cruel part Hugh had really played in the drama 
of his life, and he somewhat hastily changed the 
subject. 

“ Kathleen,” he said, “as you know me now to be 
your friend in all sincerity, you will let me ask you 
a question, which would seem intrusive from an 
ordinary acquaintance. Tell me, are you happy?” 

“Yes,” she answered, softly, putting her hand 
into his as she spoke; “ I am most truly happy now, 
much more so than I was when first I married; I 
loved Tracy then as deeply as I do now, but he was 
very different. I may say it to you, for I can only 
speak of him now to praise him! he is wonderfully 
changed since the night of the fire. The shock of 
finding himself at that terrible hour almost already 
in the grasp of death has had a most powerful effect 
upon him ; he was too much stunned at first to be 
able to realise that he had been actually on the very 
brink of that eternity where he would have had to 
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appear before the Judge of all, but when he was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to reflect on the 
events of that night in quiet and solitude, it is not 
too much to say that it altered his whole character 
and feelings. He gave me his fullest confidence on 
the subject, I am thankful to say, and he told me that 
he used formerly to think as little about death as if it 
were an impossibility instead of a certainty, and he 
was entirely indifferent, if not absolutely antagonistic, 
to religion; but he now felt the imperative necessity 
of possessing some anchor for the soul in the awful 
moment when it is cast-adrift from the mortal world, 
and he turned gladly to the Light he never would 
see before. He opened all his heart to me, and asked 


me to help him, that we might lead together a useful | 


Christian life, and meet death without fear. You may 


fancy how thankful I was to join with him heart and | 


soul in all such plans, and I think it was only then he | 
began really from his heart to return my affection, and | 
to prefer my society to that of his former companions; | 
but he does love me now, Raymond,” continued | 
Kathleen, with a pretty blush; “and he has grown | 
so goed and thoughtful, that we are very happy. I 
think we are following the plain course of our duty 
in the scheme we have formed for the future. We 
are going to live entirely at the old family house of 
the Harcourts, which we have recently bought, as 
you know, with all the surrounding property, and we 
are going to try and improve the condition of the 
tenants, and the poor who belong to it. We shall be 
helped in all that by the rector of the parish, who is 
an excellent man, Then we are going to take charge 
of Tracy’s brother, who has become quite childish, 
and may now live for years, according to the opinion 
of the doctors who attend him; he will be my care 
chiefly, while my husband attends to all matters out 
of doors; so you see we shall both have plenty to 
do,” she added, smiling. 

“T am so delighted to hear all this, dear Kath- 
leen,” said Raymond, heartily; “whatever the 
future may have in store for me of personal trial, 


it will always be a true comfort to me to know that | 


” 


you are leading a happy and a useful life. 
‘“*T shall owe it in a double sense to you,” 
swered ; “for Tracy told me that it was your noble 


she an- | 


| conduct, anton him what a man could become who 
trusted in Christ, that first struck him with an over- 
whelming conviction that the Christian faith was a 
great reality. You saved him that night, Raymond, 
for time and for eternity alike.” 

At that moment the shadow of a passing figure 
darkened the little window, and Kathleen started 
up. 

“There is my husband,” she said, and went to the 
door to meet him. He came in, holding her by the 
hand, and as Raymond looked up and met the eyes of 
| Tracy Harcourt, he saw that there was indeed a great 
change in his expression. All his superciliousness 
and cynical contempt had given place to a look of 
quiet thoughtfulness, and his glance towards Ray- 
mond was, as Kathleen’s had been, one of evident en- 
treaty. He came forward with some embarrassment, 
but with straightforward manliness, and held out his 
hand to Raymond. 

“You would only treat me as I deserve,” he said, 
“if you refused to take my hand; but I come to ask 
you, in so many words, to forgive my dishonourable 
conduct towards you. I cannot justify it; I can 
only beg you to pardon it.” 

Instantly Raymond’s hand was in his. ‘“ Not 
another word on that score, Harcourt. We are 
friends henceforward, if you will let it be so.” 

“ Friends!” exclaimed Harcourt, as he held him in 
a firm grasp; “you are somewhat more than a friend 
to me, I think. Raymond, I know you would rather 
dispense with thanks, and no words that I could use 
would be adequate to describe the gratitude I feel 
towards you; only I do pray you to understand that 
I appreciate to the uttermost all you have done and 
suffered for me; for I knowif you have not absolutely 
lost your life, you have endured pain and serious 
injury for my worthless sake, and I believe that I 
shall have reason to bless you for it all, through the 
long ages of eternity.” 

“T have told Kathleen,” said Raymond, in a low 
tone, “‘that the benefit to me has been as great as 
any you can have received, so that we need neither 
of us recur to the subject again, but let it go back 
into the past for ever.” 

(To be continued.) 
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S\47 HEN danger threatens, and black storm- | 

\ : clouds lower, | 

av And darken all the sky beforetime bright, | 

Hiding life’s joyous golden rays from sight, 
How apt we are to doubt the mighty power 

Of Him who ruleth all. How prone to cower 
In sullen silence, heeding not the light 

That dawns, although but faintly, through the | 

night. 
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As children, seeking shelter from a shower 
Beneath the branches of a spreading 
tree, 
Wait calmly from all thought of danger 
free, 


| Knowing the sky that now is overcast 


Will soon be bright again: so too should we, 
In God’s great love seek shelter from the blast, 


Trusting to Him to lift the cloud at last. W. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


ScRIPTURE Srories. THIRD SERIES. 


Chapter to be read—Exod. az. (part of). 

4x SAY NTRODUCTION.—So far have gone through 
the first Table of the Commandments, 
Why called Table? Taught us about 
God, our duty to Him; to serve Him 
alone; not to make any image of Him; 
to hallow His name and His day. To whom else 
have we duties ? and who is our neighbour? Show 
by parable of Good Samaritan how every one is our 
neighbour. Have duties to all around us—parents, 
friends, &c. Also to those we have never seen, such 
as the Queen, the heathen, &c. All summed up in 
second Table. 

I. FirtH CoMMANDMENT. 
let children repeat each commandment separately, to 
see if they know them perfectly. 
under the head of parents ? 
at school? therefore obey governors and teachers 
(Heb. xiii. 7). Who rules the country? therefore 
obey the Queen (1 Peter ii. 13). Also honour and 
respect ministers of God’s word (1 Tim. v. 17), and, 
generally, all in authority, but especially our parents. 
How can we honour them? will include love (Matt. x. 
17), obedience (Eph. vi. 1), help when in need (1 Tim. 
v. 4), listening to advice (Prov. i. 8). 

Let children notice the promise attached. 
land was that? 
blessed, and sure to prosper. Remind of Isaac sub- 
mitting even to be put to death; of Christ obedient 





What 





Read 12—17, and then | 


Who is included | 
Who takes care of us | 


So, still, obedient children are | 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 
No. 22. 
this taught by St. Paul; our bodies are (1) members 
of Christ (1 Cor. vi. 15); (2) temples of Holy Ghost 
(1 Cor. vi. 19); and all will have to give account of 
things done in the body (2 Cor. v. 10). 

IV. ErgurH Commanpuent, The children will 
easily see what this forbids—all theft, dishonesty, 
cheating and copying at school, defrauding others of 
rights, will also include getting money in unlaw- 
ful way, such as gambling, defrauding revenue, not 
doing work well and honestly; on other hand, enjoins 
(1) restoration of what has been stolen (Luke xix. 8) ; 
(2) honesty in all dealings (Prov. xvi. 11); (3) dili- 
gence in work (Rom. xii. 11); (4) charity to the 
poor (1 Tim. vi. 18); in short, to be true and just 
in all dealings. Remind of Gehazi the thief, and 
Joseph the honest servant. 

V. NintH ComMMANDMENT. 
our neighbour besides in deeds ? 
fore must guard our tongues; taught in this com- 
mand. Forbids lying; also false witness, such as 
against Naboth (1 Kings xxi. 13), also false reports 
(Prov. x. 12); also forbids speaking evil of one 
another (James iv. 11). Enjoins always to speak the 
truth (Eph. iv. 15), ie, the whole truth. Remind 
how Ananias kept back part of the truth (Acts v. 3). 
Also to govern the tongue (James i. 26). Impress 
carefully on children the importance of this. Remind 


THE COMMANDMENTS.—II. 


How can we injure 
By words. There- 


of solemn warnings against liars (Rev. xxii. 15). 


to his parents at Nazareth (Luke ii. 51); on the | 
other hand remind of disobedient sons punished— | 


Absalom (2 Sam. xv.) and Shimei (1 Kings ii. 8). 
Bring this home to the children. Do they respect 
their parents, seek their advice, live quietly at home, 
or are they impatient to get from control? As best 
example of all, remind of Christ giving up heaven to 
do Father’s will. 

II. SixtH ComMMANDMENT. 
God taught man to respect human life. 


Remind how early 


VI. TentH CommMaANpMENT. The last five have 
been about acts or words, this goes down to thoughts 
of heart. This, therefore, a sort of guard to others. 


| Not covet house, lest tempted to steal it; nor wife, 


lest tempted totake her. This commandment forbids 


all desires for what is others, and all lusts inclining 


| 
| 


The first | 


murderer was to be a vagabond; the first law after | 


the Flood was about murder (Gen. ix. 6). But does 
it only mean murder? What did Christ say in 
Sermon on Mount (Matt. v. 22)? Therefore includes 
all likely to lead to murder—e.g., hate, as when Esau 
hated Jacob for his deceit (Gen. xxvii. 41); malice, as 
when chief priests plotted against Christ (Matt. xxvi. 
3). 
as much as outward act. 


to evil. Therefore teaches (1) to mortify flesh (Gal. v. 
24); (2) to be content (Heb. xiii. 5); (8) to be diligent 
in our calling (Rom. xii. 11); and to be thankful 
(Col. iii. 15) for all God’s gifts. Remind of Achan 
the covetous man in Old Testament (Josh. vii. 1), 
and Judas in the New. Former punished by God, 
latter by himself. Christ warned against, by parable 
of rich fool. 

It may be well to let the children sum up the 
last six commandments in as many words. They 
teach respect, love, modesty, honesty, truth, and con- 


| tentment. 


Must, therefore, avoid these thoughts of heart | 
On other hand, teaches | 


duty of love, mercy, kindness, forgiveness of injuries, 


&e., as when David spared Saul when seeking his 
life (1 Sam xxiv. 11); Stephen praying for his 
murderers (Acts vii. 60). 

IIT. Srevenra ComMMANDMENT. 


purity, temperance, in thought (Matt. xv. 19), words 
(Col. iii. 8), behaviour (Tit. ii. 3). 





Teaches modesty, | 


The reason for | 


Questions to be answered. 


1. What is included in the fifth commandment? 

2. What does the sixth forbid and enjoin ? 

3. What are we taught by the seventh ? 

4, What by the eighth and ninth? 

5. Give examples of the breach of the tenth com- 
mandment ? 

G. Sum up the six commandments in six words. 
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THE 


STRANDED WRECK. 


PART II. 


was able to collect and sell a good 
supply of cockles, and returned to the 
wreck in the evening with some supper 
for Winnie. 

She, poor child, had felt very lonely and desolate 
during his absence, but, while wandering up and 
down the beach, was amused by the number of gay 
shells which glittered in the sunshine. Gathering 
afew of the prettiest, she washed them from the 
sand in a little pool; and then the idea struck her 
that it would be possible to make a few pence by sell- 
ing them to children she had seen last evening playing 
in the gardens of some houses near the bathing 
place. 

““It would help Mike,” she thought. 

Running to meet her brother on his return, Winnie 
proposed the plan, and, after talking it well over, 
they settled that every day when he set off with his 
load of cockles, she should accompany him as far as 
a collection of the prettiest shells 
a bunch of wild flowers. 





the houses, with 
she could find, or 
Little Winnie was encouraged by some success. 
Her pale face, and sad anxious air, unnatural in one 
so young, attracted interest and curiosity, and many 
children bought a few bright shells or a bouquet of 
fresh flowers from the poor girl who seemed so forlorn 
and desolate. 
the number of pence she displayed when they met 
in the evening at their strange gloomy dwelling. 
And thus these two friendless children managed 
to obtain enough to supply their small wants during 
some months, cheered occasionally by a visit from 


stay much longer. The nights are not as warm as 
they were; the cockle season’s just over, and the 
flowers will die soon, so how could we get on, even 
if we found a place to sleep ?” 

Winnie looked frightened, but at length brighten- 
ing up, said, “Do you remember the hymn you 
taught me, Mike, about God feeding the birds? 
You may be sure He'll provide for us too; don’t be 
afraid. Let us stay here till He shows us what to 
do next.” 

“Tt’s all we can do, Winnie, for even Bob does 
not know what to advise.” 

The days grew shorter, and the nights longer and 
colder ; still, the sun often shone brightly at noon, 


| and the flowers, though fewer and less varied, had 


Mike, indeed, was often surprised at 


Bob, who came, as he said, just to see how they were | 


getting on, and if the lodgings suited which he had 
recommended. 

“Right good quarters in warm weather,” he added; 
“but you'll have to look out again when winter 
comes; the sea-side’s a cold place then.” 

These words caused Winnie some uneasiness. She 
had begun to regard the old wreck as a home, and 
had gathered nice beds of dry bent for herself and 
Mike, on which they slept comfortably after the 
fatigues of the day. Child-like, she had never con- 
sidered the future, nor remembered that the chill 
winds of winter would wither the bright flowers, and 
the waves which now rippled gently on the beach, 


| sandy plain. 


not entirely disappeared. 

The time at length arrived when Adeline and 
Emma must leave the pretty cottage by the sea-side, 
and return to their town house. Many a bunch of 
flowers they had purchased from Winnie, and quite 
a large collection of shells, but never succeeded in 
discovering her home or history. Indeed, since the 
season changed, the sisters had seen but little of the 
poor girl. 

“Emma, have you finished packing up?” asked 
Adeline ; “ you are such a long time, and I want you 
to take a farewell walk on the strand; the wind is 
high, it would be nice to hear the waves roaring over 
‘The Bull’” 

“IT shall be ready directly, Addy. Do you think 
papa could be persuaded to come with us? I would 
like to go further than we have yet been, and he will 
not let us cross the sand-bank alone.” 

Everything was arranged to the satisfaction of the 
little girls, and, with their father and younger 
brother, they were soon on their way across the 
An occasional tuft of sea pink was all 
that remained of the once luxuriant flowers, and the 
breeze was so strong over the sand downs, that 
Alfred had many a chase after his hat. 

** Papa,” said Adeline, “we have never yet been 


| near the great black wreck, which looks so gloomy 


bringing in new supplies of delicate shells, would 


then dash in wild fury across the sandy bar. 

“And so, Mike,” she said, when they were alone, 
“we must leave our hiding-place when the cold 
weather comes. Where shall we find another ?” 

“T don’t know, Winnie; but Bob says we can’t 


and deserted in the distance. 
let us explore it ?” 

“Oh yes!” exclaimed Alfred; “I want to climb 
in, and see what I can find.” 

“You won’t find anything, my dear boy, but 
broken planks; however, I have no objection to 
let you try.” 


Will you come and 


“See, papa, how far the tide has come over the 
sands to-day.” 
“Yes, we must keep the high ground; it is a 


| spring-tide.” 
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After a pretty long walk they at length neared the 
old vessel—a melancholy object, battered and rent by 
the winds and waves of many a year. 

“ You will not be able to climb in, I’m afraid, 
Alfred,” said Emma, “for tke wreck is quite sur- 
rounded by water.” 

“Oh yes! Don’t you see that old mast stretches 
from the deck to this hillock? I can cling to it, and 
get across easily.” 

“Stay, my boy, the old wood may give way with 
you.” But before his father’s warning was finished, 
Alfred had reached the wreck; then, to the astonish- 
ment of the party, he stopped suddenly in a listening 
attitude, and holding up his finger as a signal for 
silence, came quietly back. 

“What is it?” whispered both his sisters, 
eagerly. 

“There’s something alive in the wreck! 
tainly heard singing.” 

“Qh, Alfred!” exclaimed Adeline. “Are you 
sure? Papa, do you think it could be a mermaid?” 

“Nonsense!” said Emma; “ you know there’s no 
such thing. Still, what can it be?” 

All approached the edge of the water, and leaned 
forward in breathless silence. Clearly and distinctly 
came the soft tones of a sweet child-like voice singing; 
they could even catch the words :— 


I cer- 


‘* We nay, like the ships, by tempests be tossed 
On perilous deeps, yet cannot be lost; 
Though Satan enrages the wind and the tide, 
The promise engages—the Lord will provide!” 

“How strange!” cried Emma; “there must be 
some one hiddenin the old wreck. Let us find out.” 
And she called loudly, “‘ Who is there?” 

At once the singing ceased, and there was no 
sound but the waters beating against the battered 
hull, 

“ Alfred,” said his father, “ you’d better go in 
again; some poor child may be imprisoned in this 
dreary place by the surrounding tide.” 

Summoning up his courage, the boy cautiously 
crossed the mast bridge, and reached the wreck. At 
first all seemed deserted, but after searching about for 
a few moments, he discovered a narrow opening be- 
tween two broken planks, and peeping in, saw little 
Winnie crouching on her bed of dried bent, and trem- 
dling lest her hiding-place should be found out. It 
was not till Alfred had called to her several times that 
she replied by bursting into tears, and begging he 





would not tell any one where she lived. After much 
soothing, and many promises, the poor child was in- | 
duced to leave her refuge, and venture to peep out, 
when she was at once recognised by Adeline and | 
Emma as the little flower-girl, about whom they had | 
felt so much interest and curiosity. | 
Comforted by the sight of familiar faces, Winnie | 
allowed herself to be persuaded to cross the mast | 
bridge, and, on being questioned, timidly told her | 
story: how she and her brother had passed the whole 





summer in the dreary old wreck-—how Bob said that 
they could not stay there in the cold winter, and Mik» 
did not know what would become of them; but she 
knew “‘God would provide,” because He had pro- 
mised mother, before she died, to be a Father to them. 

The children were much interested in the simple 
tale, and wondered how anyone could have existed 
so long in such strange lodgings. They promised to 
keep the secret till a better refuge was found, and 
asked Winnie to come to their cottage, with Mike, 
next morning, to consider what could be done for the 
winter. 

The brother and sister arrived at the appointed 
hour, and a plan was formed which ended the hard- 
ships and anxieties of these poor children; for be- 
fore the dreaded harsh winds and winter frosts com- 
menced, they were received, through the influence of 
the father of Adeline and Emma, into a comfortable 
home for destitute children, to which Bob, at Mike’s 
entreaty, was also admitted. And there little Winnie 
often relates how God took care of and provided for 
them during the months they spent, concealed from 
every eye but His, in the old Stranded Wreck. 

8. T. A. RB. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

276. What three emphatic words does our blessed 
Lord use as a warning to all men against setting 
their affections on earthly things ? 

277. Where do we have mention made of Abraham 
planting trees as a memorial of the place in which 
he sacrificed to God? 

278. What favour did Moses desire, in order that 
all people might be assured that the Israelites were 
under God’s protection ? 

279. Quote a passage used by our Lord to illus- 
trate the great power of faith. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 736. 

266. In the reign of Ahaz king of Judah (2 Chron. 
Xxviii. 24), 

267. Gamaliel was the grandson of Rabbi Hillel, 
the founder of the school of the Pharisees. He ac- 
quired much fame on account of his learning and 
piety, and is supposed to have been chief of the 
Sanhedrim for many years in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius (Acts v. 34, and xxii. 3). 

268. Agabus. ‘‘ And when he (Agabus), was come 
among us, he took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own 
hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 
so shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that 
owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the 
hands of the Gentiles” (Acts xxi. 11). 

269. Because he was a leper (2 Chron. xxvi. 23). 

270, That every man of the age of twenty and up- 
wards should give half a shekel of money towards the 
expenses of the service of the Tabernacle (Ex, xxx. 
12—16). 
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iI BLESS Thee, gracious Father, meekly kneeling | I bless Thee for the long day’s labour ended, 


Before Thee, while the daylight softly dies, And for the strength that made my burdens light ; 
In this calm hour mine inmost soul revealing | I praise Thee for the tender hands extended 
To Thy most holy eyes. Over my home to-night. 
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I bless Thee for the love that chastened kindly And bids me strive, through sorrow and temptation, 
My wilful spirit in the days of old, My golden crown to win. 
When I, Thy wayward child, was choosing blindly Oh, for His sake whose love all love excelleth, 
The dross before the gold ! Extend Thy care through all my nights and days; 
I bless Thee for the voice of consolation And from the place wherein Thine honour dwelleth, 
That speaks, in gentlest tones, of pardoned sin, Hear, and.receive my praise. 





Saran DoupNEY. 





ACROSS THE PLAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLX,’’ “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 
“QUEEN MADGE,” “‘ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER VII.—IN THE WINTER, become of us now—I mean how our lives will shape 
? ORE than a year had passed since the | themselves. I wish you would get married, Belle ; 
A \\ day Kitty went to Charlton, and she | I never shall now, of course. I shall take care of my 
‘) was sitting over the dining-room fire} Granny till the end of her days, and then live some- 
with Belle, talking of that terrible | where in retirement, and come and see you when you 
time. are married now and then, and nurse the children.” 
**IT sometimes wish I had seen him, Belle,” Kitty “Nonsense, Kitty ; you were never cut out for an 
said— ‘I mean when he eame down after _his | old maid.” 
marriage—or that I had read his letters. You see, But Kitty shook her head, and fell to thinking 
you were away, and I felt obliged to trust Granny | again, and then Granny came, and the paper was 
with the whole business, for I think I should have} read to her. 
gone mad if I had not told some one; and then she Rose Lodge had become such a quiet abode since 
was so very indignant, and said the only thing was | Kitty’s engagement had ended. She had had a long 
to treat him with contempt. She read his letters, | trying illness, her life had been almost despaired of 
but she said they only contained entreaties for an | at one time, and when she was better people had got 
interview, in order that he might tell me how every- , out of the way of coming often, and Granny no 







thing had happened.” longer encouraged young men to visit without being 
“Neither you nor Granny wrote a word, did | quite sure of their intentions, and that they were un- 
you?” asked Belle. likely to bring trouble to her girls again. So, of 


“No. Granny returned his letters, and: told the | all the guests that once came so frequently, Laurence 
servant not to admit him. I was too ill to know | Thorn was the only one who remained constant. He 
anything about it, and the first definite thing I next | still trudged two or threetimes a week down the 
heard about him was that he had gone.to India. He | garden path. 
told‘me he thought the brigade might be ordered off | Kitty had had to give:up her district visiting, but 
when we were engaged, I remember. But I should | Belle still went on with hers. 
like to have seen him once again, Belle, though | <I should like to find: some useful work to do at 
perhaps it was better not. But it would have been | home,” Kitty said. “I feel ashamed to lead an idle 
a consolation to have known that he was drawn into | life.” 
that marriage, though that is a selfish thing to say, “You do not lead one, dear,’ Belle answered ; 
and I hope they are happy. I have prayed that they | “ for if you are not strong enough to get out you 
might be so many atime. Oh, Belle, how I did | take care of Granny at home, and read to her; and I 





long for you during that time!” | am sure those things you make for the school children 
‘“‘And when I came back you did not even know | are a downright blessing now that the eold weather 
me, poor darling !”” | has come. I am going to hold a sewing class two 


“No; but Granny was wonderful! I shall never | evenings a week after Christmas.” 
forget her. She seemed so to understand it. Ido! ‘Whata wonderful parson’s wife you would make, 
love our dear old Granny so much! It’s very cold, Belle, dear.” 
Belle,” she added. | * Don’t say that, Kitty,’ Belle said, gravely; “I 
“No, dear; you feel it, being delicate. You must | shall never marry, either. We shall both be old 
get strong by the summer again.” | maids, dear. Iam getting old already; why I am 


“Tll try. What a trouble Ihave been to you all, three-and-twenty, Kitty;” and then Belle went on 
and made the house as dull as a prison for you and her way, thinking that time and sorrow had taken 
Granny, and put all visitors to flight for a year past. | the sunshine out of Kitty’s face, but it had left a 
You see it was such a shock. I wonder what will ' gentleness and tenderness there that was still more 
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winning. “ But I should like to see her married to 
some good kind man; she is a girl who wants a 
strong love to lean against. I can go through life 
alone better than Kitty.” And so the days went on, 
and Christmas came and passed, and the first spring 
flowers were coming into bloom before anything 
happened to ruffle the surface of the quiet lives of 
those at Rose Lodge. 

Belle’s evening sewing class was over, and she was 
walking slowly back one night. “I think Pll go 
through the meadow,” she said, “ Kitty’s meadow,” 
for so Belle always called it, remembering all the 
chapters in Kitty's life that had passed there. 

It was nearly dark, and Belle almost stumbled 
when she heard footsteps behind her, and quickened 
her pace, but in a moment she slackened again; a 
figure was by her side; it was Mr. Thorn. 

‘“*T believe you were frightened, Miss Compton.” 

“T was,” she laughed. “Are you coming to 
Rose Lodge?” 

“No,” he answered, slowly. He was thinking of 
how he had met Kitty long ago in that same meadow, 
and besides this he felt awkward and strange about 
something he was going to say to Belle to-night. 
“T came this way because I wanted to talk to you 
about something very important to me, at least, and 
FE did not know when I might get another oppor- 
tunity.” 

She misunderstood him, as Kitty had done long 
ago, and answered simply, “There are a number of 
things to talk over, but I suppose you mean about 
the new schoolmistress.” 

“No; it is something more nearly concerning my- 
self,” he said; and though she tried to still it, Belle 
felt her heart beat. “I have tried to prevent my- 
self thinking of it, but all my happiness is concerned 
in it, try to disguise it as I will; and I have thought 
it well over lately, and have decided at last to trust 
to you, and if you think there is no hope, to ask you 
to tell me so at once.” 

“T think I understand,” Belle said, giving way to 
a feeling long pent up, and feeling a new strange 
happiness stealing over her; but that was all she 
dared to say. 

“It may be madness,” he said, and he drew Belle’s 
arm through his, “but I cannot help it, and I 
thought I would try and overtake you to-night, when 
I saw you were coming this way.” 

“Why should it be madness?” 
quietly. 

“It seems too great a happiness to be otherwise ; 
but perhaps she could be more content than 
formerly.” 

“I do not understand,” said Belle, looking up. 

“You know, of course, that I asked her to marry 
me long since, and that she refused—I know why 
now; but all that has passed away, for of course I 


Belle asked, 


knew afterwards that she was engaged, and it was 
broken of; but she may 


22 
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“But what is it you want to ask me?” Belle 
asked. The rush of happiness had died away, and 
a strange dull pain was taking its place. 

“TI want you to speak to Kitty for me, and ask her 
if she thinks now she could be content. I do not ask 
her to give me passionate love, or any of the romance 
she gave to—to the other. Perhaps it is better for 
me that it should not come into my life; I should 
care then too much for the world. I only want her 
to let me love her, and to try and be content. I 
would do anything in the world to make her happy, 
for Iam so fond of her,’ and he turned and looked 
her in the face, eagerly and frankly, for he was not 
ashamed to let Belle see how dearly he loved the 
woman to call whom his wife would satisfy the 
dearest hope he had in the world. Belle could not 
speak for a minute; then she raised her hand to her 
throat, as if to ease some choking sensation there; 
but her voice sounded low and clear and sweet as 
ever when she found courage to speak, and there was 
truth, simple unselfish truth, in every word she 
said. 

“TI wish she would marry you, Mr. Thorn. I 
think it would be the best. thing that could happen 
to her; and she is not fitted to go through life 
alone. Ido not think she will ever be as much in 
love as ske has been, but still you might both be 
very happy.” 

“ But do you think there is any hope for me?” he 
asked. 

“I do not know; I will do my best for you, if you 
would rather that I spoke to her for you.” 

“Oh, I would much rather, dear Belle; how good 
you always have been, and how thankful I should be 
to have such a sister!” 

She turned away her head; she was thinking of 
all the years they had worked together in the 
parish, of all the little projects in common, and the 
many lives they had helped to shape, and these 
words were her reward; and Belle, sweet, unselfish 
Belle, was satisfied, and, without one thought of any- 
thing but her sister’s happiness, resolved to use all 
her eloquence to try and persuade her to accept a life 
which to her would (once, at any rate) have seemed 
the sum of all earthly happiness. 

She spoke to Kitty about it that very night. 
Kitty did not get angry or refuse passionately to 
hear anything about it, as she might have done 
months before; she had grown gentle and quiet, 
and there was not strength enough left in her to be 
vehement about anything. She only refused gently 
and firmly. 

“He-is too good and kind to deserve a wife who 
does not love him, and I will not bring so sad a fate 
upon him. To think that he should have loved me 
all this time, Belle!” 

“Tt is the best love that any man ever gave you, 
Kitty ; don’t throw it away lightly, dear. And he 
does not ask for very great love from you, only that 
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you will be content—that will be sufficient happiness 
for him. It is something to have it in your power to 
make a human being thoroughly happy, and a good 
man like Laurence Thorn too; and you would have 
a very quiet, peaceful life. If you had no great joys, 
there would, probably, be no great sorrows. It seems 
like a life offered you, which might just be a quiet 
pathway, along which you might tread together, and 
which would lead you to heaven at last.” 

*T suppose he would lead one there,” said Kitty, 
with a sigh. Then she turned and looked her sister | 
straight in the face. “ Belle, should you really like | 
to see me married to Mr. Thorn ?” she asked. 

Belle looked back at her sister, with truth written 
in her clear blue eyes, and answered with all her 
heart, “ Yes, Kitty, I should be very thankful to see 
the day that made you his wife. You would never be 
happy alone, dear, and there are few men you would 
be happy with now.” Kitty gave a shudder at the 
thought. “ You would be very quietly so with him. 
He knows everything about you, and will be content 
to take just the affection you can give him; and you 
will have a strong man’s love to lean upon all your 
life. Don’t throw it away, darling!” 

“‘He has been very true,” said Kitty, gently; “I 
cannot help being grateful to him, for no one ever 
gave me constant love like his. Don’t let us talk 
about it any more to-night, Beile.’” And when Kitty 
was alone, she went to a corner drawer, and looked 
into it for a moment at a packet of letters and two 
or three trifles tied up with ribbon. She had looked 
at them once just for a moment every day for 
months past, yet had never once let her fingers 
touch them. ‘ If I could know that he was happy, and 
that he did not mean to deceive me, I could be con- 
tent,” she said; and then she bowed her head and | 
prayed—as she had prayed every day of her life since | 
consciousness came back to her after that terrible 
visit to Charlton—that she might forget him, that he | 
might go out of her memory for ever. Then Kitty 
stirred up the fire, for she was not strong enough to 
have a room without one yet, and sat before it think- 
ing until far into the night. 

“Would Granny like me to marry Mr. Thorn?” 
Kitty asked Belle the next day. 

“It would make her very happy, dear,’’ Belle an- 
swered ; “ she says she could die happy then.” 

“Poor Granny! How we like to talk of death till 
it draws near; I would rather help to make her live 
happy.” 

Then Kitty went out into the drawing-room ; and 
laid down on the sofa for a littie while, and presently 
the door opened, and Laurence Thorn appeared. Kitty | 
looked up sadly ; she felt her fate had come. 

“Do you want to see me, Mr. Thorn?” she said; | 

and then he came and sat down by her, and said all | 


that he had said to Belle, and much more; and | 





Kitty told him the truth—-how she respected him, 
and liked him, and was very grateful for his love, 


| but that she had no love to give him back: that 


that was all over with her. And he answered, say- 
ing how content he would be to spend his life trying 
to make her’s content, and that, if she would come 


' and make his home bright with her presence, he 


would be satisfied ; adding (as he had said to Belle), 
‘** Perhaps it is better, especially remembering what 
my life is and should be, that I should not have all I 


| desire ; I should like the world too well.” 


“You are much too good for me,” broke out Kitty, 
passionately ; and she longed to send him away, and 
be alone, and wished, above all things, that Laurence 
Thorn cared for some other woman, or did not love 
her; and then she thought of Belle’s words, that it 
was something to have the power of making any one 
so happy as it was in her power to make him. So, 
in the end, she put her hand in his, and said (mourn- 
fully enough at heart), “I will do my best to make 
you happy,” and he felt he had won his life’s great 
desire, and was as happy and as nervous as a school- 
boy. But she was quite quiet and collected, only 
tired and worried a little; and there were no flushes 
on her face, no shyness in her manner, when Granny 
kissed her, and told him how pleased she was, and 
said that, though she should probably not live to see 
it, yet she knew they would be very happy. 

So Kitty was engaged again; but it was kept 
quiet, for Laurence Thorn’s mother had only been 
dead a little while, and he did not want the en- 
gagement talked of immediately—not till his sister, 
who was coming to stay a month or two with him, 
arrived. 

“IT hope you and Annie will be great friends,” he 
said; “she is a good deal older than you, but very 
kind-hearted, and she and you and Belle can get the 
vicarage ready for the bride.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Kitty, gently. She was always 
kind to him, and called him dear sometimes, just as 
she would have called a brother by that epithet, but 
she did not laugh or blush or pretend to misunder- 
stand him when he spoke of her as the bride. There 


was nothing of that in Kitty’s engagement. And 


yet in three months’ time she was to be married. 

“ How very ill and worn Belle looks lately,” said 
Laurence Thorn. 

“JT have thought so too,” answered Kitty, with a 
start, but when she asked Belle about it she only 


| said she was not very well; it would pass off soon ; it 


was nothing. 

“Ts anything making you unhappy?” Kitty 
asked. 

“No,” said Belle ; “ everything is as I wish, or will 
be when the summer comes and puts a few roses 
into your cheeks,” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THOUGHTS ON 


CHRIST’S LIFE. 


JESUS AND THE SINNER. 


= Sr. LUKE vii. 47. 

7. HEN life has got into a wrong chan- 
nel—as, alas! these human lives of 
ours are so apt to do—we often feel 
©Z that we could set all right if we 
could only come to a turning-point, 
aioe and geta fresh start. This remark 

ane ® . 
oN applies not only to those who, like the 
E woman addressed in the text, are notorious 
sinners, but even in these tranquil lives of ours, 
that violate no decorum, and seem, as far as man 
can see, to break no law of God, there are apt to | 
occur passages not altogether unparalleled in 
their degree by this penitent woman’s pathetic | 
history. 

Few of our lives are quite what we would have 
them, set aside what God requires them to be. 
They are often comparatively resultless. They 
seem to resolve themselves into the mere “to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ” of eating, 
and drinking, and sleeping, and the almost me- 
chanical discharge of the daily routine of business. 
And, feeling this to be the case, we by-and-by get 
to acquiesce in it, and take existence and its acci- 
dents as a mere matier of course, and all ambition 
drops out of us, and we are content to be the ma- 
chines we seem. This is the practical rule of life with 
many of us, though we have never worded that rule 
into an overt, philosophic shape ; yet we do more— 
we live by it, and, if no change comes, we feel as if 
we shall die by it. Many do die by it, casting, per- 
haps, fore-glances anxiously into the great hereafter, 
wondering whether the change will come there, or | 
whether heaven itself be but a repetition, on some 
higher scale, of earth’s monotony. But even when 
life has taken such a sad bias as this, the thought will 
occur, in some exceptional moments of more active | 
existence :—If a turning-point could only come, if | 
we could only make a new start, all might yet be 
well, existence have a purpose, and we work it out | 
before the grave closed over us and we passed on | 
to reap its results. 

In all solemnity we say that the Gospel of Christ, 
and specially that which is the key-note of the 
Gospel, the cross and passion of Christ, do just 
come in here to supply man’s need, and give | 
him that goal and that fresh start he craves so 
earnestly. God adapts His blessings of grace as 
curiously as He does those of nature and provi- 
dence, to the special needs of His creatures, and 
to their happiness in the supply of those needs. If 
He has given hunger and thirst, He has given 
food and drink, and linked pleasure with their 





— 








reception. If He implant affections which draw 
man to man, He renders such communion not only 
possible, but profitable and pleasurable. And so, 
in His higher domain of grace, if He have put this 
grain of heavenly ambition in man’s nature, so 
that he cannot bear to feel his life quite without 
nobleness of purpose and pursuit—though worldly 
existence often makes that true fire from heaven 
more or less latent—yet He does supply the 


| method of stimulating and satisfying that holy 


ardour, and with its satisfaction has bound up the 
highest noblest pleasure of which existence is 
capable: the following, through Christ’s cross and 
passion, the path through this world which led 
the Saviour by that cross on Calvary to glory. 

How, let us ask, will that same reflection of the 
Lord’s passion affect the sinner’s path? Even as 
when the morning has been, not bright and happy, 
as morning should be, but sullen and overcast, 
noon unblessed by noonday sun, and all the 
weary hours till eventide sad and gloomy and 
depressing, we often see the leaden clouds pierced 
at sun-down by one long bright ray, that tells 
there is a sun behind the clouds, so is it with 
these human life histeries. Sometimes, when all 
hope and ambition seem to have died out, at the 
eleventh hour, the change does come, the desired 
turn comes, the fresh start is made, and life be- 
comes far other than its gloomy morning had pro- 
mised, as, by the efficacy of His blood that was 
shed, the penitent turns to Him in the last black 
hour, and from a world he had misused passes, 
with his Saviour, behind the glittering gates of 
Paradise. 

There is, we know, a danger in those late turn- 
ings to God, of which this woman in the text stands 
a type—the penitent thief being the type of all. But 
no blessing of God comes unfraught with danger, 
because there is none that man’s misuse may not 
pervert. Yet still, if we could but look one 
moment into the blotted book of the recording 
angel in heaven, we should find the blessing far 
outweigh the danger that does, no doubt, overlie 
God’s merciful possibility of the penitent’s return. 
Though it be possible, then, that our life histories 
read rather like the elder son’s in the parable than 
that of his prodigal brother, still a crisis may come 
to render the inquiry pertinent to ourselves, how 
the sinner can avail himself of this possibility of 
return held out by God, and secured by His blessed 
Son’s cross and passion. 

The story of this sinful woman is one that per- 
plexes commentators, and seems to have been 
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repeated in the Gospel history. With this we 
concern not ourselves. Its best commentary is 
our own human nature, its needs, and sorrows, and 
aspirations. The great details of the story are 
fixed imperishably, and wili fascinate us as long 
as the Gospel is read. They are simply these: 
Christ, in His worldly work, was supping in the 


a . . | 
house of one Simon, a Pharisee—for He deemed no 


companionship strange that gave Him room to 
work—and as He sat there this woman came in, 
and by her presence first, no doubt, but then still 
more by her demonstrativeness, offended the cold 
staid propriety of the goodman of the house. 
She “brought an alabaster box of ointment, and 
stood at His feet behind Him weeping, and began 
to wash His feet with tears, and did wipe them 
with the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment.” The Pharisee, 
the Saviour, and the sinner—the wild grief, the 
boundless love of this poor lost woman—the pale 
calm face of Jesus, perhaps tearful too in sympathy, 
certainly expressing that sympathy—and the still 
more placid face of the self-righteous Pharisee— 
do we not seem to see all as ina picture before us? 
Simon’s face was as expressive as the Saviour’s; 
and Christ answered his silent protest by the great 
parable of the Two Debtors, one forgiven little, 
the other much, and, on His own Pharisaic judg- 
ment, showed that He who had found the greater 
mercy would show the greater love. Thou, 
Simon, hast never needed, or rather, perhaps, 
never felt the need of that turning-point in life 
yon poor crouching penitent prays so earnestly 
for. Thy reception of thy Saviour may be cold 
and courteous; hers must needs be warm, for she 
needs so bitterly a Saviour. Thou lookest back 
on life, and seest but one tranquil course from the 
cradle; to her how different the retrospect! Site 


looketh back on happy days, pure and happy as | 


thou deemest thine; then to one black passage in 
life, and all life thenceforth blackened by it. And 
now, when the hours of life were waning, the 
change hath come. What wonder, then, that she 
loveth much! Nay, it is that very love—the true 
love, which now brings her to God, as the false 
love once drove her from Him—that very love it is 
which forms the channel for His grace, which links 
her to the cross on Calvary, the sign and symbol 


of love triumphant to the death. How dare we | 


paraphrase those graphic words of Scripture, which 


form the moral of the parable of the Debtors, in | 
its application to the penitent? “He turned to | 


the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this 
woman? Tentered into thine house, thou gavest me 
no water for my feet: but she hath washed my feet 


with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her | 


head. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman 
since the time I came in hath not ceased to kiss my 
feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint: but 





this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. 
| Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she loved much.” 

And if the contrasted personages of our Lord’s 
| reproof, “thou,” and “this woman,” were trans- 
| ferred to our day—how would it apply to us? 
|'To which of the contrasted characters should we 
compare ourselves? ‘To the self-satisfied Pharisee, 
seated high in his place of host there, tolerating 
| the Saviour as his guest, but not concealing his 
| disgust at that guest’s sympathy with the sinful 
| woman ?—that man daring to sit there, like a 
| whitened sepulchre as he was, and endorse Christ’s 
| possibly ironical comparison of his case to the 
| debtor whose liabilities were small? No doubt, he 
| felt them so; he felt on excellent terms with God; 
/and so he sat there, cold and contemptuous, and 
| saw that poor prostrate creature pouring out her 
great load of sin and shame at the Saviour’s feet, 
and only hugged himself, in Pharisaic pride, that 
he was not as other men, or even as this penitent! 
And yet, depend upon it, there were times when 
even this dry deadened soul warmed into nobler 
feelings, higher aspirations, than the mere formal 
transaction of the rites of Judaism gave scope for. 
Sometimes, on his sleepless pillow, at that time 
when self is bared to consciousness, and we see 
ourselves as the watchers from the sky see us, not 
as we make ourselves up to parade before our 
fellows—at some such time as this, when conscience 
| forced him to be honest, he must have seen himself 
| truly, and known his own actual littleness, his own 
| possiblenobleness. Perhaps even now his cold smile 
belied him. We do all of us try so hard to smile 
down our best and deepest feelings. The world 
| has such a Pharisaic horror of demonstrativeness, 
or warmth of feeling, that we dare not show our- 
selves as we are, or how many of us must come to 
God’s house not calmly, like the Pharisee, with 
phylactery, and greetings from our fellow-men, but 
come weeping, shamefaced, sin-confessing, as this 
poor guest, unbidden, unwelcomed by her fellow- 
man, though warmly welcomed by the Saviour, 
who calls all to come to Him, no matter when or 
where, no matter how out of time and place their 
coming be deemed by men; to come to Him and 
show self to Him as it is, and as He knows it to 
be; to bring all the sin and shame, and care and 
sorrow, and throw it and self at the foot of His 
cross on Calvary, whence still flow out the streams 
of life, adapted to each one’s special need. 

Returning, then, to the point from whence we set 
| out, we see now still more clearly a likeness and 
| analogy running through God’s dealings, from the 
' lowest energy of nature up to His highest act of 
grace. 

If the desire for food puts us on the getting that 
| food His bounty supplies—if the social feeling 
| binds man to man in those societies He approves 
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and blesses—so with the higher affection,the nobler | 
ambition, that leads man to look up to a God and | 
Saviour: there must first be the need of the 
Saviour felt, and the sense of sin (like the sense of 
hunger) points to that. This need will come and 
go, perhaps at first alternating with other im- 
pulses. Perhaps that poor woman often felt the 
impulse to come to Christ, and false shame kept it 
down. What she types is the triumph of this 
need over all else--shame, fear, what not. 

So life must be reduced with us to the one noble 
purpose of wakening that dormant ambition we 
all have within us, for better and more enduring 
ends than we commonly work for. This must be 
the ruling principle of life, in place of the dead, 
cold, passive round we are too many of us content 
with. This must be man’s first footfall towards 
God, and then he finds that while a long way off 
the Father has come to meet him—through the 
cross and passion of Christ. 

Supposing God had been such a God as Simon 
the Pharisee misread Him in the law, that poor 
woman must have lain there unheeded, or been 
driven out, like Lazarus, to lie down and die in the 
streets. The laws of false gods (the Pharisee’s 
god was a false one) were merciless as the code of 
Draco. What if Christ had come to sanction 
them? Where would have been the common 
ground on which this woman, on which we, could 
have met God? We could only have lain down 
in despair, as, at the last, those who never met 
God on the common ground His mercy supplies, 
will have to lie down, and call on the rocks to 
cover them. 

And that common ground is—what? Not the 
formalism of the Pharisee, that sits embodied there 
in Simon scorning the sinner, but love which 
brings her Saviour down to her, and then raises 
her to Him. 

She is demonstrative, impetuous, enthusiastic, 
if we will; but so is love wont to be—that which 
is cold and calculating is misnamed love. Life has 
been long unlovely, and now, not in some distant 
heaven, or some old book, but there in the living 
face of one like the sons of men she sees love 
divine embodied. What marvel that her love 
grows bold, since it is the very channel through 
which flows to her the new life granted in her 
Saviour’s passion! It may be that, as with this 
poor woman, some crisis shall come one day to 
some of us—of sin, of sorrow, of shame—when 
there shall be nothing for it, but even in the face 
of our fellow men, we must come out, and confess 
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our all sins and sorrows openly to Him. Most 
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experiences are, however, in some sort otherwise. 
In silence we sin, with God only and the angels 
to see us; in silence may our agony come, like 
Christ’s in Gethsemane. Those who know us best 
may be sleeping around, and still, alone with God 
and the angels, may our repentance be effected 
as our sin was. 

Whenever and however the blessed turning, the 
new start, comes, let us remember what is the key- 
note of this poor creature’s history. “ She loved 
much.” Our Saviour’s cross, the triumph of love 
divine, must shadow our pathway, and awaken 
love responsive. We may know Christ critically 
with mere knowledge; may know Him doctrinally, 
as Simon seemed to know his Messiah; may talk 
much of Him, and make large professions; but 
talk we with the tongue of man or angels, we 
know not Christ until love to Him and every sin- 
ner He came to save unlocks the great secret of 
communion with Him. 

Be this poor penitent the model, be Simon the 
Pharisee the warning, of our worldly conversation. 
They followed Him up Calvary, those Fharisees of 
old, perhaps this good calm Simon, his former - 
host, amongst the number, and wagged their 
heads, and mocked Him, and bade Him come down 
from the cross. Some who loved followed a little 
way, and then fled, unable to bear so rude a dis- 
persion of their hopes in Him. One man only 
stayed by Him, and He has won a name of almost 
womanly tenderness—John, the beloved disciple. 
His mother followed Him, with the sword at last 
piercing her very heart’s core. And others were 
there—weak women, whose weakness became 
strength where man’s fortitude failed; amongst 
them one, we cannot doubt it (whatever difficulties 
overlie the narrative)—with a face sad and worn 
like His, emblem of a life likened to His too— 
this same woman who, in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, gave Him the precious ointment, washed 
His feet with her tears, wiped them with her 
golden hairs, gave Him in boundless love all her 
poor sinful self to cleanse in those healing streams 
she now saw flowing from His pierced hands on 
Calvary. 

So may we come, so give up self, with all we 
are and have—so bring all our cares to Him who 
careth for us—so be shadowed, to our endless 
salvation, by that cross whereon He died; saying 
to Him, inthe beautiful words wherein the old 
hymn has enshrined the recollection of our text :— 


**Thou the sinful woman savedst, 
Thou the dying thief for; st, 
Thou to us a hope vouchsafest |” 
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OUT OF DARKNESS 


INTO LIGHT. 


BY REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 
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OLD traveller, onward, upward press, 
Leave the dark crypt, the creatures born 
Of night and eld; grim loathliness 
Of dead men’s bones! See, sunbeams bless 
The steps which pilgrim feet have worn. 


Forward, and win the upper air! 
Here Norman columns, vaults of stone, 
Proclaim a buried past once fair, 
Its grace long perished, now the lair 
Where age and silence brood alone. 


Those generations forced their way, 

Oft stumbling, hence to better things, 
Each struggling tow’rds the perfect day ; 
The world spins onwards, yearly May 

Yet blossoms from forgotten springs. 


| 


But still, through weariness and sighs, 
E’en blood if need be, martyrs gain 
The shining uplands; each who vies 
With ill finds Jacob’s ladder rise 
At hand to solace daily pain. 


Oh, pray we for desponding souls! 

For those by mental anguish torn, 
For all who thankless shun truth’s scrolls, 
Paying to conscience grievous tolls, 

That reason may faith’s succours scorn. 


Tis doing good in love that brings 

Souls heav’nward; upwards gaze, my heart, 
Quit earth; rise, where the skylark sings, 
On faith and prayer, God-given wings, 

Then play henceforth a nobler part. 


RAYMOND. 






d CHAPTER XLV. 
{Xu >- AYMOND had spoken with 
yw such evident sincerity when 
he begged Harcourt and 
Kathleen to allude no more 
to the service he had ren- 
dered them, that they could 

. make no further attempt 
to show their gratitude. They re- 
mained, however, sitting by him for 
some time longer, talking to him ina 
frank cordial manner of their plans for 
the future, as if they felt certain of his 
friendly interest in their concerns; and, 
in truth, it was a real pleasure to him to hear Kath- 
leen describing so brightly the occupations and 
pleasures of a life which Harcourt seemed fully pre- 
pared to render as useful and harmless as his past 
career had been the reverse. 

“You must come and stay with us in our 
country home,” he said to Raymond; “ we shall be 
established there very shortly, and no one will have 
a warmer welcome than yourself, if you will come.” 

“Thank you much,” said Raymond; “but my 
future movements are very uncertain.” 
heavy sigh. 

Kathleen guessed his thoughts, and she gently 
took his hand, as she said, “I hope—with all my 
heart I hope—that you will not only come, but 
bring Estelle to visit us too—your own Estelle at 
last.” 


He gave a 
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“ Ah, if it might be!” exclaimed Raymond ; but 
the bitterness of the contrast between so fair a 
dream of hope and the present, when Estelle seemed 
to have vanished away from him into impenetrable 
darkness, was almost more than he could bear, and 
he shaded his eyes with his hand, unable to speak. 
He had not yet recovered his physical strength, 
and the Harcourts saw that their visit had tired 
him, pleasant as it had been, and they rose to take 
leave. Then he made an effort to rally his spirits, 
and expressed a cordial hope that he might indeed 
come to see them one day in their future home; 
and so they parted—as friends in the truest sense of 
the word. 

When they were gone, Raymond lay still on his 
couch for some time, pondering on the wonderful 
proof he had just received that the way of sacrifice 
is not only the way of peace, but also of purest 
bliss, changing, by its spiritual alchemy, evil for 
good and bitterness for love—since he, who on that 
night had to struggle so fiercely with himself in 
order to overcome the temptation to take vengeance 
on his enemy, now found not only that he was his 
foe no longer, but that all his own hatred to Tracy 
Harcourt had melted away into honest friendship, 
and that the only real cause for animosity against 
him, which he might have had in the fear that he 
treated Kathleen unkindly, had been altogether re- 
moved by the change which the rescue from death 
had produced in Harcourt. 

“Ah! Christ the King is indeed a royal Master,” 














(Drawn by E. WAGNER.) 


“Bold traveller onward, upward press.”—p. 776. 
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he said to himself, as he thought of these unexpected 
results of his brief struggle. ‘He repays us with 
eternal blessings for the effort of a moment, and the 
cup of cold water which we offer for His sake is 
returned to us in life-giving draughts from the river 
that shall make glad the city of God for ever and 
ever. And He is mine; my Lord and my God! I 
have found Him, and I will never let Him go; even 
though I see Estelle no more in this life, I know that 
my soul shall rest in peace and bliss upon His love— 
for human affection is in truth but a flickering ray 
from the glorious light of His eternal sympathy, and 
it can have its true consummation only in that union 
of all faithful souls in Him which shall be the 
portion of His own redeemed in the deathless home. 
Dear Estelle!” he continued, in his self-communing, 
“she has been to me, indeed, the star which has led 
me onward, and shown me where the divine One 
dwelt ; and if now she is withdrawn, that I may look 
for the shining of the True Light only, I know that 
she will surely rise again for me on the horizon of the 
sinless land.” He leant back, and closed his eyes, 
while an expression of pure serenity settled down 
upon his fine face. Raymond did not deceive him- 
self so far as to believe that the entire turning of all 
his soul to God, which he was conscious had now 
taken place, was to render him impervious to human 
pain and sorrow, or banish all natural regret for his 
lost Estelle. No; he knew that he should long for 
her, and mourn here always if he found her not. If 
God gave her back to him he would rejoice with 
a thankful heart; if He withheld her, even to the 
end, then would he wait with patience till they 
met beyond the grave; but whatever might be the 
vicissitudes. of his little hour of life, certain it was 
that neither earthly gain nor-earthly loss could move 
him evermore from the peace that passes under- 
standing. Estelle had’ecounted the cost when she set 
herself, by the power of a mighty sacrifice, to draw 
Raymond to his God; and though it did indeed’ seem 
to have robbed her of all personal happiness, yet had 


she good reason to rejoice, wherever she might be, for’ 


she had'won him to that Love for which the world and 
all that it contains were indeed well lost. But poor 
Estelle was far away, and she knew nothing of the 
complete ‘vietory her pure disinterested faith had 
achieved, though she might hope much from Ray- 
mond’s conquest over himself on that memorable 
night, which had wrought with such strange and 
diversified effect upon them all alike. 

The day following the Harcourts’ visit to Ray- 
mond Mrs. Barrett brought her usual budget of 
news to enliven him, which, on this occasion, mainly 
consisted in the fact that Mrs. Carlton and the 
Harcourts had returned to London, as Hugh did 
not appear to be in any immediate danger, although 
his condition was undoubtedly precarious, 

“The poor young gentleman is to be moved to 
town as soon as possible,” said Mrs. Barrett; “but 





I believe the doctor says it will be some weeks yet 
before it can be atiempted.” 

* Do you know whether he is quite conscious now, 
and can understand what is said to him?’ asked 
Raymond, anxiously, 

“ Oh yes, sir, I know he can; for my boy heard one 
of the nurses telling the landlady that she was 
obliged to talk to him of anything she could think of 
to amuse him, because he was so very dull and low- 
spirited ever since he found out that the rheumatic 
fever had left him a heart complaint. When his 
aunt came he guessed there was something wrong, 
and he forced the doctor to tell him the truth as to 
what his state really was.” 

“He was quite right,” said Raymond. “I think 
it very mistaken kindness to hide from a man all that 
it most imports him to know.” 

* Only, you know, sir, some people are very much 
afraid of death,” said Mrs. Barrett. 

“Very true; but as we all must certainly face it 
one day, don’t you think it is best to look straight 
at it now, and make ready for it?” answered Ray- 
mond, smiling, 

And Mrs. Barrett was obliged to admit that it 
might he wise, though it was a wisdom she did not 
seem much disposed to practise. 

Later in the day Mr. Derwent came to the lodge, 
when all were out excepting the invalid, and Ray- 
mond saw at once, from the peculiar gentleness of 
his manner, that he had tidings to communicate which 
he feared would pain him. 

“You have something of importance to tell me,” 
he said, anxiously, as the clergyman sat down beside 
him. 

Only this: that I have had a long conversation 
with poor Hugh Carlton, and I grieve to say you 
must give up all hope that he can enlighten you as 
to Miss Lingard’s disappearance.” 

“Ts it that he cannot, or that he will not ?” asked 
Raymond, with a slight frown. 

“He cannot, but he would gladly do so if he had 
it in his power. He is a broken-down conscience- 
stricken man; and with the prospect before him that 
his soul may be demanded of him suddenly at any 
moment, he desires nothing so much as to make 
atonement for a past which he feels to have been 
most erring and unrighteous,” 

“T am glad to hear this, for his own sake,” said 
Raymond. “But does he really know nothing of 
Estelle? Is it not true that he sought to influence 
her treacherously against my interests.” 

“It is too true,” said Mr, Derwent; “but she 
said no word to him which would lead him to think 
that she meant to separate herself from you by this 
sudden flight. He knew that she loved you intensely, 

and judging her by himself, he never dreamt that, in 
her Gelicate single-heartedness, she cared more to set 
you free from any fancied obligation towards her 
than to find happiness for herself by your side. But 
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I will tell you all that passed between him and me, 
Raymond, for he wished that I should do so. He 
knows that it is you whom he has injured, more deeply 
even than Estelle, and he desires your forgiveness 
with all his heart. 

“T must explain to you, first, that when I have 
called to see him since he has been so far himself as 
to be able to speak to me, he has always received my 
visits with languid indifference until to-day, when I 
was startled to find him completely altered. The 
nurse, who met me at the door, said she was thankful 
I was come, for her patient had been asking for me 
repeatedly, and she should have sent to summon me 
if I had not appeared at my usual hour. I went in, 
and found Hugh sitting up in bed, his eyes bright 
with excitement, his breathing quick, his whole ap- 
pearance that of a man full of anxiety and suspense. 
He clutched hold of my hand, and made me sit down 
close beside him, while he said, quickly, ‘I am so thank- 
ful you are come, if any one can help me it surely 
must be a true servant of God like yourself!’ Then, 
without giving me time to answer, he went on—‘ Mr. 
Derwent, do you know what my position in the world 
is now P’ 

«TI do not know precisely what you mean by the 
question,’ I answered. 

««T mean this: that I am like a soldier who goes 
out with a forlorn hope, knowing that a death, sudden 
and sure, is certain to overtake him, but not know- 
ing at what hour or in what manner it will come 
tohim. I have made the doctor tell me fully, and in 
complete detail, all the particulars of my case; and 
it lies in a nut-shell,’ he added, with a miserable 
attempt at a laugh—‘I have heart disease, which 
must, sooner or later, carry me off without so much 
as a moment’s notice. It may be to-night, or it may 
be after many years; but never at any instant hence- 
forward can I have even a reasonable security that 
a swift and sure death will not claim me in the 
next; and, anyhow, come when it may, there will be 
not an hour for repentance, not an hour to prepare 
for the judgment, in which I have never ceased to 
believe, even while I braved it. And I have need of 
repentance, Mr. Derwent, I can tell you,’ he added, 
with a choking sob, ‘If I were nothing more than a 
careless good-for-nothing fellow up to the day that I 
met Estelle Lingard, the time that has elapsed since 
first I saw her face has blackened my soul with 
deceit and treachery, which, in the face of death, 
speedy as that of the soldier in battle, I may well 
shudder to contemplate.’ 

«But life is still left to you,’ I said; ‘ use it, 
whether long or short, to make your peace with 
God.’ ” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
“ WHEN I told Hugh Carlton, continued the clergy- 
man, that he would do well to use what time might 





yet be given him in this world in making his peace 
with God, he looked at me fixedly for a few minutes, 
with a sudden flush mounting to his very forehead, 
and said, ‘Mr. Derwent, to make my peace with 
God I know that I must first make it with those 
whom I have injured upon earth. It will be a hard 
task to do it, for there are two persons who might 
rise up in judgment against me because of a cruel 
wrong which I have done them; and to repair it I 
must not only ask their forgiveness, but confess to 
them the deception I have practised on them. It 
will be bitter to own to many falsehoods,’ he said, 
his colour deepening painfully, ‘ but I must do it if 
I am to restore to them the happiness of which I 
have robbed them; and I do earnestly desire to 
accomplish this now, much as I laboured in the days 
of my health and strength to steal it from them. 
But I have gone down so near to the cold waters of 
death that they have quenched the fire of evil pas- 
sions within me, and I have ceased to desire all that 
seemed to me most fair and precious in this mortal 
world, since the only hope or joy that can avail 
me now lies far beyond its narrow confines. I go 
rambling on, Mr. Derwent,’ he continued, ‘ because, 
to tell the truth, I am so ashamed of what I have to 
say; but I must ask you to help and befriend me in 
this matter, so I have no alternative but to lower 
myself in your eyes by letting you know all my 
wrong-doing. I have employed what I now feel to 
be a most base deceit in order to separate Raymond 
and Estelle Lingard. Do you think you can induce 
them to come and visit me here, in order to own 
it all to them, and see them restored to each other, 
as they ought to be? In their recovered happiness 
they will be ready, I think, to forgive me.’ 

“ When he said this I saw that the poor young 
man little knew all the sad and painful results of his 
own unworthy conduct, and that they were likely to 
prove the worst punishment that he could possibly 
endure; but no one could save him from it; and I 
answered at once that you would, I had no doubt, be 
quite willing to see him when you were well enough 
to walk out, but that Estelle Lingard was, for the 
present time at least, lost to us all. He started up 
from his pillows with a look of terror, asking me, 
half-frantically, what I meant. I answered that Miss 
Lingard had been seen by no one since the night 
when he parted with her at Highrock House, ex- 
cepting by her old servant, who could only tell us 
that she had left the neighbourhood altogether, after 
taking such effective measures to conceal her des- 
tination that no one had the remotest idea where 
she was. As he heard these words the colour left 
his face, and he flung up his hands with a despair- 
ing gesture, exclaiming, ‘Oh, just retribution — 
just and terrible! This is what I have accom- 
plished by my selfish schemes: to drive her out, 
alone and unprotected, on the world, to secure her 


misery, and Raymond’s, and my own.’ His eyes 
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closed, and I saw that he was nearly fainting. I/| 


called the nurses, who soon found means to restore 
him; but when I suggested my leaving him then 
to rest, and returning to-morrow, he implored of 


me so earnestly not to go, that I was fain to take | 
my place again by his side, while the nurses left us | 
alone at his request; then gathering up all his courage | 
|she could ever have entertained as light is from 


with an evident effort, he poured out all his miserable 
history, and when he had finished, he turned away 
from me, shamefaced, and buried his head among the 
pillows.” 

« And there was nothing, nothing to guide us to 
Estelle?” asked Raymond, sadly. 





cruel scheme of working on poor Estelle’s wounded 
delicacy, because he saw that she had betrayed her 
affection to you, in the moment of your imminent 
peril. He came to you first, as you know, with his 
false statements.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Raymond; “he attributed mo- 
tives to my poor Estelle as far removed from any 
darkness. I was never so indignant in my life!” 

“ That was done with a double purpose; he thought 


| it just possible you might believe him, and be turned 


“Nothing. I think you have guessed nearly all he | 


told me already in substance, at least, if not in detail. 
Hugh had loved Estelle from the first moment he 
saw her, and been absolutely resolved that he would 
win her to be his wife by fair means, should they 
suffice for his purpose, but if they failed him, even 
then he was prepared to use those that were false 
and wrong, provided that one way or another he 
attained his purpose. The discovery which he very 
soon made that Estelle had irrevocably given all her 
best affection to yourself, did not deter him from his 
aim, as would have been the case with most men; 
on the contrary, the cruel pain it caused him seemed 
only to nerve him to a more unscrupulous disregard 
of all the principles of truth and honour, which had 
been the only religion he had professed before. His 
own self-will had long been the master power of his 
existence, and it was concentrated now on this one 
object with a strength against which his better 
nature could in no sense contend. He went warily 
to work, trying to gain her confidence, before he told 
her of his hopes. At last, when it seemed to him 
that a favourable moment had come, before your en- 
gagement with Miss Carlton was broken, he told her 
of his devoted love, and of his intense desire to win 
her, and met at once a most distinct and absolute 
refusal—so absolute, indeed, that Miss Lingard was 


against her, but failing that, he hoped it would have 
the effect of driving you into a hasty intimation to 
her of your wish to be united to her, of which he 
might make use for his own plans; in that he 
succeeded, unhappily, but too well: he persuaded her 
that you had felt yourself bound to marry her from a 
chivalrous spirit of honour, because she had betrayed 
her love for you, but that you did it most unwillingly, 
as you felt that you could never have any personal 
regard for her whatever.” 

Raymond grew crimson, and clenched his hands at 
these words. 

“It was infamous,” he said; ‘‘ I can never forgive 
him for it; no, not if he were dying before my eyes!” 
But the next moment the recollection of the victory 
he had already won over the desire to resent an injury, 
and the happy results which had followed it, came 
back to him, and he passed his hand over his eyes 
for a moment, while he struggled with the anger 
that was burning within him; then he looked up 
quietly—* I was wrong so to speak,” he said. “ What 
am I, that I should withhold pardon from any one, 
when I need it so much myself? If Hugh Carlton 
wishes for my forgiveness, he has it.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Mr. Derwent; “he could 
hardly give a greater proof that he does desire 
it earnestly than the fact that he makes this hu- 
miliating confession to you, through me, in order 





to obtain it; and he has been punished by the 


unwilling they should ever meet again; and it was | consequences of his own errors more severely than 
only by giving a promise, which he never meant to | could have been done by any human agency. Not 
keep, that he obtained her permission still to see her | only has he finally estranged Estelle from himself, 
as a friend. He told her that if she would allow him | but he has compassed her complete unhappiness as 
still to contiaue his intercourse with her, he would | well as your own.” 


cease to seek her, or to desire even that she should | 
She was too candid and truthful | Raymond; “ he was the last person she saw before 


learn to love him. 
herself to dream that he could purpose to deceive 
her, and so she allowed him still to visit her, and he 
used the privilege for the purpose of undermining 
your hold upon her by every means in his power; 


“ But how did it end between her and him ?” said 
| she left us, excepting Moss. Did she tell him she 
| was going away?” 

' “Qh no; he had not the remotest idea of her 
| having any such intention. Her words to him had 


latterly, however, it had become painfully evident to | been very few—she was indignant, as well she might 
him that she loved you with an unchanging stead- | be, that he again ventured, after all that had passed, 
fastness, which nothing could move, and that, unless |to ask her to marry him, and she dismissed him 


he could overcome her constancy by some bold, suc- 


| summarily from her presence. He was compelled to 


cessful stroke, it was nearly certain that he would be | leave her, most sorely against his will, and he went 


separated from her altogether after her uncle’s death. 
The events at the time of the fire seemed to give him 


, out from Highrock House in utter despair. So far 
from his having the least idea that Estelle would 


the opportunity he required, and he conceived the put herself beyond your reach, he fully expected that 
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there would be some communication between her and 
you on the following day, and that the discovery of 
his treachery would be followed by your complete 
reconciliation. All that he had desired, and hoped, 
and toiled for, at the cost of his soul’s integrity and 
peace, had failed him miserably and finally, at last, 
leaving him a prey to remorse and shame. It isa 
marvel that the night which followed did not kill 
him outright, instead of only flinging him into a 
dangerous illness. He lay on the sea-shore, with the 
spray dashing over him, and the wind howling round 
him through the long dark hours, till, as morning 


broke, his intense mental anguish was overcome by | 
exhaustion and pain, and he was taken home to the | 


bed he has never left since. 


direct consequence of his evil deeds.” 


It remains to be seen | 
whether he will not have to forfeit life itself, as a | 


“Poor Hugh!” said Raymond, compassionately ; | 
“he has been his own worst enemy as well as ours, I 
could imagine no fate more terrible than to be | desires it; and I think I can assure him that dear 
| sweet Estelle has given him hers long since.” 


pursued by unavailing remorse.” 
“True; and that is certainly his doom for the pre- 


sent ; but it is his most earnest and anxious desire to 
repair his error to the best of his power. If he re- 
cover he means to devote himself entirely to the 
effort of finding Estelle: not for his own sake, though 
he would be thankful to have an opportunity of 
asking her forgiveness, but in the hope of restoring 
her to you, and seeing you at last made happy 
together.” 

“He can leave the search for Estelle to me,” said 
Raymond, quickly. “She is mine, and I will seek 
her night and day so long as there is a spot unvisited 
where she may possibly be. I have made up my 
mind, Mr. Derwent, to go myself to Australia if 
nothing is heard of her within the next six months.” 

“TI trust that will not be necessary,” said Mr. 
Derwent, rising. “And now, what message am I 
to take back from you to this unhappy young 
man?” 

“Only my full and free forgiveness, if he really 


(Zo be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES.—Tuirp SERIES, 


Chapter to be read—Ezodus xxiv. 

NTRODUCTION.—Have been through the 
Commandments — seen what they teach. 
What are the two great duties? Sometimes 
called the moral law, i.e., the law affecting 
the conduct or life of all men. After this 
God gave laws peculiar to Israelites—called 
civil laws—as to the right of one man with another. 
Shall afterwards have to speak of laws about sacrifices, 
or ceremonial laws. This moral law, containing duty 
to God and man, binding on all men to all time, must 

be solemnly ratified. Shall see how this was done. 

I. Tue Covenant. (Read xxiv. 1—8.) Notice 
the persons—Moses as leader, Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, the priests, and seventy elders to represent 
all the people. Who alone was to go near the Lord? 
All these to come near for a special purpose. Before 
they do so Moses builds an altar. Whatfor? Re- 
mind how often solemn events consummated by a 
sacrifice. Thus Abraham, when Isaac was spared 
(Gen. xxii. 13); Jacob when leaving home (Gen. xxviii. 
18), who also built a memorial pillar. So Moses now. 
How many pillars? and why twelve? No tribe un- 
represented. Levites not yet separated as holy. 
Who were appointed to help in sacrifices? Probably 
these young men all eldestsons. Remind of coming 
out of Egypt—how all eldest sons were to be set 
apart, and why (Ex. xiii. 2). This scene may be 
pictured out. The time, early morning; the place, 


No. 23. Gop’s COVENANT WITH ISRAEL. 


some quiet nook under the hill of Sinai; the actors, 
young men, probably twelve, from each tribe. They 
bring the oxen; one after another slaughtered ; half 
the blood put in basins, half sprinkled on the altar. 
Now the whole congregation are assembled to see 
the strange sight (this first mention of sacrifices 
since the Passover). Now Moses takes the book in 
which God’s laws were written—reads them aloud. 
The people answer, and promise obedience. Now 
comes a strange sight. Moses takes the basins, and 
sprinkles the blood over the people, as the outward 
and visible sign of the covenant. Half the blood 
sprinkled on altar, half sprinkled on people. 

II. Toe Lessons oF THE CovENANT. What was 
all this to teach them and us? (1) Man is sinful, 
and deserves punishment. Remind how other Is- 
raelites had offended God already by murmuring. 
Are not we, like them, daily sinning against God? 
(2) Blood must be shed. All through Bible taught 
that without shedding of blood is no remission (Heb. 
ix. 22). Abel’s sacrificing blood accepted, while 
Cain’s rejected. (3) The victim must be innocent. 
What offence had oxen done? Therefore type of 
Christ, without sin. (1 Pet. i. 19). (4) The blood 
must be applied. Half on altar will typify Christ 
pleading His own blood in heaven (Heb. ix. 24), 
while His blood also must be sprinkled on our 
hearts (Heb. ix. 14; 1 John i. 7.) Thus the 
sacrifice was complete: an innocent victim, its 
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blood shed, accepted in place of sinful Israelites. | 
Would feel now at peace with God, and no longer | 
be afraid. So with sacrifice of Christ. It is finished. | 
He has done all. We accept by faith, plead it before | 
God, are by it justified, i.e, accepted, and at peace | 
(Rom, v. 1, viii. 1). Let teacher bring this home 
to children. Have they sought pardon through 
precious blood? Are they at peace with God ? 

III. Tue Viston or Gop. (Read 9—11). The 
same party go up into the Mount. What do they 
see? Means saw the glory of God, for no man can 
see God’s face and live. How difficult to describe! 
Perhaps have seen jewels in shop-windows, or dew- 
drops glistening in sun, or very brilliant rainbow— 
all faint pictures of glory of God. (See Rev. xiii. 
18—21.) What orders were given before about the 
Mount? Not so now. God has appointed and ac- 
cepted sacrifices. Way of access open. No more 
fear; elders approach boldly ; even eat and drink in 
the Mount; can come near because of shedding of blood. 
So now need not dread God: way open by Christ ; 
His death accepted; may come with boldness to 
throne of grace; sure of acceptance because of blood 
shed (see Heb. iv. 16; x. 22); and not only priests 
and elders, but all may come. (Is. lv. 1.) 





IV. MosEs SUMMONED ALONE.— Now Moses alone 


What does he receive? On 
Who wrote 


is to go to the Mount. 
what were Commandments written? 


them? How wonderful! How condescending of 
God! Picture Moses slowly mounting up steep hill. 
Who is with him? First mention of Joshua. 


(Minister means servant, ver. 13.) Moses arranges for 
matters during his absence—people to consult Aaron 
and Hur. Now a wonderful sight again seen on 
Sinai. For six days glory of Lord rests on Mount. 
What was it like? Fire, as to Moses at the bush, and 
when commandments given. Which day was Moses 
called up to God? What a bright Sabbath for him! 
meets God himself, and talks with Him. 

So our representative has gone into the Mount. 
Christ ascended alone. What is the new law which 
He has given us? The law of love, one of fruits of 
Spirit which He sent down after His ascension (John 
xiii. 34; Gal. v. 22). Are we keeping that law? 


Questions to be answered. 
. What are the three kinds of laws? Explain them. 
. Describe the making of the covenant. 
. What did the sacrifices teach ? 
How were they typical of Christ’s sacrifice ? 
. Describe the vision of God. 
. Who went up alone, and what did it typify ? 
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PINCHER’S ALLEY.—I. 


BY L, C, SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL,” “NELLY’S CHAMPION,” ETC. 






Ma} 2 

AY a T was a hot June day in London, plea- 
ee NV sant enough in the parks where the 
Ate ‘\\\\ thick trees afforded a shelter from the 
AS scorching rays of the sun, and a gentle 
b breeze every now and then sprang 


up, but close in the extreme in the 
crowded stifling dens and alleys of the poorer 
portion of the city, where the atmosphere 
was dense and heavy, laden not with the scent and 
perfume of flowers, but with unwholesome odours 
that were anything but refreshing. It was no use 
there to long for a cool breath of air, for scarcely 
enough to support life found its way into the narrow 
courts and cramped dwelling-places of the neighbour- 
hood, 

Pincher’s Alley was one of the most wretched of 
a perfect labyrinth of miserable courts and lanes that 
ran back from the main street. It was thickly 
peopled, as such localities unfortunately are, though 
the houses were little fitted for habitations, being 
dark, tumble-down, loathsome places, such as the upper 
classes would have pronounced scarcely fit to afford 
shelter to their dumb animals; and yet in these dens 
swarms of human beings were huddled together, pay- 
ing dearly enough for even the wretched cellars or 
attics which were all many of them could afford. 

On the afternoon in question a little boy of about 


five years of age might have been seen clambering 
up a steep staircase little better than a ladder, which 
led to a room, or rather loft, over a stable. He was 
a ragged little urchin, with face, hands, and feet 
(which were bare) begrimed with dirt. But a pair 
of pleasant even honest-looking brown eyes shone 
out from underneath the tangled locks of dark curly 
hair which adorned his head, whilst the smile that 
often lighted up the thin pinched features was frank 
and cheery. ‘Though not wanting in intelligence, 
there was none of the sharp cunning of the London 
street boy in the expression of the little face; it was 
rather a simple, child-like one, except that the young 
features had lost their roundness and the cheeks 
their colour. 

He was carefully carrying in his hands some 
broken bits of crockery, which, as soon as he entered 
the room, he displayed in triumph. 

* Look, mother; see what I’ve found!” he shouted, 
in glee. ‘“Here’s a beautiful cup with only the 
handle and a piece on one side broken off; and there’s 
another pretty near as good. And here’s the half of 
a saucer that will look just like a whole one when 
I’ve set it up!” And in eager haste the boy 
scrambled on a chair, and began arranging his 
treasures on a little wooden shelf, whereon stood 





other similar remnants of cups and plates, which 
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he had picked up, like these, from off some dust- 
heap, and had brought home with him to ornament 
the room. And, with their best side turned out- 
ward, they made a very fair show—by no means 
to be despised, considering it was the only attempt 
at decoration there was in the room. For the 
walls—from which the paper had dropped and dis- 
appeared long ago—were black with the accu- 
mulated dust and dirt of years; the ceiling was 
just as discoloured, whilst in many places the plaster 
had fallen, revealing the rafters; and in one corner 
there was a hole right through to the room above, 
which allowed a shower of water, or a cloud of dust, 
to descend upon the unfortunate inmates, whenever 
the dwellers overhead took to cleaning or sweeping, 
which, however, was not very often. 

There was a hole in the floor as well, allowing a 
glimpse of the stable below; and this, if not so un- 
pleasant, was more dangerous, and had nearly been 
the cause of a broken leg to little Ben’s mother a 
few months before. But the landlord refused to 
make any repairs, and so things went on getting 
worse and worse. 

There was no way of redress; they could not 
move to better quarters; they could only just man- 
age to scrape together the rent for this miserable 
place, and even that made so large a hole in their 
weekly allowance from the parish that they had 
littie over for food and firing. 

The father had been attacked with paralysis at 
the beginning of the winter, and had lain since a 
helpless invalid, unable to do a stroke of work, and 
little likely ever again to earnashilling. The mother 
was so crippled with rheumatism that often she 
could not use her hands, and, consequently, the plain 
sewing, which was her only means of gaining a little 
money, was obliged to be left untouched for days 
together, through sheer inability to hold the needle. 
And little Ben was too young to bring in anything 
yet. 

It had been a hard struggle for life all through the 
winter; but everything had been borne with mute 
patience that made no complaint, enduring privation 
and suffering without a murmur. Though struck 
down in the midst of his manhood, Mason accepted 
the blow without a question as to the why or where- 
fore; without a word of repining at being thus in a 
moment laid aside a helpless burden for the rest of 
his life. He seemed to take it as he did the cold of 
the winter or the heat of the summer, over which he 
had no control, and the courses of which he had 
never dreamt of altering. It all came from the 
same Hand—a Hand which ever dealt out what was 
best and wisest for each. He couidn’t understand it 
all, but he was content to leave it to God’s ordering. 

His wife seemed to have imbibed the same spirit 
of simple childlike submission. That marvellous 
patience which is so often seen amongst the poor, 
and which sheds a sort of glory round them, shone 





out brightly in her, and rendered her countenance, 
homely as it was in feature, full of a certain sweet 
dignity which made her present a sharp contrast to 
most of the dwellers in Pincher’s Alley. 

Her face broke into one of its pleasantest smiles 
as Benny entered the room, whilst her look of weleome 
showed that her boy formed the one bit of brightness 
in her life. 

Mason, too, from his bed in the corner, followed 
his movements with his eyes; and when Benny had 
finished his arrangements, and, getting down from 
his chair, stood with his hands behind his back and 
his head a little one side contemplating the effect he 
had produced, he exclaimed, “‘ Well done, Ben, my lad! 
you’ve made us look smart as smart can be with 
them bits of things. One would think we had a grand 
set of crockery to look up at that shelf; and though 
I shouldn’t like to drink out of them cups of yours, 
they looks every bit as good as if you’d been and 
bought ’em right out of a shop, You’re a handy 
little chap!” 

‘* Aye, that he is, bless him!’’ responded the mother; 
‘and I shouldn’t wonder if he turns out a clever 
hand at some trade one of these days. He’s a good 
helpful boy as it is, though he aint very big yet.” 

But after a time Ben’s delight in the effect 
produced by his clever little contrivances, gave place 
to a longing for something more substantial than bits 
of broken crockery. ‘The hunger which he had felt 
more or less all day was increasing to such a point, 
that he scarcely knew how to bear the gnawing sen- 
sation which yet was but too familiar a one to him. 

“ We haven’t a single crust left, Benny dear, or 
you should have it,” said the mother, sadly, when 
the little fellow begged for food. ‘“ If only I could 
use my hands and finish that bit of plain work I 
should be able to bring in a few pence, but I haven’t 
been able to hold a needle for three days past, since 
I got so drenched in that heavy storm and came 
home wet through.” 

And she held up her poor hands, which were so 
bent and crippled with rheumatism that it seemed 
a wonder she could ever use them at all. 

“ Don’t ’ee cry, my lad,” she said, folding her boy 
in her arms; “don’t’ee cry, there’s a brave little 
man, for it’ll make poor father feel bad,” she 
whispered. 

“But I can’t help it,’ sobbed Benny, though 
struggling to keep back the tears which he knew it 
was very unmanly to shed. “I’m so dreadful 
hungry, mother; and I haven’t had a morsel all 
day !”’ he wailed, piteously. 

“No more have we, Benny, father and me. Only 
I know it’s worse for you, dear; and I’ve been 
sitting thinking thinking all day to try to find 
some plan for getting a few coppers. But, may-be, 
I'll be able to work to-morrow,” she added, en- 
couragingly, “and the day after, you know, is our 
pay day.” 
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But that seemed to Benny so long to wait that his 
sobs redoubled. | 

“What’s the little chap a-cryin’ for, missus? 
What’s wrong wi’ him?” suddenly called out a man’s 
gruff voice from the foot of the steep staircase, and 
then a heavy tread was heard ascending. 

“He’s so hungry,” answered the mother, briefly. 

* And you aint got nothing to give him?” 

“No; it’s hard times with us just along now, and | 
we have to pinch a bit now and then,” she answered. | 
“ But we aint the only ones, You’ve known what it | 
is yourself, Doyle.” | 

“ Aye, that I have,” rejoined the man, “and I’ve | 
know’d too what it was, when things was at the 
worst to have a friend step in, though she warn’t | 
much better off herself, and act the part of a mother 
to my motherless babies, a-sharin’ with ’em the 
crust that was scarce enough for herself. I aint 
forgot it, Mrs. Mason, nor, what’s more, aint like to ; | 
and if ever I was a happy man it’s to-night, for 
I’ve been in luck to-day, and I was just a-comin’ up 
to tell you of my good fortin’, when I heard the 
little lad a-cryin’. I met wi’ a job this afternoon 
as brought me ina shilling, so I’ve come in with a | 
couple of loaves, and Benny, poor little chap, shall 
have one of ’em. So you needn’t cry any longer, my 
lad, but come along down-stairs with me,” and he 
took the child’s hand in his. | 

“But, Doyle,’ remonstrated Mrs. Mason, “we 
mustn’t be taking the bread out of your children’s | 
mouths. You must keep it for them, for they ‘ll 
want it sure enough pretty soon. You mayn’t have | 
such luck as this again for a long time to come.” | 

“Tt aint no use for you to say I aint to do it, | 
missus,” replied the man, “‘’cause I means to; and | 
if you won’t eat the bread, Benny will, I know. | 
Come now, why should you say a word about it? | 
Fifty loaves wouldn’t pay back what you did for me 
and mine when poor Betsy died; and you aint the 
one to tell a man he’s to shut his ears and harden 
his heart when he hears a child cry, and by rare 
good luck chances to be able to help him. Come | 
along, Benny.” 

The two went down the steep stairs together ; the | 
boy clinging gratefully and confidingly to the man 
whose rough exterior concealed so true a heart. 

When he came back he was the bearer, not only of 
a loaf, but of three pennies, which were tightly 
clasped in his hand. 

“He sends you that, too, mother; the half of the 
sixpence he brought back with him; and he says you 
aint to say a word about it. Some day, he says, 
pr’aps the good luck ’Il come to you instead; any- 
how, he aint afraid of being the poorer.” 

Mrs. Mason did not speak for the moment. Her 
eyes were glistening, and she brushed her hand 
across them hastily. 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Benny, in tones of 


| 
| 





the most profound astonishment, “you aint a-crying, 


| be you?” and he peered inquisitively into her face. 


“ Well, that is rum, anyhow! You never cried when 


| there was nothink, and now we’ve got a whole loaf 


and threepence besides I’m certain I saw the tears 


| come in your eyes.” 


Benny seemed utterly mystified by this strange 
proceeding on his mother’s part. “J aint a-crying 
now,” he added, as if by way of proving his perfect 
sanity; and he rubbed his hands gleefully as he 
looked on whilst his mother reached a knife, and cut 
him a thick slice of the loaf. 

‘Now one for father,” he said, with his mouth so 
full he could scarcely speak ; “and then one for your- 
self, mother, Oh, aint it good, just!” 

(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

280. What is stated as the cause of Saul’s death ? 

281. What passage in St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Colossians would show that he had never visited 
the district ? 

282. Where do we find the term “ eagles’ wings” 
used to express power ? 

283. In St. John’s Gospel (vii. 5) we are told the 
brethren of Jesus did not believe on Him; where do 
we afterwards find them mentioned as being among 
His disciples ? 

284. Quote a passage wherein God calls Himself 
by the name “ Jealous.” 

285. Of whom does Jesus say, “If the blind lead 
the blind, both shall fall into the ditch ;” and to what 
do the words refer ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 752, 

271. When David ordered a numbering of the 
people of Israel from Dan even to Beersheba, and 
there fell a plague upon the people, which destroyed 
seventy thousand men (1 Chron. xxi. 14). 

272. “Others said, This is the Christ; but some 
said, Shall Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not the 
Scripture said that Christ cometh of the seed of 
David, and out of the town of Bethlehem where 
David was” (John vii. 41, 42). 

273. “Why stand we in jeopardy every day?” 
(1 Cor. xv. 30)?” 

274. Gog was a son of Reuben, son of Jacob (1 
Chron. v. 4); Magog was a son of Japheth (1 Chron. 
i. 5); but the names are used by the prophet Ezekiel 
to represent those nations which shall be destroyed 
in the great day of Israel’s restoration (Ezek. xxxviii. 
oN 

275. “Lo, thou trustest in the staff of this broken 
reed, even on Egypt, whereon if a man lean, it will 
go into his hand and pierce it: so is Pharaoh king 
of Egypt to all that trust in him” (Isa, xxxvi. 6; 
see also Ezek, xxix. 6, 7). 
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A TEXT AMONG THE CRESSES. 


xQ.! TAR-LIKE honeysuckle trailing And a merry falling tinkle, 
.- O’er the fence in wreaths capricious, | Where the brook sweeps mossy ledges, 
Summer breezes sailing, sailing, And a sparkle, and a twinkle, 
Idly by with breath delicious ; | Of the water ’neath the sedges. 
574 ' 
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And a merry little maiden, 
With her tangled golden tresses, 
Standing barefoot there, all laden 
With a wealth of emerald cresses ; 
With her white feet in the water, 
Oh, so fresh and cool and pleasant ! 
And the green boughs arched athwart her, 
In a swinging, swaying crescent. 


And she sings, in rambling rhyming, 
Some child-lay of “‘ Brown-haired Kitty,” 
While the brook is chiming, chiming, 
With her sweet uneven ditty. 
Little Nell, the blacksmith’s daughter, 
Pet and pride of all the village, 
Paddling in the tinkling water, 
Cresses from its breast to pillage. 


But the artist, as he passes, 
List’ning to the baby measure, 
Crushing down the scented grasses 
With his strong foot, looks with pleasure, 
“Such a gem for sketch or painting!” 
Thinks he, as he gently pauses, 
And the song, descending, fainting, 
Dies away in broken clauses. 


Then the golden locks are shaken, 
And the treasured pebbles rattle, 
And the sketch is duly taken, 

Mid the lassie’s mirth and prattle ; 
“Oh, who taught you? you are clever!” 
(Sweet unconscious little preacher), 

** Will the picture last for ever ? 
Shall you give it to your teacher?” 


Fortune, fame, the smiles of fashion, 
Crown the artist with successes, 
London ladies take a passion 
For the pictured child and cresses ; 
But he bows to Christ the Master, 
As he older grows, and richer, 
Ever hears, as praise falls faster, 
** Shall you give it to your teacher?” 


All true art from God proceedeth, 
Yield thy first-fruits to His honour ; 
For thy soul with light He feedeth, 
Showers loveliness upon her ; 
On this faith he reared his glory, 
And this brief text was his preacher, 
Till he died, renowned and hoary— 
Shall you give it to your teacher ?” 
M. Te. P. 





ACROSS THE PLAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “‘ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 


“ QUEEN MADGE,” 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE WEEK BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


getting ready for Kitty’s wedding at 
Rose Lodge. At least Granny and 
Belle were; Kitty herself remained 
perfectly passive. She was tired of it 
all, and she was very far from happy. She never hid 
the truth from Belle. “We are not abit suited to 
each other,’ she said, sadly. “He feels it uncon- 
sciously as well as I.” And it was quite true, he did; 
in spite of all his happiness he felt there was some- 
thing wrong. He never seemed to have got the Kitty 
of his imagination—the girl whom he fancied would 
walk by his side through life, making everything glad 
with her sweet voice and bright face. To be sure she 
was not strong again yet, but stillit was not the Kitty 
he had imagined. It always seemed as if she held 
back her true self and gave him another in its place, 
He was happy beyond all doubt. 
she chilled him. 
bitter moment. 





Yet unconsciously, 

Many a time it caused him a 
She was always gentle and kind, 
and evidently tried to please him; but it was the 
evident effort to be content, and to make him so, 
that worried him. There was never anything spon- 
taneous or impulsive in her greeting or good-bye, 
and she did not regain her old bright look of hap- 


‘‘ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” 





ETC. ETC. 


piness, but, as time went on, only got thinner and 
paler. She did her best, and tried to be pleased and 
interested, and she answered his sister Annie’s prim 
but affectionate letter sweetly enough, and yet there 
was something that fretted him. 

“T dare say it is only the natural awkwardness of 
the situation,” he said to himself, “for I can always 
talk to Belle. And yet Kitty used to be interested 
in all sorts of things. Perhaps it will be better 
when Annie comes.” 

** Kitty, shall we go for a stroll, it is such a lovely 
warm evening?” he asked, looking up from his 
pondering. 

“No, let us stay at home,” she answered, “ Granny 
likes us to talk to her.” 

“No, my dear, I want to take a little nap,” said 
Granny; “ I’m very tired to-day, and Belle will play 
me off to sleep.” Then Laurence looked up implo- 
ringly, though he knew perfectly that another excuse 
was coming. 

* Let us sit just outside the window, on the wicker 
chairs, and listen to Belle playing,” and with this he 
had to be content. 

So the time went on until the day Miss Thorn 
arrived. ‘She will set things right,’ he thought. 
And he said to Kitty, almost imploringly, “ You will 
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love Annie for my sake, will you not, dearest ? She is 
very dear to me; and now our mother is dead we are 
almost alone in the world.” 

“Of course I will love her,’ Kitty said, simply ; 
“and if she is gentle and kind, as you are, Laurence, 
no one could help it,’’ and then his face brightened, 
but still things got no better. 

Annie Thorn liked Belle better than Kitty, there 
was no doubt of that. 

“ T wonder you did not fall in love with the other 
sister,” she said, plainly, for she was an unflinching 
truth-teller ; “she has one of the sweetest faces I ever 
saw, and is much more fitted for a wife, and especially 
a pastor’s wife, than Kitty appears to be.” 

“We shall always have Belle near us,” he said, 
half sadly. 

* But she would have been nearer if you had mar- 
ried her. Moreover, Laurence, Kitty tells me she 
does not like keeping house.” 

“‘Doesn’t she?” he said, with a start, for of all 
delightful things he had imagined it had been the 
house that Kitty kept. He asked her about it next 
day. 

She answered him almost fretfully—‘*I do know 
how to keep house, Laurence,” she said; “ Granny 
has made us all learn, but Annie asked me so 
many questions, I began giving crooked answers I 
fear.” 

“Never mind, dear, don’t worry yourself about it. 
Now Annie wants to know if you would like drab 
curtains for the drawing-room, and if you’d like to 
choose them,” 

** No, let her choose them; and I detest drab; but 
it doesn’t matter, and you know ” And then sud- 
denly she burst into tears. ‘Oh dear! Laurence, it 
is all a mistake we are making, it is indeed! I shall 
never make you happy, never, never! ” 

“Yes you will, darling, if you wish only to be so 
yourself,” 

*“But I never shall again. If I could only stay 
and take care of Granny. It isn’t that I do not care 
for you, but I do not feel as if I were fit to marry 





any one in the world.” 

“My darling, this feeling will pass away in time. 
We are bound to each other now, and all my life 
shall be spent trying to make you happy.” 

* Ah no, Laurence, you have other and greater 
work to do.” 

“But I will find time to make my darling happy, 
and that will be great and good work too,” he 
answered. 

7 * * * * 

It was just one week before Kitty’s wedding-day. 
Laurence and his sister had gone to London, and 
Belle was with Granny, who was confined to her 
room with a cold, and Kitty was alone in the pleasant 
drawing-room that now looked so silent and dreary, 
and yet had so many happy memories for her. She 
was thinking of her wedding, which was to take 





place that day week. It was to be very quiet, for 
Granny was poorly; besides, Kitty had so entreated 
that there might be no fuss. “If it had been Jim,” 
she thought, “I should have delighted in arraying 
myself in bridal garments, and in making mysel{ 
look as happy as possible; but now, when I feel 
daily more and more how false is the position I am 
in, the best thing I can do is to hide myself as 
much as possible from every one’s eyes.” 

Then, suddenly, she bethought herself of Jim’s 
love-letters, tied up with ribbon, and hidden in a 
little drawer up-stairs, They ought to be destroyed, 
and now she had a good opportunity. She went up 
and fetched them; the pain of destroying them was 
quite killed in the prospect of reading them first. 
They were not very long or very many; perhaps this 
made reading them again even sweeter than other- 
wise, for it was a pleasure of which she had not time 
to tire. 

She read them over one by one, and tcre each one 
up as she finished it, and waited till they were all thus 
destroyed before she burnt the heap. Then, when it 
was done, she went back to her sofa, and laid down. 
She had burnt Jim’s letters, and must never think of 
him any more; and she was going to be married in 
another week to Laurence Thorn, that was the con- 
fused fashion of her thoughts. 

“Tf I might but have seen him once again, and 
have known how it all happened, I could have been 
content,” she said. 

Belle came down-stairs for a minute. Granny was 
not at all well, but she had dozed off, so Belle came 
for a book. 

“Let me come up and sit there a little while,” 
Kitty said. 

“No, dear, she is asleep, and Laurence will be 
here directly, you had better wait for him,” was the 
answer; and Kitty was alone again, and laid down 
It was such a luxury to be alone, and 
Suddenly she 


once more. 
one she could not enjoy much longer. 
heard footsteps coming down the garden pathway. 
It was Laurence, of course; she did not move, for 
before he could reach her there was still time for one 
minute more of pleasant loneliness. Then she looked 
up, and there stood before her, not Laurence Thorn, 
but her old lover, whose letters she had burnt but 
half an hour ago, She rose to her feet with a bound. 

“ Kitty!” 

“Jim!” 

And then, with a rush of feeling that was almost 
akin to horror, she remembered her position and his, 
and stood aloof. 

“T felt I must see you again, and ask you what it 
all meant. I have only just arrived in England, and 
came straight from Southampton here.” He sat 
down on the sofa by her, for, after the first moment, 
she had seated herself, and folding her hands, looked 
up, trying to see him in the dim light. ‘I never 
could quite understand your treating me as you did, 
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unless there was any one else in the way, and I felt, 
come what would, I must see you;” but still she had 
no word to say, only tried to see his face, which, in 
the twilight, looked the same as ever, for she could 
not see the sunburn on it. He put his hand on hers, 
and felt that she was trembling violently ; she drew 
it quickly away. 

“Jim, you mustn’t!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You for- 
get that you are married, and I am going to be 
married to a man who loves me dearly,” and she stood 
up indignantly. He rose, and faced her, and across 
her face there fell some light, so that he saw how 
thin and pale she was, and how worn and sorrowful- 
looking she had grown. 

“T married! You are mad! I am not married, 
and never shall be now; and as for you, the man will 
not love you more than I did, Kitty, or than I do, 
though you behaved so cruelly to me. Who is it?” 

“Laurence Thorn, You not married!” and she 
was falling back, but he caught her and held her in 
his arms; and neither noticed a shadow that crossed 
the window for a moment and then stood still. “ You 
not married, Jim! Why, I was present at your 
wedding !” 

He laughed, her words seemed so preposterous to 
him ; but it was a miserable laugh; it almost made 
her shudder. 

“Kitty, what can you mean? I never had a wed- 
ding—was never married! Do you mean to say you 
saw me married?” 

“No, I was too late for the ceremony, but I was in 
time to see you bring your bride, Hester Clayton, out 
of church!” 

“TI brought Hester Clayton out of the church the 
day she was married; but I am not married. 
Woodruff was going to marry Hester, but I got her 
to have some one else instead, and went to the 
wedding. Is that what all this business has been 
about ?” 

“Yes, Jim, it is indeed,” she said, in a voice of 
such sorrowful earnestness it cut him sorely. 

“ But how on earth did you get such a thing into 
your head? I cannot understand it; and why 
didn’t you give me a ehance of clearing myself. 
Come, rouse yourself, darling, and tell me all about 
it.” 

Then, in a few words, she told him the whole story, 
and of how Hester had bound her down to secresy. 
* And then you know, Jim,” she coneluded, “ you 
had wished our engagement kept a secret, and I 
thought ses 

“And you thought I was the greatest scoundrel in 
existence, as I must have been to have acted as you 
imagined,” he said. 

“Oh, Jim, do forgive me! it has been breaking 
my heart ever since, and I am so miserable,” she 
said, the tears rolling down her face. 

“My little darling,” he said, “you shall soon be 
happy again. Things were strong against me. 








Fancy that note of mine being used as evidence 
too!” 

“Tell me how it all occurred, Jim.” 

“No; not now, darling. I only want to tell you 
why I wished the engagement kept quiet. You see 
the mother was very anxious, and thought a great 
deal of me, and always wanted me to marry some one 
with a lot of money, though she had plenty of her 
own, and she set her heart on Amy Bowers my 
cousin and I making a match of it, she being an 
heiress, She was a very pretty girl, and I knew she 
was very fond of a man who was always hovering 
about her, so I thought I’d wait till she was safely 
engaged—as I knew she soon would be—before I told 
her about you. You see, my poor mother was fond 
of money,” he said, with a sigh; “yet I told her 
about you before I started for India, and though she 
was very indignant with your conduct—for it did 
appear strange—she said she would have loved any 
one for my sake.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the truth at first, 
Jim ?” 

“It was very foolish; that has caused all this 
trouble; but I didn’t like to tell you it was the 
money; you were a proud young puss, remember, 
and I thought with Amy’s marriage the chief diffi- 
culty would be removed, and my mother soon get 
round. She is dead now,” he said, gently, “and in 
her last letter she said she wished I had trusted 
to her affection for me, and told her all about it 
at first.” 

They were both silent a few minutes, and then 
Kitty said, gently, “I am very thankful I know 
all this at last. It will make me happier.” 

“ My darling, I hope you will never be anything 
else but happy in future,” he answered. “I will try 
my best to make up for lost time.” 

“No, it is too late,” said Kitty, slowly; “next 
week I shall be married to Laurence Thorn.” 

“ Kitty, do you love him?”’ 

“No, Jim, I do not love him as I loved you,” she 
said softly ; “I never shall; but he has been true to 
me all this time——” 

«So have I.” 

** And he was content to marry me, knowing this, 
and to devote his life to me, and every one knows 
that we are to be married, and I will not cause him 
the pain that we have caused each other. No words 
can tell how good and true and kind and generous 
he has been, and I reverence him and ——” 

“ Love him? ” 

No answer came, but the tears silently fell down 
Kitty’s cheeks, and then, covering her face with her 
hands, she put her head down on the sofa cushions, 
and sobbed bitterly. 

He let her be for a minute or two till she was 
calmer, and then he knelt beside her, soothing her, 
and saying old words of tenderness such as Kitty 
had never dreamt of hearing from his lips again. 
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“Oh, Jim!” she said at last, looking up, hopelessly, | 
“It is so wrong, you must not stay any longer. Do 
go, I beseech you!” 

«Tell me one thing first, Kitty. Do you love me 
or Laurence Thorn.” 

“T cannot.” 


Then her answer came, low and miserable, but, oh! 
so terribly distinct to one who listened. 

“T love you, Jim, I always have, and cannot help 
it, but it is too late. Now go, and never let us see 
each other again in this world. It is too late,” 

“No, it is not too late,” a voice said, and Laurence 


“Yes, Kitty, tell me, I beseech you, and after- | Thorn came forward out of the shadows that had 


wards I will go if you wish it, and never see you 
again.” 


gathered round the room. 
(To be continued.) 


COMFORTABLE WORDS. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY. 


“‘ And I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth ;) how that he was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.”—2 Cor. xii. 3, 4. 


SSUMING that the passage to which 

these verses belong is known to and | 
understood by the reader, we will | 
gather three simple inferences from 

it. 

I. First, the apostle clearly recognises the 
possibility of a conscious existence apart from 
the body. 

The spiritual portion of him, he tells us, was 
probably moving in a locality into which the 
corporeal portion could not follow, was probably 
engaged in occupations in which his grosser 
material frame was unable to take any share. He 
hesitates to express a decided opinion upon the 
matter. He leaves the question undetermined. 
He may have been, he says, in the body; he may 
have been out of the body; “ God knoweth.” But 
it is obvious enough that the alternative hypo- 
thesis would never have been suggested had 
the apostle considered the spirit of man to be 
dependent, either for its life, or for its activity, 
upon his corporeal organisation. 

We are justified, then, in inferring from his 
language that the body is not necessary to the 
existence, nor even to the conscious existence, of 
that unseen and spiritual part of us which we 
sometimes denominate “the soul.” This material 
frame of ours, wonderful in its construction and 
adaptation to the circumstances in which it is 
placed, and only less wonderful than the spirit 
which it enshrines, will go down to the grave, 








and there become resolved into its original dust. 
It will not be long before no record, no trace of it 
whatever, willremain. The particles of which that 
wondrous structure is composed will float away, 
and be absorbed into the great ocean of matter ; 
will reappear in other forms—will glitter, it may | 
be, in the dew-drop; will sail, it may be, on the 
bosom of the stately summer cloud; will help 
to give substance to the leaf, or fragrance to the 
flower; but all, all will be so_ irretrievably 
scattered, that it will seem as if we, a generation 





of living, breathing, moving, toiling human beings, 
had never possessed a real and substantial existence 
upon this solid earth. Our place will know us 
no more. But then we have another life, which 
dissolution cannot destroy. There is that within 
us which can never be exposed to the humiliation 
and dishonour of decay. And whilst the ages roll 
on, the living principle, the spirit of the man, will 
be dwelling in the presence of God, and enjoying 
continually the light of His glory. Some, indeed, 
tell us that the separate state will be a state of un- 
consciousness, a state in which there will be no 
memory of the past, no anticipation of the future, 
in fact, no knowledge or feeling, nothing indeed 
but a dreamless repose, to be suddenly broken in 
upon by the sights and sounds of the day of 
Resurrection. Sucha view, however, seems hardly 
consistent with the teaching of the apostle in the 
passage before us. We look, of course, for the 
perfection of our nature, for the completion of 
our happiness, to that day when Christ shall raise 
His people up out of their graves, and stamp upon 
their risen and renovated bodies the impress of 
His own glorious image. But meantime, if St. 
Paul considered it possible that his body and his 
spirit were sundered at the moment when he was 
caught up into the third heaven, it is conceivable 
also that we shall pass into a conscious existence 
after death; that although separated from our 
material frame, we shall be “ with Christ, which is 
far better’ —far better than remaining amidst 
the trials and temptations, amidst the sins and 
shortcomings, amidst the troubles and sorrows, 
amidst the anxieties and uncertainties, of the life 
which we are living here below. 

II. Another thought is this, that there is a phy- 
sical impossibility of communicating high spiritual 
impressions by the medium of human language. 
There are thoughts, and there are feelings (as we- 
all know), which it is difficult to put into words. 
Translate them into speech, and they evaporate 
or are vulgarised; at all events, they are net 
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what they were. Much more must this be the 
case with those thoughts and feelings which be- 
long to the intimate communion of the human 
spirit with the great Being who made it. They 


cannot be expressed in the coarse and earthly 


form of human language. They are, from the 
nature of the case, “ unspeakable.” It is not pos- 


sible to utter them by any mode of communica- | 


tion with which we are at present acquainted. 
Does not this seem a reasonable statement? We 


do not look upon heaven as merely an improved 


earth, with sin, and suffering, and sorrow ex- 


cluded, and purity and happiness reigning. It | 


is something more than this. It is the place where 
the spirit of man—that part of him which comes 
into contact with God—asserts itself. Here, the 
spiritual part of us is, as it were, kept under. It 
is present, but it is subdued. This is the realm 
of the body, of the mind, of the intellect, of the 
affections, the passions, the desires. If they speak, 
we understand them. But if the spirit speaks, 
how difficult it is to interpret its utterances. We 
may conceive, then, of some inhabitant of the 
heavenly world—some angel perhaps, or some one 
whom we have known and loved upon earth— 
coming to us, radiant and glorious, with the light 
of eternity upon his brow, and we wishing to hear 
something about the scenes which he has left, and 
the wondrous companionship to which he has 
been admitted, anxious to have some insight 


one; but it points, nevertheless, to the future 
condition of the redeemed in the kingdom of 
heaven. When the apostle returned to earth, 
he was Paul once more—the suffering, toiling, 
tempted Paul, struggling with difficulties within 
and without, sometimes even crying out in his 
distress, “ O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” And 
he looked to the time of his being caught up into 
the third heaven, as indicating what was to be the 
Paul of the future. The strangeness, as you see, 
was not in the introduction of a human being 
among the “visions of God,” but in his introduc- 
tion there in the days of his flesh, when he was 
a sinful man, still living on the earth. Paul then 
saw (in that recollected image of himself in para- 
dise) the image of the future glory and blessedness 
of the people of God. Let us bear this in mind, the 
kingdom of the future will be the kingdom where 
the spiritual part of man will be in the ascendant, 
and where our happiness will consist in closest 
and most intimate but ineffable communion with 
God. 

Let us remember also that there ought to be 
found in us now something like a presentiment 


| of this future glory. If we are not conscious of 


into the lofty occupations in which we hope our- | 
selves to take a part ere long, might ply him with | 


eager and earnest inquiries about the nature of 
the kingdom of Heaven. But on such a subject 
our celestial visitant would lock his lips in silence; 
or, if he attempted to answer, his voice would 
be like a vast multitudinous sound, oppressing 
us with its sweetness and its power, but offering 
us no articulate or intelligible melody. Weshould 
be conscious of the majesty of the utterance, but 


God now, if we are not able to come in any sense 
into personal contact with God now—how can we 
expect to be fit for that state into which dissolu- 
tion will introduce us? If we know nothing of the 
spiritual life now, what reason have we to antici- 
pate that development and expansion of it which 
constitutes the life of the eternal world? We are 


| told, indeed, that “ Eye hath not seen, nor hath 
| ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
| man, the things which God has prepared for them 


not be able to interpret its meaning. Just insuch | 


a way Paul came down amongst men from the 
mount of God. Drawn within the inner veil, he 
had beheld the realities of the eternal kingdom. 
But when he issued forth again, he could not 


that love Him.” And we can well believe it. We 
can well believe that no human imagination can 
soar to an adequate conception of that place or 
condition which we call “heaven.” But we are 
told also, that “ God hath revealed these things 
unto us by His Spirit.” In the Christian there is 
an anticipation of what is coming. He is not 


| altogether ignorant of his future. Heis in such 


describe what he had seen, he could not speak of | 


what he had heard. The secret was locked up, 
and could not but be locked up, within his own 


he had had “the white stone given him, and in 
the stone a new name written, which no man knew, 
saving he that received it.” 


sympathy with it, that he has foretastes, presenti- 
ments of it—slight, if you please, but real. Without 


| laying claims to visions and raptures, without 
| being anything more than a quict, ordinary fol- 
breast. To use the language of the Apocalypse, | 


III. One more thought the subject suggests, and 


it is with regard to the capabilities and destiny of 


man, if he be in union with Jesus Christ. The | 


experience of the apostle was, of course, a singular 


lower of Christ, there is something within him 
which enables him to understand to some extent 
the experience of St. Paul. The Spirit has made 
him conversant with the things of God; and he 
feels that he shall not be altogether a stranger 
there, when he passes after death into Paradise, 
and hears unspeakable words which it is not law- 
ful or possible for a mortal man to utter. 
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FT-TIMES, 
page, 


while musing o’er some ancient 





— Joyous we revel in far bygone years, 
Ourselves a busy actor of that age. 

Heedless alike of all the fallen tears 

And fairest hopes which faded in those years, 


We 

Brilliant hues; albeit conscience fears 

To sacred right, 

To hide beneath her veil what could 
light. 


cherish but the sunshine and its bright 


rob the darker of her 
not bear the 
So witching Memory, with her magic rod, 
Doth conjure up, with vivid colou 
Some hallowed spot which erst in — we trod, 
Ere the cold world her colder lessons 


rs fraught, 


4 
ught, 


Or by its vile deceits our hearts were caught— 
When all was pure, nor evil thoughts had checked 
The fairy ship o’er Hope’s bright sea that sought 
decked, 
the 


To court her waves with gayest tintings 
Ere blight 


Time, with touch, alas! vessel 


wrecked. 





Yes, 

Such pleasing moments, which for aye had sped— 

Now, coming forth to sight, the thoughts enthral ; 

And that frail token too had long been dead— 

That withered flower whose kindred blooms had shed 
‘heir fr: 


I have known a simple flower recall 





grant leaves upon their mother-earth, 
Nor thought that their own sister-bud which fled 
Could e’er awaken in one’s mind such birth, 

Or kindle in the soul such feeling and such worth. 
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rapidly 
he was natu- 


SKENE, 
CHAPTER 
IOND 
strength, 
rally a robust powerful man, 
and soon there remained no 


regained 


as 


trace of the injuries 
received, excepting a slight 


from 






degree of lameness, 


altogether recover. 
When the doctor pronounced him well 
enough to leave the lodge, he felt he 
dechdan as to 
had 
hitherto left uncertain, in the hope that he might 
vain s If he could have dis- 


covered where she was he would have gone to her 


must come to a definite 


his future movements, which he 


ome tidings of Estelle. 


instantly, even if he must have travelled to the 
uttermost parts of the earth to find her. 

But that hope had now failed him altogether. 
Inquiries had been made in every possible and im- 
vy himself and Mr. Derwent, 
without the smallest success; and now that the faint 


chance of Hugh being able to throw 


possible quarter, both 


some light on 


her disappearance had altogether vanished, the fear 


ined never her more sunk 
down upon his heart, with a weight that day by day 


screw heavier; he felt 


that he was dest to see 
that now at least he must face 
the probability that so it might be, and make his 
plans accordingly. 

Deeply as he mourned Estelle, all morbid repining 
and unworthy shrinking from the burden of existence 
for he knew that 
if the star of his life had set, yet was the horizon of 
his eternal future bright with the glory of that Sun 


had now become impossible to him ; 


OF 


he had | 


“STILL AND I *? “TRIED,” “ ONE LIFE ONLY,” ETC. 





of Righteousness which never could be lost in night. 


He was still resolved to use his best energies and 











powers in the service of fellow-men — not as 
formerly, in a vague search along the paths of 
danger for a Divine One whom he knew not, but 
in close and thankful r of Him whom he had 
| found and loved, and who went ever before him, 


which it seemed probable he would never | 
should unite the vast hosts of 


the highest 
yerfect love and sympathy 


1s, b 


where 


leading him upw 
to the land 


ar and purest 


y 

ways, I 

the redeemed in one 
blest company. 

Here, on earth, he best could show his faithfulness 


to God, whom he had not seen, by tenderness to the 


brethren who were visibly round him in all their perils 





and troubles day by day; and he was resolved to labour 





for them in generous self-sacrifice as heretofore 
with this happy difference 
be 


instead of the careless iz 


ouly 
that now his courage 


sustained by faith and 





and enthus 
hope 


Raymond knew 


idifference o 


f despa vir. 






that his newly-acquired lameness 











must — an effect > to his resuming his post 
under Capt in the Fire ieades but, he 
said 4 to himself with a smile, that he must seek th 
means of carrying out his brave mission in the con- 
trary element. 

His hands and arms had entirely recovered from 
the burns which had crippled them for a time; and 


well accustomed to the sea, 
He determined 
he meant 
telle 


crew 


he was a stalwart rower, 
nt of a boat. 
least 


attamnt 
attempt 


and to the managem<¢ 
that for the 
to wait before making the 
in Australia, he ld himself to 

of a lifeboat, and prac with the men, 
should be sufficiently accustomed to their dangerous 
and then, if 


which 
to 


six months at 
find Es 
the 


until he 


wou join 






tise 


calling to be a really efficient help; 
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he failed to find his lost love, as he fully expected, ; express his grateful thanks for a kindness which he 
he would return to enrol himself definitely in the | felt to have been greater than he deserved. Ray- 
service, and make it his mission for life. mond asked Mr. Derwent, somewhat anxiously, how 

He did not tell Mr. Derwent of his plans, simply | far he thought it possible that Hugh’s health might 
because he possessed to the full an Englishman’s | yet be restored; and he was relieved to find that he 
honest dislike to any sort of display of his religious | was undoubtedly improving, and that it was quite 
feelings, or of their influence on his actions. He | possible he might live many years, although his call, 
merely told him, when he took leave of him before | when it did come, would certainly be very sudden. 
quitting the lodge, that he should go first to London When all these parting interviews were over, 
to see Captain Willis, to whose care he begged the | Raymond gave a last sad look at Highrock House, 
clergyman to send his letters, if he was ever able to | where now there remained for him only the haunting 
communicate to him any tidings of Miss Lingard. memories of happier days, and then took his solitary 

They parted with many expressions of hearty | way to London, to begin a life in which it seemed 
esteem and friendship ; and then Raymond had to go | as if Estelle Lingard were never more to have a 
through quite a distressing farewell scene with Mrs. | part. 

Barrett and her husband, who had become greatly It was some comfort to the lonely man to meet 
attached to him during the long tedious weeks of | the Willises’ cordial welcome, when he went to take 
suffering, which he had gained so nobly and borne | up his abode for two or three days at their house— 
so patiently. although the captain of the Fire Brigade shook his 

He was obliged to promise that he would often | head sadly when he saw Raymond walk with some 
return to see them, and that, if ever he had a house | difficulty, leaning on his stick, across the room. 
and establishment of his own he would take their “ T have lost my best volunteer,’ he said; “ but 
clever boy into his service. you did such credit to my teaching at the burning of 

His last visit before leaving the neighbourhood | Carlton Hall, that I may well consider you to have 
was to Moss, who seldom stirred out of his master’s | accomplished years of ordinary work in that one 
old room, letting the sister, who had come to keep | night.” 
house for him, do all that was necessary in the way «And, you see, my hands are still fit for service,” 
of mixing with the world. said Raymond, stretching out his strong muscular 

Raymond left his address with the old man, as he | arms. “I mean to employ them to good purpose, 
had done with Mr. Derwent, and implored of him, if | since I can no longer scale ladders and run along the 
ever Miss Lingard communicated with him, even in- | roofs of burning houses.” 
directly, to let him know instantly, which Moss pro- “And in what way shall you use them?” said 
mised to do willingly enough, though neither of | Captain Willis, with keen interest. 
them had much hope of its ever being possible, as “In the first lifeboat where I can induce the crew 
Raymond had ascertained that Estelle’s bankers, | to take me in as supernumerary.” 
through whom the old servant’s pension was paid, “You are a noble fellow!” exclaimed Willis, 
were perfectly aware of her place of residence—as, | impulsively; and Raymond, anxious to change the 
indeed, it was necessary they should be, in order to | conversation, caught up the little boy, who was ca- 
forward her money—but they were absolutely imper- | reering round the room, cracking a whip with great 
vious to all entreaties that they would reveal it, even | animation, and placed him on his knee. 
on the ground that it was for her own happiness “Well, my little man,” he said, “and what have 
they should de so. you been about ?” 

They simply replied that Miss Lingard had bound | “Riding my new rocking-horse ; have you seen it? 
them to secresy, and nothing would induce them to Ihave put him in a stable under the stairs.” 
violate it. Thus, the only channel by which mfor- “T think I did see a magnificent steed there; it is 
mation concerning her could ever be obtained, was | a new acquisition, surely; where did it come from?” 
absolutely closed. “Miss Lingard gave it to me.” 

Raymond had intended visiting Hugh Carlton “Miss Lingard!” exclaimed Raymond, starting 
before he left the place, simply in order to show him | up so suddenly that the child almost rolled on the 
that he cherished no resentment against him for the | floor. “Has she been here?—Willis, have you seen her? 
cruel injury he had inflicted on himself and Estelle; , Do you know where she is? Mrs. Willis, speak—tell 
but when Mr. Derwent came to tell him that the | me where she is!” His excitement was painful to 
doctor absolutely forbade the interview, because the | witness, and Mrs. Willis answered quickly, going 
slightest excitement was dangerous in Hugh’s | direct to the point with a woman’s ready tact— 
present state—he could not deny that he was greatly | ‘We do not in the least know where she is, Mr. 
relieved at being spared a duty which could not | Raymond; on the contrary, we tried all we could to 





but have been very painful. The clergyman told | discover her, and completely failed.” 
him that he had assured Hugh of Raymond’s entire | He sunk down again in his seat with so sad and 
forgiveness, and had been deputed by the invalid to 


downcast a look that the kind little woman’s heart 
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was deeply pained for him, She made a sign to her 
husband to leave the room, and then she sat down 
beside Mr. Raymond. 

“JT will teil you exactly how Freddy came to have 
the rocking-horse,” she said. “ You know, after that 
day when Miss Lingard came here because she 
feared you had met with an accident ?”—Raymond 
sighed so deeply at the recollection, that she hesi- 
tated, but he pressed her hand, and begged her to 


go on. 


“Well, after that I used to write to her some- | 


times, for she quite won my heart during the time 
she was here, short as her visit was, and I knew full 
well it would be a great happiness to her to hear 
about you; so I always wrote, after there had been 
any account of a fire in the newspapers, to tell her 
you were safe; and she was very grateful, poor dear, 
and she used to answer that she could never thank me 
enough for my letters. Then you went to Highrock 
House, when her uncle was dying, and about ten 
days after you left us an enormous parcel was left 
at our door here, early one morning, addressed to 
Freddy, and a small one to me. The door-bell had 
rung sharply, and when one of the men went to 


open it, he found the parcels, but no one was there— | 


whoever brought them had gone away. Mine con- 


tained this pretty gold watch,” continued Mrs, | 


Willis—drawing it out, and showing it to Raymond 
—‘‘and the large parcel was the rocking-horse for 
freddy. There was this paper inside my parcel.” 
She took from her pocket-book a slip of paper, and 
gave it into his hand; it contained only these words, 
in the writing he knew so well—*To Mrs. Willis, 


and her dear little son, with Estelle Lingard’s love | 


and last farewell.” 
Raymond gave it back to Mrs. Willis, with a sort 


of tender reverence in the care with which he folded | 
| 


it, and then dropping his head on his hands, he said, 
with a bitter groan, “Oh, Mrs, Willis, I loved her 
better than my life, and I have lost her!” 

“And she loved you,” said Mrs. Willis, gently ; 


“therefore I do trust you are not destined to be for | 


ever parted. Ah, Mr. Raymond, I wish you had 
seen as clearly what brought her here that day as I 
did!” ; 

“‘T was blind,” he said, with a fierce anger against 
himself ; “ senselessly blind from the first, and there- 
fore I have iost her!” 

“But not for ever,” said Mrs. Willis. “I have an | 
instinctive feeling that you will find her yet again.” | 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Raymonp found some little comfort in Mrs, Willis’s 
strong eonviction that Estelle would yet be restored 
to him, though he could not perceive that she had 
any ground for the idea, excepting one of those unrea- 
soning presentiments, which are often apparently as 
potent for good as for evil. It seemed almost absurd 


| to Raymond that he should begin to cherish hope 
' just when there seemed the least foundation for it, 
| as a last effort which he made by trying to induce 
Estelle’s bankers to forward a letter to her, without 
revealing her address, entirely failed. They told 
| him that Miss Lingard had especially requested that 
they would not make themselves a medium of com- 
| munication with any one who might seek to write to 
| her ; and his letter was politely returned to him, and 
torn by himself into shreds in the violence of his dis- 
appointment. There was clearly nothing more that 
| he could do, either in London or elsewhere, and 
| therefore he set his face resolutely to begin once 


| again his life of generous labour, without losing more 


time in vain regrets. 

In less than ten days after he left the lodge of what 
had once been Carlton Hall, he was established at 
a point on the south coast, not far distant from 
| Southampton, where a lifeboat was stationed that 
had done noble service already, and was in frequent 
request. Raymond chose this station in preference 
| to any other, partly because it was in the vicinity of 
| the port from whence so many vessels sailed to Aus- 
| tralia, and partly in consequence of the dangerous 
| nature of some portions of the surrounding coast, 
which kept the crew of the lifeboat he had joined 
more constantly employed than those which belonged 
to less perilous neighbourhoods. There he remained, 
working well and nobly, through the spring and 
summer, not only on the special service to which he 
had devoted himself at the uncertain periods when his 
help was claimed for it, but carrying on steadily and 
regularly a species of mission throughout the fishing 
villages for miles around, where he found that the 


| men especially were extremely ignorant, and almost 
as much in want of an evangelist to open up to them 
the way of eternal life as the natives of distant lands, 
to whom our missionaries go for that purpose. 
Meanwhile Hugh Carlton had slowly recovered 
from the dangerous illness which had so nearly 
put an end to his life without leaving him any 
time for that reparation of his evil deeds on 
which he was wholly bent. The angel of death, in its 
near approach—so near that its touch had perma- 
nently weakened the vital powers—had been to him 
in truth as an angel of life; it had suddenly cleared 
away from before his eyes the golden mist that had 
wrapped this world for him in the halo of a false glory, 
and had shown him how ephemeral and unsatisfying 
were all the joys he had most desired upon earth ; 
while, at the same time, it had drawn back the veil 
which hid the ineffable loveliness of the everlasting 
Home and of Him who is the Light thereof, till his 
whole soul was drawn out to that Blessed One in 
love and longing, and he sought no other happiness 
but to do His will on earth, that he might hereafter 
abide with Him in heaven. Hugh Carlton was as 
completely changed by his passage through the fur- 
nace of fiery pain and danger as the metal, encum- 
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bered with dross, that is plunged into the crucible, 
and drawn forth from it in the form of pure gold. 
He had now two special purposes in life which he 
earnestly desired to accomplish before his summons 
came: first of all, he deeply longed to repair his 
errors in the past by finding Estelle and restoring 
her to Raymond, that 
gether, as they would have been but for his cruel 
fraud; and, secondiy, he hoped yet to be able to 
make use of the talents God had given him, by ful- 
filling that true mission of the poet, which consisted 
art the coming of the 
Lord. During the time 


he might see them happy to- 


in forthering by his gentle 
righteous kingdom of his 
that he wholly 
cea Hugh had completely neglected the cultiva- 
tion of his poetic genius; but during the tedious 
he gladly resumed it, with 


was engrossed in his pursuit of 


hours of ecnvalescence, 


fairer aims than had ever sanctified his verse before, 


and the success of his efforts was so great, that there | 


seemed reason to hope he might indeed be able to 
do good service to the cause for which alone he now 
desired to labour. 

Hugh’s relations had moved him from the village 
inn to London, so soon as it was considered safe for 


him to travel, and there he remained with his "-acle 
and aunt throughout the whole spring and aytrmn, 
Kathleen had 
husband, and Mr. 
his society in the 
in town long after 
time in their lives, becau 
to kee 
Hugh bore the confinement and want of amusement 
very patiently, and as he lay on the couch by the 
window, in the sultry afternoons and long summer 
evenings, he occupied himself on a volume of poems, 
so full of the 
springs up like a well of water in the pardoned soul, 





gone to her new home with her 


and Mrs. Carlton were glad to have 


for the first 
se it was thought necessary 


the season was over, 


p him under the best medical care. 


swee 


+ 


that they seemed to those who heard them read like 





ir loneliness, so that they remained | 


tness of love and gratitude that | 


| 


| covered her acquaintance with them. 
| in the spring of the preceding year 





and 


echoes caught from the melodies that resound for 
ever and ever among the hosts of the redeemed | 
uwbove. But when the dewy mornings and fresher 


days of early autumn took the place of the oppressive 


heat of an unusually warm summer, Hugh regained 
that he 


obtained leave to emancipate himself somewhat from 


so much of his former strength and vigour, 
his doctor’ 
had fort 
brooded with ever-increasing hope, that it might 


t obje 


s control, and put in execution a plan he 
ned months before, and over which he had 
be 
the means of securing his grea ct in the recovery 
the poor lost Estelle. 
Hugh had been with her 
two years of their acquaint 


of 
so constantly during the 
nee that he had become 


unavoidably cognisant of — of the details of 
her daily life which were unknown to any one 
else. 


He knew that she had interested herself in the 
poor for many miles round Highrock House, and 
that she had been in the habit of visiting them per 


| little garden which the old man cultivated, 


sonally, and supplying their wants from her ample 
means, 

He felt sure that she would not leave the neigh- 
bourhood without providing for the continuance of 
them ; and Mr. Derwent had, 
she had left considerable funds in 
purpose; but one day, after Hugh 
when he was earnestly recalling 
the past, in the hope of finding 

hain of events which might still 


this assistance to 
fact, told him that 
his hands for this 
to London, 
every incident of 


came 


some link in the ¢ 
retain a hold on Estelle, he suddenly remembered a 
family whom she had greatly assisted under circum- 
stances which made it nearly certain that she could 
not have continued her gifts to them through the 
parish clergyman. 

It had been quite accidentally that he had dis- 
One evening 
had been 
some distant 


he 
riding home over the mountains from 
excursion, when, very much to his surprise, he met 
Estelle Lingard alone on horseback, in an extremely 
unfrequented part of the country. 

He had been so astonished and almost alarmed at 
her boldness in being so far from home without an 
escort, that she had felt obliged, rather reluctantly, 
to tell him where she had been, making, however, a 
condition that he should not himself intrude on the 
very pecutiar family she had been visiting. 

She told him that in a hut, on the mountain-side, 
there lived an old labourer, with his wife, and his son 
to know of 
one of her 


who was a cripple, and that ske had come 
their from the fact 
mountain rides she had encountered this poor lame 


existence that in 


boy, who had fallen down and broken one of his 
crutches, so as to be unable to regain his home. 
They lived in such a perfectly solitary region, that 


if Estelle 
might have lain there all night unaided. 
She had managed to get him mounted on her pony, 


had not so fortunately discovered him, he 


ttage, where his 
anxiety 


to 


walked by his side to the « 
father found in 
respecting They full of 
Estelle, and made her welcome in their 
hut, where they seemed barely to possess the neces- 
saries of life; yet she could see that there 
good deal manner, and when 


and mother were great 


him. were gratitude 


miserable 





was a 


of uneasiness in their 


she left them, they entreated her not to mention to 
any one that she had seen them. She agreed, pro- 
vided they would let her come to them again, and 


bring some comforts for the poor sick boy as well as 
for themselves. 

Soon she got into the habit of 
quently, as she found that they were almost starving. 

They lived almost entirely on the produce 
and by 
thesale of some little wooden toys which they manu- 
factured together, and which the wife used to go 
twice a year to sell in the county town; but they 
most carefully abstained from coming in contact with 


visiting them fre- 


al 
or a 
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their distant neighbours, and strove to live in so 


absolute a solitude that their very existence should | 


not be known to any one. 

Estelle afterwards discovered that the cause of this 
strange desire for concealment was simply the fact 
that, many years before, the old man had committed 
some offence which had brought him within the power 
of the law, but he had managed to elude the penalty 
of his evil deed, and lived in perpetual dread that 
justice would overtake him at the last, so that he 
would rather have starved outright than have allowed 
his identity to be discovered by any one. 

They were at first dreadfully alarmed by Estelle’s 
visits, but when they found that she always came 
alone, and had no intention of betraying them, they 
willingly admitted her, and soon came to look upon 
her as a sort of beneficent angel—for she not only 
supplied them with necessaries and comforts which 
made their hard life far easier, but she undertook to 
teach the cripple boy to read, and gave him some 
idea of religion, which opened to him a new world of 
hope and consolation. 

Hugh felt certain that Estelle must have made 
some arrangement to continue her help to this poor 
family, and thought it possible she might com- 
municate with them directly, trusting that their 
perfect isolation would prevent the least risk of her 
present abode being discovered through them. 

At all events, it was well worth making a journey 
to see them, and ascertain if any clue to her could be 
gained through them. 

On a bright October day, therefore, Hugh travelled 
down to his old quarters at the village inn, and next 
morning found himself at the door of the solitary 
hut. ‘ 

By giving his name as Miss Lingard’s friend he 
gained an entrance without difficulty, and, after 
explaining his motives for making inquiries, he found 
that she had desired the poor old man and his wife 


| to call at stated periods at the county town post- 
office for a letter containing money. 

They had done so, and, although no address was 
given in these letters, they had the envelopes, on all 
of which Hugh found unmistakably the post mark 
“ Jersey.” The last bore date only a week previously, 

Hugh Carlton’s heart leapt. ‘Found! dear sweet 
Estelle!” he exclaimed, and laid his head on the rough 
cottage table with a burst of thankful emotion. 

Yes, she was found at last; and what a wealth 
of varied blessings was contained in that discovery 
for them all! For him it meant that he could go 
to her and tell her the whole truth of his past 
wicked conspiracy, and fling himself on her com- 
passion for pardon, so that the load of his guilt 
might be lifted from his soul; for Raymond it 
meant the fulness of earthly joy, following as a 
bright reward on his magnanimity and pure self- 
sacrifice; and for dear Estelle herself, so long 
tempest-tossed and sorrowful, so habitually self- 
forgetting, it meant the sweetness of rest, and 
protection, and bliss, safe sheltered in the noble 
heart that beat for her alone. 

Hugh’s first impulse was to go and tell Raymond 
at once that Estelle was to be found in Jersey, but, 
on second thoughts, he felt there was a risk, if Ray- 
mond tried to see her before she was undeceived as 
to the fraud which had been practised on her, that 
she would seek to elude him, and again escape out 
of their reach. 

Hugh resolved, therefore, to go at once to Jersey 
himself, and having ascertained where she lived, to 
send her a letter, containing a full confession of his 
fault, which he would follow up by visiting her per- 
sonally when she would no longer fear to see him. 
Then, when all was explained, he would return 
and send Raymond there, to find not only Estelle, 
but Estelle his own for ever. 





(To be continued.) 


WORDS ON THE THRESHOLD: 
BEING THE LAST UTTERANCES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


OCTOBER. 
M. Araco (1786—1852). 
2nd.—M. Barral pronounced Arago’s funeral ora- 
tion, concluding with these words: ‘‘Thy constant 
solicitude for the progress of human knowledge has 
always induced thee to take the young by the hand, 
and to inspire them with thy passion for science. On 
the eve of thy death, the last word thou addressed to 
us was, ‘ Work, work ditigently !’ This sublime lesson 


will remain engraven on the heart of every young 
philosopher.” 
“To such as would be something more 
Than they who feast to laugh and die, the voice 
Of Duty is the signal note of war, 
Nerving their spirits to great enterprise, 
And knitting every sinew for the charge.” —~ Woolner, 


Davip ZIESRERGER (1720—1808). 

3rd.—Just before his last moment, the Indians 
gathered round the bed of the blind and venerable 
patriarch; and, turning his sightless eyes toward them, 
he said, “I am going, my people, to rest from all 
my labours, and be at home with the Lord. He has 
never forsaken me in distress, and will not forsake 
me now. I have reviewed my whole course of life, 
and found that there is much to be forgiven.” He 
then blessed them, and died. 


** Farewell, O ye much loved friends! 
Grief hath smote you as a sword, 
But the Comforter descends 
Unto them who love the Lord. 





Weep not o’er a passing show, 
To the eternal world I go.”—Arndt. 
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Francis oF Assist (1182—1226). 
4th.—After the thirteenth chapter of St. John had 
been read to him, he began with his broken and feeble 
voice to sing the 142nd Psalm. Over the heads of the 
kneeling brethren, must these words have sounded: “I 
cried unto Thee, O Lord, and said, Thou art my hope 
and portion in the land of the living: consider my 
complaint, for I am brought very low. Oh, deliver 
me from my persecutors, for they are too strong for 
me: bring my soul out of prison, that I may praise 
Thy name: the righteous shall compass me about, 
for Thou shalt deal bountifully with me.” Such, se 
far as any record informs us, were the last words of 
Francis. 
** Come, O Christ, and loose the chains that bind us! 
Lead us forth, and cast this world behind us! 
With Thee, the Anointed, 
Finds the soul its joy and rest appointed.”—Dach. 


Wiiuram Tynpat (1484—1536). 
6th.—No escape was in reserve for Tyndal; no 
flight, save to the bosom of his Saviour, whom he 
had so glorified on earth, and who now prepared to 
receive him unto Himself. By virtue of the Em- 
peror’s decree, he was condemned to suffer death. 
At the town of Filford he was tied to the stake, and 
then strangled by the hangman, fervently and loudly 
exclaiming with his last gasp, ‘ Lord, open the King 
of England’s eyes!” He was then consumed by fire. 
“ Laugh to scorn, then, death and hell, 
Laugh to scorn the gloomy grave ; 
Caught into the air to dwell 
With the Lord, who comes to save, 
We shall trample on our foes, 
Mortal weakness, fear, and woes.” 
Electress of Brandenburgh. 





ZWINGLE (1484—1531). 

11th.—Stooping to soothe a dying man, a stone 
struck Zwingle on the head. Though partially 
stunned he rose to his feet, but soon fell again. 
Once more with difficulty he stood up, when a thrust 
from a lance laid him prostrate upon the earth. 
Gazing with calm eye upon the blood which flowed 
from the wound, he exclaimed, ‘ What matters this 
calamity! They may indeed kill the body, but they 
cannot kill the soul.” These were his last words, for 
when the soldiers discovered him he was unable to 
articulate a word. 


**Lo! at the door I hear Death’s knock! 
Shield me, O Lord, my strength, my rock, 
My pains increase ; Lord stand Thou near. 
Body and soul dissolve with fear. 
Now death is near, my tongue is dumb; 
Fight for me, Lord! My hour is come! ”—Zwingle, 





ELizaBETH Fry (1780—1845). 
12th.—Early on the Sunday morning she complained 
of much suffering to her maid, saying, “ Pray for me. 
It is a strife, but Iam safe.” She continued to speak, 
but indistinctly, at intervals, and frequently dozed. 


Soon after, one of her daughters was sitting on the | 








| bed-side, when her mother roused a little, and in 


a slow, distinct voice, uttered these words: “O my 
dear Lord, help and keep Thy servant!” ‘These were 
the last words she spake on earth. 


** She, with a smile, beheld Misfortune’s face, 
And thought the weight of miseries a trial. 
The heavenly precepts brightened to her mind, 
No useful part of duty left behind. 

A beam divine directs her steps aright, 
And shows the mortal in the Christian light.” 


Sir WaLTER RALEIGH (1552—1618). 

13th.—The morning being cold, the sheriff wished 
him to warm himself at the fire. “No, good Mr. 
Sheriff,” hesaid, “let usdispatch, for within this quarter 
of an hour my ague will come upon me, and if I be 
not dead before that, mine enemies will say I quake 
for fear.” After having prayed, he rose up, saying, 
“Now I am going to God!” He felt the edge of 
the axe, observing to the sheriff, “’Tis a sharp medi- 
cine, but a sound cure for all diseases.’”? He then 
laid his head upon the block, and was told to place 
himself so that his face should look to the east; he 
answered, “It mattered little how the head lay, 
provided the heart was right.” The executioner 
hesitated to strike, when Raleigh cried out, ‘ What 
dost thou fear? strike, man!” His head was severed 


in two blows. 
“‘ Even such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us out with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days!’’—Sir W. Raleigh. 


SaraH Martin (1791—1843). 
15th.—In her last moments a friend inquired, “Are 
there no clouds?” To which she replied, “Oh no! 
He never hides His face. It is our sins which form 
the cloud between usand Him. Heis all love, all light; 
with Him “ is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing;” my precious Saviour, my Beloved, is always 
nigh ; I can testify to His tender supporting love. I 
have in health spoken of it tj others; but till now I 
have never even experienced half its fulness,” The 
nurse told her she believed that the time of her 
departure was nigh. Clasping her hands together, 
she cried, “Thank God! thank God!” and never 
spoke again. 
** T seem to lie 
So near the heavenly portals bright, 


I catch the streaming rays that fly 
From Eternity’s own light! ”’—Sarah Martin. 


BisHorp Latimer (1470—1555). 

16th.—At the place of execution, having thrown off 
the old gown which was wrapped about him, Latimer 
appeared in a shroud prepared for the purpose, and 
with his fellow-sufferer, Ridley, was fastened to the 
stake with an iron chain. A faggot ready kindled 
was then placed at Ridley’s feet, to whom Latimer 
exclaimed, “Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and 
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play the man. We shall this day light such acandle, 
by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never be 
put out.” He then commended his soul to God, and | 
with firmness and composure expired amid the flames, 
** Flung to the heedless winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 
The martyr’s ashes, watched, 
Shall gathered be at last; | 
And from that scattered dust 
Around us and abroad, 
Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God.” —Luther. 


Rev. Henry Martyn (1781—1812). 
16th.—Martyn’s death-bed was unattended by a 
single friend; he died a stranger in a strange land, and 
nothing is known of his last days save that gathered 
from his own diary, the last entry being, “‘ No horses 
being to be had, I had an unexpected repose. I sat 
in the orchard, and thought, with sweet comfort and 
peace, of my God; in solitude my companion, my 
friend and comforter. Oh, when shall time give 
place to eternity! When shall appear that new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness! ‘There there shall in no wise enter anything 
that defileth: none of that wickedness which has 
made men worse than wild beasts, none of those 
corruptions which add still more to the miseries of | 
mortality, shall be seen or heard of any more!” | 
‘* Here Martyn lies. In manhood’s early bloom 
The Christian hero finds a pagan tomb. 
Religion, sorrowing o’er her favourite son, 
Points to the glorious trophies that he won. 
Eternal trophies! not with carnage red, 
Nor stained with tears by helpless captives shed.” 
Macaulay, 





Sir Puiirp Sipney (1554—1586). 

17th. Sidney was greatly beloved, and those who 
stood around his death-bed gave vent to their grief 
in tears and sobs, but none more so than his brother 
Robert Sidney, and it was to him the dying man 
addressed his last words as he bade him farewell, 
saying, “Love my memory, cherish my friends; 
their faith to me may assure you that they are 
honest. But, above all, govern your will and affec- 


PINCHER’S 


DAY or two afterwards Benny seemed | 
to come in for his share of good fortune. | 
He had sauntered out to play about in | 
the streets, according to custom, when, 
at the entrance of the next court, he 
found a costermonger’s barrow standing | 
waiting for its load, which consisted of | 





3 bundles of turnips, which were to be hawked | | 
about the streets at twopence the bunch. The man | 
was later than usual in starting, and in haste to | 


BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF “ SHAG AND DOLL,’ 


| tions by the will and words of your Creator; in me 


beholding the end of the world with all her vanities !” 
* His sweetest mind 
*Twixt mildness tempered and low courtesy, 
Could leave as soon to be, as not be kind. 
Churlish despite ne’er looked from his calm eye, 
Much less commanded in his gentle heart ; 
To baser men fair looks he would impart ; 
Nor could he cloak ill thoughts in complimential art.” 
P. Fletcher. 


Dr. DoppripgEe (1702—1751). 
26th.—Doddridge died at Lisbon, and his last words 
were—“I have no hope in what I have been and 


| done, yet I am full of confidence; and this is my 


confidence—there is a hope set before me. I have 
fled, I still flee, for refuge to that hope. In Him I 
trust, in Him I have strong consolation; and shall 
assuredly be accepted in this beloved of my soul. 
The spirit of adoption is given me, enabling me to 
ery, Abba Father. I have no doubt of my being a 
child of God; and that life and death, and all my 
present exercises, are directed in mercy by my 
Heavenly Father.” 
“Thy hand, that now directs my course, 
Shall soon convey me home. 
Joyful my spirit will consent 
To drop its mortal load ; 
And hail the sharpest pangs of death, 
That break its way to God.”’—Doddridge. 


Micuaret SEeRvetus (1509—1553). 
27th.—When Servetus heard of his condemnation, 
he fell into the deepest despair; he wept, entreated, 
implored, and cried, ‘Mercy! mercy!” But the 
dignity of the philosopher triumphed over the weak- 
ness of the man, and he died heroically and calmly 





| at the stake, the very thought of which had at first 


filled him with terror. As the flames devoured him, 
he cried out repeatedly, “Jesus, thou Son of the 
Eternal God, have mercy on me!” And thus he 
cried until he perished. 
** Lay not to heart whate’er of ill 
Thy foes may falsely speak of thee, 
Let man defame thee as he will, 
God hears and judges righteously. 
Why shouldst thou fear, if God be on thy side, 
Man’s cruel anger, or malicious pride ? "—Gerhardt, 


ALLEY.—II. 


**NELLY’S CHAMPION,” ETC. 


be off. Sceing Ben loitering about he called tc 
him. 
“Now then, young ‘un, if you like to look alive 


| and earn a penny, here’s a chance for you. Go and 
fetch out them turnips as fast as you can, and bring 


“em tome; only you must look sharp.” 

Ben needed no second bidding. Following the 
direction of the man’s eye, he darted up the court, 
stumbling against a woman with her arms full of the 
vegetables which she was hurrying to bring out to 
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her lord and master, to whose impatience her haste 


seemed slowness. She pointed to the great heap 


which had to be placed on the barrow, and Benny | 


proceeded to load himself, feeling of immense im- 
portance, as he measured his size with that of a 
tiny child of two 


after the mother with a bunch clasped in its little 


or three, who was toddling 


arms, and almost tottering under 
burden. 


the weight of its 


five or six bunches at a 


exclaimed, seizing them with 


“T can carry at least 
time,” he mentally 
great energy, and rushing off, though taking care 
not to knock down the child in his haste. 

Backwards and forwards he trudged, 
barrow was piled as full as it would hold, when the 
man rewarded his services with the promised penny. 

Very proud indeed felt Benny. 
on in life, to have earned some money all for him- 
self! and he flew back home to tell his mother of 
his good fortune. 


This was getting 


So bright and happy his poor 


little thin face looked—for the hard work and excite- | 


ment had called up some colour into his cheeks— 
that she could not help exclaiming, as she gave him 
a kiss, “ Bless you, my little lad! you’ll make a rare 
man for work one of these days, I can see. You 
won't be one to let the grass grow under your feet.” 
“T shall be off again now, mother, and see if I 
can’t find some other job!” he said, with an air of 
infinite importance that sat comically on his 
person. 


small 
“And then you know, mother, it won't 
matter so much your not being able to work, nor 
father, when I can get work regular. I should think 
I should soon be able to.” 

Poor little Benny ! he little knew what lay before 
him! 

So, all unconscious of coming events, he sallied 
forth again, all hope and expectation, feeling as if he 
were already on the high road to making a fortune. 
And when he had made it, he would share some of it 
with Mr. Doyle, who had given them the bread the 
other day when he was so dreadfully hungry. 

Such bright dreams and visions as these filling his 
little head, and inspiring him with unwonted courage, 
he wandered on and on in search of more work, until 


he had strayed considerably farther from home than 


he had ever gone before. 
of it, walking on with an earnest expression upon his 
face, whilst his quick eyes glanced in all directions, 
on the look-out for something to turn up. 

He was in a noisy, busy thoroughfare now. 
denly he caught sight of a gentleman on the other 
side of the road alighting from his horse, and look- 
ing round as if in search of some one to hold it. 
Benny, forgetting how very juvenile and small he 
was—for he felt quite a man to-day—was rushing 
across the road to apply for the post, overlooking, 
in his eagerness, 
out and dodging 


the need of keeping a sharp look- 
out of the horses’ way, when in a 


moment he felt himself knocked down, and then all 


until the 


But he was scarcely aware | 


Sud- | 
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was confusion, and he knew nothing of what hap- 
pened for some time, 

When at length Benny came to himself, and 
opened his eyes, he thought he must be dreaming. 
So, after looking about him for a few moments, he 
closed his eyelids again, as if wishing to go on with 
his dream. 
sort—not 


For he seemed to be in a palace of some 
that he knew in the least what a palace 
And 

he had never in all his life been in so grand a place 
as this. 


was like, only that it was something very fine. 


It was an immense room, with rows of windows 
'down both sides—large windows that let in streams 
of light, and showed the blue sky through them. 
Then there were rows of neat little beds against the 
' walls, on which pictures were hanging, and down the 
centre tables with beautiful flowers standing on them, 
and toys. There were afew children walking about, 
and others in the little beds. 
people were moving noiselessly round, or stooping 
over some little cot. 


One or two grown-up 


A pleasant face was bending over him, but of 


‘course he did not speak or ask any questions, be- 
So he shut his eyes. But 
after a few moments he felt so uncomfortable that 
| he tried to move, and then a sharp pain ran through 
him, which made him cry out, and awoke him 
thoroughly. 

“My poor little man,” said a soft voice, whilst a 
gentle hand smoothed his pillow. His pain was for- 
gotten for the moment, in his intense wonderment 
as to where he could be, and what had happened. 

| However had he got into such a place as this, which 


| cause it was a dream. 


presented such a contrast to Pincher’s Alley, the 
extent of his limited experience of the world? Here 
everything was so clean, and quiet, and bright, and 


| 


| 


cheerful, so large and spacious, so different in every 
single particular from his own poor little miserable 
home. 
“ What place do you call this here ?” 
|length; ‘“ and how did I come here ?” 
“ This is the Victoria Ward of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital,” answered the same soft voice, “and you were 
run over in the street this morning, and brought in. 
That is all I know about you, my little fellow.” 
“Oh, I remember now,” said Benny, with a flash 


he asked, at 


of returning intelligence. “I was trying to find 
some work, and was running across the street, when 
I got knocked down.” 


“Trying to find work! 


” 


echoed his new friend. 
Such a tiny mite as you looking out for work?” 


. 
she repeated, half incredulously, half pityingly. 
“Yes; ‘cause father can’t work; he’s bad, and 
won’t never be no better; and mother, she can’t do 
*cause of her hands. So 
for something, and I had 
earned a penny already,” he added, as if to prove his 


anything half her time, 
I was thinking of trying 


own powers, for the compassionate look on the face 
| before him seemed rather to doubt his capabilities. 
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“ You are indeed beginning betimes,” she rejoined, 
with a little sigh; for she knew how long it would 
be before the poor maimed little form would be going 
about again. 

“T must get up and go back to mother now. I 
*spect I’ve been away a long time already.” 

“No, my boy, you must lie quite quiet and still 
where you are for the present,” said the lady, who 
was training at the hospital to be a nurse. And she 
put her hand gently on him as he was about to 
attempt to rise. “You can’t get up yet, so don’t 
try.” 

“ But I must go to mother!” he cried, his large 
brown eyes fixed wistfully upon the other’s face, 
whilst tears began to gather in them. “I want 
mother, and she’ll want me, and she won’t know 
what has become of me. If I don’t never go back 
she’ll think I’m killed.” Tears were pouring down 
the little cheeks by this time. 

“My poor little man, it is impossible for you to 
go back now, because you have been hurt very badly, 
and it will be some time before you can walk again. 
But we ’ll try and let mother know all about it, and 
some day, I dare say, she’ll be able to come here to 
see you. And, meantime, you'll try to be a brave 
boy, so that we may be able to tell her how good 
you have been.” 

But Benny could not repress that yearning for 
“mother,” which grew the sorer the more his pain 
increased. His longing was so great to lay his tired 
little head down upon her breast. For all around him 
was strange, pleasant though it might be. But it 
was not home, 

Oh, the magic sound of that word! the hold it 
takes upon the heart! Poor little Benny loved that 
dark, dreary, miserable room in Pincher’s Alley, in 
spite of its wretchedness, just because it was home; 
and he would rather have gone back there than 
stayed amidst all the comparative grandeur of his 
present surroundings. 

Not even the beautiful toys, which they brought 
and laid on his bed to amuse him, sufficed to comfort 
him or distract his thoughts for more than a few 
minutes. The wistful brown eyes constantly filled 
with tears, and the piteous little voice moaned, “I 
want mother; Benny wants mother.” 

Not a tear did his sufferings draw from him, though 
they knew those must be great, tenderly as they 
handled him, and skilfully as everything was done to 
save him pain. But that he bore bravely—so bravely 
as to call forth praise from hisnurses. As night drew 
on, however—the first night in his short life that 
he had ever spent away from his mother—the little 
chest heaved with sobs, which he tried in vain to 
repress when they told him it was not good of him to 
cry; and, mufiling his face under the bedclothes, he 
continued, all to himself, his sad plaintive little wail, 
“Benny wants mother; Benny wants to go to 
mother !” 





And that went on nearly all the night, for he was 
in too much pain to sleep. He asked no questions as 
to his hurts, and whether he should get over them; 
he was too young, perhaps, for anxiety on that score ; 
he was only conscious of his great absorbing longing 
for the mother who was all the world to him. 

They could not help loving and pitying the little 
fellow, who bore so patiently all his suffering, and took 
so obediently all the bitter medicines they gave him. 
And they rejoiced with him in his joy, when, the next 
day, they led his mother to his bedside. She had 
come the first moment she could, for she had longed 
sorely for Benny, even more than he had for her. 
Her heart ached to see him stretched on his bed of 
pain, and to think she must wait weary weeks, or 
perhaps months, before she could have him home 
again, 

But her sadness did but deepen the patient look 
her face always wore—that face Benny loved so much. 
His own eyes were brimful of joy and content; he 
was in an ecstacy of delight, and though the tones 
of his voice were feeble from weakness, he chattered 
away, telling of all the kindness they had shown 
him, and calling attention to the beautiful flowers or 
the pretty pictures that adorned the ward. His lip 
quivered when, at length, she had to leave him; but 
he tried to be brave, and behave like a man, for there 
was the hope of seeing her again very soon; and now 
that she had been there sitting beside him, it did not 
all seem so strange. 

(To be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


286. Where do we have mention made of the death 
of Balaam, and the manner of the same ? 

287. Mention a passage in which God sets forth 
the terrible curses which would fall upon His people 
Israel if they refused to hearken to His voice and 
keep His commandments, and some of which we see 
fulfilled on the Jews at this day. 

288, What words did St. Peter use to our Lord 
which seem to infer a right to a place in Christ’s 
kingdom. 

289. What punishment came upon the children 
who mocked the prophet Elisha at Bethel ? 

290. What explanation does St. John give of the 
term “ Antichrist ?” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 768. 

276. ‘Remember Lot’s wife” (Luke xvii. 32). 

277. At Beersheba, where he planted a grove, sup- 
posed to be of tamarisk trees, as a memento of God’s 
blessings to him at that place (Gen. xxi. 33). 

278. That God’s presence would always go with 
His people in a visible form, so that they should 
thus be separated from all people on the face of the 
earth (Ex. xxxiii. 14—16), 

279. Luke xvii. 6. 
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THE CHICHESTER AND ARETHUSA BOYS. 


T is always pleasant, when off Greenhithe, to 

have a look at the Chichester, and to think 

of the noble work carried on there. It is true, 

just by the Chichester is a still finer ship, called 
575 


the Arethusa, devoted to the same great work, 
and deserving of the same admiration, but the 
Chichester is the original name, and if is hard 
to get rid of an old friend. When we speak 
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of lads snatched from poverty and crime, and | 
trained into good sailors, of lads who will be | 
the glory instead of the shame of Britain, of | 
lads who are ready to follow the flag of England | 
all the world over—we think of the Chichester | 
boys. | 

Of their good deeds many in every quarter | 
of the globe are ready to bear witness. Here | 
we hear of a Chichester boy saving the life of | 
another lad when on the point of drowning. 
Again, a Chichester bey is pointed out to us as | 
having been the means of a ship on which he was | 
aboard as a sailor coming safely into port, when | 
the captain and the rest of the crew were too, 
drunk to do their duty. There another, in the , 
fright and alarm of a ship on fire, we see doing | 
his best, and displaying a coolness and heroism | 
rare in a lad so young. England’s great want. 
is that of sailors. Weare a trading nation, and 
we cannot trade without ships. But what are 
ships without men? A bad ship is not so much 
of a calamity as a bad crew, and I fear bad sea- 
manship has quite as much to do with the loss of | 
ships and cargo and precious life, as deck-lading 
or rotten timbers, or general unsoundness of the 
craft. 

But let me speak of prize-day at Greenhithe. 
This year we were exceptionally favoured with 
fine weather as we steamed away from Black- 
wall, the band from Bistley playing with might 
and main, and all the world and his wife on 
board. Mr. Williams had drawn together, as 
usual, a goodly company of philanthropic ladies 
and gentlemen. Many of them had stood by the 
Chichester from the first; and they grow more 
sanguine every year; and no wonder, when we 
remember there is a great decrease of juvenile 
crime, and that means a decrease of crime in 
general. “Get the children into ragged schools,” 
said a hundred thieves to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
on one occasion, “and you will upset the apple-cart 
altogether,” or, in other words, there will be no more 
thieves. Our prisons are experiencing the truth 
of this. In Coldbath Fields, instead of three hun- 
dred, there are but fifty prisoners, and, as Lord 
Shaftesbury subsequently said, they will soon 
have to turn our gaols into model lodging-houses, 
and the gaolers will have to be pensioned off. 
But let us float onward with the tide, down that 
broad Thames which bears on its waters so im- 
mense a proportion of the commerce of the world. 
Before we have time to weary of the stream, and the 
merchant ships being towed up and down, of the 
passenger steamers racing along, of the country 
barges and north-country brigs whose motio is 
slow and sure, of the white-winged yachts like 
swallows here and there and everywhere, of the 
marsh-land on the banks, of the hills far away, 


| 
| 





we are at Greenhithe. Afar off we have seen the 


masts of the Chichester and Arethusa trimmed 
with flags, and as we approach, the lads, all in 
white, man the yards, and, from aloft, regale us 
with volley after volley of British cheers. Our 
Bistley boys play their best, and then come 
echoing over the waters answering strains from 
the bands of the training-ships. Again we steam 
round, and the lads sing, and the showers of melody 
drop onus as summer rain. We pass the Chichester, 
now forsaken of its friends, and board the Arethusa, 
a fine frigate which did good service in the Crimean 
war, subsequently was lengthened, and a year or 
two since was placed at the disposal of Mr. Wil- 
liams and his friends, who were much straitened 
for room in the Chichester over the way. It cost 
£5,000 to fit the Arethusa for the reception of the 
boys, and that sum was handsomely presented to 
the Institution by the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 
It is anoble ship, and is now turned to a noble 
purpose ; it is to be questioned whether it could 
ever be put to one nobler. There it is, anchored 
in one of the great highways of the world, to 
show what may be done by Christian wisdom and 
care and love. Those white-clad, healthy, cleanly 
happy lads up there, what were they? The wild 
Arabs of the streets, fatherless, motherless, friend- 
less, homeless, cast on the wide world alone, to be 
dragged down into the lowest depths of poverty, 
to ripen into crime foul and filthy, all tattered and 
torn. All the chances of life were against them. 
It seemed as if they were to be villains by necessity. 
At war with society, if appeared as if for them there 
were no alternative but to fight it out to the bitter 
end. It isan old story, how they lived, and lodged, 
and gained altogether more kicks than halfpence, 
and promised to make fair recruits in that sad 
army which is ever warring against the decencies 
of life and the welfare of society and the fear of 
God. Youcan’t listen to the history of these boys 
without a shudder or atear. This one never knew 
the smile of a father or the love of a mother; that 
one was nobody’s child, and began life in the 
gutter; one lad was captured as, like a wild beast, 
he was prowling under railway-arches; another, 
quivering with the winter cold, and with feet 
bleeding with chilblains, was found at the door of 
the Refuge, and saved from death. Look at them 
now! I don’t say they are the handsomest fellows 
in the world. Humanity does not come to perfec- 
tion in the very depths of poverty. Go visit a 
casual ward, or attend a New Year’s breakfast to 
the out-door poor in such places as Parker Street, 
Drury Lane, or the Gray’s Yard Ragged School; 
you won’t think much of your company as regards 
manners or appearance. Intemperance, sensuality, 
laziness, forlorn despair, years of ill-usage, the 
low cunning born of want and crime, the ab- 
sence of love and hope in every form, do much to 
deform the human face divine, and the children 
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born of such have rarely anything attractive about 
them. The sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children; and the hardships of an adverse 
destiny are not speedily effaced; but they 
are clean, they are well-fed, they are smart 
active lads; the tiger has been taken out of their 
hearts; and by the magical power of Christian 
love they have been transformed from foes to 
friends. It is something to have done this; it is 
something to rescue such lads as these. It would 
have been truly dangerous to have allowed them 
to remain as they were. What a ringing cheer 
they give our noble chairman, as he comes on 
board! Ah, they are brave lads after all, and all 
loyal to their friends. In many a port and on 
many a sea they will do credit to kind Christians 
at home. 

On the lower deck we find rather a large party. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury takes the chair; and, grace 
having been said by the Rey. Mr. Shore, the guests 
enjoy their luncheon. As we re-ascend to the upper 
deck a pleasing scene is represented. Midship, 
under an awning, is a kind of platform, with a table 
on which the boys’ prizes and medals are placed. 
On each side below are seated the general public, 
and the boys of the Chichester and Arecthusa are 
ranged in front. Mr. Williams makes a speech, 
pleading for the school, and showing how great 
has been the good it has already accomplished. 
The Arethusa boys came up first for their prizes, 
and then those of the Chichester. Five boys came 
forward to receive the Earl of Shaftesbury’s prizes 
of one guinea each, for diligence, Bible knowledge, 
swimming, and general smartness. There were 
the four prizes given by Mrs. Fleming, for leading 
hands, after six weeks’ good conduct in that rating. 
Four received a silver medal pinned on by Lady 
Ashley, for exemplary good conduct while on board 
ship. Then there are six ten-shilling prizes, given 
by Mr. John Green, for good conduct. A Friend 
gives a prize of five shillings for steering with a 
compass and wheel. There are other prizes in the 
shape of medals and money for plain swimming 
and headers. <As to the latter, his lordship re- 
marks, that was a thing he could never manage. 
Two prizes always excite cheers—one given by 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, the chairman of the committee, 
to the sick-boy attendant, and another given by 
Mrs. Pilcher to the best boy in the ship, selected by 
themselves. There were smaller prizes, too, all 
aiming at encouraging the boys in fitness for after 
life; one was for the boy who was best at deliver- 
ing a message; another for the lad who gives the 
best account of the sermon. At him alleyes are 
directed. We old people, how many sermons we 
hear; what a good thing it is we have not to be 
examined in them, for perhaps in such a case we 
should fall below the boys of the Chichester and 
Arethusa. Mr. John Macgregor, alias Rob Roy, 





is one of the donors of the prizes. He is not here 
te-day; I am sorry for it; he always speaks 
kindly and sensibly to the lads, and they regard 
him as a hero. If he is not a sailor he is very 
near being one. The man who has paddled his 
own canoe all over the canals of Holland and the 
rivers of France and Germany, and on the 
Jordan, is almost as great an explorer in the 
eyes of these lads as Captain Cook or Robinson 
Crusoe. 

In the absence of Rob Roy there is no fear of 
oratory failing; to-day we are abnormally strong in 
that line. We have Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., who 
is delighted with what he sees and hears, and who 
makes the greatest hit of the day, in the opinion 
of the secretary, as he announces his intention of 
givinga hundred pounds. Besides, there is Colonel 
Henderson, the chief of those officials who are sup- 
posed to exist for the especial purpose of worry- 
ing the life out of the wild Arab of the streets. 
He was followed by Captain Clifford, the keeper of 
Portland Gaol; and their parable was the same— 
“Beware of drink and bad company.” The Earl, 
our noble chairman, has, of course, his say. It 
is the old narrative of God’s blessing on human 
effort to save these perishing ones, and to train 
them up for Him. Captain Sir George Biddle- 
comb, R.N., C.B., had also to tell how, before the 
Chichester had been thought of, and much less the 
Arethusa, he had found a little street boy whom 
he had placed in the navy, and who had made his 
way there in a truly unexpected and gratifying 
manner, And thus the time passed away till the 
boats were manned, and the racing began. Let 
me add that amongst the lads were some of the 
Goliath boys, who had been received on board. 
Of course Mr. Williams expressed the thankful- 
ness we all felt that no such calamity as had 
befallen that unfortunate vessel had occurred 
on board their ships. But the Lords of the 
Admiralty had insisted upon additional precau- 
tions with respect to fire, and those precautions 
would require another thousand pounds. When 
they were completed, however, they would be able 
to take another hundred lads, and to that addi- 
tional extent do good service to the country. 

And why not? It is sailors we want. As it is, 
we are dependent on foreigners for two-thirds of 
our mercantile marine. Surely it ought not to be 
so, especially when we remember that we have 
in our great cities mines of wealth, as the Earl 
of Shaftesbury said in the House of Lords the 
other day. There, festering in their poverty and 
wretchedness, are youngsters whom society can 
reclaim and save. As it is, their punishment is 
hard—harder than they can bear. For no fault of 
their own they have been turned loose into the 
streets. It may be a few have fled from drunken 
and unhappy homes; but few have had homes of 
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any kind to fly from. A thousand of such are now 
being taught to live soberly, and decently, and 
industriously. Three thousand of them, at their 
own special wish, have gone to sea, and of this 
number only two have deserted. What a mar- 
vellous change! Yesterday a wild Arab with foul 
language on the lip and all uncleanness in the 
heart, now a Christian, as far as that can be shown 
by walk and conversation; yesterday reckless and 
riotous, taking no thought for the morrow, now 
sober and obedient, and, with steady discipline, 
preparing to be a man, and lead a man’s life in 
after years; yesterday soiled and sodden with the 
accumulated filth of years, and now redolent of 
al! the virtues and graces—and they are many— 
born of soap and water; yesterday pale with bad 
air and starvation, now rosy with geod food and 
pure air; yesterday hating the land of their birth 
and ripe for any devil’s work in the way of robbery 
and plunder, and now rejoicing to man our fleets 
and to do honour to the flag which has been the 
hope of the slave and the banner of progress in 
the most distant regions of the globe. As long as 





we can thus utilise the waifs and strays of our | 


streets, the jetsam and flotsam of humanity, we 


need not fear for England’s future, nor dream that 
our greatness is gone never to return. We all 
went back to town with a lighter heart for what 
we had seen and heard. In London one shudders 
at every step he takes in the low districts at the 
language one hears, at the sights one sees, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the gin-shop and the 
public-house. One’s heart bleeds for the children. 
What can become of them? How much better 
it is for them to die than live as they are! It is 
thus we learn the blessing of such training-ships 
as the Chichester and Arethusa to such as they. 
Such, then, is the good work which a number 
of our readers have already come forward to 
assist. Those who have responded to our recent 
appeal have responded liberally; but we feel sure 
that there are many others who may yet be willing 
to interest themselves in the good cause. For 
this purpose we have issued a further supply of 
collecting papers. May we beg that none be 
wasted? Need we remind our readers that a 
shilling—or even less—will help the cause, and 
bless the giver? We therefore ask with con- 
fidence for the return of every paper now sent 
out, with at least one line filled up, if no more. 








AT SUNSET. 


J nf SAW the clouds at sunset rest, 
A crown, upon the misty hills 
o Of those blue islands of the West, 
And liquid gold in trickling rills, 
Dropped down and spread upon the sea 
That shone betwixt the sun and me. 


I heard the music of the deep 
Around the shores—the land was still~ 
Roll inward o’er the valleys’ sleep, 


ACROSS THE 


| And faintly break on wood and hill, 
Unbroken by the silent lea 
That stretched betwixt the waves and me. 


| 
| I thought—-what could I else ?—of rest, 
| Of which we mortals vaguely deem ; 
The golden city of the Blest 
A fact, and not a glorious dream. 
How much of sun, and cloud, and sea, 
Must pass betwixt that land and me? 
J. Hore. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 


“ QUEEN MADGE,” 


CHAPTER IX.—ABOUT HESTER. 

‘g) ITTY started to her feet, and stood like 
\ 2 culprit before him. “Oh, Laurence, 
have you heard?” she asked. 


f 

i 

es “Yes, I have heard it all,” he an- 
WS 

“oY 






"N g swered, “You did not notice me 
when I came to the window, and just 
=) as I did so my own name fell on my ear, and 
I stayed and listened. 

all that was past,” he added, gently, turning to Jim; 
“and my fate was so concerned in all you said that 
you must forgive me ; besides I must have been told.” 

“Oh, Laurence, I have said I will be true to you, 


THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,”’ 


I knew the history of | 


ETC., ETC, 


and it has not been my fault,” said Kitty, piteously 
—‘T mean that Jim came back.” 

“No, dear child; but I am very thankful for 
your sake that he has. You shall both be happy 
together.” 

“Oh no, Laurence! oh no!” 
her two hands upon his arm. 

He touched her clinging fingers gently—there was 
a whole world of tenderness in the little caress—and 
| Kitty knew full well how terrible to himself seemed 
all he was doing. 

“T heard you say you loved him ; 


she said, putting 


do you think I 





could marry a wife whose heart was with another 
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man, and he free to marry her? God would not 
sanctify such a union, And I heard all you said of 
me, Kitty; I did not think you would have cared for 
my happiness so much.” 

“I would do anything in the world for you, Lau- 


” 


rence. 


“Yes, dear; but you shall not sacrifice your life | 


to me, who would give mine to make you happy. It 
has been a terrible mistake,” he said, turning to 
Jim, and we must set it right as best we can. Thank 
God it is not too late!” 

“It has indeed been a terrible mistake, 


” 


re pl ied 


Jim; “and I can say nothing, for I cannot help | 
seeing that you are right; but I only wonder that 
Kitty cared for me when she had gained so great , 


and noble a love as yours.” 


Laurence put out his hand, he was almost stag- | 
gering, and Jim caught it, and grasped it tightly for | 
Then Laurence took Kitty’s, and put it | 


a minute. 
gently into Jim’s. 

“Let it be my gift to you,” he said; and the next 
minute they were alone, and standing silently to- 
gether in the quiet room. 

Laurence never knew how he walked back beneath 
the stars to his home. He looked round once at 
Rose Lodge, and shuddered with pain. 

“ Perhaps it is better,” he tried to think. ‘ This 
trial may have been sent me to bind me closer to my 


work,” 


he garde is se hac e e up; he | 
The garden of his house had been done up; he | 


could not bear to see the trim paths, and turned his 
head away as he passed them. 


“T will try not to tell Annie to-night,” he thought; | 


but as he entered the sitting-room, she said, in a 
cheery voice, without looking up from her sketching, 
“It’s well you don’t get married very often, Lau- 
rence; I wouldn’t have believed there could have 
been so much to do.” 

“Don’t do any more, Annie, hide everything away 
connected with it.” 

*‘Laurence!”? She looked up, and saw the truth 
upon his face. He knew she would have to be told, 
and he told her then. 

“ Don’t talk to me about it, or console me, dear, 
only leave me alone,” he said, when he had finished. 


“Yes,” she answered, gently, “only let me say | 


this, Laurence, and I know it well from experience, 
that God ordains things so wisely, that there is sel- 
dom even a great sorrow in our lives, but some day 
the time comes when, in looking back, we own meekly 
that it was well He sent it when it came.” 


* * * & * 


As soon as Granny was better Kitty went down to 
Cornwall, to stay with the aunt with whom Belle had 
stayed long since. 

“I would rather go away for a little time,” she 
said; “it will be kinder to Laurence.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Granny; “it is much better 


that you should go, and that you should be married 
from there.” 

“Oh, Granny, but you will come. It would not 
seem that I was married unless you were present.” 

“No, my dear, I shall never leave my home again 
to travel; the next journey I take will be a very 
long one.” 
| “Now, Granny!” and Kitty put up her finger. 
| “Remember you are not to talk of dying. I think it 
would be better that I should be married away from 
here, because ” She stopped, but they all knew 
the reason; “but I would give the world to have 
my Granny at my wedding.” 

So Kitty went to Cornwall, and Jim went down to 
see her, and the aunt was good-natured, and gave him 
a general invitation. It was agreed that they were 
to wait a couple of months. Jim wanted to arrange 
about leaving the army, for he had plenty of money 
now; “but I shan’t lead an idle life,” he said to 
Kitty, “for I like work.” 

«And I should like a little rest after all this ex- 
citement before Iam married,’ Kitty said, “and it 
would seem kinder besides,” and Jim, knowing her 
thoughts, consented. 

“ T want you to tell me all about Hester,” she said, 
as soon as they had a quiet hour to themselves, “ for 
I cannot understand it all yet.” 

“Well, dear, it is a long story,” he said. ‘“ You 
see, I should have told you about it from the first, 
but it wasn’t my own secret, and I'd no right to 
betray another’s. 
we used sometimes to ride through Charlton of a 
morning, and on a stile leading into the hanging 
wood I often used to see a little figure sitting down 
The face used to look up as we passed by, 
I thought she was 





Well, when we were at Woolwich 


reading, 
and watch us as we went along. 
there by accident the first time I saw her; but after 
the third or fourth time it was quite evident that she 
| wanted her pretty face looked at, and I used to look 
| at it, and ride by, and forget all about it. I was 
| learning to love yours even then, Kitty, though I 
| only knew you slightly. Well, I and the other 
| fellows got to talk about the pretty girl—she was 


; —but never troubled ourselves more about her. One 
day I was strolling through Charlton, and saw a 
| little shop—a sort of toy-shop I think—and stopped 

to look at some walking-sticks exposed for sale in a 
corner of the window ; and there, behind the counter, 
demurely reading a book, again was my pretty friend. 
| Just out of sheer thoughtlessness, I went in and 
| bought a stick, and got into conversation. She was 
| pretty, there was no doubt of that, and she was 
| reading some trashy novel that was not likely to 
| do her much good. I thought it such a pity, for 
there was evidently intelligence enough in her; so 1 
hewye her why she didn’t read something better, 
} 


| sometimes on the stile, and sometimes passing near 


{and she said she’d no better books, so I offered to 


lend her some. She said it was very lonely, taking 
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care of the shop all day, for her father was at work 
till the evening, and her mother was mad, and 
she’d some little dirty-looking brothers and sisters 
playing about, or else at school; so I thought it 
was lonely, and she was a pretty girl, and it was a 
pity she should read trash—that was all; I hadn’t 
another thought about her, darling. So one day I 
went and took her some books, and she was very 
grateful, and another day I went to take her some 
more, and the father was there, and the girl wasn’t ; 
it was his dinner-time, and the daughter had gone to 
the mad mother. Iliked the father, there was some- 
thing so honest about him and his bright red whiskers, 
and I’d a long chat with him, and told him I’d brought 
his daughter some books to read. He wasn’t quite 
so cordial then, and said he didn’t think that books 
did her much good, for she read them instead of 
keeping the house tidy. One day I told Alfred 
about old Clayton and his pretty daughter, and we 
walked over that evening, but Alfred left most of 
the talking to the father for me to do, and did 
nothing but look at Hester’s pretty face. You see, 
darling, that was one reason why the whole business 
worried me so; I first took Alfred there, and felt in a 
manner responsible for all that occurred afterwards. 
I was uneasy from the first, for I saw Woodruffe was 
greatly struck with her. I went two or three times 
afterwards, and took Hester a book and so on, but I 
only saw the father once more, and then he cut up 
rather rough ; and once, when I was taking her a 
book—I did not take her many after I heard she 
neglected her house-work—I met her as she was 
going my way, and we went on together, not far, for 
I made an excuse, and turned off. I knew it wouldn’t 
do a girl in her position any good to be seen walking 
about with one of us Woolwich fellows, so I turned 
off on purpose. I didn’t go near the place much 
after that, and didn’t see much of Hester, but I knew 
Woodruffe often went, and went at times he knew 
the father would be out, and hung about talking. 
It wasn’t any business of mine, so I didn’t bother 
about it, and thought it was a little flirtation that 
would soon die away. Well, a pretty good time went 
on, and I’d really almost forgotten all about Hester 
and the whole business, when one night, certainly 
without a thought of her, I strolled round by Charlton, 
and then it occurred to me that though the old 
fellow had cut up rough last time, yet I’d just look 
in at the shop and buy a new stick, and see how he 
was. I was received with a terrific scowl, and the 
first words he said were, ‘ Well, my fine sir, have 
you come after Hester again, because if you have, 
you had better take yourself off pretty quick, for 
you’re not wanted.’ I didn’t care about that sort 
of greeting, so I asked him what he meant? So 
gradually he told me that Hester’s foolish little head 
was quite turned by the officers, and he, old Clayton, 
thought I was one of them who had helped to spoil 
her, especially as it seemed he caught sight of us the 





day I met her with the book, and turned off as I told 
you. He was convinced at last that I had had nothing 
much to say to Hester. He then vented his wrath 
on Woodruffe. He felt certain she was in the habit 
of meeting, and having letters from him too, and so 
did Joe. I asked who Joe was; and got the key to 
the whole business, from the father’s point of view. 
Joe was a young man who wanted to marry Hester, 
and to whom she had been engaged for a long time 
till lately, when, for some reason or other, she had 
suddenly jilted him. ‘As decent and industrious a 
young fellow as ever you see too,’ old Clayton said, 
‘with five hundred pounds of his own in the bank 
(left him by his grandfather, who was on his own 
account), and ready to marry her to-morrow, if she ’d 
only say the word. She used to be so fond of him 
too,’ her father said, ‘till these fine fellows came 
dangling about.’ I told him I’d do my best in 
the matter, and that I’d never flirted with her, 
and we parted excellent friends. I thought I’d 
speak to Woodruffe about it, but I forgot it once 
or twice when I saw him, and a week or two went 
on, I suppose, and one day, to my great surprise, 
I suddenly came upon Hester and Woodruffe to- 
gether, strolling on towards Eltham, in a most spooney 
fashion. I was alarmed at once. I knew directly 
there was something more than flirtation in it—Alf 
wasn’t a flirting man. I bowed, and passed on, and 
the next morning I meant to go round to Woodruffe 
and speak to him. There was something that worried 
me altogether about it. I knew he was an honour- 
able fellow, and knew his people, and that if he 
married beneath him, it would cause the very greatest 
disturbance imaginable, and ruin his prospects for 
ever; that it would mean not only living on his pay, 
but being cut by every one belonging to him, which 
would be especially rough on him too, for he was very 
fond of his belongings. Then I didn’t like Hester. 
Somehow there always seemed something that wasn’t 
honest about her.” 

“So there did to me, Jim,” interrupted Kitty; 
“she wasn’t truthful.” 

“‘No, my darling ; if she had been, it would have 
made a world of difference to us both.” 

“Well, go on, Jim, dear,” Kitty said, looking up 
for the thousandth time at the handsome sunburnt 
face. She still wanted reassurance at intervals that 
she was wide-awake. 

“ Woodruffe saved me the trouble of going to him 
the next morning by coming to me and making a 
clean breast of it. He was desperately in love with 
Hester, and he had promised to marry her. It put 
me inthe most dreadful fright, and I reasoned with 
him as well as I could, but it was no use. He 
had considered the consequences, and he meant 
to give up the army, go abroad, and make a 
fight for fortune. He is an only son, you know, 
Kitty, and I knew it would break his mother’s 
heart.” 
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** As you feared it would break your mother’s if 
you married me,” began Kitty. 

“T'll box your ears, miss, if you interrupt any 
more,” was the reply. 

“T told him Hester had been engaged before, but 
he knew that, and said she wasn’t fit for a poor man’s 
wife. I asked him how he thought she would do for 
his ? 


‘Oh, his people would come round ix time!’ | 


But his wife could never be received by the world, I | 


told him. Then he’d give up the world. It was about 
that time, Kitty, that I brought him down here, 
hoping to keep him away as much as possible from 
Hester. I reasoned and talked to him, but it was 
no use. I went to see old Clayton, and, without 
betraying Alfred’s confidence, I asked about the 
other young man—the one in her own station, and 
heard where he worked, and all about him, I was 
quite desperate in the matter. 


Well, I determined | 


I’d go and see the young man; and I went to his | 


place of work, and caught him just as he was going 
to his dinner. He was as sulky as a bear when 
I explained who I was; but when I assured him 
I’d never made love to his young woman, and, more- 
over, had one of my own, he was more civil. I liked 
him immensely. There was something so thoroughly 
honest and straightforward about him. He told me 
a good deal about Hester; how he’d been engaged for 
three years to her, and how he saved his wages up in 
order to buy furniture without breaking in upon his 
five hundred pounds, which he meant to invest care- 
fully. It seemed Hester had given him up some 
time after she had been engaged to Alfred, so the 





young minx carried on with both for some time. I 
liked him more and more, and asked him to come 
round to my rooms in the evening; and he came, 
washed, and evidently in his best things, and told me 
about his work and his manner of life. He was a 
thoroughly good fellow, and I shall look him up 
again one day. I have quite a respect for a fellow 
like that, you know, Kitty, who has had nothing 
in life to help him on but his own industry, and 
think he has something to be proud of if he 
makes a position, much more than we have, who 
would go to the wall without a few helps from 
fortune.”’ 

“Yes. but do go on,” said Kitty, impatiently. 

“ He was as much in love with Hester as ever, he 
told mc. and would marry her on the morrow if he 
had th» chance. I told him he should have the 
chance if I could manage it, but it would probably 
not be so soon. I told Woodruffe all about it, and 
that was the first blow struck in his devotion to 
Hester. She had told him the engagement was 
broken off long before it was, and also that her 
father was harsh and cruel to her, which was quite 
untrue, for he was only naturally anxious that she 
should do what was right. Then his favourite sister, 
Helen, fell ill, and he went to see her, and he told 
her all about it, and she persuaded him to give it 
up; and she made him promise to try and break it 
off. He went, saw her, and the result was that 
when he came away he had promised to marry her 
that day three or four weeks hence.” 

(Zo be concluded.) 


THE VERACITY OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, B.D., PREBENDARY AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH. 


“Tf it were not so, I would have told you.”—Joun xiv. 2. 








2 HESE words remind us, first of all, of 
“ the veracity of our Lord's earthly life. 

49 They recall to us that one offered to 

RX) devote his life to Him, and Jesus, in- 
stead of making a proselyte by every 
lawful means, soberly put before him the hardships 
of his enterprise. “Master,” he said, “I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest;” but the 
answer was rcpellant rather than seductive, “The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His 
head.” They remind us how He stood before the 
guilty council, heard it striving to wrest His utter- 
ances into some semblance of heresy, and spoke 
without blenching words which doomed Him to 
die as a blasphemer :—“ Hereafter ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting on the clouds, and coming with 
the angels.” As we think on many such scenes, 
we understand His claim to a more than mortal 





o” 


royalty. “Art thouaking, then?” “Thou hast 
said, ‘For this cause was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I might bear 
witness to the truth.’” He who is crowned with 
many crowns wears surely with peculiar delight 
this diadem which He claims as Sovereign of the 
Truthful, Leader and Lerd of all witnesses to the 
truth. 

Nor does He in this verse merely claim the ordi- 
nary virtue of shunning all false assertions. It 
reads not, “If it were otherwise I would not have 
told you this,” but “I would have told you that; 
I would not only have avoided all words that 
flatter, but would have kept nothing back, would 
have cleared up everything, however bitter and 
repulsive the fact might prove. I would have 
told you frankly if there were not room enough for 
you all in heaven.” 

There were indeed some things which He told 
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them not, because they were not ripe for such 
knowledge. You do not perplex with arithmetic a 
child who has not learned his letters, and there 
were truths beyond the capacity of these spiritual 
children. “I have many things to tell you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” But even these they were 
steadily drawn forward to comprehend, and the 
Spirit was promised who should lead them into all 
truth. Meantime these things were held over 
because they were too perplexing, not because they 
were too painful. For indeed in those days of 
His flesh, Christ shrank not from uttering the 
sternest and most alarming truths. <A city is to 
be brought down to hell, to fare worse than Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Good were it for some men if 
they had never been born. There is a plac : where 
strong men wail and gnash their teeth, whe e their 
worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched. 

And as He did not captivate the world with 
honied accents, so He neither indulged Himself 
in golden day-dreams, nor allowed His people 
such indulgence. He saw, indeed, the splendour 
of His own destiny, but He told His own heart 
plainly through what floods of sorrow it should 
be reached. Desertion and betrayal, the allied 
brutality of the Jew and the Pagan, the agony, the 
scourge, the spitting, and the cross—His prophetic 
soul plainly saw them all. 

And He told His people their future hardships 
with the same transparent frankness. They were 
“blessed” it is true, but with the blessedness of 
those who mourn, who have all manner of evil 
said against them falsely, whom men hate and 
persecute. They shall have tribulation, shall be 
as sheep among wolves, he who killed them should 
think it a service done to God. Instead of won- 
dering at the presence of one traitor among His 
followers, nothing but the divinity of Jesus can 
explain the fact that He retained one solitary 
disciple for a month. What soft charms and 
what majesty must have conspired to bind men to 
His feet ; how must the accents of Paradise have 
flowed from His lips, and the light of heaven and 
its lightnings been alternately visible in His gaze, 
to have held men, with blessed fascination, spell- 
bound, while He calmly devoted them to the 
hatred and violence of the whole world. 

So profound and far-reaching was Christ’s can- 
dour when on earth. 

II. But since He is the same to-day as yester- 
day, we have to fix in our minds that Christ's 
religion hides nothing from us which we are at all 
concerned to know. It would not be His, unless 
it were not merely accurate, but thorough and 
frank and undisguised. 

True that there are mysteries still unrevealed to 
us. Why are temptation and sin tolerated ? 
How did evil begin? Why isa second advent so 
long in coming ? We cannot tell. God's word is 





a lamp unto our {cet, a bright but narrow circle 
in the darkness, just enough for all practical ends 
to show us where to walk and what to shun. 
** But turn it to the mountains which encompass life and 
doom, 
And it flickers like a shadow, and it only shows a 
gloom.” 


But we are sure that secrets are kept from us, 
as from the disciples of oid, only because we are so 
foolish and ignorant that we cannot bear them 
yet; because they are beyond our grasp, not 
because we are being lured into discipleship by the 
concealment of anything, by the omission of any 
lights or shadows which would modify the picture 
as a whole. If things were otherwise than the 
Gospel describes them He would tell us. 

Apply this truth, then, to some questions of 
practical importance. 

At times we are tempted, in despondency and 
gloom, to doubt the freedom and the universality of 
the Gospel offers. We know the promises are large, 
and embrace the worst—and even those worse 
than the worst we think—at such times—who 
contrive to repress their wickedness, so that no 
external act betrays their dark hearts, no ripple 
nor foam on the surface tells how cold, and black, 
and deep, and rapid, is the smooth and silent 
stream. Even they may come, for all are bidden ; 
but yet we think there may be something special 
in our case, some lurking evil undiscovered, some 
sins not repented of, some indulgence not forsaken. 

And instead of asking Christ to reveal and to 
subdue even this, instead of trusting all to that 
physician whose eyes pierce like a flame of fire 
into the very inmost lurking places of disease, 
we hesitate, we linger shivering on the brink of 
faith, like men who know the waters to be buoyant, 
and yet recoil from the decisive plunge. 

Surely, if there were any reserve, any exclusive- 
ness, He would have told us. But He offers rest 
to all the weary. He knows of no other prodigal 
repentant and returning, save him for whom there 
is a fatted calf, and a robe of honour, and tears, and 
kisses of exultant affection, which are better than 
all the rest, and the title of a recovered sonship. 

Oh, to take refuge in all our depression, all our 
infidelity, behind this rampart, which no artillery 
of hell can batter down, the gracious words of Him 
who spake as never man spake! And to believe 
heartily that not once only, but all our lives long, 
He stands with blessings piled in both hands, 
more ready to give than we to ask of Him! He 
is pledged to be with us always, even to the end 
of the world. Not only upon great and tragical 
occasions ; not only when an evil spirit seemed to 
glide across the waves to rejoice over a foundering 
crew, and they looked, and behold it was the Lord 
of love; not only when a panic-stricken company 
barred their doors for fear of the Jews, and they 
looked, and in the midst of them was their 
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Master; not only when the murderous stones fell 
fast upon the proto-martyr, and he looked and the 
King of heaven had risen from His throne, and 
stood to welcome the vanguard of the noble army 
of martyrs; not only then, but always, among 
obscure people, and to help in little needs. Wisdom 
in perplexity, escape in danger, strength in temp- 
tation, companionship in teaching and loneliness, 
patience in tribulation, joy in the furnace of 
anguish, and life in the hour of death. All are 
pledged by Him who cannot lie, nor exaggerate, 
nor hold back, whose dearest among mortal men 
was the author of that noble saying, “ Whoso- 
ever doth make manifest is light.” 

We said that in this truth there was life in the 
hour of death. And what follows next ? 

Let us not overlook the exact context in which 
the words were spoken first. He for whose first 
slumber we found no room when He came to 
visit us in great humility but thrust Him out 
among the cattle, He who had not where to lay 
His head, delights to tell us of His marriage-feast 
that yet there is room, and of His Father’s house 
that it contains many mansions. Then he added, 
If it were not so, if there were but few mansions, 
I would have told you. In earthly competitions 
a prize can rarely be found for even all who deserve 
it well—all run, but one obtaineth the prize. But 
we are all exhorted so to run that we obtain. 

The loftiest and grandest ambition in the uni- 
verse has also this pre-eminence, that victory is no 
man’s overthrow, and none need cry out in the an- 
guish of his soul, ‘‘ Hast Thou but one blessing, O 
my Father? Bless me, even me, also,O my Father!” 

The munificence of God is as ample in extent as 
it is free of cost, and the gates of the golden city 
stand open to-day, aye, open wide through all its 
unchanging day upon which the sun never sets, 
ard in through their broad portals flow the tide of 
the redeemed, and all that is truly noble and fair 
on earth goes thither, and they bring the glory 
and honour of the nations into it. 

Wherever one soul is found who shall not enter 
there, that lost one cannot complain at last, that 
for him there was no mansion; if it were so, saith 
Christ, I would have told you. 

Nay, but he accounts himself unworthy of the 
grace of God; loitering in his tent while the 
struggle is raging and the laurels being plucked, 
he lets another take his crown; and he dreams 
away the time given him to perform his pilgrimage 
to the heavenly city, so that at last, when the 
golden doors which are so hospitable now, shall 
be for ever locked and barred, these sad words 
shall be recorded against him, ‘* Let his habitation 
be desolate, and let no man dwell therein.” 

III. We have now seen how this claim accords 
with Christ’s bearing upon earth; and also how it 
helps the repose of our souls upon His doctrines. 





It remains to consider the light which it throws 
upon His own personality. For thevery truthfulness 
here claimed and vindicated through all his life 
makes the assertion with which it is linked more 
startling. Easily might the rash and the arrogant 
profess to tell the secrets of the spirit land. 
The truthful and modest might speak with con- 
fidence of things which their own senses could 
observe. But here is one who claims credit at the 
same time for absolute sincerity and for power 
to declare what eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the hearts of man to con- 
ceive. Ifthere were not many mansions in the 
Father’s house, He would have known this, and 
He would have had a right to tell what He knew. 

Such a claim is almost without a parallel. Some 
Gentiles guessed at the immortality of the soul, 
but its future destiny, its habitation, who were 
blessed and what was the character of their 
blessedness, all this was shrouded in the densest 
gloom. The wisest and best of the Pagans frankly 
confessed in his own mortal hour that “ whether 
it is better to die or live the gods only can tell.” 
Nor did Judaism make any vigorous attempt to 
pierce the darkness. Moses says little indeed 
about the future. The veil which hid the Most 
Holy Place was atype, known toevery Jew, of the 
mystery of the other world; and the death which 
threatened all intruders was a standing warning 
against the presumption which would lift the more 
awful curtain of futurity. Even in our Christian 
ages we know full well 

“The dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns ;”’ 
while the new infidel philosophy avows with ap 
palling frankness, that whether we shall go hence 
to any other world, or be quenched like a spent 
lamp, it is unable even to guess. 

But here is One, most reverential assuredly in 
holy things and yet most confident, before whose 
gaze the curtain which veils these eternal 
mysteries has rolled away like a mist when the 
wind rises, and who steps with firm and fearless 
tread along the precipices which our brain reels 
even to contemplate. 

Whom say ye that He is? 

Deny His truthfulness entirely if you will; it is 
an awful step, but at least it is straightforward 
and consistent; but do not admit His authority, 
do not pretend to believe this verse without facing 
the inevitable question, Who but a divine person 
may regard the abode of the blessed, not merely 
as a Father’s house, wherein He is at home, and 
whose secrets He has thoroughly explored, but 
even as His own domain, to which He introduces 
whom He will, saying, “I am the way,” and 
which He modifies at pleasure to suit His own pur- 
poses, preparing a place for us ? 
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THE FATHERLESS 


AND THE WIDOW. 


“That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.” —Cor. xv. 36. 


Far 


«fA%, MID the golden harvest-fields, 
Jr\ Pause, darling, in thy reckless play, 


TO ‘ ‘ ‘ 
~~ ~While Memory her tribute yields 
To one so newly passed away. 


One who was near us, and so dear, 

When in these fields the seed was sown, 
Yet ere the blade had sped to ear, 

His gentle spirit hence had flown. 


One—even thou rememberest yet— 
Who taught thy little lips to frame 
A title thou must ne’er forget— 
The accents of a father’s name. 
Thou hast no father now below ; 
But with that best of Fathers, God, 
The parent liveth still, we know, 
Whom low we laid beneath the sod. 


And oh, sweet child, theu mayest not guess, 
How autumn fields Ged’s Acre type ; 





From widow and from fatherless 
How kindly He the tear doth wipe. 


The precious seed we sowed in dearth 
Shall in the Resurrection rise ; 

Dead like the corn-grain in the earth, 
But quickened in the summer skies. 


There to bear fruit—that precious store 
Our aching eyes did never see— 

Which hands of reaper-angels bore 
Straight to the heavenly granary. 


Blade, ear, full corn; thus Nature’s voice, 
Confirming Scripture, still doth bless, 

And bid with chastened hearts rejoice 
The widow and the fatherless. 


Then once more seek thy reckless play ; 
I learn to labour and to wait; 

With thee to bless my earthly way, 
I am not wholly desolate. 


RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

T was night—a dark, tem- 
pestuous night—and Ray- 
mond lay upon his bed, 
buried in the calm peaceful 
slumber which is 
token of a good conscience 
and a soul at rest. He had 
found a modest little lodg- 

ing for himself, close to the sea-shore 

aN | where the lifeboat was stationed to 

? \ which he had allied himself, and he had 

now been working for some months with 

the crew, who were all rough honest sea- 
men. Though of course he was greatly their superior 
in rank and education, he was very good friends with 


a sure 


them all, and had done much to raise their moral 
tone since he had been amongst them. He lived 
quite alone, however, and, generally speaking, only 
met them when there was work to be done; and now, 
as he lies sleeping soundly, a rough hand is laid on 
his shoulder, and a gruff voice shouts in his ear: 
“Hallo, mate! wake up, I say! We're called out, and 
there is a stiff job before us to-night.”’ 

Raymond opened his eyes, saw the weather-beaten 
face of one of the crew bending over him, took in the 
sense of his words, and was on his feet in an instant. 
His apprenticeship with the Fire Brigade had taught 
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him to be on the alert in a moment, and he stood 
before the sailor as wide-awake as if he had not been 
asleep for hours, and already was donning his clothes 
with great rapidity. 

“ What is it?” he asked, as he buttoned on his 
rough pea-jacket, and caught his sou’-wester from 
the wall where it hung. “ Another collision?” 

“No; it is one of the Southampton steam packets 
run against a rock in the fog there was a few hours 
ago. Since it happened there’s a gale of wind come 
up, all of a sudden, that’s blown away the fog; but the 
sea’s running very high, and the ship’s going to 
pieces as fast as she can; unless we get there quick 
there won’t be a man saved; they have had to take 
to the rigging already.” 

“A passenger-boat! That’s bad. There must be 
women and children on board—we must see to them 
first, Jack.” 

“Oh, they are all right; they were put into the 
steamer’s boats, and sent ashore before the gale got 
so high as it is now; but there was not room in 
these cockle-shells they have aboard the packets for 
any of the men, excepting two or three in each to 
manage the boats, and bring off the women and 
babies in safety. They brought the news, and 
begged us for dear life to get out our boat. They 
say there’s a score of men or more hanging on to the 
rigging, with the ship breaking up under them; and 
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many of them were getting so numbed with the cold 
and wet, that they were likely to drop into the sea, 
like birds off their perch.” 


“Then make haste, man!” exclaimed Raymond, | 


unceremoniously pushing his companion down the 
stair, while he swung himself down by the banisters, 
without using his lame foot, which still hampered 
him a good deal in his movements. A few minutes 
more, and the brave crew of the lifeboat were out 
on the raging waters. The flying rack overhead at 
times gave glimpses of a pale moon, which lit up for 
an instant the white foam on the giant waves with 
a ghastly lustre ; while occasionally the gale, as it 
swept over them, brought with it faint cries, scarcely 
distinguishable from the wail of the wind, which told 
that they were slowly drawing near the perishing 
men they were struggling on to rescue, if possible. 


There was always the same formula on Raymond’s | 


lips when he was out in these scenes of ocean peril, 
first, an earnest prayer that God would have mercy 
on his soul if he perished himself in seeking to save 


others; and then a low murmur, “ My own Estelle, 


if I am to die to night, farewell—farewell!” and all 


the while he was bending with the whole strength | 


of his stalwart arms to the oar, obeying every brief 


command of the lifeboat’s captain with implicit | 


care, the entire crew working as one man, alike fear- 
less of danger and strong in will. 
It was heavy toil, for the huge billows beat 


against them, and seemed to oppose an almost intel- | 


ligent determination against their progress; but 
they laboured steadily onward, and at last the fitful 
gleams of transitory moonlight showed them a black 
mass ahead of them, heaving and straining under 
the violent rush of the waves, while dull heavy blows, 


like the report of a cannon, told how again and again | 


the sinking ship was being driven against the cruel 
rock that tore open her sides, and sent her reeling 
back into the trough of the waves. Above all the 
roar of the storm, high and shrill came the cry of 


human voices for the help that, in the person of | 


Raymond and his companions, was nobly hastening 
to them. A few more powerful efforts, and the life- 
boat was alongside, while the indistinct lines of 
figures, clinging to all parts of the rigging, could 
dimly be seen through the whirlwind of spray. 
Several of the crew at once climbed on to the 


wreck, in order to help the benumbed and fainting 
men from their perilous position; while to Raymond, | 


in consideration of his lameness, was given, with 
some others, the dangerous task of keeping the boat 
alongside, and receiving the half lifeless burdens as 
they were swung down by the sailors; but nerve and 
calmness, and stern determinatioa, accomplished the 
difficult duty, 

One after another the men rescued from certain 
death were taken into what was emphatically for 
them a lifeboat. Those that were insensible or 
powerless from cold were laid in the bottom of it, 





and some that were able to support themselves were 
seated in the stern. 

Amongst those that were handed down to Raymond 
| in a state of complete unconsciousness was a fair- 
haired young man of slender make, who sunk down 
in such utter helplessness at Raymond’s feet that he 
feared he must be already dead. He hurriedly pulled 
off his pea-jacket, and wrapped him in it, supporting 
the fair head as well as he could against his knees ; 
but this was all he could do for the present. 

The last of the drowning men had been taken down 
from the rigging, and the word of command was 
| given to the crew to pull off from the wreck as fast 
| as possible, their own position being one of imminent 
danger, in such close vicinity to the swirl of waters 
| caused by the sinking ship. 

The lifeboat dashed away, propelled by all the 
strength of the stout arms that seemed to have 
derived new strength from the glow of satisfaction 
that warmed every heart with the consciousness of 
a great deed nobly done. 

The transit back to the shore did not seem so long 
or so terrible. Soon they saw lights gleaming on the 
shore, where the friends of the crew, and many others, 
had come down to the water’s edge to watch for the 
rescued and the rescuers, with everything which they 
thought might be required by the half-drowned men 
when they were brought to land. 

A little longer, and the boat’s keel grated on the 
sands, and amidst ringing cheers from those on shore 
the crew leaped into the surf, and began to carry the 
Some were 


| 


most helpless of the saved on shore. 
able to walk, with assistance; but not so the fair- 
haired man who had lain at Raymond’s feet—he still 
remained motionless and unconscious. 

“ Bear a hand, Jack,” said Raymond to the sailor 
nearest him, ‘and help me to carry this fellow out 
of the boat. He is not very heavy, and I could do 
it myself but for this lame foot of mine that is 


” 


always in the way. 

Jack had the insensible man in his arms in a 
moment, and together they waded with him to the 
shore. They laid him down on the sand, and one of 
the bystanders flashed a lantern in his face to see if 
he yet lived. As the bright gleam fell on the refined 
| handsome features, and the fair hair, hanging wet 
and matted over the intellectual forehead, Raymond 
started violently, for he had recognised Hugh 
Carlton. 

“This one wants looking to straight and sharp,” 
said Jack, “or he’ll lose the little life that’s in him 
still—if indeed there is any,’ he added, lifting up 
one of the cold hands. “We must take him at once 
to the Sailor’s Home.” 

“No, Jack!” exclaimed Raymond, hurriedly. “I 
know this man. He is my friend. He goes with 
me to my house. Here, call one or two of your 


fellows, and let us take him there without delay ! ” 
There were plenty of willing hands ready to help, 
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and in a very short space of time Hugh Carlton was 
lying, wrapped in warm blankets, on Raymond’s bed, 
while he and several others of the crew set to work 
vigorously with all the proper means for restoring 
animation. They knew well what to do, and before 
the doctor came (for whem Raymond had sent) Hugh 
was able to swallow the stimulants they offered 
him, and was beginning to look dreamily round, as 
if wondering where he was. Raymond kept out of 
sight, seeing that he was too weak to bear agitation ; 
and when the doctor had given him a draught, which 
had the immediate effect of sending the patient into 
a quiet slumber, he followed the medieal man down 
the stairs, and asked him anxiously what he thought 
of the young man’s state, repeating the assertion he 
had previously made that Hugh was his friend. 

“He will do well enough, so far as this night’s 
work is concerned, if the fact of his having been 
clearly out of health before does not make it bear too 
heavily upon him; he is feverish, and the action of 
the heart is very irregular; he will certainly be ex- 
tremely prostrate for some time to come, and he will 
not be able to leave his bed; but with care and 
nursing, I have no doubt he may be brought round 
right enough.” 

“You will look in and see him again,’’ said Ray- 
mond, and so they parted; he went up-stairs, changed 
his wet clothes, and then drawing a chair to the side 
of the bed, he sat down and watched Hugh Carlton. 

The light of the clear October dawn was beginning 
to penetrate into the room, and soon the brightening 
glow fell upon Hugh’s pale face as he lay sleeping 
like a tired child, with his cheek pillowed on his 
hand. His expression was peaceful, and even sweet ; 
and Raymond felt his heart throb with gladness 
as he thought of the young life snatched out of the 
very jaws of death; while a special thanksgiving rose 
to his lips for the merey which had permitted him a 
second time to render signal service to one who had 
injured him. The rescue of Harcourt had been fol- 
lowed by such strange and happy results, that he 
could not overcome a sort of superstitious fancy that 
the singular coincidence which had now made him 
instrumental in saving Hugh Carlton’s life, must 
have been designed for some peculiar purpose of 
blessing to them both. While he thus speculated, 
Hugh slowly turned round, stretched ont his arms 
wearily, and opened his eyes. His glance fell on 
Raymond; an expression of surprise and bewilder- 
ment passed over his face; he gazed round the room, 
then turned again to Raymond. 

“What does it all mean ?”’ he said, in a faint voice. 
“I find myself here with you, of all people in the 
world; and my last recollection is of the roaring of 
the waves below me, and the crashing of the ship on 
the rock, and one glimpse of the moon, which I 
thought I was looking at for the last time, and my 
fingers slipping down the rope which I could hardly 
hold. How has it ended? What does it mean?” 
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“Simply that a lifeboat saved the passengers of 
the wrecked Southampton packet, amongst whom you 
were, while I was one of the boat’s crew. I reeognised 
you, and brought you to my room, and most heartily 
glad I am to have you alive and well in my own 
quarters.” 

Hugh listened, thinking deeply, and evidently ga- 
thering together his ideas, and then a smile broke 
over his face. 

“You are a favoured individual, Raymond; for 
the second time you have saved an enemy!” 

“Not an enemy,” said Raymond, taking his hand, 
“but a friend!” 


CHAPTER L. 
Huex Cartron looked at Raymond with a glad smile, 
as he heard him say so frankly that he counted him 
a friend. 

“Yes,” he said. “I think you would give me 
that title not only generously, but cordially, if you 
knew on what errand I was bound when this unfor- 
tunate shipwreck stayed my progress. You know the 
steamer’s destination, I suppose ? ” 

*«‘ Jersey, I think I heard some one say,” answered 
Raymond, indifferently. 

“Yes, Jersey. And to that place, I expect, in 
another half-hour, to see you starting off by the first 
boat you can get; fer, unless I am much mistaken, it 
is not possible for me to goon myself. I feel as if all 
the strength were knocked out of me, and I grow faint 
if I so much as raise my head.” 

“You cannot travel at present, Carlton, that is 
very certain. The doctor told me you were likely to 
be in bed for some time. But why should I go to 
Jersey ?” 

““ Where is the coat I had on in the steamer,” said 
Hugh, looking round. 

“Here it is,’ said Raymond, taking it from a 
sereen where it had been hung to dry. 

“See if you can find my pocket-book in it,” said 
Hugh. “TI hope it is not lost, for I do not feel up to 
writing another letter to-day, and there ought to be 
one there, which I wish you first to read, and then 
to convey it to the person to whom it is addressed. 
Open the book, please, and try if you can find it.” 

“Yes, here is a letter;” then, as his eye fell on 
the address, Raymond started to his feet with uncon- 
trollable agitation. “Estelle Lingard! What, Carl- 
ton! Do you know where she is?” 

“T believe her to be in Jersey.” 

“Thank Heaven she is found!” were Raymond’s 
first words; but the next moment he turned to Hugh, 
his eyes flashing with indignation, as he said, “And 
you have known this, and have not told me; you 
were going to her yourself.” 

“ Raymond, do not mistake me,” gasped Hugh, so 
nervously eager to justify himself that he could 
scarcely speak. “Read the letter, and then you will 
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see why I intended taking it to her before I told you | 
where she was; the delay was for your own sake 
only.” 

Still standing, with frowning brows, Raymond | 
opened the letter, and read; but as he scanned the 
closely-written lines, his expression changed to one 
of softened emotion and gladness, for they contained | 
the most honest and complete confession of all the | 
deceptions Hugh had practised, both on Raymond | 
and Estelle from first to last, which it was possible 
for him to make; and there was, besides, so generous 
a tribute to the depth and reality of Raymond’s 
personal devotion to her, that it would be no longer 
within her power to doubt that he loved her for 
herself alone. 

“Hugh, forgive me; I did you great injustice!” 
exclaimed Raymond, when he had read to the end of | 
the long letter. 

**T have only known where she was two days,” 
said Hugh. ‘I found it out by the post-mark on 
her letters to some poor people near Highrock House, 
and my first thought was to hasten to tell you, that 
you might go to her; but I reilected that if she saw 
you before she had my confession, she might but fly 
from you, and escape out of your reach again; it 
seemed safest to undeceive her with regard to you 
first. I meant to go to Jersey, and find her out, 
sending her this letter first, and seeing her myself 
afterwards, only to be satisfied that she really believed 
Thad misrepresented your feelings. Then I should 
have asked her forgiveness, and come straight back 
to you, that you might go to her and find her all 
your own at last.” He sunk back exhausted as he 
finished his explanation. 

“Tt was a kind and a wise plan, Hugh,” said Ray- 
mond, gratefully; ‘and I was very wrong to doubt 
you, even fora moment. I only wish you could still 
carry it out.” 

“That is hopeless,” said Hugh, sighing; “I am 
sure I could not walk across the room. You must 
go yourself, Raymond, and manage as well as you 
can, Send my letter to Estelle before you attempt to | 
see her yourself, and I think when she has read it 
she will believe what you may tell her. I have a 
conviction that it will all end well. You were not sent 
to save my worthless life without a purpose.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Raymond, smiling, “ you 
must not make too much of what I have done for 
you. Jack and the other men did quite as much, or 
more.” 

* You did your share, though ; and it was no chance | 
occurrence. Now you will go right off to poor Estelle, 
will you not? Ask her to forgive me, Raymond,” | 
and poor Hugh, unnerved by his physical weakness, 
turned away with tears in his eyes. 

“She will not only forgive you—she will thank 
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you most warmly,” said Raymond. “You have | 


amply atoned for the past, Hugh; but now you are 
quite tired out, and you must take this soup, which ' 


has been waiting for you ever so long, and then turn 
round and go to sleep.” 

Hugh obeyed him like a child, and Raymond 
tended him anxiously and carefully, till he saw him 
drop into a quiet slumber; and then he went away 
to think over his plans, and decide what he was to do. 

Of course, his almost irresistible wish was to start 
off that very moment for Jersey, by any means of 
transit he could find; but it is not often in this 
world that we are enabled to obey a sudden impulse, 
and shake ourselves free of the chain-work of circum- 
stances which at all times surround us; and Ray- 
mond’s newly-acquired habit of self-denial was 
severely tested, when he felt himself compelled to 
admit that he ought not to leave Hugh till some 
one else came to take care of him. 

The result of this decision was, however, to send 
him off at a wild pace to the nearest telegraph office, 
whence he sent a message to Mr. and Mrs. Carlton, 
begging them to come to their nephew without 
delay. There was no danger, he added, but Hugh 
required care, and Raymond could not himself re- 
main with him. He calculated that they would arrive 
from London that same evening; and having ascer- 
tained also that another Jersey packet was to start 
that night in order to convey the passengers whose 
voyage had been so disastrously stopped to the 
island, he arranged to take his passage in her, and 
thought, with almost overwhelming rapture, that 
another twenty-four hours would see him on the 
same soil with his lost Estelle. Poor Raymond spent 
the remainder of the day in an almost frantic state 
of impatience, thinking that hours had never passed 
so slowly; while Hugh slept, and woke occasionally, 
too tired, as he expressed it, to speak. The doctor 
paid another visit, and said his patient must be kept 
perfectly quiet ; and then at last the evening train 
brought the uncle and aunt, all anxiety to know 


_ what had happened to their boy, as they still called 
Hugh, 


Raymond explained everything to them, only 
making no allusion to Hugh’s former fault, And 
when they found that Estelle’s place of concealment 
was actually discovered, they were as anxious as he 
could be that he should not delay an hour in hasten- 
ing to her side. 

Raymond was possessed by a sort of terror that if 
he delayed she would somehow escape him again ; 
and he was down on board the packet long before it 
was at all ready to start, chafing with impatience at 
what seemed to him most tedious preparations, till 
the captain of the steamer devoutly wished this 
especial passenger had shipped himself in some other 


| boat. At last, however, they steamed out of the 
| harbour, with every prospect of a safe and swift 


passage ; wind and waves seemed certainly propiti- 
ous to Raymond after all his troubles, for the storm 
of the previous night had passed away as though it 
had never been, and it was under fair moonlit skies, 
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and over tranquil seas, that he took his way to the 
spot whither his longing thoughts were ever flying 
before him. Still the hours passed slowly, and his 
heart bounded with joy when, in the full morning 
light, he found himself at length safely landed in 
Jersey. He went at once to the nearest hotel to 
deposit his luggage, and without listening to the 
urgent requests of the waiters that he would order 
breakfast, began to question them if they knew the 
name of Miss Lingard. No; they were not ac- 
quainted with it, but they would inquire at the 
post-office, where the name of every one capable of 
receiving a letter was sure to be known. 

Raymond thanked them, but said he should prefer 
to go there himself; and away he sped to the post- | 
office as fast as he could go. Here he was at onee | 
successful—the name of Miss Lingard was known as | 
that of a lady who had been some months in the 
island, and who received letters at stated periods 
from England. 

“‘ Her bankers’ remittances, no doubt,” thought Ray- 
mond. “ And the address,” he exclaimed, eagerly. It 
was given to him at once—Villa Fontaine; and the | 
obliging clerk even came out of his office to show | 
Raymond the nearest way to it, as it lay somewhat | 
on the outskirts of the town. He hurried off, and on | 
the road got hold of a lad who was wandering along, 
clearly with nothing to do, and told him he would | 
pay him well if he would come with him and deliver | 
a letter at a house he would point out. Raymond did 
not dare to go near enough to it himself to be recog- | 
nised, if Estelle happened to see him; and he thought | 
it best also, in the first instance, to send her Hugh | 
Carlton’s letter just as it stood, without a word from | 
himself, lest she should take fright at the sight of | 
his handwriting. It was not long before he saw a | 
little white cottage on a rising ground, surrounded | 
by trees, which he easily recognised, from the descrip- 
tion given by the post-office clerk. 

* Do you know if that is Villa Fontaine?” he said 
to the boy who was with him, feeling afraid of the 
slightest mistake. 





| have read Hugh’s confession. 
| that she might be out, but in that case his calling to 


| carrying the letter to her. 


“ Of course I do, sir; the name is written on the 
gate.” 

“Take this letter there, and deliver it at the door; 
then come back here to me, and I will pay you.” 

The lad darted off, and Raymond, going a little 
nearer, stood behind a bush by the road-side, and 
watched him. He saw him knock at the door, which 
was speedily opened by a trim little servant-maid, to 
whom he gave the letter. She appeared to ask him 
some question, to which he responded by shaking his 
head; and then the door was shut, and he came 
running back to Raymond. 

“‘ She has the letter,” he said, “and she asked me 
where it came from, and I told her I did not 
know.” 

“That is right,” said Raymond; “here is your 
money, and now you can go,” 

The boy had been so handsomely paid that he 
stood staring at the generous gentleman, till an 
imperious gesture made him hurry away without 
another word. 

Then Raymond stationed himself where, unseen, 
he could still watch the house, intending that when 
half an hour had elapsed he would risk going to ask 
for Estelle, in the hope that she would by that time 
There was the chance 


inquire for her would do no harm, as the servant-girl 
would not know him. Only five minutes had elapsed, 
however, when he saw the door open, and the same 
litte maid appeared once more, with a round straw 
hat on her head, and the letter unmistakably in her 
hand. She ran down the garden-path, thence across 
the road, and then straight away over the space 
which lay between her and the sea-shore. Raymond 
understood the cause of this proceeding easily 
enough. Estelle must be down on the beach, taking 
her morning walk perhaps, and the little maid was 
In an instant he was 
on her track, following swiftly, but at a cautious 
distance. 
(To be concluded.) 
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FEW days afterwards an event oc- | 
curred which considerably helped to 
distract his thoughts, and created a 
good deal of excitement in the ward 
among the little patients. 

There seemed an unwonted stir one morning, as if 

The | 

nurses were busy arranging the beautiful flowers 
that had been sent in, and everything was put into | 
exquisite order; though, indeed, that was nothing | 

uncommon, but the usual state of things, Still there | 
was evidently an air of expectancy about everything 
and everybody. 





something unusual were going to take place. 


SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL,” “‘NELLY’S CHAMPION,” ETC. 


“ The Seyyid, or Sultan of Zanzibar, is coming to 
see over the hospital,” replied Benny’s kind nurse, 
in answer to his question; “and he is expected about 
twelve o'clock.” 

«And who’s le?” asked the boy. 
funny name he’s got,” he added. 

His friend explained that the expected visitor was 
a great personage, who had come over to see Eng- 
land from a country a long way off, where everything 
was very different from our ways and customs, and 
his dress no doubt would seem very strange to them. 

The child’s curiosity, as well as that of his little 


* What a 


neighbours, was aroused. 
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« And will he come through this ward? And shall 
we really get a sight of him?” they asked, eagerly, 
welcoming the idea of any excitement and diversion 
that would break in upon their weary days of pain, 
and make them forget it for a while. They had 
plenty of food now for conversation and speculation, 
as to what the stranger would be like, and how he 
would be dressed. All were impatient for him to 
make his appearance. 

They were not disappointed, for in due time the 
doors of the ward were thrown open, and the little pro- 
cession entered. The many expectant eyes were 


opened wide in breathless, half awe-struck silence. | 


The little tongues would go fast enough presently, 
discussing the visitors, but for the present each 
child gave himself up to making his own private 
observations upon the tall grave-looking strangers. 
There were four of them—the Sultan himself, and 
three members of his suite—fine-looking men, though 


with complexions darker than any Benny had ever | 


seen, And their dress seemed strange indeed in his 
eyes, and formed a contrast to that of the English- 
men who accompanied them to act as interpreters. 
For they wore long robes that reached down to their 
feet ; the under one white, confined by a girdle round 
the waist; the upper one blaek, trimmed with gold; 
whilst they had great turbans on their heads, and a 
sword at their sides. 

They had to undergo the scrutiny of many pairs 
of eyes as they passed through the ward. Those 
of the little invalids who were able to raise them- 
selves on their elbows to take a better look did 
so; whilst those who, suffering from spinal or hip 
diseases, were forced to remain as they were, flat on 
their backs, turned their heads and followed the 
movements of the visitors with observant glances 
that took in every detail. 

As soon as they had departed, the little tongues 
broke loose. ‘ Aint they rum coves just, with them 
there long gowns down to their toes, and them 
bandages round their heads! It looks a’most as if 
they ’d been havin’ a jolly fight, and a-breakin’ of one 
another’s crowns, and so had got ’em tied up. I say, 
Jim, let’s tie ours up same way,” said one lively 
urchin, who was getting over the accident which had 
brought him to the hospital, and was beginning to 
be up to any fun and mischief. 

Poor little Benny was still too prostrate to take any 
part in the fun, but he looked on with mirthful eyes, 
and added his share to the running fire of remarks 
that came from the little beds near him. And when 
next Mrs. Mason came he poured forth an animated 
account of all he had seen, and of the queer ways and 
looks of the foreigners. They had greatly impressed 
him, and he fancied it would be exceedingly grand to 
be dressed like them, more especially to wear a sword 
at the side. But he was doubtful about the turban. 


“ Wouldn’t the coves just be a-makin’ game of me 
if I went about like that!” he laughed. 


* Only | 


they did look mighty fine, mother. I wonder how 
the little boys in that there country dresses 
emselves? ’cause I should think they’d soon get 
their long clothes in a mess playing about.” 

As the weeks went by Benny came to feel quite 
at home in his present quarters, and reconciled to 
them ; though he still clung as much as ever to his 
mother. But he was happy, and grateful for the 
care and kindness shown him; and when his appetite 
began to return, he found it a pleasant thing to be 
supplied with good food regularly, instead of having 
to pass days now and then with nothing but a crust, 
and scarcely that, to stay the cravings of hunger. 
|The light cheerful room, too, was certainly nicer 
|than the dark dreary one in Pincher’s Alley; 
especially when, as he got better (though that was 
not for a long time), he was allowed to go out on 
| the balcony over the river. There he had plenty of 
| amusement in watching the steamers passing swiftly 
'up and down, or the boats and barges of all descrip- 





| tions which came more slowly. 

Or he could look across at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment opposite; and he never seemed tired of gazing 
,at them. They stood out so grandly, and formed 
/such an imposing pile, that the child, who had an 
innate love of the beautiful, found a pleasure in 
| looking at them, though he scarcely knew why. In 
the hot sultry days of August the breeze from the 
river was delicious; and he enjoyed sitting out 
there, whilst still too weak to do more than dreamily 
watch all that went on below, or notice the lights 
and shadows creeping over the silent building oppo- 
site, which, though it did not really change, looked 
so different at different times. 

(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

291. Quote some words which show that the 
Israelites were much terrified at the plagues which 
they saw in Egypt. 

292. In what terms does St. Peter speak of our 
Lord after His resurrection ? 

293. Quote an expression used by one king to 
another king as a declaration of war. 

294. Mention some passages which show that the 
opening of the eyes of the man who had been born 
blind, was considered by the Jews as one of the 
greatest proofs of our Lord’s Divinity. 

295. Who was Bernice ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 784, 

280. 1 Chronicles x. 13. 

281. Colossians i. 3, 4; see also i. 8, 9. 

282. Exodus xix, 4. 

283. Acts i. 14. 

214, Exodus xxxiv. 14. 

285. Our Lord spake it of the Pharisees in refer- 
ence to their not understanding the Scriptures, and 
therefore of their inability to teach others (Matt. xv.14). 
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HE summer sun 
43 y Its course hath run 
Far over the eastern hills, | 
And its golden light | 
Shines clear and bright, | 
And gleams on the flashing rills ; 
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And a hazy wreath 
Spreads o’er the heath, 

And the busy world seems dumb, 
Save here and there, 
Where the burdened air 

Is stirred with a drowsy hum. 
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In quiet spot | 
Where wand’reth not | 





No more we read 
Of noble deed 
Wrought in a long-past year; 
But words that tell 
Of a present spell, 
And a love we hold full dear. 


The foot of passer-by, 
On grassy seat, 

With fragrance sweet, 
While the sunny hours fly, 
We rest, and read 

Of mighty deed, 

Of Love in the Olden Time. 
Ah! passing strange, 
Love knows no change, 


And now ’tis eve, 
And shadows weave 
Fantastic shapes around, 
And slowly pass 
O’er the waving grass 
And hide in the dipping ground. 
Then, as day dies, 
We slowly rise, 





, But is e’er in its golden prime. 


And now, perchance, | 
We leave romance 

And turn to the bright to-be, 
And fables fade, 


Cast into shade 


And homeward wend our way, 
And the cloak of night 
Hides ali from sight 


‘Fore sweet reality. In trust for another day. G. W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,”’ 
“QUEEN MADGE,” THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—AN ACCOUNT OF TWO WEDDINGS. 

) ELL, somehow,” continued Jim, “ we 
got Alfred to get a month’s leave 
and go home to Dorking, and I got 





aged. We got him into a regular 
state of doubt and nervousness; but anyhow we 
kept him away from her, and I found out that it 
was only when he was with her that he was so much 
fascinated; besides, she always cried, and told him 
that he must marry her, for her father would turn 
her out of doors, and so on; and he was easily 
gulled, poor fellow. 
the marriage for a week or two, and I told him if he 
would give me leave to act in the matter, I would 


; made the old fox pretend not to see and understand 


leave on purpose to go with him, | 
and then the whole thing was man- | 


At last he consented to put off | 


prove to him that she really cared for Joe Cooper | 


more at heart. I kept him from writing to her, but 
he was very foolish. We came up to town one day, 
and I bought a pocket-book for you, darling; you 
politely sent it back again, do you remember? 
Alfred instantly bought one like it, and sent it off 
to Hester to console her for not-receiving a letter.” 

“Oh, Jim, what a shame! I was so indignant, for 
Hester showed me hers, and I thought you’d given it 
to her, and just treated us both alike. How shame- 
fully I behaved to you!” 

“Yes, indeed you did.” 


“ But why didn’t you answer the letter I sentthen?” | 


“Twas angry, and thought you didn’t mean it, 
but I'd let you have a day or two to reflect. Well, 
Icame up to town two days before the Greenhills’ 


party, went over to Charlton, saw old Clayton before | 


he went to work, took him into my confidence (he 


was most anxious that Joe should marry Hester), and 


when I borrowed Hester’s pocket-book, and wrote the 
famous note which passed for a love-letter.” 

“ But what was the object of that ? ” 

“ She could not tell the truth, dear, and having 
said it was from her lover, stuck to it, and when you 
saw it there was nothing to prove that it was not 
from her lover, indeed it was unlikely it should be 
from any one else from your point of view. Well, I 
then went to Joe Cooper, and asked him if he would 
marry Hester on the Wednesday week (the day on 
which Woodruffe had promised to have her), if she 
would have him. He jumped with delight at the 
idea. So I met her that evening. It was great fun 
then; she came cautiously enough to me, thinking 
of course I had a message from Alfred, and her 
father and lover were both aware of what she sup- 
posed to be an entirely secret meeting. I then told 
her that news of Woodruffe’s engagement had reached 
a member of his family (his sister) and that she had 
threatened, unless it was instantly broken off, to 
disclose the whole business, and, moreover, that 
Alfred’s regiment was ordered to Ireland (I think he 
wished you good-bye at the Greenhills’ party), and 
therefore he could not marry yet, and that, moreover, 
he had seen, while down with his people in Dorking, 
what a very false position he would place her in by 
Then I represented to her that they 
were very proud and stuck-up, that no one would 
visit, or receive her, and that either Alfred would go 
out alone, and have to be secretly ashamed of her, or 
else he would have to give up the army and go to 
She did not like it at all, and began to 


marrying her. 


America. 


ery; she was quite concerned. 
*«¢ And what does he say himself ?’ she asked. 
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“He said that he would marry her if she held him 
to it, and if she would not release him ; but that, of 
course, he should not love a woman he married on 
those terms; and, moreover, he should be obliged to 
ask her father to let her live at home till he was at 
some other station than Ireland, She fumed and 
stormed, and in the midst of it declared that Joe 
Cooper would stand on his head to have her, and 
that his little finger was worth Alfred’s whole body, 
though he wasn’t a gentleman. There was the key of 
the whole business, you see; she did not really love 
him, and I’d felt sure of it all the time, and that was 
why I’d so little mercy on her. When she left me 
(in a passion of tears, for, a or little thing, she had 
life herself for months 
It was arr ane that he should, 
and begged her to have 
‘ht her a beautiful gold 
which she absolutely could not 
her then and there 
So she told him (for her pride was 


pictured an imagin: ol 
past) Joe met 


and he 


her. 
was very devoted, 


him; and, moreover, he bro 





watch and chain, 
resist, and he was ready to have 
if she liked. 
wounded, and she wanted some revenge) that if he’d 
be ready on the Wednesday week, she’d have him, 
He took told the father, and the whole 
business was arranged.” 

“That is why she had been erying so when I 
her, I expect,” Kitty said. 
lost position, and yet could not bear to confess that 
was only going married to poor Joe. 
But why did she tell me that you were her sweetheart 
That 


her back, 
saw 
“‘ She was regretting her 
after all she vy to be 
when she saw you both going to the station, 
one falsehood has cost us years of pain.” 

‘As many a one before has done, dear. She could 
not tell the truth, that is a fact. I found it out on 
many occasions, and she thought it safer to put you 
on a wrong scent. I dare say she was highly excited to 
I saw her that same day again, and told her 
I should come to her wedding, and bring her a bridal 


see us, 


bouquet and something to wear for my sake. I went 
back to Dorking and told Alfred all particulars. He was 
very wild, and if he had not been well watched would 
have married her even then, I believe. I 
packet off to you, and did not get it back, with your 
I thought, 
of course, you'd spotted cut the mater, and perhaps 
heard that she wanted me to marry Amy, but of 
course, too, I thought a few words would make it 
right, and I’d come directly the wedding was over, 
but it made me ill, and worried me terribly. I took 
the night 


sent the 


note, till the morning before the wedding. 


Hester a pair of little diamond earrings 





ht 
nt, 


before her marriage, that made her jump with deli 


> 


and the next morning, when she saw how well she 


iooked in her bridal dress, she was quite happy. Only 


the father, and one bridesmaid, and myself, were at 


the wedding, and when it was over I went into the 
vestry, and signed the book as 


told Joe I 
conduct her to her carriage, an 


attesting witness, < 
he bride, and 


ad ft did, Tester 





should have a kiss from 


ct 


i1kKeG 


being taken down the aisle, it was her la 











from one of the officers who had long beeu an object 


of interest to her. She showed methe ring as I took 


her down and handed her into the fly. It 


ing when I saw it, Kitty, but I little 


made my 






} . 
heart stop beat 


knew what you were suffering in a corner of that 


same church, darling. There, there’s all the history 
for you.” 

“T should like to see Hester again, 
*‘and tell her how much pain a 


” Kitty said, 
fa ulse- 


id sorrow her 
hood cost many people. I think she would be sorry, 
and it would perhaps make her truthful for the rest 
of her days.” 


“We will ¢ wo and see them together when we are 


married ; I should like to see Joe Coc per again,” he 
answered, 
Tl n ne lett > Se 
ihe followin g we ek brought a letter from Bell >, 





Thorn fe l 


ed livings with a friend for a a of years, 


which she told Kitty that Laurence 
exchan 


and so 
and Jim were married, and Granny was at the 





Kitty returned home, and soon a 


she 
wedding. 
“Tt would have 


been such a make-believe sort of 


marriage without Granny,” Kitty said, as they set off 
on their honeymoon. 
“ Indeed it would,” said Jim, “ and as it is it seems 
quite real.” 
It was a even than had been 


quieter wedding 


Laurence Thorn was to have been 


for, as Kitty said, “ It would be so 


arranged when 
the bridegroom ; 
dreadful for some village gossip to write and tell him 
all about a gay wedding.” But it was managed so 
quietly that hardly any one knew about it till it was 
over. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE WISDOM OF A CAMEL. 
Two years had passed away. <A pleasant two ye 
Bx 
Granny’s 
with a bright face and a happy heart. 
* You look a bit like 
Kitty,” she said. 
“No, and I don’t feel like one; though, of course, 
I really am married. Granny knows t hat—don’t you, 
Besides, 
prove it, to say nothing of my dignity.” 
“No, we about 


her sister. 


+ 


as she looked at Kitty, sitting at 





e was thinking, 
feet, and talking nonsense to the old lady 

- 9 
a married 


dor’t woman, 


you old dear ? there’s my wedding-ring to 


won't that,” laughed 


say anything 


‘*Don’t be impudent, Belle; wait till your turn 
comes.” 

said Gra 
bability I have only a very little time 


and I should like to see Belle happily married before 


“T wish it would,” 


“In all pro- 
longer to live, 


nny. 


I go to my last home.” 


“ My beloved Gra stag you'll live to be a hundred 


but we won’t discuss the question. You anicsrp to 
Belle off, Poeweveat Kitty went on, in a grand, 


“You got me ou, 





o-married-woman manner. 





id you really ought to do as much for Belle.” 
i 
I 


wish I eould.”’ 
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“Tl box your ears in a minute, Kitty,’’ put in 
Belle, looking up from her accounts. “ I am married 
to the village, I think. It takes up all the time I | 
can spare from Granny.” | 

“I wish I could see Belle happily married, it | 
would make me very happy,” continued Granny, not | 
heeding the interruption. 

“T should never be happy away from this place ; 
and I would not leave you for any one in the world, 
Granny.” 

“No, Belle, you shall never leave me; but I should 
like you to marry some one who would come and live 
here. I wish Mr. Thorn and you had fallen in love 
with each other ; you could both have lived here.” 

“So do I, Granny,” said Kitty, gravely. “I sup- 
pose he will be back soon. How I should like to meet 
him! I cannot bear the prospect of not seeing him 
again. Jim and I have so often talked of him, and 
we downright love him.” 

“He often writes to Belle about the village, and 
all that concerns it,” said Granny, “ but he seldom 
says anything about himself; but we know he must 
return some time this week.” 

“And we go to-morrow, Granny. Did I tell you 
that Hester Cooper has a little girl? such a pretty 
little thing! How that girl has altered! Joe has 
done it, and then she was so sorry for the trouble 
her falsehood cost every one. It is quite wonderful 
to see the change in her; and she looks you straight 
in the face now. It is a great blessing when a 
woman marries an upright, straightforward fellow 
like Joe. She was quite pleased to hear of Alfred 
Woodruffe’s marriage. Here comes my Jim over 
the meadow, and I promised to go and stroll about 
with him. Good-bye, Granny, we'll be back in an 
hour.” 

“How happy that child is!” said Granny; and 
then she leant back in her chair, and dozed, for 
talking always fatigued her, and Belle went and 
stood by the open French window, and looked out at 
the garden, and the thick trees that hid the meadow 
—‘ Kitty’s meadow ”’—beyond, and at the spire of 
the little church beyond. | 

“T hope I shall spend all my life here,” she said, | 
“seeing the people who are young grow old, and 
hearing the little peal of St. Luke’s Sunday after 
Sunday. I am so content,” and she looked up at 
the clear blue sky, and back for a moment at 
Granny, and sent up a silent prayer of thankfulness. 
Then she heard the click of the garden-gate, and a 
moment afterwards saw a figure coming up the path- 
way. She gave a start, and the colour dyed her face 
crimson for a moment, and then she went gently down 
the pathway, and met Laurence Thorn half way. 

““So you have come home,” she said ; “ welcome, so 
heartily!” 

They strolled round the garden, and talked. It was 
a pity to disturb Granny, he said, and it was so | 
pleasant to hear about all the people he knew, 








“though your letters have kept me well informed. 
They have been such a comfort to me, Belle.” 

*‘ Have they,” she answered, and she looked up 
at him, with happiness on her face—that face that 
had taken peace and comfort irto many and many a 
village home, and had taught the story of Christ so 
lovingly, that many had listened (if not for its own 
sake) to gain the wondrous charm and content it had 
sent into her pure life, until they learnt to take it to 
their hearts as she had taken it to hers. Laurence 
Thorn looked down at the face now, a long refreshing 
look, and then turned away as one turns from some 
fair picture. “Annie was right; her face is not so 


| bright and pretty as Kitty’s was, but it is the 


sweetest and purest I ever saw. She is a very 
beautiful woman.’ And he who had come back 
doubting and fearing himself, felt content and 
thankful that he had found his home again. 

“Laurence,” she said, gently, after a few minutes’ 
silence, “‘ Kitty and her husband are staying here.” 

He gave a start, and then he answered, “ I should 
like to see them. Are they very happy ?” 

“Very, very happy indeed, and they both love you, 
and thank you for it.” 

“Thank God!” he said at heart. 

And though Kitty flushed and felt awkward at 
first, yet the feeling vanished in a few minutes; and 
if Laurence Thorn, as he went home that night, felt 
a dull choking feeling, almost blinding him, no one 
knew it. 

“My heart must be in my living and my work,” 
he said. “ And I have two sweet sisters to be thank- 
ful for, Annie and Belle.” 

And if he thought more of one than the other as 
time went on, why no one suspected it but Granny, 
and she was too wise to say anything. 

* * * * * 

“Oh, Jim! I am so thankful!” said Kitty, a year 
later, and she burst into tears, and rushed excitedly 
up to her husband with a letter. “Oh, my dear 
Jim!” 

“Well, what’s it all about, you excitable little 


| thing,” he asked, opening his eyes in astonishment, 


“and whatever are you crying for ?”’ 

“ Belle’s going to be married!” she exclaimed. 

“To Laurence Thorn ?” 

* Yes ; but did you suspect ?” 

** Of course I did.” 

** And you never told me!” 

“‘ Well, you see I didn’t know I suspected it; but I 
did notice, every time we went lately, how thoroughly 
they seemed suited to each other. I think it will be 
a very happy marriage, darling.” 

** So do I, as happy as ours, if possible. 

« And it couldn’t be any happier if it tried, could 
it, darling ?” 

* No, Jim, indeed it could not. I am so thankful 
now all the mischief done by all those little deceptions 
is at an end.” 
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“Yes, and we may al! be thankful, I think,” he 
said. “What a many ifs there have been in it. If I 
had only had no secrets from you, nor you from me, 
and if Hester had told the truth.” 

“It would have made a great difference once, 
though, thank God, it has come right in the 
end.” 

“* What a wise fellow old Hsop was!” 

“ What has Hsop got to do with it?” 


and going to a shelf, he took down a volume of the 
wise old slave’s fables, and read :— 

“An Arab, having loaded his camel, asked him 
whether he preferred to go up-hill or down-hill. 
‘ Pray, master,’ said the camel dryly, ‘is the straight 
way across the plain shut up ?’” 

“There, darling, now do you understand? We 
should have avoided all our troubles if we had only 
gone ACROSS THE PLAIN.” 


“ Wait a minute, madam, and I'll read you a story,” THE END. 
EVENINGS IN THE BETHANY HOME. 
BY THE REV. W. EOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


THE EVENING OF JOY. 


E are made for joy. Pain, sorrow, be- 
reavement, have their disciplining 
value. Tribulation works experience. 
But there is a feeling which prompts 





a) 


us to say suffering and grief are not our primal 


heritage; we were born for joy. Afflictions are 
but transient—they are the nightmare of this 
dream-life. So writes the Psalmist. Sorrow may 
come in as a passing guest to spend the night, but 
a shout of gladness rises with the sun. Sorrow 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning. 

The sisters at Bethany found this. The cloud 
lifted, and behind it was the smiling face of 
heavenly love. Wisdom, goodness, power, had 
been working in the hands of Christ for their wel- 
fare. 
gladness. They have their brother given back 
from death, and from a double death. They have 
learned to take a new step in the life of faith. 
They have had a fresh revealing of the character 
of their Master, Christ. This, then, is their joy. 
They know more of him; they have fuller know- 
ledge of spiritual principles; they have a firmer 
possession of their long-loved brother. 


| where He was two days. 


On hearing of the sickness of one so loved as 
Lazarus, the suggestion of the heart would be to 
go at once to his bed-side. We cannot suppose that 
this yearning of the heart was not experienced by 
our Lord, but His love is one which, as it is wise 
and kind, seeks not the gratification of the impulse, 
but the highest and best good of the loved ene. 
So, when Christ heard of the sickness, He abo:'> 
He saw in the futur 
and in the present also that this delay was to be 


| fraught with untold blessings to all concerned. 


| 


| ousness of Christ’s love appeared. 
Everything contributed to intensify their | 


Love, a higher love, because a wiser and more 
self-denying love, showed itself in self-command. 
But when the fitting time came—when those two 
days of wise delay were passed—then the courage- 
The time was 
one of more than ordinary danger. The animosity 


| of the Jews had reached the stage of open violence. 


But recently the Jews had sought to stone Him ; 
but when love sees her way to fulfil her high and 
sacred duty, danger will not stay her; still less 
can threatened peril or friendly remonstrances 
hold back from His path of kindness Him whose 


name was love. And this courage has its founda- 


| tion in a deep and calm reliance on God's guiding 


1. They have learned more of the character of | 


their Master, Christ. 

Every event in life is a kind of crisis which tests 
our characters. The most trivial incidents are 
enough to bring to light our strength of will, our 
powers of judgment, our presence of mind. It is 
thus constantly true that “the man is proven by 
the hour.” The Evangelists in their simple narra- 
tive enable us to see, in such circumstances as 
this sickness, death, and raising again of Lazarus, 
the fair and fresh features of our Master’s cha- 
racter. We may see how to the sisters at Bethany 
was unfolded the self-command, the courage, the 
calmness, the patience, and the sympathy of 
Jesus Christ. 


Self-command controls the impulse of affection. ! 


¢- 





and protecting hand. In many of the greatest of 
earth’s sons there has been a strong confidence 
in their destiny. ‘Till their work was done they 
felt they could pass scatheless among dangers. 
A like high confidence Christ shows, but it is 
tinged by no gloomy fatalism, it is the cheerful, 
calm repose of trust in the God who gives His 
angels charge over us to keep us in all our ways. 
When urged by His disciples not to venture again 
into the region where His life had been threatened, 
He answers that to every one there is assigned a 
work to do, and a time in which to doit; and that 
as long as He is doing that work in the clear 
light of duty and of God, He is safe, till the even- 
tide when God shall call him home; that only 
those are insecure who are groping onward in 
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ways where the light of duty and of God shines 
out. “Are there not twelve hours in the day? 
If any man walk in the day he stumbleth not, 
because he seeth the light of this world. But if 
a man walk in the night he stumbleth, because 
there is no light in him.’ His is the calm confi- 
dence, that wherever His work calls Him there He 
must go, andcan go with entire safety. As on 
this way He sees His Father always before Him, 
so He knows that the same Father is at His right, 
and therefore He is not moved in mind, and from 
His purpose, of going where love and truth are 
calling Him. 

There is more than the virtue of a strong cha- 
racter to be seen in Christ. We do not usually look 
for tenderness or patience allied with firmness and 
self-control. We look to the weaker characters in 
life for the tenderer and more womanly virtues. 
In Christ we find all the strength of self-com- 
mand, the readiness of loving patience, and the 
exquisiteness of utter sympathy. He who can 
resist the promptings of the heart to go to the 
bed-side of Lazarus, who can face peril rather than 
flinch from duty, when He meets with Martha is 

entle, patient, sympathising as a woman. Note 
now carefully He enters into her thoughts, and 
how gently He seeks to lead her mind to see the 
higher truths of the spiritual world! See how 
completely He identifies Himself with the vast 
sorrow of the multitude, and the separate sadness 
of the sisters’ hearts! This is, indeed, perfect 
God and perfect man, who is strong to help us 
wisely, and tender to feel for us lovingly. In His 
life on earth He sighs, He groans, He weeps! He 
is very man; He is touched by the won@rous feel- 
ing which gives a people’s sorrow power to draw 
all hearts with it. When He sees the multitude 
moved with grief He weeps with them. But He 
sees more, and suffers more in His wider range of 
vision; for much knowledge increases sorrow. 
Naturally it is so, for knowledge enables us to 
see round the sorrow, and understand its full im- 
port. The death of the head of a family is to the 
little child the missing of one familiar form. Those 
who have had wider knowledge of the world see 
that it is far more than a gap in the circle of 
love: it is the fall of a column on which the roof 
has rested. And Christ saw further than the 
most enlarged experience of men. Every sorrow 
stood out before Him as the symptoms of wider 
evils and more terrible misfortunes. He could 
see all round it, and estimate its real proportions, 
and its deep significance. To Him, therefore, this 
death, this fierce ordeal of pain and bereavement, 
was the measure of the giant powers of that moral 
evil which called for so sharp a remedy. He saw, 
too, what strengths of enmity His very aet of mercy 
could not fail to rouse in the breasts of those who 
envied His success, and hated Him for His holi- 





ness; that the miracle of power and goodness— 
which to ingenuous minds might have carried con- 
viction—would only harden the hearts and in- 
tensify the malignity of His foes. No wonder then 
that He should weep and groan. His pure and 
loving nature, calm, self-controlled, courageous, 
and full of an infinite tenderness, comes before us 
in this scene, and we know Him as Martha and 
Mary must have known Him, as the one who is 
strength, firmness, and fidelity, as well as in 
gentleness and love, is suited to be our Friend, 
our Counsellor, our Master. To us, as to the 
sisters, “‘The Master is come, and calleth.” 

2. The sisters have learned more of spiritual 
truth. 

There are few things which so much try the 
mind and heart as suspense. To be compelled to 
wait from day to day in uncertainty, half expecting 
some promised blessing, and half fearing that 
after all it may never come, to be kept with 
nerves and feeling and senses on the stretch, and 
to know with a sinking heart what tremendous 
issues hang on the result, is a strain before which 
even the strongest men give way. This had been 
the trial of the sisters at Bethany. Through six 
days at least their anxiety must have been pro- 
tracted, for besides the two days of Christ’s delay 
before starting, there were the two days occupied 
by His journey to Bethany, and to these must be 
added two days which we may suppose the mes- 
senger from the sisters took on his way to tell 
Jesus of the sickness of Lazarus. During six 
days their suspense lasted, and no word came from 
Christ. We say no word came from Christ, and 
yet it may have been that the messenger reported 
to Martha and Mary what Christ had said, 
and if so a very painful perplexity and conflict 
must have possessed their minds. Let us try and 
realise this. As soon as the sickness appeared to 
be dangerous the messenger had been dispatched, 
for we may be sure that no time was lost by the 
sisters in communicating with Jesus. If, as has 
been conjectured, the sickness was one of the 
sharp and swiftly fatal fevers of the Hast, the 
symptoms would have been recognised at once, 
and the messenger be despatched immediately. 
Urged by the grief and earnestness of the sisters, 
he would travel perhaps quicker than Christ and 
His disciples were journeying to Bethany; but 
against this we must set the fact that he would in 
all probability lose a little time in inquiring for 
theexact spot where Christ was to be found. Where 
he delivers the message, “Lord, he whom Thou 
lovest is sick,” the only words Christ utters are 
words which would be interpreted to mean that 
Lazarus would recover. “This sickness,” our Lord 
said, “is not unto death, but for the glory of God, 
that the Son of God might be glorified thereby” 
(John xi. 4). No other words, so far as we know, 
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were spoken, and if these were spoken in the 
hearing of the messenger they could hardly have 
failed to have suggested the thought that Lazarus 
was to recover. With this idea in his mind, he 
hurried back to Bethany, but reached it to find 
that Lazarus was dead, and on inquiry to learn 
that he had expired at the very moment that 
Christ had said, ‘‘ This sickness is not unto death.” 
If he related Christ’s words to the sisters, how 
terribly afflicting must have been their feelings! 
They might go and look at the tomb, for in all 
probability Lazarus was buried within twenty-four 
hours of his death, and, looking at it, the words 
would ring in their ears, “This sickness is not 
unto death.” Not unto death! what is death then, 
if this is not death? ‘The breath has passed, the 
eyes have closed, the pulse has ceased, the grave 
has shut her mouth uponhim. Yet He who spake 
truth, He who was too kind to hold out false hopes, 


had said, “This sickness is not unto death.” If 


too kind to deceive, could He then have made a 
mistake? Had He mis-reckoned His powers? 
Was He feebler than they supposed? Or had He 
forgotten? Or did He mean some other thing, 
which they could not comprehend? Altogether it 
was most perplexing; doubts and misgivings are 
abroad in their minds. But as they are troubled 
—troubled at their loss, troubled by the strange 
presence of death in their house, troubled by the 
still stranger absence of Him they loved in the 


hour of their need—Jesus himself is drawing near; | 
He is climbing, with His disciples, the slopes | 


which lead up to the village; He is coming, and 
He has love and teaching for the sad and the 
puzzled, hope for the living and the dead. 

We shall see that He has teaching for Martha. 
She, true to her character, had stepped out to meet 
Christ as soon as she heard that He was coming. 
Her mind is full of conflicting feelings. She feels 


a little half-resentful at the delay, yet the feeling | 
is dying out in the calm lovingness of Christ’s | 
He disarms by His gentleness the | 


presence. 
sting of the reproachful feeling-—“‘ If thou hadst 
been here,” &c. But other thoughts are awake 
in Martha’s mind. Is it all too late? Has the 
closing of the grave an irrevocable power in it ? 
Is there not something—she hardly dares trust 
herself to think what—something that may yet 
be done? “I know that even now, whatsoever 
Thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.’’ Has 
she faith that can rise to this high level? or is it 
only the expression of a vague, half-formed hope ? 
Whatever was the character of the feeling or the 
thought in her mind at the moment, the answer 
was simple, explicit, and consoling. “Thy brother 
shall rise again.” The clear words of Christ, in- 
stead of raising her confidence, revealed the insta- 
bility or the want of definiteness of her faith. 


She falls back upon an old formula, embodying a | 








truth, but not the truth to which Christ was 
leading her mind. “I know,” she says, “ that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day.” She is thinking of the physical restora- 
tion in the far-distant hereafter, which was part 
of the Pharisaic creed, held strongly against the 
Sadducee. Christ is leading her mind to a nobler 
restoration — a restoration which is immediate 
and endless. For even if Lazarus were given back 
from the grave, yet the pain of separation must be 
repeated. Christ would have her grasp that nobler 
truth, that those who have tasted the power 
of the spiritual resurrection in Him have a 
brotherhood with each other which scorns death, 
because their fellowship is one which death can- 
not touch, much less destroy. So He speaks of 
this truth. “I am the resurrection and the life. 
He who believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and he that liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die.” There is a life, He 
seems to say, which is independent of death, and 
which is nobler than the life which we live here, 
it is a life of faith in Him who is the life indeed, 
and the resurrection from the grave of sin. Bus 
Martha cannot follow Him. Perhaps the ex- 
citement of the last few days, the fatigue of 
body, and the distressing conflict of mind, have 
benumbed her powers, and made her all too weary 
to understand, yet she can trust. So, when 
Christ asks, “ Believest thou this?” her answer 
seems to be, ‘“‘I cannot follow all this, but I can 
trust in Thee, as the fulfilment of all our ancient 
hopes.” Yet the lesson has been taught, and 
when the grave is opened, and Lazarus is given 
back, and she finds him more than a brother 
beloved, a brother in a high and holy faith, she 
will then perceive what life it is which rises strong 
above the fear of death, and triumphs over the 
separation of the grave in the might of Christ 
the Life. Thus Mary, as well as Martha, meet in 
their bitter trial and glorious restoration the seeds 
which in heart and life will blossom into fair 
flowers of hope and joy for evermore, and show 
them how much the Master can teach in the 
school of vicissitude and sorrow. 

3. The discipline is for Lazarus also. 

“This sickness,” said Christ, “is not unto death.” 
To physical death it certainly was; but our Lord 
throughout spoke that double language of spiri- 
tual analogy which is so plain and expressive 
to us. In the higher view of human things, 
the death to be dreaded is not the death which 
lays the body asleep in the tomb. but that death 
which makes the body the sepulchre of a dead 
soul. The sickness and the death were to form 
the portals through which the spirit of Lazarus 
was to pass from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. The brother was to rise again, 
now twice a brother in the flesh and in the Lord. 
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Wondrously well did that physical death and 
its drear accompaniments express the state of the 
world-buried heart. Between him and the brighter 
and better life stood the impediment of the love 
of things earthly. The one love he could not part 
with for Christ’s sake—the love of earth’s posses- 
sions—lay like the stone which closed the door of 
the sepulchre. This must be removed ere the dead 
can come forth. The sin which besets us, which 
enlists our affection and detains us from Christ, 
must be parted with before His voice can speak 
us into new life; for we are not really ready to 
follow Him till we have renounced that which 
keeps us from Him. 

But all within the heart is dead, and the growth 
of long habits of sin have wound strong fetters 
round us. Dead is the heart to the fair things of 
God, dead to the life that is in Him, and the holi- 
ness which He demands, and more than dead, 
enslaved also. For sin does more than pollute, it 
blinds the vision and shackles the will. Even when 
the dead comes forth, his face is bound, and his 
feet and hands are wrapped in the grave-clothes. 
The process of evil gaining on the heart closes the 
eyes to wrong. Things which we once thought 
and felt to be sinful are looked on, and no harm is 
seen in them; the eye for right and wrong is 
bound about by the busy hands of eager desire 
and sinful inclination. It is the first step to a 
worse bondage. The hand once quick for good, 
the foot once swift to kindness, are tied in useless 
inactivity. From all this darkness and hopeless- 
ness Christ comes to set us free. No voice but 
His is potent over such a state of death, but He is 
the resurrection. He stands before the sepulchre, 
and cries, and His voice pierces the sin-dulled 
ears, and wakens to new pulsations the stone-dead 
heart. Lazarus comes forth to a new life, twice 
restored, to the sight of the groves of Olivet and 
the familiar faces of home, and to the sight of new 
duties, new powers, new desires, and of a Saviour 
and Redeemer, who is Lord of his life for ever. 
This is the fruit of his discipline. 

With two thoughts we may close. 

1. Christ often gives by seeming to refuse. It 
is the part of faith to have trust in the wisdom of 
God. Impatience forfeits the blessings God de- 


signs to give; for it cannot see in the apparent | 


refusal of its first petitions the pledge of a better 
gift to be bestowed. But faith is patient, and 
receives in ways blessings far nobler than she 
dreamed of. To the sisters Christ seemed for a 
while to refuse. Lazarus was left to die; but how 
much richer was the boon Christ gave than that 
for which they asked. They asked restoration 
from sickness, He gave them life from the dead; 
they asked the recovery of his bodily health, He 


gave them a brother disenthralled and new-created 
in spirit. Will He not do the same with us, and give 
us more than we think of? We ask for peace, for 
rest, for forgiveness, we meet with conflict, toil, 
and perhaps deep heart misgivings, but in them 
He shows us Himself, our captain in conflict, our 
strength in labour, our peace in the struggles of 
conscience. This is better, for then we learn to 
know more of Him, and more of self, and more of 
those trials which afflict our brethren which are in 
the world. Let us learn it, let us settle it as a 
truth never to be gainsayed, that Christ never 
withholds a boon but because He means to give a 
better. If He does not give us health for our sick 
ones, He will give heart-healing; if He does not 
give life, He will give immortality ; if He does not 
give success, He will give the crown of life which 
fadeth not away. 

2. Christ means to perpetuate our joys. 

We come back to the point from which we 
started. Our instinct, our feelings, our hopes, all 
claim joy, not sorrow, as our portion. Christ sets 
His seal to these aspirations. Sorrow is but for 
a time, joy is for ever. He will set the impress 
of immortal power upon all the innocent and far- 
reaching wishes of our hearts. This the close of 
the incident teaches us, for the broken home is 
made one again, the gap they mourned over is 
filled, the joy of the sisters is complete, for Laza- 
rus is there, and Christ is there. Martha can go 
joyfully about her toil again. Mary can sit once 
more at Jesus’ feet, and glance with untold gladness 
now at her restored brother, now at the Redeemer. 


“ Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits— 
But he was dead, and there he sits, 

And He that brought him back is there. 





“‘ Then one deep love doth supersede 

| All other, where her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face 

To Him who is the Life indeed.” 


| And what is all this but a sweet prophecy of the 
joys that remain for the people of God? Sorrow 
enters our doors now, but let us remember she is 
only a guest come to tarry with us for the night- 
time of life. Let us treat her with the courtesy 
due to a guest, though her presence be irksome 
and her manners rough. Her elder sister, Joy, 
will greet us when the morning breaks over the 
shore of God’s fair land. She will take us by the 
hand and set us in our Father’s home, where the 
many mansions are, and we shall be glad indeed ; 
for no sorrow shall be there, no sighing, no tears ; 
and our loved ones will be there, and He who 
loved us and gave Himself for us, who was dead 
and is now alive, will be there; and from that 
sunny home we shall go out no more. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

7 HAT same morning, about an 
<A hour previous to the time 
¥ when Hugh Carlton’s letter 
was sent by Raymond to 
the Villa Fontaine, a very 
silent little group were 
seated in the parlour of the 
pretty cottage. An old man, 
in whom those who had ever visited the 
river-side inn would have recognised 
Joseph Wood, sat in a sort of chair of 
state by the hearth, where, however, no 
fire was required in the warm days of 
a Jersey autumn. He wore a huge 
pair of spectacles, intended to enable him to master 
the contents of the book open on his knees, but he 
was placidly nodding over it, with a look of feebleness 
which told plainly of his partially paralysed state. 
Near the window sat his good wife, as brisk and 
active as ever, busy with the never-ending knitting, 
which had formed the solace of her existence for many 
a year. At the table, bending over a clever water- 
colour sketch of one of the most picturesque views 
in Jersey, was tne tall slender girl, with the refined 
intellectual face and soft dark eyes, whose fortunes 
we have followed so long as Estelle Lingard. 

A very few words will explain the circumstances 
which brought her into her present position. 

When she left Highrock House, driven away from 
her home, and from all she knew and loved, by an 
agony of wounded affection and sensitive pride, her 
only impulse had been to put herself out of Ray- 
mond’s reach as speedily as possible, without so much 
as pausing to consider where she was to go, or what 
was to become of her in the future. 

Estelle passed one night at an hotel in London, 
sending next morning her loving tokens of remem- 
brance to the Willises, and then goine on at once 
to the cathedral city that had been her home, and 
thence on to the river-side inn. 

The old people welcomed her with enthusiastic 
delight; they saw that some great sorrow had 
befallen her, but with the delicaey of true kindness 
they asked no questions, and only lavished on her 
the most tender sympathy and care. When, after a 
little time, she began to speak of her dark future, 
and told them in simple and pathetic words that she 
was now imdeed utterly alone in the world, they 
implored of her to remain with them, and said they 
would serve her night and day as if they had been 
old adherents of her family, if only she would let 
them have her “ sweet company,” as they expressed 
it, to cheer their solitary old age, 
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Estelle answered that she would ask for nothing 
better than to remain with them if they had lived 
elsewhere, but that she could not reside where she 
might be discovered by those from whom she wished 
to hide herself. Then, with great glee, they told her 
that they themselves were about to leave the spot. 
A nephew had come home from America, who had 
bought the inn from them at a sum sufficient to 
make them comfortable for the rest of their lives, 
and they had not yet quite decided where to go in 
search of a permanent home. If Miss Lingard 
would stay with them, they would settle in any 
place she liked; but they had been thinking of 
Jersey, because they had a little property there, and 
it had a warm climate, which would suit the old 
man, whose health was growing When 
Estelle thought the matter over, it seemed to her 
that, although Jersey was not a place that would 
naturally have occurred to her, she could hardly 
choose one better adapted for her purpose of con- 
cealment. No one would dream of looking for her 
there. So the whole affair was very soon arranged ; 
and the three strangely-assorted friends, with the 
faithful Bruin, who never left Estelle’s side, were, in 
less than a fortnight, settled in the Villa Fontaine, 
on the fair little island, where they had remained ever 
since. Outwardly it had been like a fairy-land of 
ever-smiling skies and blooming flowers ; but, truth 
to tell, these sunny summer months had been a very 
dreary time to poor Estelle Lingard. 

She did try hard to perform all such duties as she 
could find or make for herself in her new, strange 
life—tending the poor, nursing the sick, consoling 
the sorrowful—but in the midst of all her care for 
others her own heart ached ever in its loneliness, 
and would not be comforted. 

Estelle was looking sad and weary, as she laboured 
on at the drawing, on which she had been working 
since the early morning, and Mrs. Wood had glanced 
at her anxiously two or three times. At last she 
put down her knitting, rose up, and laid her hand 
affectionately on Estelle’s shoulder. 

“My dear sweet young lady,” she said; “it is 
very good of you to work so hard to get these 
drawings ready for the lame man to sell, and no 
doubt they are all he has to depend on for a living, 
but I do not think you ought to injure your health 
by toiling so long at one time. Do leave it now,and 
go for a walk in the fresh air.” 

* T have just finished it, and he is waiting for it in 
the kitchen, as the English steamer must have come 
by this time, and he hopes to get it, and the others, 
sold among the strangers that may land from it. I 


very feeble. 





| will take it to him, and then go out, if you like.” 
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« Ah do, my dear. Go down by the shore, and let 
me find that the sea-breeze has brought some eolour 
to your pretty cheeks when you come back. I don’t 
like to see them so white,” said the good woman, 
kissing her affectionately. 

“TI do not think it matters much how I look, 
dear,” said Estelle, with a sad smile; “ but I will 
go to the shore if you wish it.” 

And she went out when she had given her poor pro- 
tégé the bundle of graceful drawings she had prepared 
for him to sell for his support. Slowly she went, walk- 
ing away down to the sea-shore, with one hand lightly 
laid on Bruin’s head as he stalked soberly by her 
side; and when she reached the water’s edge, where 
the little silver-crested waves came rippling up all 
bright with sunshine, she stood for a long time, look- 
ing out over the bright water, while the fresh breeze, 
which Mrs, Wood had bid her court, swept back the 
dark hair from her pure sweet face. 

Bruin stood like a sentinel by her side; but 
presently he turned his huge head at the sound of 
a step coming towards them, and averted it again, 
with an air of supreme indifference, when he saw it | 
was only the little French maid from the villa tripping | 
along with a letter in her hand. 


“ Mademoiselle,” she said, breathlessly, running up | 
to Estelle; “this letter came for you—not by the 
post—and madame thought it might be of import- 
ance, so she bade me bring it to you as quickly as I 
could,” 

“Thank you, Nanette,” said Estelle, taking it 
rather anxiously from her hand; “ tell madame I am 
much obliged to her, and that I shall be at home 
presently.” 

The little maid nodded, and tripped away again, 
leaving Estelle to read the pages which were to | 
change the entire tenor of her life. Eagerly, with 
beating heart and flushing cheeks, she read the whole 
of Hugh Carlton’s frank and complete confession | 
from beginning to end; and when at last she had 
concluded it, her first impulse was to join her hands | 
and raise up to heaven an intense thanksgiving in 
passionate gratitude for the joy that overwhelmed 
her with the certainty that Raymond loved her as | 
deeply and truly as she had long loved him, when | 
he sent her the little iliegible note, written by his | 
maimed hand, which had been so cruelly misinter- | 
preted. It almost seemed to her, in the rapturous 
revulsion of feeling, as if she were already re-united 


to him again; but the next moment she remembered 
where she was, alone on the sea-shore, in Jersey ; 
and Raymond, where was he? Did he even know | 
this letter had been written? Did he himself en- | 
dorse the strong assurances it contained of his love | 
to her? Trembling, she opened the sheets again, 
and read them through once more, 

As Hugh had intended to see her himself im- | 
mediately after Estelle had read his letter, he had | 
done no more than write in it the complete avowal 


| Wo could describe the hours which 


of his fault, but he said not a word of Raymond, be- 
yond an explanation of what his true feelings had 
been when Hugh so falsely misrepresented them ; 
and when Estelle saw that he spoke only of what had 
happened so many months before, she let the letter 
fall on the sand, and buried her face in her hands 
with a low, piteous cry of distress. Surely Hugh’s 
confession came too late, she thought; he had no 
power now doubtless to repair the evil he had done, 
however much he might wish it. Had she not her- 
self for ever cut off her life from Raymond’s, and 
made a final and fatal separation between them, 
which she might never be able to bridge over in all 
the years to come? Probably, as Hugh did not men- 
tion him, he was married to some one else, or gone 
away to Jamaica, or too angry at her rash, unkind 
conduct, ever to care about her again; for suddenly, 
Estelle’s eyes were opened to her own error, and she 
saw that she had been wrong in her hasty, impulsive 
flight, out of reach of all her friends. There had 
been too much pride, too much anger, in the motives 


| which drove her away from Highrock House. It 


would have been easy to show Raymond, gently and 
calmly, that she would not accept what she believed 
to be his unwilling compassion, while she might have 
still continued to be his friend. Besides, she would 


| have discovered Hugh’s deception, if she had seen Ray- 


mond but once, and they would have been long ago 
—oh, how happy! But it was too late, too late! And 
as she thought how she had thus wrecked his happi- 
ness and her own, she moaned and wept in her bitter 
sorrow. 

Suddenly, however, she was startled by hearing 
her faithful Bruin give a wild howl of delight, as he 
bounded away from her side over the sands. Sur- 
prised, she dropped her hands from her eyes, and 
looked up. The dog was leaping in ecstatic recog- 
nition around a tall figure that was advancing quickly 
towards her. Did she see aright ? 


She grew giddy 


| as her glance fell on the noble face she had never 


hoped to see again. She tottered, and would have 


| fallen, as the blessed revulsion of feeling swept over 
her, but in an instant Raymond sprang to her side, 


and she felt herself clasped, thankful and safe, in the 
strong, tender arms of her own true love. 


CHAPTER LII. 

followed for 
Raymond and Estelle Lingard, as they sat among the 
rocks on that fair sea-shore, with the soft sunshine 
falling round them, and the faithful dog Bruin 
stretched out at their feet in supreme contentment, 
under the consciousness that his former master was 
with him now, as well as the actual queen of his 
affections, Hand in hand they sat, asif they dreaded 
that some adverse fate might even yet divide them, 
while they poured out to each other, in fullest, 
happiest confidence, the secret history of all that 
they had felt and suffered for one another since first, 
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in the old cathedral city, they had met to part so 
often, and now at last to be re-united, as they hoped, 
forever. Estelle could no longer doubt for a moment 
that the deep love which in this supreme hour filled 
Raymond’s heart for her was the only true and en- 
during affection he had ever known, or ever could 
know, in this world; for he told her, with an impas- 
sioned fervour which it was impossible to mistake, 
that the sad period of their separation had taught 
him, not only how utterly he depended upon her and 
her sweet companionship for all the happiness his 
mortal life could give, but also how little his passing 
fancy for Kathleen had ever really touched his deeper 
nature, or met the wants of his spiritual and intellec- 
tual nature. He had but to compare the sleepless 
yearning for Estelle’s society which had haunted 
him with unceasing anguish since he lost her with 
the complacent recollection of Kathleen’s pretty face 
which used to come across him, in absence, like the 
remembrance of a lovely picture, in order to under- 
stand that Estelle was, in truth, his first, as she 
would be his last and only love. 

He told her all this in words whose tender earnest- 
ness brought sweetest peace and security to her 
sensitive heart; and then he said to her that never 
again would he consent to part from her on earth, 
They had been so often rent asunder by the storms 
of life, so tempest-tossed, and lonely, and despairing, 
that now at last, when the winds of heaven had 
borne them over every obstacle, and placed them 
side by side together on this tranquil shore, he was 
firmly resolved that he would hazard no further 
separation, were it even for a day; but here, in this 
safe haven, seeing her constantly, he would remain 
for the little space which must intervene before they 
could be actually united; and when all formalities 
were accomplished as speedily as might be, then she 
must come to him without demur, without delay, to 
be his own dear wife, the star of his existence, and 
his joy for ever! And while he thus spoke, the tight 
clinging of her hands to his told him she could not 
refuse; for, like himself, she had no more courage 
for any earthly partings. 

He gave her the details of his reconciliation with 
Harcourt and Kathleen, and of the prospects of 
happiness which seemed now to be opening out before 
them, and showed her how this, too, had been due to 
her own action on the night of the fire, which had 
effeeted Tracy Harcourt’s rescue, under circumstances 
that awakened him to higher and purer views of life 
than he had ever attained before; and although 
Raymond could not say that he thought he had yet 
attained the moral elevation of a living faith and 
devotion, he could assure Estelle that Kathleen’s 
husband had at least learned to desire a useful life, 
and a pure and peaceful home in the society of his 
gentle wife. 

Of Hugh Carlton there was little need for him to 
speak, since the young man’s own confession to 





Ectelle had shown her how mercifully he had been 
dealt with—when, in the utter failure of all his 
earthly hopes and all his selfish schemes, he had been 
stricken to the earth with sharp remorse and sudden 
self-abhorrence. And now, when he was again able 
to look upon life and his future career, he had seen 
impending death going before him like a veiled angel, 
leading the way to a land where all his poetic dreams 
and ardent longings could find their eternal satis- 
faction. 

** Hugh has proved so unmistakably the depth and 
sincerity of his repentance by what he has done for 
us,” said Raymond, “that I think we may be per- 
fectly happy about him, whether he lives or dies.” 

“Yes,” said Estelle, softly; “I shall write and tell 
him I am sure he will have a great blessing because 
he has made us so blest.” 

How long those two would have sat in their deep 
happiness beneath that smiling sky it is hard to say, 
if they had not been recalled to the lapse of time by 
the second appearance of Mrs. Wood’s little maid, 
who came running along with a somewhat scared 
expression till she saw Estelle, and then her face 
brightened into glee. Madame had sent her, she 
said, because she was afraid some evil had befallen 
Mademoiselle, as she was so late in returning home ; 
but she would go back and say the dear lady was 
well and happy, and had found a friend. 

“Yes, she has found a friend,” said Raymond, 
smiling; “but we will go and tell Mrs. Wood all 
about it ourselves.” 

So they went walking and talking together over 
the path where each had gone in loneliness so short 
a time before; and it was enough for Mrs. Wood, and 
even her sleepy old husband, to perceive who Estelle’s 
companion was to make the whole matter plain to 
them both, and their kind hearts rejoiced with the 
most unbounded joy in the prospect of their “sweet 
young lady” being at last made as happy as she 
deserved to be. Of course they were not long in 
understanding that so soon as Raymond could 
possibly acquire the right to do so, he would take 
away from them, her who had been the light of their 
home. But they would in any case have been too 
unselfish to have demurred at this; and, as it 
happened, Estelle’s good offices had been employed in 
reconciling them with a niece, whose husband had 
been on bad terms with them, but who now, being 
left a widow, would be very thankful for the home 
they could offer her. So they had only to hasten her 
expected arrival, and then Estelle could feel satisfied 
that they would be well taken care of when her 
gentle hands could minister to them no more. 

Raymond wrote to Hugh Carlton that same day, 
telling him of the blissful result of his generous 
letter, and enclosing a little note from Estelle, full of 
touching and grateful words, which could hardly 
fail to be to him a true reward for his conquest over 

the self-will that had so nearly wrecked his soul for 
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ever. By the next post there came an answer from 
Mrs. Carlton, written both to Raymond and Estelle, 
telling them how happy their letters had made poor 
Hugh, earnestly that their 
marriage might take place from her house. She 
said that her nephew was still so prostrate from the 


and begging very 


effects of the terrible night at sea that they could | 


not move him to auy distance, and therefore had 
taken a country place near Southampton, to which 
they had already conveyed him, and where she much 
wished the wedding to take place. 


Both Raymond and Estelle shrank very much from | 


this plan, however. It would, in the first place, in- 
volve a temporary separation, and neither of them 
had courage to lose sight of each other, after all the 
vicissitudes through which they had passed. Ray- 
mond declared that the distance between the hotel 


where he was located and Villa Fontaine was far | 
too great already, and that to see Estelle disappear | 


inside the Carltons’ country house while he had to 
wait at Southampton, till she met him there at the 
church, was more than he could stand; besides, they 
both felt that many painful associations with the 
past would be roused, by the presence of the Har- 
courts and Hugh Carlton at their wedding. They 
wrote, therefore, cordially thanking Mrs, Carlton, and 
promising to visit both her and Kathleen after their 
return to England, but stating that they meant to 


be married quietly in Jersey, where their good old | 


friends the Woods, who had been so kind to Estelle, 


could be present at the ceremony, as they were both | 


too infirm to go to England for that purpose. 

And so it came to pass that, three weeks later, ona 
bright sunny morning, Estelle Lingard walked down 
in her fair white robes from Villa Fontaine to a 
pretty church close at hand, where she had prayed 


with all her heart for Raymond day by day for many | 


a month, and the good old couple who loved her so 
well walked one on each side of her, while behind 
her came their niece and gentle Mrs, Willis, who had 
come over from England with her husband to see 
their friends made happy. 

Freddie, too, was there, radiant in a new suit and 
a huge rose in his button-hole. 

At the church door stood Raymond, with Captain 
Willis at his side, and as his own Estelle passed into 
the porch, with her veiled head bowed under the 
weight of her solemn blissful thoughts, so that he 
scarce could see the sweet serious face and beautiful 
dark eyes, his hand closed over hers with a grasp 


which seemed to say that from that hour they should | 


part no more; and then he led her on to where the 
old clergyman waited to perform his weighty office. 


Soon the words that bound them for ever heart to | 
heart came sounding through the quiet aisles; and | 


when all was over, and they knelt for a few minutes 
side by side, in the hush of their intense thanks- 
giving, a soft sunbeam shot suddenly through the 


south window, and fell like a glory on their heads, ' 
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' till it seemed to all present as if the visible smile of 
| heaven did indeed rest upon them both. 

| One last glance we must give to those with whom 
we have companied so long before they pass away 
from our sight for ever. 

Raymond and Estelle passed the first few weeks 
after their marriage in Guernsey. Then they re- 
' turned to Villa Fontaine, to satisfy themselves that 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood were indeed quite comfortable 
under the care of their widowed niece, which they 


found to be happily the case. 

They took their leave of the kind old couple finally 
then, and went to England, where their first visit 
| was to the Carltons, in their new country home. 
They were most cordially received, and spent a very 
happy fortnight with them, both of them passing 
much of their time with Hugh. 

He had become a confirmed invalid, as the ship- 
wreck had sapped the little strength he then possessed, 
and inflicted some injury on the spine, which obliged 
him always to lie on his couch, and give up every 
active pursuit ; but he was perfectly contented and 
happy. His poetic genius afforded him not only 
occupation, but a means of serving the Master, 
towards whom all the ardent love of his soul was 
now turned; and when Estelle bade him farewell for 
the last time, as she felt it would be, in this world, 
| she carried away a bright and pleasant recollection 
of him, to which she often afterwards recurred with 
great thankfulness and peace. 

Thence Raymond and his wife went to visit the 
Harcourts in their country home. They found 
Kathleen a joyous young mother, so entirely en- 
grossed with her son that there seemed to be no 
longer anything lacking to her happiness, although 
both her friends felt that Tracy Harcourt, in spite of 
his improvement, was of too shallow a nature ever to 
rise much above the level he had by degrees attained. 
He lived at home; he was kind to his wife, and 
proud of his infant heir; but he had not yet been 
touched with the Divine fire, which alone can make 
men truly noble, or fit them for the great destinies 
| to which they are called in the eternal future. 

It was far otherwise with Estelle Raymond and 
her husband. The one most earnest purpose of 
their married life was to continue together the 
work they had striven to perform alone. They would 
live first for God, and then in Him, for the service 
of their fellow-creatures ; and soon a way was opened 
out to them for the accomplishment of their desire, 
with so marked a call that they obeyed it at once. 
They heard of a revolt among the negroes on Ray- 
mond’s West Indian estate, which was clearly due to 
the mismanagement of his agent, and had caused 
They determined, 
and 


much suffering among his people. 
therefore, to go there at once themselves, 
assume the care of the poor blacks who were de- 
pendent on them, and to whom, as yet, the light of 
God’s truth had never been brought. 
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As Raymond and Estelle stood on the deck 
of the vessel which was bearing them away from 


depth of their thankful hearts, that pure self-sacrifice, 
such as they both had practised, can give the 














the fast-receding shores of England, feeling how | promise of this life as well as of that which is to , 
happy they were to be so truly all in all to each | come. - 
other, wherever they might be, they felt, from the THE END. - 
it 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. is 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. Tuirp Series. No. 24. THE GOLDEN CaLr,. 

Chapter to be read—Ezxodus axxii. (part of). wilderness. (d) His covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 

NTRODUCTION.—In the last lesson Moses | Jacob. What is the result of his pleading? (ver. 14.) 
and Aaron and elders saw glory of God; III. Tue Peopte Punisuep, (Read 15—29.) Now S 
Aaron and elders then returned; Moses |} Moses and Joshua return from the Mount. How ( 
left on Mount; for how long? Who was | eager they will be to get back. What has Moses in a4 

with him? People never been left before; | his hand? Who wrote on these tables? This the 

was a trial of patience; were in haste to | first mention of writing in the Bible. God’s own 

move on to Canaan; did not like stopping. | writing! Now they come nearer, and hear a noise. 

Had been much excited and awed by giving of Law | What can it be? Joshua knowing nothing of what 

on Sinai; now reaction; just in mood to be tempted | was going on, naturally thinks it war. What does 
to sin. Moses say? So they hasten on. Now sight burst ; 
I. Tue Maxine or THE Caur (Read xxxii, 1—6). | on view. Israelites, like naked savages, dancing ' hi 
Question on the story, so as to bring out these points: | round calf. Compare Moses’ conduct with Aaron’s. pr 
(a) The cause. Impatience of delay at Moses’ long | He, cowardly, did at once what was asked. What ; sk 

absence. (b) The disrespect. See the way they speak | does Moses do? People not worthy to see the ; 

of Moses, their leader. (c) Aaron’s conduct. Who | writing of God. What did he do to the tables of ; W! 
had been left in charge? Aaron does not seem to | stone? What did he do to the calf? Does not stop ca 
have consulted Hur. What does he tell the people | to think what people may do to him; this sin must wl 
to do? Where did they get these earrings? Perhaps | be stopped at once. Can fancy his burning indigna- wi 
he did this to check them, thinking they would not | tion. Makes the people drink of the water in which no 
spare their ornaments, perhaps to show the absurdity | ashes of idol were mixed, to show how senseless at 
of making a God out of their earrings, Now picture | is their idolatry; then turns, and rebukes Aaron. wl 
the scene. Excited crowd gathered round Aaron; | What lame excuses he makes! and what falsehoods! ei 

earrings and bracelets hastily snatched off, collected, | as if calf came out of fire of itself without his 
thrown into a crucible ; fire lighted, gold melted, calf | making it. Now comes the punishment. Who were wl 
fashioned, cry made “These be thy gods!’ an altar | called? Must make a decision; must serve God or co! 
built, proclamation made of a feast to the Lord. | idols. Who came forward? What an awful com- eat 
What an awful scene ! but worse comes the next day. | mand given to them. Brothers, neighbouys, all to qu 
People eagerly bring sacrifices—burnt offerings for | be slain who had joined in the sin. See how Levites ha 
sin, and peace offerings—then make a great feast, and, | were rewarded. Remind how first-born of all tribes wa 
feelings being excited, strip off clothes, and dance | had been chosen as holy (Ex. xiii. 2). Now they be 
round altar. Shocking scene! Imitate worst prac- | passed over, and tribe of Levi taken in their stead, An 
tices of heathen around them, These the people who | set apart as holy, and special blessing given (ver. 29). wo 
had just said, “ All that the Lord commands we will IV. Mosess’ Inrercession, (Read 30—35.) Again joy 
do!” Poor human nature! Moses pleads for the people: he does not hide their ant 
II. Gop’s AncER. (Read 7—14.) God tells | sin, yet may God forgive. If not, what does he acl 
Moses what is going on. Whata shock it must have | ask? for himself to be punished in their place. litt 
been! How does God describe the people. Stiff- | What is the answer? the nation forgiven as a whole, che 
necked, i.e., stubborn. What does God propose to | but each man to bear his own sin. to 
do? They deserved to be destroyed, and was a V. Tue Lessons. (1) How can we in these days ( 
tempting offer to Moses: he alone been faithful, he | commit idolatry? Not likely to worship idols, but nes 
should be made a great nation. But what does | often set up our own opinion, our standard of right, wit 
Moses do? What is the ground of his pleading ? | our principles, against those of the Bible. Often also hea 
(a) They are God’s people, chosen out from the | worship God with lips while heart given to world. Who lim 
world. (b) His past works for them. What has God | pleads for us? Christ, Himself tempted like us to nes 

already done for them? (c) The triumph of Egyptians | worship Satan, ever makes intercession. Did Him- 

at hearing that, after all, people were destroyed in ! self bear our sins, was for a time forsaken by God, 
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as it were blotted out (Ps. xxii. 1). His death was | 
sufficient; we are forgiven, and may again start on 
our road to heaven (Rom. v. 1; viii. 1). (2) Also 
must learn to decide for God. Often may be called 
upon to be on Lord’s side. At school, asked to join 
in something wrong, must decide quickly, resolutely. 
Like Joseph, cannot do this wickedness; like Daniel, 


my 


must do what is right. Then shall receive blessing 


of those not ashamed of Christ (Matt. xvi. 27). 


PINCHER’S 


BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF “ SHAG 


JT the day was drawing near for Benny 
to leave. They could not keep him | 
longer; and yet his pale cheeks and 
seemed to say that he 
‘ required something very different from 
J) the old life in Pincher’s Alley, if he were 


languid air 





a. roe ‘ 

r be ever to grow into a strong lad. As they 
ag Phin - - 

oN looked upon him they felt that to send 


to foul 


privation, would be to 


him back air, insufficient food, want and 
stop the eure which care, and 
skill, and wholesome nourishment had begun. 

He had strangely twined himself round their hearts 
with his patient ways—which he seemed to have 
caught from his parents—and his loving nature, 
which shone out in the grateful glances of his 
wistful dark He was a pretty little fellow 
now, with his clean face and delicate looks, and 
attracted the attention of more than one visitor, 


eyes. 
A 


who would glance at him with interest, and, perhaps, 
give him a pat on the head, or a few kind words. 

There was one, however, fortunately for Benny, 
who did more than that. It was a lady who had 
come there more than once, and had noticed him on 
each occasion, until he had come to look upon her 
quite as a friend, and her kind face and gentle ways 
had won his love. The nurses told her how soon he 
was to be sent home, but how desirable for him would 
he a little pure country air to strengthen him up. 
And she thought of her own children—whom she 
would rejoin in a few days—running about free and 
joyous in the green fields and lanes, their cheeks rosy 
and their eyes bright, and felt how her heart would 
ache if she saw them as pale and fragile-looking as 
little Benny, and yet could not procure them the 
change of air and the strengthening food necessary 
to make them well again. 

One of her boys, who was just Benny’s age, though 
nearly twice his size, seemed to stand before her 
with his merry sunburnt face so full of life and 
health, his boyish figure showing strength in every 
limb, and his hearty laugh testifying to the sound- 


ness of his lungs. She wondered whether country 


AND 


Questions to be answered 


1. What led to the making of the calf ? 

2. Write out the commandment forbidding idolatry. 

3. Why did Moses ask God to forgive him? 

4. How were the people punished ? 

5. Which tribe remained faithful ? 
had they ? 

6. What lessons may we learn ? 


What reward 
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DOLL,” ‘“‘ NELLY’S CHAMPION,” ET 


life would ever work the same results in sickly little 
Benny. 

At all events she sh Her kind 
heart longed to do something for him—to take him, 


and nurse him back to health and strength, and 


ould like to try. 


thereby gladden the heart of the mother who had 
but this one little fellow, whilst she had a nursery 
full of laughing, romping children. 

Her blessings, she knew, had not been given her 
to enjoy all alone, but rather that she might double 
their sweetness by sharing them with others. The 
true life, she felt, was that which spent itself for 
others, that sought to tread in the steps of the 
Master who went about scattering joy and gladness 
all around, and who left, as His representatives, the 
poor of the earth, in order that His followers might 
know the blessedness of ministering to the needy, 
and, through them, to Himself. 

The next day she sought out the city missionary 
who visited in Pincher’s Alley, and accompanied him 
to the room inhabited by the Masons. She heard 
from him on the way of their privations, and the hard 
struggle with poverty which had lasted now so long, 
but he also told of the patient and unmurmuring 
spirit in which they had borne all. A happy look 
came into her eyes as she thought of the plan which 
she had matured in her mind, and which she was 
going to propose to them. 

The lodge at the end of their back avenue at Elbury 
was now vacant, as one of the under-gardeners, who 
had lived in it, had left to take a better post in a 
neighbouring county. She could offer them this to 
live in, and pay Mrs. Mason something for attending 
to the gate, &c., besides which the latter might 
make a little by taking charge of children by day, 
as her predecessor had done. And she would under. 
take that Mrs. Mason should be supplied with as 
much plain work as she could manage; whilst, as 
soon as Benny grew old enough, employment should 
be found for him. And country air and living might 
work wonders for them all; at least it would doubt- 
less soon make a strong boy of Benny. 
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Words seemed utterly to fail Mrs. Mason where- 
with to express her gratitude. But the light which 
shone on her patient face showed how deep was her 
happiness and delight at the prospect opened before 
them. Her eyes beamed with a tender glow as she 
pictured herself once more in the sweet country, to 
which her heart had always clung, and often turned 
with a weary longing when oppressed by the wretched- 
ness and squalid misery of Pincher’s Alley. For she 
had been brought up in the free open air, under the 
blue sky, amidst the green fields and trees ; and back 
like a pleasant vision it all came before her—the 
songs of the birds, the scent of the flowers, the sweet 
calm and quiet brooding over everything. She had 
so often wished that Benny could know such enjoy- 
ments, instead of being pent up within narrow walls, 
and brought up amidst the quarrelling and drunken- 
ness, the oaths and bad language, the trickery and 
dishonesty, which prevailed around them. Not but 
that there were bright exceptions to the general rule, 
as she had found when Doyle, in his poverty, shared 
with them the half of the unexpected good fortune 
that had befallen him. 

But more delightful than she could express—on 
Benny’s account and her husband’s even more than 
her own—would it be to her to live again in the 
midst of rural sights and sounds. God had indeed 
been good to them. He had sent them joy after 
their time of sorrow and trial—joy which was like 
the clear shining of the sun after days of rain. 

Benny went straight to his new home from the 
hospital. It would be vain to attempt to describe 
the ecstasy of his delight, the enthusiasm of his 
admiration of everything. He had never been in 
such a paradise before; for never in his little life 
had he known what it was to lie lazily on the green 
turf, gazing up at a transparent sky overhead, 
watching the birds skim through the air, or beautiful 
white clouds— sometimes like fairy wreaths of 
snow, sometimes like great mountain masses with 
giant peaks—go floating across the blue heavens; 
whilst daisies, buttercups, and waving grasses grew 
within reach, and the rustling breeze made music 
in the tree tops. 

Everything was new to him, everything delightful; 
from the quacking ducks and the grunting pigs in the 
farm-yard to the waving golden corn in the fields 
ripe for the sickle; the blackberries and nuts in the 
hedges, the cones on the firs, or the scarlet clusters 
of fruit on the mountain ash; the honeysuckle and 
roses in their own little garden. He had enough to 
do, from morning to night, to feast his eyes upon 
all these beauties, which seemed never-ending ; for 
he was always discovering fresh delights. 

But he was not selfish in his happiness. The first 
money he earned—and the gardener often set him to 





a little weeding, or the servants at the big house 
gave him an errand to run, for which they paid him 
a penny or twopence—he laid by until it should 
accumulate to a shilling. When it had reached that 
amount he begged his mother to send it off to Mr. 
Doyle, and say how much he wished he, and Bob, and 
Sally, and the rest of them could come and live at 
Elbury, which was “such a great deal jollier than 
Pincher’s Alley.” 

In due time Benny’s wish came to pass; for the 
Masons did not forget their friend of bygone days, 
who, in their hour of deepest need, had shown him- 
self so grateful for the help they had been able to 
give when they had been better off. Hearing of 
work in the village which they thought he could 
manage, they wrote and told him of it. He caught 
at the idea, and, before many weeks were over, he 
and his family of motherless children were settled at 
Elbury, near the Masons. They received a smiling 
welcome from Benny, whom they scarcely knew 
again, so much had he grown and improved, and so 
radiant with happiness he looked. 

THE END. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 800. 

286. “ Balaam also the son of Beor, the soothsayer, 
did the children of Israel slay with the sword” (Josh. 
xiii. 22; see also Num. xxxi. 8). 

287. Deuteronomy xxviii. 15—435. 

288. “ Behold we have forsaken all and followed 
thee; what shall have therefore?” (Matt. 
xix: 27): 

289. “Two she-bears came out of the wood, and 
slew two-and-forty children of them” (2 Kings ii. 23, 
24). 

290. He who denies that Jesus is come in the 
flesh (1 John iv. 3). 


we 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 816. 

291. “Moreover the Lord will bring upon thee all 
the diseases of Egypt, of which thou wast afraid, and 
they shall cleave unto thee” (Deut. xxviii. 60). 

292. As “The holy One,” “The Just,” “The 
Prince of Life” (Acts iii, 14, 15). 

293. “Come let us see one another in the face”’ 
(2 Chron. xxv. 17). 

294. “How can a man that is a sinner do such 
miracles?” “Can a devil open the eyes of the 
blind?” “Could not this man, which opened the eyes 
of the blind, have caused that even this man should 
not have died ?” (John ix. 16, x. 21, xi. 37). 

295. The daughter of Herod Agrippa I. who slew 
St. James (Acts xii. 2); and sister to Agrippa IL, 
before whom St. Paul made his defence (Acts xxvi.). 
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FRANK NIEL’S ILLUSION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” 


“BY STILL WATERS, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*Had I the grace to win the grace 
Of maiden living all above, 
My soul would trample down the base, 
1 That she might have a man to love.” 
4 3 ES Macdonald. 


wae T is always a trial to me to see my boy 
working in a mason’s yard,” said Mrs. 
Niel, as she lifted a threadbare velvet 
jacket from its peg, and picked a stray 
cotton-end from its rusty collar. If my 
husband had lived he would have been 
brought up to some profession, but that 
would have entailed an expensive education, and 
his uncles were not inclined to be too liberal over 
his schooling.” 9 

Perhaps little Margery Millar, her visitor, was 
not one who could best appreciate the hardship of 
Frank Niel’s life, for she herself was the daughter 
of a master mason who had worked up from the 
ranks of his trade. Yet Mrs. Niel felt that she got 
a great deal more sympathy from Margery than from 
anybody else in Forgar, for the little town owed its 
very existence to the stone-quarries around it. Its 
richest people had made all their money out of them; 
its most respected burghers prided themselves on 
their connection with the great public works of the 
surrounding country. ‘ Forgar stone” had found 
its way to almost every town-hall built or castle 
that had been repaired within the last hundred 
years or so. Forgar’s two geniuses had both been 
working masons, though the one was now a great 
architect, and the other an engineer whose judgment 
was courted by imperial potentates. These two men 
had given to the rank they had left a prestige which 
made many of the soundest farmers of the shire 
think of the Forgar quarries as a field of wholesome 
and prosperous work, that would not take their lads 
as far from sight as the pampas of Paraguay or the 
South African gold fields. 

But poor Mrs, Niel did not have any share in the 
local pride. She was English, born in a southern 
a 










” 


ETC. ETC, 


county, and brought up in a neighbourhood where 
the peasantry eurtsied low even to the penniless 
daughter of the late squire’s youngest son. Her 
early womanhood had been passed as genteel com- 
panion to a genteel lady of very narrow means, 
where the bread-and-butter was very thin, and those 
fashions were in highest favour which absorbed 
least stuff. Into their visiting-circle of half-pay 
officers and pensioned poor relations had come the 
young Scotchman who was smitten with the charms 
of the poor, genteel companion. He had graduated 
at the University of Aberbeen—she did not know 
how different were its conditions from those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. His people were farmers, 
and that conjured up visions of such farms as she 
knew in Sussex and Hampshire. Besides, she loved 
him, and that cast the pleasantest light on all his 
surroundings; and she loved him so well that he 
never guessed the pang she felt when he took her to 
see his parents, and she found them a taciturn old 
pair, whose few words she could scarcely under- 
stand, and who lived in a rugged “ butt and benn,” 
which sulkily turned its back upon a glorious land- 
scape, and looked into its own byre. Nor did she 
show more sign when he led her down the rough 
close where he had lived during his college days, but 
actually impressed his old landlady, as “a verra 
well-mannered, sweet-spoken lassie.” 

Perhaps, had her husband lived longer, the same 
love would have taught the young wife to open her 
heart to all bracing influences. But the young 
doctor died in the second year of their marriage, 
and the little property he left scarcely sufficed to 
wind up his affairs. The widow had for many years 
been mainly dependent on two relatives, her own 
cousin, the Squire of Tarlecote, in Hampshire, and 
her husband’s brother, who was master of a school 
near Stirling. Their help was not very liberally 
nor frankly rendered. The squire thought, not 
very irrationally, that his cousin should accept his 
advice with his gold; but unfortunately his advice 
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was, that she should put little Frank to board with 
his father’s relations, and return to her post in 
Bath. It was not in the mother’s heart to do this. 
The schoolmaster argued, not unreasonably, that 
all the other women of his family helped them- 
selves; the cleverer ones kept schools or shops, the 
dunces did not shrink even from service. Poor Mrs. 
Niel shrieked aloud at the suggestion; and when 
the dominie backed it up with sundry forcible ar- 
guments, she pleaded that it was not exactly her 
own prejudice alone that must restrain her, but 
her sense of what was due to her connection with 
Tarlecote. Alas! a hint on the subject brought 
from the squire an intimation that he thought 
the schoolmaster’s advice very sensible. She had 
not to think of her own family now, he wrote; 
a woman took rank from her husband’s, and 
she could hardly expect the bread of idleness from 
people who worked hard for their own. Poor Mrs. 
Niel understood that the squire felt his consequence 
did not require her to keep it up at his cost. 

She never let her husband’s people guess how her 
own kinsfolk failed her at this point. They merely 
found her more inclined to listen to their advice, 
which at last ended in a compromise with every- 
body’s opinions. The widow was put into a cottage 
in Forgar, furnished with salvage from her married 
home. The squire secured the rent, the school- 
master paid for meal and coal, and for his nephew’s 
attendance at Forgar school; and Mrs. Niel did 
endless fin» stitching, which she expected her neigh- 
bours to believe was all for herself and her boy. 
She worked for a house of business in a far-off city. 
She might have got easier work at better pay nearer 
home, but that would have let her neighbours know 
that her family left her some power of indepen- 
dence. She preferred they should think that she 
owed everything to her relations at Tarlecote, and 
that she still felt a right to grumble that it was not 
more. And now, though such help was continued, 
for the dominie did not withdraw his gifts, she really 
felt humiliated that the visible improvement in her 
position was plainly due to her son’s earnings as 
a mason. The minister’s wife and Mrs. Baillie 
Johnstone openly rebuked her complaining. Was 
not Mrs. Johnstone’s own nephew in one of the 
quarries, and had not he come of far better people 
than the “bit crofter,” as the indignant Forgar 
lady called Frank Nicl’s Scotch grandfather. “ And 
it’s a far ery to Tarlecote,’ she would add, in- 
sinuating that perhaps its manor-house was only 
a chateau en Espagne. But poor Mrs. Niel knew 
that little Margery Millar would neither scorn her 
to her face, nor behind her back, but, like herself, 
thought Frank worthy of any position, not, perhaps. 
as she did, for his strain of gentle blood from the 
female side, but as Frank Niel, the future poet and 
prophet of Forgar, could Forgar only know it! 

Margery Millar had been admitted to the little 





secrets of the Niel household. Her father had 
proved himself that “ neighbour who is near,” whom 
the wise man tells us is better than ‘the brother 
who is far off.’ He had helped Mrs. Niel in 
sundry difficulties, where the dominie would have 
expected her to help herself, and which the squire 
would not have understood. In return for this Mrs. 
Niel had been the friend of the widower’s house- 
hold. It was probably contact with her which had 
given to Margery a sweetness and gentleness of 
manner far beyond ordinary Forgar polish. The 
Millars were poorer than most of the mason- 
families, but that only brought them nearer to Mrs. 
Niel. She was more in sympathy with the bare 
simplicity of their house than with the homely 
abundance of their richer neighbours. There were 
two Millar girls, who were both preparing to sup- 
plement by their own exertions any slight provision 
that their father might make for them. The elder 
daughter, Janet, was in London, where she had 
been trained in a hospital, and was now a member 
of a uursing association. Margery must remain to 
keep house for her father, but she had won Mrs. 
Niel to impart to her arts of needlework by which 
she could earn a trifle in her abundant leisure. 
Margery had been allowed to fathom the secret of 
her friend’s stitchery, but, though she kept that 
imaginary secret faithfully, she made no mystery 
about her own. 

Margery shared another secret with the Niels. 
She knew the authorship of certain little poems 
which appeared from time to time in one of the 
newspapers of the neighbouring city. She also 
knew of many a little poem and sketch which had 
not yet found their way to print. She had been 
walking with young Frank Niel, in the sunset light, 
when a wayside figure had suggested his verses 
“ After Work is Done.” She had herself told him 
the legend which he had embodied in his tale of 
“The Cairn by St. Mary’s Kirk,” and she knew the 
local originals of his sketches of “The Saut Wife 
o’ Cargie,” and “ The Wabster o’ Gowan Street.” 

Margery never said much to Frank Niel about his 
poems. She had an idea that he would not like it, 
just as she would not like any one to speak of her 
love for her father or her sister Janet. Nor did she 
discuss them with his mother, for something of the 
same reason. Margery exaggerated the mother’s 
pride in her boy’s gifts. In truth, Mrs. Niel scarcely 
knew what to think of them. She had been brought 
up among the faded traditions of a generation 
which cultivated neither art nor literature, except 
as mere pastime. She had a great respect for 
Latin verse as an elegant accomplishment, implying 
studious leisure and polite superiority to any money 
consideration. But she somewhat demurred to her 
son’s enthusiastic talk about Burns and Robert 
Nicol. To her they seemed merely commendable 
young men, whose wild asvirations should have 
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been at once rewarded and chastened by a little 
notice from their manorial lord. She did not long 
that her son’s songs should be sung in streets and 
workshops. She only wondered whether they might 
ever draw attention to him, and gain him some 
Government appointment, and felt angry with all 
satires upon Burns’s situation in the excise, lest 
they served to deter contemporary noblemen from 
similar beneficence. 

Mrs, Niel was getting quite uneasy about Frank 
and Margery. In by-gone days she had been glad 
of the gentle girl to while her boy home, and keep 
him happy by her interest in his studies and efforts. 
“It was a great advantage for Margery,” she said 
to herself. And then she would vaguely dream 
of some indefinite good fortune that should come 
to them, and snatch them away from Forgar and 
all its humble associations. But still Margery 
would have had a great advantage. 

But Frank’s start in life—that crisis about which 
the vague dreams had always clustered—had come, 
and their mist had cleared away, only to reveal the 
figure of a working mason. Her own contemporary 
relative at Tarlecote was dead, and his son reigned 
in his stead, which removed the tie from “ cousin- 
ship ” to mere “ connection.”’ The Stirling school- 
master had not volunteered any advice on the 
subject. Mr. Millar had found an opening where 
Frank could earn something while learning his 
trade. Frank had been attracted by the regular 
hours, which left so much leisure for his pet pur- 
suits, and Mrs. Niel had been fain to yield to the one 
course which would keep her boy at her side, and 
not make the little cottage utterly desolate. But it 
had been a real martyrdom to the poor woman, for 
vanity has martyrs as well as wisdom; and her 
day-dreams, blown from their old abode, were fain 
to gather over the possibilities of Frank’s “literary 
turn.” And now that Frank was a youth of 
twenty-two, she began to fear lest “ he should settle 
himself among present surroundings before he 
realised that the world held better things.” 

Mrs. Niel would never like any girl better than 
she liked Margery Millar. But she could not fancy 
Margery Millar paying morning calls, giving dinner 
parties, or fulfilling any of the functions which she 
considered fitting to that station in life to which she 
still forlornly hoped her Frank might be restored. 

She loved the girl’s society and daughterly minis- 
trations, and eagerly accepted them whenever they 
came in her way; but she began to be glad when 
Margery’s duties called her home before Frank’s 
return from work. 

And poor Margery liked to linger whenever she 
could. Little did the widow realise how easily the 
girl could have drawn Frank away for lonely walks. 
or téte-a-téte evenings in the mason’s parlour, for 
Mr. Millar liked to walk in and out among his 
neighbours, or to smoke his pipe in the garden. 





| Bat Margery had a tender yearning over poor Mrs. 
Niel. The little weaknesses at which other people 
laughed, were only pitiful to Margery’s sweet eyes. 
To the straightforward, bright girl the elder woman’s 
life seemed so sad and feeble. Her very sorrows 
were so colourless, and she seemed to find so little 
real pleasure in Frank’s genius, which, to Margery’s 
thinking, should have been a source of such su- 
preme joy. 

“Here comes Frank,” Margery said, dropping her 
work on her knee, and holding aside the little muslin 
curtain. “Dear me! he is bringing news of some 
sort, one can see it in his step! I wonder what 
itis? Somebody’s marriage, or the family coming 
home to the castle at last!” 

“Sure to be something of that sort. There is 
never any news that comes nearer us,’ sighed Mrs. 
Niel. “Frank’s heavy boots are spoiling his gait. 
My father used to say that was what made the 
labourers shuffle. Little did my poor father think— 
but never mind, God’s will be done! It can’t be 
| helped ! ” 

But Frank strode straight into the cottage, flushed 
and glorious, and before he kissed his mother, and 
before he noticed Margery, he announced, “ Sir 
Ralph Rayburn has written to Dr. Murray, asking 
about me, and for our address!” 

Nothing more was done in the cottage that night. 
Margery tried to go on with her embroidery; but, 
finding she was doing a leaf on the wrong bias, 
thought she might as well put it aside. 

“ Do you know what Sir Ralph said in his letter?” 
Mrs. Niel asked, anxiously. “ Did he seem to know 
of our connection with the Pages of Tarlecote ? He 
might have heard my name somehow. The upper 
classes do get to know all about each other,” she 
added, wistfully. 

“The Doctor showed me Sir Ralph’s letter,” 
Frank answered. “ He only said that he had been 
attracted by my poems in The Granite Oracle, 
and should like to know about my class in life, 
prospects, &c., and my exact address. He applied 
to the Doctor as a regular contributor to the Oracle, 
and because they had met once some years ago.” 

“ And how did the Doctor reply ? ” inquired the 
mother. “I hope he remembered that your poor 
father was a medical gentleman, and I have re- 
peatedly spoken to him about my family. He 
needn’t have said you were doing anything as a 
mason, Frank, for you have only been at that work 
five years, thanks to my keeping you back as long 
as I could, lest something better should offer.” 

“I know exactly what the Doctor said,” Frank 
replied, “for he showed me his answer. He said 
that I was the only son of a widow, who had 
done her utmost for my education, and he was 
kind enough to add that I had done justice to 
her efforts, and that my employer, a stonemason, 
had a very high opinion of my industry, and talents 
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for business. I never knew that before myself, 
but Dr. Murray says it is so.” 

“Of course it is,” said Margery. 

“Dr. Murray might have shown his letter to 
me, instead of to you,” observed Iirs, Niel, with 
some asperity. “I can understand Sir Ralph wish- 
ing to know of your family and breeding before he 
made any advances; but gentlemen do not usually 
require testimonials as to each other’s character.” 

“I think character is very important to anybody 
who is looked at in the light of a genius,” Frank 
said, with a merry laugh. ‘Old Sandy Fletcher, 
with his wonderful songs, is an undoubted genius, 
but he beats his wife, sends round his hat at public- 
houses, and lies drunk in the gutter.” 

“Whether Sandy Fletcher is a genius or not, 
nobody could mistake him for a gentleman,” said 
Mrs. Niel, severely. 

“ He will have it that he belongs to the Fletchers 
of Saltown, though he owns that it may be a far- 
away kinship,” observed Frank. 

“ Nobody needs to believe him,” said Mrs. Niel. 

“ Where does Sir Ralph live ?” asked Margery. 

“Tn London and Berwickshire,” Frank answered, 
“but he dated his letters from Aberlee ”»—that was a 
small town not far from Forgar. “Dr. Murray says 
he shall not be surprised if he pays us all a visit.” 

Mrs. Niel’s mind took a hasty survey of the 
ancient silks dragging out a camphored existence 
in her bed-room. When Sir Ralph came, he should 
not find her dressed like “a cottage widow.” 

And then Margery rose to go. Her father’s 
house was only a few paces from Mrs. Niel’s cottage, 
but Frank always escorted her. It was something 
to get an unwitnessed hand-clasp in the mason’s 
porch, and to live in hopes of an invitation to 
enter, rarely as Margery gave it. 

Margery felt a little wistful. She had prayed 
for Frank Niel’s prosperity. With the bright 
faith of youth and love, she had believed that 
such gifts as his must find recognition. Yet now 
she felt as a little sister feels when first she sees 
her brother climb higher than she can, and knows 
that henceforth she depends on his uplifting, and 
wonders whether he will ever forget her. Mar- 
gery would never blame him if he did. She knew 
she loved him, and sometimes she fancied he loved 
her. There had never been a word of love between 
them yet. And if there never should be, then she 
would only have been mistaken. But she would 
love him all the same. 

“T said this would happen, did I not, Frank P ” 
she whispered. That faith would be her share in 
his coming fame. She would be always the first who 
had trusted his genius. 

“Yes, you always did, and you have helped it 
to happen,” said Frank, cordially. “I don’t know 
that I should have written at all if I had not known 
yor. am sure I should not have written my best. 





Your words and your ways seem to put thoughts 
into my mind.” 

Margery laughed, and shook her head. “ That is 
because they were there before,” she said. Frank’s 
assertion was pleasant to her, and she knew he 
meant it, but she thought it was pure fictian, 
nevertheless, “Well, you will be rich and great, I 
suppose,” she said, ‘for great authors seem to be 
rich nowadays. And don’t forget us. It will be 
an advantage to you to have been poor, for you wil} 
know how poor people really live and feel.” 

** To be rich is not my wish, but to be great is charming, 0 '” 


laughed the young poet, quoting Burns; “and when 
I’m getting on in London or Edinburgh, Margery, 
I'll send down all the new books to Forgar library 
for you to read—at least, I mean as long as you are 
here.” 

Margery held out her hand for parting, though 
they were not yet within the porch. She would not 
prolong the dangerous conversation. If Frank Nie} 
really loved her with a love which would stand 
the test of change and new ideas, then he would 
be sure to tell her so soon enough. Margery wished 
to catch no hasty pleasure from any fleeting feeling 
that might only. leave a sting behind it. She did 
not reason it out. It was a simple instinct, by 
which many a pure and noble woman saves & man 
from making a fool of himself—and of her! 

Frank went home joyfully. That sudden idea 
of his future gifts to Forgar library had brought 
with it a train of others. He would offer a prize 
in Furgar School for the best theme on some loca} 
subject. Nay, if he really prospered, he would 
pay the fees for one or two orphan boys, as his 
Stirlingshire uncle had done for him. It is almost 
cruel to let a prying eye look upon the fairy troop of 
hopes and resolutions which trip across a fresh 
young heart when the first beam of sunshine strikes 
athwart it. In that brief walk, Frank Niel remem- 
bered the bright shops in Aberdeen, the pretty 
curtains his mother had vainly admired, the snuff- 
box which had taken the fancy of old Millar, the 
picture which Frank himself had coveted. Such a 
little would satisfy all such modest aspirations. 
Smile not; it is only in a pure heart that ambition 
enters as a good fairy, beneath whose feet flowers 
shall spring, and whose lips shall drop honey and 
perfume, 





CHAPTER II 


**Truth, while it smites, remains our dearest friend.” 
Thoughts Through the Year. 


BEFORE the end of the week the baronet came to 
lunch with Doctor Murray, and the Doctor's little 
servant came flying over to the cottage with a note 
from her master, intimating that he and his visitor 
would probably look in upon Mrs. Niel during the 
afternoon. “I thought I should let you know, that 
we might be sure to find you at home,” he added. 
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“He might have let me known sooner,” Mrs. Niel 
fumed, “ then I would have kept Frank from going 
back to the yard after his dinner. As it is, I have 
nobody to send, and I can’t run over myself.” 

The poor woman bustled on an old sage-green 
silk dress in place of her accustomed homespun. 
She had never worn it since her husband's death, 
and it ill fitted her shrunken figure. It was tight 
and loose in the wrong places. Then she got out 
some real lace. She had only one piece left, and it 
was two yards long, and rather wide. She stitched 
it in gathers round her neck. Then she found that 
it did not go well with her common muslin cap, 
and hastily substituted a black head-dress, which 
she found crushed flat at the bottom of her “ best 
things,’ and which meagrely covered her sparse 
grey hair. Nevertheless, in silk, real lace, and a 
head-dress that had once come from London, she 
felt herself impregnable, and, running to the door 
to answer a knock, noticed Margery Millar’s start, 
and accepted it as a compliment to her changed 
appearance. 

“Tm very glad to see you, my dear,” she said. 
“Perhaps you will stop for a moment, and help me 
to brighten up the parlour. The baronet is with 
Dr. Murray, and they are both coming here. I wish 
I could let Frank know,” she added, half wondering 
whether she might venture to ask Margery to run 
that errand. 

“TI met Dr. Murray and a strange gentleman 
crossing the market place,” said Margery. “I expect 
they are going to visit Frank at his work before they 
come here,” 

Mrs. Niel sighed. “ ‘Never mind,” she said, “ when 
Sir Ralph comes here, he will see us in a different 
light. Come and help me put out my little orna- 
ments; I would keep them out always, only they 
gather up the horrid white dust that is always 
flying in this place.” 

They were quite a strange medley. One or two 
portraits of military and naval Pages of distant 
relationship; one or two cracked china dragons; 
an ancient sampler setting forth Tarlecote Manor, 
surmounted by two flags flying different ways; 
and some faded wool-work, weak in design, and 
erude in colour. 

“T do not think that is pretty, Mrs. Niel,” 
Margery ventured to say. 

“My dear, you can scarcely pretend to be a judge. 
It was worked by my great-aunt the Honourable 
Georgiana Dorrington, who had lessons from the 
lady who taught the royal princesses. It is not 
likely that there is such another piece of work in 
Forgar, except perhaps at the castle. 
it over the end of this sofa, and then it will hide 
the hollow which Frank has made by always resting 
his arm there while he is reading.” 

Then Margery went into the little patch of 
garden to see if she could find any flowers, Frank 


> 


I will spread | 


was too intermittent in his gardening. He and the 

_Millars generally shared their packets of seeds or 
| baskets of roots together ; but what flourished quite 
gaily under Margery’s care was only stumpy and 
flowerless in the Niels’ beds. Margery seldom 
came to the house without a few blossoms in 
|her hand. But to-day she happened to have none, 
having stripped her garden to enliven the room 
of a dying neighbour. She must make the best 
of what she found. And Margery’s best was to 
break two or three graceful boughs from the 
rowan tree. The only vessel she could see suited 
to their size and luxuriance was a common brown 
jar, standing in the kitchen. When she carried 
it into the parlour, Mrs. Niel had run off to the 
bed-room, to give a last touch to her grim toilet. 
At that moment a loud knock announced their 
visitors, and Mrs. Niel came bustling down-stairs, 
caught sight of the beau-pot on the parlour table, 
and inwardly pronouncing it a “ vulgar thing,” had 
just time to remove it to the passage window-sill, 
before she turned round to receive Sir Ralph and 
the Doctor. Margery quietly passed behind the 
three, and retired to the kitchen. 

“ And so we have just seen your son, madam,” 
said the baronet. He was a little, lithe man, with 
frizzy grey hair, and gold spectacles. “ Forgar ought 
to be proud of him; but a prophet in his own 
country—we all know that proverb, don’t we, 
madam ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered poor Mrs. Niel, “and 
it is true enough here, though Forgar is not exactly 
our country.” 

“ Aye, indeed; I was just going to remark that 
you have an English tongue. And so you married 
a Scotchman, eh? Scotchmen are always marrying 
Southern lasses. I did so myself, Mrs. Niel. Lady 
Rayburn. is a Devonshire woman.” 

“ AndI am a Hampshire woman,” said Mrs. Niel. 
“T was a Page of Tarlecote before I married.” 

The baronet did not appear much impressed by 
the name,; Mrs. Niel thought he could not have 
noticed it, , 

“TJ have given your son an invitation to go back 
with me to London,” he went on. “An editor 
and I were having a little conversation about him 
before I left town. I think itmay lead to some- 
thing, and there is nothing like being on the spot, 
madam. Besides, he will get new ideas. A man may 
be said not to be born until he has seen London; 
and a genius should go everywhere and see every- 
thing. It gives him range, madam.” 

“Tam sure Frank will be delighted, and it will be 
a great advantage to him,” said poor Mrs. Niel, 
| thinking of her store in the savings-bank at Aber- 
deen, and of the prices she had noticed in the 
outfitters’ shops in the high street there. 

“You have a sweet little place here,” said the 
baronet, glancing round—“ quite a poet’s corner. I 
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could envy you that peep of blue hills from that 
corner window. Yes, Doctor, I know there are hills 
enough to be seen from my place in Berwick, but 
there is something peculiar in the light here; it makes 
me think of that which the poet says ‘never was on 
land or sea.’ When I amin the far North it always 
seems to me as if the poetry which its stern sons hold 
back unexpressed rises from their souls and broods 
over the country.” 

Dr. Murray said “ Ah!” and raised his glasses to 
survey the familiar scene. Mrs. Niel said nothing, 
but thought, inwardly, that this must be how 
baronets talked nowadays. It used not to be so at 
Tarlecote, where they had only talked of hunting 
and poultry, and the last dance, or the next wedding, 
and the ladies had always dutifully turned aside to 
their netting and knitting whenever the gentle- 
men seemed inclined for politics. 

“Who knows but the day will come when men 
will make a pilgrimage to this shrine,” said the 
baronet, holding out his hand to Frank, who had 
followed from the mason’s yard, readily released by 
his astounded master, and tenderly brushed up by 
his enthusiastic fellow-workmen. 

“ You have made a pilgrimage already, Sir Ralph,” 
observed the Doctor. 

“Yes, yes! I like to do people honour while 
they are still living. I don’t believe in building 
the sepulchres of the prophets,”’ said the baronet. 
“We were near Stratford-upon-Avon a short time 
ago, and my wife and girls set their hearts on 
running with the foolish crowd to see where a great 
man once lived. ‘Let the dead bury their dead,’ 
said J, and I would not even get out at the railway 
station.” 

“ We shall have you too up in London some day, 
1 hope, Mrs. Niel,” he went on, rising to take his 
departure. “ Perhaps you will find some of your 
old Southern friends there. At any rate, you will 
find everybody delighted tc do you honour; do we 
not owe your son to his mother? He is to beastar 
—a bright, particular star. You should have heard 
how my friend, the editor, spoke of him! A hard- 
headed man he is, who has poured cold water on I 
don’t know how many gushing aspirants to genius 
and fame. I’m not going to tell you what he said. 
He can tell you himself, which he won’t do. I 
thought at once, ‘These two must meet.’ ” 

“Tam sure I have to be very grateful to you,” 
said Frank, “that is all one can say, however much 
one feels.” And all the secret hopes of the lad’s 
life burst into bloom, and glorified his ingenuous 
face. 

“He is really a handsome young fellow,” thought 
simple-minded Dr. Murray. “Is that how Burns 
looked when the Duchess of Gordon said that ‘he 
carried her off her feet ?’” 

“ And now I must say good-bye,” said the baronet. 
“Let me look round once again, for1I want to 





remember it all, and Lady Rayburn and the girls will 
have a hundred questions for me to answer. You 
ean’t think how interested they all are. Good-bye, 
dear Mrs. Niel, I will take care that this youngster 
writes to you regularly while he is bewitching the 
English maidens. To you, my boy, it is only 
au revoir; I will write in a day or two, and 
arrange our meeting for our triumphal progress to 
the South. Oh, how lovely, how graceful, how 
poetic!” he exclaimed, as poor Margery’s rowan beau- 
pot caught his eye,as he went through the passage. 
And as he walked down the little garden path, he 
waved his hand towards the grey-blue mountains 
lying beyond the wide plain, with its winding river 
giving back the silvery radiance of the afternoon 
sky. Then he turned and looked again at the 
homely stone cottage standing under its great fir- 
tree. He said something with great emphasis to 
Dr. Murray. How could Mrs. Niel or Frank guess 
that he was quoting Wordsworth’s lines :— 


“ Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the poor; 
And all that now enchants thee from the day 
On which it should be touched, would melt, and melt away,” 


“That is a delightful gentleman,”’ said Mrs. Niel. 
“ And how strange it seems, dear Frank, that all my 
prayers for your welfare should have been answered 
through your poems after all.” 

“ Why have you been in the kitchen, Margery ? ” 
asked Frank, rather sharply, as Margery emerged 
therefrom, carrying the tea-tray, which she had taken 
the opportunity to prepare. Frank felt a little sus- 
picious lest his mother might have given the girl a 
hint to keep out of the way. 

“Why should I be in the parlour?” she asked, 
gaily. “Sir Ralph did not come to seeme. Do not 
you always say, Frank, that no story should have a 
single unnecessary character in it ?” 

“ But, till the story is ended, we can’t tell what 
character will be most necessary,” said Frank, with 
something in his eyes which made Margery blush 
almost as brightly as the rowan berries. He was 
actually wondering how he should get on in London 
without a sight of her every day. It seemed to him 
that it would be hard, though as he had never been 
away from home yet, he could not know how hard it 
really would be. 

“ Well, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Niel, “ thanks to 
our little savings, you will be able to start on your 
visit with everything becoming. And I do trust 
something may come of it. A gentleman like Sir 
Ralph must surely have influence about appoint- 
ments. Those people can do so much for one if 
they choose.” 

“T don’t want any appointment,” answered Frank, 
proudly. ‘“ Days are altered since the times when a 
literary man hung on to a nobleman’s establishment, 
a kind of reformed successor of the fool of an older 
date. Literature is an independent profession now- 
a-davs. Think of the great daily papers! Think of 
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the countless magazines! 


If a man has thoughts | Nicol, an’ guid Hugh Miller, just now. 


I’ve aft 


and can write them, he has an estate in his mind. | thocht that ‘gen‘ux,’ as they ca’ it, is like the puir 


Margery, what passed through your mind at that | beasties they bring frae foreign pairts, and dinna ken 


moment ?” 

“ We can’t help what passes through our minds,” 
said poor Margery, evasively. 

“T know that,” said Frank, “ and we can no more 
tell whence some things spring than we cm guess 
in what field grew the wheat of which our bread is 
made. But we can give our neighbours a slice, 
and we can give them a share of our thought.” 

“Tt will be hard to think that I refused him any- 
thing when he is gone away,” was Margery’s secret 
reflection. Soshe said, witha slight hesitation, “ It 
flashed through my mind to wonder whether Isaiah 
got his living by his prophecies.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are infected 
by any paltry notion that a poet ought not to 
take money for his poems, or a story-teller for his 
tales P ” said Frank, quite superbly. ‘‘The labourer 
is worthy of his hire.’ ” 

“ Certainly,”’ answered Margery. “ A poem would 
be no worse if it was paid for by a thousand pounds, 
but I think it might be worse if it was written for 
the thousand pounds.” 

“Mind is better understood now-a-days than it 
used to be,” said Frank, rather inconsequently. “ The 
world begins to see its value, and to feel that it owes 
competence and honour for that which is really with- 
out money and without price. The world is longing 
for light, and those who have the dimmest lantern 
have no right to hide it under a bushel.” 

“But they must set it where it will not be blown 
out,” said Margery, in a parenthesis. “ And now I 
must go home, and give my father his tea.” Frank 
could have no excuse to walk back with her while the 
sun was still in the heavens. She did not want to 
be alone with him this evening. She felt as if a 
prickly barrier was growing up between them, and 
as if she might be rash and passionate in some wild 
effort to beat it down. 

“T did not know that Margery could speak up for 
her own opinions, as to-night shows me that she 
can,” said Mrs, Niel, when she was gone. 

“Margery has a fine mind of her own, only she 
seldom shows it,” said Frank. 

“T thought she was rather in an ill temper,” 
observed Mrs. Niel. And her son made no reply. 

One or two tears would force their way into 
Margery’s eyes as she walked slowly home, but 
‘she forced them back, and there was nothing but 
brightness in her manner as she told her father 
all the news. 

“ Well, I hope the laddie will tak’ tent o’ his ways,” 
said the canny old mason, “for he’s a fine laddie, 
and I’ll no believe there’s any reason why the 
bricht anes should die o’ dram-drinking or galloping 
decline, or wild heids an’ sick heirts, like Rab 
Fergusson an’ Rabbie Burns, and the puir laddie 





hoo to guide, but gie them owre muckle or owre little, 
or no what they want at a’, till the creetur that 
might ha’ been healthy and happy in its ain place 
and fashion, just lies doon and dees, and there’s a 
grand fash owre the bit dead corp. Rabbie Burns 
was a great mon, in spite o’ his bad ways an’ his 
junketings wi’ fule rich folk, an’ his heart-break 
at last. But I’ve aft wonnered what he might ha’ 
been, had he lo’ed his ane bit lassie, and held on by 
his pleugh, and consorted wi’ sic folk as his ain father 
and mither were before him. I hope oor Frank 
will na be deluded by the gloss o’ the fine ladies an’ 
gentlemen, wi’ their feelings a’ sae weel got up that 
ye canna tell the fause frae the true. I saw some- 
thing of them in my young days, when they came to 
my master’s yard ordering monuments. I hope the 
laddie will na be deluded. Gif there’s a strain o’ 
the true prophet in him, then the world’s just the 
world that turns on a’ its prophets, frae righteous 
Abel down’ards. Only it’s sad to see the puir 
lambs thinking they are skipping out to green 
pastures whiles it’s to the slaughter-house they ’re 
ganging!” 

Margery went to bed early. That is to say, she 
went away to her bed-room, put out her candle, and 
threw herself on her little bed, and wept bitterly. 
Why was it? she asked herself. Was she pained 
because a friend was winning a dower from life 
which she could never win? Was this base envy? 
Was she jealous of Frank’s own gifts? Such 
natures as Margery’s are sterner to themselves than 
any confessor could be. She asked herself, was this 
the heroism of a woman who is content to sit alone, 
and to endure that her knight forgets her, as long 
as she may be proud of him? Oh, Margery! was 
there ever such a woman ? and could such a one 
be proud of a heart which cut the cord of the 
lowliest love? Margery rose up in the dark, hot 
and flushed, and pushed back her rumpled hair with 
her trembling hands. Frank would never forget 
her! Never! He could not! It would not be like 
him! To the degree that he had cared for her, he 
would never forget her! (The tears began again.) 
He would send her books. He would think kindly 
of her in spare moments. Sometimes, perhaps, he 
would write and ask her to tell him some country 
story, or to recall some old ballad. Some day, per- 
haps, he would name a little daughter after her. 
No, he would never forget her ! 

But one sad image after another would crowd into 
her mind. She thought of Robert Burns, and all 
the puerile painted crowd that wasted his time and 
health. She thought of Chatterton and his delusive 
letters home, and his wild kiss to his strange land- 
lady before he shut himself into the awful darkness 
of the end. She thought of Kirke White slowly 
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burning up his life, of John Clare dying out in dim 
imbecility. She might have thought of far sadder 
things than these, poor innocent darling! She felt 
as if some worse vague horror haunted the boundary 
of all this sadness, but our definite thoughts are 
limited by our knowledge. She might have thought 
how better is the wild sin which brings swift re- 
tribution and remorse, than the slow selfishness 
and daily self-betrayal, that look like virtue, and 
drive her insulted from her hideous parody; that 
better is Pegasus stoned to death in a ditch, than 
Pegasus sleek and plump, ambling to and fro 
on a fool’s errands, or skulking on a knave’s 
intrigues. 

Poor Margery scarcely guessed that the gifts of | 
God which cannot be bought for money, are yet | 
sold for money; and still her last prayer that night | 
was, “O Father, keep him his own true self, what- | 
ever happens!” 








CHAPTER III. 


“Who in a house of glass would dwell, 
With curious eyes at every pane ? 
To ring him in and out again, 
Who wants the public crier’s bell ? ” 
Whittier. 


THE day of Frank Niel’s departure for London 
came at last, about a fortnight after the baronet’s 
visit. How dear Forgar made itself during that fort- 
night! Frank’s master and his fellow-workmen sub- 
scribed together, and gave their young townsman 
a serviceable gold watch. 

“We don’t want you to think that nobody but 
fine London people know how to admire ye,” said 
the old master, as he put it into Frank’s hand. 

“Much admiration would you have ever given me 
if the fine London gentleman had not set yeu the 
example,” thought Frank within himself, and felt 
quite cynical and worldly-wise. 

The minister gave a little party in Frank’s honour. 
Mrs. Niel was invited, and so were Margery and her 
father, and old Mr. Millar accepted the invitation, 
though he had never been to a formal “tea” since 
his wife’s death. Dr. Murray was there. The two 
masters of Forgar schocl were there. The minis- 
ter’s wife had taken her presentation tea-service 
out of its cotton wool, and the cake-basket was 
heaped high with the daintiest goodies. Frank was 
the hero of the hour. The minister gave him one 
or two introductions in London. They closed the 
evening with ‘family worship,” and the white- 
haired old man prayed for “our dear friend at the 
bright dawn of his life,” that “after the burden and 
heat of the day, there might be light at his even- 
tide.” 

And last of all, when the women-folk had on 
their bonnets, and the men were standing in readi- 
ness to depart, staves in hand and plaids over 
shoulders, old Mr. Millar started “ Auld lang syne.” 
Everybody took it up except poor Mrs. Niel and | 





little Margery, who both tried once or twice, and 
found it would not do. Pain must grow old before 
it is transformed into pathos. A castle is merely 
desolate the day after its siege; years of ivy must 
grow before it is picturesque ruin. The sight of 
the coming change, the knowledge of the going 
away, sent a pleasant thrill through old blanks and 
numbed sorrows in the kindly, neighbourly hearts. 
Who can say what visions of mossy graves, of half- 
forgotten loves, or silenced friendships, rose before 
that group of commonplace people in the homely 
hall of the little manse? Each of them said good- 
bye to Frank with a strange tenderness. It was 
searcely Frank to whom they said good-bye, but 
rather to some form from their own past, who had 
been with them but for a moment. And so, from 
this night, the old maid Miss Rose will lay up a 
kindly thought of Frank beside her memory of her 
lover lost at sea; and the minister’s wife will recol- 
lect him when she pauses in her prayers to think of 
her only boy, who died of consumption during his 
first year at the university. Old Mr. Millar, stirred 
to the simple inspiration of his song by the little 
festive surroundings, linked with his own recollec- 
tions of love and mirth, had given Frank a very 
sweet fame—had written his name on secret shrines 
where envy could not smear it, nor malice tear it 
down. 

And that wasthe last of Forgar. Next night 
Frank Niel slept in Sir Ralph Rayburn’s house in 
London. 

He only stayed there a few days. By the end of 
the week he had made up his mind that literature 
must be his profession, and some great city his 
home. And, the moment the idea of permanency 
fixed itself, he only longed to lay the first stone of 
the fair edifice of independence that he hoped te 
rear. 

Lady Rayburn and her two daughters were ex- 
ceedingly kind. He did not see very much of them 
while he was staying in the house, because they had 
lady guests, who naturally occupied a great dea! 
of their time. But they seemed so delighted when 
he spoke of remaining in London, and took so much 
interest in advising him as to lodgings and such 
necessaries. Lady Rayburn finally settled him in a 
house kept by a former maid of hers. Miss Ethel 
Rayburn was always in raptures about the sort of 
life he would live. The ladies took him out to drive 
with them sometimes, and once Ethel called his atten- 
tion to the sort of house he would be renting in “a 
year or two.” It was a sweet little cottage in a 
suburban lane, with creepers over the porch and rose 
bushes on the little lawn. The party had left their 
carriage for a stroll on foot, and Ethel and Frank 
were lingering a little behind Lady Rayburn and her 
elder daughter. 

“ Yours will be my ideal life,” said Ethel, looking 
up at him with an expression of ardent innocence. 
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“T don’t like show. They are aiways angry with 
me at home because they think 1 do nut value 
externals enough; uot that I despise externals. I 
do not think they signify. In a month’s time I 


think I could adapt myself to any mere outward | 
form of life; but I should always much prefer the | 


simplest.” 

Frank Niel thought how very sweet she was. 
How was the dear straightforward fellow to guess 
that any woman would try to catch his heart just 
to break it ? Ethel Rayburn had played marches 
and talked patriotism to military cadets. She knew 
that one poor young fellow had gone wild, and 
strayed far and low when he found that she meant 
nothing. He had gone abroad at last, and nobody 
knew where he was now. Ethel always felt that 
the tragedy of his ruined life gave the finishing 
touch of romance to her own. She called him 
“that poor dear fellow.” The “Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere” is all the more conscious of her power 
because “young Lawrence” lies dead. It was only 
the other foolish yeoman who thought she might 
shrink from “that across his throat,” or from his 
mother’s “bitter word.” And he must have been 
a very foolish yeoman when he thought to punish 
her by a tirade, which she would enjoy, rather 
than by an utter neglect, under which she would 
certainly writhe. 

And now Ethel Rayburn would be idyllic for the 
young poet. It would be something new to have a 
poet in love with one! But as she said her foolish 
false words, she thought he looked down upon her 
so responsively, that she “felt afraid she would 
have to put an end to it very soon, poor fellow!” 
And for once Ethel Rayburn was quite wrong. 
Frank only thought of quiet Margery, and con- 
fidingly reflected that here was a heart that would 
not spurn his simple country love, a London daisy 
that would shelter his dewdrop from the sun ! 

In those days there was only one person who did 
not broadly encourage Frank in his ambition to 
become a London littératewr. That was the great 
editor, to confer with whom Sir Ralph had brought 
his young friend from the North. He was a man 
of few words, and of a grave and almost solemn 
manner. He offered Frank what he called “ a little 
opening,” but Frank found that it would secure him 
for the coming year nearly double what he could 
earn in the mason’s yard, and as he had plenty of 
manuscript on hand to fill this little opening, he 
would be left almost entirely at leisure to go on 
working for the future. He eagerly opened his 
enthusiastic hopes to the quiet, kindly man, but the 
utmost encouragement he could gain was—“ TI think 
it is dangerous for anybody to make a profession 
of literature, but you may safely try it, as you 
have always your excellent trade to fall back on. 
Two-thirds of the people whom I see in the course 
of my business might well envy you that.” 


Frank wondered that this editor did not mention 
Sir Ralph—nay, seemed inclined to turn from the 
subject when Frank warmly introduced his name. 
Frank had always fancied that it was Sir Ralph who 
had introduced his poems to this editor. It seemed 
as if something had led him to think so during 
their first interview at Forgar. And he had sup- 
posed that it was only Sir Ralph’s kindly shrinking 
from any appearance of patronage which had pre- 
vented more definite allusion to the matter. But 
after his conversation with the editor he felt doubt- 
ful, and yet how otherwise could he have heard of 
him at all? Even that one glimpse of the man, 
and the engrossing duties of his way of life, made 
Frank feel that he was little likely to scan the 
columns of The Granite Oracle in search of incipient 
genius. So, for the present, Frank had to leave the 
mystery unsolved. 

Of course Frank heard regularly from Forgar. 
His mother was but a poor correspondent, filling 
her four pages of note-paper with conventional 
phrases rather than with the little bits of homely 
news for which her son often wearied. Margery’s 
letters were more satisfactory. She told about his 
mother’s new gown, and the curtains that had been 
put up at the parlour windows, and the dog which 
her father had given Mrs. Niel to keep her com- 
pany. In fact, Margery told all about everything 
and everybody but herself. Sometimes Frank ac- 
tually wondered whether Margery did really care 
for him or not. He never wavered in his love for 
her. But the girls he saw now were more gushing 
and less reticent to their merest acquaintances than 
Margery had ever been to the old friend who would 
fain have been her lover. Poor Frank! he could 
not quite lose faith in Margery’s affection, but pos- 
sible heart-pains being often more vocal than actual 
ones, the very possibility wrung from him a sweet 
little poem, which he called “ Mistaken.” 

Persons whom he met at Sir Ralph’s little parties 
often manifested a kind of interest in Frank which 
puzzled him. He could not understand how they 
knew so much of him, or if they did not, how they 
made remarks so pat to his position. Young ladies 
told him that the romance of genius in humble 
‘life had always captivated them, though when he 
‘eagerly accepted a mutual interest in such a sub- 





| ject he often found them strangely ignorant of the 


‘details of even such well-known histories as those 


| of Kirke-White and Chatterton. Old ladies warned 
| him that genius, if supported by sound common 
sense, might reach almost any goal, but it must take 


_safe guides, abstain from eccentric ways, conform to 
| polite customs, and keep up smooth appearances. 
The first explanation he got of all this intended 
| sympathy and couzsel came in two letters which 
chanced to follow close upon each other. The first 
was from the young squire at Tarlecote, and what 
| he had to say was— 
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Dear Covusiy,—For I suppose I may call you so, since father 
and your mother were cousins, though you seem so anxious to 
throw us off. My father always did his very utmost for your 
mother, though I dare say she did not think so, for everybody 
imagines landed proprietors to be ever so rich, though some- 
times they are as poor as Job was in his hard times. And con- 
sidering this, and that everybody who knows us knows you are 
our relation, and that my father had a duty to discharge 
towards you (as he did), it does strike me as too bad that 
the Sweetness and Light Magazine should describe you as 
“the only son of a widow, who had to fight the solitary and 
bitter battle that only friendless widows know.” The writer 
(who seems to have been a visitor of yours) goes on to 
say that “in your case, for once, he should imagine genius 
descended from the paternal side.” I don’t know anything 
about genius, but there’s some spunk in us Pages, for though 
our mortgages have been foreclosed, till I’ve got nothing left 
but one freehold farm, and should be nobody at all except 
in this quiet corner, where our name is as old as the trees, and 
though I have to trot over my ploughed fields, and never had 
more education than the curate could give me, still if I took 
to writing poetry, and somebody turned a penny by spinning a 
yarn about the “‘ Clodhopper Poet,” I’d just punch his head, 
and tell him he might mind the metre of my verses, and the 
millers would look after the measure of my corn, I don’t see 
any sense in calling a man the ‘‘Mason Poet,” unless he’s a 
fellow that cuts verses on grave-stones. 

Bella (that's my wife), says I’ve written a very fierce letter. 
I don’t mean it so. But when I know how my poor father 
tried to do his best by my cousin and you, and never let on 
how cruelly the world was dealiug with him, it did seem hard 
that jackanapes Spiller (he’s the man that’s got Tarlecote 
Manor now) should come up te me with the Magazine article 
in his hand, and say, ‘‘It is a pity your father did not reflect 
that prosperity attends those who remember the widow and the 
orphan.” And I had a sort of feeling that it did not become 
me to speak out the truth from my side if you chose to hide 
it on yours. 

Bella says I’m to send her kind greetings to you, and to say 
that she wants to see more of your poems ; she likes those she 
has seen so much. We,should beglad to see yourself. I should 
have invited you before, but I dreamed no more of your coming 
so far than of going off to the Highlands myself. Even in these 
travelling days Bella and I never think of travelling. Give our 
respects to your mother when you write, and, I am, your 
affectionate kinsman, Lee PaGe-PaGe. 

Tarlecote, 


The other letter was from the Stirling school- 
master :— ee 

My Dear Nerxew,—Of course. we have been very glad to 
hear of your romantic advancement in life. Poets are born, 
not made, and I know perfectly well that the gifts you 
evidently possess are quite independent of the education I 
secured for you. I know, too, that we must rejoice in doing 
our duty, looking for nothing again; still I can scarcely 
believe that you know there is an article in the Sweetness 
and Light Magazine which speaks of your “ self-education” 
in a way which would lead its readers to believe that nobody 
had taken the least care of your training. You had as good 
an education as your poor father got till he went to the 
university for his medical studies, or as I had myself until, 
resolving to be a tutor, I went to Edinburgh and taught 
infants, that I might pay my class-fees. The same article 
does not do justice to your mother. Many of her views and 
habits are not in accordance with our sturdy Scotch views and 
habits, but I can acknowledge that she is a woman of refine- 
ment, such a one, in short, as is often appointed governess to 
a nobleman’s son in his earlier years. I cannot believe that 
the genius that [ recognise in your pieces which I have read 
requires the blackening of all its surroundings to bring out 
its brightness. I think most literary men of the present 
day acknowledge that it is unworthy of their profession to 
attempt, by their history or their flattery, to excite the 
interest of individual patxons; and I think it will be presently 
recognised to be equally unworthy to do the same to the 
general public. A performance which needs a description of 
the performer seems to me an acknowledgment of his intrinsic 





inferiority, as a dance which would be nothing if done by a man, 
becomes wonderful when gone through by a dog on its hind 
legs. 1 know enough of the wor'd, and particularly of a certain 
group in the literary world (a kind of parasite which blights 
whenever it flourishes), pot to be at all surprised if you know 
nothing of tiis article or its author, but I shall be glad to re- 
ceive your assurance thereof. And with love and congratula- 
tions from all here, I remain, your affectionate uncle, 
ALEXANDER NIEL. 


Poor Frank! The lad’s hot young heart swelled 
painfully as he thought of the quotations in his 
kinsmen’s letters. He had never seen the obnoxious 
article in the Magazine. He remembered that there 
had been always one number missing from the heap 
which lay on Sir Ralph’s library table. He knew 
Sir Ralph wrote for that magazine, and he could 
not help suspecting the loquacious baronet. And 
he said to himself, proudly, that he would rather 
have the chance in life offered by his quiet Forgar 
home, with its regular school-days, and few honest 
original-minded friends, than that enjoyed by the 
baronet’s little heir, with his harsh pedantic tutor, 
and his cold corner in an unhomely house, through 
which a stream of new acquaintances was perpetually 
filtering. 

Still he could not help believing that in some way 
he owed to Sir Ralph that practical recognition of 
his talents which had found a place for him in an 
important magazine, and opened for him a flourish- 
ing literary career. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ The wicked and the weak, by some dark law, 

Have a strange power to shut and rivet down 

Their own horizon around us, to unwing 

Our heaven-aspiring visions.” Lowel. 
THERE Came a day which Frank set aside to go up 
to the City, and make more definite arrangements 
as to sundry little bits of literary work which 
hung prospectively before him, for his name had 
not appeared more than two or three times on 
the cover of the Great Magazine before other 
editors had begun to make vague overtures to 
him, generally over a glass of wine in Sir Ralph’s 
dining-room. 

The first editor on whom he called was quite a 
young man, not much older than himself, and of 
most pleasant and affable manners. 

“In the first instance we shall have to make you 
an offer which will seem like under-payment, Mr. 
Niel,” he said, cheerfully; “because we want you to 
make a separate name for us. We want you to 
write for us just the sort of things that you are 
bringing out in the Great Magazine ; but then, you 
see, it is supposed to be carried on in the Liberal 
interest, and we are Tories here, and we must not 
have the same names on our covers, don’t you 
see? If you prefer, you can take some name to 
which you have a kind of right—say, for instance, 
your mother’s father’s name, if it be a well-sounding 
one.” 
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* But I am a Liberal,” said simple Frank. 

“No doubt you are. That does not matter. So 
was I till I got the offer of this berth, when I began 
to see there was a great deal to be said on both 
sides, don’t you know!” responded the other, with 
an arch wink. 

“ Nature is neither Whig nor Tory, and it is true 
that I never intentionally touch politics at all in 
my verses or stories; but what one believes is sure 
to come out,” said Frank. 
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“Oh, I don’t think we shall quarrel over that,” 
answered the editor. ‘ When you feel inclined to 
write verses descriptive of a model squire send 
them to us, and when you long to grow pathetic 
over a ploughman send that to the Great 
Magazine.” 

“But ought it not to be the other way P” said 
Frank. ‘“ You Tories ought to be shown the wrongs 
which exist, and we Liberals should be taught to 
appreciate what virtues may thrive among our 
enemies.” 

The editor laughed heartily. ‘You are refresh- 
ing!” he said. “Do you expect to flourish by 
giving people what they need, instead of what they 
like? If you were a doctor, would you refuse an 
old lady a tasty tonic, and tell her she would be 
all right if she did not eat too much ? If you were 





ls lawyer, would you warn a new client that your 
bill of costs would amount to more than the value 
of the estate he wanted to dispute ?” 

“ Of course [ should,” said Frank. 

“Well, well, my dear friend; so I hope we all 
would, if such conduct could carry its own end; 
but while the world is constituted as it is, the 
offended patient and client would simply go off to 
less scrupulous doctors and lawyers. We must dea] 
with things as they are.” 














“But how are they ever to grow better, if nobody 
begins to do his own best ?” said Frank. 

“ My dear feHow, the millennium is so very slow 
in building, that whoever offers himself towards its 
progress to-day will be an entirely forgotten stone in 
its foundations by the time it is complete,” answered 
the young man. 

“««The stone which the builders rejected is become 
the head of the corner,’ ”’ said Frank, earnestly. 

The young editor did not reiterate his light laugh, 
and there was a real kindliness in his tone as he said, 
“Do not you think you may be taking things too 
seriously? Is it not something like trying to walk 
always to march music ? ” 

“We shall fall out of step often enough, however 
we may strive not to do so,” Frank answered. 

At that moment the office-boy knocked at the 
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door. “Please, sir,” he said, “ there’s that old Mr. 
Oliver wants te speak with you; he says he won’t 
detain youa minute.” 

“Oh tell him I’m very particularly engaged,” 
answered the editor. “I’m so glad you are here, 
Mr. Niel, to give me an excuse for saying so, for I’m 
afraid I’d have done the}same without any excuse. 
He’s a terrible old bore. Now, that is one of the sad 
stories that will keep cropping up in our profession. 
He made a great hit once. Why, that song of his, 
‘The day that shall dawn,’ was sung everywhere! I 
believe he only got a few shillings for that ; indeed, 
I’m not sure that he did not present it to the pub- 
lisher, in his anxiety to see himself in print. Of 
course, its success taught him better, and some old 
things that had been kicked through half the waste- 
paper baskets of the magazines were brought out, 
and brought him in very fair prices. And then the 
poor fool could not understand that one swallow 
makes no summer. And he got married on the 
strength of it, thinking, of course, that a few extra 
poems would provide for each child as itcame. And 
the end of it was, he wrote himself out, and the papers 
began to get shy of him. And between exhaustion, 
and disappointment, and anxiety, he took to drinking. 
I often think his brain has softened a little; but 
there is one of the mysteries of genius, for out of that 
soddened wreck a spark of the true fire will still 
strike from time to time, so that he may earn enough 
to pay the rent of the cottage they live in at Hoxton, 
though nothing he does is worth half as much as it 
would have been, if he had not poured such a lot of 
bosh into the market.” 

“ How does he and his family live, then?” Frank 
asked. 

“ They live on very little, I can tell you,” said the 
editor, ‘and that trifle the wife earns by keepinga little 
school, and giving music lessons. She’s a very fine, 
sensible woman, better able than he is to judge 
when what he does is worth the doing. When he is 
sober enough he is always scribbling, and he reads it 
all to her, and, out of twenty or thirty pieces, per- 
haps she finds one that she knows we will take. 
Then she brings it here herself, and out of consi- 
deration for what he was once, and of what they are 
now, we pay her its price at once, for if he called for 
the money it would be the publican and not the 
landlord that would get it. She never trusts him 
with a manuscript worth anything, so when he calls 
I know he has only brought some rubbish. It is 
curious that he is not himself the least able to dis- 
tinguish between a gem of thought and a bit of cut- 
glass conceit, except that he rather inclines to the 
latter, and fancies that only his worst pieces get 
printed because the public taste is so low. It is 
very sad.” 

“Sad indeed!” said Frank, whose vivid imagina- 
tion had rapidly filled the bare outline with many a 
piteous and pathetic detail. 


“Poor fellow! he goes on thinking himself a 
wronged man. And no doubt he was in some ways. 
But it is no use feeling wronged,” the editor went 
on, in a brisker tone. ‘One must make up one’s 
mind to accept facts. He is always harping on the 
Parthenon having dropped him in his best days, to 
make room for what he calls the ‘trumpery jingles’ 
of Lord George Ardern. Now, if it had been plain 
Mr. Ardern against plain Mr. Oliver, I’d have backed 
Oliver for the general public. But the general 
public loves a lord. Besides, Oliver wanted his 
payments regularly, and Lord George did not care 
about them much. And Oliver had no shooting-box 
to invite editors to for six weeks in the autumn. 
How could Oliver compete with Lord George P 
Not unless an editor were an angel! And, between 
you and me if Oliver had been in his place, he 
would have been found quite as human.” 

“ Ah, that is uncharitable! ” said Frank. 

“Is it?” laughed the editor. ‘Then what made 
Oliver so proud when he heard that the millionaire 
Byfield had praised some of his works? Does a 
man’s possession of a mint give real literary weight 
to his literary opinions P I rather think that Mr. 
Oliver hoped that ‘something might come of it,’ as 
the phrase goes. Oliver gave me to understand that 





he wished I’d let Byfield know that he was a very 
struggling man. And I said so, as if it came from 
| myself, you understand. And Byfield said that 
so many charities had a claim on him, and a man 
| thought to be so rich (Byfield always says ‘ thought ’) 
|is always expected to do so much if he begins at 
all, that he did not see how he could move in the 
| matter. At any rate, he would send Mrs. Oliver 
|a silk dress, but it must be described as from ‘an 
| anonymous admirer of her husband’s genius,’ else 
he would be overwhelmed by that sort of gratitude 
which men like Byfield always so poignantly feel 
to be only a lively sense of favours to come. Poor 
Mrs. Oliver! I hope there has been some occasion 
when she could decently wear that dress without 
exciting the malice of the little shopkeepers to 
whom she is in debt. Don’t look at me so very 
reproachfully, Mr. Niel. I am not violating any 
confidences, for I let her into the secret of the gift, 
and that was the very remark she made about it. 
Oliver was never what one may call a useful 
man,” the editor went on, while Frank sat sorrow- 
fully silent. ‘“ Now there is that little Miss Everett, 
whom you must have often met at Sir Ralph’s.” 

“Fea.” 

“Well, she will always fall on her feet. She 
ean do anything, and she is quite willing to do it. 
She has pushed her work into papers of all creeds, 
polities, and ranks, and she has managed so beautifully 
that for none of them has she written one line which 
could get her into hot water with any other of them. I 
have heard her praised by Romanists and Revivalists, 





by Tory squires and Red Republican artisans, in 
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Rotten Row and at ragged-school meetings. And 
you must understand that they don’t all praise her, 
as they might all praise ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ or 
‘As you Like it’ but each feels that she is on his 
side, and that sl. secomes all things to all men only 
that she may gain some for his party.” 

“«* Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of 
you! for so did their fathers to the false prophets,’ ” 
said Frank. 

The editor had been slowly pacing up and down 
the room. Now he paused before his visitor with 
a gesture of good-humoured but very sincere im- 
patience. “You are as much out of your place 
here as if you were an ancient prophet in camel’s 
hair and leathern girdle,” he said. “I can fancy 
Miss Everett hearing you utter your denunciation. 
I know what she would say. She would take your 
hand, and observe, ‘Dear sir, how kind of you to 
censure me yourself, and so redeem me from the 
curse that might otherwise descend on my unlucky 
head.’ You should cultivate her acquaintance. She 
is a good little thing, and has been very dutiful 
to her family, and is altogether a most admirable 
character in private life. Now, I won't let you 
throw over our magazine in a moment of impulsive 
Quixotism. Think about the matter for a week. 
You cannot think how much more I respect you 
for your scruples. I shall not tell my principals 
the ground of your delay. I shall just tell them 
that you prefer to give the matter a longer consi- 
deration. They will probably think you demur to 
their terms, and they may raise them. I shall 
like to have you to work with me.” And he shook 
hands with Frank very cordially, as he let him out 
of the office. 

“That seems a fine young fellow,” the editor 
said to himself, as he went back to his easy-chair. 
“Surely, all that earnestness is sincere! I can’t 
bring myself to believe that he is acting it to 
enhance his own value. But really this world is 
such a humbug, that one can never be sure of 
anything !” 

Frank went away so sore of heart, that he did 
not notice the inconsistency of the editor’s parting 
observations. A heavy rain was falling, but he 
walked through it unheeding. A ghost of scare- 
crow genius seemed to flutter before him, flaunting 
the torn rags of what had once been royal singing 
robes, And on the other hand arose his recollection 
of Miss Everett, as he had seen her at the Rayburns’ 
parties, one among the frivolous, fashionable women, 
yet with an indefinite something about her, which 
divided her from them. He could vividly recall the 
weary, far-off look that would come into her dark 
eyes, when she was silent, and tho strange chord 
in her voice which had often startled him with the 
idea that tears were not far off. Was not her soul 
starved on the pottage for which she had bartered 
its birthright ? 





When Frank reached his lodgings he found a 
Forgar letter awaiting him. It was from Dr. Murray, 
and he wrote to say that Mrs. Niel seemed very 
ailing, and that he thought she ought not to live 
alone through the ensuing winter. What could 
Frank do? Though the income he was promised 
from the Great Magazine was certainly larger than 
his mason’s wage, it was scarcely worth so much 
while he lived in London. where his expenses, how- 
ever he might keep them down, were so much 
heavier. Frank kept that letter beside him while he 
ate the dry chop and cold potatoes which his land- 
lady set before him. And a little elf seemed to 
peep into his heart, and to repeat the offer that the 
editor had made to him that morning, and to re- 
call the worldly wisdom of the unsatisfied Jewish 
king, “Be not righteous over much: why shouldst 
thou destroy thyself?” And then something within 
him stoutly retorted to the tempter, “It is no 
wonder that the man who advised so should pre- 
sently pronounce all God’s world to be vanity of 
vanities.” 

There was to be a party at the Rayburns that 
evening, and Frank felt that he must rouse himself 
to go, though his head burned and ached, and his 
heart felt sick within him. He found the mansion 
brilliantly lighted, and the saloons already crowded. 
Even in his brief experience he had grown used 
to the hollowness of fashionable intercourse, and 
quite realised that society is a perpetual fancy ball, 
where each strives his hardest to appear something 
other than he really is. He kept some private 
faiths apart from the spreading cynicism which 
was beginning to scorch up his joyousness of 
heart. 

He had already weighed and measured Sir Ralph, 
and (unless he had really been his friend in the 
matter of the Great Magazine) had found him 
utterly wanting. He had discovered that he only 
cared to find “stars,” that he might set them in 
his own cabinet to attract moths and butterflies by 
their light. He knew now that the star which had 
preceded him had been a political refugee, who, after 
having been made to run his number of social 
nights, had been found to be “ utterly impracticable,”’ 
and had been dropped back into his. dingy cafés. 
He quite understood now that Sir Ralph had liked to 
make the utmost romance out of his own humble 
surroundings because otherwise his gifts were too 
simple and too modest to excite the required sen- 
sation. He had reason to believe that the star 
which was to succeed him would be a preaching 
lady, about whom Sir Ralph Rayburn had of late 
made many curious inquiries. Poor Frank! he 
began to find that contemporary fame, like a town- 
crier, brackets very strange contrasts. But, boy- 
like, the youth still kept his faith in the candid 
kindliness of Ethel Rayburn. 

He did not meet her to-night, as he generally 
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did, almost immediately on his arrival. Wandering | 
about through the rooms, he scarcely saw a familiar 
face, and he felt so tired and dull that he presently 
took refuge on an empty settee, which was half 
hidden by the shadow of a heavy velvet curtain. 
Somebody else was seated at the other side of it, 
but at first Frank could only hear voices in a 
soft indistinguishable murmur. Presently they 
must have moved nearer, for Frank heard a man’s 
voice say, in an elegant drawl, “I do hate to | 
hear Byron and Burns put together, merely becauth | 
they both happen to fall under the censure of good 
folk. For Byron wath a gentleman.” 

“Of course, we can better sympathise with him,” | 
answered the musical tones which Frank knew s0 | 
well to belong to Ethel Rayburn, “ because his ways 
of life and thought are the same as ours. For 
these things do set up impassable barriers between 
man and man. How can we put ourselves in the 
position of one who could feel it probable that he 
should 


“ ¢Lie in kilns and barns at e’en 
When banes are crazed and biuid is thin,’ 





One can only say it must be very shocking. I wish 
there could be nice almshouses provided for all poor 
old people! When one is downin the country it quite 
hurts one’s feelings to see them crawling about. In 
the nice parts of the town they are generally hidden 
somewhere out of sight.” 

“You won’t be troubled with any such miserable 
spectacles on my plath,” returned the other voice, 
“for I won’t have any wretched cottageth built on 
my land. The labourers just have to walk in from 
the town, which ith only about four milth away. But 
to return to what we were speaking about. Although 
Burnth wath a common farmer man, I cannot under- 
sthand how even the sorth of genius he had did not 
keep him from falling in love with the kind of 
of creatures the heroines of his verses must have 
been. Can’t you fancy you see them, with their 
short petticoats, thweeping out the house or boiling 
the beastly porridge ? ” 

“Oh, dreadful!” said Ethel; “but then his 
satisfaction with their red cheeks and yellow hair 
shows a beautiful arrangement of Providence. For 
his wife would have to sweep the house, and boil 
the porridge, and, of course, more refined beauties 
would have declined to undertake those duties.” 

“Even for a poet!” laughed the young dandy. 
“My poor old aunt, the Countess of Wickham, ith 
tho sentimental. ‘Give me a real man,’ sho says, 
‘and I’ll clean his boots, and darn his stockings.’ 
And I b’lieve she would, only she’d box hith ears 
into the bargain! You young bellth are more busi- 
ness-like.”” 

“ Certainly,” assented Ethel. “Besides, if I were 
a man, I would sooner hunt and yacht than sit 
scribbling, so I prefer the men who do so.” 

The scented youth laughed conceitedly. ‘“ Now, 








there is some romanth about Byron’s love poetry’ 
and love affairs,” he said. ‘I don’t know what his 
Gulnares may be in their own countries, but they 
don’t shock one’s imagination as doth the idea of a 
common girl loafing about a village shop or a pig- 
stye, and th a 

Frank could bear no more. He swept back the 
velvet curtain with a vigour that made Ethel start, 





| and wrung an expletive from the dandy. 


“ Goodevening, Miss Rayburn,” hesaid. “I chance 
to overhear that you are discussing a subject we 
have often talked about together. I am sure your 
friend will be delighted when I assure him, from my 
own experience, that among the class of common 
girls, from whom his delicate refinement naturally 
shrinks, are to be found women beautiful, intel- 
ligent, and original, whose ignorant friends may 
even prefer them without the supple accomplish- 
ments which make polite society so smooth and 
so slippery. I blush for Burns, because I cannot 
understand how a man of his honest parentage 
and sound breeding could have ever fallen to ex- 
change meretricious sentimentalities with the genteel 
Clarinda and Maria Riddell. And I pity Lord 
Byron, because, with his mad and murderous gene- 
alogy and discordant boyhood, I can imagine it would 
have been very hard for him to be better than he 
was.” 

And Frank bowed slightly, and immediately walked 
away. 

“Good graciouth!” said the dandy. 

“Poor dear fellow!” sighed Ethel, “ he is one of 
these low-born rhymesters. We thought he seemed 
very reasonable at first, and we tried to do all we 
could for him. But there is no getting these people 
to understand social rules. It is like taming wild 
things—suddenly they get a taste of blood, and 
your labour is all thrown away.” And then Ethel 
sighed, for she said within herself, “ Frank Niel is 
jealous. Why need the poor puddle always fall in 
love with the star that is reflected upon it for an 
hour. I hope he will not do anything desperate. 
poor fellow!” 

As Frank turned from Ethel and her com- 
panion he met a pair of dark eyes watching him 
half sadly, half archly. They belonged to Miss 
Everett. She extended her hand to him, and he 
took it warmly. In that gay, crowded room, he 
somehow turned towards her as a shipwrecked 
sailor would towards a white man whom he found 
acclimatised with the savages on the coast where 
he was cast. 

“You are not looking well to-night,” she said, 
kindly, as he seated himself beside her. ‘ Shall 
I tell you the truth? I believe it is because you 
cannot teach yourself to write poetry, and to live 
prose.” 

“Perhaps you will give me a lesson,” said Frank. 
He spoke bitterly, and as he heard his words he felt 
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that they were rude and cruel. But the kindliness 
on Miss Everett’s face only deepened. 

“No,” she said; “but I want you to help me to 
recollect how I felt before I knew that lesson 
myself.” 

“T don’t want to be a humbug 
what I say, and to say what I mean. 
seem much to ask,” said Frank. 

“Tt is the most exorbitant demand you can pos- 
sibly make,” she answered, with her enigmatical 
smile, “Slaves are petted and pampered, though 
they may be sometimes neglected when all the work 
is out of them. But freemen must be prepared 
to work hardly, and fare hardly, from the cradle to 
the grave.” 

“Do you call yourself a slave?” Frank asked, 
abruptly. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a strange quietness. 
“TI sold myself into slavery at first for the sake 
of others. I had a brother, years younger than 
myself—he would be about your age if he had 
lived—and I wanted to give him a good education, 
and comfort, for he was very delicate. So instead 
of speaking whatever word God sent to me, and 
holding my peace when He sent none, I offered to 
prophesy on any mount for any Balak, provided he 
brought the rewards of divination in his hand. And 
so I scribbled my screeds of loveless love stories, and 
wrung out merry verses when I felt like a stagnant 
ditch, and stuck on ready-made tinsel moralities, 
when invention and rhyme alike failed me. You can- 
not think how dreadful it was in those days, Mr. Niel, 
for then I had not quite polished myself out of the 
shape in which God made me, and when I tried to 
cramp myself, it often seemed as if total paralysis 
would result. You see, I had closed the shutters of 
my soul to the ever-returning sun, and even the best 
supply of gas will fail sometimes! And to keep up 
the sort of pushing popularity I had resolved on 
entailed many expenses, and the struggle was very 
hot and hard. And just as my brother’s education 
was finished, he died.” 

“And then you were set free!” said Frank, 
accepting Miss Everett’s phraseology, and in his 
passionate interest in a tragedy of life which might so 
easily become his own, half forgetting that it was 
written in the very life-blood of the woman who was 
so coolly reading it aloud. 

She shook her head mournfully, and asked, in 
reply, “Do you make a slave free by knocking off 
his chains and setting him down in a land of 
liberty ? What if his slavery has bred slavish- 
ness? Does he know how to work for himself? 
Can he go without his gang-music, and his gew- 
gaws, and his holidays? Did not the freed 
Israelites long for the flesh-pots of Egypt? Mr. 
Niel, there is no real slavery till the slave does not 
wish to escape. I cannot give up my silk dresses, 
and my little luxuries, and my pleasant excitements. 


I want to mean 
That does not 





I could not live in a print gown in a cottage. It is 
easier for me to silence my deeper conscience, and 
give up my higher love of art. And now you may 
despise me as much as you like. You will never 
despise me as much as I despise myself. Fifteen 
years ago, if I had been warned what a shallow, in- 
sincere, stifled creature I should be to-day, I should 
have said that it was impossible.” 

“You have been sincere enough to me,” said 
Frank. 

The lady laughed—that bitter laugh at which 
Frank had often wondered. “I am a caged bird 
now,” she answered, “and I accept my cage for the 
sake of its sparkling floor and lump of sugar; but I 
will never let any wild bird enter, without warning 
them that it is a cage, where they must pipe in 
rhyme and reason, and nevermore like 

*** The blackbird in the summer trees, 
The lark upon the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Be quiet when they will’” 

“Your words have certainly given force to many 
vague warnings that have been muttering round 
me,” said Frank. 

“Yes, you may always put up a wrecked boat for 
a beacon,” she answered, lightly; “and I suppose 
that ought to comfort its drowned eaptain.” 

“ But if one heeds the warning, where is one to 
find a pilot ?” asked Frank. “One may avoid a shoal, 
but one wishes to find the haven.” 

“Find the root of your own nature,” she said. 
“Because a plant has thriven well in certain soil 
and certain circumstances, is that any reason that 
its welfare should be enhanced by transplanting ? ” 
The sacred fire may well illuminate the lowliest 
dwelling, but it should never be set to boil the 
stock-pot in the kitchen. Even your favourite 
Burns, about whom I heard you declaiming to Miss 
Ethel and her betrothed (and Miss Everett looked 
scrutinisingly at Frank), even he could not have 
lived on his best poems without Ellisland farm and 
the excise ; in fact, the fame his poems brought him 
cost only more than Ellisland and the excise could 
supply. Do you suppose that Jasmin, the French 
barber would have written his ‘Franconnette,’ 
and his exquisite ‘Blind Girl of Castle-Cuille,’ if he 
had rushed up to Paris and become a ‘ journalist ?’ 
Where would the ‘Excursion’ have been if Words- 
worth had felt that so many lines must be done to 
pay the taxes, and so many more to satisfy the 
butcher? And, Mr. Niel, let us keep to the love 
which loves us, for ourselves. That is the love 
which brings inspiration,” 

“T believe you are of the opinion of the editor of 
the Great Magazine, who seemed to think I had 
better go on with my stone-masonry,” observed 
Frank. 

“Indeed I am,” she said, very earnestly; “and 
if I had had any trade to stick to in the day of my 
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temptation, perhaps I should not have fallen into 
the snare. And now,” she added, playfully, “I 
have given you such good advice, that if you profit 
by it, I shall think myself entitled to come down 
upon your Scotch household, and make myself free 
of your new-laid eggs and fresh vegetables, and 
shall never feel that you have wholly discharged the 
debt you will owe me.” 


— 


CHAPTER V. 


“For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 
Shakespeare. 

Next day Frank found himself quite unable to rise. 
He could not eat the breakfast which his landlady 
brought him, and the letters in his daily paper 
danced before his eyes. His apartments were on 
the ground floor, because he could not afford the 
drawing-room flat; and Sir Ralph had given him 
to understand that it would be quite impossible to 
expect any person of consideration to mount to the 
second storey. Therefore, as he lay in bed in the 
back parlour, gazing upon a dismal prospect of yard- 
wall and water-pipe, he could hear every coming 
and going at tke hall door. 

His own name was inquired for. He recognised 
Sir Ralph’s voice. He could not catch what his 
landlady said, but he heard Sir Ralph’s reply. 


“Til! Confined to his bed, did you say ? Poor 
fellow! I hope it is not going to be anything 
serious. Tell him I am so sorry, for I wanted him 


to write an article on Mrs. Brevior, the celebrated 
lady lecturer, and I have got up a lot of interesting 
facts from which he might have made a valuable 
paper; but as we are unexpectedly called out of 
town, he had better not think any more about it, as 
I must put my memoranda into some other hands. 
I’ll leave my card, and please to tell him I hope 
he’ll soon be better. Poor fellow! this physical 
breaking down at the beginning is a bad sign.” 

Frank said to himself that he had no right to 
expect more, that it was but his own folly which 
had misled him; but the poor fellow was ill and 
lonely, and need we wonder if his pillow heard some 
piteous words, and felt a few hot tears ? 

Presently he was roused from his torpor by 
hearing his own name again. This time it roused 
him with a start, and he half thought he had heard 
it in a dream. But there were certainly voices in 
the passage, and the door of his room opened, and 
his landlady said, “ Mr. Niel, a person here says, can 
an old friend see you—Miss Janet Millar ?” 

“Oh, let her come in!” cried Frank, feeling as if 
heaven had opened and an angel descended ther:- 
from. 

If his visitor had heard his thought she would 
have rebuked it as “sic nonsense.” She was much 
older than Frank and Margery, and in their earlier 
years had often found it her mission to keep them 

b 





in order, and to warn them that they ’d “better be 
gude than clever.” It was a comely middle-aged 
woman, in the prim dress of a hospital nurse, who 
advanced into Frank’s barren chamber; and she 
had hardly shaken his hand before she patted up his 
pillow into a snugness it had never known before. 

“ Dearie me,” she said; “ ye’d have seen me lang 
sinsyne, but that I’ve been nursing a paralysis case 
in the country. An’ I had a letter from Marjory 
the morn, bidding me not to delay a single day 
longer, for she thought Doctor Murray had been 
writing to you, and had, may-be, frightened you 
about your mother ; and you ’re not tu trouble, for it’s 
all right now, and it’s to be settled beautifully. Mrs. 
Niel had just been lonesome; for let Marjorie go to 
her often as she might, it’s the first hour of the 
morn and the last of the night that are eerie; and 
may-be, being alone she has not taken the care she 
should of her food and her fire. So your cottage is 
to be shut up meantime, and your mother is to bide 
with my father and sister, and it will be a great 
pleasure to them both. And I must not write home 
to-day and spoil the new plan by saying that you’re 
on your bed, for it’s ill meeting with bad news on 
a new threshold. It makes the heart go faint, and 
if that’s so, it’s no wonder it gets the name of being 
unlucky.” 

But though Janet Millar did not write to Forgar 
that day nor the next, she had to write at last before 
she had any good news to send. For Frank’s indis- 
position proved the beginning of a severe illness. 
And Janet’s unpremeditated call on her townsman 
anded in her’ remaining as his nurse for more than 
six weeks, And in the Forgar household the life 
of two loving women grew one long prayer for the 
success of the loving service which they could not 
share. For Mrs. Niel’s own health had grown too 
feeble for the long winter journey, and that storm 
of fear and sorrow blew away many of her fluttering 
vanities and desires. And she never forgot that 
during that time she felt that if Frank was taken, 
she and Margery would belong to each other as no 
one else ever could. 

But he did not die. Sir Ralph, in his country 
house, looking out on his lawn, sodden with the 
bitter winter rain, sipped his port as he read Janet’s 
brief reply to the one inquiry the Rayburns sent to 
London. And Sir Ralph remarked, that “if the 
worst came, it would be a dramatic ending to another 
brief story of genius; ” and he added, in a resigned 
tone, that “it was often well for a poet’s fame to 
die young, and that, indeed, a pathetic death lent 
value to work, as a stormy sunset glorifies a 
very ordinary landscape.” But Frank Niel did 
not die. 

“Did the Rayburns ever inquire for me, Janet? ” 
he asked, as he sat up in his easy-chair, on one of 
those first days, when life pauses in its rush towards 
the precipice which dizzies mortal gaze, and then ebbs 
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back to its accustomed channels, feebly lapping the 
little pebbles and weeds which it had left dry and 
withering. 

“Yes, once,” candidly answered Janet. 

“And how was I then? What did you write to 
them? ” he inquired. 

“T just said that your fever was at its crisis, but 
we must hope for the best,” she replied. 

“And they never inquired again?” he said, 
wistfully. 

“No,” she said, frankly. 

“T suppose they concluded I was dead, and did 
not like to waste a postage stamp to hear wuere I 
was buried,” observed poor Frank, with a bitter 
attempt at merriment. 

Janet smiled sadly. But she knew it was not good 
that a stinging-nettle should be the first plant sown 
in her patient’s ploughed-up nature. So she was 
glad that she could remark, with an arch air of 
mystery, “But there was somebody who sent daily 
to ask after you, and often came himself.” 

“ Who was that,” asked Frank, aroused. 

“The editor of the Great Magazine,” she 
answered. 

“Why, how did he know I was ill?” wondered 
Frank. ‘He had manuscript of mine in hand for a 
month or two a-head.” 

Janet shook her head knowingly. “ Ah, you see,” 
she said, “he is a friend of mine as well as of yours, 
and his wife sent after me, and was told I was to be 
found in Mr. Frank Niel’s apartments, nursing him.” 

“How on earth did you make his acquaintance? ” 
Frank asked. 

“Why, I nursed all his family through the whoop- 
ing cough, of course. They had a bad time of it, 
poor dears, for they took it later than they should, 
being all nearly grown-up. But still, it was not im- 
mediately dangerous, and we had avery good time 
of it together. Iread to them a good deal, and they 
would have it I was a good reader, which I had never 
found out before. And they were uncommonly 
taken with your pieces in the Granite Oracle which 
Margery always sends me when there is anything 
of yours in it. I remember, the master himself came 
up-stairs one evening, and made me read your ‘ After 
Work is Done’ twice over, and asked me for the 
paper afterwards,” 

“ Janet,” said Frank, “I believe you, and not 
Sir Ralph, have been my real patron after all ; ” and 
he told her tho story of his bewilderment as to the 
first link which connected him with the Great 
Magazine. 

“Ah well,” said Janet, calmly. “I’ll be proud 
fit was me. You and your mother have been true 
friends to us and our father, and, as the proverb 
says, ‘A gude turn may meet anither, an’ it were 
at the brig o’ London.’ I know I wondered at 
the time if he could not be useful to you. But it 
~rasn’t for me to speak of that.” 





And Frank was falling intoa reverie when Janet 
resumed, 

“ And there was somebody else asking after you. 
A really nice little body too, though she talked over 
fast for my Scotch taste, and half-frightened me 
with her frankness to a stranger, for I go with the 
old proverb, ‘That the friend of a’ is the friend 
o’ nane.’ She called herself Miss Everett. And she 
brought you new-laid eggs, which she must have 
sought for and bought dearly enough at this season of 
the year. She left London just as you were at your 
worst, but she called in on her very way to the sta- 
tion, and asked, with the tears standing in her eyes, 
that she might take just one look at you. ‘ But what 
ean I do, Miss Millar?’ she said; ‘it seems very 
hard to leave you alone with him, a stranger in 
a strange city. But I am invited to the Ardern’s 
place, in Staffordshire, where they want me to be- 
guile the dulness of a dreary country-house, and if 
I refuse they will get some other tame little lion to 
roar for their amusement; and Lord George is one of 
the promoters of a new periodical that is coming ont, 
and I can’t risk losing his influence, and I wish it to 
include as few others as I can help. I dare say the 
priest and the Levite had some particular business 
at Jerusalem, and that was why they would not stay 
to help the wounded man, Miss Millar.’ That was 
exactly what she said. She was a queer little body.” 

“Do you think you liked her?” Frank asked. 

“Nobody could dislike her,” said Janot. “ But 
she struck me as one who was always looking and 
listening round other people, and herself too, and 
never just living her life straight out.” 

“Ah me!” sighed Frank, nestling back in his 
pillows, “I feel like David when he longed for 
the water from the well at Bethlehem! You cannot 
think how I yearn for the chipping of the Forgar 
hammers, and a long walk with Margery by our 
bonnie Deeside.” 

“ Well,” said Janet, looking down at him kindly, 
as she folded the wrappers closer round his poor 
wasted shoulders, ‘please God, if you go on mending 
as you have mended during this last week, we'll both 
bein Forgar before the end of the month, and we will 
all celebrate an English Christmas for your mother 
and you, and then we will all keep a Scotch New 
Year for father and us. And it will be just a thanks- 
giving week.” 


EPILOGUE. 
** Fame’s trumpet deafens in the public street, 
Where the rude strangers push us in the dark 3 
Seated at home, its distant note sounds sweet, 
While loving hands press ours, and bid us, ‘ Hark.’” 
Anon, 

THERE isa house in Forgar which was not built when 
Sir Ralph’s first letter arrived, twenty years ago. 
Anda house which was there then has now disap- 
peared. The new building has been erected on the 
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site of the Niels’ old cottage, and consequently com- 
mands the same glorious prospect, only it can be 
enjoyed far better from the wide and neatly-finished 
window than it could be from the cramped and ill- 
glazed casement. The new house is a very unpre- 
tentious building, standing in the old garden, now 
bright with every flower that can endure the keen 
climate of the place. There is a little bold carving 
about the door and chief windows. The best room 
has a curious niche in it, made because the builder | 
was determined to spare the old rowan tree at the 
back. The little hall is paved in scraps of Forgar | 
marble of different shades, such as can be picked | 
up in any of the surrounding quarries. From the | 
staircase window, which commands the town, you 
ean see, among the stone-yards, one appropriated to 
the firm of “ Millar and Niel.” 

The household is gathered in the best room, as | 
it always is in the evening. Its carpet and its | 
cushions are not too fine for the use of little people, | 
and its few bits of odd china, and its numerous 
framed engravings are safe above the reach of heed- 
less fingers. At the window, which looks out upon 
the hills, the head of the household is seated, reading 
apaper. His wife is beside him, braiding a child’s 
dress, and bending from time to time to direct her | 
eldest daughter’s attempts at knitting a stocking. 
Two younger children are in the niche, pondering 
over an elaborate puzzle. And the eldest, a strap- 
ping lad of fifteen, has just rushed in to announce— 
“‘Grandpapa, and aunt Janet, and grandma Niel, | 
are all coming in to supper. And aunt Janet says | 
we ’ve gathered enough blaeberries to keep us in jam | 
for all the winter !” 

“ Have you got your book from the library, 
Franky ?” asked his mother. 

“Yes; and what do you think, they are putting 
up a separate case for the books father has given 
them, and they mean to put his name over it, and the 
librarian says they hope it may give other people a 
hint to go and do likewise. And he says the report 
of father’s speech at the opening of the new Science 
and Art Institute has been copied into most of the 
London newspapers.” 








“Ah, it is their dull season, Margery,” said the 
father, archly. 

“ And the Thunderer has taken some of your sen- 
tences as the text for a leading article,” went on the 
sharp, eager boy, flourishing the newspaper in his 
hand. “Listen. It congratulates the Institute on 
having a president ‘who gives to it and to ail 
thoughtful minds a living lesson on the true dignity 
of persistent daily labour, and its entire compati- 
bility with the cultivation and development of the 
most delicate poetic faculty, as manifest in the work 
he gives to the world through the pages of the 
Great Magazine.’ Then it quotes from some German 
writer, who says that the blossoms of fruit trees lose 
none of their charm because the trees are sturdy 
and serviceable. And lower down it goes on to say 
‘that of all men a genius should be most jealous of 
his rights as a man, and should most scrupulously 
avoid being thrust, in the intellectual sphere, into 
any place analogous to that oceupied by the mere 
professional athlete in the physical one.’” 

“Welldone, Thunderer !’’ laughed the poet, “and 
now, Margery, wifie, you and I will take a short turn 
outside before the grandpapa and the grandmamma 
come in.” 

“Ah, Frank,” said his wife, with all her old gentle 
self-forgetfulness, ‘I do wish so often that poor Miss 
Everett had lived to see the blessing that has fol- 
lowed your acceptance of her advice. It was so hard 
that she should die too soon to pay us even one 
visit!” 

“Poor Miss Everett!” “Frank sighed, “Oh, 
wifie, wifie,” he said, as they paused, arm in arm, 
watching the sinking sun, and within hearing of their 
children’s laughter from the house behind them, 
“and I might have been a lean man, driving my 
Pegasus down the road to the knacker’s yard, 
dreading the sound of my children’s voices, lest it 
should interrupt me in my toil for their bread. 
Margery, I think we are often apt to call our 
own wilfulness God’s way. Surely, His gifts do 
not require emptied vessels to hold them. Nay, 
dear, it was the water in the vases which glowed 
into wine at the marriage feast of Cana!” 
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“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.”—Joun i. 14, 


or group of truths. It is held up for our con- 
templation and consideration ; we are called upon 
to make ourselves masters of it, to study it, both 
in itself and its relation to ourselves: to our souls, 
Christmas is one 
of these great Christian festivals, and the lead- 


ing truth which Christmas holds out to our view 
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is that which my text indicates: The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us. 

Let us for a few minutes bend all the efforts of 
our hearts and minds to comprehend and feel what it 
is which God, by the apostle St. John, teaches us 
in these words, and what it is which the Church 
designs to impress upon our hearts and memories 
by the high festival of Christmas. 

Christmas then sets before us, as its peculiar 
revelation, God the Word made man; or the 
entrance into this world of ours, in the likeness 
of flesh, of Him who in the beginning was with 
God, and who was God. What happened on that 
day which Christmas commemorates, was the birth 
of a child by His Virgin Mother—a child whose 
name was Jesus, who was called Christ—a child of 
the house of David and of the seed of Abraham; 
but what gives to this birth its unique significance, 
its immeasurable importance, is the truth, revealed 
by the Holy Ghost, that He who was then made 
flesh had had an eternal existence before His 
Incarnation; that He was, in His Divine nature, 
the Word, or Son of God; that He was with God 
from the beginning, and was God; that the world 
was made by Him, and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made. If then we would 
understand the Christmas doctrine, we must con- 
template both parts of the revelation concerning the 
person of Jesus Christ. We may either begin with 
“the Beginning,” and behold the Eternal Word 
of God dwelling with the Father in the light which 
no man hath approached ; take count of the endless 
ages during which He was in glory with the Father ; 
behold His work of creation; scan His dealings 
with Israel preparatory to His Incarnation, as set 
forth in the Old Testament; and then, coming down 
the stream of time to the point in the world’s 
history when the Word was made flesh, think of 
that Eternal Wisdom, that Divine Word, that 
Living Son of the Father, His only begotten, the 
Brightness of His Glory, and the express image of 
His Person, taking to himself a perfect human 
nature, made “ Man of the substance of His mother,” 
and so, as “ perfect God and perfect man,”’ dwelling 
among mankind, that by His obedience and righteous- 
ness, by His cross and passion, by His victory over 
sin and death, by His glorious resurrection and 
ascension, He might deliver man from death, and 
open the kingdom of Heaven to all believers: which 
is the method which St. John in his Gospel adopts. 
Or we may begin, as the other Evangelists do, with 
the record of Christ’s human life. We may stand 





over the cradle at Bethlehem, and see the infant 
lying wrapped in swaddling clothes, or nursed in 
His mother’s arms. We may mark His growth 
in wisdom and stature, and im favour with God and 
man. We may make ourselves familiar with His 
Divine wisdom, flowing forth in a perennial stream 
of heavenly doctrine, in words well salted with the 
salt of grace, words of truth and life, words whereby 
men’s souls may be purified, enlightened, and edified. 
We may walk by His side, as—in His brief journey 
of life—He went about doing good. We may take 
note of all His marvellous works—no less marvellous 
in their beneficence and unselfishness than in their 
power and might. We may note how each turn 
in His life, each circumstance which met Him from 
without — disappointments, contradiction, ingrati- 
tude, malice, injustice, insult, undeserved hostility, 
treachery of friends and cruelty of foes, times of 
bitterest sorrow as well as moments of triumph, 
and the incense of human praise—things which, in 
all other men whom we have ever seen or heard of, 
draw out some weakness, bring to light some sinful 
passion, some defect, or error, or sin, in Him were 
only the occasions of displaying a spotless goodness, 
a virtue as far above the virtue of all other men 
as His miracles were above the power of other men. 
And we may follow Him to His cross, and see how, 
as His trial and temptations were more intens., His 
patience and meekness, and love and trust, kept 
rising in proportion, till He crowned His life of 
ineffable righteousness by a voluntary death of 
unparalleled suffering and shame. And we may go 
a little further, and, with the holy women, watch 
over His sepulchre, and then we shall see that se- 
pulchre burst open, and Jesus Christ come forth the 
conqueror of death in the power of an endless life. 
And yet a little longer, and we shall see Heaven 
itself open, and Him who had hung lifeless upon 
the cross ascending up to Heaven, and taking His 
place at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 
And if then, with hearts and minds all full of the 
glory and goodness, the marvel and the mystery of 
Christ’s human life, we ask, “ Who is this Son of 
Man, who dwelt among the sons of men, so like, and 
yet so unlike, His fellows?” then again we shalb 
receive the only satisfactory answer that we could 
receive, viz., that “the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” 

By either method, then, we are led, if God be our 
teacher, to the same contemplation of the union of 
the two natures of God and man in the one person 
of our adorable Redeemer Jesus Christ, and, as the 
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result, to a joyous sense of our perfect safety, if 
we commit our souls in faith and obedience to the 
keeping of such a loving Almighty Saviour. For, 
it is not as & speculative dogma, to be scanned 
by the intellect, and weighed in the balances of 
metaphysical subtlety, that Christmas displays to 
us the revelation of the Word made flesh and dwelling 
among us, but as a practical truth, carrying with 
it the assurance of God’s boundless love to man, 
and man’s full salvation in Christ. We dwell upon 
the truth that He who was on this day born at 
Bethlehem, the city of David, was the Lornp—the 
Word made flesh—because thus we feel our human 
nature to be raised from the region of the shadow of 
death into the realms of light and life; thus we feel 
ourselves to be brought very near to God; thus 
we see a sufficient ground for belief in the forgive- 
ness of all our sins, a sufiicient warrant for the 
assured hope of ahappy and glorious immortality. 
What must be the future prospect of that race 
of man, of which we form part, now that the head of 
the race is the Lord of Glory, the Word made flesh? 
What grace and gift of God is too great for us 
to hope for, now that God has given His only 
begotten Son to take upon Him our nature, and to 
be made man? What inheritance of light, and life, 
and glory can be thought out of our reach, since we 
belong to a family of which God’s well-beloved Son 
is the head, and He is sitting at God’s right hand, 
in the majesty and power of the Godhead ? 

With some such thoughts as these, then, let us 
keep our Christmas feast, making it our special aim 
that at this season, in some higher degree than usual, 
Jesus Christ may be present among us. Let every 
heart prepare a place for Him to dwell in, and 
be sure that He who deigned to be cradled in 
the manger at Bethlehem will not refuse to abide 
in the broken and contrite spirit. And as His abode 
on earth, in the days of His flesh, was marked by 
overflowing works of love and kindness done to the 
suffering children of men—healing the sick, com- 
forting the mourners, feeding the hungry, and 
teaching the ignorant—so let this, our Christmas 
celebration of Christ’s entrance into our fallen world 
be marked by more than usual charity, and pity, and 
kindness. Let Christ’s presence in our hearts flow 
forth in Christ-like words aud works. Let Christ- 
mas not only refiect our joy at the birth of a 
Saviour for our own souls, but let it reflect to all 
around us the light of that Saviour’s love and good- 
ness—love and goodness transfused into our hearts 





by His Holy Spirit, and then going forth to bless in 
His Name all amidst whom we dwel!—even as He 
came down from Heaven into our dark and fallen 
world, and during thi.ty and three years of His 
mortal life shed around Him the light of perfect 
holiness; and by His example of human gooduess, 
as well as by His offering of one perfect sacrifice, 
secured the salvation, the happiness, the glory of 
that human race whose nature He vouchsafed to 
take, and whom He has made the sons of God, and 
the heirs of an unfading kingdom. Thus will 
Christmas receive a worthy celebration at our hands. 
Thus will Christmas joy be diffused in ever enlarg- 
ing circles over the face of human life ; “ Glory 
to God in the Highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men,” will be the abiding echo of the angels’ 
song throughont the thoroughfares of this world of 
ours—among lowly peasants abiding in the fields 
in all the simplicity of country life; among busy 
artisans in their factories and workshops; in the 
halls of commerce, in the mansions of the rich, in 
the palaces of kings; everywhere, and among all 
men, will the memory of the Saviour’s birth, by 
which he became one of the sons of men, be felt asa 
living joy, and the earnest of yet greater joy to come. 
For, remember, we do not yet know all the cause we 
have to rejoice that the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us. That birth has indeed wonderfully 
sweetened the bitter waters of this life. It has 
given us something to live for out of reach of the 
sorrows and disappointments of life; it has planted 
among us love and peace in lieu of strife and dis- 
cord; it has lit a glorious light of hope to outshine 
all the troubles and cares of the world; but it has 
not yet brought forth its full fruit of perfect holi- 
ness and immortality. Christmas joy will have 
its completeness, its consummation of bliss, when 
the Virgin-born, who dwelt among us in the days of 
His flesh, comes in all the glory of His Godhead, 
and in the splendour of His risen humanity, and 
gathers around Him the whole multitude of His 
redeemed, and dwells among them. In that full 
revelation of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, will be our perfect happiness, the comple- 
ment of haman destiny, the ripe fruit of the In- 
carnation. For doubtless through those ages of 
unclouded intercourse with God, in the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ, will be gradually unfolded the 
great mystery of godliness, God manifest in the 
flesh, to God’s ever greater glory and man’s ever 
increasing happiness. 
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CHRISTMAS GOOD-WILL ALWAYS CHIMING. 


genuinely joyous time. The gladness was 
~ not spasmodic or abnormal, as is often 
the case—a temporary jollity into which 
people work themselves up under the 
expectation of good cheer and merry 
meetings, or perhaps because they think 
they ought toindulge in it; it was altogether natural, 
and of a chronie character. Amos Chirrup and his 
family were merry at Christmas because it was the 
great commemoration of that which they were taught 
to look to for their happiness all the year round. It 
was not a fit of gladness that sprang up like an arti- 
ficial fountain, and then subsided ; it was rather a re- 
currence to the Source of that stream which watered 
and cheered their every-day life. ‘“ Christmas comes 
but once a-year,” Farmer Chirrup used to say, “ but 
good-will is always with us.” That word “ good- 
will” was his favourite expression. It represented 
the peculiar feature of his religion—the one great 
topic on which he loved to dwell. It seemed as if 
the last strain of the first Christmas anthem were 
always echoing in his heart —“ Good-will toward 
men.” He was persuaded of the fact that, to use 
his own words, “ God wanted to meet everybody with 
asmile.”” The conviction was always uppermost in 
his mind, and singularly prominent in his way of 
putting religion before others, It was the reign of 
good-will, when God was ready to extend the golden 
sceptre of mercy to all without exception. Yet in 
thus emphasising the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
the old man understood the matter too well to paint, 
as some do, a one-sided picture. The good-will he 
delighted in was not mere weak good-nature that 
makes light of judgment, it was the good-will of 
the Bible, such as a holy God can exercise with 
perfect justice and in illimitable measure through 
the blood of the atonement, For Farmer Chirrup, 
though not a theologian, was taught of God. 

The family at the farm consisted of the old 
people and two grown-up sons, Matthew and Mark. 
It had evidently been the intention of the parents, if 
the succession of sons had been continued, to have all 
four Evangelists represented in the family circle ; 
but, as it was, they only got half-way, and stopped 
short at Mark. Alas! they were tempted to wish 
sometimes that they had stopped short at Matthew. 
Mark grew up to be first a vexation, and then a 
downright grief to them. Brought up under the 
same wholesome genial influences, he had become 
the very opposite of his brother in almost everything. 
Matthew was a man of strong good sense and simple 
mind, a thorough home-bird, finding his daily happi- 
ness in things close to hand, and having not only 
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learnt the great home-lesson which his father so 
diligently instilled, but also received it into his 
spiritual system, appropriating it as the food of his 
soul, upon which he lived, and whereby he was con- 
tinually built up a true Christian man. Mark, on 
the contrary, could see nothing simply, having the 
unhappy faculty of doubting, which he cherished 
with a vengeance, and with unsettled wandering 
inclinations that prompted him to be ever looking 
far off for enjoyment, and knowing nothing more of 
the religion he had been taught from his childhood 
than as a familiar sound which he regarded not. He 
thought himself the cleverer of the two, mistaking 
crookedness of mind for mental power, as human 
vanity not uncommonly does; yet not even he could 
doubt which was the better, for in his case perversity 
of mind led to rapid strides in the downward path of 
evil-doing. 

At length a crisis came. He had returned home 
one night late, and evidently excited with drink, and 
the next morning abruptly announced to his father 
his determination to go off to Australia, or some- 
where, he didn’t care where. 

Old Amos Chirrup looked at him through his 
spectacles with gentle sadness, and said, ‘“‘ May-be it 
would be the best thing you could do, Mark, though 
I do not wish you to do it; but you have some one 
else to think of, What will Lizzie Morice say to it?” 

“Lizzie Morice is not my wife,” said the young 
man, sullenly. 

«IT know it,” replied his father, “ and that you are 
utterly unfit, as you now are, to be her husband ; 
nevertheless, you have got her heart, and he who has 
got hold of a woman’s heart ought to study some one 
besides himself.” 

“Lizzie Morice is nothing to me now,” said 
Mark, still more sullenly ; “I told her so last night, 
and she quite understands it. So that’s not the 
difficulty to hinder my going abroad.” 

“And did you really tell her that, Mark?” 
asked his father, manifestly pained, ‘Then I know 
what she said.” 

“Oh, women of course make a fuss at first about 
such things.” 

“ Shame upon you, Mark! shame upon you! ” cried 
old Chirrup, indignantly. “I never thought so badly 
of you as now. Fuss! That’s not the word that 
suits our poor Lizzie’s heart. It may suit some, but 
it doesn’t suit her, And the man who can talk like 
that about the girl who truly loves hin——” 

“Had better seek another home,” interrupted 
Mark, seeing his father’s hesitation. 

“No, sir,” replied the old man, sternly, “the 
words were furthest from my tongue. A change of 
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home is not a change of heart, and the man who 
can talk as you have done of one whe truly loves 
him, must have a heart that sorely wants changing.” 

So it was settled that Mark should go abroad, 
leaving more than one aching heart behind. 

It chanced that the last day he spent at home was 
Christmas Day. No one would have imagined, from 
any outward difference, that so sad a parting was at 
hand. Everything seemed joyous as usual. Friends 
and relations, especially poor ones and lonely ones, 
were invited. The house was filled with them. The 
face of Amos Chirrup beamed with kindness that was 
the reflection of the “good-will toward men” he 
feasted on. He seemed determined that, though 
his son was leaving them under a cloud, and though 
in all probability he would see that son no more, 
there should be no lack of the sunshine which was 
their heritage that day, and which represented the 
one only attraction that could ever win the sinner 
from his ways. Yet no one knew how often that 
day a heavy half-stifled sigh sprang up, or how wet 
the pillow was at night with tears. Backwards and 
forwards passed the merry company, along the 
avenue of limes that led to the snug old-fashioned 
house, as they sought and returned from the village 
church. Then came the bountiful feast, with honest 
appetites and unfettered mirth and pleasantry. And 
then, when the time drew near for tiem to separate, 
old Amos brought out the great family Bible, and 
sat down to read. 

He chose the story of the Prodigal Son. How he 
managed to read it with unfaltering voice could only 
be accounted for by the fact that the story was brim- 
ful of all that was brightest and most hopeful to his 
own soul, 

“There,” he said, when he had finished, as he 
leaned back in his chair, and looked round on them 
all—and his old face did indeed look beautiful— 
“There you have the heart of God laid bare by One 
who knew it well. Can’t be any mistake about it, 
None of us can go wrong if we take the Lord as 
we find Him here. It’s our blessed Saviour’s own 
account of how the Almighty looks at and feels 
towards every one of us—every one of us, mind 
that. It’s not what He feels at this moment towards 
some of us, but towards everybody. Nobody need 
sigh, and think in his heart, ‘ Ah, that would be nice 
to have nothing said about all the sins of my past 
life down to this very minute, and to know for cer- 
tain that the great God is ready to meet me with a 
smile and a welcome, as the father did that good-for- 
mught in the parable; but it’s too good to be true 
for me.’ Do you think our Saviour didn’t know what 
He was saying? and doesn’t He tell us as plain as 
plam can be that, however far we have wandered 
from God, we have only got to make up our mind to go 
towa:ds Him, and that instant He will run towards 
us? His will is good towards everybody. That’s so 
wonderful, That is such a comfort. Ifa person will 





go on filling his belly with the husks, why, he must 
starve—there’s no doubt about that; the Lord will 
have us turn towards Him. But whenever anybody 
—anybody—begins to come to himself, that is, to 
his senses, and thinks ever so little of turning, let 
him remember that the Father sees him, even a long 
way off, and His loving heart goes out straight to 
meet him. There’s Christmas cheer for you! And 
we who have turned to Him may be always feasting 
all the year round on the fatted calf of His good- 
will and love—‘ Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine.’ ” 

When Mark bade his father good-night, he said, 
“T am sorry, sir, you thought proper to make a 
gazing-stock of me this evening. It was not pleasant 
to have everybody in the room staring at me as if I 
were a wild man of the woods.” 

“You, my dear boy!” said old Chirrup, with 
surprise; “why, what I said suited every one of us. 
We are all prodigals, though some of us may have 
wandered further than others, and, thank God, some 
of us have come to our senses.” 

“ That’s all very well,” replied Mark, doggedly ; 
“but every one present must have thought you were 
pointing at me; and I do not thank you for it.” 

“ Oh, Mark, Mark, my boy,” said his father—and 
the words, and, more than the words, the sorrowful 
tender manner of them, tormented the young man 
long afterwards—“ you will one day understand me 
better, I hope. At present, you don’t know what my 
heart is towards you, nor your Father’s heart in 
heaven. If ever you do want to know it, try it 
and see. There shall always be a welcome for you 
here in the old place, and a better welcome still in 
heaven above. But don’t put it off too long.” 

And in this angry spirit the younger son took his 
departure the next day; for no one thinks himself 
more hardly used by other people than the man who 
is hardly using himself. 

One or two brief, cold, stingy letters came from 
him, and then followed a long uninterrupted silence. 
They wrote again and again to the bald address he 
gave them at first, but no answer eame. He passed 
out of sight and out of reach in a dark cloud of ill- 
will, yeé not out of memory. The sunlight of good- 
will was tvo strong and too real in the Avenue Farm 
to be quenched while life should last ; and daily did 
the prayer ascend from the old home to Him who 
had His eye all along upon the far-off wanderer, that 
the day of grace might still be prolonged and the 
time of repentance come at last. Years passed away, 
and changes took place. The cheerful existence that 
Amos Chirrup so much enjoyed, and had such a right 
to enjoy, drew to a close, or rather expanded into a 
higher one. He had long been sitting at the lower 
place of the feast, and now the Master said, “ Friend, 
go up higher;” and the old man went, nothing loth, 
his last words a prayer for Mark. His elder son 
inherited the patrimony, and followed worthily in hie 
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father’s steps. One of his first acts was to offer a 
home in his family to Lizzie Morice, whose widowed 
mother died soon after Amos Chirrup, leaving her in 
straitened circumstances; and with the true refine- 





possibly the secret cause of it—that heart was quietly 
possessed by the persuasion that the wanderer would 
| one day be brought home to his God. For she, too, 
had drunk into the same spirit as Amos Chirrup had, 


ment of a gentle mind, he made the offer more easy | and believed in and walked in the light of God’s 
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“What will 1 Lizzie Morice say to it?”—p. 22. 


of acceptance by representing to her the help she 
would be in the education of his children. But the 
true reason of his desire to shelter her was another 
and a better one. 

Lizzie Morice was stil faithful to her first love. 
She was no longer engaged to him, and she might 
have been engaged to another, for more than one 
sought her penniless hand for her heart’s sake. But 
that heart remained constant, perhaps foolishly so, 
to the wanderer in Australia. And more than this— 





| good-will. All this the elder brother knew; and so 


there was a link between them that made Lizzie 
Morice dear to him as his own true sister. 

But their hopes were destined to meet with a rude 
shock. About twelve years after Mark had ‘eft 
England a report reached them one summer thai he 
was dead. It came through a neighbouring farmer, 
of the name of Pococke, who had relatives in Aus- 
tralia, from whom he heard that a man ramed 


| Chirrup had been killed at the diggings in a dunken 
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brawl, and that it was supposed he came from his part 
of the world. The awful circumstances of his death 
Matthew kept secret, bearing that burden alone, but 
the tidings of it fell like a sudden blight on the 
inmates of the farm, for it was hard to hope, and 
they could no longer pray. The bitter thought 
would spring up to trouble them—and exquisite was 
the pain of it—that perhaps, after all, the Lord 
had “stretched forth His hands” unto the wanderer 
“all day long” in vain, and now the day was for 
ever ended. 

Nevertheless, though darkness hung over the 
brother’s last moments, the inmates of the farm, 
if sometimes afraid, had still “light in their dwell- 
ings,” and could fall back on the assurance that God 
had done all things well; so that, when Christmas 
came round again, they were cheerful and bright as 
ever. 

“A friend of mine has come over from Australia,” 
said Mr. Pococke to Matthew, as they met in the 
churchyard on the Christmas morning; “he has 
something to tell you about your brother’s last days; 
so, if agreeable to you; I will bring him over to your 
house in the afternoon—he couldn’t come earlier.” 

“Bring him by all means,” said Matthew, 
eagerly. 

Accordingly, as it began to grow dark, Mr. Pococke 
and the stranger made their appearance. The latter, 
so far as they could observe in the twilight, was just 
the sort of looking man you would expect in one 
fresh from roughing it in Australia—selid, square, 
and decidedly “bushy.” 

Matthew, quite unable to restrain his impatience, 
abruptly asked, “What can you tell us of my 
brother?” And the silence of the company was in 
sympathy with his deeply wrought-up feelings. 

“TI bring you good tidings of him,” said the 
stranger, solemnly. “I knew him well; I was with 
him at the last; and I have come to tell you that the 
prayers of his parents were answered, and that his 
last days were his best days.” 





A deep “Thank God!” was murmured around. 

“Tt is Mark!” exclaimed a voice from Lizzie’s 
corner; and the gloom of the evening was instantly 
illumined as by an electric light at the words. 

Matthew rushed towards the stranger, seized him 
by both arms, looked intently into his face, and 
then, with a great cry of joy, the two brothers were 
locked in each other’s embrace. 

Oh, the welcomes that followed! How all was 
forgotten, save by one, in the happiness of that meet- 
ing, and he was the forgiven one, therefore he could 
never forget. 

“Brother,” said Mark, the manly tears stream 
ing down his cheeks—for it was enough to make a 
strong man weep—“ you, and all here present, bear 
witness to my words, that it is my old father’s teach- 
ing which, by the grace of God, has saved me from 
perdition. In the midst of all my wicked ways—and 
I am ashamed to speak of them—the thought of 
Heaven’s good-will to men, which he was always 
harping on, was never altogether lost tome. Many 
a time should I have sunk in desperation but for 
that blessed hope. I could have gone on hardening 
myself against an angry God, but that smile that 
was always ready, for Christ’s sake, for those who 
turned, as the old man used to say, that broke my 
heart at last. But I was well-nigh lost. Taken up 
for dead in the midst of my sins! But on the miser- 
able bed where I laid for weeks, “ the old, old story ” 
came home to me with new power, and good-will was 
the conqueror after all. And so, my last days not 
only have been my best days, but they shall, God 
keeping me, be better still. Only, brother, you have 
had the happiest life. Happy as I am, you are 
happier far than I, for you have never wandered as 
I have done.” 

There were tears in every eye as Mark said these 
words; and no one wept more joyfully than Lizzie 
Morice did for her new-found brother; but Mark, 
in due time, wanted to call her something else than 
sister, and she was not unwilling. 
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KR OST people think that an offer of mar- 
riage is the natural ending of a story, 
but with mine it must be the be- 
ginning and I really cannot see the 
reason why it should not. Surely there 
are many people who will admit that 
. the best story of their lives had such 
a nalanbee: and will protest against the custom of 
putting the wedding-day always at the end of a story, 
as if nothing ever happened afterwards worth men- 
tioning. 
Miss Juliet Redburn was, however, making no specu- 
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lations on this subject as she walked demurely in the 
shine and shade of the overshadowed lane on her way 
from church, one bright May Sunday afternoon. The 
congregation had just dispersed, and were wandering 
down the various ways leading from the churchyard, 
enjoying a little neighbourly gossip by the way—gossip 
made all the pleasanter from the satisfactory feeling 
that the shower that had made the hay-crop more 
promising, and caused the lilac-blossom to pour out a 
redoubled sweetness, had fallen during service, and so 
spared their best bonnets from a drenching. Miss 
Juliet had not waited to exchange greetings with any 
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of her neighbours, however, not even with the squire’s 
family, though they had just returned from town, and 
Miss Wynnfield’s new bonnet was naturally an object of 
interest on this its first appearance. 

The pretty stateliness of Miss Juliet’s gait had not 
diminished because she was aware that Mr. Armstrong, 
the young manufacturer from Milton, had been follow- 
ing her from the church porch He had suddenly 
appeared at the service that afternoon, sitting where he 
might catch sight of the chip hat and feather which 
shaded the rosy face of the lovely Juliet. Now as she 
walked, the roses were deepening on her cheeks, for he 
had joined her for some minutes, and was speaking 
eagerly. 

“ Miss Redburn, dearest Juliet, you say this surprises 
and perplexes you, but it is no new thing on my part. 
Ever since I first met you, when you were staying 
with my cousins the Leathams, I have loved you.” 

His pleasant hearty voice trembled a little as he spoke, 
but, Miss Juliet still kept her lovely eyes provokingly 
hidden under their drooping lids. 

‘That is three months ago, a long time for me,” con- 
tinues the young man, finding there was no reply to his 
appeal. “ Long enough for me to know my own heart, 
and to learn that you are dearer to me than all the 
world. Ifyou cannot care for me it is all over with my 
happiness for ever.” 

There was such a melting tone about that for ever, 
that Juliet’s downcast eyelids trembled a little, and her 
hand that was not engaged in holding her prayer-book 
fluttered out with a half petulant, half entreating 
gesture. She had not calculated on its being caught 
and held in the way it was. 

“ Have you no word for me? I will be content with 
very little.” 

The tone was entreating and humble enough, but 
there was something in the pertinacity of the young 
gentleman that made it doubtful whether Miss Juliet’s 
resistance would have anything but a wavering chance 
against it. She was reduced to parley already. 

“T should have to think a very long time about what 
you have been saying, first,” she said. 

“Oh, certainly! Let us rest here by this old tree 
while you consider it,” said the ardent, but wily lover. 
Miss Juliet had been vaguely thinking of months for 
the plan of considering the matter, he had, however, as 
it seemed, only cortemplated moments. “I have no 
right to ask for an answer at once, and as I said, I shall 
be content with very little—one word of hope, one look 
of encouragement ; my whole happiness is in your hands! 
Can you—oh, Juliet !—be as kind as you are dear to me? 
He still held her hand, and he thought that might aid 
her in her decision.” 

But little Juliet had some clear purpose in her mind, 
which now broke through the little fluttering, half of 
maiden pride and half of coquetry. She drew back her 
hands, and looked up into his face. 

“No,” she said, in a tone of tremulous earnestness. 
“T must first ses my sister. She has not scen you yet. 
I love her with my whole heart. I can never love her 
any less””—even for ‘‘ you,” she was going to say, but she 
substituted—‘any one else in the world.” And if she did 
not like it, I would never, never, be what you wish.” 





The sudden change to pathetic earnestness in the 
pretty Juliet was responded to by the young man in a 
way which proved that the love he was urging was of 
that better kind which is not disconcerted by finding its 
object has a nobler sense of duty than it believed at first. 

He took her hand again, and said, gravely and gently, 
“Dear Juliet—let me call you so—I should be most 
ungenerous not to understand your feeling in this, Let 
me see your sister.” 

Now the lovely face turned full upon him with a 
sudden outburst of confidence. 

“‘T know she will like you,” she said; and if he had 
felt much doubt as to the success of his suit before, 
surely that betrayal of trust was sufficient to have con- 
tented him, and when she continued to speak with such 
earnestness about this elder sister, how could he but feel 
that the heart which could give such fond love to a 
sister was likely to prove a priceless treasure in a wife. 

“Catherine has been my mother ever since I was a 
baby. She is fifteen years older than I am, and she has 
never seemed like a child herself, 1 think. When our 
parents died, and we came to live here with our guardian, 
at Knowley Farm, she was only seventeen, but she could 
manage everything directly like a woman, they said, 
and she was so bright and handsome then, they say,” 
she continued with a sigh. “Sometimes I think with 
watching and caring so much for me, for I was such a 
delicate child, she made herself old before her time. 
Though I think hervery handsome now.” 

‘¢T am impatient to see your sister for many reasons,” 
said Armstrong. 

‘‘Oh,” with just a little return of the coquettish air, 
‘of course you will have to see her, for I never think 
of knowing any one whom Catherine does not know, 
but,” with a sudden return to earnest manner, “ you 
must not think her peculiar because she does not dress 
or look like every one else. Most people think her cold 
and reserved, but that is only because most people are 
so stupid, at least they are here at Knowley. Indeed, 
she added, mournfully, I don’t think I quite under- 
stand her at times, I think she has had so much care 
in life, and began life so young, you know, that it has 
given her many secret and sad thoughts which she will 
not tell even to me.” 

“Tt must have been a great happiness to her to have 
had you to love and care for,” said Armstrong, who 
somehow found it very easy to turn the talk from 
Catherine to Catherine’s sister. ‘‘ Your life, I once 
heard you say, was very isolated here, and that you 
had no relations ?”’ 

“No, none, since our guardian died; he was papa’s 
second-cousin only. Oh, then there is cousin Robert 
Granger. Ionly just remember him before he went to 
India. He used to come here when he was home from 
Cambridge, when our guardian was alive. I was only 
five years old then. But I don’t think the want of 
relations makes any difference to Catherine. Cousin 
Robert writes to us sometimes, but I really think she 
would rather he did not write. She always destroys his 
letters when we have read them, and never says a word to 
me about them, and she always makes me answer them.” 

Mr. Armstrong was a discreet lover, and whatever 
topic he might have desired to urge at this moment, he 
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wisely refrained from interrupting Juliet in her talk 
about her sister. Perhaps he had sufficient insight to 
perceive that the eagerness she showed in speaking of 
this sister only betrayed a certain tender remorsefulness 
natural to a sensitive heart, when it feels a new love 
creeping into the chambers hitherto sacred to one alone. 

“Your sister is superior to most women, I can well 
imagine,” he said. ‘ Does she require every one to 


reach her standard of excellence? Will she judge me- 


very hardly?” his eyes said, if not his lips. 

“Oh, she has put up with me all her life,” she 
answered, saucily. ‘ Ah, there she is!’’ she cried, as a 
sudden turn brought them in front of Knowley Farm. 
She was leaning on the gate awaiting her sister’s return 
from church, and when she perceived that she was not 
alone, she raised herself and stood upright—a woman 


in the full perfection of her ripe womanhood, with a | 


noble figure, though clothed in a dress which even the 
masculine eye of Armstrong could detect as homely and 
inelegant. 

“Catherine,” said Juliet, with shy dignity, “this is 
Mr. Armstrong.”’ 


The entire simplicity with which she said this | 


showed that perfect confidence reigned between them, 


and that the elder sister understood what the young | 


man’s errand was. 

Catherine held out her hand, while her handsome, 
melancholy eyes rested on him with a searching look. 
Something in the frank bearing of the young man dis- 
armed suspicion, and whatever might be the secret pang 
which she felt in seeing this rival in her sister’s love, 
her manner was gravely cordial as she led him to the 
house. 

* * * * * * 


The marriage was fixed for the first week in Septem- 


ber. Armstrong was the younger partner in a large | 


firm of cotton-spinners, and was wealthy; there was no 
reasonable pretext for delaying the marriage. The 
three months of betrothal had been smooth and happy. 
Mrs. Armstrong and her two unmarried daughters had 
been to Knowley, and Juliet had been to Milton to 
return the visit. The Misses Armstrong, whom their 
admirers described as “ dashing girls,” had come with 
their maid, and fresh toilettes, and seemed to startle the 
quiet shadows about the old garden as they spread their 


flounces and furbelows in the narrow walks, used only | 
to the sombre figure of Catherine or the simple girlish | 
form of Juliet. The young ladies, however, pronounced | 
their brother's fiancée charming. There was no denying | 
her beauty; and her little air of naive hauteur they de- | 


clared was bewitching, and would quite make up for her 
want of knowledge of the world. Of Miss Redburn, the 


Misses Armstrong found it difficult to form an opinion. | 
What could possibly be the motive actuating the con- | 
duct of a splendid-looking woman of only thirty-two, | 


whose face and figure might easily have enabled her to 
outshine most younger girls, who ignored every pleasure 
in life, and wore a brown stuff dress cut hideously at the 


throat, and close sleeves, when every other daughter | 


of Eve was enjoying a mode which gave an opportunity 


of showing the wrist and fore-arm nestling in a wide | 


expanse of lace? In fact, Miss Redburn was a riddle 
beyond their power of guessing. 


They were a little | 


afraid of her, and their gay chatter usually was silenced 
when Catherine entered the room where counsels were 
being held over silks and laces. Juliet, though a little 
bewildered with her happiness, and the sudden importance 
of her position as bride-to-be, never swerved from her 
allegiance to her sister. And as the day of the wedding 
drew near she followed Catherine about silently, as if 
| unwilling to lose a moment of the companionship now 
so soon to come to an end. Catherine alone should dress 
| her on the great day, though Catherine positively re- 
fused to be a bridesmaid; and Catherine alone should 
make the bridal wreath from the box of costly hot- 
house flowers which her lover had brought from Milton 
the night before the wedding-day. 

That memorable evening the wedding party were all 
collected in the fine old wainscoted parlour, for it never 
went by the more pretentious name of drawing-room. 
Fanny and Bel Armstrong were busy putting pins into 
the favours to be distributed after the service on the 
|morrow. The lovers sat together, Juliet making the 

garland for the wedding-cake, while Edward sat at her 
| feet, under some pretence of helping her in her work. 

| The gentlemen of the party were standing beneath 
| the verandah, enjoying the tranquillity of the soft 
September night. Mrs. Armstrong, ensconced in 
the deep-seated old-fashioned sofa, was enjoying a 
| comfortable gossip with her married daughter, Mrs. 
Cunliffe, who lived at some distance from Milton. 
She had narrated all the incidents of the engagement, 
and had reached the point about marriage settlements. 
She was not a worldly woman, and took rather a 
romantic view of things, and was now softly stroking 
the head of little Maggie Cunliffe, a girl of twelve, who 
was to act as youngest bridesmaid on the morrow. 

“Tt is quite satisfactory in every way,” she said; 
“and I am sure we should have been content with the 
| dear child if she had not had a penny. But it seems 

that the property was left to the sisters jointly by their 
| guardian, to_be divided equally, the house and land re- 
| maining with the one who remained single.” 
| ‘¢So Miss Redburn will continue to live here by her- 
| self, I suppose ? 4s 
| “TJ should hope so,” answered her mother, “but I 
have had my fears, lest any plan should have been 
| formed of her living with them; a most undesirable 
| plan in any case, I think.” 

“ Particularly so in this,’ said Mrs. Cunliffe, with a 
smile. ‘She would be rather a terrible person to have 
en permanence,mamma. Ido hope Juliet will be content 
to live without having “her there constantly with her; 
| it would be like having the Sphinx about the house.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Armstrong. “Some disappoint- 
ment in early life, I heard. She was attached to this 
cousin-guardian who died.” 

Mrs. Cunliffe suddenly made her mother aware by a 
| touch on her arm that the innocent Maggie was listen- 
ing with wide-open eyes to the conversation. 

“My darling,” cried her mother, “I had forgotten 
you were sitting up all this time; it is past ten o'clock. 
Run and tell uncle Edward that it is quite time for 
him to go. We will only give him ten minutes to say 
good-night.”” 

As the ladies all stood in the hall together, where 
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Catherine’s neat maid Nancy stood with two old- 
fashioned silver candlesticks, ready to light the guests 
up the dark staircase, Juliet came tripping down with a 
shawl over her head, to accompany her lover to the gate. 

“Not a step farther than the broad walk now, 
Edward, mind,” said Mrs. Cunliffe. “ Remember the 
dear girl has a hard day before her to-morrow, and 
must be up early.” 

“And no wandering up here before breakfast to- 
morrow,” added Mr. Armstrong, who had joined the 
ladies. “We are to see nothing more of you till we 
meet at church.” 

‘“‘Cathy will let me go,” said Juliet, darting past. 

But in a few moments she returned, and stole into 
the dark and empty dining-room, where Catherine stood 
alone. She had left the group in the hall suddenly, 
feeling the pressure of their talk more than she could 
endure. Her future, robbed of the one presence that 
gave an interest and zest to life, rose before her like a 
spectre. The darkness of the empty room sheltered 
her, and for a moment she bowed down her proud head, 
and her body was shaken with sudden weeping. She 
started as she felt Julict’s arm wound round her, and 
drew herself up with the quick effort of self-command 
acquired by long practice. 

‘“‘Come into the garden, Cathy darling; he wants to 
speak to you,”’ whispered Juliet, drawing her out into 
the dewy night. 

“There will be no time to speak to-morrow,” he said; 
“and, Catherine, I want to say again how grateful I 
am to you, and to ask again that you will reconsider 
your decision, and meet us inour home when we return, 
and remain with us always, or as long as you can 
endure me.” 

“Cathy, do listen to him,”’ whispered J aliet. 

But she answered in her usual calm voice. ‘ You are 
very good. I will meet you on your return; but you 
will soon sec that I am right in deciding not to live with 
you. God bless you! Now go, and let me take this 
child to rest, or she will have pale cheeks to-morrow.” 

Half an hour later the two sisters were seated in their 
old-fashioned bed-room, where they had slept for so 
many years. The wedding-dress and veil lay stretched 
out on the couch near, ghostlike and still, where 
Catherine’s hands had laid them in sacred order for 
the morrow. 

“Let me sit down here just for a minute or two,” 
Juliet had begged, throwing herself down on the floor at 
her sister’s feet, and laying her head on her knee. “I 
have something to say—something I must say before I 
go away from you. You have been so good to me; you 
have sacrificed so much for me; and since I have been 
80 happy I have understood things more, I think. You 
have sacrificed so very much for me, Cathy.” 

Catherine laid her hands over the tender questioning 
eyes to shut out their eager look. 

“No, no, my dear; you have been my greatest hap- 
piness in life,” she said. 

“Yes; but sometimes I feel sure you have done 
something more for my sake—more than sisters usually 
do—something that has made your life unhappy.” 

Catherine raised her hand quickly to her face. as if to 
hide its sudden paleness. 





* Qh, Catherine, open your heart to me. I know how 
sad you are; I do so long to comfort you. I have seen 
all these years that you are sadder than other women; 
and I feel sure —— MayI go on? Oh, I long to get 
near your heart !” 

“Go on,” she answered, in a strange and choking 
voice; “ say what you think.” 

Her face had lost all colour, and that look of en- 
durance which was its habitual mask seemed strained 
to hold the working of her lips and eyes. 

“TJ have thought that you, for my sake, had given up 
some great happiness in life, and that it was connected 
with cousin Robert.” 

Catherine, who had sat rigidly still while her sister 
spoke, when she said that name, suddenly rose to her 
feet, almost pushing the head from her knee. 

“Oh, Catherine, I have pained you,’ said Juliet, 
winding her arms about the tall figure of her sister. 

The light of the candle on the chimney-piece fell full 
upon her face, her look was like that of one at bay. 
She did not say a word; but in that look Juliet read an 
answer, that whatever was hidden in her sister’s soul 
would still remain a secret. She had only caused pain 
by her importunity, and her tears broke forth with a 
sense of her mistake. ‘‘ My darling, do not cry!” and 
then she suddenly folded Juliet in her arms with a 
passionate embrace. “ My darling, you have been the 
love of my life. I never loved that man nor any other. 
I have loved you too dearly, too dearly !’’ 

So, with a secret untold between them, but with their 
love renewed, even in silence, the two sisters lay down 
to sleep side by side. But long after Juliet slept, 
Catherine lay, gazing into the darkness, till the dawn 
stole in at the window. Then she rose softly, and looked 
out into the grey morning. The springing light in the 
east, so full of hope, met no reflected light in her eyes. 
She turned and looked at the skeeping girl. 

“ To have made life one long deceit!’”’ she said; ‘‘and 
for her innocent sake! Oh, my darling, have I risked 
my soul for you?” 

* * * * * * 

As Edward Armstrong walked across the meadow 
that night on his way to the little inn, after parting 
with the two sisters, he turned and looked back at the 
house, gleaming ghostlike in the starlight, with here 
and there a light twinkling in its long-windowed front, 
saying softly the words of the song :— 


“Sleep, Ellen Aubre,, sleep, and dream of me; 
Sleep, Ellen, folded in Amelia’s arm— 
Amelia, fairer than all else but thou, 

For thou art fairer than all else that is,” 


For Edward had come to regard his future sister-in-law 
in a way very different from that in which his sisters 
did. 
As he entered the Wynnfield Arms, Mrs. Girdlestone, 
the landlady, came out of the bar-parlour, and, with the 
fluency, unrestrained by grammar, peculiar to her, said, 
“And, oh! I beg pardon, sir, and hope you'll not 
mind it, sir; but we’ve had to light a fire in the coffee. 
room; and the weather, as it is, might seem strange 

but a gentleman come here just half an hour ago in a 
fly, from Milton, and quite the gentleman; there’s his 
luggage; and quite the manners; and says, first thing, 
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“He had joined her for some minutes, and was speaking eagerly. ’—p. 26. 
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in a quiet pleasant manner there's no denying, ‘ Rather 
chilly here; light a fire immediately, if you please;’ 
and so I hope you won’t mind, sir, gentleman’s tastes 
being that different.” 

“Oh no!” said Armstrong. 
write, and shall soon go to my room. 
is probably an invalid.” 

“Not by the looks of him, I’m sure. Six feet two in 
his stockings, I should say, and broad to match, and 
had a good supper. If there’s much the matter with 
him it must be internal, for there’s no visible signs, 
I’m sure.” 

Armstrong was too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to give much heed to the landlady’s talk; but 
he was a little startled as he entered the parlour, which 
for the last week he had had to himself, at the sight of 
the figure that occupied the hearth. The stranger had 
pushed aside the fender, and was comfortably seated in 
the arm-chair, and stretching his legs in the genial glow 
of the fire. 

A handsome, well-built man, of thirty-eight or forty. 
A silky and ample beard hid his lips and chin, but his 
grey eyes, roused from a reverie by Armstrong’s entrance, 
regarded him with a quick alertness of look. The two 
men exchanged a brief “ good-evening,” and lapsed into 
silence; Armstrong seated himself, and wrote rapidly, 
the stranger continued to ruminate; but as Armstrong 
was folding his sheet, he said, without looking up, “ Is 
there anything of interest to see about here?” 

“Nothing beyond the picturesque. Artists think a 
good deal of the trout stream. Are you sketching?” 

“No; I have come to see old friends; in fact, to 
attend a wedding.” 

Armstrong paused in the sealing of his letter, and 
looked at him, and said, with as much nonchalance as 
he could assume, “ There is to be a wedding here to- 
morrow—Miss Redburn is to be married.” 

‘‘ Juliet Redburn,” said the stranger, quickly cor- 
recting him, and marking the ingenuous blush on the 
face of his companion. “You are probably a guest 
here also ?”’ 

‘“‘T am one of the principal actors.” 

The stranger rose, holding out his hand. 

*« You are Mr. Armstrong?” 

“You.” 

“T am heartily glad to make your acquaintance. I 
am Robert Granger.” 

“Your name is pleasantly familiar to me. Juliet has 
told me of her cousin and only near relation,” answered 
the other, with equal heartiness; and the two men 
seated themselves on the hearth. 

“You have come just in time, I hope, to give her 
away to-morrow.” 

“Yes, I am fortunate in being intime. The little 
lady wrote me a letter three months ago, telling me of 
her engagement, saying their marriage would likely take 
place in the autumn, but mentioning no precise time. 
I made up my mind to return to England at once. I 
had been entitled to furlough for a year previous, and 
I had little difficulty in making arrangements for a 
hasty move. And now about my cousins. I cannot ex- 
pect a very unprejudiced account of Juliet, I suppose. 
She was a slim, delicate child when I went away.” 


' “T have only a note to 
The gentleman 





“She is—well you will see her to-morrow,” said Arm- 
strong, “and judge for yourself.” 

Robert smiled. ‘ And how is Catherine?” he asked, 
quietly. 

“She is well. I fear she feels the parting from her 
sister very deeply, though she is very silent about it, 
silent as she usually is. 

Granger was again looking into the fire. 

“Silent! She used to have plenty of spirit as a girl; 
she was always gay.” 

“‘T fear you will find her much changed. The cares 
she had so early laid upon her have saddened her—at 
least, Juliet thinks so.” 

There was a pause of a moment or two, and then 
Granger asked, ‘‘ Is she going to live with her sister?” 

“We have urged her to do so, but she is determined 
against it. She has I fear, made some plan for her 
future, which she will not speak of. She is difficult to 
move when her mind is made up.” 

Granger smiled, as if he at least recognised this trait 
in his cousin. 

“T have no excuse for wasting your time, and it is 
late already. We shall meet again in the morning. 
Good-night!”’ 

* * * * % * 

The settled determination in carrying out her plans, 
for which her friends seemed inclined to give Catherine 
credit, seemed now not to be carried out by fact. She 
showed during the months following the ‘wedding a 
singular wavering in her actions. 

After unaccountably refusing to lengthen her stay 
with the Armstrongs at Christmas, where some additional 
festivities were to mark the event in honour of Granger’s 
presence, Catherine suddenly wrote, proposing to visit 
her sister two months later, just as the busy time at the 
farm was beginning, and when, as Nancy observed, 
“everything would naturally turn topsy-turvy with- 
out the mistress to look after things.” This, too, was 
just when Robert, who had spent February in London, 
had reappeared at Knowley and taken three rooms at 
the Croxton Arms for a few weeks’ fishing, and to be 
in the neighbourhood of his cousin. 

Either the almost imperceptible shade of reserve in 
Catherine’s manner towards him, or some other reason 
of his own, deterred him from the more natural course 
of taking up his quarters at the farm. Since her sister's 
marriage Miss Redburn had become more secluded in 
her habits. Some of the rooms were closed. The pony 
phaeton and Juliet’s riding horse were sold, and a man 
and maid were dismissed. Miss Redburn sat up late at 
night, and sometimes wandered restlessly from room to 
room, like a troubled ghost in the stillness. She visited 
less—perhaps that was natural now that Juliet was 
gone—but towards her neighbours her manner was dis- 
tant at times, almost haughty. Butto one who watched 
her closely it was towards Robert Granger that her 
manner was most unaccountable. During the pleasant 


spring days he frequently came up through the fields with 
his line to call at the farm. Sometimes he joined her in 
her garden, where she was at work among her carnations 
and roses. He was always full of good offices, and some- 
times his persevering kindness and good humour seemed 
to surprise her into friendliness and bursts of what 
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seemed like youthful mirth and happiness. 
to try to provoke these wayward returns to the looks 
and airs of her youth; but oftener she would show by un- 
mistakable signs that she desired to be left alone, and 
he often returned homeward with a sad and perplexed 
face. But he was not a man to be easily discouraged 
about anything he had at heart to do. He had made 
for himself wealth and a position while abroad, but he 
had done it for himself, and won Fortune’s smile by his 
own persevering will, and now, perhaps, the whimsical 
rebufis of this female Timon seemed only to redouble his 
steady and persevering kindness towards her. 

One day, after this month of absence, riding along 
the Charnley Road, and suddenly following the lead 
of some inward prompting, he turned his horse’s head, 
and rode into Knowley. He meant seemingly only to ride 
past the farm, for though his horse would have turned 
in at the familiar gate, he rode on; but just as he 
came slowly past the low hedge of the flower-garden 
he saw Catherine standing at the gate. Before he had 
quite resolved what to do, she had passed through 
the wicket, and said, without greeting of any kind, 
“ Robert, will you come in for half an hour? I want to 
speak to you.” 

He sprang from his horse, saying, ‘‘ Let me lead Nell 
round to the yard and I will join you in a moment. 
You look—Catherine, are you ill?” he said, for her looks 
were changed. It was not only that the shadow had 
deepened in her eyes, but a pitiful expression upon lips 
and brow showed that some impulse of the soul was 
straining and breaking up the old look of calm. 

“No,” she answered briefly, and he said no more, 
leading his horse in silent wonder as to what this 
meant. 

She was still standing among the flower-beds with her 
back towards him when he came back, and she waited 
till he had reached her side, and said without turning, 
“ Shall we walk down the meadow, I can speak better 
in the open air?” 

He assented, and they walked on. 

“For months,” she said, beginning to speak hastily, 
“T have tried to prepare myself for this interview, 
and yet I am unprepared now.” 

Granger was strangely perturbed. 

“ Dear Catherine,” he said, ‘“ I cannot guess wnat you 
have to say, but I entreat you to force yourself to no 
painful task.” 

‘“ T have avoided you all these weeks past, only because 
I felt more bitterly that this interview was inevitable.” 

“‘T have seen that you shunned me,” said Robert, “and 
I have forborne to force myself upon you; but I know, 
of course, I have no more claims on you than such as 
you choose to make. I need no painful explanation. I 
speak at random, not knowing what you would say, but 
I desire to save you pain.” 

‘You cannot save me pain,” she answered, in a low 
voice. ‘ You must listen to me now. I must tell you 
from the beginning. I do not tell you of the troubles 
of my childhood to extenuate myself, but only that you 
may better understand the whole circumstances, and 
know how to act when you know all.” She spoke now 
in a calmer voice, and during the whole narration that 
followed, her voice only varied at times. Once or twice 
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it grew dry and choking, once, when she spoke of Juliet, 
it trenvbled. She never turned her eyes upon her com- 
panion. They were either bent upon the earth or looking 
straight before her. 

“ When our mother died I was fifteen, and Juliet only 
three days old. My mother gave her to me the hour she 
died, and told me to be a mother to my littlesister. She was 
like my child; I do not believe if she had been my own 
child I could have loved her more. I fed her and dressed 
her, and she slept in my arms atnight. I watched over 
her, and felt as if the trembling spark of her life, which 
so nearly threatened to go out, was the light of my life 
also. When my father died, three years afterwards, 
leaving us unprovided for, we were sent to Knowley to 
live with our cousin and guardian. I thought very little 
about the change, except that it took us out of a narrow 
street and almost poverty into the country, where Juliet 
could run about and gain strength, and where she could 
have every comfort and luxury that money could buy. 
She was so delicate during those years that every effort 
seemed needed to keep her alive. Our guardian told me 
that he had made us the inheritors of his wealth. Iwas 
just eighteen when he told me this, and I felt gratefully 
towards him. I felt that Juliet’s future was secure. 
I remembered the years of pinching and want, and 


shuddered to think of its again coming to her. About 
this time our guardian asked me to marry him. It was 


just after you had been with us for a winter vacation. 
I had been grateful to him, and had felt some affection 
for him, but this proposal was detestable to me, and I 
shrunk from it with aversion. He did not cease to urge 
me, and used every means in his power—and they were, 
of course, many—to force me to consent. One day, 
desperate with passion, and perhaps with insolence, I 
taunted him with having taken advantage of my help- 
less position, and declared that I would sooner earn my 
bread than owe anything to him. It was a stormy 
scene, and ended by his declaring with an oath that it 
should be as I had said, and that I might beg my bread ; 
that neither I nor my sister should owe anything to 
him. I began soon to feel what this meant. 
had no education to fit me for a governess, and that, if 
I could have been one, would have separated me from 
Juliet. This was the bitter and urgent fear that haunted 
me day and night. Mr. Granger scarcely spoke to me 
after that till the day he was brought home insensible 
from the hunting-field, and mortally hurt. I felt re- 
morse then for my hard words. I never left him till 
the hour he died. He was unconscious, and there was 
no hope for his life from the first. The night after 
the accident, I was sitting by his bed-side, when he 
called me by name, and I saw his eyes were open.” 

She paused a moment, and then continued to speak 
more rapidly. “He spoke with great difficulty. He 
told me that he had made a new will disinheriting me 
and Juliet, but that the old will was still in his desk. 
He told me that the new will was in a drawer in the 
room. He bade me fetch his keys from the pocket of his 
hunting-coat, which lay near. When I returned to the 
bed I saw he was worse. ‘The effort he had been making 
had been too great for his waning strength; blood was 
upon his lips. He made a great effort, and held my 
hand tightly, and his eyes tried to express what his lips 
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were unable to say. I bent my head, and listened to his 
whispered words. He said, ‘‘The will—the will—too 
late—forgive!” and fell back dead. I dared not go to 
Juliet; I felt that I had brought poverty upon her!” 

Catherine paused a moment, and then continued. “I 
took out the will that disinherited us, and I destroyed it. 
I tried to believe the broken words he had said justified 
me; I drew back the curtain of the bed, and burnt it 
within presence of the dead.” 

She stopped suddenly, and drew a long breath. Gran- 
ger did not speak. During the latter part of her story 
he had ceased to look at her. If he had shown some 
indignation or surprise it would have been easier for 
Catherine to bear perhaps. 

They were standing now on a little stone bridge over 
the stream, the soft richness of the June meadows lying 
on all sides. Catherine leaned on the stone parapet 
as she spoke. ‘‘I have not told you all,” she said, 
faintly. ‘‘I have suffered; my life has been blighted 
with this secret. This wealth that I have possessed my- 
self of has been my curse, doubly so since Juliet by her 
marriage needed it no more; but I have deserved it all.” 

Granger stood with his ‘back turned towards her. He 
was about to speak, when she cried, “ Do not speak to 
me till you have heard all. I read the will before I 
destroyed it—it left you heir to everything !”’ 

There was a moment of intense silence after this con- 
fession of wrong which one had done to the other. 
Both felt that their old relation to each other was being 
shaken. To Catherine the silence seemed to be crushing 
her to the earth. She could have borne reproach, anger, 
anything, it seemed, but silence. She covered her eyes 
from the blinding sunny fields, that swam through her 
bitter tears, and stretched one hand helplessly over the 
stone of the parapet. Granger, with an instinctive desire 
not to wound her with his glance, had not looked at 
her, and his thoughts had followed each other so rapidly 
after this strange confession that he had no words to 
speak. 

Now, as if in one act to express the many feelings 
of which at the moment pity was the most over- 
powering, he laid his large, firm hand over hers, and 
drew her fingers into his grasp. 

“Shall I speak quite frankly, Catherine?” he said, 
in a voice as cordial as ever. 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“But do not be cast down; I admit that the bare 
fact of which you have told me without context would 
have an ugly sound. Burning wills is usually a bad 
business, connected with the basest and most guilty of 
motives. In your case these motives were absent. You 
would not have suffered as you have done had you been 
more selfish. Let me speak the judgment of any de- 
cently generous man on your story; you have suffered 
much, I should acquit you.” 

She looked up, not ashamed of the tears that were in 
her eyes. The shadow of fifteen long years had left 


those eyes, and the light of a new soul looked up from 
their splendid depths. 

“‘ And you will let me give back all this money that 
has hung like lead round my neck all these years? I 
know it will be difficult”—seeing a negation in his look— 
“but you would help me, Robert, to do this act of repara- 





tion. You will let me stand as an honourable woman 
once more, and meet you as an equal when I earn my 
own living honestly ?”’ 

Such a face as Catherine’s, when she chose to entreat, 
was not easy to gainsay. Robert had to parley. 

‘*T should prefer that this were kept as a confidence 
between ourselves, for in case of a re-adjustment Juliet 
would have to be told.” 

“T have considered that—that must also be done,” 
she answered, in a low tone. 

“ But I must consider my part in the matter,” he 
said. ‘‘ Remember, I cannot be a passive agent. While 
you are reproaching yourself, you would not have 
me to heap up matter of self-reproach. Listen to me, 
Catherine (for she seemed about to interrupt him), sup- 
posing you had not burned that bit of paper, and I had 
had all this precious money, and seen you turned adrift 
on the world, and myself comfortably settled here as the 
owner, do you think my feelings would have been very 
pleasant or enviable? As faras I am concerned, it has 
been much better that that paper, which in all proba- 
bility he meant should be destroyed, was destroyed. 
I have had to push my own way in life, and have en- 
joyed the task.” 

‘‘T know you are a rich man, and that this money 
is nothing to you,” she answered, mournfully. ‘‘I have 
thought that by giving up this money I might reinstate 
myself.” 

‘¢Reinstate yourseif! No one knows of this but our- 
selves—no one need to know,”’ he said. 

‘¢ But you, Robert.” 

“You need no reinstatement in my mind, Catherine,’ 
he answered, in his deep resonant tone. 

She looked a moment up at him. 

‘Do you so entirely forgive me, Robert ?’’ 

“ Forgive you, Catherine! I have Joved you all my 
life!” 

* * « * * * 

Catherine had, it seemed, made answer to this abrupt 
confession in some satisfactory way, foras they passed 
into the little garden, where the yew hedge closed them 
in with a sense of sudden privacy, Granger, with his 
hand upon her shoulder, said, “Did you never guess 
how I adored you in those old, wilful days of yours 
Catherine? That very vacation that you speak of, 
Mr. Granger, suspecting, I dare say, the condition I 
was in, told me that he intended to make you his 
wife; and by his manner I inferred that you at least 
acquiesced. I was glad enough to accept his offer of 
going to India. You did not favour me with many 
letters, you remember, in my banishment.” 

“How could I write to you? I had resolved that 
night before Juliet was married that I would write to 
you and tell you all, but then you appeared so suddenly, 
and in the months since your kindness and goodness 
have made it harder and harder, for every day made me 
feel more and more that to lose your regard would be 
the bitterest sorrow that life could now bring me.” 

‘“‘ Life shall bring you no more bitter sorrows, my 
dear,” he said, “if I can help it.’ Then, more gaily, 
*¢So there is no need to talk about that deed of gift, 
Catherine.” 

‘“‘ T think it is made already,” she said. 
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FROM MIDSUMMER TO CHRISTMAS. 


BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL,” “ NELLY’S CHAMPION,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

Wae HOPE you won't stay longer than you can 
help, Helen; it is so exceedingly dreary to lie 
ym here all alone, hour after hour. ForI do 





‘These remarks were uttered in querulous tones by 
a lady (for such she evidently was, in spite of the 
poverty of her surroundings) who was lying on a sofa 
in a small, barely-furnished room in B—— Street. The 
apartment certainly was neither cheerful nor inviting; 
the carpet and curtains being faded and worn, the hard 
horse-hair covered sofa showing signs of age, whilst the 
cloth on the centre table had lost all traces of its original 
colour, and was, moreover, adorned by various ink-stains, 
which the previous lodgers had left as a legacy to their 
successors. 

The speaker's face, with its thin sharp features, wore 
an expression of discontent that appeared, however, 
to be with her not a temporary but an habitual feeling, 
which idea was confirmed by the fretful languid tones of 
her voice. 

“Tt must indeed be very dull for you, dear,” was the 
reply in brisk, cheerful accents; ‘‘and I do wish you 
could manage to get well enough to be able to go outa 
little sometimes. It would make such a change for 
you.” 

‘‘ Instead of being able to dothat, I only get weaker and 
weaker ; and I am not likely to be any better as long as 
we are obliged to live in such a place as this. I must 
say, Helen, I think you were most unfortunate in your 
choice of lodgings.” 

‘¢But you know, Arabella dear, I had no choice; 
after days of hunting about, these were the only ones 
I could find at anything like the price we could afford 
to give. And I really think we ought to consider our- 
selves fortunate, for during all these two years we have 
found the people honest and civil, and, for Londoners, 
very clean. So we might have fared worse; and it is 
as well to look upon the bright side of things.” 

“Tt is all very well for you to say that—you who 
can go in and out as you choose; but you would find 
it a different thing if you were condemned to lie here 
day after day, with nothing to break the monotony. 
But it is not likely that you can understand or 
enter into the feclings of an invalid—you who have 
scarcely known a day’s illness in your life,” said the 
elder, in aggrieved tones, almost as if the strong life and 
health of her sister were a personal injury to herself. 

“‘It is most fortunate that I am gifted with such 
2 Herculean constitution,” replied the other with a bright 
smile ; ‘‘for I don’t know what would become of us if I 
were to be laid aside, and unable to work. I only 
wish I could do more, that I might be able to provide 
you with some of the comforts and luxuries you miss so 
much, for it is you who have suffered most by the 
c 





change, I know. I can battle with hardships and dis- 
comforts, but for you it is different.” 

Helen Underwood (who was just four-and-twenty) 
was ten or twelve years younger than her half-sister, 
and as unlike her in disposition as she well could be. 
Her bright, pleasant face formed as great a contrast to 
the fretful one of the other, as did her brave, hopeful 
nature to the desponding character of Arabella. They 
were the daughters of a medical man who had lived in 
style, always up to or beyond his income; one of those 
men who are always meaning to retrench, but never 
find resolution enough to make a decided stand, and 
put off the disagreeable duty from day to day. Thus, 
upon Dr. Underwood’s sudden death, the sisters found 
themselves left almost penniless. Accustomed as they 
had been to luxury and refinement, it came upon them 
with a heavy blow. It was then that the difference in 
their characters showed itself. Whilst Arabella gave 
way to fretful repining, and sank into the condition of 
a confirmed invalid—though much of her suffering was 
partly imaginary—Helen, on the other hand, displayed 
a strength of will, and a courage that resolved to do 
battle with adverse circumstances; and the more there 
was to depress, the more dauntless she showed herself ; 
until one might almost have fancied that she enjoyed, 
or at least gloried in, the having to take her part in the 
life-struggle which forms the training school of so 
many a noble character. 

Her existence hitherto had been too aimless and 
dreamy ; but now every energy was called forth by the 
necessity of working for daily bread for her sister and 
herself. The young ardent spirit that had often 
longed to be of some use, to do some real work in the 
world, instead of passing day after day in an unsatis- 
factory round of formal visiting or easy self-pleasing, 
actually found the present life of hard toil and self- 
denial more congenial in many ways; for now at least 
she was not living to no purpose. Arabella was depen- 
dent upon her; but for her exertions she must have 
starved, so far as she could see, as they had no relations 
to help them, and this feeling of being necessary to 
some one (which seems to be all some women ask) gave 
a sense of dignity to her life, ennobling the daily round 
of petty cares and wearisome toil, and helping her to. 
bear with patience the fretful complaints of her sister, 
who seemed to repay her devotion by constant fault- 
finding. But Helen’s sweet nature did but seem to 
grow the sweeter through it all, whilst her presence was 
like sunshine in the room, and the cheerful tones of her 
clear voice like pleasant music wafted over some 
breezy down. There wasa quiet calm strength in her, 
which seemed to act as a tonic upon those with whom 
she was thrown; she was one of these on whom others 
lean; one of those unselfish spirits we sometimes come 
across, who take up everybody’s burden upon their own 
shoulders, just as if they had none of their own, though 
generally they are the very people who have the heaviest 


ones to carry. 
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‘¢ Then you'll promise not to be long, Helen,” reiterated 
Arabella; “for you know how I dislike being left 
alone.” 

Helen did not remind her how seldom she left her; 
how often she longed to escape from the close atmo- 
sphere to get a breath of fresh air, but stifled the 
longing, and sat on hour after hour stitching away at 
the embroidery, which made her eyes smart and her 
hack ache, but was her only means of gaining a 
scanty livelihood. She simply said, ‘‘You may be 
sure I shall come back as soon, as I possibly can, 
dear; and I hope I shall return with a good order 
for work.” 

Stooping over her sister, she kissed her, and then tying 
on the bonnet which had done duty for the last twelve- 
month, and looked decidedly the worse for wear and 
lamentably behind the fashion, she took her gloves in 
her hand, and, closing the door behind her, ran lightly 
down the stairs. 

It was one of the hot days we sometimes have in May, 
when August seems to have come before its time, and 
the strongest find the sudden heat enervating and re- 
laxing. It was a long, weary walk that Helen had 
before her; and though strong in will and brave in heart 
she was not physically so robust as her sister seemed to 
consider her, though she generally enjoyed good health, 
and if anything ailed her kept it to herself and made 
no complaint. 

Long before she reached her destination she was foot- 
sore and weary; the hot dusty pavements, the incessant 
roar and whirl of passing vehicles, the throngs of people, 
the hustle and bustle and noise, the sense of loneliness 
in the midst of that sea of human beings, all contributed 
to increase her feeling of fatigue, mental as well as 
physical. She was thoroughly jaded when at length she 
reached the Park, which she had to cross on her way to 
the house at Kensington for which she was bound; and 
she longed to rest for a while, but remembering her 
promise to Arabella, she resolutely held on her way. 

Still it was an immense relief to quit the dusty streets, 
and find herself under the pleasant shade of the trees, to 
exchange the roar and rumble of vehicles for the songs 
of the birds. As she drew near the Albert Memorial 
she could not resist lingering a while to admire the 
rhododendrons (red, white, and mauve), which were 
beginning to make a splendid show ; whilst the hawthorn 
flung its perfume on the air, and the chestnut, with its 
spike-like blossoms, seemed bristling all over with a kind 
of flowery fortification, close by the golden pendants of 
the laburnum, which were hanging gracefully from their 
slender boughs. The two trees formed one of those 
sharp contrasts often found in Nature: the flower of 
the one rearing its head aloft, stiff and unyielding, the 
other drooping and swayed by the breeze, graceful in 
iis passive unresistance. 

‘‘Qne might fancy them types of two different classes 
of character,” thought Helen to herself, as she sank 
down ona bench for a moment; ‘‘ the one stern, upright, 
uncompromising; the other soft, yielding, and full of a 
grace of its own; but if free from the angularity of the 
other, wanting inits sterner virtues. I don’t know 


which I would rather resemble; the one is apt to be so 
disagrecable at times, the other to degenerate into 





weakness. Better combine the good qualities of both, I 
suppose.” 

Helen was rather given to indulging in these little 
fancies sometimes, though there was no one to whom 
she told out such thoughts. Arabella would not have 
understood them. Still they helped to keep her mind 
fresh, and lift it above the dead level of her outwardly 
commonplace life. 

She would have liked to linger where she was—it was 
so restful both to mind and body; so soothing to sit and 
dream under those trees, listening to the songs of the 
birds, and inhaling the sweet scent of the dowers. But 
Helen’s life had no time for dreaming in it now; all was 
hard, stern reality with her, and careful husbanding of 
every moment. So she rose—though so weary that 
every step was an effort—and, inquiring her way once 
or twice, at length reached the house of the lady who 
had sent word to the shop for which she worked that 
she wished to speak with the young person who had 
executed the embroidery which had lately been sent 
home to her. 

After a few moments waiting she was ushered up in- 
to the drawing-room, where she found an elderly lady, 
with a particularly pleasant expression of countenance, 
awaiting her. 

“Yes, I wished to see you to speak about another 
piece of work I should like you to do for me. Only the 
design must be different, and I wanted to consult you 
about it. But you look very tired. Pray sit down and 
rest yourself before we go into business matters. You 
have had a long walk, perhaps ?” 

Helen, who felt for the moment quite overcome with 
exhaustion, explained the distance she had come. 

‘*Much too far for you to have walked in this hot 
weather. You should have taken an omnibus, my dear; 
but perhaps you could not meet with one. Well, at 
any rate, you must have something to refresh you,” and 
ringing the bell, Mrs. Burnley ordered the servant to 
bring wine and biscuits, which she insisted upon Helen 
taking. She did it all with an easy grace and kindness of 
manner that charmed the other. Moreover, it was some- 
thing new to her to find her weary looks noticed, and 
herself being taken care of; it was always she who was 
taking care of others. And it did her good to look into 
Mrs. Burnley’s benevolent face; whilst it was pleasant 
to listen to the tones of her voice, which seemed to ripple 
like some tiny stream among the pebbles in its bed. 

They discussed the work, and Helen received her 
orders for it. But even then, Mrs. Burnley would not 
let her go, insisting upon her resting longer. And by 
degrees she drew from Helen her story; for she hada 
way of winning confidences from people; having a 
delicate tact and a ready sympathy, that helped her to 
make her way to most hearts. 

Their conversation was suddenly interrupted by the 
entrance of a young man, who threw open the door, and 
walked in unannounced, with the air of one thoroughly 
at home. 

‘¢Well, aunt, how are you this melting day? still 
alive, eh?” then, perceiving a stranger, he stopped, with 
a glance at Helen, that was followed by a bow. He had 
no idea who she was, and her appearance was different 
from that of most of his aunt’s visitors; but in spite of 
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her shabby dxess and old-fashioned bonnet his quick 
eye saw that she was unmistakably the lady, and he 
bowed in his own quiet, gentlemanlike fashion. 

Then he threw himself into an easy-chair, saying, 
«Tf I am interrupting a private conference, tell me so, 
aunt, and [ will take myself off.” 

‘“No, my dear boy, you need not go, as Miss Under- 
wood has just been declaring she must not sit longer. 
But perhaps you can help us, Bruce. I have been 
insisting that she shall return by omnibus, but I don’t 
know which one she ought to take for B—— Street.” 

Mr. Bruce Armstrong, whilst his aunt was speaking, 
had been taking in with his observant eye all the points 
of the sweet face and graceful figure of the stranger— 
the clear, delicate complexion; the large, soft brown 
eyes; the full open brow; the curves of the firm, resolute 
little mouth; the strength of character stamped upon 
the whole. There was a certain nobility in the face; 
a grandeur about it, which rendered it independent 


of any borrowed advantages in the way of dress or 
| as minor evils. 


ornament. 

‘‘The omnibuses pass at the corner of the next street ; 
but there are two so much alike, that one has to be 
careful not to make a mistake between them. The best 
plan will be for me to go with Miss Underwood, and 
just put her into the right one.” 

‘‘Do so, my dear boy,” said his aunt; ‘‘and then I 
shall not be anxious about her going out of her 
way.” 

Helen murmured something about giving trouble, but 


Mr. Armstrong politely silenced her objections. His | 


courteous manner, joined to his frank countenance and 
sprightly conversation, made him a very agreeable compa- 


nion ; and though the walk to the corner of the next street | 
proved longer than she had expected, she by no means | 


wished to shorten it. But she soon found herself 
rattling over the stones, leaving pleasant Kensington 
far behind. 

Her interview with Mrs. Burnley had been an agreee 
able little episode in her dull, uneventful life; but the 
luxury and elegance of her surroundings made her own 
appear by contrast the poorer and uglier; and, as she 
entered the close, narrow hall, and opened the door of 
their scantily-furnished sitting-room, with its window 
looking out upon nothing but a row of similar dingy 
houses opposite, she felt that Arabella had some excuse 
for saying that their present quarters were about as 
dreary as they well could be. It was with an unwonted 
sinking of heart that she came back to her everyday 
life, and listened to her sister’s reproaches at her 
lengthened absence. 

‘*T began to think you must have been run over and 
carried to a hospital, or that something dreadful must 
have happened, until my nerves were in such a state 
that I almost screamed aloud at every ring of the door 
bell. It was very inconsiderate of you, Helen, for you 
know what my nerves are; and I am certain to have a 
fearful attack of neuralgia to-night in consequence.” 

Helen tried to return a pleasant answer, saying she 
had come back by omnibus to arrive the sooner, and 
that she would promise not to leave her all day to- 
morrow to make up for it. “And we will have tea 
soon, and I dare say that will refresh you, dear.” 








She needed refreshment herself badly enough, she 
was so wofully tired. She longed, moreover, to sit 
down alone, that she might live over again, as it were, 
her afternoon’s adventures, which had been so wonder- 
fully pleasant. And it was so seldom that any bright- 
ness came into her life now, that it meant more to her than 
most people. But she could not rest yet, or even think. 
She must rouse herself, and attend to Arabella’s wants 
and comforts; and then, as long as daylight lasted, she 
must stitch, stitch, to the running accompaniment of 
her sister’s never-ending list of grievances and ailments. 

But true to her resolution of bearing patiently with 
her little infirmities of disposition, she returned cheerful 
answers, and even tried to make merry over each 
inconvenience and discomfort—such as the spilt milk, 
which the clumsiness of the little serving-maid had 
caused ; the broken water-jug; the scarcity of knives; 
the crumpled state of the table-cloth. To Arabella’s 
fastidiousness, these things appeared positive trials. 
Helen, having greater ones to bear, looked upon them 


**Qne really would think you had never been accus- 
tomed to anything better, Helen, but had lived all your 
life in a muddle like this. I can’t think how you can 
put up with it, for my part.” 

“*T wouldn’t put up with it if I wasn’t obliged; but, 
being obliged, [have no choice. So I just try to make 
the best of it.” 

Miss Underwood, however, was unusually captious 
and fault-finding this evening, so that nothing Helen 
could say or do pleased her. But her sister knew she 
would be sorry for it afterwards, though she dreaded her 
bursts of penitence still more. Forthen Arabella would 
declare that it would be much better for her to die and be 
out of everybody’s way ; she knew she was only a burden, 
and Helen would be much better off without her. It was 
hard to be so useless, but with her health what could she 
do! And she was conscious that she was very trying 
at times; but she could not help it, and so the sooner it 
was all over, and she quietly buried out of sight, the 
better ! 

All this Helen had to bear with this evening. She 
would have found it the harder but for the visions which 
every now and then came to refresh her, like a draught of 
cool water to the thirsty traveller—visions now of flowers 
and trees, blue sky and green turf; now of a pleasant 
drawing-room, with a kindly face sitting opposite and a 
manly form lounging near the window. It all came 
before her unbidden, returning so often that at length 
she began to think it would be best to banish it altogether. 
This, however, she found it impessible to do. 





CHAPTER II. 
“ How very kind of Mrs. Burnley!” cried Helen, as she 
steod with a note she had just opened in her hand. 
“Did you ever hear of such kindness, Arabella, and 
that in almost a perfect stranger! She writes to say 
that she has often thought since of me and my invalid 
sister, and asks if I do not think a change to the sea-side 
for a few weeks would do yougood. Ifso, she says there 
are some lodgings at Hoxton at our disposal, rooms 


| which she always keeps on in order that she may have 
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it in her power to send any convalescent in whom she | would have only seen and enjoyed its dazzling loveliness. 
may be interested there; and as they will be vacant in | The one drew all the bitter, the other all the sweetness, 
another week, she proposes that we should go down and | out of life; the one found cause for murmuring at every 
take possession. She says it is a nice quiet, little place, | step, the other looking through the rift in the clouds 
very healthy, and with a fine open sea. Oh! Arabella, | saw the sun shining behind them. 

just think what it would be to get away from London Thus it would have been contrary to Miss Under- 
smoke and heat, and to feel the fresh sea breezes, and | wood’s nature not to have found something to say against. 




















“With a far-away look in her face.”—p. 37. 


watch the waves come rolling in. I do believe it would | this proposal of Mrs. Burnley’s, which had given so 
do more towards making you stronger than anything | much pleasure to Helen that the colour had come into 
you could possibly try!” her cheeks and the light into her eyes. 

But Arabella, according to custom, threw a damper “You are not thinking of accepting Mrs. Burnley’s 
upon her younger sister’s enthusiasm. It was her nature; | offer, Helen?” 
she invariably found out some drawback, something to ‘Why not ?” asked the other, aghast. ‘ What have 
dim the brightness. It was an unhappy disposition; | you to say against it, Arabella ?” 
unfortunate both for herself and for others. She would “Only that I should have thought you would not 
have discovered spots even in the purest of white lilies, | have liked the idea of living upon charity; you who 
and finding such would have shut her eyes against the | boast so much of your independence, and of preferring 


beauty of the flower; whilst Helen, on the contrary, to work rather than be beholden to anybody. But now 
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that a perfect stranger offers you rooms rent free, just 
as if you were a pauper, or had been applying to be 
taken into an alms-house, you catch at it with the 
greatest delight. I thought you had more pride, Helen.’’ 

“Qh dear! what is the good of having pride if it 
prevents our getting a little enjoyment when there is a 
chance of it; and it is offered so kindly and delicately. 
Read the letter yourself, Arabella; there is surely no- 
thing in it that could offend any one. Yes, I suppose I 
must be utterly destitute of all proper pride, for my only 
feeling is that of gratitude towards Mrs. Burnley. She 
is acting the part of a true friend, and we have so few 
that it seems to warm one’s heart to find there is some- 
body who takes an interest in us. We seem to have 
lived such an isolated life of late.” 

And Helen turned away to the window with a 
smothered sigh. That was the only sign she gave of 
the longing and yearning that was often so strong upon 
her for a little sympathy and friendship. She seemed 
so shut in to lrrself, to have to bear her burdens so 
entirely alone. But she never allowed such feelings to 
take possession of her long, without doing battle with 
them. 

At length, however, Arabella’s scruples were so far 
overcome, that she agreed to Helen’s writing a note, 
accepting Mrs. Burnley’s proposal—a note full of grace- 
fully-expressed thanks for such unexpected kindness. 

Helen’s heart bounded at the prospect of a change; 
of escape, if only for a while, from the dreariness of 
those two dull rooms, which they had now inhabited for 
two years—ever since their reverses came upon them. 
And she felt so sanguine about its doing her sister good. 

She had many apprehensions and fancies to combat, 
however, before they were fairly seated in the train, and 
on their way to Hoxton. Arabella was so sure they 
would meet with a drunken cabman, and be upset on 
their way to the station, or if they escaped that danger 
there was certain to be a railway accident. Even in the 
event, which was highly improbable, of their reaching 
Hoxton in safety, she was sure the journey, and noise, 
and bustle, would be too much for her, and she should 
be laid up with an attack of nervous fever. 

They were rather late at the station, and Helen was 
afraid they should be left behind after all, for she was 
so laden with the shawls and wraps, cushions, and foot- 
stools that her sister, as an invalid, required, that she 
almost despaired of getting them and Arabella into the 
carriage in time. 

Just at that moment she was startled by a voice at 
her elbow, saying, “You need some help, I am sure; 
allow me,” and, turning, she recognised Mr. Bruce 
Armstrong. 

*¢ You seem to have more than you can manage, let me 
assist you,” and before Helen could answer he had 
given his hand to Miss Underwood, and succeeded in 
getting her into the carriage. Then, having helped 
Helen with her load, he sprang in after her, and the 
train moved off. 

Helen found herself seated opposite to him, and during 
the pleasant talk that ensued she had a good opportunity 
of observing him. There was something wonderfully 
taking in his frank open countenance, truthful dark 
grey eyes, and pleasant smile. It wasa face to be trusted, 
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a sort of guarantee that he was in mind as much ot a 
gentleman as in manner. 

He did not look much like a third-class passenger, 
and on giving up his ticket Helen observed that it was 
a first-class one. What cou/d have made him travel in 
that carriage in preference to a more comfortable one ? 

It was not until they drew nearthe end of their journey 
that.they found they were all bound for the same place, 
when Mr. Armstrong casually remarked that he was 
running down to pay a visit to his brother, the rector 
of Hoxton. Upon learning that that was also their 
destination, something very like a gleam of satisfaction 
crossed the young man’s face. 

As they stepped out upon the platform a delicious 
whiff of sea-air fanned their heated cheeks, and Helen's 
spirits rose higher than they had done for a long time 
when they reached the pretty lodging, where everything 
was so fresh and clean, so light, and airy, and cheerful; 
where, in exchange for clumsy Martha, they had the 
neatest of little waiting-maids, with rosy, smiling face 
and snowy apron; and where, from the bow window, 
they could get a side view of the restless, changeful, 
beautiful sea, which now lay stretched out more like a 
vast emerald lake than the angry ocean it often showed 
itself to be. 

‘¢ This is delightful, isn’t it Arabella?” she exclaimed, 
as they sat down to their early tea, with the window 
wide open, through which they could hear the roar of 
the waves and the laughter of the children at play on 
the beach. ‘‘ What an exquisite evening it is, and how 
happy and smiling all the faces that pass seem! Every- 
one appears to be taking holiday, and enjoying it 
thoroughly.” 

“T am glad they are able to do so,” remarked Arabella, 
from her sofa, in a tone which seemed to imply the 
reverse of her words. ‘‘ For my part I find the air too 
strong for me, and I have a racking headache. I know 
I shall be ill all the time I am here. It is all very well 
for strong people to go about pleasure-seeking, but I am 
not able to stand that sort of thing.” 

“Tf you really find the place does not suit you, dear, 
we are not obliged to stay, we can return to London. 
But I would give it a fair trialif I were you. And I 
hope your head may be a little better after tea.’’ 

Resisting the temptation to roam out of doors and 
explore the place, Helen resolved to stay with her sister ; 
and getting out her embroidery, sat diligently at it till 
bed-time. But the next morning she slipped out 
before Arabella was awake, and made her way down to 
the beach, feeling like a child let out of school, or a bird 
escaped from its cage. 

The elasticity of the atmosphere had its effect upon 
her: everything looked bright and joyous that morning ; 
the great sea in front of her lay smiling and basking in 
the sunshine, and she gave herself up to the sense of 
present enjoyment, trying for the time being to throw 
all cares and anxieties to the winds. 

She was standing, with a far-away look on her face, 
gazing out over the expanse of blue waters, whilst the 
breeze played amidst the folds of her dress, and lifted the 
hair on her brow, when she became aware of approaching 
footsteps, and, turning, found her travelling companion 
of the day before close beside her. Somehcw, they 
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seemed to feel quite like old friends by this time, and it 
appeared the most natural thing that they should meet, 
the place being so small. 

With a few trifling remarks, Mr. Armstrong went 
on, “I am afraid I interrupted some pleasant train of 
thought, for you seemed to be lost in some day-dream 
asI came up. But, if my impression of you is correct, 
you do not often indulge in such things.” 

“No, not in dreams; I have no timeforthem. Iwas 
only thinking,” explained Helen, “what a contrast the 
sea, so busy and restless, and continually changing, 
presented to those hills yonder,” glancing towards alow 
range in the background, “ which stand as they have stood 
for centuries, firm and immovable. It gives a sense of 
peace and security to gaze upon them; but, when one 
turns again to the ocean, glittering and dancing in the 
sunshine though it is at present, but yet never in 
repose for an instant, and liable at any moment to be 
agitated by a storm, it seems to remind one of life, which 
is just such a shifting scene, such a perpetual moving 
on.” 

“This morning, however, old ocean presents life in 
its holiday aspect, all gay and joyous,” remarked Bruce. 

“Yes, but that never lasts very long for any one; and, 
sve, that cloud overhead has cast a dark shadow on the 
waters there, where the waves a few moments ago were 
sparkling in the sun.” 

“ And you think every life has its shadows ?” 

“Yes, every true, deep life. Some have darker ones 
than others; but all surely have some. It would not be 
good for us to live always in the sunshine.” 

“‘ And yet you seem to like it.” 

“‘T do; and make the most of it when I can get it.” 


“That implies that you sometimes have to walk in | 


the shade,” said Bruce. 

“Yes; but I have as much sunshine as is good for 
me, I am sure of that; and when all looks darkest I can 
think of the land where all is brightness, and the 
shadows flee away. And that is better than having 
everything so much to one’s mind, that one could be 
content to dwell here always.” 

She had turned, and was looking now at the hills, 
which stood out with their softly-rounded outlines 
against the azure sky, so calm and peaceful that they 
seemed to speak of those everlasting hills which stand 
round about the city of the King. There was a 
thoughtful expression in her eyes, and she seemed for 
the moment to have forgotten her companion, whilst he 
stood watching her unobserved, with an earnest gaze, 
as if he were trying to sound the depths of the character 
which had moulded so pure and sweet a face. 

The days glided by swiftly and pleasantly to Helen; 
so much so, that she seemed to be dreaming one long 
dream of bright sunshine and flowery paths, and un- 
dimmed brightness. Some new unwonted sense of 
happiness, some well-spring of gladness, seemed to fill 
her heart. It was strange how continually she was 
meeting Mr. Bruce Armstrong ; though that, of course, 
was accounted for by the smallness of the place. Still, 
whenever she managed to get a little run, whether in 
the early morning, or whilst Arabella was taking her 
afternoon nap, it was seldom that she did not encounter 
him. 


Moreover, he had called with his sister-in-law upon 
Miss Underwood, and had come in almost every day 
since with messages from her; sometimes the bearer of 
a few flowers, sometimes of a little choice fruit from 
their garden. She would have brought it herself, but 
that Bruce, having nothing to do, was so useful as a 
messenger. Mrs. Armstrong, however, often came in 
herself, and had brought her husband once or twice. 
They all appeared to take an interest in the two 
lonely sisters, and to look upon it as their duty to cheer 
them, and do all they could to render their stay pleasant. 

In these sunny days bright cheerful thoughts seem to 
fill Helen’s mind as she sat at work, for sometimes a 
happy smile would involuntarily break over her face, 
whilst occasionally the rich colour would dye her cheeks, 
brought there by the sound of Bruce Armstrong’s voice 
below their window, calling his dog, or even shouting 
out amerry “good morning” tothem. He always seemed 
to choose that way to go down to the beach, though it 
was by no means the shortest from the rectory. 

Sunday had come—their last Sunday at Hoxton. 
Helen went to church along the shore, with the waves 
rippling at her feet. How pleasant it was compared 
with the rows of dull houses and closed shops through 
which she had to pass in London. She had scarcely 
taken her seat before the Voluntary began. ‘Lhe first 
few chords had no sooner been struck than she was all 
attention. There was a delicacy of touch, a depth of 
feeling, a refinement of taste in the playing, which made 
her look to see who the performer might be, for there 
was no screen round the organ at St. Peter’s. To her 
surprise she found it was Mr. Bruce Armstrong. 

She fell in with Mrs. Armstrong coming out of church, 
and they had not walked many paces before they were 
overtaken by the two gentlemen. 

“Well, Miss Underwood, what do you think of my 
brother’s playing? Don’t you agree with me that it is 
a pity he is not obliged to make music his profession P 
He would distinguish himself then some day, and be of 
some use in the world besides; whereas now he is an 
idle good-for-nothing fellow,” said the rector, shaking 
his head at his brother. “ Trying his hand first at one 
thing, then at another, and sticking to nothing.” 

“ You don’t give a fellow too good a character, I must 
say, John,” laughed Bruce, whilst he stole a glance at 
Helen as if to see what impression his brother’s words 
had made on her. 

“Well, Bruce, you certainly have a gift for music, 
and you ought to cultivate it. That is my opinion,” 
said downright Mrs. Armstrong. ‘“ Don’t you think he 
plays beautifully, Miss Underwood ?” 

“T do indeed; I never enjoyed any music so much 
in my life before,” said Helen, candidly; and then, 
meeting a mischievous look in Mrs. Armstrong’s eyes, 
she coloured violently. 

“Tt is the ruin of many a man not to be obliged to 
work for his bread,” remarked the rector. ‘ Many 


people let splendid talents rust because they are not 
forced to use them.” 

Helen knew what was in his mind, for she had heard 
through Mrs. Armstrong that Bruce was the favourite 
nephew and presumptive heir of a rich old uncle, who 





treated him still as a boy from whom nothing could yet 
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be expected, but who was one day to do great things. 
“With his rare talents he will astonish us all one of 
these days,” he would say ; “‘and meanwhile let him look 
round and choose his profession. There is plenty of 
time for him—plenty of time.” 

And so the years went by, and found Bruce still living 
a desultory life, without any fixcd aim or purpose in it. 
There was no need to exert himself; why should he be 
bothered? He would buckle to some day, but he had 
not yet made up his mind what course of life he would 
like to follow. And the old man, for his part, was glad 
to keep him beside him as long as he could. 

The next morning Helen was sitting in their little 
parlour, diligently working at her frame. She was alone, 
as Arabella had not yet come down. Suddenly Mr. 
Bruce Armstrong was announced. He had brought in 
some beautiful roses which his sister had cut for Miss 
Underwood, and he sat down with the air of one pretty 
much at home. Helen went on with her embroidery as 
they talked. 

‘“‘ How industrious you are, Miss Underwood,” he re- 
marked, after having contemplated her for some moments 
as she sat with her head bent over her frame. “ Doyou 
never get tired of sitting so closely at work ?” 

‘Yes, very often.” 

“ But still you stick to it ?” 

“ Because I am obliged; we couldn’t get on atall if I 
did not. I am only thankful I can get it to do,” she 
replied, lifting her head, and looking him fully in the 
face. She was not ashamed of having to work for her 
living; why should she? It was God’s appointment, 
and in her opinion a nobler thing than to eat the bread 
of idleness. 

“You are very brave,” murmured Bruce, with the 
sensitive colour flushing his face, at this plain avowal of 
their poverty. “And it is very noble of you to toil thus 
to maintain your sister.” 

“‘ Nay, it would be very unnatural of me if I did not. 
And I do it to maintain myself as well. Only I wish 
sometimes that I were a man, for then I could do so 
much more.” 

“‘As it is you put many a man to the blush—myself 
for instance. Doubtless you would agree with what my 
brother said yesterday morning coming from church ?” 

“About work? Yes, I did.” 

‘And I suppose you despise any man who does not 
labour in some way ?” 

“T certainly think those the happiest who are forced 
to do so.” 

“There are many who would hold a different 
opinion.” 

‘“‘ Very likely ; but work is the law of God’s universe, 
and it seems to me we cannot evade it without loss. 
God works Himself; and the noblest Life ever lived 
on earth was one of toil, not of ease. And how can we 
be His servants if we do not serve—serve Him in serving 
our fellow-men. Surely the worker takes a higher stand 
than the mere idler or trifler,’ said Helen, in her own 
earnest way. 

“T don’t think I have ever looked at it exactly in 
that light. But you take high ground,” 

“Dol? Well, don’t you think it is best to do so? It 
is surely better to dwell in the clear air of the moun- 





tain side rather than in the mists and fogs of the valley 
below.” 

“ Heigh ho! I am afraid nothing can be said for me; 
but I stand utterly condemned. For here I am, at the 
age of eight-and-twenty, having so far done nothing 
that could be called real work.” 

Helen smiled at his look of comic despair. 

“Have you any remedy to suggest for so desperate a 
case ? ” he asked. 

“ As it is your misfortune not to be forced to work,” 
said Helen, laughingly, “I would cut and carve cut 
some for myself, if I were you. Depend upon it you 
would be the happier for having some definite object in 
life, instead of drifting aimlessly down the stream. Not 
that I mean to imply that is what you have done,” she 
added, as if feeling she might have gone too far, and 
wishing to correct herself. ‘ And, indeed, I don’t kuow 
why I am talking like this; my opinion is wurth 
nothing.” 

“ Indeed it is; it is worth everything, to me at least, 
said Bruce. “Tor you are more to me than all the 
world beside,” he went on, bending forward wit 
glowing eyes, that called up the colour into Helcn’s 
cheeks ; “and if I thought that by working and striving 
I could ever make myself worthy of you, and one day 
win you, I ; 

The rest of his sentence was cut short by the entrance 
of Miss Underwood. 

Bruce’s words had made a sort of entire revolution in 
Helen’s life. The whole world looked different, and 
everything in it; the sky seemed clearer, the sun 
brighter. She sat and thought over what he had said, 
after he had left, and almost trembled with happiness. 
All this time she had been walking blindfold as it were ; 
but now her eyes were opened, and she knew that she 
loved him with all her heart and soul. And he cared 
for her! His words had saidso; and he was too true to 
be capable of misleading her, or trifling with her. So 
she gave herself up to the exquisite sense of joy that 
filled her heart to overflowing. 

That evening Mrs. Armstrong came in, and said that 
Bruce had been suddenly recalled, by telegram, to 
London, as his uncle had been taken seriously ill. ‘‘ He 
had no time to wish any one good-bye,” she added, 
‘as he was obliged to catch the first train.” 

* * * * * * 

Christmas was drawing near, and the shops werealready 
full of most tempting things. They were not in Helen’s 
line, however, and she turned her eyes away from them. 
For she was still battling with poverty; still working 
hard for the mere necessaries of life for her sister and 
herself. 

Her face was thinner and paler than it had been 
during that happy time at Hoxton, when her eyes had 
looked so bright and her cheek had worn a soft colour 
that was most becoming. But months of dreariness 
had passed by since then—months of weary waiting, 
and hoping, and battling with herself. She had never 
once seen Bruce Armstrong all that time, though at first 
she had fancied he would surely come some day and seek 
them out; and often, on hearing a strange knock at the 
door, her face had flushed, and her heart had throbbed, 
thinking it was he. But now all hope seemed to have 
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died away, though she no more doubted his faithfulness 
and truth than she did her own. 

She had heard of him once ortwice. Mrs. Armstrong 
had told them, before they left Hoxton, of the death of 
his uncle, who had never recovered consciousness from 
the time of his first seizure. No will having been 
found, the property had all gone to some relative nearer 
by blood than Bruce, though the old man had always 
made an adopted son of him, and plainly expressed his 
intention of leaving his money to him. But they sup- 
posed that, like so many, he had put off too long the 
making his will; and thus Bruce was thrown entirely 
upon his own resources. “It is rather hard upon him, 
after having been brought up as he has,” was his sister’s 
comment. 

And once since Helen had eccidentally obtained tidings 
of him. Mrs. Burnley had sent for her, as she sometimes 
did, to talk about some piece of work; for she still 
continued a warm friend to Helen. Before she left she 
had said casually, “‘ By-the-by, Miss Underwood, you 
remember my nephew, Bruce. He was speaking of you 
the other day, and saying how much he owed to some 
words of yours at Hoxton, as well as to the example you 
set him of brave, cheerful work. Well, he himself is 
working bravely now. You have heard that the pro- 
perty all went away from him? It seemed hard on 
him, poor fellow, as he had been brought up to consider 
himself a rich man. But he has buckled to nobly, and 
is maintaining himself by his talents for music. He 
is so rigidly independent, that he will not accept help 
from any one—even his old aunt—but has moved into 
cheap lodgings, and cheerfully puts up with all priva- 
tions. He is a splendid fellow, and has shown a strength 
of character I did not know was in him; but, really, 
strange to say, I think he is happier in his present life 
than in the desultory one he used to lead.” 

Helen made but little remark, afraid of betraying her- 
self; but she lay awake that night thinking of him 
in his lonely lodgings and his changed life. If only she 
could have gone to him, and eheered and helped him! 
But why had he never come near them ? 

Her question was destined to receive ananswerat length. 
It was Christmas Eve, and she had gone out in the 
dusk of the winter’s afternoon to do her little house- 
keeping errands for the next day. She was making her 
way home through the gathering twilight, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, when she was suddenly 
confronted by a manly form and an outstretched hand. 





“Have you forgotten me, Miss Helen, or are you 
going to pass an old friend without any recognition ?” 

It was Bruce Armstrong himself who stood before 
her, looking a little thinner and more worn, but as 
handsome and gentlemanly as ever. He turned to walk 
with her; but they did not go straight home. Perhaps in 
their earnest talk they did not notice whither they went. 

It was a walk Helen never forgot; and when at 
length she reached home her heart was full of happiness, 
such as she had scarcely dreamed of or conceived. Could 
it be all real ? Could it be true that she had promised 
to be Bruce’s wife, and that they were now, as he had 
said, all the world to each other ? 

He had explained the reason of his long silence; how 
he felt he could not trust himself near her without 
speaking, and he would not speak until he had tested 
himself, and proved his powers of earning a livelihood. 
Now he seemed in a fair way to do so, forin addition to 
pupils, he had obtained the situation of organist at a 
fixed salary (a handsome one) ; and he was beginning a 
series of organ recitals which were succeeding beyond 
his expectations. Helen did not wonder, when she 
remembered the playing she had heard upon the small 
organ at Hoxton. 

“Am I not a fortunate fellow? And now to have 
won your love! ah, that is the crowning joy of all! 
And I have come to agree with you, Helen, that the 
pleasures of the worker are far greater than those of 
the idler. 

When they parted it was with the promise that he 
should come the next day—Christmas Day—to take her 
to his church; and as she sat there, among the ivy- 
wreathed pillars crowned with glossy holly, listening to 
his playing and the voices of the choristers in the grand 
old Christmas hymns, she felt it a happy omen that the 
first day of their new double life should be the one that 
had brought such peace and joy to all the earth. Very 
full of mingled emotions was her heart, which seemed as 
if it could scarcely contain all the feelings of love and 
gratitude that were stirring within. And if at times 
her thoughts wandered from the words of the prayers, 
it was only that her heart might continue its silent song 
of deep thanksgiving. 

And Arabella, when taken into Helen’s confidence, as 
she was on that joyful Christmas Day, had, for once in 
her life, no fault to find in her proposed brother-in-law, 
and entered into Helen’s happiness more than might 
have been expected. 








THE IRON-GREY MAN. 







5 AS 
ve B) Me IIAVE not one word to say against Mr. John 
ei ; Groulsford, of the firm of Groulsford, Perks, 

gi, & Co., not one, at least in his public charac- 
ter as a member of that firm, as a common 
councilman, as a parishioner of St. Bartholo- 
mew-in-the-Fields, as one who, if he lived 
long enough, and things went as they ought 
might some day be even Lord Mayor. If I said 





to do, 
« word against him in any of these capacities an action 
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might justly lie against me for libel, with heavy damages 
and costs to boot. 

I can hear Serjeant Glibley pointing out to the jury 
the serious injury done to the plaintiff's credit by the 
nefarious slander of defendant. I can see him getting 
red in the face as he declares that ‘‘ there are bounds of 
patience which human nature cannot be expected to 
overpass,” and that he is full of admiration at the plaintiff 
for having done more than human nature could have 
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been expected to do—for not having horsewhipped the 

defendant, and for having contented himself with simply | 
an action at law. “Gentlemen,” I hear him saying, 
“it will be for you to mark your sense of the plaintiff's 
reverence for law by giving exemplary damages in this 
cause; it will be for you to hold together society by one 
of its strongest bonds, by proving that trial by jury 
secures at once the acquittal of the innocent and the | 
punishment of the guilty. In a long course of legal 

experience I ne-ver met with a more atrocious case than | 
this. I divide that word 
‘ne-ver, gentlemen, into 
two syllables, in order to 


impress it upon your 
memory, and for that 
purpose I wish it had 
many more syllables than | hay 


uf, 
; y 


it has—I ne-ver—and I 
ne-ver—I repeat that. 
word deliberately — met 
with a jury of greater 
intelligence, or one from 
whom [I sought a verdict 
with greater confidence. 
The eyes of your country 
—yes! I may even say the 
eyes of mankind —are 
upon you, and you will 
not disappoint their ex- 
pectation, but will give 
such damages in this cause 
as will be a protection to 
society, a vindication of 
justice, and a warning to 
the defendant for the re- 
mainder of his life.” 

I do not intend to put 
myself within the learned 
serjeant’s grip; I prefer, 
from such legal experience AWS nh 
as I have, remaining where —— 

Iam. , = 
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Such, then, as I have 
told you, was Mr. John i 
Groulsford. His cash balance at Goldworthy & Co.’s , 
was good; he was sound in wind and limb; he had 
nothing to complain of as regards the world; and he 
flattered himself that the world had nothing to com- 
plain of as regards him. He was down for a guinea 
a-piece to no less than twelve charities in St. Bar- 
tholomew-in-the-Fields; so, if anything, mankind 
owed more to him than he did to them; and such as it | 
was, though he’ did not attach much importance to it, 
it was pleasant to have the balance in such matters on 
the right side. 

Mr. John Groulsford was now getting iron-grey; 
indeed, the wonder was that he had not become so long 
ago. Had he been a chameleon, and taken his colour 
from surrounding objects, he would have been iron-grey 
yeursago; for the world, and its people, and things were , 
all iron-grey to him—they had been so for years; they 
gave no sign of ever being anything else. The world | 


to come would suit him very well if that were iron- | 


“**My dear Mr. Groulsford, you don’t say so.’’’—p. 42. 


grey also. Who knows! perhaps the people who talked 
about brightness and such things were not altogether 


| right; at any rate, perhaps they had not told every- 


thing—there might be some place there of the nature 
of iron-grey, and if there were that would be the spot 
for him. John Groulsford went in for investing in 
freeholds—he would secure a freehold there. 

It would have been of no avai! to say to the senior 
partner of Groulsford, Perks, & Co., “‘ No use for you to 
think of neighbours there.” Groulsford would have 
said, “ Who wants neigh- 
bours?” He would have 
been quite content. 

It was Mr. Grouls- 
ford’s fortune to be mated 
in business (as it is often 
our fortune in matrimony) 
with a partner who was 
his very opposite. Tom 
Perks was the name of the 
second gentleman in the 
firm. Mr. Perks had 
crisp, light, curling hair, 
frizzling all round his 
head, and, though he was 
older than the senior 
partner, it gave no signs of 
getting grey or falling off 
—it meant, apparently, 
thus to frizzle to the 
very end. The only sign 
of human infirmity which 
was at all visible about 
Mr. Perks was a pair of 
gold spectacles, behind 
which his eyes, as though 
they had thus retired in- 
to the abandonment of 
private life, sometimes 
twinkled, and danced, 
and played bo-peep with 
each other after a fashion 
of their own. 

If Mr. Perks went to 
heaven, which he hoped he should, he should like to go 
to the brightest place. If there were rows of houses 
there Mr. Perks would like to be in the very middle 
one; whatever Groulsford did not want was the very 
thing for him. 

Mr. Thomas Perks had not long been a partner in the 
house of Groulsford & Co.—perhaps some five years; 
and during those five years he had caused the senior 
partner some slight uneasiness. Groulsford would never 
have taken a partner at all but that his business was 
thriving beyond his capital, and he thought it a pity to 
lose the chance of getting all that could be got. Ac- 
cordingly he took in Mr. Perks. Mr. Thomas Perks 
had a capital of £20,000—a large sum to invest. But 
besides being of a speculative turn, the opportunity was 
really a good one for Tom Perks, and the speculativeness 


| and the good chance together made a partner of him. 


But there is nothing bright in this world without a 
foil of some kind to it; and the speculative turn of 
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mind which brought Mr. Tom Perks as a partner to 
Groulsford brought with it its trouble also. 

Now and again the senior partner found himself in 
a difficulty as to certain engagements into which the 
junior would enter; and at last it struck him that 
it would be much safer for their mutual interests if 
arrangements could be made by which Tom Perks did 
chiefly the office work, not mingling much with the 
outer world, and conversing with speculative people, 
chiefly, if not entirely, within earshot of Groulsford 
himself, and, for the most part, on the subject of the 
weather, which, considering the nature of the English 
climate, Mr. Groulsford was of opinion offered unlimited 
opportunity for speculation; and happily, as they were 
not in the umbrella line, or in the \corn trade, of an 
innocent and harmlesss kind. 

To this the bright little man assented, merely stipu- 
lating that all disagreeable letters, such as dunning for 
money, threatening law proceedings, and so forth, should 
be written by Stokes, the senior clerk, who seemed by 
nature to have a vocation for such things. 

This arrangement answered admirably for a time, and 
under it the fortunes of the house grew, and there is no 
knowing to what the house of Groulsford and Perks 
might grow, only give it time, and keep Perks within 
doors. Mark that, good reader, because it is of great 
importance; keep Perks within doors, in business hours 
at any rate, and while land-sharks are swimming about, 
for Perks was just such a morsel as the said sharks 
would delight to guzzle. 

Now you know who you have to deal with in these 
few pages, and in the outside world, if only you will 
keep your eyes open, you will find many a Groulsford 
and many a Perks. 

It was drawing on Christmas time (well, I need not 
tell you the exact year), and the two partners were 
sitting together in their private room. A pile of large 
account-books lay on the table, and a sheet of paper lay 
before each of the gentlemen who composed the well-to- 
do firm of Groulsford and Co. 

“We always balance up to December 1, the nature 
of our business makes that advisable,” said Groulsford ; 
“but never more so than just now; for I must go into 
next year knowing exactly howI stand. It will bea 
brisk year in our business, and no time will have to be 
lost after the beginning of it. I see the balance on the 
past year gives us £4,000 each, besides five per cent. on 
the money you invested in the house.” 

“Bravo!” said Tom Perks, somewhat excitedly; 
then there’s all the more to spend and be happy 
with, and make others happy with too. We'll have a 
jolly Christmas at home when Mrs. Perks hears this!” 
and the junior partner whisked his spectacles up to his 
forehead, and ran his ten fingers through his hair, so 
that on this slight provocation, it frizzled tighter than 
ever, and every hair seemed to become crisp on its own 
account. 

“ Pray be moderate, Mr. Perks,” said Groulsford, for 
he did not approve of familiarities, and always, from 
the first day, called his partner “Mr.” Nor did 
Groulsford approve of any excitement or enthusiasm, 
or letting of oneself out in any way; therefore on 
that account he requested his partner to be calm. 





“ Be calm, Mr. Perks; and, my dear sir, be thought- 
ful. We must not allow times and seasons to influence 
us, a8 if we were children looking forward to the holi- 
days, and breaking loose when they come home. We 
must not yield to brightness either in the seasons of the 
year or in the weather; if we did, Mr. Perks, we might 
be frequently away from business, and the sun might 
prove our greatest enemy. Indeed, as it is, 1 do look 
upon it as somewhat of a foe; and were it not that it is 
essential to the crops, and so to the prosperity of trade, 
I should not care if it never came out at all.” 

“My dear Mr. Groulsford,” said Perks, “you don’t 
say so. You don’t mean to say that you don’t admire or 
like what makes the grass grow, and the bees hum, and 
the flowers blow, and the birds sing, and the children 
play, and the water sparkle, and the sky bright, and 
what makes every one jolly all round.” 

“TI always mean what I say,” replied Groulsford, 
without any emotion, simply smoothing down his iron- 
grey hair, which presented a great contrast to Mr. 
Perks’ somewhat wild-looking pate. ‘‘ So far as the sun 
is necessary, well and good, it is quite welcome to shine 
and do its own business; but I do not like it to inter- 
fere with me and my business. Sufficient light to carry 
on our business and see what we are about is all that we 
require. I consider that the sun exercises rather a dis- 
turbing influence in unsettling people, and making them 
desire holidays. We should never have had people 
asking for holidays if it had not been for the sun, and 
the hopes of fine days; but it does clerks and workmen 
no good; if it shines they only want, or at any rate are 
wishing for, another holiday soon; and if it does not 
shine they are discontented.” 

‘You wouldn’t have the sky always grey, would 
you?” asked Mr. Perks, somewhat excitedly. 

‘¢To be sure, my dear sir, if the crops would flourish 
equally well. Grey would have many advantages. 
It would help to secure equanimity in people’s tem- 
pers ——” 

“Stop, stop,” said the junior partner, excitedly; “I 
like to see the sunbeams dance, and the children jump, 
and hear the insects hum.” 

“‘ They would be less inclined, perhaps, to bite if the 
sun did not come out,” interposed Mr. Groulsford. 

But the junior gave no heed to. that, but rattled on, 
“Yes, I like to see the sun; and I hope on Christmas: 
Day we shall have a jolly day, with the sun out.” : 

“¢ Jolly’ is not a suitable word for a business man, 
said Groulsford; “nor, if you'll excuse my saying so, a 
suitable word in the office, or in office hours, nor would 
some people consider it a proper word to apply to 
Christmas.” 

“Pish!” cried Perks, getting more excited. ‘‘ Evil 
to him who evil thinks.’ I’m a Knight of the Garter in 
that, anyhow. I call it ‘jolly’ to have one’s wife oppo- 
site one at table, to see her in a new dress and a jaunty 
cap. And I call it ‘jolly’ to see the children all dining 
off the same turkey, and at the same table. And I call 


it ‘jolly’ to give every one of them a present, and see 
them happy allround. I’m thankful for all that Christ- 
mag day brought us; and I go to church and say so, and 
feel so, too; but I feel none the less ‘jolly,’ in a right 
and proper way, for all that. 


I shall be fifty-one years 
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old next Christmas day—older than you a trifle, Grouls- 
ford—and I shall give away fifty-one pieces of beef, 
and fifty-one plum-puddings two pounds weight each, 
and fifty-one half-crowns, to fifty-one poor families; 
and if that isn’t being ‘jolly "—that, and enjoying one’s 
wife and children—if it’s not being ‘jolly,’ I say, ina 
proper way, I don’t know what is.” 

‘¢ Well, my dear sir, I do not wish to interfere with 
you out of business hours. If you live to be 102, and 
on that occasion give away 102 puddings and 102 half- 
crowns, I dare-say you will find 102 people who will say 
that they are grateful for them. At any rate, you will 
find 102 people who will eat the 102 puddings, and take 
the 102 hali-crowns, whether they are grateful for them 
or not.” 

“You don’t seem to consider gratitude worth any- 
thing,” said Tom Perks, with somewhat of indignation. 
““Why, to give, and to see those you give to grateful, 
is half the sunshine of life.” 

“But I don’t go in for sunshine,” replied Groulsford. 
“ When I pay money I don’t expect people to be grateful 
for getting it, and when they pay me I don’t feel 
grateful for getting it either.” 

“ But you give twelve guineas to twelve charities in 
the parish, don’t you expect any gratitude for that?” 

“ Certainly not—that is given for a purpose.” 

‘¢ Well, well, you must have a dull grey life of it,” 
said Perks; “but every man to his fancy. I suppose,” 
said the junior partner, looking at the senior somewhat 
furtively, “there is no use in asking you to dinner at 
Christmas this year, as you have refused us so often? 
Mrs. P. told me to try once more. Better be sunshine 
with us than grey by yourself.” 

‘‘ Different people are suited in different ways,” an- 
swered Mr. Groulsford. “ Present my respects to Mrs. 
Perks, and thank her, and tell her I am unable to accept 
her invitation.” Then Mr. Groulsford folded up his 
balance-sheet, and put it in his pocket, to con further 
over it at home. 

In one hour from that time Groulsford was sitting in 
a back parlour, alone, over some cold mutton and rather 
waxy-looking potatoes; and Tom Perks was on all-fours 
on the ground, albeit he was fifty-one, with a bouncing 
boy five years old riding on his back, and another 
smacking him sharply with a penny whip. Tom Perks 
was then and there supposed to be a four-in-hand team 
passing Hyde Park Corner with paces which made the 
bystanders declare that that team was “ never put out of 
hand for less than a thousand pounds.” 


The firm of Groulsford, Perks, and Co., however 
much they might have been in partnership during 364 
days of the year, certainly resolved itself into its com- 
ponent parts on Christmas Day. On that day Grouls- 
ford was ‘“‘ Groulsford,” and Perks was “* Perks”—each 
in the fulness of their individuality, each a being 
separate and wholly distinct. The two thought differ- 
ently, felt differently, ate differently, diverted them- 
selves differently, and in every possible respect were 
not two, but one and one. 

The short days of December passed quickly away, and 
Christmas came exactly when it was due, It was up to 
time, with its usual punctuality, neither a minute too 
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soon nor one too late. Ah, me! it rolled up to the ap- 
pointed station, to tarry a moment, and come and go 
with a strange freight. It had hopes and fears; it had 
smiles and tears; it had plenty and poverty; it had waste 
and stint; it had big-handed and big-hearted benevo- 
lence, and narrow-hearted and close-fisted niggardliness ; 
it had life springing, and life dragging with it. I saw 
it all. As long as this world is what it is, so long 
shall Christmas have its burnt-out ashes, as well as 
its glowing fires; while some are feasting, others are 
fasting; there shall be man’s lot found somewhere in 
it; and man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward. 

But you will say, “This is Groulsford. Let us have 
Perks, and look at Christmas’s jolly side.” 

Well, Perks was jolly in a delightful way at Christ- 
mas. He did all he said he intended to do. He gave 
away the fifty-one puddings and the fifty-one half- 
crowns; and, by instalments through the day, beginning 
at half-past seven A.M., and concluding at eleven p.m., he 
gave his wife fifty-one kisses, putting an instalment of 
his heart into each of them. 

To attempt to narrate all that this member of Grouls- 
ford and Co. did in his simple and private capacity of 
“ Perks” to his children would be an unwarrantable in- 
trusion into the sanctities of private life. We shall content 
ourselves by saying that there Perks was himself, and 
that, if our readers have a spark of imagination, will be 
enough. 

Yes, Thomas Perks thanked his God for all that 
Christmas Day brought him; he did so with an honest 
heart, and then he enjoyed the family which God had 
given him. 

There had been, however, one drawback to the happy 
Christmas of the worthy man. The moon shone fulland 
bright on the white snow that Christmas evening, and 
when Tom Perks turned down the gas, he saw projected 
on the white window-blind a dark shadow of a muffled 
man. There wasa grand game of hide-and-seek, and 
the gas must be put down, or there would not be half 
the fun; and when the gas burnt low, the shadow was 
outside. As to Tom Perks himself, he did not care one 
farthing about it; indeed he never would have noticed 
it at all, for it could only be seen in the space which the 
curtains did not close in upon, but his wife saw it, and, 
why she knew not, but so it was, that that shadow pro- 
jected itself upon her heart; and from the moment she 
saw it she felt that there was one added to their Christ- 
mas party —one unbidden and unwelcome— one in 
whose world hide-and-seek and bo-peep and Christmas 
joy were not—it was a darksome thing, where all was 
light. 

Two or three times Tom Perks went out at his wife’s 
suggestion to the door, but could see nothing. He was 
ready enough to go, for he thought there might be some 
poor homeless creature standing outside; and if there 
were, although the full number had been made up, Tom 
was no man to stick to the letter of the law and break 
the spirit of it; he had a fifty-second half-crown for him, 
and if not a fifty-second pudding, a slice, at any rate, 
of their own, when warmed up, would do as well. 

That no one could be found was only a rare joke to 
Tom, who could not indeed make it out, but who did noé 
consider that he was called upon to make it out. 
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“Bless your life,” said the happy man, when he and 
she sat together over the fire, and all the young ones 
had gone to bed, and he was about to pay off that 
fifty-first kiss, which he considered to be still owing, 
“if I were to have to explain everything that happens 
I should have a strange life of it. Why, I can’t tell 
how my hair grows, or how my heart beats, or how 
twenty thousand things happen every day of my life, 
but they all comé right. The real things are bad 
enough, without troubling ourselves about shadows.” 

“But, Tom, how do you 
explain it ?” 

**My dear, I don’t want 
to explain it.” 

“ But, Tom, how do you” 
explain it?” 

Reader, reader, if you 
are a male reader, be ad- 
vised, and never enter into 
argument with a lady if 
you can at all help it; 
and if you are of a shifty, 
dodgy nature, all the more 
reason why you should 
follow my advice. For 
she will stick to you like a 
leech, and not let you turn 
to the right hand or the 
left, as Tom Perks found, 
who was urged to answer 
the question full six times 
over as to how he ex- 
plained it. 

It was only when he 
said *‘he couldn't and 
didn’t want to” that he 
was allowed to retire in- 
gloriously from the field. 
But good little Mrs. Perks 
was none the less set at 
ease by her husband's 
easiness in this matter. 
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three quick sharp spasms, and then assumed a look of 
blank despair. Mary Perks quickly extinguished the 
candle, for fear her husband might awake suddenly; 
then getting into bed, she awoke him, and asked him 
what he had been moaning about in his sleep. 

“Oh, Mary, I was dreaming. I suppose talking of 
that shadow filled my head with it; but I thought it 
got into the house, and killed both you and me, and 
scattered the children. But I’m not as young as I 
was. Perhaps the pudding disagreed with me.” 








Then Tom Perks went 
off to sleep again, and his 
wife lay thinking and 
thinking, and thinking, 
until the morning. 


Of course Christmas 
came to the senior member 
of the firm of Groulsford, 
Perks, and Co. just as 
much as to the junior; it 
was bound to do so, and 
it did so. But things and 
times and places are very 
often what we make them 
to be, and Christmas was 
not particularly much to 
Mr. Groulsford. By special 
arrangement with hisland- 
lady he had a small slice 
cut from her little sirloin 
and a pudding of limited 
dimensions, served up to 
him, as he sat alone in his 
private apartments. He 
would in all probability 
not have had even thus 
much of Christmas, had not 
that good lady suggested 
that something really 
must be done in this line 
at this season; and that, 
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Never before had a 
shadow darkened their 
windows on a Christmas night. One comfort there was, 
it had been something outside. It had not come into 
the house, and fallen on one of their children. But it 
had rested on the house; who knew how close the 
reality might be, and how soon it would come into 
their abode ? 

That night Mary Perks went to bed with a load on 
her heart, and when Perks laughed outright in his sleep 
and was evidently being jolly, and playing at hide-and 
seek again, she was lying awake, with that shadow 
looking in upon her heart, and beneath its baleful influ- 
ence the warm life streams which were there began first 
to flow more sluggishly, and then tofreeze. At last she 
got up, and went round the children’s beds, but every 
one was sleeping, and then she came back, and looked at 
Tom. The candle in her hand did not wake him, but 
she was astonished at the change which had come over 
him during the short time she had been away. Her 
husbaad’s face was now troubled; it passed through two or 


‘Lhe two partners in their respective homes. 





if only he would leave 
matters in her hands, she 
would arrange everything, without trouble or expense. 

Mr. Groulsford spent Christmas afternoon, I am sorry 
to say in looking over some accounts, and in studying 
the balance-sheet, of which I have already spoken. He 
occupied himself thus with reference to future plans ; for 
he had got things in view for the time to come. 

An early tea set the senior partner at liberty, as regards 
all commissariat arrangements, for the remainder of the 
day ; and buttoning himself tightly up in his great-coat, 
he set forth, whither his landlady knew not, to spend the 
evening. 

Mrs. Oakham, the landlady, speculated as to whether 
he could have gone out to a party, and if there would be 
any young lady at the party, and if the young lady 
would talk to him, and if he would talk to the young 
lady, and if they would like one another; for if they did 
what a lot of money he could settle upon the young lady ? 
and if such a thing did take place, would Mr. Groulsford 
be married from her house ? and would he go in acab? 
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and would he be sufficiently collected on the occasion to 
call a cab with a grey horse? or would he violate the 
proprieties of life on that occasion, as he had been pre- 
pared to do on the occasion of Christmas then present, 
when she saved him from himself, and reduced him 
within the ordinary rules of society, by presenting him 
with two slices of the under-cut off her little sirloin, and 
a small pudding made expressly for himself ? 

Small things pull us up wonderfully in life, and Grouls- 
ford was pulled up thus far into an observance of Christ- 
mas by hislandlady. Ah! 
roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, and all that ranges 
itself under that banner, 
is but poor Christmas 
keeping if a man’s Christ- 
mas is no more to him 
than that. But Groulsford 
did not trouble himself 
much about other-world 
things; and it was a great 
satisfaction to Mrs. Oak- 
ham to have had the first 
floor behave, even thus 
far, in a way suitable to 
the season. 

At half-past ten Mrs. 
Oakham’ s lodger returned, 
and was scrutinised care- 
fully by that lady as she 
let himin. She had pic- 
tured him to herself as 
being much deeper than 
the outside world knew, 
but as one whom she had 
penetrated and fathomed, 
and into whom she had 
thrown her deep-sea lead- 
line, until, many fathoms 
down, she had touched 
bottom. Ah, yes! he 
would come home radiant, 
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reserving a life-interest to myself.” 








Could affection go 
to greater lengths? Had not Oakham given not only all 
he had, but all he hoped to have, and though it had not 
turned out lucrative, the intentions were the same, and 
it was the path of charity to take the will for the deed. 
The chief part of the old lady’s assets consisted of six 
tea-pots, which Mrs. Oakham set out on the chimney- 
piece in a row, proof undeniable of what Oakham would 
have done for her, had things turned out better. 

We, all of us, comfort ourselves in different ways in 
this world, and this good 
body saw enshrined in 
these six tea-pots Mr. 
Oakham’s love; and it 
wasn’t every woman who 
had as her own a love 
which gave everything. 
Would that she had Oak- 
ham with hernow! Never 
a word of reproach should 
he hear of his grand- 
mother having turned out 
so badly in the way of 
worldly goods; she would 
make tea for him in all 
six tea-pots if only he were 
there to drink it. Next 
to having a heart beating 
with ours now, is the 
memory that we had one 
once. 

Well, would Mr. Grouls- 
ford make some one happy 
this evening, or be made 
happy himself, or both? 
She would see how he 
looked when he came 
home. 

And home he did come 
in due season, which, in 
his case was at half-past 
ten o'clock. But Mr. 





all the bottled sunbeams of 
his nature would be un- 
corked, and the sparkling contents would glitter in his 
eyes, and play around his lips. Away with the trumpery 
cab-horse, even though it be white! Away with the 
idea of four miles an hour—a pair of greys were 
whisking their tails, and pawing the ground, and snorting 
amid those beaming smiles. If there should be an 
anxious wrinkle on the brow, a skeleton in the closet, it 
would be the intrusive thought as to the settlement 
which would be expected from such a man as he; and 
it would be quite right that the gentleman should think 
of such things—it would be much better if gentlemen 
thought of them a great deal more. She wished Oakham 
had had £10,000 a year, and settled it all on her. It 
would be none too much, seeing what a wife she had 
been to him, giving him his own way in everything—but, 
ah! where was the use? Oakham had nothing when she 
married him but an old grandmother aged seventy-six. 
“Madam,” said Oakham, when he proposed, “ she is 
all I have, and I will settle her upon you at once, not even 
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Groulsford did not arrive 
in at all the condition 
expected by his landlady. His whole forehead was 
wrinkled with frowns. She could only account for it 
by the idea that the settlements must be heavy. Some 
folks are unreasonable; but then the course of true 
love never did run smooth; and after all, even if her 
lodger had to settle all he had on the young lady, what 
was it doing more than what Oakham had done to her. 


There were the six tea-pots at that moment upon the . 


chimney-piece of her own private sitting-room, silent 
witnesses of the strength of his affection, and the self- 
sacrificing power of love. 

Mr. Groulsford on entering intimated his wish not to 
be disturbed. His glass of beer and bread-and-cheese 
were laid, and his fire was well made up. He thanked 
his landlady, and said that he should require no more 
that night. 

“Yes,” said Groulsford, to himself, “I wish that 
blind had not that little rent in it, through which I have 
seen too much. A little leak will sink a ship. I wish I 
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had seen nothing but the shadows dancing about, like 
fools, as they all are. They would have flitted then 
without disturbing me. They would have been what 
everything else has been for many a long year, and will 
be, too; and now, at any rate, I would not have them be 
otherwise. I have lived to learn how deceitful colour 
is—the dull greys are all one can depend upon in life. 
The sunshine does notfade them. That girl has spoiled 
my Christmas, if, indeed, I had any to spoil,’ added 
Groulsferd ; “if I had really any Christmas to spoil. I 
thought I had killed her memory, but that girl has 
brought it to life again. And there are the same blue 
ribbons, and the golden hair all down the back, and the 
smile was almost the same. I wonder if any two people 
are made in the same mould.” 

‘¢ But, pull yourself up, Groulsford ; pull yourself up, 
man; it won’t do to ride memory with a snaffle—it will 
soon run away with you;” and so the moody man gave 
memory such a pull with the curb that it cameto a dead 
stand, and, stretching out his legs before the fire, he 
began to think of business—business and Perks; but 
there was a sad jumble going on in his mind. Now 
came a thought as to whether Perks could be kept 
during the ensuing year as safely as he had been in the 
past, from all speculation; whether he would confine 
himself to the weather, as he had hitherto done; now 
came a wondering whether that lad with the black eyes 
and hair, whom he had seen pulling crackers with the 
golden-haired girl, was thinking of——ah, well, just as 
he had done himself many years ago. Then came a 
thought ; as he could stand now without Perks’s capital, 
was there any way of getting rid of him safely, and 
quietly, and respectably ; were there not certain well- 
defined limits within which a man with hair iron-grey, 
and sleek, and smooth, should move—and so on, and on, 
and on, until Mrs. Oakham heard the first floor’s door 
shut, and she might turn off the gas, and go to bed. 
And as that good woman lay awake that night, ponder- 
‘ing over the past, with those six tea-pots all full before 
her mind’s eye, and with her simple heart brimming 
over with belief in Oakham’s unutterable love—for 
women’s hearts are simple when you talk to them of 
love, and full of belicf, else they are not women, what- 
ever else they may be—there were folks in the world 
more unhappy than she. At last the landlady slumbered, 
and then slept, richer, aye, a million-fold richer in the 
possession of her six tea-pots than was her lodger with 
all his wealth. He, too, slumbered, but never slept; 
and rose on Boxing-day as though no compliments of 
the season had come his way, or as if such as had come 
had not done him any good; but he smoothed down his 
hair of iron-grey, and his countenance was unrufiled, as 
it generally was, and no one would have known that any 
unusual thoughts had been passing through his mind. 


Boxing Day, like Christmas Day, came and went; 
and New Year's Day, following suit, did the like. And 


now, the new year fairly begun, Groulsford and Perks 
sat in their private office once again. 

“Mind, I warn you,” said the former, “that any 
speculation during the coming year, and I foresee that 
it will be a very speculative year, will break up our 
partnership, according to the articles, and will probably 








ruin you besides. In the former I am interested, in the 
latter you are the only one concerned, so mind yourself, 
Mr. Perks, and be careful, and do not yield to tempta- 
tion.” 

Alas! the advice was given to a moth that was 
already wheeling round the candle, and that fell down 
singed, and worse than singed, a few weeks after. 

It was quite plain to Tom Perks—did not the pros- 
pectus prove it ?—that the ‘‘ Potted Frog Company ” was 
instituted to supply a great demand; that five-and- 
twenty per cent. was the lowest dividend that would be 
paid; and that, moreover, according to Mr. Jacox’s 
opinion, it would cement the friendship between France 
and England. There was a touch of the patriotic in it, 
which commended itself to Tom Perks. The like might 
be said of the other companies to which Mr. Jacox 
introduced Perks, having button-holed him, and flattered 
him, and bled him, until the companies smashed. It 
was before the days of limited liability, and Tom Perks, 
being the only solvent man in each of the affairs, found 
himself smashed before the new year had turned into the 
old one. Had not Mrs. Perks seen a shadow on the blind 
on the Christmas night before ? 

The smash did not affect the senior partner much. 
Indeed, in his heart, if one could see deep enough into 
it, he was glad—he was very glad. For some time he 
had been meditating that he had, by aid of Perks’s 
capital, which had come at a critical time, made the 
business so that it could stand on its own legs, and why 
should not he have all the profits to himself? True, 
Perks must go to the wall, but what of that? He 
would not be the first person who had to do that. 

Mr. Thomas Perks having broken the articles of part- 
nership, that partnership was dissolved. It was dis- 
solved on that simple ground, and the business fell 
back into its original style of “ John Groulsford,” and 
under that style it prospered—it prospered greatly; and 
John Groulsford kept a larger balance at his bankers, 
and invested more money than ever, and increased the 
area of the business too. But he was, nevertheless, un- 
changed himself, saving that he became more silent, 
more iron-grey all over—soul and all. 

Another Christmas came, and again John Groulsford 
went out to spend the evening, but his landlady had no 
hopes of him now. He had grown too morose for any 
young woman to be happy with. She would have 
given, good woman! every one of her six tea-pots to 
have improved him, and settled him for life ; but he was 
beyond being benefited by even such a sacrifice as that. 
He went out, and his Christmas night was spent ina 
strange, eccentric way. Off he went to the suburbs, 
and paced up and down before an empty house, and 
peered in at the chink of the shutters which were not 
quite closed, and looked up at the chimneys, and secing 
them smokeless, he rubbed his hands; and when he had 
done other strange things of like kind he came home. 

And so on, and so on, for four mortal Christmases— 
always growing richer, always more iron looking and 
feeling, and always a deeper enigma to the landlady, 
and a greater curse to himself. 

Many people would have liked to take that pleasant 
house in the suburbs; but though no one inhabited it, 
and dust and dirt gathered about its windows, and the 
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garden was eaten up with weeds, still it was not to be 
let, and an idea began to be whispered about that the 
house was haunted. 

Yes, it was haunted; but all the haunting was from 
the outside, and only on Christmas night. 

But all this time there was a worm, an ugly, coiling, 
twisting worm, which dieth not, gnawing at the heart 
of the head of the old firm of Groulsford, Perks, & Co. 
It gnawed in the office, and on his way to the office, and 
home from it; and when it was not gnawing it was 
twisting, and writhing, and evermore saying, “I am 
here.” And such worms are twisting and writhing in 
and around many a heart, though the folks who have 
them don’t say much about them, nor do they like 
other people to do so either. 

But that sort of thing cannot go on for ever, and at 
last Mr. John Groulsford knocked under. He fought 
the worm, and the worm beat him. It out-gnawed him, 
and out-crawled and out-writhed him, and he had to 
give up—the worm had too many chances against him. 
Alas! John Groulsford had given them to it himself; 
who is there that is beaten by the worm with any 
weapons save those which he himself has put into its 
hands. 

It was plain that the business must be given up, and 
so it was; and then forth wandered John Groulsford 
into the cold world—a world he had made, oh, how cold! 
for himself. Nature’s ice is cold, but there is ice made 
by man which is colder still. 

Now living at an inn, now in a lodging, the aimless 


Groulsford was heaven-bound himself. Aye, reader, 
you think Groulsford ought to have his carcase thrown 
out to the fowls of the air, and be left eternally with 
the worm which dieth not; but the man repented. 
Conscience hacked and hewed him, and unbought charity 
subdued him, and he ventured to smite upon his heart 
and ask forgiveness for that he was a sinner; and who 
that ever did that in truth was cast out? 

The cold grey ocean gave a helping hand; and the 
sky above and the ocean beneath wrought together to Lelp 
; the man to heaven. The dull leaden sky opened, and 
| the sun’s rays fell upon the sea, and made a highway of 
light. It was as though a road of gold was made over 
the waves of this troublesome life for the return of a 
penitent’s soul. Even the ghastliness of death was, for 
a while, hidden ; for John Groulsford expired with more 
than one golden lock covering his smooth hair of iron- 
grey, and falling down upen his face; his nurse stand- 
ing behind his easy-chair, and bending over him, as she 
pointed to the golden roadway, and said, “There is a 
highway of golden light for every returning soul.” 


A sealed packet was found in the lodger’s desk; it 
was directed to Eva Johnson. It told her where the 
will was to be found. It said that £10,000 was left to 
her, and that, upon the solemn trust of her sparing no 
efforts to find out the people to whom the bulk of his 
property was left, and faithfully putting them into 
| possession of it, she was to read in another paper the 
| reason of his solemn charge. 





and miserable man drifted hither and thither, until, at | 


last, he found his way to a sea-side lodging, where it 
seemed pretty plain to him that he must die. Moving 
had now become difficult, painful; if he was tolerably 
conmvortable here he would make it worth the people’s 
while to let him come to an end under their roof—it 
might as well be there as anywhere else. 

Mrs. Johnson was the remains of a comely woman, 
but sorrow had wrought havoc in her original beauty. 
But she had a beautiful girl, who reproduced her early 
charms, and, above all her wealth, of golden hair. 


It was because of that girl John Groulsford took to | 


these lodgings, and meant to die there. She brought 
back to him the memory of the far-gone past, and 
gathered up for him the thread of his early life. 

And day by day this young girl tended this hard man 
of iron-grey; and day by day she became much, and at 
last everything, to him. Not in the way of marriage; 
no, good reader, John Groulsford was going to die, and 
net to be married; the thought of marriage never 
entered his head. Still, for all that, day by day, even- 
ing by evening, must he have that golden-haired girl 
with him; this seemed a protection from himself, and he 
hoped, in some indefinite way, that she might lull and 
soothe the evil spirit within him. 

And she did. She nursed him for dear charity’s sake, 
and at last never left him, soothing and comforting him, 
and pointing him to lights such as he in his dull and 
earth-bound life had never seen. 

At last the time came for Groulsford to die. For 
many a day he had been softening and softening; he 
had found a preacher that brought heaven near in daily 
patience, and taught him how heaven forgives, and 


“JT, John Groulsford, a repenting sinner, hereby 
make what restitution I can. Broken hearts I cannot 
mend, but such as I can that I hereby do. Could I have 
found those to whom I could have confessed, I should 
have humbled myself before them and told them all. 
This is written in hopes that they may some day be 
found. 

“When I was young, my heart—for I had a heart then 
—was given to one who gave me hers, as I gave her 
mine. But she was a child, and I must go into the 
world to earn what would make a homeforher. And as 
+ I wrought the love of money took possession of me, and 
| I put off and off going to see her, until her young heart 
| broke. I did not mean to break it, but it broke, and 
| henceforth money became my god, money my lover, but 

never so much so but that I would have given what I 
| had to bring back the dead—the dead with the golden 
hair. And, saving for the inward light, all in life to me 
was iron-grey, and I became myself what life was—unim- 
passioned, cold, a living, lifeless man. To male my 
gains greater I took into partnership a gentleman named 
Perks, and when I had served my turn with his capital 
I got ridof him. Iruined him! Iset a bloodhound on 
him! I knew his snare, that it was speculation! I 
knew that to join a speculative company would dissolve 
our partnership, and I planned his temptation, and he 
fell into it. But worse remains to be told. I ruined 
him too for spite. I saw one Christmas night in his 
house, though he knew it uot, through a little tear in 
his blind, a girl like the one I had lost, and the sight 
changed my whole life again. Could I get her I would 
dream into the thought that I had the dead back once 
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more, and I would lavish on her allI had. True, she 
was but a child—still all the more like the one I had lost 
—and I would wait now, as I had waited before; it 
would look like repairing the past. I was glad she was 
s0 young, and that the waiting must be gone through 
again. It would look all the more like the first love, and 
I could live the past over once more. 

“T shut the office door tight, and told my partner, but 
he laughed at me, and said, ‘ Why, man, you're iron- 
grey. 
covered with her golden 


You might as well think of having your head | 


hope of making a new home for the family, and she 
put him in possession of the fortune left by his former 
partner. 

Once more the old home was tenanted, for the lease 
came to Mr. Perks as part of the property of Groulsford. 
And all was in a manner as it had been before, only Tom 


' Perks was more quiet; and his wife asked that the 


curtains might be close drawn, and now and again she 
looked furtively in their direction. 

The boy with the black hair was also there, having 

. turned up a man, which 





locks as gaining that 
child’s love!” 

“From that moment 
my heart, which might 
have sprouted to new life, 
withered again. I made 
Mr. Perks solemnly de- 
clare that what had passed 
should never be divulged 
to mortal man. And I 
determined to ruin him 
and his, and I did it. 
I set aman named Jacox 
upon him, and through 
him broke up the part- 
nership, and ruined him 
outright. Miserable 
sinner that I was! I 
did not know that I was 
destroying my own 
peace. 

“From that day a worm 
has more or less eaten 
into my heart. I leased 
Perks’s house, for the sole 
pleasure of looking in on 
Christmas nights, and 
seeing what I had once 
seen full of joy empty 
and desolate. But I only 
fed the worm; it writhed 
more fiercely, it bit more 





answered admirably, see- 
ing that the person whom 
John Groulsford had 
known as Eva Johnson 
was now a woman. 

You may marry them, 
good reader, if you like, 
but I am determined to 
write a story without a 
wedding. I dare say 
their Christmas will be 
none the less happy if 
it be made up in the 
corner behind the book- 
case—if such an event 
shall be early in the new 
year. 

Tom Perks was not 
troubling himself about 
them, or how they be- 
haved that Christmas 
night—no, he was look- 
ing into the fire, and 
recalling the past, and 
saying, “Yes, I said to 
him that day, ‘ You’re 
iron-grey; you might as 
well think of having 
your head covered with 
her golden locks as 
gaining that child’s love.’ 
And it turned out true. 








savagely, it ate out my 
heart’s core. 

“* At last it ate my body as well as my soul; and now in 
vain I have been trying to track the ruined family, to 
make some restitution for what I have done. 

‘“‘My will leaves him, with the exception of some 
charities, and a sum of £10,000 to the golden-haired 
girl who has nursed me—aye, shall I say, saved me— 
what Ihave. My solemn charge to Eva Johnson is that 
she continues my search for them, and puts them in 
possession of what I have left. 

“A woful Christmas was that to me when I looked 
in upon my partner’s Christmas joy! But I ama repent- 
ant sinner, and I believe in the Christmas’s Christ. 

“ JoHN GROULSFORD.” 


Eva Johnson faithfully fulfilled John Groulsford’s 
directions. She sought out her father, who, poor fellow, 
since his misfortunes had changed the name of Perks to 
Johnson, and who had gone to Canada in the vain 








He died with his head 
covered with her golden 
hair, and the girl’s true love too—but it was the 
charity of holy compassion, the pure love of heaven, 
sent through her to a repentant soul; and may such 
come to many this Christmas time!” 

And to what Tom Perks said that Christmas night 
“ Amen!” say I. 

“ Amen!” say I to the hope that this Christmas time 
many a one will know heaven's pure love to them—that 
mighty love which made the Father spare not His own, 
His only Son, but freely gave Him up for us all! 

“ Amen!” say I to the hope that many a poor sinner, 
even with life-long sin upon him, may return to the 
Father! 

“ Amen!’ say I to the hope that the sunshine of a 
better life may dawn upon the heart, and shed itself 
abroad over the soul of many a one, who, with all life’s 
wealth, is this day no better than the counterpart of | 

THE IRON-GREY MAN! 
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.THE HAZLEWOODS: A STORY OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE old story. The old story, I mean, as re- 

gards that saddest burden—the burden of 
human suffering—being placed upon the 
wrong shoulders. In this vast metropolis 
. there is scarcely one individual who does not 
, feel that Fate has been, in a greater or less 
degree, inimical to his interests, and that his 
merits have been allowed to pass without 
their due recognition. The world’s history proves how 
often its greatest benefactors have spent their lives in 
unavailing regrets, even when a total obliviousness has 
not obscured their claims to remembrance. 

Had any one who felt interested in my story accom- 
panied me when I made the acquaintance of John Hazle- 
wood, one of the poorest inhabitants of Spitalfields, he 
would have discovered that ‘‘the divinity which doth 
hedge a king”’ is not exclusively confined to those august 
personages. In one of the most squalid streets of that 
neighbourhood, distinguished for its poverty and pro- 
fligacy, Hazlewood eked out his existence, with the aid 
of his daughter, Florence; and in all that wide neigh- 
bourhood of sadness and suffering there were no two 
inhabitants who caused such universal speculation. How 
they came there no one knew; what they did no one 
knew; and where they went no one knew. 

That they had known more auspicious days was ap- 
parent to the most casual observer. The blue eye and 
gentle demeanour of Florence, with a certain lady-like 
dignity perceptible in every movement and gesture, 
betokened that she had not always been doomed to 
labour for the bread which too often faileth for the most 
virtuous and deserving. She passed in and out of those 
crowded streets as a gleam of sunshine, which in summer 
lights up the haunts of men that for months have lain 
in darkness and misery. Though she had a kind word 
and a smile for all with whom she came in contact, 
there were none to whom she recounted her life’s history, 
or that of her father. 

Florence Hazlewood was a sempstress, not ashamed 
of her occupation, but reticent of all that concerned her 
only relative. Early and late she toiled that Hazlewood 
might not feel the uttermost pangs of starvation; while 
she but too frequently deprived herself of those neces- 
saries which souls of her heroic mould reject in favour 
of those upon whom their love and heroism are expended. 

Hazlewood himself, with his white flowing hair and 
beard, seemed like a patriarch who had stepped out of 
a picture by an old master. Deprivation had not bereft 
his countenance of the indications of superior intelli- 
gence, or his eye of that genial and intelteetual fire 
which, it is true, had once burnt with greater brilliance. 
But he chafed under bodily affliction, and lamented that 
he should be but a helpless burden upon one 60 frail as 
his daughter. He could rarely leave his chair for his 
infirmity—for to the many other sorrows by which his 
existence had been embittered, was the knowledge that 
he was for ever laid aside from the active uses of 











humanity by the disastrous results of paralysis. His | 
d . 


mind had not lost its clearness and power, but his frame 
was shattered, and he looked forward to the only release 
which could be of avail to him—the release of death. 

He had also been the victim of hardship at the hands 
of one whom he had always considered a friend. A few 
short years before my narrative epens and he had lacked 
nothing that could make life endurable, if it were not 
luxurious. He had lived with his brother on terms 
of considerable happiness and quietude; for, although 
Ernest Hazlewood appeared cold to the outside world, 
to his brother and niece he had ever been most kind and 
considerate. Death, however, who is the leveller of all, 
had not only taken him away, but a cruel fate had 
deprived the father of the lovely Florence Hazlewood of 
the fortune to which he had every right to succeed, and 
which there was every prospect would pass into his pos- 
session. An evil genius, in the shape of one Philip Layton, 
had thwarted all his plans. Maddened by the refusal of 
his suit at the hands of Florence, whose heart was already 
pledged to another (Lawrence Cosgrave by name), and 
presuming on his friendship with Ernest Hazlewood, 
Layton had formed his plans of revenge. Worming 
himself still further into the graces of the city merchant 
—for such was Ernest Hazlewood—he thought to weave 
so strong a chain round Florence that she would be com- 
pelled to capitulate. Foiled in the principal object of 
his ambition—his projected marriage with the niece of 
his friend—on the death of the latter he appeared as the 
sole legatee under the last will and testament of Ernest 
Hazlewood. 

Philip and Florence contested the validity of the will, 
but only to find themselves legally deprived of the for- 
tune they had expected to inherit, and to witness the 
installation of Philip Layton as the heir. 

They met with no mercy at the hands of the successful 
schemer—nor did they expect any. Lost to all sense 
of honour, he thought only of pursuing his own ends, 
hoping, by sheer persistency in his efforts, to overcome 
in time the scruples of both father and daughter. As 
the pangs of poverty assailed the former, and the outlook 
upon life became dark and threatening, he showed some 
signs of relenting, which Layton was not slow to avail 
himself of. Florence, however, defeated his projects, 
and by her tears and entreaties persuaded her father to 
reject the offers of the tempter. She was willing to 
endure any hardship rather than accept the proffered 
love of one whom she hated and despised. Early and late 
she toiled to win the sustenance necessary for her parent 
and herself; and though she had suffered unnumbered 
hardships, she yet toiled on, hoping for she knew not 
what—save that time which is ever present in the minds 
of the young and sanguine. 

But the scene had been too much for the father. 
He requested Florence to lead him to the sofa, so that 
he might endeavour to rest himself, and banish this 
painful scene from his memory. But the interview 
was to be fraught with more disastrous consequences 
than they had anticipated. Hazlewood had scarcely 
reached the sofa before his countenance underwent a 
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change. His daughter, with an infallible instinct, 
knew what the change foreboded, and her heart beat 
with redoubled energy. Once before had she seen the 
symptoms which now became painfully apparent, but 
whereas then she did not comprehend them, now they 
filled her with terror. Mr. Hazlewood in a few minutes 
failed to recognise his beloved child, and lay gazing 
upon vacancy. For a moment Florence endeavoured 
to recall him to consciousness, and then she became 
aware that his old malady had seized upon him. With 
a despairing cry she rushed from the room to summon 
assistance. But where should she go—alone and friend- 
less? Suddenly remembering a physician who had 
shown them kindness under previous distressing cir- 
cumstances, with a beating heart—rendered brave by 
the imminence of danger—she bent her steps to his 
residence with all the speed that love gives to willing 
and devoted footsteps. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER II. 

Scarcety had Florence Hazlewood left her home on 
the melancholy errand just indicated, when Lawrence 
Cosgrave knocked at the door of their apartments. 
Receiving no response, which he deemed very unusual, 
he opened the deor, and found Hazlewood lying upon 
the sofa in the position in which his daughter had just 
left him. Cosgrave at once understood the position, 
though he could glean no information from the sufferer, 
who was unable to answer any interrogatories, even had 
they been put to him. The young artist—for such was 
the profession to which Cosgrave had devoted himself— 
went to inquire of the landlady whether Miss Hazle- 
wood had been home, and ascertained that she had 
rushed from the house immediately before his arrival. 
While conversing with her he heard footsteps upon the 
stairs, and on returning to the desolate room he had 
left he discovered that Florence had entered, accom- 
panied by Dr. Osgood. Miss Hazlewood’s eyes were 
wet with tears. Cosgrave grasped her hand to assure 
her of his sympathy, and then turned to Dr. Osgood. 
The attention of the latter was solely directed to his 
patient, and whatever views he entertained of his 
condition his countenance was impenetrable. In reply 
to the rapid questionings of Florence, he neither gave 
,encouragement to hope or aid to despair. He simply 
bade them wait for the end, whatever that might be. 
Mr. Hazlewood gave no visible sign of life for some 
time; but after the lapse of an hour and a half his eyes 
opened, and turned in the direction of Florence. He 
did not, however, perceive his daughter intelligently, 
but her heart bounded when she felt that she had 
escaped the final terror. This was the pang that had 
distracted her bosom, and yet given her strength to 
await the issue. At the first look of those eyes which 
she loved so well—blank almost, and feeble as the 
glance seemed—she suffered a reaction, and would 
have fallen, had not Dr. Osgood supported her and 
administered a restorative. When she recovered she 
sank on her knees beside the sofa, and buried her face 
in the hands of her father. 

Lawrence Cosgrave was the real barrier to all Philip 
Layton’s hopes; and if the latter could have seen the 








looks which Florence directed towards his rival after 
the partial recovery of Mr. Hazlewood, he might well 
have understood why it was impossible for his suit ever 
to prosper. The artist and the poor sempstress had 
plighted their troth some years before; but waited for 
the turn of Fortune’s wheel before they dared to hope 
for the union of their lives. 

Three months after these incidents others of even a 
more startling nature transpired. We transplant our- 
selves from Spitalfields to the neighbourhood of Regent’s 
Park—a region where we shall not witness the existence 
of squalor, and where nature and art have done ap- 
parently all that is possible to make life comfortable. 
It is the day before Christmas Day. The weather is 
cold and keen, and the snow is lying upon the ground, 
investing the trees and the ficlds with a holy beauty 
that appeals even to a breast insensible to all the 
charms of art. Though the weather be inclement, 
however, it is felt not by the denizens of the fashionable 
locality to which we have come—for whom bright fires 
burn, and whose feet tread luxurious carpets. To them 
this season of Christmas may not bring so much hap- 
piness as to the poor: for to the latter it is the one 
great festive season of the year, whereas the rich 
enjoy comfort and affluence throughout the year. 

Let us enter ene of these mansions before us, and see 
whether the outward promise is borne out by the inward 
happiness. Tread lightly as we ascend the stairs, for 
immediately we have crossed the threshold the lesson is 
borne in upon us, that to possess wealth does not always 
ensure felicity. In the room which we approach, and 
which we will not enter, one lies dying. He is not an 
old man in years but prematurely so through anguish 
and suffering. He turns to the right, and there is no 
ease for him; to the left, and repose does not visit his 
eyelids. Some hidden trouble is there, working its 
ravages, in addition to bodily disease. There is but one 
other occupant of the room—a grave, elderly gentle- 
man, who answers the patient in monosyllables mostly, 
and who is evidently waiting for some important com- 
munication he conjectures is to be made to him. 

The sick man gasps for breath, beckons his companion 
close to his side, and with great difficulty exclaims, 
“Take my burden from me, for it is more than I can 
bear!” 

The visitor desires him to be composed, and to relate 
to him the circumstances he desires to be made known. 

“Forgery! forgery!” ejaculates the sufferer. 

His companion gives a start, but checks the impulse 
to speak which at first rushes over him. 

“ All that you see around you is a mockery,” con- 
tinues the dying man. ‘Iam a beggar, and should be 
an outcast upon the world. O God! would that I had 
died before committing this»sin.” Then, calling upon 
the stranger to bend his ear still more closely to his lips, 
he whispers, “I have deprived a father and his child of 
their fortune, and the wealth which I enjoy has been 
stolen from them. ‘Take it—take it to them, and then 
leave me to die!” 

The stranger questions him more closely, to which 
he responds by commanding him to write. And then 
Philip Layton—for the sick man is no other—dictates 
his miserable story to his solicitor. He relates how, by 
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forging the will of Ernest Hazlewood, he became wrong- 
fully possessed of all his property ; and then he discloses 
the real heirs, and also their abode in that wretched dis- 
trict of London where we have previously seen them. 
The man of law slowly pens the statement, pitying his 
wretched client, and yet revolving in his mind what is | 
his exact duty in the unforeseen crisis. When the docu- | 
ment is finished, Layton desires to be assisted in his bed, 
and he writes his name, for the last time in life, under | 
sad and ignominious circumstances. 

‘‘T know I have little longer to live,” says the dying 
man, evidently failing fast, “but to die with this un- 
repented sin upon my head were too horrible. Would 
that I could see those whom I have so terribly wronged ! 
My time is short, but you will tell them that in death I 
desired their forgiveness, though the time is past for 
hoping that from my Maker.” 

Other words were spoken by Layton, but they rapidly 
became disjointed and inconsequent. The solicitor 
stayed with him till the end, and the forger had ex- 
changed worlds. 

That same evening,and but afew hours later, Florence 
Hazlewood, in hastening home to her father, heard the 
bells ringing in anticipation of that morning upon which 
Christ was born, and her heart beat with a profound joy. 
Mr. Hazlewood had recovered his speech within a month 
after the attack which caused her so much anxiety; and 
though the prospect of their Christmas board was but a 
scanty one, father and child were there to share it to- 
gether, when it seemed, so short a time ago, as though 
the silver cord must be loosed. It may, perhaps, be 
true, that in proportion to the paucity of our joys, in 
that ratio is the keenness of our enjoyment of them; 
but certainly in London upon, this Christmas Eve there | 
were few households in which could be discovered more 
genuine happiness than in those meanly-furnished rooms 
of the Hazlewoods. The father lived now only in his | 
daughter, and seemed jealous almost of her enforced | 
absence. The feelings of Florence’s heart were not | 
so simple in their essence ; she could not prevent her 
thoughts from straying occasionally to one who was | 
away, and who held no mean place in her regard. | 
While in the midst of her humble preparations for the | 
coming day, a footstep was heard upon the stairs, and in | 
a few moments more a loud knock at the door. But few | 
strangers had ever sought this place, and it was with 
some perturbation that Florence opened the door, and | 

| 
| 
| 





admitted a hale and gentlemanly, and somewhat elderly 
man. 


“My name is Vincent,” he said; “and I have called 
upon you on a matter of great impcrtance.” 

Florence desired him to be seated, wondering at the 
same time what could be the nature of the communication 
which the mysterious visitor had to make. 

Mr. Vincent was the solicitor who had received and 
attested Philip Layton’s confession, which he now pro- 
ceeded, after some preliminary observations, to read over 
to the amazed listeners. 

When he had concluded, neither Florence nor her father 
were able forthe moment to respond. The whole revela- 
tion came upon them with such sudden and overwhelm- 
ing force as to deprive them of the power of speech. To 
pass at once from a condition of poverty into a position 
of considerable wealth is not the most easy of transitions, 
for habit precludes us from allowing these rapid changes 
to be accurately gauged and understood. 

Mr. Hazlewood had never credited Philip Layton with 
the act of villainy which had now been made manifest. 
The harshest thought he had ever indulged against him 
was that of having exercised undue influence over the 
mind of the deceased, and by some nefarious means 
having procured a will in his own favour. His know- 
ledge of the world led him to believe this to be not only 
possible but probable, and he had, accordingly, bowed 
to the inevitable. Florence was now more bewildered 
than her father at the change which had overtaken 
them. She had looked for bright days, but they had not 
been days of material prosperity. She felt that not yet 
could she hope to realise the altered condition of things; 
and the joy which sprang up in her heart was chiefly due 
to the fact that the declining years of her father wouldno 
longer be embittered by the pangs and terrors of poverty. 
Yet, even after the departure of Mr. Vincent, she could 


| with difficulty reconcile herself to the events which had 


so rapidly transpired. She saw that a long period must 
elapse before she became accustomed to the new world 
which had dawned upon the old. 

Happy Christmas! I shall not attempt to depict ow 
happy to these denizens of earth whose love was yet 
the greatest tie which bound them together. Nor shall 
I follow the fortunes of a third person whom I have 
introduced into this narrative : he only could fully explain 
his own felicity. The poor artist reached one goal of 
his life—his union with Florence Hazlewood; and under 
her inspiring influence he bids fair to reach that other 
noble one for which he strove through many bitter years, 
viz., to write his name high in the roll of English 
artists. 
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GAIN before Thy cradle, Lord, we bend, 
- Again we seek Thy face when skies are | 
AWG drear; 


Again the Christmas carols sweetly blend 
With the sad breezes of the dying year. 


Ah, there are hopes that perished in their morn, 
And friends at rest beneath the churchyard 





sod! 


| But unto us, this day, a Son is born, 


The Prince of Peace, the Everlasting God. 


There are dead leaves that strew the wintry way, 
And bitter winds have stripped our earthly 
bowers ; 
But, lo! the Rose of Sharon blooms to-day, 
And shall we grieve, O Lord, when Thou aré 
ours ? 
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Jesus, our King, beside Thy lowly bed 

We come and kneel, and lay our burdens down, 
And still we see round Thy beloved head 

The solemn shadow of the thorny crown. - 


Oh, make us Thine, and bid our souls rejoice, 
The Chief among ten thousand asks our love ! 
We sing Thy praise with gladsome heart and voice, 
And angels join us in the choirs above. 
Saran Dovpney. 











ZASNyN an afternoon in the early part of the year 
185—, a cab drove up to the Euston Square 
Station, a short time before the train for 
Holyhead was to start. Out of the cab 
stepped a pleasant-looking old gentleman, 
who having liberally paid the driver, fol- 
lowed by a porter with his luggage and a 
bundle of rugs, entered the booking-office 
to take his ticket for Kingstown. He had just done 
so, having asked for it in a clearly audible voice, and 
was crossing the station, when a little girl, some eight 
or nine years of age, tripped up to him, and said :— 

** Are you going to Kingstown ?” 

“Yes, my little maiden, that is my purpose,” he 
answered, as he gazed at the child, struck by her beauty 
and confiding manner. 

“ That’s all right ; then I should like to go with you,” 
said the child. “Uncle Dillon told me to look out for 
some one who was going and would take care of me. 
He brought me here, but could not stop; hetold me I 
should be sure to find somebody who would help me; 
and when I saw you, I knew that you were just the 
person I wanted.” 

“T will very gladly take care of you; but where is 
your luggage ?” asked the old gentleman. 

‘Qh, there it is!” said the child, pointing to a bundle 
and small band-box left on a bench in the corner of 
the office. “I will run and get it; but don’t go away 
till I come back.” 

“Have you got your ticket ?’’ asked the old gentle- 
man when the child retwrned with her burden. 

“Oh yes; here it is!”” she answered, producing a 
card from under her glove. 

‘Why, this is a third-class ticket,” remarked the 
old gentleman. 

“Oh! is it?” said the child. “Then you can come 
third class with me.” 

‘¢T would rather not do that; and you would find it 
very cold and comfortless travelling so long a distance 
in a third-class carriage. If you are to accompany me, 
I must get a first-class ticket for you. Let me see—you 
have only been charged half price. I can easily change 
it ; but don’t you run away from me.” 

“No fear of that!” said the child, nodding her head ; 
and the old gentleman, going back to the ticket window, 
made the desired exchange. 

“That’s very nice now,” said the child; and looking 
up at the clock she added, “The train will soon be 
going. Uncle Dillon told me to watch the hands and 
not to be late.” 

“You are right, my little girl,’’ said the old gentle- 
man. “I must see that my things are put into the 
luggage van, and we will then take our seats.”’ 

The old gentleman, having secn this done, followed 
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by a porter with the little girl’s bundle and his travel- 
ling rugs, walked along the line of carriages, looking 
into one after the other, till he found two vacant seats. 
The child jumped in, and he followed, taking a seat by 
her side; when, wrapping her up in one of his rugs, he 
made himself comfortable after the manner of experienced 
travellers. 

The little girl sat for a few seconds looking very 
demure, highly satisfied evidently at finding herself so 
comfortably ensconced among the soft cushions. Sud- 
denly, however, starting up, she threw off the rug, as if 
a new idea had seizedher, and taking the old gentleman’s 
hand, she asked, looking into his face, “‘ Pray, what is 
your name ?’’ 

“My name is Mansell, my dear,” he answered; “ and 
what are you called?” 

“ Lizzie Gray,’’ answered the child; “but that is not 
my real name, so Aunt Kitty says, and she is not my 
aunt either, though I call her aunt, and Uncle Dillon is 
not my uncle either. I have got no papa and no mamma ; 
I wish Ihad. They are both dead. Will you be my 
papa? Yes, I know you will by the way you look at 
me. I so want a papa; other girls have their papas 
and mammas. It’s very hard that I should have neither 
papa nor mamma.” 

Little Lizzie gazed so imploringly at the old gentle- 
man, and with so grave and earnest a look, that he could 
not resist her petition, so he answered: “ Yes, I will be 
your papa till some one else claims you.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” she exclaimed, taking 
his hand, and pressing it to her lips: “I am so happy 
now. I once had a papa, but it was a long time ago. 
His name was Tom Gray, and he was not my real papa 
either, Aunt Kitty says, for she knows more about it 
than I do. I have no relations, and no one to love me 
as I should like to be loved; but now you are my papa, 
you will love me, won’t you?” 

“Tam sure I shall, very much, if you are a good and 
obedient child,” said the old gentleman, looking down 
affectionately at the little girl. 

Lizzie turned aside her head, though she still held 
his hand, and cast her eyes down on the floor of the 
carriage. 

“But I amvery naughty, and very disobedient, so 
Uncle Dillon says,” she murmured. ‘No! you won’t 
love me, I’m afraid.” 

“‘ But you can become good and obedient if you try,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘‘ You must ask God to help 
you, Lizzie, and He will do so; of that you may be 
assured.” 

She shook her head doubtingly. 

“T very often have tried, but it was of no use; and 
Mrs. Marrables said she could not manage me, and no 
one else could either ; and so she would not keep me ap 
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longer ; and Uncle Dillon was very angry, and is sending 
me back to Aunt Kitty to let her try what she can do.” 

“You don’t give a very satisfactory account of your- 
self, young lady,” observed Sir Charles Mansell; where- 
at the little girl pressed his hand, and looking up win- 
ningly into his face, said, ‘I don’t know what that is, 
but there was no one to love me, and I did not wish to 
be good.” 

“T should have thought many would have been found 
to love you, had you been good, my little girl,” observed 
the old man, looking at the child’s countenance. 

“They all said I was so wild, they could do nothing 
with me,” answered Lizzie ; “ they were scolding me all 
day long. I am so glad that I have got away at last. I 
now know how I can always get away from people I 
don’t like; but if I did like them, I could be very good, 
I am sure.” 

“Tt is evident that they did not know how to manage 
the poor child,” thought the baronet. 

Lizzie chattered on without waiting to be questioned. 
Sir Charles took a book out of his travelling bag. She 
seized it eagerly. 

“T am so fond of books. Let me have that to read. 
I can sit reading all day by myself, if I get stories I 
like.” 

Sir Charles, with a smile, gave it her. She bent her 
head down, and turned over page after page. 

“‘T do not find anything interesting in this,” she said, 
giving him back the book. ‘‘Haven’t you got some- 
thing I should like better ?” 

“T will try to get you a story book at the first 
station we stop at; but it will be too dark for you to read 
then, except by the light of the lamp,” he replied. 

‘* Thank you,” she said ; ‘‘ my eyes are very sharp, and 
I can see almost in the dark.” 

The baronet asked the little girl further questions. 
She was always ready to answer, though she rambled off 
to other matters. Aunt Kitty did not appear to be an 
especial favourite, though he gathered that she was a 
worthy, well-intentioned woman. 

“Tf she is not your aunt, how is it that she came to 
take care of you?” asked Sir Charles. 

The child shut her eyes, and seemed to be trying to 
recollect past events. 

“T do not know much about it,” she said, at length; 
‘“but I remember an old fisherman, Mike Connor, used 
to come and see me, and speak to me as his little child; 
I once asked him who my papa was. ‘That’s more 
than I can tell you,’ he said; ‘Tom Gray brought you to 
me, and so we called you Lizzie Gray, for you told us 
that your name was Lizzie. Had Tom Gray lived we 
should have known more about you. Tom Gray went 
away, and has never since come back.’ So, you see, 
neither Aunt Kitty or Mike Connor could learn what 
they wanted to know.” 

The baronct listened with increasing interest to the 





broken account the child gave of herself. A gentleman 
occupying the further seat of the carriage on the same 
side occasionally bent forward to watch the child, though 
he could not hear what she was saying. He was a tall, 
military-looking man, with fine features, but his coun- 


tenance was thin and pallid. 
Lizzie’s head at length began to droop, and she 


allowed Sir Charles to wrap her up in the rug, while 
she coiled herself away on the seat. 

The baronet thought and thought of all that he had 
heard, and determined, should Miss Kitty Dillon appear 
at Kingstown, to make her acquaintance, for he did not 
doubt she would come to receive the little girl. 

The train arrived at its proper time at Holyhead. 
The weather had been for some time threatening, and it 
was now blowing very hard; still Sir Charles deter- 
mined to cross, should the boat start. The little girl 
would, he guessed, soon be asleep, and would not suffer 
from the tossing of the steamer. He was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the invalid officer had also come on 
board. ‘* Unless you are a good sailor, you will, I fear, 
suffer to-night from the tumbling-about we shall get,” 
observed Sir Charles. 

“‘T have made too many voyages to be inconvenienced 
by a few hours of rough sea,” answered the officer. ‘I 
never hesitate to embark when the master of a vessel is 
ready to take her to sea.” 

“We may probably have it rough enough to-night to 
try old-seasoned hands,” said Sir Charles. “Let me 
advise you to take possession of your berth before we go 
out of harbour. I intend to do so, as soon as I have 
given this little girl into the charge of the stewardess.” 

“ But I don’t want to go away from you!” exclaimed 
Lizzie, who had heard what was said. ‘‘ Let me lie 
down at your feet; I will be as quiet as a mouse.” 

“That cannot be. You will find yourself far more 
comfortable with the stewardess,” said Sir Charles. 

The child, seizing his hand, looked up imploringly in 
his face, exclaiming, ‘Oh, no! no! don’t send me from 
you; some one may run off with me. All sorts of strange 
fancies come into my head when I am left alone.” 

*¢ You will quickly go to sleep, my dear, and I will come 
and look for you early in the morning,” said Sir Charles. 
He took her hand, and was leading her towards the ladies’ 
cabin, when his eye fell on a small portmanteau, with 
the name “Major Brooks” on it, which the officer had 
just before taken up. A frown gathered upon his brow 
as he glanced at the officer, but immediately passed away. 

‘¢ Unhappy man!” he said to himself ; ‘‘now I look at 
his features, I recognise him.” 

The stewardess promised to attend to the young 
lady; but as she was about to take her hand, Lizzie 
darted away from her, and grasping that of Sir Charles, 
exclaimed in piteous tones, ‘‘ You won’t be so cruel as. 
to leave me!” 

Sir Charles expostulated, and at last pacified her. 

“Then you promise to come for me in the morning. 
I shall wake very early, and be ready for you,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, you’may trust to my word,” he answered; and 
at length she allowed herself to be led away by tho 
stewardess. 

During Sir Charles’s absence Major Brooks had dis- 





covered who he was, and on his return to his seat 
endeavoured to enter into conversation, but the baronet, 
though sociably disposed, turned aside coldly, and soon 
| took an opportunity of removing to another vacant seat. 
| He then pulled out a paper from his pocket, and at- 
tempted to read. ‘The vessel was now gliding eut of the 
| harbour, and in a few minutes began to feel the effect 
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of the heavy sea running in the Channel, rolling, and 
pitching, and tumbling about in a way sufficient to try 
the nerves of the most experienced travellers. Major 
Brooks retired to his berth, but Sir Charles, having 
arranged his rugs, lay down on a sofa in the saloon. 

Though the wind howled, and the seas dashed furiously 
against the sides of the stout ship, she nevertheless 
pursued her onward course, but the heavy blows she 
was receiving and the sound of the water washing along 
her decks showed that she was making bad weather of 
it. The captain’s voice and the tramp of the men’s feet 
overhead could occasionally be heard amid the rush of the 
steam and the splashing of the water. Again and again 
the seas striking her bows made her quiver from stem to 
stern; suddenly she stopped, and began to roll tremen- 
dously, while the sound of water was heard rushing down 
below. Several loud crashes came in succession. Shrieks 
and cries reached the saloon, and the hoarse bawling of 
the captain and officers, as they issued their orders to 
the crew to secure the boats and other articles on deck. 

Sir Charles, who had hitherto slept on, in spite of the 
confusion reigning around, was awakened by finding a 
small hand placed in his. Looking up he saw Lizzie, 
half dressed, with her hair hanging over her shoulders, 
standing by his side. “If the ship sinks, you will 
swim with me to the shore, won’t you, papa?” she 
said, in a confiding voice. ‘‘I am not afraid now I have 
found you, but I was dreadfully frightened while I was 
in that horrid cabin, with the women screaming and 
those fearful noises.” 

‘“‘T will do my best to take care of you, my child,” said 
the baronet, sitting up and taking her in his arms. 

In a short time the sorely-battered vessel entered 
Kingstown Harbour, and as soon as she was in smooth 
water Sir Charles carried the little girl to the stewardess 
to be dressed and got ready to go on shore. 

Having confided his own things to a porter to be 
conveyed to the railway station, he took Lizzie by the 
hand, and told her to look out for Miss Dillon. 

“T do not see her anywhere,” she said, ‘‘ and I do not 
want to see her. I would much rather go with you.” 

“ But itis my duty to deliver you over to your aunt,” 
replied Sir Charles. 

The baronet returned on board, and hunted from one 
end of the quay tothe other, and .through the station, 
but no one appeared to claim Lizzie. He made inquiries 
of the station-master and various persons on the quay. 
No one had observed a lady asking for a little girl. 

‘“‘T see no help for it but to take you down to Buna- 
derry myself,” he said. 

“T should not mind going if you go with me,” said 
Lizzie; “but I would rather go somewhere else with 
you.” 

Sir Charles, after waiting for some time, took his little 
charge up to Dublin by the train, and finding that there 
was no regular conveyance to Bunaderry, set off with 
her in a post-chaise. 
proceedings, and ascertained the place to which he had 
gone. He had long earnestly wished to meet Sir Charles 
Mansell, and, acknowledging a great wrong he had done 
him, toask his forgiveness. He had now, though brought 
face to face with him, allowed the opportunity to pass 
by ; he determined, however, to follow him, hoping that 


Major Brooks had watched his | 


| he should be able to speak with less chance of inter- 
ruption than he could have done on board the steamer. 

Late in the afternoon the travellers reached Buna- 
derry, a small fishing-town in the county of Wexford. 
Sir Charles inquired for Miss Dillon’s house, for though 
Lizzie declared that she knew exactly where it was, she 
failed to direct the driver. 

A gossoon, bareheaded and barefooted, was soon found, 
by the promise of a reward, to show the way, and run- 
ning on before, he stopped in front of a neat-looking 
little mansion in the outskirts of the town. 

‘*Shure, that is Miss Kitty Dillon’s! long life to her, 
if she’s at home!” said the boy, pointing to the house, 
and then pulling his shaggy locks. “ You'll not forget 
Pat, your honour,” he added. Sir Charles paid him his 
reward, and alighting with Lizzie led her up to the 
door. It was opened by Miss Kitty Dillon herself—a 
tall, somewhat gaunt, maiden lady, who had been accu- 
rately described by the little girl. 

She started on seeing Lizzie, and gazed with a look 
of astonishment at the baronet. 

“My!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What has brought you back 
here, child ? and who is this gentleman, may I venture 
to ask?” 

Sir Charles explained how he had found the little 
girl, who had been left, it appeared, to make her way 
by herself from Louden to Bunaderry, and how, from 
common motives of humanity, he had taken charge of her. 

“She expected, I, understand, to have met you, 
madam, at Kingstown, as the gentleman who left her 
at the station led her to believe that he had written to 
you on the subject,” he continued. 

‘‘Faith! then I never got his letter, and I never ex- 
pected to see her,” answered Miss Dillon, in a somewhat 
harsh tone. “But I must not keep you standing, sir ; 
pray come in. Perhaps Miss Lizzie will inform me why 
she has returned so unexpectedly?” . 

Sir Charles, though not especially enchanted with the 
lady’s manner, accepted her invitation, and directed the 
postilion to leave his luggage at the Bunaderry Arms— 
the chief inn in the place. Miss Dillon made no ob- 
jection to his doing so, evidently not intending to request 
him to remain at her house. She exhibited, indeed, very 
little gratitude to him for the trouble he had taken in 
bringing Lizzie to her. 

‘*T am much interested in the account the littlo 
girl has given of herself,” he observed. ‘May I ask 
you to tell me more about her?” 

‘¢ As you are a stranger, I must inquire what motive 


’ said the lady, drawing 





you have in making the request ?’ 
herself up, and trying to look very sagacious. 

“IT might be prempted by ordinary curiosity, but I 
confess that I have another reason,” said the baronet. 
“T feel deeply interested in the child, and should you 


consent to part with her, I should be 


very glad to take 
charge of her altogether.” 

“You ask laimed the lady, 
putting her handkerchief to her ey “T have brought 
her up almost from her infancy, and though I confess 
1 troublesome, it would 


‘ Senmexahihiel? ox 
an impossibility!” ex 


that she has been headstrong and 
wring my heartstrings to lose her.” 

Sir Charles became more and more urgent, and the 
lady more and more determined. 
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Lizzie stood by, watching the countenances of the two 
speakers, and trying to understand what was said. She 
crept away from Miss Dillon to the side of Sir Charles, 
and looking up in his face, said, “ You know, papa, you 
promised to take care of me.” 

**T will not break my promise if I can help it,” he 
answered. 

He pleaded, however, in vain with Miss Dillon, and 
at length saw that he must take his departure, hoping 
another time to be more successful. 

When Lizzie saw him about to go she grasped his 
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| exact information than any one else. At first he thought 
of sending for Mike, but finally determined, as the even- 
ing was fine, to go himself and call upon him. 

Pat gladly undertook to act as his guide. The fisher- 
man’s cabin was situated on the shore of a small cove or 
harbour, in which boats could ride at anchor, even in 
blowing weather. 

‘‘That’s his house, and shure Mike’s at home, for 
there’s a light in his window,” observed Pat. 

A thundering knock given by Pat, with the announce- 
ment that a “ gintleman had come to sce him,” induced 





arm, and bursting into tears pathetically implored him | Mike to open the door and admit his visitor; while Pat 


to take her away. 








sat himself down on a pile of lobster-pots outside. 





‘Comfortably ensconced among the soft cushions.”—p. 52. 


‘¢ Ungrateful child!” exclaimed the lady; ‘‘I have 
ever treated you with kindness, but I have spoilt you, 
and this is the return I receive.” 

Sir Charles was sorely puzzled how to act. He could 
not bring himself to hand Lizzie into the arms of Miss 
Dillon, nor did he feel justified in taking her away 
while that lady objected. Miss Dillon, however, settled 
the question by seizing the child, and by main force drag- 
ging her, screaming and almost frantic, away from him. 

‘¢She will be all to rights soon. I know her ways, so 
don’t be agitated about her,” she cried out at the top of 
her voice, so as to be heard above Lizzie’s cries. “ Now 
make your escape, sir, or if I let her go, we shall have 
the same scene over again.” The kind-hearted baronet, 
with much regret, hastened to the door, and, guided by 
Pat, proceeded to the Bunaderry Arms. He employed 
the evening in making inquiries about Miss Dillon and 
the little girl who resided with her. 

After questioning a number of persons, he was informed 
that a fisherman, Mike Connor, could give him more 


Sir Charles at once announced his object, when Mike, 
after cross-questioning him for a considerable time, 
seemed satisfied, and began his narrative, which cannot, 
however, be given in‘his own words. 

“ It was about seven years ago, one night in summer, 
when I was just about to turn into my bunk, the wind 
howling, and the sea breaking with a roar along the 
coast, that the sound of a gun, far away in the offing, 
struck my ear. I went to the door, and thought to my- 
self, ‘That ’s a ship in distress.’ Soon after I heard another 
gun. ‘Shure! there’s no mistake about it now,’ says I. 
Now, your honour, there’s not another boat ten miles up 
nor down thecoast, or for that matter twenty either way, 
that will live in a heavy sea like mine; and if there 
were people who were drowning, was it not my duty to 
try and save them? To be sure it was; so getting into 
my boots, and putting on my flushing-coat and sou- 
wester, away I went to rouse up the boys. 

“It was not many minutes before I had a crew ready in 
the Kathieen—for that is the name of my boat—and out 
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of the harbour we pulled. There was a tremendous sea | 
running, and it was blowing harder even than when I 


first looked out of my warm cabin; but the Kathleen | 
rode over the waves like a duck. We made way right | 
in the wind’s eye, looking out ahead to try and see the | 


ship. At last we caught sight of her, with all her masts 


on shore, and the people’s lives be saved. This en- 
couraged us to pull on towards her, but before five 
minutes were over she struck, and her foremast went by 
the board. Not another gun was fired; and as I looked 
at her, she seemed to be melting away like snow before 
the spring sun. I well knewnow that the minutes were 











but her foremast gone. A fine big ship, too, she was, as 
far as we could make out. She kept firing her guns 
every minute ; and good reason she had to ask for help, 
for she must be, we knew, not many cables’ lengths from 
the ‘Dog Rocks.’ If once she struck on them there 
was little hope of escape for a single soul on board ; still, 
she might drift clear of them, and then if we could 
manage either to get on board or to keep ahead of her, 
we might pilot her in where she could bring up, or run 





“We brought them both to my cabin.”—>». 58. 














numbered of every soul on board ; still, some poor fellow 
clinging to a piece of the wreck might be washed clear 
of the cruel rocks, and we pulled on just for the chance, 
though a small one it was, of picking him up. 

“ Several times I thought to myself, ‘ We ought to be 
putting back, or we shall be after losing our own lives,’ 
seeing that stout as the Kathleen was, she was not a 
lifeboat. At last, just as I was looking out for a smooth 
between the seas to get the boat round, Tim Brady cries 
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at the top of his voice, ‘ There’sa bit of the wreck, and 
to my belafe a man on it, away on the starboard bow!’ 
Just as he spoke, I made out what he saw, and steered 
the boat towards it. I had to be careful, or the seas 
would have filled us, but presently I made out not only 
that there wasa man, but that he was holding up a 
child in one of his hands, while he clung to a piece of 
the wreck on which he was seated with the other. 

“Tt would be no easy matter to take him on board, but 
we had to do it. Tim Brady stood ready, and seized the 
child, which he got safely into the boat, though he was 
nearly toppling overboard himself in hiseagerness. He 
then handing it aft, hovearope to the man, and he was 
hauled on board, though sadly knocked about by the 
raft before he got clear of it. Not a word could he 
speak, but he was alive, and we had done some good, 
anyhow. 

“As to pulling further to look out for more of the 
crew was what I dare not do. We managed to get the 
boat round, though she was nearly sent rolling over, and 
was half filled with water. When once we had got her 
before the seas all we had to do was to pull away for 
our lives. 

“ The child proved to be a little girl. She had got some 
life in her, for she sang out lustily, and it did my heart 
good to hear her, so I wrapped her up in my coat, and 
laid her in the stern sheets, where I could keep a hold of 
her till we were safe inside the harbour. Never in my 
life have I felt more thankful than I did when we were 
once more at anchor. 

“ The boys took charge of the man we had picked up, 
and I carrying the little girl, we brought them, both to 
my cabin. I had left a fire burning on the hearth, and 
I gave her some warm milk which by good luck I had 
ready ; then I sent for my sister, Widow O’Shaen, to look 
after her. She brought some clothes of her own little 
girl’s, which had died the year before, and she soon had 
off the wet dress of the child. I heard her cry out as 
she was so employed: ‘ My!’ says she; ‘ here’s a bag of 
money round the little creature’s waist. It’s heavy 
enough to have sunk her.’ 

“ She handed it to me; and what do you think ? it was 
full of golden guineas. 

““¢ Why, here’s a fortune for the little girl, whoever 
she is,’ says I. 

“¢Tt proves that she’s a lady born, shure!’ says my 
sister O’Shaen. ‘Her clothes show that, let alone her 
soft hair and pretty face, and this necklace with a locket 
to it.’ 

. “ The child was all this time pretty quiet, and after she 
had had some more food and was well dried and comfort- 
able my sister puther into the crib I had for Patsy, who 
had gone to heaven two years before, soon after my wife, 
Molly, died, and I was left all alone. Meantime, while 
my sister O’Shaen was looking after the child, I was 
tending the well-nigh drowned man, with the help of 
one of the boys who was staying with me. He soon 
came to, after a sup of milk with a drop of the crayther 
in it, and told us that his name was Tom Gray, but 
he was’ too weak to talk much; ‘ Well, Tom,’ says 
I, ‘go to sleep, and we’ll hear all about it to-morrow 
morning.’ 

“T put him into my bunk, while I sat up in the arm- 





chair, just thinking of the curious way the seaman and 
little girl had been saved, and all the rest of the crew 
and passengers lost, as far as we could tell. The next 
morning the little girl was all to rights; she could talk, 
too, and called herself Lizzie. It was ‘Lizzie wants this,’ 
and ‘Lizzie wants that,’ but what other name she had we 
could not makeout. Tom Gray was in a sort of dazed state, 
and could not tell us how he came to save the child, or 
anything about her, or even the name of the ship. He 
was !very fond of the little girl, of that there was no 
doubt, and she seemed happier in his arms, while he was 
carrying her about, than anywhere else. She called 
him papa, and seemed to look upon him as belonging to 
her; though it was very clear she was not his child, 
from her looks and dress and the purse of gold we found 
fastened to her. 

“Poor Tom got no better, He seldom spoke except to 
Lizzie, and could do nothing to gain his bread. I would 
have been ready, though, to share my last crust with 
him. One day he overheard my sister O’Shaen and me 
talking of what we should do if times grew worse. Not 
that we had any fears about the child: we had the gold 
to take care of her. That evening while Tom was sitting 
by himself, I saw the tears coming through his fingers, 
as he pressed them before his eyes, I asked him what 
was the matter, but he returned no answer. 

“The next day he gave the child into my sister 
O’Shaen’s arms. ‘ You swear to take care of her, and 
bring her up as if she were your foster-child. She’sa 
lady born, and must be treated asa lady,’ says Tom. 
Tom had never said se much as this before. My sister 
O’Shaen promised him all that he asked. She was 
somewhat frightened at his manner. 

‘66 T will trust you,’ he said, at last; and then, with a 
look which my sister says she shall never forget, he 
rushed out of the cabin. 

“She thought he would be coming back soon; but from 
that day to this we have never seen him, though we 
heard that he had gone away towards Dublin, and it’s my 
belief that he got aboard a ship.and sailed to foreign 
lands. 

“Mysister O’Shaen and I had manya talk about Lizzie. 
We knew that we could not bring her up as she should be 
brought up, but how to act fairly by her it was hard to 
say. At last my sister cries out, ‘Shure, wouldn’t Miss 
Kitty Dillon be just the lady to look after the little girl ? 
She has nothing to do except to go to chapel, and see 
that Molly Malloy, her servant girl, does her duty.’ 

“¢ Says I, ‘That is the very thing. She'll bring her 
up as a lady, and give her learning, and you, sister, will 
have fulfilled your promise to Tom Gray.’ 

“That very day my sister went up and opened the 
business to Miss Kitty Dillon, who was known to all as 
a good, honest woman, though may be a little precise m 
her manner and way of talking. Miss Kitty, after she 
had spent two days in thinking over the matter, 
undertook to receive Lizzie Gray, and to bring her up 
as we desired. It was not her fault exactly if the little 
girl did not love her, for she was kind enough in every 
way, but she made, maybe, too much of the child, and 
te my mind spoilt her. Miss Lizzie seemed very happy 
when she came down to pay us a visit, and it was a 
pleasure to see her running along the sands, and often 
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rushing right into the water to get hold of a seaweed, 
or anything else that struck her fancy.” 

On the baronet’s return to the inn, the landlord came 
up, and said that he had taken the liberty of showing 
another gentleman into the parlour, it being the only 
room fit for the occupation of a person of distinction, 
Sir Charles said that he had no objection, and having 
dismissed his young guide, went up to the parlour. 

The stranger was seated with his back to the door, 
reading, when Sir Charles entered. He started and rose 
as the baronet approached the table. 

‘“‘T am surprised to see you here, Major Brooks,” said 
Sir Charles. 

“T have long sought for the opportunity of speaking 
to you,” said Major Brooks, not attending to the remark, 
“TI am a changed man, a repentant man, and I desire to 
ask your forgiveness for the wrong I did you.” 

“Tt was irreparable,” said Sir Charles, not moving. 
‘*¥ou stole away my child from me, though I would 
freely have given her to you, had you been worthy of 
her.” 

“T know I acted wrongly, but I have been severely 
punished, for I have been deprived of her whom I loved 
more than my life, and of our child,'the being I loved 
next to her on earth. It was my wife’s dying wish that 
I should see you and entreat your pardon for her as well 
as for myself. She became ere she died a humble, faithful 
Christian, and I myself am resting on the same hope 
which enabled her to quit this world without repining, 
knowing that we should meet again.” 

Sir Charles became greatly agitated. Sinking into a 
chair, he made a sign to Major Brooks to be seated. 

“It is my duty to forgive you, and I do so freely,” he 
said, at length, “as He whom you now serve has forgiven 
you. Astrange idea has for some days occupied my 
thoughts. I would not raise hopes only to disappoint 
them. You saw the little girl who accompanied me 
here?” 

“Certainly!” said Major Brooks. ‘She so greatly 
reminded me of my lost Marian, that I conclude she is 
the child of your daughter Julia, and I was not surprised 
that there should be so strong a likeness.” 

“Why ! were you really so struck by the likeness ?” 
asked Sir Charles. “I never saw the child before I met 
her that evening at the railway station.” 

Sir Charles then gave the account he had just received 
from Mike Connor of the way the little girl had been 
preserved from the wrecked ship. 

“When did that occur?” inquired Major Brooks, 
eagerly. 

Sir Charles had not taken the exact date, but remem- 
bered that the fisherman spoke of the summer of 184—. 

‘‘That was the very time in which the Grenville— 
the ship in which Mrs. Frazer took home my little girl— 
should have arrived, had she not, as we supposed, been 
burnt at sea,” observed the major. 

“‘ Did the sailor not mention the name of the ship ?” 
asked Major Brooks, ifter a few minutes’ thought, 





Sir Charles believed that he had not dene so, or that 
Mike Connor had forgotten it. ‘‘ What was your child’s 
name ?” he asked. 

“Marian; but she called herself Lizzie. It was 
the name of a little companion who died,” replied the 
major. 

“T have not a doubt on my mind that this little 
creature is the child you suppose to have been lost at 
sea, though it may be difficult to prove the fact,” said 
Sir Charles. 

“T must see her, and endeavour to elicit some of her 
early recollections!” exclaimed the major. 

It was too late, however, eager as both Sir Charles 
and the major were, to present themselves before Miss 
Dillon. They were therefore compelled to wait until 
the following morning. 

Sir Charles was as convinced that Lizzie was his 
grandchild as Major Brooks was that she was his 
daughter. 

As soon as they could with propriety pay their in- 
tended visit they set off. Miss Dillon, who happened to 
be coming out of the door, leading Lizzie by the hand, 
gazed with astonishment at the two gentlemen. 

The moment Lizzie saw Sir Charles, loosing herself 
from Miss Dillon, she flew towards him. 

“Oh, papa! papa! how glad I am to see you! I 
knew you would come for me!” she cried out. 

“Of course I did not forget my promise,” said the 
baronet; “but this gentleman wants to speak to you. 
Have you ever seen him before ?” 

“T don’t knew,” answered Lizzie, gazing up at the 
major’s face. ‘ He looks kind, but I love you best, be- 
cause you said you would be my papa.” 

While Major Brooks was questioning Lizzie, Sir 
Charles explained the object of their visit to Miss 
Dillon, and expressed his belief that the child was his 
own granddaughter, although there might be difficulty 
in proving that she was so. 

“T am thoroughly satisfied that Lizzie is my own 
child!” exclaimed the major. 

“ And that she is Marian’s daughter I am sure,” said 
Sir Charles. ‘“ Her features are exactly those of her 
mother at her age.” 

“Then I shall have two papas!” exclaimed Lizzie, 
who fully understood what was being said, taking the 
hands of the major and Sir Charles. 

The latter explained his real relationship, and Lizzie 
at length appeared perfectly content to call him grand- 
papa. 

The gentlemen remained some days at Bunaderry in 
order to find the means of rewarding those whe had 
proved such kind protectors to the little girl. Miss 
Dillon expressed herself perfectly satisfied at having had 
a baronet’s granddaughter so long under her charge, 
and begged to hand over the balance remaining in the 
purse, which Major Brooks, however, requested her to 
retain, though it was not without some difficulty that he 
persuaded her to do 30. 

Wurm H. G. Kingston. 
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THE BOY WITHOUT A HOME. 


CHAPTER I. P 
‘’ was a cold day in December. The snow 


y, but now, as St. Stephen’s clock struck ten, 

the last flake fluttered down on to the 
pavement, and the air was clear again, 
The tall, spare tower of St. Stephen’s 
church stood at the corner of a narrow 
street in one of the busiest suburbs of the 
great city. Three doors off, in a bare, forsaken- 
looking house, lived the rector and his little daughter 
Fye. There were not very many people who dared 
to love the gaunt, stern-looking rector, but every 
one in the parish loved little Fye. They said she 
took after her pretty, blithe-hearted mother, who 
had died when she was a baby, and in whose memory 
she had been called Sophia, a name which her 
childish lisping soon shortened into Fye. 

The little girl had a very lonely life of it. Her 
father kept a warm place in his heart for her, but 
he was studious and absent-minded. Margery, the 
servant, was fond of her too in her own way; but 
to her housewifely soul a speck of dust or a muddy 
foot-mark was a more tangible evil than a child’s 
little cares or sorrows. And so it came to pass 
that Fye ,;rew into a very quaint little maiden, 
shut up in cher wide nursery with a few dolls and 
books, and a broken-headed wooden horse, which 
she liked better than the dolls, and almost as much 
as the books. Just now she was standing on tiptoe, 
with her little nose pressed against the window-pane, 
and her eager blue eyes looking out into the snowy 
street below. She had a scheme in her head. Last 
time there had been a snow-storm she had seen 
Margery turn away a poor, hungry-looking boy who 
had wanted to sweep down the steps. She knew that 
Margery had gone out marketing now, leaving an 
old charwoman in charge of the kitchen, and she 
had a new shilling of her own in her money-box. 
How she wished that boy would come again! She 
stood in great awe of Margery; but she had a dim 
feeling that when her father was away from home, 
as he was to-day, she herself ought to have some 
share in the guidance of the house. Poor little 
Fye ! she forgot she was only eight years old. 

“Oh, there he is!” she exclaimed, under her 
breath—she often talked to herself—and then, 
trembling with excitement, she seized her money- 
box, and hurried down-stairs. 

Being a handy little damsel, she succeeded at last 
in unlocking the front door. Cautiously putting 
her head out, she beckoned to a shivering, bare- 
foot boy who had just then turned the corner of the 
street. 

“Here, little boy,” she said, “I should like you 
to sweep these steps, please; and,” she added, as 





Jack stopped in front of her, and looked up out of 
his wondering, brown eyes, “I am sure you will 
try and do them very nicely, won’t you? ’cos, you 
see, they have to be well done; Margery’s so par- 
ticular.” 

“Yer servant, miss,” replied the boy. 

He blushed very much as he looked at the pretty 
little lady in her spotless pinafore; and, for the first 
time in his life, he tried to make a bow, energeti- 
cally pulling down a rough black curl which crept 
out conveniently through a hole in his cap. He 
set to work with his broom at once, to hide his 
confusion. 

“Perhaps I had better stay and see that you do 
it properly, if you don’t mind,” said Fye: “Margery 
is so very particular.” She had a secret fear that 
Margery might return too soon, and send the boy 
away. Feeling afraid that she would be thought 
unfriendly (for her loneliness had given her a thirst 
for companionship which was far stronger than her 
natural shyness), she added, almost in the same 
breath, “My name is Sophy Milton,’ and then 
looked at him encouragingly. 

“T never could rightly find out what my christian 
name was, but I am mostly called Jack,” said the 
boy, answering the questioning glance, and suddenly 
feeling that his name was not quite suitable for 
polite society. “I say, you’ll be rare an’ cold out 
‘ere, miss. Look ’ere, now, I’ll do my most par- 
tickler best, if you’ll be pleased to go in, and watch 
through yon big winder.” 

“TI was just thinking how very cold your feet 
looked. Jack, I have a pair of slippers up-stairs— 
I mean—that is, if you didn’t mind the rosettes being 
rather shabby—I thought I should like to give them 
to you, as I have another pair.” 

Jack looked up in mute amazement. Then he 
said, with a kind of choke in his voice, “Eh, to 
think o’ that now! Nubbody never noticed my feet 
afore, ’cept they kicked ’em for makin’ such muddy 
marks. But, Lor’ bless yer, miss, the cold don’t 
hurt a man like me—not it! Now, if I might,” he 
added, hesitatingly, “ if you could ’praps find a feller 
a crust 0’ bread—just a little cruss, miss? I’n not 
mostly a hungry chap, but the frosty weather, and 
that——” 

Fye was off in a moment to the kitchen, where 
she tried in vain to make the deaf old charwoman 
understand her request. Mrs. Browne could only 
suppose that the “pretty dear,” as she called Miss 
Fye, had taken a fancy for some lunch; 80, while 
Fye was discoursing to her about Jack, the deaf old 
woman smiled and nodded, still blissfully uncom- 
prehending, and cut a nice plateful of bread and 
butter for her. 

When she took it to Jack, she found he was 
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getting towards the end of his work; so, looking up 
and down the street rather timidly, she went down 
the smooth-swept upper steps, and held out the plate 
to him. 

She was almost frightened at the hungry gleam 
that came into the boy’s face. 

‘‘Gracious me!” he exclaimed, with a kind of 
tearful cry. “I aint ’ad so much ata go, not of a 
fortnight, and I aint tasted nuffink sin’ yesterday 
breakfast-time.” 

“ And here’s the money for sweeping,” said Fye, 
holding out her shilling, and quite breathless with 
excitement and sympathy. “Take it quick, please ; 
Tm so afraid Margery will be coming.” 

“No, no, thank you, miss,” said the shamefaced 
Jack ; I’m more nor paid wi’ the grub; leastways,” 
he continued, as he saw Fye’s look of real disap- 
pointment, “leastways, make it sixpence. I couldn’t 
take a bob from a little un like you.” 

“Oh, please !” sobbed Fye. “I don’t want it a bit.” 

“T shall set up for rich!” said Jack, who took 
the proffered gift without more words. “I’ll treat 
mysen to a night’s lodging.” 

“Why, are you away from home, Jack ?” 

“Niver ’ad no ’ome sin’ mother died, when I were 
a babby; but I in gin’ral finds a quiet corner; the 
p’licemen’s mostly kind to me, ’cos, yer see, I’n such 
a little chap, ’an I niver give ’em no trouble, only 
wi’ sleeping i’ the streets.” 

“Oh dear!” said Fye, in a tone of the deepest 
commiseration. “ How dreadful it must be not to 
have any home! But,” she added, thoughtfully, 
“there must be a great many people who would 
be glad to take care of you, if they only knew.” 

“Not they,” said Jack, curtly. 

“Why, you might even come and live with us 
here, only I’m afraid you’d find Margery rather 
strict about not tearing your clothes, and never 
making crumbs. Besides,” she continued, rather 
wistfully, “I suppose you would rather have a home 
where there were lots of children to play with, and 
not a big, quiet house like this.” Then, all at once, 
a new thought seemed to strike her, and she ex- 
claimed, in quite a different tone, “ Oh, I know what 
I will do—I will ask Jesus Christ to give you a 
home—a nice, beautiful home, with plenty of kind 
people in it!” 

Here Jack let his bread and butter fall—he was 
so bewildered. 

“ Because,” said Fye, “I read in my little Testa- 
ment this morning (papa gave me a Testament last 
birthday, with a blue marker in it—such a nice 
ribbon !); well, this very morning I read in it that 
Jesus said, ‘If ye shall ask anything in my name, I 
will do it;’ and I was going to ask for my horse, 
Bumpo, to have a new head, but now I'll ask for a 
home for you instead, because, you see, I’m the 
sorriest for you, and I think p’raps it might be 
greedy to ask for everything at once,” 





Jack, who had been listening with open-mouthed 
wonder, now ventured to ask, quite ashamed of his 
ignorance, “ Who is Jesus Christ ? ” 

“Oh! don’t you know?” replied the little girl, 
flushed and excited by the new delight of having 
such an attentive listener. “Don’t you really 
know? Why, He loves everybody so much, and 
most of all the little children and the people who 
are in trouble. He fed ever so many hungry people 
once, and, do you know,” she continued, with a 
deepening sense of mystery in her little heart, “He 
used not to have any place to rest in Himself; but 
He’s getting a home ready for me and father now, 
and mother’s there as well. Look here, if you'll 
take great care of it, and hold it carefully at the 
edges, I'll give you this card that mother left for 
me in her Bible,” and Fye took her treasure out of 
a little leather case which she carried in her pocket, 
and slipped it into the boy’s hand. “See, on one side 
there is my name, Sophy Milton, and on the other 
a message from Jesus Christ—‘I go to prepare a 
place for you;’ and there’s a verse of a hymn, too. 
I'll say it to you, if you like; I’ve often learned it;” 
and, clasping her hands behind her back, little Fye 
repeated :— 

* Just as I am, without one plea, 
Save that Thy blood was shed for me, 
oh—"” 
But just as she was beginning the ls.i line she 
stopped short, and Jack, who was gazing up at her 
intently, suddenly saw the colour rush into her face,’ 
and a startled look come into her eyes. 

“Oh dear me!” she said, “here’s Margery! 
Good-bye, dear Jack,” and she held out a little 
white hand, which Jack did not dare to touch. 

“ Get away with you, you little ragamuffin!”’ said 
Margery, briskly; “you'll give Miss Sophiar ’er 
death o’ cold, standing out here. I was never so 
frightened in my life as when I turned the corner, 
and saw what Miss Fye was up to—an’ her in that 
clean pinafore an’ all—which the smuts in this street 
they are dreadful.” 

The last part of this sentence was addressed to 
Fye, who stood perfectly still, with a look of deter- 
mined endurance for herself and pleading anxiety 
for her companion. But now the good woman 
turned from Fye to Jack, and from Jack to the well- 
swept steps. “I suppose,” she continued, “after 
doing all the mischief you can, you'll want paying 
besides.” 

“ Please, missis,” said poor Jack, who had resisted 
his first impulse to flight, with a vague feeling of 
protection toward Fye, “please, missis, you can have 
the money back if you like,” and he held out the 
shilling. 

“No, no, Margery,” said Fye, eagerly, “it was my 
own shilling, and you mustn’t take it from him. I 
won’t eat any dinner if you do!” she added, stoutly, 
for she knew that this was the most dreadful threat 
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in her power. Then, seeing Margery slip back the 
shilling into Jack’s hand, she said gravely, “Iam 
sorry if I’ve vexed you, dear Margery, but what do 
you think, this poor little boy has no home. Don’t 
go away, Jack!” 

But Jack had gone. He did not know whether 
he was walking on snow or on air, but, shouldering 
his broom, and holding the card and the shilling 
tightly within his right hand, he walked on and on, 
round street corners, and through busy thorough- 
fares, without any thought of where he was going 
saying over and over to himself, “ Jesus Christ—a 
home for me—just as I am.” 

Meanwhile Margery took Fye into the dining- 
room, and warmed her hands, while she gave her a 
mild scolding; but on the whole she was not very 
angry, for she had been secretly gratified to think 
how Mr. Milton’s flight of steps would put to shame 
those of the neighbours on either side. 





CHAPTER II. 
ALL at once, as Jack was turning a corner, he came 
upon Mike Timson—a rough, bullying fellow, who 
was the great dread of his life. 

“Hallo, there!” said Mike, shaking him rudely 
by the shoulder; ‘“ what are ye up to now, eh, young 
un’? Got something in this hand, I'll be bound,” 
and he seized the little fingers that were clenched 
tightly over their prize.” 

“Leave that alone, will you?” cried Jack. 

“Not if I know it!” said Mike, unclasping the 
fingers. 

“Stop that, will you?” answered the smaller boy, 
kicking out lustily, while several people gathered 
round in expectation of a fight. Alas! Jack’s 
precious card was being crumpled in the effort to 
save it. 

“Look here, Bobby,” shouted Mike to a passing 
policeman, “’ere’s a little chap been an’ stolen a 
shilling o’ mine!” 

“Shame on you!” said Number 29; “you’re only 
puttin’ on the little un. You'd better be off, you 
had; I know you for an old hand.” 

Jack had been striking out vigorously with his one 
free arm, but now Mike, feeling himself thwarted, 
dealt him a blow in the face, which sent him reeling 
back into the snow, and then made off as fast as his 
heels would carry him, with Number 29 after him. 

Somebody picked Jack up, and put him on a door- 
step, and after a little while he came to himself, 
feeling sick and cold. His first impulse was to feel 
for his card. It had fallen on to the doorstep beside 
him, with his shilling underneath it. He took it up, 
and looked at it, first on one side, and then on the 
other; and, leaning his weary head against the 
church door, in two minutes ho was fast asleep. 
He was awakened an hour later by the sound of 
@ child’s weeping, and, rubbing his eyes dreamily, 





| he saw a little ragged girl crying outside the church 


gate.. The girl’s sobs were so pitiful that he could 
think of nothing else till he had spoken to her. “I 
say,’ he said, marching up to her boldly, “coulda 
feller help you?” 

“Tm so hungry!” she moaned. 

“ Blest if I don’t get a bit for you,” said Jack. 

Jack bought a hunch of bread from the baker’s 
wife round the corner, and took it to his hungry 
little comrade. She snatched it from him rave- 
nously, and when she had taken one mouthful 
looked up to say, “Let’s go into the church; I 
know a nice dark corner where we can go and sit 
without being seen.” 

Jack did not like to say he was afraid, as the 
suggestion came from a little girl, but he had never 
been into a church before. 

St. Stephen’s was very beautiful just now with 
its Christmas decorations: the red berries glowing 
joyously among their dark, thorny leaves encircled 
every pillar, and round about the pulpit bloomed 
a garland of exotie flowers—the gift of a sick girl, 
from her conservatory. 

It was late, and the service had already begun; 
but as Jack’s eyes wandered up and down among 
the ascending arches and lofty pillars, to lose them- 
selves in the fretwork of the pointed roof, he was 
filled with awe. The heart-searching notes of the 
old organ stirred a new chord in his little, tired 
soul. He listened to the service with rapt intensity, 
and began to catch a far-off glimmer of its meaning. 

Again and again he heard the name of Him who 
sent the message on Fye’s card, and it was with 
a longing to understand, which became actual pain, 
that he listened to the closing words of the sermon : 
— Jesus Christ is making a Christmas feast for 
you all this night—a great supper. What is that 
He says to us?—to us who have gone astray in the 
lanes and byways of the great world—to us for 
whom He has lived and suffered—‘ If there be any 
of you who are weary, come unto Me; there is room 
for you at my table. If there be any that are sick at 
heart, come unto me, and drink of the wine of My 
love. If there be any who are fainting for sympathy, 
come unto Me, and eat of the bread of life. If there 
be any who are longing to be good, and true, and 
brave, come, oh, come unto me, for ‘I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me!’” 

Jack’s little companion had stelen out before him, 
but Jack lingered till the last notes of the organ had 
died away, and then he crept out into the street. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE next evening, as her father was not coming 
home until she had gone to bed, Fye determined 
to ask her dolls to a picnic under the nursery-table, 
that article of furniture having undertaken to repre- 
sent Sherwood Forest. So she packed up a basket 
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of bricks for sandwiches, and put on Tilda’s new 
blue frock, and stitched up the sawdust in Sophia’s 
arm, and decided that Eva should be a baby doll 


to-day, instead of a young lady, as she was yester- | 


day, and then there would just be room for her 
in the carriage. She had planned that, when they 
were all seated under the trees—that is to say, 
against the table-legs—the horse, Bumpo, should 
be perceived hard by, with an imaginary rider— 
either Jack or Robin Hood, she had not decided 
which. She had just arranged Bumpo’s attitude, so 
that his headless neck should be hidden behind a tree, 
when the nursery-door was flung open, and she was 
astonished by the appearance of the hard-hearted 
Margery, weeping violently behind her apron. 

“Lor, Miss Fye,” she sobbed, “ there’s that little 
boy been and got knocked down by one ©’ them 
stupid Hansoms, and the wheel’s gone over his 
body, an’ he’s got hurt in his inside, an’—there, 
there, don’t yer take on so,” she said, beginning 
to ery again, as she saw Fye’s white face and rising 
tears. “They took ’im last night to the hospital 
close agen us, an’ it seems like he warn’t half 
sensible at the first; but now he’s out of his faint 
he’s kep’ turning over a card what’s got your name 
on, and he does nothing but ask for the little girl; 
so, seeing your name writ, they’ve sent for you, but 
don’t you be for goin’, my dear, if you’d rather not, 
for they say he can’t get better, an’ happen it ’ud 
give you a turn to see “im, an’ your pa away an’ all.” 

“Of course I shall go,” said Fye, with a little 
shiver, and she set her white lips together, and put 
on her own hat and jacket, like the brave little 
woman that she was. 

“You'll come with me, Margery?” she said, 
tremblingly. 

“The doctor is here, Miss Fye, and he said he 
would take you himself; so there’s no occasion for 
a cross old woman like me to be poking myself 
in the way.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
WHEN little Fye found herself in the accident 
ward, many eyes were turned towards her, but she 
only saw Jack’s white, peaceful face, as he lay back 





on his little pillow. With the sensitive dread of 
a child, she had been secretly afraid that the face 
she knew would be disfigured and changed, but, 
though very pale, it was very beautiful and happy, 
with the dark, clustering curls tossed back from the 
tranquil forehead. 

Stepping gently, and on tiptoe, she came close 
to where Jack lay, and then very softly touched 
his hand. He opened his eyes in a moment, and 
looked up at her with the most radiant smile she 
had ever seen. 

“Eh, miss,” he said, in a voice that was full of 
gladness, “I’m going to Jesus Christ—just as I 
am. I’ve seen Him in my dream, and He has the 
beautifullest face; an’ He showed me yon home 
He’s been a gettin’ ready for me; an’ mother wor 
there—my mother!—an’ Jesus Christ took me in 
His arms, an’ loved me, He did!” said the boy, 
triumphantly. “An’ He’d made a supper for us, 
and such flowers !—an’ one, oh, one little rose as 
He’d kep’ Himself a-purpose for me!” Then he 
added, as if he almost forgot Fye’s presence, 
“there’s only one reason why I should ha’ liked 
to get better.” 

“Why?” said Fye, solemnly, as she stroked his 
little, rough hand. 

“Because I’d work so hard to please Him, an’ 
I'd try aw’ let Him see as a little chap like me can be 
good if anybody loves him very much. But p’raps 
He knows,” said the boy, and he lay back on the 
pillow with a sigh of relief at the thought. 

“T wish I was going, too, Jack; but then, you 
see, I couldn’t bear to leave father, and Bumpo, 
and Margery, and the dolls.” 

“There’s nobody for me to leave,” said Jack, 
“except you.” 

There was silence for two or three minutes, and 
a low sob was heard from one of the men at the 
other end of the ward. 

Suddenly Jack sat up in bed, with wide-open, 
joyful eyes that seemed to see far into the distance. 
“Look!” he said, “Jesus Christ is coming to take 
me in His arms—just as I am;”’ and then with 
a smile of satisfied love he sank back on to his 
pillow, and fell asleep. A.M 
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Set the Christmas fire alight; Ring a Christmas peal to-day ; 
By its red flames, merrily, Greet all people cheerily ; 
Parted friends shall meet to-night, Own the gentle Christ child’s sway, 
Hands be clasped and hearts be light, Who the wide world’s toilsome way 
Voices ringing cheerily ; For our sakes trod wearily ; 
Echoes of the glorious strain Louder yet your voices raise, 
Shepherds heard on Bethlehem’s plain— In a Christmas song of praise— 
The while the bells ring merrily. And let the bells ring merrily. 
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(Drawn by A. Hopkins.) 
** Voices ringing cheerily, 
Echoes of the glorious strain 


Shepherds heard on Bethlehem’s plain.” 
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